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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESq. 

No. I. 

EVERY periodical writer has, I believe, experi- 
enced the difficulty of fixing upon an appropriate 
title for his work : it has been expressed by many, 
it has been felt by more. In the present day, this 
difficulty is experienced in a tenfold degree, for so 
numerous has been the tribe of adventurers in this 
department of literature, that almost every name, 
expressive of the character or the writings of a de- 
sultory essayist, has been anticipated. What a 
variety of appellations has been assumed, from the 
Tatler of Isaac BickerstafF, Esq. down to the Port 
Folio of Oliver Oldschool, Esq. ! 

Under these circumstances, the attempt to in- 
vent a name for my paper, which should be per- 
fectly original, was utterly repugnant with my love 
of ease ; my only difficulty was, to discover a title 
among the fugitive writers of Great-Britain, which 
would best suit my habits and dispositions, and I 
could then easily appropriate it, by the addition of 
the epithet American. With a rapid glance, I 
reviewed the catalogue, and found objections to 
almost every name which had been assumed. The 
airy levity which seemed connected with that of 
the “ Tatler,* * would have suited me tolerably 
well ; but I have, for some time, endeavoured, and 
I flatter myself, hot wholly without success, to 
form myself upon the model of some of the fashion- 
ably nonchalant characters, which may be met with 
in some modern novels. Besides, with all sub- 
mission to the superior knowledge of Isaac Bicker- 
staff, the title seems so appropriate to the fairer 
part of the creation, that I was afraid of being sup- 
posed, in this revolutionary age, to be actuated by 
a wish of encroaching upon one of the inalienable 
and imprescriptible rights of woman. 

The Spectator, I was informed, Wad been already 
adopted; the Guardian conveyed unpleasant sen- 
sations to my mind, as more than four months 
must elapse, before I shall be emancipated from 
the controul of an unpolished being, who, under 
that appellation, has presumed to curtail- many of 
my elegant expenses. To the “ Rambler" I ob- 
jected, because, to adopt the style of the author 
himself, it “savoured of loco-motion." The “Idler" 
I had almost determined to adopt; but I was ter- 
rified by observing, that his very idleness is instruc- 
tive; and, independently of the opinion so justly 
*nd universally entertained, that the world cannot 
be mended or instructed, I am the last person in 
the World that would be impertinent enough to 
undertake such a task. But, not to detain my 
headers, by a minute exposition of my motives for 
rejecting all other appellations, I was at length 
determined to adopt the title of the American 
Lounger, by remarking its coincidence with my 
disposition, my habits, and my name. 

Thus much for the appellation which I have adopt- 
ed: I shall now follow the example of many of my 
'predecessors, in giving an account of myself, and 
of my qualifications ; and, “ upon that favourite i 


topic, on which the dull can expatiate with brilli- 
ancy, and the sterile with copiousness,” I shall be 
as brief as possible. 

With respect to my personal appearance, I may 
remark, that I have overheard more than one young 
lady, in a half whisper, acknowledge, that I had 
“ most elegant eyes." With this remark, I have 
been, hitherto, not a little gratified, 'till the un** 
lucky appearance of an essay in the 49th number 
of the Port Folio, with the signature of Restorator, 
very much abated my self-complacency. As the 
author observes, that this epithet is occasionally 
applied to a piece of beef, to a ptach, and to many 
other articles, equally differing in their natures 
from each other, I must acknowledge, that I have 
been rather puzzled ever since, to form a definite 
idea of what the dear creatures mean. I 
! could also repeat many soothing observations upon 
the elegance of my person and dress, were it not 
for the ambiguity already mentioned. I can as- 
sure my female readers, that my attention to the 
latter circumstance costs me nearly as much time 
as the duties of their toilet, especially since the 
happy introduction of wigs saves them the two 
hours, heretofore appropriated to the hair-dresser. 
Not that I would have them imagine, that my per- 
son is attired with studied nicety ; on the con- 
trary, I can honestly say, that it always trkes me 
some time, to give that careless air to my habili- 
ments, which is suitable to the character of a 
lounger. 

With respect to my qualifications, I may ob- 
serve, that I am a most acceptable visitant at tea- 
parties; for I have something pretty to say, to 
each of the fair assembly, and talk sentiment with 
an interesting simper. I hand a young lady to 
and from the piano -forte, with an easy air, and 
applaud her execution, although I can hardly dis- 
tinguish between the much admired air of “ The 
Cottager’s Daughter," ami “ Go to the Devil and 
shake Yourself." Add to this, that I always go 
to the assembly, and to all private dancing parties, 
to which I am invited ; although, in compliance 
with the example of many of my ingenious brother 
loungers, I soon profess myself tired of dancing. 
I frequent the theatre pretty constantly, not to at- 
tend to the play, but to join a knot of ingenious 
young friends, in parading the lobby, with as much 
noise as possible, talking loud, laughing at the 
most serious passages in tragedy, and abashing the 
performers. These traits in my character, will, I 
trust, establish my claim to the appellation which 
I have assumed ; yet, I must candidly own, that, 
without assistance from correspondents, the Ame- 
rican Lounger will boast but a short existence. 
From professed indolence, much cannot be ex- 
pected ; but, if each of my worthy brethren, and 
I may add sisters also, in this city, will only con- 
tribute one letter each, upon some fugitive topic, 
I am confident, that my existence will be more pro- 
tracted than even that of the Spectator of Great- 
Britain; and I should not be at all surprised to 
read, ten years hence, the American Lounger, No. 
500, 

The plan, therefore, that l propose to myself in 
this paper, is to take an occasional glance, in which 
I hope, that IahaB be assisted b y the friendship Qf 


correspondents, at the fleeting topics and manners 
of the day. It will be, particularly, an object with 
me, to attract the attention of the fair ; and I am 
not without hopes of assistance, from the pen of 
many an ingenious female. Their communica- 
tions would always ba received with particular 
pleasure, and meet with particular attention. I 
can assure my readers, that I am very good- 
humoured, and that personal satire, or private ma- 
levolence, shall never pollute these papers. Should 
I be occasionally detected in addressing letters to 
myself, I may plead the example of preceding 
writers, and remark, that none can so completely 
trace all the beauties of a composition, as the 
writer himselfi Should I occasionally draw a cha- 
racter, whether male or female, I would humbly 
warn any person from appropriating it. It may 
be ten to one that I may never have heard of per- 
sons, the lineaments of whose characters may, 
nevertheless, be supposed to be traced, with an 
exactness almost equal to that, with which Stuart 
would copy their features. I could enlarge upon 
this subject ; but Dr. Smollett has treated it in so 
admirable a way, and illustrated it so happily, in 
his prefatory apologue to Roderic Random, that I 
shall, without further ceremony, conclude my in- 
troductory paper, with referring my readers to the 
perusal of it. 

Those of our friends, who may be disposed 
to correspond with Sam Saunter, are requested 
to address their communications to the Editor of 
the Port Folio, as usual ; but to prefix to their con- 
tributions the words “For the American Lounger/' 

REVIEW. 

FOR THR PORTFOLIO . 

“ Reports of Cases, adjudged in the Circuit Court of th« 
United States, for the third Circuit. By John B. Wal* 
lace. Octavo, pp. 146, Philadelphia: published by As* 
bury Dickins, S. C. Ustick, printer, 1801." 

THE industrious reporter of these cases has, with 
a very laudable ambition, chosen to commence his 
professional career, by a history of law cases and 
decisions, in a tribunal, distinguished for the learn-r 
ing of its officers, and the purity of its justice. It 
is but too common for young men of genius, des- 
tined for the profession of the law, to consider their 
legal noviciate in a barrister’s office, but a genteel 
retreat for indolenpe, and who have no object more 
legitimate, than to while away their awkward 
hours, in “ a calm, middle state of mental and 
moral inactivity." 

The number of those, who have substituted 
poetry for special pleading, swells the catalogue of 
British biography ; and Pope, with no exaggera* 
tion of satire, lampoons that class of lawless loiter- 
ers, 

“ Who study Shskspeare— -at the iimt of court,* 9 

With this species of indifference to black letter 
reading, and professional cares, Mr. Wallace ap- 
pears to be in no wise chargeable, Without ne- 
glecting or contemning polite literature, he ha3 
judiciously given his most eager attention to 
Blacxstqne ; and the good Qfbfs diligence 
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and perseverance, appear abundantly in the volume 
before us. 

As we think our reporter’s preface is vigorously 
written, and as its neatness and perspicuity of 
phrase gives us the assurance that Mr. Wallace 
hus mingled classical with law books, we transcribe 
it with much pleasure. It will convey, moreover, 
a very luminous idea of the nature of his design, of 
the “ disadvantages” attendant on his task, of his 
anxiety for the present, and his hope for the future* 

PREFACE. 

BY those who are conversant with subjects ©f municipal 
jurisprudence, the design of publishing memorials of adjudg- 
ed cases in the circuit court, of the United States, for the 
third circuit, will, no doubt, be received with approbation. 

** Questions on the constitution and laws of the United 
Statec, on general commercial law, and the law of nations, 
rr.ust furnish a series of decisions, highly valuable to every 
juridical officer, and of great importance to the community; 
and such are the questions which will principally occupy 
the attention of this court. 

44 It is only for t he execution of the task, that I feel anxiety. 
I am no ways sat is lied that this frst essay will be thought 
to augur favourably of the reporter. It may serve, however, 
to soften the rigour of judgment, to know that it has been 
made under considerable disadvantages, which will not 
attend upon future efforts : and if, in these cirohmstances, 
the present publication should meet with patronage, I shall 
feel encouraged to proceed, in the hope of arriving much 
nearer to the point of merit. 

“ The state of each case will, I think, be fdund to be ac- 
curately given; and the opinion of the court, generally, in 
the words in which it was delivered; w ith only such slight 
departures, in mere phraseology, as to create too variation 
in the sense. It does nbt come within the power of any one 
but the stenographer, to exhibit a copy of an oral discourse, 
that shall, in every particular, comport with the original. 
Where the opinions were written, I have been favoured by 
the judges, with leave to take copies. As to the arguments 
of counsel, from their nature, they require much compres- 
sion : where several are concerned, the arguments of all on 
each side, must be thrown together, in doing this, much 
of the spirit, and many of the beauties of an eloquent debate 
will be lost. I have to lament, that it is not within the 
compass of such compilations, to do justice to the great abi- 
lities, which are conspicuous at the bar of the court, in 
which these cases were decided. AH that I can profess to 
have given on this head, is a correct state of the points 
made by the counsel, and the substance of the arguments 
«n each side. It may be thought, that I sometimes give to 
the arguments, a cast rather more forensic than is usual in 
the modern style of reporting; and that I too frequently in- 
troduce, into the principal report, colloquial and incidental 
matter. I am not conscious, however, of having indulged 
this too far ; and, where 1 have ) itlded to it, I promise my- 
self, it will be found to answer some useful purpose; and 
to present, if not so mnch of symmetry, at least a more 
natural exhibition of the case. 

“ l have only to add, that, in the outset of a great national 
judicature, it appeared to me proper, not only to record the 
more solemn sentences of the law, but also to preserve rules 
of practice , and the course of proceetting. In courts long 
established, and where the practical forms and principles 
are well understood, or may be traced to digested systems, 
.the preservation of these incidental cases of a discretionary 
kind, would not be so important. But, in this court, which 
must, in some measure, originate a code of practice, points 
of that nature, when settled, become of considerable con- 
•cquencc. 

“ Should my design be approved, I purpose to continue a 
report of the adjudged cases in the third circuit. 

“ Philadelphia, October lit, 1801.” 

Mr. Wallace’s motto to hrs book, though, at 
first, it may appear a circumstance, not of suffi- 
cient consequence to justify a particular memorial, 
yet deserves quotation, for its aptness and propriety. 
It is from Cicero, ami declares a salutary and an 
eternal truth. 

41 Optimum est majorcm sequi lestigta." 

The judges of the court, in which these “ cases” 
were u adjudged,” are the 

Honourable William Tilghman, of Pennsylvania, 
chief judge, 

Honourable Richard Basset, of Delaware, 

Honourable William Griffith, of New-Jersey. 

The cases reported are, Hammond’s lessee 
against Haws — Penn against Butler— The United 
States against Duane— the same against King — 
the same against Moore— UcbcYeria against Nairac 


—Ferrer against the same— Duncan against Koch 
— Hollingsworth against Duane — the same against 
the same — Bentaloe against Pratt — Cowan against 
Magauran — Hollingsworth against Duane — Knox 
and Co. against Greenleaf — Bowerbank against 
Morris — the United States against Wayne— Bou- 
dinot against Symmes — and Hollingsworth against 
Duane. 

It is worthy of an incidental remark, that, in a 
brief period, no less than Jive of these reported 
cases are those, in which the editor of the Aurora 
was a party. Law herself seems to hold to this 
partizan, the language of Ulysses, 

41 Peace, factious monster! born to vex the state !” 

It is evident, from the fidelity and precision of 
these reports, that Mr. Wallace is not neglected 
by those, whose juridical skill and experience may 
give sanction and currency to his work. To 
those, who delight in the progress of enterprize, 
and the advancement of industry, no less than to 
law students and practitioners, it will be pleasing 
to learn, that Mr. Wallace determines to perse- 
vere. His work, modest and humble in its pre- 
tensions, may soon reach a “ high and palmy 
state;” and, we doubt not, that future purchasers 
will have occasion to remember, and apply the 
44 crescit eundo ” of Virgil. 

W e cannot conclude this article more advantage- 
ously to Mr. Wallace, than by transcribing the 
following passage, from a very ingenious critique, 
originally published in that respectable journal, 
44 The Gazette of the United States.” 

“ The portrait of the cause is, in every case, just 
to the counsel, honorary to the court, and, as far 
as can come within the knowledge of a few indi- 
viduals, perfectly true throughout ; and when, in the 
report, the state of the case, the argument, and the 
judgment, have these merits, the reporter cannot 
want the aid of apology. The style of reporting 
is essentially the same as that of Dumford and 
East; and the collateral digest of the whole case, 
which Mr. Wallace has given in the beginning or 
course of the report, answers many purposes that 
an index cannot always subserve, while it furnishes, 
for a common-place book, the point of the cause 
already dressed. Many of the reports, particularly 
those of Cowan vs. Magauran, the United States 
vs. King, and Hollingsworth vs. Duane, are exhi- 
bited with singular perspicuity; and cannot but 
determine the readers to extend that encourage- 
ment to Mr. Wallace, which will insure a conti- 
nuation of the work.” 


POLITICS. 

[Many have complained that, in our last volume, too small 
a snare ol our attention was given to polt rxes. As \v$ 
have enlarged the Port Folio, we shall often render it a 
magazine of political disquisition, obtained from princi- 
pals, or derived from the leading papers of the country. 
We resume, this week, the New- York exposition of the po- 
litical imbecility of the president of the United States.] 

FROM THE NEW YORK. EVENING POST. 

AS EXAMINATION OP THE PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE, CONTINUED. 

NUMBER II. 

The next most prominent feature in the mes- 
sage, is the proposal to abandon at once all the in- 
ternal revenue of the country. The motives 
avowed for this astonishing scheme, are, that 
u there is reasonable ground of confdence that this 
part of the revenue may now be safely dispensed 
with-.. .that the remaining sources will be sufficient 
to provide for the support of government, to pay the 
interest of the public debt, and to discharge the princi- 
pal in shorter periods, than the laws or the general 
expectation hadcontemplated...and that, though wars 
and untoward events might change this prospect 
of things, and call for expenses, which the impost 


could not meet. ...yet that sound principles would 
not justify our taxing the industry of our fellow 
citizens, to accumulate treasure for wars to happen 
we know not when, and which might not perhaps 
happen, but from the temptations offered by that 
treasure.” 7 

If we allow these to be more than ostensible 
motives, we shall be driven to ascribe this conduct 
to a deficiency of intellect, and to an ignorance ofour 
financial arrangements, greater than could hive 
been suspected : if hut ostensible, it is then impos. 
sibl. to trace the suggestion to any otfier source, 
than the culpable desire of gaining or securing po- 
pularity, at an immediate expense of public utility, 
equivalent, on a pecuniary scale, to a million 6f 
dollars annually ; and at the greater expense of a 
very serious innovation of our system of public 
credit. 

That these, at least, are the certain consequences 
of the measure, shall be demonstrated by argu- 
ments, which are believed to be unanswerable. 

To do this the more effectually, it is necessary 
to premise, that some of the revenues, now propos- 
ed to be relinquished, are, with every solemnity of 
law, pledged for paying the interest and redeeming 
the principal of our public debt, foreign and do- 
mestic. As to the interest, and such parts of the 
principal, as, by the original constitution of the 
debt, are payable by annual instalments, the appro- 
priation is absolute. As to the residue, it is quali- 
fied. On the third of March, 1795, was passed an 
act of congress, which forms a main pillar in the 
fabric of our public credit.. ..which, maturing and 
perfecting the establishment of a sinking fund , en- 
deavours, with peculiar solicitude, to render it 
adequate, effectual, and inviolable. By the eighth 
section of this act, it is provided, u That all sur- 
passes of the revenue, which shall remain at the 
end of any year, and which, at the next session of 
congress, shall not be otherwise appropriated or 
reserved by law^ shall, ipso facto, become a part of 
the sinking fund.” This fund, by other provisions 
of the same act, is vested in commissioners, in trust , 
t© be applied to the redemption of the debt, by- 
reimbursement or by purchase, until the whole 
shall be extinguished s and the fkith of the United 
States is expressly engaged, that the monies, 
which are to constitute the fund, shall inviolably 
remain so appropriated and vested, until the re- 
demption of the debt shall be completely effected. 

The simple statement of these provisions goes 
for to confirm the character, which we have given 
to the proposition. But a distinct examination of 
the reasons, by which it is supported, will, when 
taken in connexion with those provisions, place 
beyond doubt, its absurd and pernicious tendency* 

The first inducement offered for relinquishing 
the internal revenue, is a reasonable ground of conf- 
dence that it may safely be dispensed with. 

When it is considered that we are in the very 
crisis of an important change of situation ; passing 
from a state, in which neutrality had procured to 
our commerce, and to the revenue depending on it, 
a great artificial increase....with good reason to 
look for a diminution, and without satisfactory 
data , to enable us to fix the extent of this diminu- 
tion: can any thing be more rash, more empirical, 
than voluntarily to abandon a valuable and grow- 
ing branch of income, of which we are already in 
possession ? Can it be said, that merely “ a rea- 
sonable ground of confidence” is a sufficient warrant 
for so important a surrender ? Surely we ought 
to have been told, that there was at least a moral 
certainty of the fact. But even this would not have 
been deemed enough by a prudent statesman. 
Nothing less than experimental certainty ought to 
have been relied upon. There was no pressure of 
circumstances making it proper to precipitate the 
measure. It would have been ridiculous to pre- 
tend that the burden is so heavy as to demand im- 
mediate relief} and} without this incentive to r;din- 
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qulshment experience ought undoubtedly to hare 
been taken, as the only fit and sure guide. 

Not only is it problematical what the present 
duties on imposts, will, for succeeding years, pro* 
duce ; but it is in a degree questionable, whether 
it may not be found necessary to reduce the rates. 
That they are now high, when compared with the 
commercial capital of our country, is not to be 
denied, and whether they may not be found too 
high for a beneficial course of our trade, is yet to 
be decided by experiment. The latter augmenta- 
tions of the rates of duty, were made at times, 
and under circumstances, in the situations of this 
and other countries, which forbid us to regard past 
experience as conclusive on the point. 

Should it be said, in answer, that the revenues 
can hereafter be renewed, if, on trial, it shall be 
found that they have been prematurely abandoned, 
the decisive reply is, that this is to invert the na- 
tural order of just reasoning* Were it now the 
question, whether such revenues should be created, 
ih anticipation of a possible deficiency, the correct 
answer would be, let experiment first ascertain 
the necessity : as they already exist, on a question 
to abolish them, the answer equally ought to be, 
Jet experience first shew them to be unnecessary. 

But how can they be unnecessary? Let us 
grant that the remaining sources will be equal to 
the purposes enumerated in the message, does it 
follow that it will not still be wise to retain the in- 
ternal revenue? Is it not desirable that govern- 
ment should have it in its power to discharge the 
debt faster than may have been contemplated ? Is 
not this a felicity in our situation, which ought to 
be improved? A precious item in the public for- 
tune, which ought not rashly to be squandered ? 
But it is not even true that the laws have exclu- 
sively contemplated a definite period, for the ulti- 
mate redemption of the entire debt. They have 
only made a determinate provision for its extin* 
guishment, at all events, within a given term of 
years : but, anxious to shorten the period, they, in 
the danse, which has been quoted, respecting the 
•urplusses of revenue, have made an auxiliary pro- 
vision for the purpose of abridging that term. The 
message, while it goes to impair the efficacy of the 
principal provision, proposes formally to renounce 
the auxiliary, and thus to disappoint the provident 
care of the laws to accelerate the discharge of the 
debt. 

How reconcileable is this witV the wanton and 
unjust clamours heretofore vented against those, 
who projected and established our present system 
of public credit; charging them with a design to 
perpetuate the debt, under the pretext that a pub- 
lic debt was a public blessing! It is not to be forgot- 
ten, that in these clamours Mr. Jefferson liberally 
participated ! Now, it seems, the tone is entirely 
changed. The past administrations, who hacl so 
long been calumniated by thp imputation of that 
pernicious design, are, of a sudden, discovered to 
have done too much for the speedy discharge of the 
<debt, and its duration is to be prolonged, by throw- 
ing away a part of the fond destined for its prompt 
redemption.... Wonderful union of consistency and 
wisdom l 

Before we yield ^mr approbation to the proposal, 
we ought to havjp ? guarantee for^he continuance 
*f our peace, fopg enough to give effect tQ the lei- 
.sOfely operation of that residue pf the fund, which 
it is intended to retain : else war, which never fails 
to bring with it an accumulation of debt, may in- 
tervene, and we may then rapidly hasten to that 
period, when the exigencies of government may . 
render it necessary tp appropriate too large a 
portion of the earnings of labour . To guard against 
to unfortunate a result, towards which there fo 
qays too great a tendency, in the affairs of nations, 

past administrations have evinced a deep fore- 
pxereised a truly patriotic care.' Unhap, 


| py will it be, if any succeeding projector shall be 
I permitted to frustrate their salutary plan. 

It has been seen that the message anticipates, 
and attempts to answer objections to the derelic- 
tion of revenue : the answer is, that “ sound prin- 
ciples will not permit us to tax the industry of our 
citizens, to accumulate treasure for wars to hap- 
pen we know not when, and which might not per- 
haps happen, but for the temptations offered by 
that treasure.” Unless, however, the accumulation 
of treasure be the necessary consequence of retain- 
ing the revenue, this argument is evidently futile. 
But the president had only to open our statute 
book to learn, that this consequence is chimerical. 
All future surplusses of revenue, being already 
eventually appropriated to the discharge of the 
public debt, it follows, that, till the whole debt 
shall have been extinguished, there could be no 
accumulation of treasur e....no spoil from that source, 
to tempt the rapacity of a greedy invader. Here 
we fix the charge of ignorance of our financial ar- 
rangements : to which there can be no alternative, 
but a deliberate design to delude the people. Be- 
tween the two, let the worshippers of tnc idol make 
their option. 


If UMBER III. 

HAD our laws been less provident than they have 
been, yet must it give us a very humble idea of the 
talents of our president as a statesman, to find him 
embarrassed between an absolute abandonment of 
revenue, and an inconvenient accumulation of trea- 
sure. Pursuing the doctrine professed by his 
sect, that our public debt is a national curse, which 
cannot too promptly be removed, and adhering to 
the assurance*, which he has virtually given, that 
a sponge, the favour if e instrument , shall not be em- 
ployed for the purpose, how has it happened that 
he should have overlooked the simple and obvious 
expedient, of using the supposed excess of income, 
as a remedy for so great a mischief? 

After ajl we have heard in times past, it would 
ill become either the head, or any member of the 
orthodox sect to contend, that a too rapid reimburse- 
ment of the debt might be attended with evils. In 
e.ourtesy, however, this shall be supposed to be 
urged by some new convert, who has not entirely 
shaken off the prejudices pf former jpotles of 
thinking; and it shalj be examined, whether this 
argument will afford a justification of the measure 
recommended. 

It shall not be denied, that the immediate pay- 
ment of our whole debt, if practicable, would be 
likely to be injurious in various ways. It would, 
in the first instance, produce a money -plethora, if 
the phrase may be allowed, which experience has 
shown to be inauspicious to the energies, and es- 
pecially to the morality and industry of a nation. 
The quick efflux of this money to pay a considera- 
ble part of the debt in the hands of foreigners; and 
to procure from abroad the means of gratifying an 
cn creased extravagance, would, after some time, 
substitute a too great vacuity to a too great ful- 
ness ; leaving us to struggle with the bad habits 
incident to the latter state, and with the emba- 
rassments of a defective circulation. To these, 
other reasons might be added, which, though equal- 
ly just and solid, are omitted, as being more liable 
to dispute. 

Though an extreme cape is here presented, the 
immediate reimbursement of the entire debt ; yet 
it must be admitted, that the same considerations 
are applicable, in a less degree, to a summary, or 
very rapid repayment, by large instalments. But 
the answer to a)l this is, that it would have been 


• One of the essential principles of government, is “ the 
boncH payment (four debts and sacred preservation of the puh- 
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full time to adopt preliminary measures against 
evils from such a source, when experience had rea- 
lized the danger. Till such time, it is certainly 
the highest wisdom to continue the employment 
of a fund, which is already provided, and without 
overburdening the people, for the all imi>ortant 
purpose of exonerating the nation from debt, and 
of placing it in a condition, with competent re- 
sources to meet future contingencies, which may 
threaten its safety. On the other hand, is it net 
a mark of the highest improvidence and Ibllv, to 
throw away an important part of this fuud, on the 
mere speculation that it may possibly be super- 
fluous ? 

But admitting it to be already ascertained* that 
the fund is greater than what is requisite to extin- 
guish the debt, with convenient celerity ; does it 
follow that the excess, if retained, must he suffer- 
ed to accumulate, and that no different method 
could have been found to employ it, which would 
have been productive of adequate utility? 

Whatever diversity of opinion there may he, 
with regard to military and naval preparation', lor 
the defence and security of the country, there are 
some things, in which all well-informed and reflect- 
ing men unite. Arsenals, founderies, dock-yards 
and magazines, especially those containing materi- 
als for the construction and equipment of ships, so 
that, upon the breaking out of a war, there may 
be a sufficient supply of warlike implements, and 
of means for the Speedy creation of a navy ; are 
by all deemed eligible objects of public care. To 
provide for these objects, upon a competent, though 
moderate scalp, >vill be attended with expense so 
considerable, as to leave nothing to spare from the 
amount of our present income. To persons un- 
acquainted with thp subject, the quantities of sc* 
veral articles on hand may appear ample; but, to 
good judges, there is hardly any one class of sup- 
plies, which will not be thought to require much 
augmentation. As for as a navy is concerned, the 
deficiency is palpable* 

If dock-yards are to be established in earnest, 
they ought certainly to be well protected. For 
this purpose, fortifications of a substantial and du? 
cable nature, very different from the temporary 
shifts hitherto adopted, ought to be erected. An4 
if the president will inquire into the cost of even 
these trifling constructions, in the instances where 
they have been managed with all practicable eco- 
nomy, he will become convinced, that the erection 
of proper works would call for an expenditure for- 
bidding the supposition of a superfluity of revenue. 

In addition to objects of national security, there 
are many purposes of great public utility, to 
which the revenues in question might be applied. 
The improvement of the communications between 
the different parts of our country, is an object well 
worthy of the national purse, and one, which would 
abundantly repay to labour the portion of its earn - 
ings, which may have been borrowed for that pur- 
pose. To provide roads and bridges, is within 
the direct purview of the constitution. In many 
parts of the country, especially in the Western 
Territory, a matter, in which the Atlantic states 
are equally interested, aquccfocts and canals wpujd 
alsp be fit subjects of pecuniary aid, from the ge- 
neral government. In France, England, and other 
parts pf Europe, institutions exist supported by 
public contributions, which eminently promote 
agriculture and the art^ : such institutions merit 
imitation by our government: they arc of the 
number of those, which, directly and sensibly, re- 
compense labour , for what it lends to their agency. 

To suggestions of the last kind, the adepts of 
the new school have a ready answer: Industry wilt 
succeed an4 prosper , in proportion as it is left to the 
exertions of individual enterpri%e . This favourite • 

dogma, when taken as a general rule, is true ; bm, 
as an exclusive one, it is false, and leads to error 
fo the administration pfj>qb}ic alfoirs, Jn m^ttefs 
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of industry, hmflan enterprise ought, doubtless, to 
be left free in the main, not fettered by too much 
regulation ; but practical politicians know, that it 
may be beneficially stimulated, by prudent aids 
and encouragements on the part of the government* 
This is proved by numerous examples, too tedious 
to be cited: examples, which will be neglected 
only by indolent and temporising rulers, who love 
to loll in the lap of epicurean ease, and seem to 
imagine, that to govern well, is to amuse the won- 
dering multitude with sagacious aphorisms and 
oracular sayings. 

What has been observed, is sufficient to render 
it manifest, that, independent of the extinguish- 
mentof the debt, the revenues proposed to be yield- 
ed up, would find ample and very useful employ- 
ment, for a variety of public purposes. Already 
in possession of so valuable a resource; having 
surmounted the difficulties, which, from the opi- 
nions and habits of our citizens, obstruct, in this, 
more than in any other country, every new provi- 
sion for adding to our public income; certainly 
without a colourable pretence for there being a 
grievous or undue pressure on the community ••••• 
how foolish will it be to resign the boon, perhaps 
in a short time to be compelled again to resort to 
it ; and, for that purpose, to hazard a repetition of 
the obstacles, which have been before encountered 
and overcome ; which, however, gave birth to one 
insurrection, and may give birth to another ? In- 
fatuated must be the councils, from which so inju- 
rious a project has proceeded ! 

But admitting the position, that there is an ex- 
cess of income, which ought to be' relinquished, 
still the proposal to surrender the internal revenue 
is impolitic. It ought to be carefully preserved, 
as not being exposed to the casualties, incident to 
our intercourse with foreign nations, and therefore 
the most certain™. It ought to be preserved, as 
reaching to descriptions of persons, who are not 
proportionably affected by the impost, and as tend- 
ing for this reason, to distribute the public burden 
more equitably.. ....It ought to be preserved, be- 
cause, if revenue can really be spared, it is best to 
do it in such a manner, as will conduce to the re- 
lief or advancement of our navigation and com- 
merce. Rather let the tonnage duty on American 
vessels be abolished, and let the duties be lessened 
on some particular articles, on which they may 
pre6& with inconvenient weight. Let not the 
merchant be provoked to attempt to evade the du- 
ties, by the sentiment, that liis ease or interest is 
disregarded, and that his capital alone is to be 
clogged and encumbered by the demands of the 
treasury. 

But who and what are the merchants, when com- 
pared with the patriotic votaries of whisky in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia l 

LUCIUS CRASStTS. 


[From, tie *ity of Washington, we hav« just received a very 
interesting pamphlet, intended to expose tiie enormous 
evils, which will ensue from the abolition of the present 
judiciary system. It is our duty toreprint this admirable 
argument. It will lie concluded in ui vxtra Port Folio, 
which will he published on an early day of the ensuing 
week.] 

A FRIEND TO Tffg CONSTITUTION* 

No. I. 

To an American, who loves his country, and its 
present Imppy frame of government, and ascribes 
to that frame of government much of the positive 
good we possess, as well as our escape from those 
ills, which have, for years, alflicted a large portion 
of the human race, ....who looks ta the same source 
for the sujcst guaranty of future prosperity, and 
i uunts, upon il tut that from, which,. if preserved in. 


its purity, the same blessings will flow for his pos- 
terity, which have been so amply enjoyed by bim- 
self,....any premeditated attack upon the constitu- 
tion of the United States, which sliall endanger its 
vital principles, and render it less capable of pro- 
tecting public liberty, and of affording safety to in- 
dividuals, must cause the most serious alarm. 
That the great mass of my fellow citizens are of 
this description, and are truly solicitous to preserve 
unimpaired, that wise, and, hitherto, beneficial 
system of civil policy, which now prevails in Ame- 
rica, I will not permit myself to doubt. If they 
can be seduced into measures, which assail the 
fundamentals of the constitution, and radically 
change its essential parts, I am persuaded that 
such melancholy deviations into error must be at- 
tributable rather t* the fallibility of the human 
mind, than to an intentional abandonment of prin- 
ciples, it is alike their duty and their interest to 
maintain. Unfortunately for the happiness and 
liberty of man, the warmth of discussion in popu- 
lar governments, produces a zeal, and too often a 
malignity in party, peculiarly calculated to favour 
and produce these deviations. Under their in- 
fluence, so unpropilious to the exercise of judg- 
ment, or the dominion of reason, we overlook the 
prostration of the most sacred principles, provided 
our political antagonists be prostrated with them. 
In the triumph of victory, we forget that we are 
triumphing over the constitution of our country ; 
and, while we speak only of eradicating mischiefs, 
against which we have been in habits of declaim- 
ing, we not unfrequently establish precedents, fatal 
to the choicest institutions of society. 

It U then in the first moments of success, that 
tfie honest men of* a party, for such there are in 
all parlies, ought to distrust themselves, and ex- 
amine, with cautious attention, their own mea- 
sures. That spirit of party, which generally ani- 
mates an opposition, is no longer allowable, when, 
ceasing to be a mere opposition, it has become the 
government of the country, and has acquired the 
power of dictating the measures of the nation. 
While new in this opposition, and yet under the 
influence of those irritations experienced in acquir- 
ing it, there is much danger of being still actuated 
by the spirit of revenge, rather t han that of a li- 
beral policy ; by the spirit of party, rather than 
that of the nation. To guard against this danger, 
which, in republics, has often produced such 
serious calamities, which has seldom been more 
imminent, than in the present moment, all those 
who love real liberty aught, unmindful of former 
distinctions or animosities, to rally together, round 
the standard of the constitution, and form one in- 
dissoluble band for its protection. 

To prove that the times require this virtuous 
effort, and that the constitution of our country is 
in danger, needs no other evidence, than the 
openly avowed plan, formed by persons, high in 
the new ministerial party, to annihilate the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary of the United States. 

If any one political truth has been demonstrated 
hy unvarying experience, it is, that life and pro- 
perty can only be secured under a system of go- 
vernment, in which the judges are withdrawn from 
that influence, which results from dependence on 
the will of others, for the continuance in office. 
There is no proposition, on which the best politi- 
cal writers have more generally concurred, than 
on this. There is none, on which the judgment 
of America appears to have been more completely 
formed. There is none, which the constitution of 
our country seems to have more cautiously 
guarded. 

How daring, haw criminally daring then must 
be that hand, which can pollute the sacred page 
containing this principle, so replete with human 
happiness, so admired by the wise and virtuous of 
all nations, so approved by the sober judgment of 
America^. -and blot k forever from our code of 


fundamental law! How completely must the 
spirit of party, instead of tliat of the nation, pre- 
dominate, if such measures ean prevail l How 
entirely must the spirit of revenge have supplanted 
that of patriotism, if matured opinions, founded on 
the solid base of experience, are to be abandoned 
forever, in order to serve the malignant purpose 
of the moment ! How unsafe, how miserably un- 
safe, must be every other principle of the consti- 
tution, if one so important to our happiness, sad 
so strongly fenced in by express provision, in the 
great charter we profess to reverence, can be offer- 
ed up a sacrifice to resentments, which ought ne- 
ver to have been felt ! 

I believe I need not fear contradiction, when I 
say, that had the dependence of the judiciary been 
suggested in the convention of sages, which form- 
ed our constitution, no member could have been 
found, who would not with all his powers have re- 
probated a principle, which puts into hazard the 
first objects, for which men enter into society, by 
leaving their persons and their property insecure. 
In that day of genuine patriotism, when party had 
not yet unfolded its powers, when faction had not 
yet erected its crest : when the only effort, with- 
out view to men, was to establish wise and correct 
principles, no roan could have been found depart- 
ing so far from the theories of the statesman, the 
lessons of experience, and the opinions of his coun- 
try, as to have maintained the political heresy, that 
judges ought to depend on the legislature for their 
continuance in office. 

Had such a doctrine stolen into the constitution, 
offered to the states for their acceptance, we need 
only examine the several governments they have 
framed for themselves, to determine what would 
have been its fate. We cannot doubt but that so 
pernicious a principle would have been universally 
execrated ; the opponents of the constitution 
would, throughout our continent, have taken this 
strong ground : from every quarter of the union, 
the danger, to which liberty would be exposed, 
from an enslaved judiciary, would have resounded 
in our ears : and not all the necessity, not all the 
other excellencies of that instrument, could have 
saved it from rejection. For this I appeal to the 
opinions then entertained by those, who acted ei- 
ther in the general or state conventions, and con- 
jure them by the sacred flame of patriotism, which 
then glowed in their bosoms, and which cannot yet 
be intirely extinguished, to examine well the 
causes, which have changed their opinions, before 
they yield to that change. 

If, at any time before the late revolution in men* 
I hope not fatally in measures, the abstract propo- 
sition, unapplied to particular characters, of cre- 
ating a dependent judiciary, had been made to the 
people of America, who would have been found to 
support it l Who would not, with all his powers* 
have reprobated a doctrine so fraught with bane- 
ful consequences, so surcharged with danger to the 
dearest rights of man l If the first or second ad- 
ministration could have so deviated from their prin- 
ciples, as to have countenanced such a measure* 
how would it have been received by those, who, 
under a third administration, are themselves iCa. 
patrons ? Let their efforts to agitate the public 
mind on the mission of Mr. Jay answer this ques- 
tion. 

What can have produced this ominous change l 
The very men, who then affected to tremble for 
the independence of the judiciary, because a judge 
might be bribed by being appointed tea temporary 
employment, without emolument, who affected to 
tremlbe for the constitution, because a judge enter- 
ed on the performance of duties he was not forbidden 
to discharge: now boldly and openly support a mea- 
sure, which totally prostrates that independence, by 
making the office dependent on the will of the le- 
gislature* and at the same time inflicts a vital 
wound on the. constitution* which explicitly de- 
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dares the tenure of the judicial office to be during 
good behaviour. 

These things require the serious consideration, 
not only of the wise and good, but of all those, 
who, from any motives whatever, wish to perpetu- 
ate to themselves and their posterity, the blessings 
of civil liberty* 

The subject wilt be more closely examined in a 
succeeding number. 

POLITE LITERATURE. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

The success of the elegant poems, which have 
appeared, under the title of The Pleasures of 
Hope, and The Pleasures of Memory, seems to 
have encouraged the attempt of an author (Mr. P. 
Courtier), who has lately published a little volume, 
called The Pleasures of Solitude. From a perusal 
of his work, we cannot assign to him so honour- 
able a station in the temple of Fame, as that al- 
ready occupied by his celebrated predecessors, 
Rogers and Campbell. He has adopted, in his 
poem, the stanza of Spenser, a measure which is 
now read with far less pleasure than the common 
heroic line, which fatigues, with the repetition of 
the same sound, and which, we think, has been 
successfully adopted by two authors only, in mo- 
dern times, Beattie, in his exquisite poem of The 
Minstrel, and Sotheby, in his animated translation 
of Wieland’s Oberon. We have not forgotten The 
School-mistress of Shenstone ; but, as this is a 
perfect imitation, and does not extend to any con- 
siderable length, it scarcely constitutes an excep- 
tion to the remark. 

The poem of The Pleasures of Solitude is in 
three books. We shall transcribe the arguments, 
as these will give the most adequate idea of the 
plan of the author. 

jtMcuMMsr or book /. 

Introduction — General design of the Poem — Some effects of 
Solitude — Nature, Fancy, Solitude— Lord Bacon’s obser- 
vation on the subject of the Poem— Whom Solitude de- 
lights— Expostulations with those inimical to Solitude- 
Distinction between Solitude, as it applies to the virtuous, 
and as it is apprehended by the dissipated— Conclusion 
of book the first. 

AROUXEXr OF BOOK It . 

Solitude promotes Gratitude and Friendship— The concen- 
tration and fixedness of the Affections, arising in Soli- 
tude, necessary to their strength — Utility of partial feel- 
; ngs— Strictures on Philosophical Universal Ists— Nature 
invariable: the Happiness resulting from this order — So- 
litude soothes the mind, often supplies the want of social 
resources; it aids the moral feelings, and calms the 
Passions— Different effects of similar objects, as varied 
by circumstance : exemplifications of this truth — Conclu- 
sion of Book II. that we are indebted to Solitude even for 
the gratifications which we experience from public Plea- 
sures. 

JRGUMEltr OF BOOK III* 

Nature of Book 111— Retrospective thoughts— Youth the 
happier state— Solitude as it aiTects Childhood; as it tends 
to assuage the troubles of maturer life — Affliction— Fame 
— Solitude by no means local — Improvement — Solitude 
highly conducive toPiety — Conclusion of the Poem. 

In the execution of his plan, the author has been 
occasionally, but by no means uniformly, success- 
ful. The first stanza has a degree of obscurity 
which is unpleasant. 

Some best mad dissonance shall entertain. 

In these is tumult or ambition rife ; 

Other such passions view with sweet disdain. 

They love the insipidities of life} 

Again, there are whom both its ceaseless strife 
And idle vacancies alike disgust ; 

And 6ome who houriy dread assassin's knife ? 

For ever struggling in. the toil unjust, 

These hate the eye of man, and mourn beneath the dust 
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The second is far more happy. 

No exile 1, from social convene driven. 

Who sing of Nature, Fancy, Solitudes 
No surly misanthrope, to whom is given 
To shroud where sympathies uare not intrude. 
Though 1, alas! have borne the buffet rude, 

Have dregged the chalice, brimming with deceit, 

And known of fortune in her darkest mood; 

1 from the world but ask some kind retreat, 

Where storms remotely frown, and billows vainly beat. 

Of the following three stanzas, the first is harsh, 
but the second and third contain a well-drawn 
picture. 

His was a dogma specious, but confined. 

Who of retirement this drear semblance drew 
The man secluded, either, far refined, 

Claims km with angel, or, to that vile crew, 

Ycleped satanic, mast belong; a view 
Unworthy this of one, whom vulgar lore 
Vainly resisted.. ...Bacon, who, s’ill true 
To science, dared the path untrod before, 

And sought, with uniired steps, its limits to explore. 

Sure, 'twas not Solitude the sage pourtrayed. 

But gloomy banishment to wilds forlorn; 

Not the calm breezes of the rural shade : 

But sullen thought, in love and madness bom ; 

The sad resolves of him, from whom are torn 
Life's opening dreams, who hates even human kind; 

For whom no carols wake the merry mom ; 

Nor suits there aught the aspect of whose mind. 

Save the dark gathering skies, and rough and bowling 
wind. 

And, at such time, O see ! by frenzy sped. 

The melancholy man yon summit gain, 

To the bleak tempest bare hisburoing head. 

Then, like the tempest, scowl upon the plain. 

Ah ! not to him those kindly pains pertain. 

Which heal and harmonize, and renovate; 

Known only these to that high-favoured train. 

Who, while by nature touch'd, their souls dilate. 

Can speed the hour with bliss, and smile at frowning 
fate. 

Wc occasionally trace a coincidence of thought 
between Mr. Courtier, and the elegant author of 
the Task, in the favourable effects of solitude upon 
the heart. The following stanzas, which represent 
it as highly conducive to piety, conclude the 
poem : 

In secret best the humble soul may rise. 

As grateful incense, to the Eternal Pover 1 
Winging its way above yon passing skies, 

To Him, who loves the world-excluded hour. 

Tvs now, that streams of heavenly radiance shower 
* On the misguided thought; now, that the ways 
Of chequered Provideuce no longer lower; 

Now that the enlightened eye can firmly gaze 
Bcyoud the precincts drear of this benighted maze. 

And whether Spring descend in vesture bright, 

Or Summer wanton in a thousand hues, 

Or Autumn cast around a mellowing light, 

Or leafless Winter moral truth infuse; 

Whether in nature’s various path we muse, 

Or lonely pause amid the city’s roar ; 

Be it in youth or age } the mind pursues 
That, which alone shall halcyon smiles restore, 

The solitary haunt by foe unharassed more ! 

Upon the whole, we have perused this poem 
with some pleasure. The author appears to be a 
sincere friend to the cause of religion and morality, 
and though he has sometimes sketched the world in 
colours of too dark a hue, he uniformly evinces a 
benevolent design to advance the best interests of 
his fellow-creatures* 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 

FOR THE PORTFOUO. 

In our former articles, under this head, We have 
principally confined our attention to foreign pub- 
lications; we shall now chearfully notice a work 
of this class, which is edited in our own city. 
The third volume of Mr. Carr's Musical Journal 
has just compnenccd, and the three numbers of 
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it, which are already published, give fair promise 
of the merit which it will be found to possess, 
when completed. In the vocal section,, two num- 
bers have appeared. The first commences with 
the “ Exile of Erin,*’ composed by Mr. Carr; the 
music of which expresses, with his usual success, 
the spirit and pathos of a ballad, possest of unu- 
sual poetical merit. The scientific hearer will 
admire, and the common one will applaud, the 
felicity of the transition into the major key, in the 
fifth line of each stanza, the return to the minor 
in the last, and the abrupt singularity of its close. 
This is succeeded by a pleasing melody of Mozz- 
hingi’s, introduced in the comedy of Life; and 
the number concludes with a canzonet by Hook, 
which may be numbered among the more happy 
efforts of one, who, in our opinion, has composed 
too much for his reputation. The second contains 
a charming little ballad, called u The Sails are 
Bent,** the song with which Mrs. Merry enchanted 
us in the Wedding in Wales; the animated and 
chearful melody of“ Each coming Day," sung by 
Mrs. Jones in II Bondocani ; and a ballad, called 
« Lady Alice," which we remember to have per- 
used with pleasure, among Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry. If the music; of this bal- 
lad be modern, we must admire the Felicity with 
which it has been adapted ; but we rather suspect 
it to be an ancient melody harmonized. 

Of the instrumental section, one number only 
has appeared, containing a waltz, by Clementi ; 
which will be an acceptable exercise for the young 
performer, during the present rage for dances of 
that description. 

Mr. Shaw has issued proposals for a volume of 
Sacred Music. We wish him success in his under- 
taking ; for we are the decided votaries of the old 
school in that science. Our ears are soon satisfi- 
ed with the general run of modern compositions ; 
but we can always listen, with fresh delight, to 
the impressive combinations of those u mighty 
magicians of harmony," who are emphatically 
called u the old masters.'* 

MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

A new musical instrument has lately been in- 
vented at Paris, by an ingenious German. It is 
called The Harmonicon . It is of a round form,, 
about a foot and a half in diameter, hollow in the 
middle, and the distance between the two ends 
about three or four inches. In the upper end, or 
top, a number of metal bodkins are inserted, from 
the length of an inch, to seven or eight inches, 
in progressive proportion. With these are con- 
nected a number of brass wires, like those of a 
piano-forte, and which cover the surface of that 
end. The instrument is played with a common 
fiddle-stick. When skilfully touched, it produces 
the most agreeable sounds, and very similar to 
the musical glasses. The music is very sweet. 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

The London satyrist is continually making him- 
self and his readers merry, by sarcasm or declama- 
tion against face painting. But we reverently presume, 
that in Philadelphia, the pure and the pious, where 
no cheeks are crimsoned but by modest suffusion, 
or the glow of Christian charity, there cannot be 
the least foundation for the subsequent charge. 

In this enlightened age, the visage that time had 
tinctured with a philomot hue, now assumes the 
mellow blush of Hebe. Circassia sends her bloom 
to animate the face of American beauty ; exotic 
blushes are imported, as superior to those suffu- 
sions, formerly celebrated by our poets ; and art> 
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What stupid mortal’s head candoubt. 
The devil's I, me is almost out j 
1 hat Gog and Magog must retreat, 

And own their troops are fairly beat} 
And that our country soon will find 
A k rknch Millejiicm to her mind. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

AFTER some delay, the unavoidable re- 
sult of new arrangements, No. 1, of the New 
Series of the Port Folio is submitted to 
the friends of the Editor, and of a magazine , 
conducted upon principles neither timid, 
versatile, nor complying. The brief his- 
tory of its fortune may be boldly written. 
It is supported, and always will be sup- 
ported by the liberality of the catholic, and 
the energy of the stedfast. It has been, 
and will be forsaken by many, either 
captious, or hostile. But neither a sub- 
scription, angrily withdrawn, nor the inso- 
lence of democratic dictation, will urge a 
disciple of*the old school to temporize; 
to court the populace, or tremble with the 
pusillanimous ; to surrender up the man- 
liness of sentiment ; and forfeit the title of 
consistency; or, by a miserable process, 
to soften and dilute the ink of his press, till 
nothing but a weak and watery infusion re- 
main, too indistinct to be looked at, either 
for brilliancy or use. 

By the employment of a type entirely 
new, which, though small, is of a face 
beautiful and bold, we are enabled, without 
any augmentation of price, to give nearly 
two additional pages of letter press. Hence, 
the numbers of the Port Folio for a month 
greatly exceed, in quantity, the ordinary li- 
mits of a magazine, and we have the satis- 
faction, with Mr. Nichols, the conductor 
of a well-known literary journal, in Lon- 
don, “ to give a great plenty of matter for a 
cheap consideration.” 


past year, the Editor was constantly chagrined by 
the carelessness of carriers, and the croak of com- 
plaint. His city subscribers may rest assured that 
they will be attended to with courtesy and dili- 
gence by Mr. Fry, 

Gentlemen throughout the United States, and in 
British America ; in England, or her colonial posses- 
sions, will please to apply to the Editor, No. 25, North 

Second-street, Philadelphia. Their orders and 
letters will bo straightway answered. 

No paper will be delivered in the city, nor trans- 
mitted to the country, without payment in advance. 

As the publication of the paper has been delay- 
ed until to-day, we shall print two numbers the 
ensuing week. Fifty-two papers will be delivered, 
as usual, in the course of the year. 

For the accommodation of the curious, who wish 
to please the eye, or the careful, who choose to 
md their files, a few copies of the Port FoIkPwiU 
be printed on superfine paper, at six dollars, the an- 
nual subscription. 

Our T heatrical review will be resumed next 

week. “ The Drama’’ will recive a due share of 
our attention. 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 


niiL h ’’ S t Lw thDr ? f “ S f™Ptoms of thp MilJe- 
HYn> tile new year’s verses of the carrier of the 

,lm » p “ iro P bi * 

O. happy people, h*ppy land, 

Wh „ “!* J 1 ^ W«h* “recr withstand ! 

When .u,u7lui s ^r^d'ahbS Wi,h 

When taxes all are swept away, 

A>Xl ’ J-mxc casAf" th s only play. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

IN future, all epistolary applications or communi- 
cations, for this paper, must be addressed, « To 
the Editor of the Port F olio, No. 25, North Second 
Street, Philadelphia,” on whom the sole manage- 
ment of the concern has devolved. 

Gentlemen of Philadelphia, inclined to take in 
this paper, will please to leave their names, ad- 
dress, andsubscription money, with William Frt 
bookseller, Np. 36, Chesnut street, by whom they 
will be regularly and punctually furnished with the 
Port Folio, to whom they will prefer any complaint 
of negligence, and by whom all mistakes in the 
delivery of the paper will be rectified. During the 


VOREIGN occurrences. 

-- the 29th of October, the ring met both 

J speech P Hi ,ament ’ 0pencd the <*«ion !££ 
a speech. He congratulates the country upon hrr 

wftif 'he NoSm r n nCe ’ 

witn tne Northern powers, and is of opinion that 
the essential rights of England are secured „nd 
her substantial interests regarded, by the late p— 

in theteW ° f * the hou * e 

v • 16 anSwcr to the s Peech, au anil 

mated discussion was maintained by Messrs. Ad- 
dington, Pitt, Windham, Sheridii, and Fox. 
These gentlemen seemed to anticipate an opport£ 
mty to give their sentiments upon the Zce^T 
although the subject was not before Umhouse, Mr.’ 
Windham, in his usual bold and explicit language* 
expressed his strongest sentiments of disap|ro£- 

^Anri ( - i r re,,mlnarieS - As this nervous jpeech 

is Anti-Gallican ; as it is a war speech; as ft is a 
wise one; as it is the honest idiom of an undaunt- 
ed and prescient legislator ; as it is exactly such a 

speech as Edmund Burke would applaud, and Dr. 

11 1S proper t0 P res cnt to the pub- 
lic its bolder features. “ Mr. Windham said he 
should have contented himself with giving a silent 
vote of approbation of the address, had it nothap- 

Pf”®! . l t hat . so . me thin g s were dropped, which 
seemed to imply an approbation of the prelimina- 
nes Peace. His friend did not intend it so, but 

lZ? H hat he sa,d ’ seemed to convey an idea, 
that all the members of the house approved of that 
measure ; he was desirous to give no countenance 
to opinions, to which he did not assent. This 
matter being clearly understood, he should have 
no disposition to say more this night, upon the 
subject, reserving the opinion he had formed, and 
the reasons he had to support it with, to the occa- 
sion which might regularly call for it, whick 
would, he presumed, be a hnf appointed for that 
purpose; but as his honourable friend had gone a 
little further, and had given his opinion upon the 
outline of the subject, Mr. Windham said, he 
must likewise state his, which was, unfortunately, 
as decidedly against the peace, as that of his friend 
was for it, He was aware, that to dissent front 
any such general opinion as that of his honijurabfo 
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friend, was at all times painful to him, it was still 
more so, since that opinion was so generally ap- 
proved pf and supported. He could have no de- 
light in being a mourner, in a scene of general re- 
joicing to wear a countenance of sorrow, while 

others seemed to sparkle with joy to sink into 

despair, while others were lifted up by hope, was 
a singularity not to be envied, nor. should he be 
longer in assigning his reason for it, than would 
be necessary in order to be understood. In his 
view of things, which might, perhaps, be a mis- 
taken one, there was no cause for rejoicing at the 
peace we were about to have ; he foresaw that this 
rejoicing might be turned into bitter lamentation : 
this he said, because he thought that the advan- 
tages, as some people called them, which this 
peace would bring with it, would pave the way to 
the ruin of this country. The general illumina- 
tions were to him no sign of comfort, for he saw 
no reasonable cause for the people of England to 
rejoice. He must, before he assented to it, ask 
himself, “ Are these the lights of the sepulchre, 
or the tokens of the knell of our funeral ?** Before 
I put on my wedding garment, I must know whe- 
ther I am invited to the feast, or the funeral ; 

FROM THE BOTTOM OF MY HEART I THINK THIS 
PRECEDES THE BITTERNESS OF SORROW, AND 

the lamentations of death. Considering the 
situation in which we now stand, I think that the 
tioment my honourable friends signed this treaty, 
they signed the death warrant of their country ; or, 
at least, they have given it a blow, which I think 
it can never recover from. He said, he knew how 
unpleasant it was to the house, nay, he felt it un- 
pleasant to himself, to dwell upon observations, 
which were made against his wishes, although 
dictated by his judgment. He knew the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, and how vain it was in 
man to attempt to prescribe bounds to the dispen- 
sations of Providence, the ways of which were in- 
visible to human sight. He could not tell what 
changes there may be without and within us ; what 
temper, what spirit, the people of this and other 
countries may have: what may be. done for our 
political salvation. He did not say we should en- 
tertain no hope, for he knew that hope might ex- 
ist, when reasonable confidence was extinguished ; 
and he knew that exertions ought lo be continued, 
after reasonable expectation was gone ; and, there- 
fore, he did not wish the people of this country to 
despair ; but he would say, that upon no view he 
could take of public affairs, from no principle that 
he knew induced a reasonable man to act, could 
he state to himself the way, ip which this country 
could come out of the difficulty, into which this 
peace would throw it. There was one thing more, 
which he wished to take notice of : he bad long 
thought there was one way, by which this country 
could escape from the dreadful effect, which we 
all apprehended from the gigantic power of 
France : and that was by preserving the superior- 
ity of our commerce. It had appeared to him 
also, that there was but one tiling wanting for 
France, to enable it to extend its empire, and to 
become as much the terror of other nations by 
•ea as it had by land, and that was, to extend its 
commerce ; this, in a fatal moment, in his opinion, 
we had given to France. How our ruin could he 
avoided he did not know. Others, undoubtedly, 
entertained hopes; how well founded such hopes 
were, time would shew. All that he had hitherto 
heard upon that subject, appeared to him to be 
either very doubtful, or entirely defective. What 
might be the effect of what we now saw, no man 
could know: but he apprehended nothing to us 
but our ruin. This was nearly all he had to say, 
and which, he apprehended, was called for by what 
had preceded it on this occasion ; he should not 
have added another word, if the expression of an 
honourable peace’* had not occurred to him. It 
noed not have been introduced ; it seemed to have 


been improvidently and unpolitically mentioned: 
for it was more than was asked. He would not ask 
for an honourable peace; not that he undervalued 
the honour of the nation ; no, he thought honour 
one of its clearest possessions, but for the sake of 
argument, and for that only, he would put it out 
of the way, and say, in this particular case, “ Show 
me it is a safe peace, and I shall be contented.” 
Now, after saying this, which was certainly his 
opinion on this peace, whether that was a subject 
of censure or applause, there was certainly no dis- 
approbation of the present address, implied by 
what he said, although he had no wish to dissem- 
ble any sentiment he entertained ; becuuse, if 
what had gone abroad was true, we were really 
driven to agree to this peace by necessity. If that 
was the case, the framers of the peace, on the part 
of this country, had great merit. We were not 
to condemn them for what they gave up, but to 
applaud them for what they had saved ; not for 
Ceylon or Trinidad, hut for saving to us Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth, or preserving Ireland to the 
Eritish empire, and for preventing greater humi- 
liation. If this was really our state, and we made 
peace from necessity, we must applaud them for 
the peace, because the value of the peace would 
then be judged of, not from the thing itself, but 
from the necessity which gave it birth. That, 
however, was a subject, which should be discussed 
hereafter ; and the que»tions would be, how far 
the peace was a peace of necessity ? and what the 
degree of the necessity was ? for nothing, in his 
apprehension, could justify the putting of the state 
into such danger, as this peace would, but absolute 
necessity. This was all he had to say at present 
upon this subject, except merely to add, that, as 
to the address now before the house, he concurred 
with the two gentlemen, who had just preceded 
him (Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox), in giving it his as- 
sents— .Alexander I of Russia, who is called “ an 
universally beloved sovereign,*’ has been crowned 
at Moscow', and has commenced the exercise of 
his imperial functions, by several acts of grace 
and favour. The captain of the Tripolitan cor- 

sair, after receiving from the brave captain Ster- 
ret, what Butler would call a u magnificent rib- 
roasting ,’* shaped his weary way to Tripoli, where, 
according to a very summary process, long known 
in Barbary, he received the bastinado, for suffer- 
ing himself to be beaten. Flogged at sea, and 
flogged on shore, defeated abroad, and disgraced at 
home, this buccaneer has nothing to do but to 
blow out his renegado brains, and, by way of ele- 
gy and dying speech, recite a passage from the 
well known ballad of “ Jacky Lines” who, as the 
learned reader may remember, had the triple mis- 
fortune 

* 4 To be catch' d t and trapann'd \ and well scourged for the 
same.** 

A violent quarrel happened at Cadiz, between 

the French general, who commanded the batteries 
at Algesiras, and the Spanish commandant. The 
former absolutely struck the latter with his sabre, in 
the public w'alk. The Spaniard tamely suffered 
this outrage. O, high minded Castilian, how are 
the mighty fallen, and the weapons of thy warfare 

perished ! On the authority of “ The Glasgow 

Courier*,” and from other respectable sources, we. 
learp, that the debates in both houses of the impe- 
rial parliament were anticipated as highly import- 
ant, on the great question of the necessity, the 
good, or the evil of the late accommodation be- 
tween England and France. The opposition, com- 


• ** The Glasgow Courier** is a paper of such excellence, 
that it deserves more than a transient memorial. Its propri- 
etors an j editors are men of consideration, learning and ge- 
nius. One of its principal writers is a professor in the uni- 
versity. It is well supported by the powers of a literary club, 
and by the remunerating spirit of an inquisitive and liberal 
nation. 


posed of characters of the most resplendent genius* 
though, heretofore, of the most discordant princi- 
ples, will be very formidable. The marquis of 
Buckingham and earl Fitzwilliam are to take the 
lead against the treaty in the house of lords. Mr. 
Windham, one of the greatest political characters 
in England, will move for the amendment in the 
house of commons, and the celebrated George 
Canning will be a powerful auxiliary. From the 
talents, energy, and zeal of these accomplished 
characters, the most ingenious and powerful argu- 
ments against a had peace may be expected.—*— 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

A letter from a member of congress, to his 

friend in New-York, published in the Evening Post, 
corrects a mistatement, which has been current in 
most of the public prints. Our letter-writer al- 
ludes to a paragraph, purporting, that “ the French 
convention was before the senate , because of a new arti- 
cle inserted in if, &c.** hut this is declared to,be a 
mistake, which might lead to a dangerous error. 
It is true that the president, ex majore cautela y laid 
the ratification of the first consul before the senate ; 
but it is equally true, that the senate declared it 
to be their opinion, that the treaty was fully rati- 
fied. It is also true, that in the proclamation, the 
first consul’s ratification, as translated , contains a 
proviso to the effect mentioned in the paper I 
have just seen ; but it is equally true, that in thf 
original, there is no such proviso. The effect of 
the alterations made in the convention by the se- 
nate, last winter, is, indeed, clearly ascertained by 
the form of expression usual on such occa- 
sions, and which, in plain English, means, It 
being well understood , but no new clause, nor any 
new interpretation of an old clause, is to be found 
after these words. So far, indeed, was the first 
consul from inserting a proviso, or any limitation 
or condition, that what he has added, is in mere 
conformity to, and confirms what was already 
done.- ■ A letter from Washington, and from the 
pen of a principal^ printed in the New-York Evening 
Post, contains the following sentiments upon the 
politics of the president and his party. As no ar- 
ticle, which has appeared since the commence- 
ment of the session, contains more truth and in- 
formation, succinctly expressed, we copy it with 

much satisfaction: “ Things go on smoothly in 

congress, as yet. Economy of time and money 
is the pretended order of the day, with the majo- 
rity; but, notwithstanding these pretensions, you 
will see, that they have adjourned from Friday 
until Monday. I do not censure the measure ; 
but mention it merely to shew the difference be- 
tween profession and practice • Every measure of 
the executive departments appears to me to ema- 
nate from one source • What are called heads of 
departments , may as well be without heads as with ; 
for, I believe, they make very little use of them ; 
performing, as they do, every direction of the 
prime mover, with mechanical accuracy. Their 
private judgments appear suspended, and, in the 
minutest particulars, they act only as they are 
bidden. As far as my observations have extended, 

I think I ought to except from the above observa- 
tions the secretary of state, who appears to me, 
“ a man not fashioned for these times** I am more 
and more convinced, that the great cause which 
moved the president to address the legislature by 
message^ was the fear of submitting his recent con- 
duct to the scrutinizing investigation of the mi- 
nority of congress. Although the majority of the 
ministerial members would doubtless vote to white- 
wash their chief, however sable he might appear, 
there are, nevertheless, in my opinion, many of 
the majority who are men of nice honour; who 
would never sacrifice their reputation for propriety 
and magnanimity, to flatter any one. Of such, if 
I mistake not, is Mr. Nicholson, of Maryland, 
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and Dp. E. from New- York. I am sorry any 
notice has been taken in the papers, of the gram- 
matical errors, and obscure sentences in the mes- 
sage. There are other points in it, which ought 
to call forth all the energies of the pen and press, 
to expose, confute, and reprehend. It is true, 
some of his thoughts are involved in a labyrinth of 
words, which he has left to be disentangled by his 
readers, if they are able....But a truce to verbal 
criticisms. The promised abolition of the inter- 
nal taxes will be popular; though it is well known, 
that three-fourths of them are paid by the wealthy, 
who can well afford the contribution, and who 
have never complained of it. But I imagine the 
object in the measure lies deeper than the mere 
extinction of these ta^es:....The impost duties 
will probably be lessened one-third by the peace 
in Europe; and, of course, the receipts of the 
treasury will not be adequate to discharge all the 
demands thereon. To what then will congress 
resort ?.. -Certainly not to the renewal of taxes 
just abolished* What then ?....The public funds. 
You must not start at this idea, but make up your 

mind for the event, at no very remote period 

Such are my fears ;. v .may they prove ground- 
less 1 M — The recent dreadful fires, which have 
so materially injured the capital of New-England, 
are supposed to have been kindled by some incen- 
diary. The town officers have proffered a liberal 
reward, to the detector of this enormous villainy. 
— A newspaper commences with the year at 
Baltimore. It contains bright evidence of talents, 
usefully directed. The style of the prospectus, 
the editor’s address, and the initial essays, are 
luminous and forcible, and the object of the un- 
dertaking cannot be sufficiently applauded. It is 
entitled The Anti-Democrat.—— The portrait of 
General Washington, drawn at full length, by that 
eminent artist, Stuart, a native of Newport, Rhode- 
I s land, has been placed in the senate chamber 
of the state house in that town. This excellent 
likeness is said to do great credit to the artist, and 
the execution is in the first .styles— Congress are 
said to be indolent, or luxurious, during the holi- 
days, and the bustle of business is exchanged for 
festal pleasure. The mouth of the orator, and the 
door of the committe room are shut, and even the 
most vigilant nod over the poppy columns of Al- 
bert Gallatin. As during the present pitiful poli- 
tics of this country, no spirited man will exert 
himself to varnjsh over the rottenness of our in- 
stitutions, a state of oblivion appears to be the one 
thing needful! Let those, therefore, who are 
proud and honourable, who love a strong govern- 
ment, a genuine independence, and a protected free- 
dom, drug themselves with many an opiate, or be 
lulled by the ripplings of the lazy Potomac, into 
a forgetfulness of recent men, and recent mea- 
sures. Happy, thrice happy would be eyen the 
death-like state of such indefatigable sleepers 
Hence they could not see the gigantic folly of the 
time, and hence they could not hear the lying 
tongues of patriots , the bawl of stupid democracy, 
the gibberish of usurping renegadoes, nor the un- 
warlike alarum of the militia drum. — -The 22d 
of December, the anniversary of the landing of our 
pilgrim forefathers, at Plymouth, in the memo- 
rable year 1620, was commemorated at Boston, by 
upwards of one hundred of their descendants..... 
The honourable Stephen Higginson presided ; and 
we observe, among the list of distinguished guests, 
the late president of the United States, Colonel 
Fickering, John Q. Adams, George Cabot, and 
Fisher Ames, Esquires. Among the toasts, we 
note the following : 

The liberty of our forefathers, as they have de- 
fined it, “ a civil, moral, federal liberty.” 

The federal constitution~..May it govern those , 
who govern us . 

- — Some democratical creature, who writes very 
•bscur elf , in S. II. Smith's National Intelligencer, 


the official paper at Washington, speaking of 
Gallatin’s report, declares, in words that Godwin’s 
self might use, that “ it will be found to contain a 
mass of facts , embracing views of the past, present, 
and future resources of the government, that will 
enable the public, with less difficulty than has 
hitherto been experienced, to understand distinctly 
the objects to which the revenue has been applied, 
and those which at present, or prospectively require 
its application.” It is fortunate for America, that 
she can obtain from Geneva, a high treasurer , with 
his u mass of facts” and such u embracing views.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

—The editor of u The Farmer's Museum” re- 
marks, that “ among the great variety of literary 
works, which are occasionally published, we find 
the fate of them to vary, not always in proportion 
to their merits. A fortunate title to some, will en- 
sure the fate of the third or fourth edition, where 
the intrinsic value of the work is trivial ; while 
another, which is written with genius and ingenu- 
ity, and which may not happen to catch the capri- 
cious taste of the public, is considered as only lite- j 
rary lumber. Some again are only neglected for a 
while, till their deserts call them from an unjust 
oblivion. Amongst the latter, may be classed the 
Algerine Captive, written by R. Tyler, Esq. a work 
of much humour and merit, and for which we are 
happy to see a late and increasing demand." From 
our partiality for Mr. Tyler, and our conviction of 
the ingenuity of his mind, we are much delighted 
with the above information. A second edition of 
his work, enlarged to two volumes octavo, and pub- 
lished in the style . of “ Mordaunt," by Dr. Moore, 
is greatly wanted, and would afford the author an 
opportunity f to extend his chapters, which are now 
too brief, and fill a fine outline, with very captivat- 
vating colours. Mr. Thomas Dobson, book- 

seller, of this city; has just published a second edi- 
tion, with additions, of “ Essays and Notes on Hus- 
bandry and Rural Affairs, by John B. Bordlky.” 
In the advertisement, the bookseller states, that the 
first edition of this work having met with a favour- 
able reception from the public, the author has been 
induced to revise it, and, by many additions, to 
render the book still more valuable, not only to the 
practical farmer, but also to private families, where 
it will prove a very useful companion, fur- 
nishing a great number of instructions, which 
will be found very serviceable in domestic life. 
From general testimony, we are convinced that 
this system of rural economics is worthy of the 
above commendation ; and, for the honour of our 
country, for the benefit of the husbandman, for the 
profit of the respectable bookseller, and for the 
reputation of the author, we sincerely wish it may 
have a very general perusal. 


Like mine, thy sorrows fill’d the grove, 

When thy bclov’d Narcissus died * 

He died ; and still the lover’s woes 
Provoke thy voice to whisper every close. 

Yes, Echo, thou, like me, hast sigh’d. 

III. 

Let no rude sound thy slumbers wake. 

List to the lover's plaints alone, 

Then let thy voice the silence break, 
Responsive to the softest tone ! 

Then, oft as Night’s pale Queen shall rise, 

To thee 1 'll haste to break my plaintive sighs : 
Yes, Echo, thou shalt hear my moan. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

TO ASPASIA. 

The letter i, I plainly see, 

Unlocks your riddle like a key 
Except one turn, at which we may 
Use with success the letter j. 

OMICXON. 


SELECTED POETRY. 

The style of Shenttone has been so languidly imitated, by the 
herd of poetasters, that we exult to lau^k at his drawl- 
ing verse, with the author of the following burlesque. 

Your zephyr I cannot espouse, 

For often my corn he will parch ; 

And I know that the roof of my house 
Was blown off most sweetly last March* 

The cow in my yard, which I keep, 

All night does her calf so bemoan, 

That I can’t get a wink of good sleep, 

Tho’ I’m weary, and lying alone. 

Of nymphs and of swains what they say, 

I never could read, but I smil'd, 

For my shepherd’s iX....Botany-bajh 

And my dairy maid’s always with child. 


EPIGRAMS. 

Gold is so dbetile, learned chymists say, 

That half an ounce will stretch a wondrous way ; 
Our metal’s base, or else the chymists err, 

For now-a-days a guinea won’t go far. 

TO a poet. 

Unthrifty wretch, why still confine 
Thy toil and homage to the nine, 

’Tis time to bid the nine begone, 

And now take care of number one ! 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

SONG TO ECHO. 

WRITTEN fOR MR. B. CARR. 

I. 

IN yon deep grove, oh let me stray, 

Unmark’d by any human eye ! 

There let me keep my lonely way, 

And Echo only hear my sigh. 

And, as in pity to my woes, 

Her voice more sweet shall whisper every dose, 
Yes, Echo, thou may’s! hear my sigh. 

II. 

For thou, like me, wert doom’d to prove 
Neglected loye and wdunded pride ; 


A wag once hearing a countryman say, 

Pray tell me to prison the readiest way ; 

There are many bye-paths y the punster replied, 
But the highway ’s the road the most commonly 
tried. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

[In the " Anti-Democrat/* we read some original essays, 
which display the gaiety of Goldsmith.] 

THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 

No. I. 

Qnicquid rtgunt homines, votum , timor, ira, voluptas , 

G audio, discnrsus, nostri farrago li belli. 

JUVENAL. 

All human actions, wishes, fears or rage. 

Pleasures, or joys, or reasonings of the sage, 

Compose the motley matter of our page. 

THERE is, perhaps, no mode of writing so well 
calculated to excite universal attention, as the pro- 
ductions of the essayist. Few men are disposed to 
pursue, systematically, the concatenation of histori- 
cal events, to watch the unfolding of characters in a 
novel, or lose their senses in its labyrinth ; but all 
can find time, and supply it patience, for a short 
essay on life or literature. 

. But the great difficulty in undertaking a periodi- 
cal paper for the public, is to find an appropriate 
title. I have been anticipated in almost every 
name that my mind could suggest. The Tatler, 
Spectator, Guardian, and Rambler; the Idler, Mir- 
ror, World, and Lounger, are titles become clas- 
sical by prescriptive veneration ; and, for a common 
writer to assume either of these, would be to incur 
animadversion, and provoke the insolence of con- 
tempt. To the preceding writers, have succeeded 
a servum pecus , an ignoble herd, of B abler s, Triflers , 
Philanthropes , and Quizzes, whose productions are 
fast descending to the peaceful shelf. But from 
this censure must be exempted the Looker On, Ob- 
server, and Indian Observer, whose remarks on 
life are acute, whose criticisms are just, and whose 
style is always pure. 

When Mr. Boyd entered on the duty of Censor 
Morum at Madras, he assumed the title of Indian 
Observer, and advanced steadily in his march, gra- 
tified by the voice of public approbation, and un- 
disturbed by those literary reptiles, whom the rays 
of his genius called forth into a momentary exist- 
ence. That I am as much an American, as Mr. 
Boyd was an Indian, no man, of any country, will 
deny ; but that I shall not equal him, either in 
acuteness of research, profoundness of criticism, 
or inculcation of moral duties, I fear the whole 
world will affirm. Yet confidence is necessary to 
great undertakings, and, as I consider this a very 
important one, I, far from servilely deprecating 
the severity of my readers, call boldly on them to 
read my essay s, admire the justness of my thoughts, 
the naievete of my humour, and the melody of my 
periods. 

But it is not my purpose, in the progress of 
this paper, to enter into abstract reasoning, or 
grave discussions of moral duty. Let those who 
write, says Horace, chuse subjects that are suitable 
to their genius. It belonged to a Johnson to 
make the atheist tremble, and impiety shrink at 
his rebuke; for me only is left the hope of harm- 
lessly amusing, and to shoot the . lighter follies 
that eluded his giant grasp. 


It has been observed, both by an ancient sage, 
and a modern poet, that 

f * The proper study of mankind is man.” 

I, therefore, leave the joy and the depression, 
the loves and hatred of plants, to Dr. Darwin and 
his enthusiasts ; I purpose to make life and man- 
ners the object of my investigation ; and, as some 
men take delight in determining the specific gra- 
vity of the air, fabricating a cheese of vast dimen- 
sions, collecting the bones of an overgrown animal, 
or ascertaining the distinction between mushrooms 
and toad-stools, so my felicity consists in examin- 
ing the volume of the world, and tracing the emo- 
tions of the soul, in the human face divine . 

If I labour under some privations in this city, I 
also enjoy many advantages. For models of elo- 
quence, I have only to repair to the 44 siege of 
York,” where my ear is ravished by the music of 
periods, that out-Cicero Cicero ; where the action 
is suited to the word, and the word to the action ; 
where every recess of the human character is ex- 
plored, from the white to the black man ; and, 
lastly, where the mind can sublimely digress from 
Charles of Sweden to Swedenborg , and from Buona- 
parte to Barnaby Brittle . 

I conclude this first number, with inviting all 
those, who are desirous of literary reputation, and 
eager virum volitare per ora , to rouse from their 
lethargy, and contribute their help to promote 
chearfulness, and a love of erudition. The cor- 
respondence of the fair shall be particularly 
noticed ; for place dux Dames was ever a favourite 
maxim of the Observer. D. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLOR AND SPONDEE. 

. To night, after my return from the theatre, into 
which I sometimes saunter, to smooth the wrinkles 
of my brow, to surrender myself to the illusions 
of imagination, and derive fresh spirits for my lu- 
cubrations, I could not help reflecting, in conse- 
quence of witnessing the new pantomime of Obi, up- 
on the universal belief of the existence and potency 
of supernatural and malevolent beings. Magical 
rites and incantations ; the charm and the caul- 
dron, the loathsome reptile and the dragon’s blood, 
have been successfully employed by the cunning, 
and implicitly dreaded by the timid, in every age. 
The striking similarity observable in most of the 
mummeries of superstition, lead me to the colla- 
tion of the 44 charms' * of sorcery, as described by 
three different authors. The substance of the first 
account is extracted from the British Magazine. 
The circumstances, on which^his piece* is founded, 
are related in Dr. Moseley’s Treatise on Sugar, 
and Medical Observations. A revolted negro, 
named Jack, of gigantic strength and great intre- 
pidity, took up his residence in the inaccessible 
parts of Mount Leb&nus, in Jamaica, and by his 
boldness, bravery, and depredations, became the 
terror of die island. Many attempts were made 
to subdue him, but without success ; in one of 


• “ Three-Fingered Jack.** 


these conflicts with a negro, named Quasbee, he 
lost two fingers, and thus acquired his nickname. 
He was dreaded by the negroes, on account of his 
supposed magical powers, and the influence of his 
obi • This obi consisted in a composition of dirty 
and disgusting materials ; namely, grave dirt, 
ashes, the blood of a black cat, and human fat , mix- 
ed into a paste, kept in the end of a goat’s horn, 
and worn about the neck. He had also in a bag, 
a dried toad, a pig's tail, and a slip of virginal 
parchment of kid’s skin, inscribed with characters 
of blood. His repeated enormities, at length, in- 
duced the government to offer a large reward for 
killing him, which was finally effected by two 
negroes, Quashee and Sam; aided by a little boy. 
Before they set out on the expedition, the negroes 
took the precaution to be baptized, in confidence 
that by such means, they would be enabled to re- 
sist the effects of obi. 

The following article contains some additional 
information touching this African magic. 

Obi, or, as it is pronounced in the English West 
Indies, obeah, originated, like many customs 
among the Africans, with the ancient Egyptians • 
Obi, for the purpose of bewitching people, or con - 
suming them by lingering illness, is made of grave 
dirt, hair, teeth of sharks and other animals, blood, 
feathers, egg-shells, images in wax, the hearts of 
birds, liver of mice, and some potent weeds, roots 
and bushes, of which Europeans are at this time 
ignorant. A negro, who thinks himself bewitched 
by obi, will apply to an obi man or an obi woman 
for cure. 

The next narrative of these baleful rites is to be 
found in Ben. Jon son, who, in his 44 Masque of 
Queens," has thus minutely described a nocturnal 
meeting of the hags of witchcraft. As this des- 
cription is not generally known, as it is most wild- 
ly poetical, and of vivid interest, as the form of in- 
vocation is tremendous, and as it describes things 
“ most fanciful and strange,” we recommend it to 
the curious reader. 

Dame, dame, the watch is set : 

Quickly come, we all are met, 

From the lakes, ami from the few. 

From the rocks, and from the dens, 

From the woods, and from the caves, 

From the church-yards, from the graves. 

From the dungeon, from the tree 
That they die on, here are we. 

The owl is ’broad, the bat and the toad. 

And so is the cat a-mountain. 

The ant and the mole both sit in a hole, 

And frog peeps out of the fountain ; 

The dogs they do bay, and the timbrels play, 

The spindle is now a turning; 

The moon it is red, and the stars are fled. 

But all the sky is a burniug: 

The ditch is made, and our nails the spade. 

With pictures full, of wax and of wocl ; 

Their livers 1 stick, with needles quick ; 

There lacks but the blood, to make up the flood. 

Quickly, dame, then bring your part in. 

Spur, spur upon little Martin, 

Merrily, merrily, make him sail, 

A worm in his mouth, and a thorn in's tail. 

Fire above, and fire below, 

• With a whip t* your hand, to make him go. 

O, now she’s come ! 

Let all be dumb. 
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I have btm all day looking after * 

A raven, feeding upon a quarter; 

And, soon as she turn’d her beak to the south, 

1 snatch’d this morsel out of her mouth. 

I have been gathering wolves' hairs, 

The mad dog’s foam, and the adder's ears ; 

The spurring of a dead man's eyes. 

And all since the evening star did rise. 

1 last night lay all alone 
O' the ground, to hear the mandrake groan ; 

And pluck’d him up. though he grew full low; 

And, as 1 had done, the cock did crow. 

And I ha’ been choosing out this skull ! 

From charnel houses, that were full ; 

From private grots, and public pits ; 

And frighted a sexton out of his wits. 

Under a cradle 1 did creep. 

By day ; and, when the child was asleep 
At night, I suck'd the breath : and rose, 

And pluck’d the nodding nurse by the nose. 

I had a dagger: what did 1 with that ? 

Kill’d an infant to have his fat. 

A pi|>er it got, at a church aisle, 

1 bade him again blow wind i’ the tail* 

A murderer yonder was hung in chains. 

The sun and the wind had shrunk his veins | 

\ bit off a sinew ; 1 clipp'd his hair; 

1 brought off his rags, that danc'd i' the air. 

The screech owl’s eggs, and the feathers black, 
The blood of the frog, and the bone in his back, 

1 have been getting : and made of his skin 
A purset, to keep Sir Cranion in. 

And I ha* been plucking (plants among) 
Hemioek, henbane, adders-tongue, 

Night-shade, moon-wort, libba>d's bane ; 

And twice, by the dogs, was like to be ta’en. 

1, from the jaws of a gard’uer’s bitch. 

Did snatch these bones, and then leap'd the ditch : 
Yet went I back to the house again. 

Kill’d the black cat, and here's the brain. 

I went to the toad breeds urder the wall, 

I charm'd him out, and he came at my call ; 

1 scratch'd out the eyes of the owl before, 

1 tore the bat's wing : what would you Lave more? 

DAME. 

Yes, 1 have brought (to help our vows) 

Horned peppy, cypress boughs. 

The fig tree wild, that grows on tombs, 

And juice that from the larch tree comes. 

The basilisk’s blood, and the viper 'b skin : 

And now our orgies let's begin. 

Dame Earth shall quake. 

And the houses shake, 

And her belly shall ake. 

As her back were brake, 

Such a birth to make, 

As is the blue drake, 

Whose form thou shalt take. 

The sticks are across, there can be no loss, 

The sage is rotten, the sulphur is gotten 
Up to the sky, that was i' the ground. 

Follow it then, with our rattles, round; 

Under the bramble, over the brier, 

A little more heat will set it on fire: 

Put it in mind, to do it kind, 

Flow water and blow wind 
Rouucy is over, Robbie is under, 

A Hash of light, and a clap of thunder, 

A storm of rain, another of hail. 

We all must home i’ the egg-shell sail; 

The mast is made of a great pin, 

The tackle of cobweb, the sail as thin, 

Aud if we go through and not fall m 

DAME. 

Stay, all our charms do nothing wia 
Upon the night ; our labuui dies! 

Cur magic feature will not ii»e; 

Nor yet the storm ! we must repeat 
More direful voices far, and beat 
r ihe ground with vipers, till it sweat. 

Bark dogs, wolves howl, 

Seas roar, woods roll, 

Clouds crack, ali be black, 

Ktat the light our charms do make. 


Not yet ? my rage begins to swell. 

Darkness, devils, night, and hell, 

Do not thus delay my spell. 

I call you once, and 1 call you twice ; 

1 beat you again, if you stay my thrice; 

Through these cranies where I peep, 

1*11 let in the light to see your sleep. 

And all the secrets of your sway 
Shall lie as open to the day, 

As unto me. Still are you deaf ? 

Reach me a bough that ne’er bare leaf, 

To strike the air; and Aconite, 

To hurl upon this glaring light; 

A rusty knife to wound mine arm ; 

And as it drops, I'll speak a charm. 

Shall cleave the ground, as low as lie# 

Old shrunk-up Chaos, and let rise, 

Once more, his dark and reeking head. 

To strike the world and nature dead, 

Until my magic birth be bred. 

Black go in, and blacker come out ; 

At thy going down we give thee a shout. 

Hoo! 

At thy rising again thou shalt have two, 

And if thou dost what we would have thee do, 

Thou shalt have three, thou shalt have four, 

Thou shall have ten, thou shalt have a score. 

Hoo, Har. Har. Hoo ! 

A cloud of pitch, a spur and a switch, 

To haste him away, and a whirlwind play. 

Before and after, with thunder for laughier, 

And storms for joy, of the roaring boy ; 

His head of a drake, his tail of a snake. 

About, about, and about, 

Till the mist arise, and the lights fly out. 

The images neither be seen nor felt : 

The woolen bum, and the waxen melt : 

Sprinkle your liquors upon the ground, 

And into the air : around, around. 

Our last quotation is sufficiently familiar, but it 
would be high treason to the majesty of Shaks- 
peare, to omit the subsequent passage from his 
u Macbeth . ” 

Thrice the brindled cat hath mew’d, 

Thrice; and once the hedge pig whin’d. 

Harper cries : 'listime, *tis time. 

Hound about the cauldron go. 

In the poison’d entrails throw ;F 
T cad that under the cold stone / 

Days and nights hast thirty one 
L welter’d venom sleeping got, \ 

Boil thou first in the charmed $ot. 

Fillet of a fenny snake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake ; 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 

Adder's fork, and blind worm's stingy 
Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing. 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell broth, boil and bubble. 

Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 

Witch's mummy; maw and gulf 
Of the ravin’d salt sea shark ; 

Root of hemlock, digg’d in the dark j 
Liver of blaspheming Jew; 

Gall of goat; and slips of yew. 

Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse; 

Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips ; 

1 inger of birth-strangled babe. 

Ditch deliver’d by a drab ; 

Make the gruel thick and slab ; 

Add thereto a t; ger’s chaudron, 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. 


POLITICS. 

FROM THE NEW-YO*K. EVENI JIG POST. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE FNRSIDEN*' S 
MESSAGE , CONTINUED , 

NUMBER IV. 

IT is matter of surprise to observe a propo- 
sition to diminish the revenue, associated with in- 
timations which appear to contemplate war. The 
suggestions in the Message respecting the Barba 
ry Slates, plainly enough imply, that treaties are 
found to be too feeble cords to bind them ; and 


that a resort to coercive means will probably be 
requisite to enforce a greater sense of justice to- 
wards us. Accordingly, as a comment on this 
hint, we have seen a resolution brought into the 
House of Representatives, authorising the Presi- 
dent to take ipeasures effectually to protect oar 
commerce against those states. Believing it to be 
a sound position, that these predatory nations will 
never be brought to respect sufficiently the rights 
of this country, whether derived from nature or 
from compact, without first being made to feel its 
power, there is no disposition to condetrin the ef- 
ficacious employment of force. Yet, considering 
the maxims by which those states are governed, 
and the obstinacy which they have evinced upon 
other occasions, it is likely that a policy of this 
sort will be attended with considerable, and with 
no very temporary expense. This alone is con- 
ceived to be a conclusive reason against parting 
with any portion of our present income : nothing 
could be less Advisable, at a moment when there 
is the prospect, if not the project, of a general 
rupture with them. 

Hitherto the proposal for sacrificing the internal 
revenue, has been tried almost wholly by the test 
of expediency ; — it is time to put it to a severer 
test : to that of Right. Can the proposed abolition 
take effect without impairing the Public Faith ? 

This is a question of infinite moment to the cha- 
racter of our Government — to the prosperity of 
our nation. If it is to be answered in the nega- 
tive, it must be matter of profound regret, that a 
proposal which could give rise to it, should have 
come from the first Magistrate of the United 
States. 

It is hardly necessary to premise, by way of ex- 
planation, that to pledge or appropriate funds for a 
public debt, is, in effect, to mortgage them to the 
public creditors for their security. Retracing our 
financial system to its commencement, we find 
the impost and the excise on distilled spirits, Re- 
peatedly and positively pledged, first, for the pay- 
ment and interest of the debt, next, for the reim- 
bursement of certain instalments of the principal. 
It is true, the appropriation is qualified by the 
words, M so much as may be necessary," but the 
public faith is engaged in express terms, that both 
the funds shall continue to be levied and collected, 
until the whole debt shall be discharged ; with the 
single reserve, that the government shall be at 
liberty to substitute other funds of equal amount. It 
follows, that these two items of revenue constitute 
a joint fund for the security of the public creditor, 
co extensive in duration with the existence of any 
portion of the debt : and it is to be inferred, that 
the Government, contemplating the possibility of 
a deficiency in one, intended that the other should 
serve as an auxiliary , and that the co-operation ^ of 
the two should effectually guard the creditor 
against the fluctuations and casualties to which 
cither singly , might be exposed. Anticipating, 
however, the possibility that the one or the other, in 
whole or in part, might in practice be found in- 
convenient, a right was reserved to exchange ei- 
ther for an adequate substitute . But it is conceived 
that this does not imply the right to exchange the 
one for the other. The effect would be essentially 
different in the two cases: in the first there would 
always be two funds , aggregately, of the same or 
similar force and value, to secure the creditor ; in 
, the last there would be only one : from being dou- 
< ble, the security would become single. 

This mode of reasoning is the only one, upon 
which the rights and the interests of the credi- 
tors can safely rest : It is plain and intelligible, 
and avoids the danger of erroneous speculations 
about tlic separate sufficiency of the respective 
funds. Admitting, however, for the sake of the 
argument, that this is too rigid a construction of 
the contract, and that when one of the two funds 
should have acquired a stable increase, wkiea 
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trould render it equal to the purpose of the pledge, 
it might then be made to stand in the place of 
both : yet, surely, neither the purity of the pub- 
lic faith, nor the Safety of the creditor, will en- 
dure the application of this principle to any other, 
than an ascertained result. — Neither, certainly, 
will tolerate, that merely a reasonable ground of 
confidence shall authorize so material an alteration 
in the essence of the security which protects the 
debt. 

The foregoing reasoning as to the question of 
right, may be further elucidated by the particular 
provision in the Act* which introduced the excise 
on distilled spirits. After a permanent appropria- 
tion of the proceeds of the tax to the interest of 
the debt, it provides, that the surplus if any 
there shall be, at the end of each year shall be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the principal; unless 
that surplus or any part of it should be required 
for public exigencies of the United States, and 
should be so appropriated by special “ Acts of 
Congress.” While at this early period of our fi- 
nances it was not thought expedient to appropri- 
ate this surplus absolutely to the Sinking Fund , it 
was contemplated that it should not be diverted 
except for public exigencies • Gratuitously to re- 
linquish it, is therefore contrary to the letter as 
well as to the spirit of the original institution of 
the fund. The like observations, though with less 
force, apply to the provision noticed in another 
number, respecting the surplusses of the revenue 
generally, which, as we have seen, are all appro- 
priated to the Sinking Fund. At the session of 
Congress immediately succeeding any year in 
which such surplusses may accrue, they may be 
specially appropriated or reserved by law, for other 
purposes ; but if this be not done, they are then 
to. go of course to the Sinking Fund . To appropri- 
ate or to reserve , plainly, can never mean to re- 
linquish . The true meaning of the provision ap- 
pears, therefore, to be that, though Congress, 
under the restriction expressed as to time, may 
appropriate or reserve those surplusses for other 
objects of the public service, yet if not wanted for 
such other objects, they shall continue to inure 
to the fund for the reduction of the debt, so long 
as by the laws regulating their duration they are 
to continue to be levied. 

Thus, on whatever side it is viewed, there is 
a temerity and a levity in the proposition which 
confounds and amazes. — If, unhappily, it shall re- 
ceive the sanction of Congress, there will remain 
nothing in principle of our system of Public Cre- 
dit — nothing on which the confidence of the cre- 
ditor can safely repose. The precedent of a fatal 
innovation \vill have been established ; and its ex- 
tension to a total annihilation of the security, 
would be a step, not much more violent, than that 
by which the inroad had commenced. But it is 
devoutly to be hoped, that the delirium of party 
spirit will not so far transport the Legislative Re- 
presentatives of the nation, as to induce them 
to put the seal to a measure, as motiveless — as 
precipitate — as impolitic — as faithless — as could 
have been dictated, e\x*n by a deliberate hostility 
to the vital principles of our national credit. Pe- 
culiarly the guardians of the Public Faith, and 
of the Public Purse , they surely will not consent to 
impoverish the one, and the other, through an ab- 
ject and criminal complaisance. 

It is a fact not unknown to himself, that abroad 
as well as at heme* a diffidence has been enter- 
tained of the opinions and views of the person 
now at the head of our government, with regard 
to our system of public credit. This undoubtedly 
ought to have been with him a strong reason for 
caution, especially at so early a stage of his ad- 
ministration, as to any step which might strengthen 


• Parsed March 3d, 1791. 


that diffidence ; which was in the least equivocal 
in its tendency. Nor ought it to have been over- 
looked, that the interest of the State, and a re- 
gard for his own reputation demanded this caution. 
The appearance of instability in the r.'.ans of a 
government, particularly respecting its finances, 
can never fail to make injurious impressions. — 
To a government, the character of which has not 
yet been established by time, the example of sud- 
den and questionable innovations, may be expect- 
ed to be in the highest degree detrimental. Prudent 
men every where are apt to take the alarm at 
great changes not manifestly beneficial and pro- 
per ; a disposition which has been much increased 
by the terrible events of the present revolutionary 
xra. Yet, disregarding these salutary and obvi- 
ous reflections, the President has ventured, in the 
very infancy of his administration, upon the bold and 
unjustifiable step of recommending to the legisla- 
tive body, a renunciation of the whole internal re- 
venue of the country ; though the nation is at this 
moment encumbered with a considerable public 
debt ; and though that very revenue, is, by the 
existing laws, an established fund for its dis- 
charge. 

What then are we to think of the ostentatious as- 
surance in the Inaugural Speech as to the preserva- 
tion of Public Faith ? Was it given merely to 
amuse with agreeable, but deceptive sounds ? Is 
it possible that it could have been intended to 
conceal the insidious design of aiming a deadly 
blow at a System which was opposed in its origin, 
and has been calumniated in every stage of its 
progress ? 

Alas ! How deplorable will it be, should it ever 
become proverbial, that a President of the United 
States, like the Wierd Sisters in Macbeth, “ Keeps 
his promise to the ear , but breaks it to the sense 


NUMBER Y. 

IN the rage for change, or under the stimulus 
of a deep-rooted animosity against the former ad- 
ministrations, or for the sake of gaining popular fa- 
vour by a prdfuse display of extraordinary zeal for 
economy, even our judiciary system has not pas- 
sed unassailed. The attack here is not so open as 
that on the revenue ; but when we are told that 
the states individually have “ principal care of our 
persons, our property and our reputation ; consti- 
tuting the great field of human concerns ; and that 
therefore we may well doubt whether our organization 
is not too complicated , too expensive ; whether offices 
and officers have not been multiplied unnecessarily 
and sometimes injuriously to the service they were 
meant to promote when afterwards it is observ- 
ed that “the Judiciary System will of course pre- 
sent itself to the contemplation of Congress;” and 
when it appears that pains had been taken to form 
and communicate a numerical list of all the cau- 
ses decided since the first establishment of the 
courts, in order that Congress may be able to 
judge of the proportion which the institution bears 
to the business ; with all these indications it is not 
to be misunderstood that the intention was une- 
quivocally to recommend material alterations in 
the system. 

No bad thermometer of the capacity of our Chief 
Magistrate for government is furnished, by the 
rule which he offers forjudging of the utility of the 
Federal Courts ; namely, the exact number of cau- 
ses which have been by them decided. There is 
hardly any stronger symptom of a pigmy mind, 
than a propensity to allow greater weight to se- 
condary than to primary considerations. 

It ought at least to have been adverted to, that 
if this circumstance were a perfect criterion, it is 
yet too early to apply it, especially to the courts 
recently erected : And it might have merited re- 
flection, that it would have been prudent to wait 
for a more advanced period of the Presidential 


term, to ascertain what influence the great change 
which has lately happened in our public functiona- 
ries may have on the confidence, which in many 
parts of the Union has heretofore been reposed in 
the State courts, so as to prevent a preference of 
those of the United States. 

But to enable us duly to appreciate the wisdom 
of the projected innovation, it is necessary to re- 
view the objects which were designed to be accom- 
plished by the arrangement of the Judiciary power, 
as it is seen in the constitution, and to examine the 
organization which has been adopted to give effect 
to those objects. 

It is well known to all who were acquainted with 
the situation of our public affairs, when the consti- 
tution was framed, and it is to he inferred from 
the provisions of the instrument itself, that the ob- 
jects contemplated, were, 1st. To provide a faith- 
ful and efficient organ for carrying into execution 
the laws of the United States, which otherwise 
would be a dead letter • 2d. To secure the fair in- 

terpretation and execution of our treaties with fo- 
reign nations. 3d. To maintain harmony between 
the individual states ; not only by an independent 
and impartial mode of determining controversies 
between them, but by frustrating the effects of 
partial laws in any one, injurious to the rights of 
the citizens of another. 4th. To guard generally 
against the invasions of property and right by 
fraudulent and oppressive laws of particular states 
enforced by their own tribunals. 5th. To guard 
the rights and conciliate the confidence of foreign- 
ers, by giving them the option of tribunals creat- 
ed by and responsible to the general government ; 
which having the immediate charge of our exter- 
nal relations, including the care of our national 
peace, might be expected to he more tenacious of 
such an administration of justice as would leave to 
the citizens of other countries no real cause of com- 
plaint. 6th.To protect reciprocally the rights, ai d 
inspire mutually the confidence of the citizens of 
different states in their intercourse with each other, 
by enabling them to resort to tribunals so consti- 
tuted as to be essentially free from local bias or par- 
tiality. 7th. To give the citizens of each state a 
fair chance of impartial justice through the medi- 
um of those tribunals, in cases in which the ti- 
tles to property might depend on the conflicting 
grants of different states. — These were the im- 
mensely important objects to be attained by the 
institution of an adequate Judiciary pow er in the 
government of the United States. Nor did its in- 
stitution depend upon mere speculative opinion, 
though indeed even that would have been suffici- 
ent to indicate the expediency of the measure: 
but experience had actually in a variety of ways 
demonstrated its necessity. 

The treaties of the United States had been in- 
fracted by state laws, put in execution by state ju- 
dicatories. The rights of property had been in- 
vaded by the same means, in numerous instances, 
as well with respect to foreigners as to citizens ; 
as well between citizens of different states, as be- 
tween citizens of the same state. There were 
many cases in which lands were held or claimed 
under adverse grants of different states, having ri- 
val pretensions ; and in respect to which the local 
tribunals, even if not fettered by the local laws, 
could hardly be expected to be impartial. In seve- 
ral of the states tl e courts were so constituted as 
not to afford sufficient assurance of a pure, enlight- 
ened and independent administration of justice ; 
an evil which in some of them still continue^. 
From these different sources, serious mischiefs 
had been felt. The interests of the United States, 
in their foreign concerns, had suffered ; their re- 
putation had been tarnished ; their peace endan- 
gered ; their mutual harmony had been disturbed 
or menaced ; creditors had been ruined or in a 
very extensive degree much injured ; confidence 
in pecuniary transactions had been destroyed, 
and the springs of industry had been proportioua- 
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bly relaxed. To these circumstances, as much, 
perhaps, as to any other, that accompanied a defec- 
tive social organization, are we to attribute that 
miserable and prostrate situation of our affairs, 
which immediately before the establishment of our 
present National Constitution, filled every intelli- 
gent lover of his country with affliction and mor- 
tification. To the institution of a competent judi- 
ciary, little less than to any one provision in that 
constitution, is to be ascribed the rapid and salu- 
tary renovation of our affairs which succeeded. 

The enumeration* of the component parts of 
the Judicial power, in the constitution, has an 
evident eye to the several objects which have been 
stated : And considering their vast magnitude, no 
sound politician will doubt that the principal ques- 
tion. with the administration, ought to be, how to 
give the greatest efficacy to this essential part of 
the system ; in comparison with which the more 
or less of expense, must be a matter of trivial mo- 
ment. The ditierence of expense between an en- 
larged and a contracted plan, may be deemed an 
atom in the great scale of national expenditure. 
The fulfillment of the important ends of this part 
of our constitutional plan, though with but a small 
degree of additional energy, facility, or conveni- 
ence, must infinitely overbalance the consideration 
of such difference of expense. 

The number of causes, which have been tried in 
these courts; as already intimated, can furnish but 
a very imperfect test by which to decide upon their 
Utility or necessity. Their existence alone has a 
powerful and salutary effect. The liberty to use 
them, even where it is not often exercised, inspires 
confidence in the intercourse of business. They 
are viewed as beneficient guardians whose protec- 
tion may be claimed when necessary. They in- 
duce caution in the state courts, and promote in 
them, a more attentive, if not a more able adminis- 
tration of justice. Though in some districts of 
the union the federal courts are seldom resorted to, 
m others they are used in an extensive degree, par- 
ticularly as between foreigners and citizens, and 
between citizens of different states* 

That their organization throughout the United 
States ought to be uniform, will not be denied ; and 
it is evident that it ought to be regulated by the si- 
tuation of those parts in which a greater degree 
of employment denotes the courts to be most 
necessary : Of consequence, if the quantity of bu- 
siness were at all a guide, the scenes in which 
there is the greatest employment for the federal 
courts, ought to furnish the rule of computation ; 
it ought not to be sought for in the aggregate of 
business, throughout the union. — In reference to 
this point, it is likewise material to observe that, 
from the manner in which the federal courts were 
constituted, previous to the last arrangement, 
the organization of the state courts was so much 
better adapted to expedition, as to afford a strong 
motive for giving them a preference. The estab- 
lishment of circuit courts, as now modified, will 
irary that circumstance, and therefore, attract 
more business ; but it is evident that, it must re- 
quire a course of years, fully to exemplify its ope- 
rations, which cannot be seen in a few months, 
or in a single year. To attempt, therefore, to 
draw important inferences from tne short experi- 
ence hitherto had, is worse than puerile. 

. .L’CIUS CRASSUS. 


* “ Sec. II. The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity , arising under this constitution, the Jaws 
of the United States and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority ; to all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and coiuuls ; to ail cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to 
wit c i the United btates shall be a party ; to controversies 
between two or more states, between a state and citizens 
of another state, between c:ttzens of different states, be. 
tween citizens of the same state claiming lands under grants 

of different states, and between a state, or the citizens 
thereof and foreign states, citizens or subjects. 


A FRIEND TO THE CONSTITUTION. 
No. II. 

THE constitution ordains that “ the judicial 
power of’ the United States shall be vested in one 
supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the 
congress may from time to time ordain and estab- 
lish.... 77te judges both of the supreme and inferior 
courts shall hold their offices during good behaviour , 
and shall at stated times receive for their servi- 
ces a compensation which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office.'* 

A prior section provides that all civil officers 
of the United States shall be removable from of- 
fice on impeachment. 

At the last session of congress, an act passed 
ordaining and establishing in each state, circuit 
courts inferior to the supreme court. The judges 
who were to administer justice in these courts 
have been appointed, and, in conformity with the 
constitution, have received commissions during 
good behaviour . 

It is now contended that these judges are de- 
pendent on the will of congress, who may repeal 
the law, abolish the office, and discontinue the 
judge. 

This is the opinion I mean to controvert. 

The words of the constitution leave it in the 
discretion of the legislature to ordain and establish 
such inferior courts as, from time to time their 
wisdom may suggest. 

The reason of this is apparent. The situation 
of the United States, a country increasing beyond 
calculation, in population, in wealth, and resources, 
will continue to change. The necessity for inferior 
courts will very probably change with this change 
of situation, congress is rightly permitted to judge 
of this necessity, and, from time to time, to esta- 
blish such courts ; but when established, w the 
judges," says the constitution, 44 shall hold their 
offices during good behaviour." The constitu- 
tion then has submitted to legislative decision the 
establishment of the court, but not the permanence 
or independence of the judge. So soon as he is ap- 
pointed, the constitution adopts him, and declares 
that he shall hold his office by the firm tenure of 
44 good behaviour ." He is recognized by the con- 
stitution, and becomes a judge under it, not merely 
by virtue of the law. 

If it be possible to make this subject still more 
clear * xn it is in the charter of our government, 

I would attempt it by varying somewhat the ex- 
pression of that instrument. Suppose, instead of 
ordaining that there should be a supreme court, 
the article bad allowed still greater latitude to the 
legislature, and had declared that the judicial power 
of the United States should be vested in such 
courts as congress should, from time to time, or- 
dain and establish, and that the judges of such 
courts should hold their offices during good beha- 
viour, could it have entered into the mind of any 
man to say, that the provision for the permanence 
of the judge had been totally annulled, by the 
power given to congress, from time to time to es- 
tablish the courts ? That, because the necessity 
for exercising the power of establishing courts was 
a continuing necessity, and, consequently, the 
power ought not to be terminated by the first ex- 
ercise thereof, nor the number of courts limited in 
the constitution, therefore the constitution was 
unable to provide for the independence of the 
judges, and the attempt made to do so, by posi- 
tively ordaining that they should hold their offices 
during good behaviour> was avoid and ineffectual at- 
tempt ? This proposition would seem too absurd 
to be maintained, nor would it be less absurd to 
contend, that, by establishing absolutely a supreme 
court, the force of the clause, declaring that the 
judges of the inferior courts 44 shall hold their of- 
fices during good behaviour," is in any degree im- 
paired# 


The letter of the constitution, then, which de- 
clares in terms that 44 the judges, both of the su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behaviour," is unaccompanied by 
other expressions, which might give colour to a 
construction hostile to the very words themselves. 

If we examine the duties, which must have beea 
contemplated for the supreme and inferior courts, 
we shall perceive no reason to admit the possibi- 
lity of an intention, varying from the words, which 
have been used. The original jurisdiction of the 
supreme court extends only to 44 cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
and those, in which a state shall be party." The 
great residuary mass of jurisdiction, involving life, 
personal liberty, reputation, and property, is com- 
mitted to the inferior courts ; and the appeal to 
the supreme court is allowed, 44 with such excep- 
tions, and under such regulations, as the congress 
shall make." The most interesting objects, there- 
fore, may be decided ultimately by the inferior 
courts. Indeed, in cases of imprisonment, should 
an appeal from the judgment be always allowed, 
the punishment might often be suffered, pending 
the appeal. 

If, then, the motive for giving independence to 
the judges, be the security, which that indepen- 
dence affords fo the life, liberty, and property of the 
citizen, that motive applies with peculiar force to 
those of the inferior courts. 

But if the strange opinion that any discretional 
agency of congress, in the establishment of courts, 
over-rules the positive and explicit regulation of 
the constitution, concerning the tenure of office, 
is to be supported, it applies as well to the su- 
preme as inferior court. The constitution, which 
declares that the judicial power shall be vested in 
one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as 
congress may establish, does not fix the number of 
judges, who shall compose that court. The number 
is fixed by law ; and that law may be repealed, 
and the number reduced ; so that, according to 
this opinion, all the judges of the United States 
would be removable by the repeal of the laws, es- 
tablishing the courts, of which they are members* 

But the continuance of the individual in office is 
not secured by that part of the article, which dc~ 

1 clares, that 44 the judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one supreme court, and 
in such inferior courts, as congress shall, from time 
to time, ordain and establish." . Had the article 
proceeded no farther, the exterior form of the sys- 
tem would indeed have been marked^ out, the parts 
to compose it would have been designated, but the 
rights of the individual would have been left to 
the discretion of the legislature. The judge 
might certainly have held his office at the will of 
the president or of congress, or in any other man- 
ner the law might have prescribed. It is the sub- 
sequent part of the article, ordaining that 44 the 
judges, both of the . supreme and inferior courts, 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour,** 
which constitutes their independence, and this 
plainly embraces the judges of the one court as 
well as of the other. 

The right to permanence in office is then alike 
bestowed, by the constitution, on the judges of the 
supreme and inferior courts, and the inquiry is re- 
duced to this naked question, do they really hold 
'their offices during good behaviour, or at the will 
of congress ? 

This question, if indeed it can, without insult to 
the human judgment, be termed one, shall now 
receive a brief consideration. 

The proposition, that the constitution is the pa- 
ramount law, and that it limits the powers of the 
legislature, as well as that of the other departments 
of government, is no longer a problem in the Unit- 
ed States. Had the members of the legislature 
even not sworn to observe it, still they have no ' 
power, as a legislature, to pas# the boundary it 
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lifts marked out ; and beyond its lines, they are 

mere individuals. . 

The injunction of the constitution, then, is to be 
religiously observed, and we have only to inquire 
what that injunction is. For this we must resort 
to the instrument itself. The words are, “ the 
judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour.** 
If words are the fixed representatives of ideas ; if 
they convey to the mind any distinct meaning ; 
what idea, let me ask, is represented, what mean- 
ing is conveyed by the words “ shall hold their 
offices during good behaviour ?** When they pro- 
ceed from an authority, which admits of no oppo- 
sition, which cannot be disobeyed, they amount,! 
certainly, to an exclusion of any other possible j 
mode of terminating the office, by the act of go- 
vernment, than by convicting the officer of a breach j 
of good behaviour. They “ shall hold their offices ! 
during good behaviour,’* is certainly equivalent to j 
saying they shall hold their offices until they misbehave : 
And this imperative sentence will admit of the sub- ( 
stitution of no other event for misbehaviour, unless 
it be by an equivalent authority. If their offices’ 
may be terminated by the legislative will, expressed 
by the repeal of the law, or in any other manner, 
then they do not hold their offices during good be- 
haviour, merely, but during the will of the legisla- 
ture also... ..But the words of the constitution do 
not admit of any additional condition, encumbering 
the pure tenure of good behaviour. They unequi- 
vocally exclude any other condition. The mind j 
is irresistibly referred to the conduct of a person 
holding a commission during good behaviour, as 
the sole standard, by which his right to remain in 
office can be measured. 

If a person, declared by the constitution to be in 
office during good behaviour, can be removed by 
the legislature, then, either the constitution does 
not bind the legislature, or good behaviour and legis- 
lative will are synonimous terms* 

The first part of the proposition has long since 
been decided, and the last can be, by the common 
sense of mankind, but in one manner. I appeal to 
every man, learned and unlearned, and do not fear 
finding one, who will assert that the two phrases 
make on his mind the same impression ; that he 
understands by an office held during good behavi- 
our, an office held during the will of the legisla- 
ture. 

A mode of eluding the intent of the constitution 
has by some been suggested. These ingenious gen- 
tlemen have discovered, that, though the man can- 
not be removed from his office, yet the office can 
be removed from the man. As if an office could 
be holden during good behaviour, and could yet be 
separated from the holder, by other means than his 
misbehaviour. This rare piece of cunning, un- 
worthy the integrity of the American character, 
will not serve the purpose of those, who resort to 
it. The plain stubborn words of the constitution 
•admit of no such evasion. The man does not hold 

an office, if the office be struck from his hands 

When a superior, having a right to command, or- 
dains that an office shall be held for a certain time, 
or until a certain event, the inferior, who, by any 
means, forces that office out of his hands, before 
the period arrives, or the event happens, which is 
to terminate its duration, plainly disobeys the or- 
der of his superior; so when a constitution ordains 
that a judge shall hold an office during good beha- 
viour, the legislature, which would deprive him of 
that office, without misbehaviour, equally disobeys 
the plain mandate of the constitution, whether the 
illicit attempt be made, by removing the man, or 
annihilating the office. 

Those, who maintain the existence of this power 
in the legislature, are reduced to the necessity of 
contending substantially, that where the constitu- 
tion forbids a particular object, that object may be 
cK$&c d circuitollfcl}', though not dirpetiy : that a 


measure may be adopted, which, by & necessary 
consequence,, produces the forbidden effect, al- 
though the effect cannot be immediately produced. 
This unworthy artifice can impose on no man. All 
those, who read the constitution, must perceive 
that it is the end itself, and not the mean effecting 
the end, to which that instrument attends; and, 
consequently, all means, which defeat the end pro- 
posed, are alike unlawful. 

It cannot escape the most cursory observer, that 
the viewftof the constitution must be as entirely de- 
feated, and the independence of the judges as en- 
tirely destroyed, in allowing the legislature to 
deprive them of office, by destroying /it, as by re- 
moving them from it. In the one mode or the 
other, the judge becomes* entirely dependent on 
the legislature, who may, at will, terminate his of- 
ficial character. . Indeed it would be a work of 
more difficulty to feign accusations against an up- 
right judge, in order to justify his removal, than to 
discover that the public good' requires some modi- 
fication of die courts, which would silently dis- 
place one set of men, to make room for another. 

But if gentlemen could solace themselves under 
this apparent violation of the constitution, by the 
miserable attempt at evasion, which has been no- 
ticed, eyen this consolation is unattainable. The 
office cannot be put down. It is that of a judge, 
not of this or that circuit, but of the United States. 
By the express words of the act of congress, the 
judges, who perform the circuit duty, are judges 
of the United States. The office to be abolished 
is that of a judge of the United States. 

Have we already made such a progress in a sys- 
tem of reasoning, which is to destroy the consti- 
tution of our country, as to come to a conclusion, 
that the pfficq of a judge of the United States may 
be abolished by a legislative act ? 

In the succeeding number, the public attention 
will be solicited to some opinions, which deserve 
to be respectfully considered, because they were 
formed at a time, or on an occasion, when talents 
and patriotism were not obscured by the spirit of 
party. 


No. III. 

AMONG ffie various commentaries on the Ame- 
rican constitution, which were offered to the consi- 
deration of the public, while the question of its 
adoption was depending, no one has acquired or 
deserved so much reputation, as that written under 
the signature of Publius. It is worthy of the pens, 
to which it has been ascribed* : and, while other 
productions on the same subject have passed away 
with the occasion, which gave them birth, this va- 
luable political treatise not only continues to be 
read with admiration, but is resorted to by all par- 
ties, as containing the best exposition ever yet pre- 
sented to the public eye, of the constitution of our 
country. To this contemporaneous exposition I 
will now beg leave to refer. 

In his seventy-eighth number, Publius says: 

“ According to the plan of the convention, all the 
judges , who may be appointed by the United States, 
are to hold their offices during good behaviour , which 
is conformable to the most approved of the state 
constitutions, and, amongst the rest, to that of 
this slate. Its propriety having been drawn into 
question by the adversaries of that plan, is no light 
symptom of the rage for objection, which disor- 
ders their imaginations and judgments. The stan- 
dard of good behaviour for the continuance in of- 
fice of the judicial magistracy, is certainly one of 
the most valuable of the modern improvements in 
the practice of government. In a monarchy, it is an 
excellent barrier to the despotism of the prince ; 


* Mjr. Hamilton, Jay, and Mr. ^fsdl&og, 


in a republic if is bo lesl an excellent barrier to 
the encroachments and oppressions of the represen- 
tative body • And it is the best expedient, which 
can be devised hi any government, to secure a 
steady* upright, and impartial administration of 
the laws.** The residue of ther chapter, Which is 
top long to be quoted* contains a very able argu- 
ment, demonstrating the policy of making the ju- 
dicial independent of the legislative authority. 

It will be readily perceived, and the circum- 
stance is not unworthy of attention, that Publius 
does not attempt to prove that the judges, the te- 
nure of Whose office, is during good behaviour, 
cannot be deprived of their offices by any legisla- 
tive act ; but, considering that as a position, too 
clear to be contested, proceeds to defend it. It is al- 
so worthy of remark, that no one of those, whose 
“ rage for objection disordered their imaginations 
and judgments,” counted sufficiently on the public 
folly to hazard the opinion* that men, who were* 
by the constitution, fixed in their offices, during 
good behaviour, could, Without violating that con- 
stitution, be removed by any measure of any de- 
partment of government. The friends and the ene- 
mies of that instrument concurred in a construc- 
tion, 90 obviously required by its words# 

When the conventions of the states assembled 
severally, to deliberate on the great question sub- 
mitted to their decision, and on which the preser- 
vation of the union was believed to depend, it will 
be admitted, that human ingenuity was put on the 
rack, to devise objections to' the instrument under 
their consideration. . The article, relative to the 
judiciary of the United States, like every other ar- 
ticle in the constitution*' was scrutinized, with a 
wish to condemn. It was objected, that the judges 
-were not sufficiently independent of the legislature, 
because the power of raising their salaries existed; 
but no one objector, so far as I am informed, of 
the debates of the conventions, was wild enough to 
imagine, that they wdre m fact dependent, on the 
legislature, by holding offites which congress could 
terminate. j 

It is not known, that in any of the states, except 
Virginia, this question has been discussed, in rela~ 
tion to the rights of the state judges. As that 
state, however, is acknowledged to lead, in the 
present political system, and as some of its mein* 
bers arc understood to be peculiarly ardent in sup- 
port of the measure, here reprobated as a most 
daring invasion of the constitution, applicable pre- 
cedents of construction, drawn from thence, can- 
not be considered ad totally improper. 

The constitution of Virginia declares, that w tha 
two houses of assembly shall, by joint ballot, ap- 
point judges of the supreme court of appeals, and 
general court, judges in chancery, judges of ad- 
miralty, secretary, and the attorney general, to be 
commissioned by the goVernpr, and continue in 
office, during good behaviour.'' 

Another clause subjects them to impeachment 
for misbehaviour. 

By the first judicial system of Virginia, one ge- 
neral court was constituted, with Original common 
law jurisdiction, throughout the state; there wtfa 
also one court of chancery, with an equitable jur- 
isdiction, equally extensive. To these was added 
a court of admiralty.... and the judges of the court 
of chancery, general court, and court of admiralty 
were, by law, declared to constitute the court of 
appeals. As judges of appeals, no commission 
was given them. The general court became ma- 
nifestly incompetent to the business assigned it; 
and, in order to avoid delays, which amounted to 
a refusal of justice, a change of system, the neces- 
sity of which had become apparent to all, was re- 
solved on. 

In 1787 , this subject was taken up by the leg;*, 
lature a system of circuit pomts was adopted, 
and jt was enacted, that the judges of thy court 
of appeal* shpq }4 perform the duty of circuit 
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judges. This law the judges refused to execute, 
as unconstitutional, and agreed unanimously, Ed- 
mond Pendleton, George Wythe, John-Blair, Paul 
Carrington, Peter Lyons, William Fleming, 
Henry Tazewell, Richard Cary, James Henry , and 
John Tyler being present, on a remonstrance, 
from which will be extracted such parts, as are 
dpemed applicable to the present inquiry. 

After lamenting the necessity of deciding a 
question between a law and the constitution, and 
that in a case personally* interesting to the judges 
themselves, they say : ' ! 1 

44 On this view of the subject, the following al- 
ternatives presented themselves to the court 
either to decide these questions, or resign- their 
offices. The latter would haVe been their ctvoite, 
if they could have considered these questions, as 
affecting their individual interests only ; but, 
viewing them as relating to their office, and find- 
ing themselves called by their country, to sustain 
an important post, afe one of the thtee pillars on 
which the great fabric of government was erected, 
they judged, that ^resignation would subject them 
to the reproach of deserting their station, and be- 
traying the sacred interests of society intrusted 
with them, ant* .1 that ground, found themselves 
obliged to decide, however their delteacy might 
be wounded, or whatever temporary inconveni- 
ences might ensue; and, in that decision, to de- 
clare, that the constitution and the act are in op- 
]>ositioh, and cannot exist together ; : and that the 
former must controul the operation of the latter. 

44 The propriety and necessity of the indepen- 
dence of the judges is evident * in reason, and the 
nature of the office ; since they are to decide be- 
tween government and the people, as well as be- 
tween contending citizens ; and, if they be -depen- 
dent on either, corrupt influence may be apprehend- 
ed, sacrificing the innocent to popular prejudice, 
and subjecting the poor to oppression and perse- 
cution, by the rich. And this applies more forci- 
bly to exclude a dependence on the legislature, a 
branch of whom, in cases of impeachment, is it- 
self a party i 

44 This principle supposed, the court are led to 
consider, whether the people have secured or de- 
parted from it, in their constitution or form of 
government. In that solemn act, they discover 
the people, distributing the governmental powers 
into three great branches, legislative, executive, 
and judiciary, in order to preserve that equipoise, 
which they judged necessary to secure their liberty; 
declaring, that those powers be kept separate and 
distinct from each other, and that no person shall 
exercise, at the same time, an office in more than 
one of them. The independence of the two for- 
mer could not ,be admitted, because, in them, a 
long continuance in office might be dangerous to 
liberty, and therefore they provided for a change, 
by frequent elections; at stated periods ; but, in 
the last, from the influence of the principle before 
observed upon, they declared, that the judges 
should hold their offices during good behaviour. 
Their independence would have* been rendered 
complete, by fixing the quantum of their salaries.” 

After stating the vast increase of duty, without 
a correspondent increase of salary, which they 
deemed such an attack on their independence, 
that it would be inconsistent with a conscientious 
discharge of duty U> pass it over, they say : 44 For 
\*i in would be the precaution of the founders of 
our government to secure liberty, if the legisla- 
ture, though restrained from changing the tenure of 
judicial tffices , are at liberty to compel a resigna- 
tion, by reducing salaries to a copper, or by making 
it pert of the official duty, to become hewers of 
wood, or drawers ot water.” 

AVithout attempting to defend, in ,its full extent, 
the opinion advanced by the court of appeals of 
Virginia, au opinion which very clearly goes be- 
yond die letter of the constitution, and b^ond the 


principles maintained in these numbers, the public 
attention is solicited to some parti of it, which are 
believed to be unquestionably correct in- them- 
selves, and which are peculiarly applicable to the 
subject we are discussing. 

The judges consider themselves as forming ct one 
of the three pillars, on which the great fabric 'of 
government was erected,” and that, when this 
pillar was endangered, 44 a r6fcignat?6rt Would sub- 
ject them to t! « reproach of deserting their station, 
and betraying the sacred interests *of society, in-, 
trusted with them.” They say, that 44 -the pro-; 
priety and necessity of the independence of the 
judges is evident in reason, and the nature of their 
office;” and * thU,** they say, 44 applies more* 
forcibly to exclude a dependence on the legisla- 1 
lure, a branch of whom, incases of impeachment, 
is itself a party.” Under the influence of these 
principles, the people, continues the court of ap- 
peals, have, in their form of government,, 44 declared ' 
that the judges should hold their offices, during! 
good behaviour. Their independence Would have 
been rendered complete, by fixing the quantum of 
their salaries.” 

According to the unanimous opinion then, of all 
the judges of Virginia, an office held under the 
constitution, during good behaviour, and of which 
the quantum of salary is fixed, is completely inde- 
pendent of the legislature ; and, whenever the 
legislature can be so unmindful of its high duties, 
as to assail the independence of the judiciary, 
the 44 constitution and the act are in opposition, 
and cannot exist together, duel the former must 
controul the operation of the latter/’ ■ 

The legislature appears to have acquiesced 
under this decision of the court. The law was 
new modelled.. A separate court of appeals was 
established, the judges of which were to be elected 
by joint ballbt, in conformity with the constitution. ; 
Several members were added to the general court, 
and it was declared to be their duty to ride the cir- 
cuits. The judges of the court of chancery, ge- 
neral court, and court of admiralty, who had not 
been elected, in pursuance of the constitution, 
judges of the court of appeals, but on whom that 
duty was imposed by taw, were relieved from the 
further discharge of it. In making this arrange- 
ment, several of the judges were understood to 
have been consulted ; and, on the ballot, the six 
senior judges were elected, five into the court of 
appeals, and the sixth into the court of chancery. 

Yet this arrangement, so agreeable to many of 
them, and formed in concert with them, was not 
accepted without a protest, asserting their rights. 

On the fifth of March, 1789, the act was laid 
before them, Mr. Pendleton, Mr. Wythe, Mr. 
Blair, Mr. Lyons, Mr. Fleming, Mr. Mercer, Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Cary, and Mr. Tyler being present, 
when, after stating reasons for not proceeding cm 
the docket, they say : 44 But, before the close of 
their session, they conceive (however painful the 
repetition) that they are again under an indispensi- 
ble obligation to advert to an act of assembly, which 
they are constrained to consider as i ncompatible with 
their independence. The act intended, is an act 
of the last session, for amending the act entitled 
44 an act constituting the court of appeals.” The 
direct operation of this law is the amotion from 
office, of the whole bench of judges of appeals, 
and the appointment of new judges to the same 
court. 

41 But although the office of a judge of the for- 
mer court of appeals was in the mode of election 
as established by the act of 1779, accessary and 
appendant to an office in one of the superior courts, 
yet a judge of this supreme court properly invest- 
ed, was by the constitution intended to be equally 
independent and equally secure in the enjoyment 
of that office as of the office of judge of one of the 
superior courts to which it is -annexed, and there- 
fore cpuld not be constitutionally deprived of it. 


It appears to the court probable that the getierid 
assembly were so much engrossed by the idea of 
tie utility of their great object, the establishment 
of district courts, as either to have overlooked 
this difficulty which stood in their way, or, if they 
perceived it, to have counted on the acquiescence 
of those whose rights' were thus to be invaded ; 
and in this expectation (if it was indeed entertain- 
ed) the legislature were not deceived. The court 
is truly willing to make any voluntary sacrifice fot 
the attainment of so desirable an object as the es- 
tablishment of courts which by the expeditious 
administration of justice, will r.ot only give that 
relief to Suffering creditors which has already 
been f too long withheld from them, but contHbute 
much to the increase of industry and improvement 
of the morals of the people. Yet whatever con- 
cessions this court may be willing to make, they 
think it their duty to guard against encroachment. 
And in conformity to these sentiments, after pro- 
testing against every invasion of the judiciary estab- 
lishment or any deprivation of office in that line in 
any other mode than is pointed out in the constitution ,* 
they do hereby in their mere free Iviir in order to 
make Way for the salutary system lately adopted, 
resign their appointment as judges of ' the court 
of appeals, and as they dc* not hold any separate 
commission for thatoffice which might be return- 
ed, do order the same to be recorded.’* 

It is to be recollected that by the act here no- 
ticed, no judge was to be divested of his judicial- 
character or of his salary. No constitutional court 
of appeal then existed. No judges had been elect- 
ed or commissioned for that court in the manner 
prescribed by the constitution, and its duties had 
been assigned by an ordinary legislative act, to 
the judges of the court of chancery, general court, 
and court of admiralty. The legislature thought 
itself competent to relieve these judges from this 
extra, duty, but without diminishing their salaries, 
and to erect a court of appeals in pursuance of 
the constitution. The judges in this state of 
things, delivered opinions, which, however, they 
might have been misapplied on that occasion, are 
unquestionably correct in themselves, and directly 
applicable to the present situation of the circuit 
judges of the United States. They declare, that 
44 they are constrained to consider” the act re- 
pealing the law by which the court of appeals was 
constituted, 44 as incompatible with their indepen- 
dence.” 1 hat a judge of the supreme court pro- 
perly invested was intended by the constitution to 
be equally independent and equally secure In the 
enjoyment of that office, as of the office of judge 
of one of the superior courts to which it wa m an- 
nexed, and, therefore, could not be const itutionullf 
deprived of it." That 44 whatever concessions the 
court may be willing to make, they think it their 
duty to guard against encroachments and they 
protest 44 against every invasion of the judidetry es- 
tablishment " or 44 any deprivation of office in that 
line in any other mode than is pointed out in the con- 
stitution." 

These were the sentiments of the court of ap- 
peals of Virginia, when that court was composed 
of all the judges of the commonwealth, and when 
its bench was graced with law characters of whan 
she docs not yet cease to boast. The miserafifc 
quibble (if indeed it be not even below that epilbftQ 
of distinguishing between a blow at the cilice and 
at the man, was then undiscovered. The judges 
declare that they cannot be constitutionally" de- 
prived of office. And this declaration is made in 
consequence of a law repealing that by which the 
duties of judges of appeals were assigned to them. 
Their protest is against every legislative invasion tf 
the judiciary establishments , and any legislative dc- 


• That is by impeach meat. 
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privation of office^ no matter by what mode* as un- 
constitutional. It was at that time the opinion of 
Virginia that no means could be lawful, which 
irere adopted to effect an unlawful end. 

(To be Concluded in qut next.) ^ 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

AS it Is notorious that the Ladies of America nei- 
ther paint their cheeks, nor ^dauh their tempers o’er 
with washes, as artificial as their faces,” we publish 
the following merely as a satire upon European de- 
ception. We do not dream tliat ^ny Domestic top- 
plication can be made. 

Great praise is unquestionably due to those 
beautifiers of the human countenance, the inven- 
tors of Cosmetics, aided by the miraculous pow- 
ers of lotions and tinctures, new beauties reani- 
mate the face, and we behold the roseate bloom 
of youth smile like morning light on the varnish- 
ed visage of age. 

While a superabundance of paints and lotions 
renovate beauty, the fair artist daily improves in 
ta^te ; she guides the pencil with such skill over 
every line of her face, and imitates nature with 
such elegance that we may soon be able to boast 
of female portrait painters, who will excel, even 
sir Joshua Reynolds himself. One great advan- 
tage in favour of female genius in this instance is 
the superior texture of the skin to canvas, or any 
other artificial ground. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that too many of our female artists grow 
negligent after marriage, and, reflecting that the 
portrait is sold, take little pains to improve its 
tints ; nay, it is asserted, that they often become 
hideously deformed in a few years. This is cer- 
tainly a great imperfection, for the works of the 
most eminent male artists have generally become 
more estimable in the eyes of the connoisseur in 
porportion to their antiquity. 

As it is a matter of infinite importance that the. 
Belles of Philadelphia should be acquainted with 
the movements of the belles of New-York, we hasten 
with the speed of a Laurist<m y to communicate the 
following from the “ New-York Evening Post.” 

On new year’s eve the City Assemblies com- 
menced for the season, with a display of much 
beauty and fashion : the company though not 
large was select and brilliant. The Ball was par- 
ticularly distinguished, by the presence of six 
young ladies, who had chosen this evening for 
their first appearance ; and whose attractions pro- 
mise to add much to the brilliance of** our suc- 
ceeding assemblies. 

It was further honoured by the attendance of the 

lovely Mrs. F , who made her bridal debut 

with undiminished charms, and received from the 
managers the customary compliment. 

At eleven, a handsome cold collation was serv- 
ed up: in which was provided, with a laudable 
omission of expensive superfluities, an abundant 
supply of such substantial refreshment as the sea- 
son affords. After the active amusement of the 
evening, the pinion of apartridge appeared not un- 
acceptable to the most youthful and delicate of the 
party : while the ladies of a certain age, to speak 
in courtly French style, whose pleasure had been 
derived from witnessing the enjoyment of their 
juvenile friends, regaled w ith the sedatest satis- 
faction on the plentiful variety of wild and tame 
with which the tables were furnished. 

After being invigorated by this seasonable repast, 
the company returned to tlu^r favourite amuse- 
ment ; and, with great good humor, lade adieu 
to the pujt f and welcomed tie present year. 

Rose in the prevailing colour at Paris. They 
teem to use reluctantly bluck vehet-fot* the hats 
of the season. Black crape hats are still much 
worp ; on these are remarked large comets, plac^ 
cd at equal distances, and forming chequered 


squares. The morning caps are of white crape, 
and have bands of Chinese ribbon across them. 
The ends of the ribbofis are left very long, and 
cut im the forrn of horns.' The horns arc particu- 
larly noticed onr the Spw-rfrie straw hats.— Short 
jackets have replaced the -spencers. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
—Proposals, by G. F. Hopkins, No. 1 IS, Pearl 
street, New-York, for publishing, by subscription, 
in two handsome octavo volumes, The Federal- 
ist, on the New Constitution, by Publius; written 
in 1783. To which is added, Pacificus, on the Pro- 
clamation of >Ncutrality, written in 1793. The 
whole revised and corrected, with new passages 
and notes. The Federalist was written in a se- 

ries of numbers, under the signature of Publius, 
shortly after the promulgation of the federal con- 
stitution, addressed to the people of the state of 
New-York, with the design of enforcing the pro- 
priety and necessity of its adoption. It is princi- 
pally the production of a man, whose name will 
be held in sacred respect long after the pitiful at- 
tempts, which have been made to slander his 
fame, shall have sunk into oblivion. Two other 
gentlemen, of distinguished talents, occasionally 
contributed some essays, which will be marked in 
the publication*. All parties seem, at length, unit- 
ed in professions of regard for the constitution ; if 
they are sincere, the consideration cannot fail to 
enhance the value of a work, which, by employing 
all the energy of argument, and all the persuasion 
of eloquence, was eminently useful in promoting 
its general ratification. Whoever is desirous of 
being well informed of the principles and provi- 
sions of our government, and the manner, in which 
they have been supported and vindicated ; of the 
objections, that were made to the constitution by 
its first opposers, and how they were answered, 
will find tnese Volumes fraught with ample and sa- 
tisfactory instruction. The study of them must 
! form an essential part of the education of the 
American statesman. Politicians, indeed, of every 
country, will here discover materials in the sci- 
ence of government, w'ell worthy of their atten- 
tion ; a science, of all others, the most interesting 
to mankind, as it most deeply concerns human 
happiness. The Federalist contains principles, 
that may be remembered and studied with advan- 
tage, by all classes of men, in other countru s than 
our own, and in other agr s from that, in which we 
live. The people of America, alone, have afforded 
the example of a pure representative republic. In 
this work it Will appear, that the principles of this 
I fotm of government have been well understood, 
and thoroughly developed; and should, unfortu 
nutely, the experiment which we have made, here- 
after fail, it will be in vain to attempt the renewal 
of similar systems, as no rational, hope can be en- 
tertained, that more correct notions* on this sub- 
ject, will prevail, than are here exhibited. To 
preserve these papers, therefore, which have so 
much intrinsic merit, and such lasting utility, in a 
dress suitable to their character, is the inducement 
to their re-publication. Pacificus is from the pen 
| of the same* enlightened statesman, wno was the 
chief author of the Federalist. These essays were 
written in defence of the first leading step, which 
our government took to preset ve that neutrality, 
which it, continued to maintain, during t^e 
lute Trans-Atlantic Conflict; a conflict, Which ha* T 
Lnniliilaled the minor pow'eis of EhropcS anc 
shaken the civilised world. Now that Ine storm 
has passed over, and the angry and tumultuous 

f iassions, which, at tliat time, agitated our country 
lave, in some measure, subsided, these papcit 
! will be read with profit and pleasure, by the intel 
I i • 


• The first gentleman here alluded to,, is General liamil 
ton the other two, Nr. adduce and Mr Jay, 


ligent man of every party. Car.dcur will prcb:d ‘y 
wonder, that any' Should have doubted of the fi - 
ness of the meardres, which this writer has so ably 
advocated, and which experience has so forcibly 
proved to have* tyeep the jbest. adapted to tlje inter- 
ests of the country. Tjjo give to these latter eisay i 
a form which shall outlive the fleeting impression* 
of a newspaper, they are incorporated In these vo- 
lumes. Publius and Pacificus will serve to keep in 
just remembrance two very important events in the 
history of our country. 

conditions: 

I I. The work shall be put t b press immediately 
after 400 subscribers are obtained, and finished 
with the utmost expedition. 

II. Where practicable, the books shall be for-> 
warded, free of expense, to such places as* may be 
designated, and a person appointed to deliver 
them. 

III. It shall be printed on a superfine medium 

paper, with a neat type, handsomely bound and 
lettered, and delivered to subscribers at two dol- 
lars a volume. ■ To non*sub$criber* the price will- 
be enhanced. ; - 

IV. Subscribers to pay*- where convenient, one 

dollar in advance. i „• 

%* Subscriptions received by the publisher 

also by the principal booksellers in the United 
S^atcsj where suqh gentlemen as chuse cap sub- 
scribe, without paying till the work is published. 
The holders of subscription papers will particu- 
larly oblige, by advising the publisher of the mun- . 
ber of subscribers obtained, before the first of 
April. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE ppnual ode, by the Connecticut wits, for 
the new year, sarcastically opens in the following 
manner, at .the expose of our political visiona- 
ries : , 

“ Oft has the period been foretold. 

By prophets and by seers of old, 

When men and beasts should all be blest. 

With long and universal rest 
When fists no more ’gaintfr fists should life, 

No bloody nose, no Slacken’d *yes. 

When gaols should into taverns turn. 

The gallows be cut up to burn, 

** Oppress'd humanity * 9 no more 
Should wander io Botania’s shore; 

But birds ot ev^ry note and feather,, 

And snakes and toads snoiilJ flbek together. 

And hears and Wolves should learn to browse. 

And go to pasture wi h our cows. 

Then every chilffi-well brac’d with health, 

Weil fed, well cloath’d, and fill'd with W r e»Th, 

Ko sorrows in his bosom rankling, 
hall die us oU as Dr. Frank r tn. 

And Satan, soui££ of all our evils. 

Chief ConMil'of the o.her devils, 

Shall for his sins, and tricks, and strife. 

To Simsbury mine* be stut/yr life. . 

That .hu bles^nrn approached ni^h 1 
Behold ’he beams in yonder skv. 

The c >ck hu crow’d ; from spray to spny 
Tne »oug».er» greet the god*of day; 

The day -upring to cast with fe*L' p 
And smiUs on every mountain’s head. 

A late writer, of somC'liumour and knowledge of 
the world,, introduces, in an ingenious novel, the 
^haracl^rs of a libertine and a man of chaste habits 
and deportment. The former is made to say, that 
he shoul d avoid marriage, on the principle, that it 
would Fe impossiblir tef kVe ji' t h efl ara fe of love burn- 
ing longer than during one moon. The other, in ye- * 
ply, drily observes, tliat' ‘this is precisely the ca?-e 
c>f the man, w ho declines partaking oF a g6od dr-t- * 
ner, lest it should spoil his appetite. [/• Museum* 

A New-York pr.pcr mentions the marriage of a 
Mr*. Wallace LQ Helena Fortune* AH For* 
tune's tfcuighte-rs. but the elfat, U a common toa*t. 
\Ye hope W~lLc$ is wt fo.t 
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tune, but that he is rich with the boon of a smiling 
sister, and that he may have reason loudly to laugh 
44 Quoties voltrit For tuna jocari.” . 

< , , f 

The 44 New-England Palladium** commences 
the new year with augmented spirit. The daily in- 
crease of the value and circulation of this excellent 
paper is manifest to every delighted reader. No 
paper in the union receives so much literary and 
political aid. 

One can scarcely forbear smilitig at a marginal 
note of lord Coke, in which he gravely acquaints 
his reader with an excellence, which he might 
otherwise have overlooked : 44 This,” says he, 44 is 
the thirty-third time that Virgil hath been quoted in 
this work.” The mixture, however, is so prepos- 
terous, that to those, who can read Coke with plea- 
sure, these passages, .wlRappear like adancer, who 
should intrude on the solemnity of a senate ; and 
to those, who have a taste only for polite literature 
like a fountain or a palm tree, in the deserts of 
Arabia. 

A Wilkesbarre wit, with many an arch allusion 
to a great man's speech, thus describes the 44 pro- 
cedure" of a herd of kine y a sort of democratic 
party, rather more respectable, in point of talents, 
sense, and integrity, than any popular herd '. 

44 On Thursday last, a number of democratic 
sows held a meeting, for the purpose of devising 
means to 44 restore harmony to social intercourse ,” 
when it was observed, that the only sure method 
of accomplishing this desirable end, would be, by 
seizing on &H the federal cow bells, and giving 
them to the democratic cows ; until this should be 
done, it was contended that the cows, without 
bells, would keep up a continual bellowing, and 
peace could not be expected. A cow of a differ- 
ent 44 sect” was opposed to the motion, as unjust, 
but the mob , in their zeal for peace , declared the 
end would justify *the means, and,', to prevent any 
further opposition to tjheir laudable plan, rushed 
upon the unfortunate cow, and gored her to death.” 

The Editor of the Gazette of the United States, 
in a late paper, indulges himself in some very suc- 
cessful sneers, at the expense of the administra- 
tion. He laughingly tells us, that since, unhap- 
pily, we are doomed to have the monied matters 
of the treasury conducted by a foreigner, one 
would suppose we might, at least, have the trea- 
sury language managed by an American. In the 
late report of the secretary, there is such a de- 
rangement and confusion of the auxilary verbs 
and prepositions, that, in some, places the language 
is totally unintelligible. Mr. Gallatin shquld be 
reminded of the anecdote of the unfortunate 
Frenchman, who, in falling into the Thames, 
cried out, 44 I will be drowned, hobody shall save 
me.” . ■ _ . 

f It is said, thn£ commodore Dale is to be tried, 
for the indignity brought upon the American flag, 
by feeding bis crew on English beer at. Gibraltar. 
It is understood, that the commodore means to 
j-ebut the charge, by proving that lie employed 
Trench cooks..../<£/dl 

The attorney general of the United States is 
supposed to be tue autnor of a series ol’ rumbling 
ami incorrect essays, called 44 The Worcester 
I armer.” 

SUBJECT FOR THE PENCIL. 

The 44 Worcester Farmer,* with a mask on, upon 
ivliich, in large capitals, appear 44 Candour and 
Moderation ” His right nund resting upon* a 
£u;!iot:*L his left, witn No. i«, pointing te the 


44 J£gis,”with its motto, 44 nirpbosque cierety” ...Cu e. 
1 shall raise a tempest , in New-England. At a small 
distance, two horses and a yoke of oxen, trying to 
answer the questions about, the navy-yar'U....the 
: Berceau in perspective...- Palladium. 

I When the Mammoth cheese arrived at Wash- 
, ington, the pfesidfeiit, as we are informed by the 
Evening Post , stood in his door to receive it, dressed 
in his suit of customary blacky with shoes on, that 
closed tight round his ancles, laced up with neat 
leathern strings, and absolutely without buckles, 
considering them as superfluous and anti-republi- 
can, especially when a man has strings. 

A northern paper wittily proposes the following 
cheap method of radical reform : 

44 Take the salaries of all the judges, and divide 
their amount by the number of cr>es which have 
been decided, and the quotient will show the cost 
of each decision. Then, by another operation, see 
whether the justice is worth the money.” 

Certain it is, says a grave writer, that the finest 
show in the world excites but little curiosity in 
those, who have seen it before. u That was a very 
fine picture,” says the connoisseur, 44 but I had seen 
it before.” 44 'Twas a sweet song,” says the ama- 
teur, 44 but I had heard it before.” u A very fine 
poem,” says the critic, 44 but I had read it before.” 
Let every lady, therefore, take care, that, while 
she is displaying in public, a bosom whiter than 
snow, the men do not look as if they were saying, 
44 *Tis vpry pretty, but we have seen it before!” 

What Horace Walpole and lord Chester- 
field thought on the undress of the ladies, in the 
year 1753, may, perhaps, be applicable to some of 
our Tall lens,. 

44 It may be urged fhat the nakedness in fashion 
is intended only to be emblamatical of the inno- 
cence of the present generation of young ladies, as 
we read of our first mother, before the fall, that 
44 she was naked, and not ashamed ; but one can- 
not help thinking, that her daughters of these days 
should convince us, that they are entirely free 
from original sin , as well as actual transgression, or 
else be ashamed of their nakedness.” 

Some of our sensitive politicians of the new sect, 
talk, amid the figures of arithmetic, a great deal 
j about public 44 sensation” and 44 public sensibility.”.... 

Mr. Dana, member of congress from the state of 
. Connecticut, a sound and spirited politician, who, 
in the worst of times y has the courage, careless of 
a vulgar popularity, boldly to express, what he 
justly conceives, lately declared : 

44 He could not, for his part, feel all that horrbr 
of public sensibility that had been pourtrayed. 
What have we to fear, suppose we interfere with that 
sensibility ? If we do so, in the discharge of our 
duty, he was perfectly willing it should be excited; 
nay, it would be useful to the people themselves:” 

These sentiments are not at all to the taste of 
the frantic populace, the infuriated democrats, and 
44 acquitted felons” of this distracted country. 

The ridiculous mummery of the 44 Mammoth 
cheese,” and the curious circumstance of its being 
conveyed to Washington by a priesty are most 
poetically satirized in the new year’s verses at 
Hartford: 

“ A parson Lac and too at ease, 

High mounted on a Mammoth cheese. 

From curds and skimmers lifts his sight, 

Like M sei on Moiuu Pisgair’s height; 

Thro’ whey and re tine; darts his e>e. 

And sees new milJt be} and tbs si) l” 


This place has been lately honoured with a visit 
of the learned pig ; and we might have been won- 
derfully edified by this time, if he had not been 
hurried away, the swinish multitudcy perhaps, being 
displeased to see any creature that is wiser than 
themselves • 

A correspondent doubts, whether the presence 
of the learned pig may not be necessary at the 
Federal City, for putting an end to the disputes 
that prevail there at present. It is certain he set 
off thither, in great haste ; but it is all in vain for us 
todiveinto thesecret motives of pigs and politicians. 

There seems to be a perfect opposition betwixt 
the views of the founders of seminaries in former 
times, and those of our enlightened age. The 
founders of seminaries in Europe, took care that 
learned men should eat and drink, and be free 
from care and anxiety for their support, being per- 
suaded that, in that situation, they would exert 
themselves most effectually, for promoting the in- 
terests of learning ; and the respect that was paid 
them, by persons of all ranks, gave weight and 
authority to their instructions. But, in our glori- 
ous republics, men of letters are hired, like me- 
chanics, at the lowest rate that they can be found* 
and a certain labour, or opus operatnmy is imposed 
on them, by ignorant task masters, who proceed 
on mere mechanical ideas, and consider the busi- 
ness of instructing youth, as entirely the same 
with that of squaring logs, or hammering bar iron, 
on which a certain number of percussions produce 
a certain and determinate effect. They insist that 
you should make bricks, not only without straw, 
but without clay, fit for the purpose, and accuse 
you of idleness or incapacity, if you do not per- 
form impossibilities. When this grievance will 
be removed, is dubious. It is certaiu that it never 
will be removed, during the reign of the sovereign 
people • 

, One of the most remarkable events of the pre- 
sent time is, that Mr. Jefferson has been seen at 
church, and has assisted in singing the hundredth 
psalm. But whether his devotions were addressed 
to one God, or to twenty Gods, or to no God, or to 
the sovereign people, by whom Robespierre was 
wont to swear as the Supreme Being, neither his 
own writings, nor our information enable us to de- 
termine. It is probable, however, that he prayed 
that his legs might not be broken, nor his pockets 
picked, that he might continue to be president, and 
not be obliged to pay his British debts. It is un- 
certain . whether he offered any petition for the 
people ; nor can we imagine what he could ask for 
them, according to his principles, as they are 
already possessed of all power, all wisdom, and all 
property. If he asked any thing for them, it is 
probable that he prayed they might enjoy as much 
liberty and peace under his administration, as the 
citizens of the French republic; enjoy, under the 
dominion of Buonaparte, or as the negroes of* St. 
Domingo, 4 * God's chosen peopicy if he ever had * 
chosen people,” enjoy, under the dominion of Touis- 
sant. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ* 

No. II. 

I CANNOT insert the following favours from 
correspondents, without returning them my 
thanks. I had anticipated the approach of ano- 
ther Saturday, with some degree of dismay ; for, 
with my usual procrastination, I had deferred the 
performance of my task, till too late a period, 
and had intended, to have announced that the 
Lounger, would in future, make his appearance 
once a fortnight, when an examination of the let- 
ter-box relieved me from my anxiety. 

The subject of the first letter renders it some- 
what doubtful, whether it were intended for in- 
sertion in my paper, or for my private admoni- 
tion only. If in publishing it, I have done wrong, 
I ask pardon of my correspondent. His letter 
sets in a strong point of view, some of the diffi- 
culties, which attend the writer of a periodical pa- 
per ; and besides, it helps to fill a column which 
the indolence of the Lounger, might perhaps 
have induced him to leave unoccupied. 

r® SAMVEL SAUNTER, ESQ* 

SIS , 

From the earliest appearance of the Port-Folio, 
I have been in constant expectation of seeing the 
commencement of a series of essays, upon a plan, 
similar to that pursued by the periodical writers of 
Gre&t-Britain. It had always appeared to me, 
tiiat such a paper would afford the most conveni- 
ent vehicle, for fugitive remarks, or good-humour- 
ed satire on the topics of the day. I was disap- 
pointed upon seeing the year close without any 
such plan having been attempted, and was propor- 
tionably gratified, when I saw the second volume 
commence with an “ American Lounger." Now 
that such an undertaking is begun, although you 
have my best wishes for its success, I cannot help 
"being apprehensive of its failure. You disclaim, 
with much propriety, every idea of wounding pri- 
vate feeling ; and you declare, and I am sure that 
I am pot disposed, for an instant, to question your 
sincerity, that “ personal satire, or private ma- 
levolence shall never pollute your pages." Yet 
I doubt, pardon my abruptness, whether your as- 
sertion will be generally credited. In your specula- 
tions upon characters and manners, you will proba- 
bly be inclined to fix the scene of action, to “give 
to airy nothing, a local habitation, and a name 
and if you do this, I consider the existence of your 
paper in jeopardy. It will afford amusement and 
interest to the curiosity of some readers, and to 
the malignity of othersj to trace out the real or sup- 
posed resemblances of the characters which you 
may draw ; and if the scene be laid in any street, 
from Vine to South in one direction, or from De- 
laware tp Schuylkill in the other ; the name of 
the person supposed to be alluded to, will be con- 
fidently “ proclaimed upon the housetops," al- 
though thejr names* their persons, and £hqr cha- 1 


racters may be equally unknown to you. Even 
personal vanity, (and who is exempt from this ?) 
will perhaps induce some persons to think them- 
selves brought by you into notice, whom you might 
deem absolutely below it. Impelled by a feeling 
similar to that which actuated the artist so plea- 
santly introduced in one of Peter Pindar's earlier 
publications, they may perhaps think with him, 
that it is “ better be damn'd than mention’d not 
at all." 

Upon this rock, I fear that your newly-launch- 
ed bark will most probably split ; at the same time, 
I can with truth say, that I hope, that my predic- 
tion will prove a mistaken one ; and with wishes 
for its successful career, 

I am sir, 

Your friend and well wisher, 

MONITOR. 

In answer to my correspondent “ Monitor," I 
can only say, that I had, in some degree antici- 
pated the dangers which he points out. He has 
indeed displayed them before mein a more formi- 
dable light, than I had been accustomed to con- 
template them. The experiment, however, shall 
be made : with what degree of success, time only 
can determine. 

TO THE AMERICAS LOUNGER • 

SIR) 

a THERE is an evil under the sun," of no great 
magnitude, it must be confessed, but sufficient, 
nevertheless, to induce the wish that it were cor- 
rected. I allude to the habit of interlarding com- 
mon conversation, with cant phrases, from the 
fashionable dramas of the day. I well remember, 
that when the Road to Ruin was first exhibited on 
the American Stage, every one, who aspired to 
fashionable ease in conversation, introduced the 
phrase, “ That’s your Sort,** into one sentence 
at least out of every three, to which he gave ut- 
terance. “ The Cure for the Heart-ach” deluged 
the city with young Rapid’s characteristic injunc- 
tion, “ Dash on, keep Moving and there have 
recently appeared some symptoms of a general 
adoption of Ollapod’s facetious acknowledgment 
“ I owe you one." This phrase, however, I hum- 
bly hope, will not continue in fashion much longer, 
as it has already descended among the very dregs 
of the community. Passing, a few evenings since, 
along Fifth-street, I observed under the wall of 
the State-house garden, two black fair ones, who 
were engaged in a scene of most vehement alter- 
cation. Their clamours were, for some time, 
equally loud 5 till at length, one of them sudden- 
ly ceased from reply, and coolly walked away. 
Her enraged adversary followed her retreat; with 
a repetition of that monosyllable, which is said by 
the facetious Henry Fielding, to be, of all other, 
the most offensive to female cars, and the purport 
of which he conveys by the more mpdest peri- 
phrasis Qf she dog . The other turned round, dropt 
a courtsey with the most provoking composure*; 
and simply replied, “ Thank you Mqaam *' with a 
drawl upon the a, which, if sounds could be mea- 
sured by feet, would have extended to a yard at 
Jeast, “ lowcjou on $ >’• 


As I look upon you sir, to be in some degree a 
censor morum , an inspector of the minor morals 
of our city, I must request you to declare, by 
your censorial authority that the use of these 
phrases, is prohibited in all polite companies for 
the future. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 

OMICRON. 

My correspondent O micron, shews, by his re- 
quest, that he entertains by far too exalted ait 
opinion of the extent of my authority. But evea 
if it were a just one, I should be cautious of pro- 
mulgating the required declaration. Such a step 
would rob the conversation of several worthy 
young gentlemen with whom I have the honour 
of being acquainted, of the only rhetorical figures, 
with which it is ever embellished ; and would at 
once, condemn them, either to absolute silence, 
or, to discussion of the state of the weather, and 
the occurrences of the tearparty of the preceding 
evening, 

THE DRAMA. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

WE must now call up in review a host of plays/ 
which the temporary suspension of the Port-Foli® 
has compelled us to peglect. Of “ Harlequin Inr 
vasion" a pantomime, which followed up “ The 
Wedding in Wales," justice obliges us to speag 
harshly. When we remember that it is the pro- 
duction of Garrick, that when originally repre- 
sented it was the favorite of the nation, and de-? 
tained many a gazing croud, we were astonished 
at the pitiful appearance which it made here. The. 
proverbial patience of a Philadelphia audience 
was exhausted long before the curtain dropped $ 

“ And welcome sleep reliev'd the drowsy pit” 

From a mangled entertainment, in which neither 
memory por judgment , nor fancy appeared to take 
any part. 

During the holidays, George Barnwell was re- 
represented to confirm or correct the principle® 
of the 'prentices of Philadelphia. Mr. Cain, in the 
character of the tempted youth, displayed occa- 
sional excellence, but, from timidity, indiffer- 
ence, or lassitude, he was too often languid and 
uninteresting, Mrs- Whitlock apted admirably 
the part of Millwood, a cqurtezan of no vulgar 
class, a strange pompound of* dignity and mean- 
ness, whose infamy excites abhorrence, yet whose 
talents extort reluctant admiration. 

After the tragedy a new pantomimical drama 
was represented* for the first time, called, Obi, 
or Three Finger’d Jack. Entertainments of this 
class, are in general, caculated for the nieridian 
of the holiday frequenters of the theatre only, but 
this is, by no means, the case with the piece un- 
der consideration. It is an interesting dramatic 
story, well told in action, 6bi is said to be the ap- 
pellation of a species of witch-craft, in use among 
the negroes ; the exercise of which has been, if 
we mistake nqt, prohibited in the West-Indies 
under the severest penalties : as the superstitipu® 
reverence connected with apimated the posse^i 
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sor of it, in the cause of the villainy, and paralized I 
the opposition of the innocent, who were destitute 
of this mysterious protection. An advertisement 
containing various extracts on this subject from 
thcwr’nings of Dr. Moseley, is prefixed to the 
book of the songs in this drama; it exhibits a cu- 
rious proof of the uniformity of the operations of 
superstition in all countries. The mysterious rites 
of Canidia, as related by Horace, the dark spells 
of the witches in Macbeth as pourtrayed by the 
pencil of Shakespeare, and the revolting ingredi- 
ents in the charmed composition of the Obi ma- 
gician, as specified by Dr. Moseley, all bear strik- 
ing analogy to each other s Fortified by the awe, 
inspired by the possession of spells of this kind, 
and by his own desperate valour, Three Finger'd 
Jack was long the terror of a certain district in the 
island of Jamaica. He was at length, suddenly 
discovered by three negroes, two men and a boy, 
who had long been engaged in the pursuit of him, 
and after a desperate conflict was slain. This 
outline of his real history is faithfully adhered to : 
But other incidents have been interwoven in the 
tissue of this piece, which considerably improve its 
dramatic effect. 

This drama commences with the festivities of 
the negroes on account of the birth-day of Rosa, 
their master's daughter. An officer, sent in pur- 
suit of Jack, arrives at the plantation, at this in- 
stant ; and a mutual attachment takes place be- 
tween him and Rosa. He is shortly after brought 
in w ounded by Jack, whose name excites the ter- 
ror of all the negroes. Upon his recovery, he 
goes on a shooting party with the planter, and 
being accidently separated from him, his steps 
are unfortunately directed to the vicinity of Jack’s 
retreat ; he is again, desperately wounded by him, 
and dragged into the cave. — The disconsolate 
return of the planter strongly excites the interest 
of Rosa, and a proclamation is issued, offering 
freedom and a pecuniary reward to the destroyer 
of Jack. This offer stimulates Quashee and Sam, 
to undertake the achievement ; Tuckey the cap- 
tain’s servant begs permission to accompany them, 
and before they depart they ar<? joined by Rosa in 
hoy’s cloathes. In the spot, which had proved so 
fatal to captain Orford, they are overtaken by a j 
tempest, and Rosa takes shelter in the cave, while 
her companions continue the pursuit. Jackei> 
ters shortly afterwards, and forces her into the 
interior part of his retreat. He there compels 
her to perform the offices of a servant in provid- 
ing the evening meal, and afterwards to sing him 
to sleep. Her ears are now assailed by a groan 
from a dungeon in the cavern, and the repeti- 
tion of her own name. The door is opened, cap- 
tain Orford is discovered, and a most interesting 
scene succeeds, in which, after baffling the numer- 
ous precautions adopted by Jack to secure his cap- 
tives, they effect their escape. The piece con- 
cludes with the union of Orford and Rosa, and the 
festivities of the negroes, on account of the death 
of the ruffian, who had been so long the object of 
•heir terrors. 

The interest oF the story is increased by the 
songs and musical accompaniments, which are 
truly beautiful, and often highly appropriate. The 
scenery is in a style of superior excellence, and it 
was uniformly well pci formed. We should, how- 
ever, be guilty of injustice, did we neglect to no- 
tice the striking excellence, of Mrs. Snowden, in 
Rosa. Her action was at once graceful, interest- 
ing, and correct. Mr. Fullertotjgave to Three- 
fingered Jack his appropriate force ; and in his 
last conflict with his pursuers, was remarkable for 
the ferocious energy, with which he sustained it. 
Mrs. Oldmixon sang as charmingly as usual, and 
Miss Arnold gave new proofs of increasing vocal 
excellence. 

As we did not scarcely for a moment listen to 
44 Titc Lover's Vows / 1 by one Kotzebue, we shall 


not stop an instant to speak of this jacobin, but 
hurry away to the comedy called 44 Ltfe 9 or a Trip 
to Margate.” This, though very well played, 
seems to be no favourite of the town ; and even the 
pleasant character of Sir Harry Torpid induced 
but few to exclaim 

44 Life let us cherish, 

Whilst yet the taper glows.” 

In 44 The Clandestine Marriage,” we were 
charmed with the excellent performance of Mrsv 
Whitlock, in Fanny, and Mr. Bernard, as the de- 
crepid and gallant nobleman. The mere appear- 
ance of the Swiss valet was, in Johnson's phrase, a 
constant renovation of merriment j and Mi's. Shaw, 
as Mrs. Heidlcburg, deserved the most unqualified 
praise. We never witnessed a more picturesque 
and faithful exhibition of character. 

The first part of Henry IV is one of the most 
amusing plays of Shakspeare. We always wel- 
come its annunciation with high pleasure, when j 
we anticipate its correct performance. But, in 
the hands of the present theatrical corps, we con- 
fess our strongest, if not our only inducement to 
witness its representation, was Warren’s Falstaff, 
and this alone beguiles an evening’s hour. 

We feel much gratified, when the managers 
hazard the loss of a few dollars, to indulge us with 
Shakspeare, and duly appreciate their motives. 
They have too much taste, and too high a regard 
for the goodly customs of our ancestors, to ap- 
plaud the blasphemous modern philosophy, and 
the flat, uninteresting dialogue of Kotzebue, and 
of Iiolcroft. But the vitiated state of the times 
has made the vile forgeries of these philosophers 
pass current as coin, and the managers milst re- 
ceive it, or become bankrupt. Situated thus, 
they merit great applause, when they join the con- 
test against the corruptions of an enlightened age ! 
But their support is feeble, and prudence bids 
them take care of themselves. 

Mr. Wignell played the king correctly. We 
praise his exertions, and rpspect his talents. He 
brings his whole stock into partnership, and what 
he can do, is cheerfully done. He seldom needs 
the prompter’s aid. 

Mr. Wood, it is our pleasure and our pride to 
praise. Educated on our boards, he is no exotic. 
Wc witness, with increasing satisfaction, the ex- 
pansion of his powers. We see in him the legiti- 
mate successor of Moreton. He has toiled to ac- 
quire a slow, distinct, and clear pronunciation, and 
a graceful action, and his success is great. We 
would only remind him, that, in trying to speak 
slow, and articulate distinctly, he is oil inanimate. 
In the merry frolics of Hal y and in the military 
feats of the Prince of Wales, he discovered a 
pleasing contrast of powers. We can assure him 
that the studies of his closet shall be well rewarded, 
and when we reflect on his amiable deportment in 
the private circle, the reward shall be bestowed 
with increased pleasure. 

It is unnecessary to speak of Falstaff. Mr. War- 
ren seems to have understood the character of the 
fat knight 44 by instinct ,” and to have studied his 
part 44 without compulsion .” Always correct , he was 
great in this character. If not the most brilliant, 
he is the most useful pillar of the stage, and sup- 
ports his burthen well. 

Why was the character of Hotspur burlesqued 
by Mr. Fullerton? He is not the successful ad- 
venturer 

44 To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d moon,” 
nor will he obtain it on the boards of a theatre.... 
His voice is unmusically monotonous, and his 
action might be mended by an attention to Ham- 
let’s advice to the players. We speak not this in 
bitterness. If there were no other performer to 
supply his place, or if he would content himself in 
a lower character, he mirkl pass the stage doors 
uncensured. But to see him in the most promi- 


nent character, and that character Hotspur, is 
monstrous. How do these things happen ? Did 
his own vanity, or the want of judgment of the 
managers deck him with the shield of the fiery and 
impetuous Piercy. We believe it will prove no 
Ajax shield. Did not the voice of displeasure and 
contempt on this evening, teach him that be was 
in a situation, to which he is not entitled by his ta- 
lents ? Why does he represent characters, whieh 
the powers of Wignell, or Wood, or Cain, would 
render captivating ? 

We have little to say of the 44 Honest Thieves J* 

It contains 'some humour. It was represented a 
season or two since. Why then was it announced 
in the bills as the frst time of its representation ? 

POLITICS. 

j 7ROX THE KfiW-YOSK EVENING POST. 

[ AN examination op the president's 

' M ESS ACE , CONTINUED • 

; No. VL 

IN answer to the observations in the last num- 
ber, it may perhaps be said, that the message 
meant nothing more than to condemn the recent 
multiplication of federal courts, and to bring thcHt 
back to their original organization : considering if 
as adequate to ail the purposes of the constitution; 
to all the ends of justice and policy. 

Towards forming a right judgment on this sub- 
ject, it may be useful to those, who are not fami- 
liar with the subject, to state, briefly, what was 
the former, and what is the present establishment* 

The former consisted of one supreme court# 
with six judges, who, twice a year, made the tour 
of the United States, distributed into three circuits* 
for the trial of causes arising in the respective dis- 
tricts of each circuit; and of fifteen district courts# 
each having a single judge. The present consists 
| of one supreme court, with the like number of 
judges, to be reduced, on the first vacancy hap- 
pening, to five ; of six circuit courts, having three 
distinct judges each, excepting one circuit, which 
has only a single circuit judge : and of twenty-two 
district courts, with a judge for each, as before : 
In both plans, the supreme court is to hold two 
terms at the seat of government, and the circuit 
courts to be holden twice a year in each district. 
The material difference in the two plans, as it 
respects the organs, by which they are executed# 
is reducible to the creation of twenty-three addi- 
tional judges ; sixteen for the six circuit courts# 
seven for the super-added district courts, and the 
addition of the necessary clerks, marshals, and 
subordinate officers of seven courts. This shews, 
at a single view, that the difference of expense, as 
applied to the United States, is of trifling consi- 
deration. 

But here an inquiry naturally presents itself f 
why was the latter plan substituted to the former, 
and more economical one ? The solution is easy 
and satisfactory. The first was inadequate to its 
object, and incapable of being carried into execu- 
tion The extent of the United Spates is mani- 

festly too large for th*e due attendance of the six 
judges in the circuit courts. The immense jour- 
nies they were obliged to perform, kept them froja 
their families for several successive months % 
every year; this rendered the office a grievous 
burden, and had a strong tendency to banish or ex- 
clude men of the best talents and characters, from 
these important stations. It is known to have 
been no light inducement with one chief justice# 
whose health was delicate, to quit that office for 
another, attended with less bodily fatigue ; and it 
is well understood, that other important members 
of the supreme court were prepared to resign their 
situations, if there had not been some alterations 
of the kind which has taken place. It was also no 
uncommon circumstance, for temporary interrup- 
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tlons in the health of particular judges, of whom 
only one was attached to a circuit, to occasion a 
failure in the sessions of the courts, to the no small 
disappointment, vexation, and loss of the suitor. 
At any rate, the necessity of visiting, within a 
given time, the numerous parts of an extensive 
circuit, unavoidably rendered the sessions of each 
court so short, that where suits were, in any de- 
gree multiplied or intricate, there was not time 
to get through the business with due deliberation. 
Besides all this, the incessant fatigues of the judges 
-of the supreme court, and their long and frequent 
absences from home, prevented that continued at- 
tention, to their studies, which even the most 
learned will confess to be necessary for those, en- 
trusted in the last resort, with questions frequently 
novel, always of magnitude, affecting not only the 
property of individuals, but the rights of foreign 
Rations, and the constitution of the country. 

For these reasons, it became necessary either to 
renounce the circuit courts, or to constitute them 
differently: the latter was preferred. The United 
States were divided into six circuits, with a pro- 
per number of judges to preside over each. No 
man of discernment will pretend that the number 
of circuits is too great. Surely three states, form- 
ing an area of territory equal to that possessed by 
some of the first powers of Europe, must afford a 
quantity of business, sufficient to employ three 
judges on a circuit, twice a year, and certainly not 
less than this will suffice for the dispatch of busi- 
ness, whether the number of causes be small or 
great. The inconsiderable addition made to the 
number of district courts, will hardly excite criti- 
cism, and does not, therefore, claim a particular 
discussion, nor will their necessity be generally 
questioned. They are almost continually occu- 
pied with revenue, and admiralty causes; besides 
the great employment collaterally given to the 
judges, in the execution of the bankrupt act, which 
probably must increase, instead of being dimi- 
nished. 

Perhaps it may be contended, that the circuit 
courts ought to be abolished altogether, and the 
business, for which they are designed, left to the 
state courts, with a right of appeal to the supreme 
court of the United States. Indeed, it is probable, 
that this was the true design of the intimation in 
the message. A disposition to magnify the import- 
ance of the particular states , in derogation from that 
of the United States , is a feature in that communica- 
tion, not to be mistaken. But to such a scheme 
there are insuperable objections. The right of ap- 
peal is by no means equal to the right of applying, 
in the first instance, to a tribunal agreeable to the 
suitor. The desideratum is to have impartial jus- 
tice, at a moderate expense, administered 44 prompt- 
ly and without delay not to be obliged to seek 
it through the long, and tedious, and expensive 
process of an appeal. It is time, that in causes 
of sufficient magnitude, an appeal ought be open ; 
which includes the possibility of going through 
that process : but when the courts of original ju- 
risdiction are so constituted, as not only to deserve, 
but to inspire confidence, appeals, from the inevi- 
table inconvenience attached to them, are excep- 
tions to the general rule of redress; where the 
contrary is the situation, they become the general 
rule itself. Appeals then become multiplied to a 
pernicious extent; while the difficulties, to which 
they are liable, operate, in numerous instances, as 
a preventive of justice, because they fall with 
most weight on the least wealthy suitor. It is to 
be remembered, that the cases, in which the feder- 
al courts would be preferred, are those, where 
there would exist some distrust of the state courts; 
and this distrust would be a fruitful source of ap- 
peals. To say that tlier? could be no good cause 
for this distrust, and that the danger of it is imagi- 
nary, is to be wiser than experience, and wiseVshan 
thp constitution The first officer of the govern- 


ment, when speaking in his official capacity, ha® 
no right to attempt to be thus wise. His duty 
exacts of him that he should respectfully acquiesce 
in the spirit and ideas of that instrument, under 
which he is appointed. 

The detail would be invidious, perhaps injuri- 
ous; else it would be easy to shew, that however 
great the confidence, to which the tribunals in some 
of the states are entitled, there is just cause for 
suspicion as to those of others ; and that in res- 
pect to a still greater number, it would be inexpe- 
dient to delegate to them the care of interests, 
which are specially and properly confided to the 
government of the United States. 

The plan of using the state courts, as substi- 
tutes for the circuit courts of the union, is objec- 
tionable in another view. The citizens of the 
United States have a right to expect from those, 
who administer our government, the efficacious en- 
joyment of those privileges, as suitors, for which 
the constitution has provided. To turn them rounds 
therefore, from the enjoyment of those privileges, 
in originating their causes to the eventual and di- 
latory resource of an appeal, is, in a great degree, 
to defeat the object contemplated. This is a con- 
sideration of much real weight, especially to the 
merchants in our commercial states. 

In the investigation of our subject, it is not to be 
forgotten, that the right to employ the agency of 
the state courts, for executing the laws of the 
union, is liable to question, and has, in fact, been 
seriously questioned. This circumstance renders 
it the more indispensible, that the permanent or- 
ganization of the federal judiciary should be adapt- 
ed to the prompt and vigorous execution of those 
laws. 

The right of congress to discontinue judges, 
once appointed, by the abrogation of the courts, 
for which they were appointed, especially as it re- 
lates to their emoluments, offers matter for a very 
nice discussion, but which shall now be but super- 
ficially touched. 

On the one head, it is not easy to maintain that 
congress cannot abolish courts, which, having been 
once instituted, are found in practice to be incon- 
venient and unnecessary: On the other, if it may 
be done, so as to include the annihilation of exist- 
ing judges, it is evident that the measure may be 
used to defeat that clause of the constitution, which 
renders the duration and the emoluments of the 
judicial office co-extensive with the good behaviour 
of the officer; an object essential to the indepen- 
dence of judges, the security of the citizen, and the 
preservation of the government. 

As a medium, which may reconcile opposite 
ideas, and obviate opposite inconveniences, it 
would, perhaps, be the best and safest practical 
construction to say, that though congress may abo- 
lish the courts, yet shall the actual judges retain 
their character and their emoluments, with the 
authorities of office, so far as they can be exercised 
elsewhere than in the courts. For this construc- 
tion, a precedent exists in the last arrangement of 
the judiciary. Though the number of the judges 
of the supreme court is reduced from six to five, 
yet the actual reduction is wisely deferred to the 
happening cf a vacancy* The expense of continuing 
the salaries of the existing incumbents, cannot, 
prudently, be put in competition with the advan- 
tage of guarding from invasion, ohe of the most 
precious provisions of the constitution. Nor ought 
it to be without its weight, that this modification 
will best comport with good faith, on the part of 
government, towards those who had been Invited 
to accept offices, not to be held by an uncertain te- 
nure, but during good behaviour . 

Weighing maturely all the very important and 
very delicate considerations, which appertain to 
the subject, would a wise or prudent statesman 
hazard the consequences of immediately unmaking 
at one sessioq, court® g#d judges, which had only 


been called into being at the one preceding ? De- 
lectable indeed must be the work of disorganiza- 
tion to a mind, which can thus rashly advance in 
its prosecution ! Infatuated must that people be, 
who do not open their eyes to projects so intem- 
perate....so mischievous ! Who does not see what 
is the ultimate object ? “ Delenda est Carthago"... 

ill-fated constitution, which Americans had fondly 
hoped would continue for ages* the guardian of 
public liberty, the source of national prosperity ! 

LUCIUS CRASSUS. 

A FRIEND TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

No. IV. 

IN my last number was exhibited an opinion of 
the court of appeals of Virginia, pronouncing any 
law which should in any manner deprive of his 
office a judge commissioned during good behavi- 
our, to be unconstitutional. 

On a subsequent occasion, a contest not very 
different in principle arose in the same state be- 
tween the legislative and judicial departments, in 
which the point in controversy was again yielded 
by the legislature. 

In 1792 it was enacted that the judges of the 
district courts, who are also judges of the gene- 
ral court, should so far exercise chancery jurisdic- 
tions as to grant injunctions to their own judg- 
ments, and decree finally, in cases of an equitable 
nature, which originated by way of injunction. 

It will be recollected that by the constitution of 
Virginia, the two houses of assembly, 44 by joint 
ballot appoint judges of the supreme court of ap- 
peals and general court, judges in chancery ,” &c. 

Under the act just stated, an application was 
made to the districtcourt at Dumfries for an injunc- 
tion, which was referred to the general court, and 
on solemn consideration, was unanimously reject- 
ed on the principle that the law was unconstituti-. 
onal. In giving their opinions some of the jud- 
ges stated reasons entirely applicable to the sul*. 
ject we are now considering. 

Judge Roane observed — 44 Though a judge is % 
interested privately in preserving his indepen#* 
dence, yet it is the right of the people which 
should govern him ; who in their sovereign cha-> 
racter have provided that the judges should be in- 
dependent : so that in fact, it is a controversy 
between the legislature and the people, though 
perhaps the judges may be privately interested." 

44 If there can be judges in chancery who have 
no commission during good behaviour, their ten- 
ure in office is absolutely at the will of the legisla «. 
turc, and they consequently are not independent. 
The people of Virginia intended that the judiciary* 
should be independent of the other departments 
they are to judge where the legislature Is a parly,, 
and therefore should be independent of it : other-* 
wise they might judge corruptly in order to pleasq 
the legislature, and be consequently continued in 
office. It is an acknowledged principle in alj 
countries that no man shall be judge in his own 
cause ; but it is nearly the same thing where the 
tribunal of justice is under the influence of a party. 
If the legislature can transfer from constitutional 
to legislative courts all judicial powers, these de- 
pendent tribunals, being the creatures of the legis- 
lature itself, will net dare to oppose an unconsti** 
tutional law." J u dg e Tyler. 

44 The constitution says that judges in chancery 
shall be appointed by joint ballot of both houses of 
assembly and commissioned by the governor du- 
ring good behaviour and for the most valuable 
purposes-— to secure the independence of the judici- 
ary. Contrary to this express direction, which ad- 
mits pf no doubt, implication or nice construction, 
that bane to political freedom, the legislature has 
made the appointment by an act mandatory to the 
judges, leaving them not at liberty to accept or re-* 
fuse the offi9$ conferred^ vyhieh i$ a right every 
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citizen enjoys in every other case — a right too sa- 
cred to be yielded to any power on earth ; but 
were I willing to do it as relates to myself, as a 
judge I ought not, because it would frustrate that 
important object before mentioned , intended by the 
constitution to be kept sacred for the wisest and 
best of purposes ; to wit, that justice and the law 
be done to all manner of persons without fear or 
reward. For how would the right of individuals 
*tand when brought in contest with the public, or 
even an influential character, if the judges may be 
removed from ofhee by the same power who ap- 
pointed them, to wit, by a statute appointment as 
in this case, and by a statute disappointment as 
was the case in the court of appeals. — Might not 
danger be apprehended from this source when 
future times shall be more corrupt?” “Let me 
now compare the law with the constitution in ano- 
ther point ; that of the want of a commission du- 
ring good behaviour, and the reasons will fully or 
forcibly apply— When I receive the commission, 
I see the ground ou which I stand — I see that my 
own integrity is that ground, and no opinions but 
such as are derived from base motives can be suf- 
ficient to remove me from office— in which case 
whensoever an appeal is made to me by an injured 
citizen, I will do him justice as far as my mental 
powers will enable me to discover it, without any 
apprehensions of an unjust attack.” 

Judge Tucker, in a very elaborate opinion, 
which will do credit to his talents so long as it shall 
be read, thus expresses himself. 

“ The independence of the judiciary results 
from the tenure of their office which the constitu- 
tion declares shall be during good behaviour . The 
offices which they are to fill must therefore be 
permanent as the constitution itself, and not liable 
to be discontinued or annihilated by any other 
branch of the government. Hence the constitu- 
tion has provided that the judiciary departments 
should be arranged in such a manner as not to be 
subject to legislative controul. The court of ap- 
peals, court of chancery, and general court, are 
tribunals expressly requited by it ; and in these 
courts the judiciary power is either immediately 
or ultimately vested. 

“ These courts can neither be annihilated nor 
discontinued by any legislative act, nor can the 
judges of them be removed from their office for 
any cause except a breach of their good behavi- 
our. 

“ But if the legislature might at any time dis- 
continue or annihilate either of these courts, it is 
plain that their tenure of office might be changed, 
since a judge, without any breach of good beha- 
viour, might in effect be removed from office by 
annihilating or discontinuing the office itself.” 

I must again remind those who may not have 
attended to the constitution of Virginia, that not 
only the judges of particular courts are recognized 
by that instrument, which does not proceed to de- 
clare that the judges of such other courts as might 
be created by the legislature, shall also hold their 
offices during good behaviour. The constitution 
also prescribes the manner in which these courts 
.which it recognizes shall be filled, and of conse- 
quence no person is a constitutional judge in Vir- 
ginia, but one appointed in the manner presc ribed 
by the constitution, and to a court named by that 
instrument. 

“ If,” says judge Roane (now a distinguished 
member ofthb supreme court of appeals) “ there 
can be judges in chancery who have no commission 
during good behaviour, their tenure of office is ab- 
solutely at the will of the legislature and they con- 
sequently are not independent.” It is then a com- 
mission during good behaviour (issued according 
to the constitution) which renders the judges in- 
dependent of the legislature, and consequently 
where an office is held by this firm tenure, the 
Folder cannot be deprived of it by a legislative act. 


It is also to be noticed that the possibility of being 
deprived of office at the will of the legislature, is, 
in the opinion of this able gentleman, totally in- 
compatible with judicial independence. 

Judge Tyler considers the independence of the 
judiciary as constitutionally secured by their com- 
missions during good behaviour, and that valuable 
object he asserts that he “ ought not to yield to 
any power on earth.” This independence he 
deems essehtial to the rights of individuals and to 
an upright administration of justice. — With a 
commission during good behaviour the ground on 
which he stands is, he says, “ his own integrity, 
and no opinions but such as are derived from base 
motives can be sufficient to remove him from of- 
fice.” 

Judge Tucker states, that “ the independence of 
the judiciary results from the tenure of their office 
which the constitution declares shall be during good 
behavior ." — This tenure then places the judge be- 
beyond the reach of the legislature. The subse- 
quent reasoning of the gentleman applies with 
great force. He marks the real distinction between 
courts, the judges of which are by the constitution 
to hold their offices during good behaviour, and 
such as are not noticed by the act of government 
itself. The former are completely independent... 
The latter are within the power of the legislature. 
In Virginia, the judges of the court of appeals, 
general court, and court of chancery, are alone 
protected by the constitution : In the government 
of the United States, the judges of all the inferior 
courts are recognized by the constitution, and de- 
clared to hold their office during good behaviour. 
Of consequence that reasoning which in Virginia 
applies to the judges of appeal, of chancery and of 
the general court, applies in the federal govern- 
ment to the judges of such inferior courts “ as 
Congress may from time to time ordain and esta- 
blish.” 

The opinions heretofore quoted are in terms 
declaratory of the principle that judges ought to 
be independent of the legislature, and that the 
constitution, by ordaining the tenure of their office 
to be during good behaviour, has made them real- 
ly so. I will subjoin one other opinion, which, 
though not so positively expressed, is yet sufficient- 
ly explicit to be secured from being misunderstood. 
This opinion is the more valuable, as it is that of 
a gentleman, from whose judgment the enemies 
of the independence of the federal judiciary are 
not in the habit of appealing, and who is appointed 
to preside over the people of the United States, 
and to protect their constitution. 

In his Notes on Virginia (page 195), after stat- 
ing the actual despotism of the legislature, in con- 
sequence of its assumption of executive and 
judicial powers, Mr. Jefferson says, “ For this 
reason, that convention which passed the ordinance 
of government laid its foundation on this basis, that 
the legislative, executive and judicial departments 
should be separate and distinct, so that no person 
should exercise the power of more than one of 
them at the same time. But no barrier was pro- 
vided between these several powers. The judiciary 
and executive members are left dependent on the 
legislative for their subsistence in office, and some 
of them for their continuance in it." 

From the expression here used it is clear that 
Mr. Jefferson did not consider all the executive 
and judicial members as dependent on the legisla- 
ture for their continuance in office. For subsistence 
he states all to be dependent....for continuance on- 
ly some of them , Then for continuance in office 
some are independent of the legislature. These are 
not the members of the executive, because the go- 
vernor is elected annually by the legislature, and 
the members of the executive council depend for 
their continuance in office, on the will of the same 
body, expressed triennially. The judges then are 
the persons here alluded to, as being, for continu- 


| ance in office, independent of the legislature. They 
[ are only rendered so by the declaration of the con- 
stitution, that they shall hold their offices during 
good behaviour. It is then the avowed opinion of 
Mr. Jefferson that a judge, the tenure of whose 
office is by the constitution ordained to be during 
good behaviour , cannot be deprived of that office by 
the legislature. 

Such is the course of thought which until the pre- 
sent awful crisis, has uniformly prevailed in Vir- 
ginia. Her judges, her legislature, her writers on 
government, her practical men and her theorists, 
have concurred by their declarations and their ac- 
tions, to maintain the same position. .....What can 

have produced in them a revolution so sudden, it is 
not for me to conjecture. It is impossible that this 
revolution can be perceived without serious alarm 
by any person, who is a friend to the constitution • 

NO. V. 

THE‘ constitution of our country has now been 
inspected, and its mandate on the subject of an in- 
dependent judiciary has been found too clear to be 
misunderstood. , “ The judges both of the supreme 
and inferior courts,” say the people of America 
“ shall, hold their offices during good behaviour, 
and shall, at stated times, receive for their services, 
a compensation which shall not be diminished du- 
ring their continuance in office.” 

To a man who reveres, as does the writer of 
these numbers, the sacred instrument which binds 
together the diflVbent members of our extensive 
and growing empire, no other motive than respect 
for that instrument would be necessary to secure 
an exact observance of its rules. He would perceive 
the impracticability of preserving a constitution, 
the essential principles of which had been openly 

and intentionally violated of longer upholding 

a fabric, one main pillar of which had been pros- 
trated and trampled under foot....and he would 
tremble at the consequences of such a procedure. 

In thus violently tearing off the veil with which 
public opinion had covered our frame of govern- 
ment ; in exposing to every eye its susceptibility 
of wounds, and demonstrating the impunity with 
which these wounds might be inflicted ; he would 
perceive an act which must, at one rude blow in- 
fallibly demolish all those safe-guards of holy rever- 
ence and respect, with which this law, heretofore 
deemed fundamental, had been carefully surroun- 
ded, and which have hitherto protected it from the 
impious assaults of those who can never cease to 
wish its destruction. 

In this act, which must at the same time divest 
the constitution of its sanctity, and deprive it of those 
qualities which endeared it to its friends, he would 
perceive the certain cause of its dissolution, and of 
those accumulated miseries which will follow that 
dreadful event. 

To the friends of written constitutions, defining 
and limiting the powersof the different departments 
of government, it must be cause of deep and serious 
regret to discover that the most important princi- 
ples, expressed with the utmost precision, are in- 
capable of resisting the first shock of party, andt 
must yield to the first popular current that sets 
against them. 

If all were alike the sincere friends of our con- 
stitution, if all equally respected mere parchment 
divisions of power, the views of the writer would 
have been completely effected by calling the pub- 
lic attention to the sacred text, the authority of 
which would then have been itself sufficient to se- 
cure its own inviolability. But a party respectable 
for its numbers, and rendered formidable by its 
energy, the force of which cannot by supposed to 
have diminished, was from various causes, originally 
hostile to the adoption of the federal government* 
and no emolients have been capable of assuaging 
the irritation at first excited. With the demon- 
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stration threfore that the measure against which 
the reasoning of this paper has been directed, is in 
palpable opposition to the constitution, it may not 
be entirely unnecessary to mingle some miscella- 
neous reflections, which will close the observations, 
designed to be made on this subject. 

To the judicial department in every society is 
committed the important power of deciding be- 
tween the government and individuals, and between 
different individuals having claims on each other. 
The dearest interests of man....life, liberty, reputa- 
tion and property often depend on the integrity 
and talents of the judge. All important as is this 
department to the happiness and safety of indivi- 
duals, it is from its structure much exposed to inva- 
sion from the other departments, and but little 
capable of defending itself from the attacks which 
insatiate ambition, wearing the public good as a 
mask, will make upon it. It wields not the sword, 
nor does it hold the purse. It stands aloof from 
both. What is still more decisive, its purity, its 
decorum of station requires a total abstinence from 
the use of those means by which popular favour is 
to be obtained. In a government, constituted like 
that of the United States, popularity is real power, 
and those who hold it will always be found too 
mighty for such as they may choose to attack. It 
will be forever arranged on the side of those whom 
the people elect, and their very election evinces 
that they possess it. Whenever then the represen- 
tatives of the people enter into a contest with the 
judges, power is all on one side, and the issue will 
seldom be favourable to the weaker party. The ju- 
diciary can only expect support from the consider- 
ate and patriotic, who see, while yet at a distance, 
the evils to result necessarily from measures to 
which numbers may be impelled by their present 
passions. 

The judiciary then, not only possesses not that 
force which will enable it to encroach on others, to 
aggrandize itself, or to enlarge its own sphere, but 
is not even able to protect itself in the possession 
of those rights which are conferred upon it for the 
benefit of the people. Incapable of acting offensive- 
ly its real and only character is that of a shield 
for the protection of innocence....a tribunal for 
the faithful execution and exposition of the law. 
This character it will retain unless it be made sub- 
servient to the views of one of the other depart- 
ments of government. Thus debased, it becomes 
in the hands of the executive or legislature, one of 
the most terrible instruments of oppression with 
which man has been ever scourged. “ Were the 
power of judging,” says the justly celebrated Mon- 
tesquieu, “ joined with the legislative, the life and 
liberty of the subject would be exposed to arbitrary 
coniroul, for the judge would then be the legislator. 
Were it joined to the executive power, the judge 
flight behave with all the violence of an oppressor. ” 

Impressed with the force of these eternal truths, 
jthe wise and good of America, the enlightened 
friends of civil liberty and of human happiness, 
li&ve sought to separate the judiciary from, and to 
render it independent of, the executive and legisla- 
tive powers. They have used all the means they 
possessed to render this independence secure and 
^fcrmanent, for they have laid its foundation in the 
Constitution of their country. Before we tear up 
&ss foundation, and trample into ruins the fair edi- 
Jbe. erected on it, let us pause for a moment, and 
examine the motives which led to its formation. 

Tfn all governments created by consent; the es- 
sential objects to be obtained are, security from 
external force and protection from internal violence, 
fa arming government with powers adequate to 
tlte&e objects, the possibility of their being turned 
-upon individuals ought never to be forgotten. It 
Is the province of wisdom so to modify them, as 
to impair their energies, when directed to the 
petljfcQses for which they were given, and yet to 
jr£|*fier them impotent, if employed in the hateful 


task of individual oppression. The best security, 
yet discovered, is found in the principle that no 
man shall be condemned, no pains or penalties 
incurred, but in conformity with laws previously 
enacted and rendered public. 

But the acknowledgment of this principle would 
be of no avail without its practical use. To obtain 
this, the laws must be applied with integrity and 
discernment to the cases which occur. If the same 
passions which direct the prosecution dictate its de- 
cision, innocence will cease to afford protection, 
and condemnation will certainly follow arraign- 
ment. It is therefore indispensable to individual safe- 
ty, that the tribunal which decides should, as far as 
possible, be a stranger to the passions and feelings 
which accuse : that it should be actuated by neither 
hope nor fear : that it should feel no interest in the 
event : and should be under the influence of no 
motive which might seduce it from the correct line 
of duty and of law. 

It is not in prosecutions instituted by the go- 
vernment only, that such a tribunal is necessary. 
In civil actions, between man and man, it is no 
less essential. Justice may sometimes be unpo- 
pular, and the powerful may sometimes be wrong. 
What shall then protect the weak ? What shall 
shield persecuted virtue ? What but purity in the 
judgment seat, and exemption from those preju- 
dices and dispositions, which, for a time, obscure 
right and tempt to error ? 

The principle, which could alone preserve this 
purity, was believed to have been discovered. It 
was, to remove all those irresistible temptations 
to a deviation from rectitude, which interest will 
create, by rendering the judges truly independent 
....by making the tenure of their office during good 
behaviour . It was supposed that men, who pos- 
sessed and valued character, who were selected for 
the performance of most important duties by per- 
sons in high and responsible situations by per- 

sons, who were elected into those situations for 
their real or supposed merit, would at least endea- 
vour to do right, when the causes were not power- 
ful indeed, which should mislead them into wrong. 

It was supposed that men thus independent 
would, in a sense of duty, find motives sufficiently 
strong to support them in an upright administra- 
tion of justice, against the influence of those who 
govern, or the still more powerful influence of po- 
pular favour. If this expectation should some- 
times be disappointed, it must yet be acknowledged 
that the principle affords the fairest prospect to be 
furnished by human means, of obtaining a good, 
so all important to the felicity of man. 

It is believed that in no form of government is 
an independent judiciary more essential than in 
the republican. To enumerate all the advantages 
to be derived from it, and all the mischiefs which 
must grow out of a contrary system, would very 
much exceed the limits unavoidably prescribed 
for this paper. It will be sufficient to state some 
of them, which are most obvious. 

In popular governments men probably feel more 
than in others, a high sense of their own rights. 
This proud sentiment, wounded by a conviction of 
injury from those, who ought, with pure hands, to 
administer only justice and law, must produce a 
detestation of the existing state of things, which, 
when extensive, leads to the most serious conse- 
quences. 

In popular governments, I will not say there is 
more of party spirit than in others, but I will say, 
that in them parties are more completely arranged, 
and more decidedly marked. In them too, the 
ascendancy of a particular party is of shorter dura- 
tion, than in those where power is more perma- 
nent. The effect of these causes on a judiciary 
subject to that spirit, cannot be concealed. It 
becomes a weapon, with which they alternately 
pursue each other ; and instead of being the shield, 
is converted into the scourge of innocence. 


Nor is a dependence of the judges on the legis* 
lature in republican governments, less fatal to the 
rights of individuals, thap a dependence on the exe- 
cutive in those which are monarchical. Let the 
dependence exist, and its consequence will be an 
improper and injurious subserviency to the will o£ 
the superior. Legislative is as heavy as executive 
oppression, and is the more to be dreaded as it can- 
not be checked by public opinion, for public opin- 
ion is generally with it. When public opinion 
changes, the governing party changes also, and 
the persecuted become .the persecutors. The in- 
strument of persecution, an enslaved judiciary, is 
ready for any hand bold and strong enough to seize 
it. “ It will be no alleviation that these powers,” 
(says Mr. Jefferson, speaking of the legislature of 
Virginia in his Notes page 195) “ will be exercised 
by a plurality of hands and not by a single one. 
One hundred and seventy-three despots would 
surely be as oppressive as one.” “As little will 
it avail us that they are chosen by ourselves. An 
elective despotism was not the government we 
fought for.” 

The government of a party continuing for a 
great length of time the majority, and consequent- 
ly in power, may gradually soften and assume 
the appearance of the nation. But where the di- 
vision is nearly equal, the struggle incessant, and 
success alternate, all the angry passions of the 
human mind are in perpetual exercise. The 
new majority brings with it into power a keen 
recollection of injuries, supposed, if not real, and 
is entirely disposed to retort them. Vile calum- 
ny, exclusion from social rights, proscriptions and 
banishments have in democracies, where the rul- 
ing party acts without the check of an indepen- 
dent judiciary, been the bitter fruits of this tem- 
per. The best safeguard against evils so serious, 
and it is to be feared, so certain, is a tribunal be- 
yond the reach of these passions, without the 
judgment of which punishment cannot be inflict- 
ed. How is this tribunal to be obtained, but by 
rendering independent those who compose it ? Is 
it to be expected that if in this war of angry pas-- 
sions, an irritated majority in congress should 
pursue with unjust vengeance an obnoxious indi- 
vidual, judges dependent on that majority for their 
continuance in office, will constitute a barrier 
which shall check its resentments ? If in any 
instance the virtue of the judge should induce 
him to prefer his duty to his interest, his exer- 
tions would be of no avail. He would immediate- 
ly become the victim of his integrity : by repeal- 
ing a law or by some other means he would be 
removed from office, and a successor appointed, 
inflamed with all the passions which burn in the 
bosoms of the majority. 

In private actions too the same prejudices 
would prevail. An influential member of the 
majority in congress could not be in the wrong, 
should his cause he referred to a man whose po- 
litical existence may depend on the breath of that 
member. 

It might be some consolation if the mischief 
stopped here : but it could not. Those popular 
individuals whose interests decided elections, would 
participate in the influence of the member they 
had contributed to place in his seat. It would be 
necessary for the judge to bear in mind that 
they too could decide his fate, and that a de- 
termination against them might be cause of a re- 
moval. 

In controversies between an individual of the 
majority and minority, the case of the impotent 
and unpopular suiter would be hopeless. His 
demonstration of his right would avail him no- 
thing, before a judge whose continuance in of- 
fice might depend on pronouncing a decision 
against him. 

This is no imaginary statement of an impos- 
sible case* It is the regular and constant result 
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of a dependent judiciary. The power on which | 
it depends, will controul and govern its decision, | 
whether this controuling power be in the hands of 
one or one hundred, its pernicious effects will be 
the same ; for those Who feel the power will “ for- | 
get right.'* The experience of all ages has estab- j 
lished this great and important truth. 

Will you then, my fellow-citizens, for the pal- 
try gratification of wreaking vengeance on a party 
so grossly calumniated and which no longer go- 
verns, destroy the constitution of your country, 
and deprive yourselves of the security resulting 
fro m independent judges ? Will you establish a 
principle which must place in the hands of the 
predominant party for the time being, the persons 
and the property of those who are divided from 
them by shades of opinion : which will subject the 
weak to the powerful, and convert the seat of jus- 
tice into a tribunal where influence, not law, must 
rule ? Will you render a judiciary, which being 
constitutionally independent is now a safe and 
steady check to the encroachments of power and 
the persecutions of party, a mere instrument of 
vengeance in the hands of the tyrants of the day ? 
—Will you make the judges what a late ministeri- 
al writer, whose calumnies have attracted some 
attention, has very untruly stated them to be al- 
ready, a body of men “ under the dominance of po- 
litical and personal prejudice, habitually employed 
in preparing or executing partial vengeance ?” 

Patriotism, public virtue, a regard for your own 
safety and happiness, a just national pride and 
respect for that constitution on which your na- 
tional character depends, and which many of you 
Itgve solemnly sworn to support — all forbid it. 

EPITOME OF NEWS. 

' IOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 

+ - * — Debate in the imperial parliament, on the 
preliminaries of peace, has been fervid, eloquent, 
and argumentative. Lord Iiawkesbury and Mr. 
Pitt have defended the measure, with great ability; 
and, from the resources of their mighty minds, 
and from the plausibility of specious rhetoric, have 
^most 

M Made the vxrse appear the Utter re aeon” 

In the upper house, lord Grenville numbers with 
the opposition ; and, in the lower, the “ voice still for 
star," is vehemently raised by the undaunted spirit of 
Mr. Windham, ffls nervous speech we have pub- 
fished at large, in this day’s paper. We wished 
to give, likewise, the speeches of lord Hawkesbury 
a<nd Mr. Pitt entire, but our limits would not per- 
mit. We cannot resist, however, the temptation 
qf quoting the following observations by Mr. Pitt . 

It would be affectation and hypocrisy in him 
tp say, he had or could change his opinion of the 
character of the person presiding in France, until 
he saw a train of conduct, which would justify that 
change. He would not now occupy the attention 
of the house, by entering into a discussion of the 
origin of the war ; the unjust aggression which was 
made upon us, was established by recent evidence, 
but it was unnecessary to enter into it now, be- 
cause, upon that subject, the opinion of the house 
and of the country was fixed. Tffe great object 
of the war, on our part, was defence for ourselves, 
and for the rest of the world, in a War, waged 
against most of the nations of Europe, but against 
us with particular malignity. Security was our 
great object: there were different means of ac- 
complishing it, with better or worse prospects of 
success, and, according to the different variations 
of policy, occasioned by a Change of circumstances, 
we still pursued our great object;, security. In 
order to obtain it, we certainly did look for the 
subversion of the government, which was founded 
upon revolutionary principles . We never, at one 
f erJod| sajdj that, as a sine quq non 9 we insisted 


u£on the restoration of the old government of France 

we only said, there was no government with 

which we could treat ; this was our language up to 
1796 ; but, in no one instance, did we insist upon re- 
storing the monarchy, though, he did not hesitate to 
acknowledge, that it would have been more consist- 
ent with the wishes of ministers, and with the inter- 
est and security of this country. He was equally 
ready to confess, that he had given up his hopes, 
with the greatest reluctance, and he should, to his 
dying day, lament that there were not, on the part 
of the other powers of Europe, efforts cor- 
responding to our own, for the accomplishment of 
that great work. There were periods, during the 
continuance of the war, in which they had hopes of 
being able to put together the scattered fragments 
of that great and venerable edifice ; to have restored 
the exiled nobility of France ; to have restored a go- 
vernment, certainly not free from defects, but built 
upon sober and regular foundations, instead of that 
mad system of innovation, which threatened and 
nearly accomplished, the destruction of Europe." 

Mr. Windham’s speech. 

Mr. Windham, afler some preliminary obser- 
vations, said, that those who opposed the peaoe 
had been represented as frantic people who con- 
tended that the restoration of the French Monar- 
chy should be the sine qua non of peace. This 
charge, however, could by no means apply to him ; 
because he had never entertained such an idea. 
Gentlemen therefore, who advanced the charge, 
had gone farther than they were warranted to go. 
As to the right of interference in the affairs of 
France, we had surely a right to interfere for the 
purpose of preventing that enormous aggrandize- 
ment, which was big with danger to ourselves. 
This had ever been considered, by our wisest 
statesmen, as an object of the first importance to 
this country. Whenever a peace had been con- 
cluded between two contending parties, it follow- 
ed, of course, that one party had the superiority 
over the other, which it was fair and proper to ex- 
ert for the purpose of ensuring advantageous 
terms, such terms at least, as should place the 
country which accepted them in a state of secu- 
rity. And he hoped that the spirit of the English 
would ever lead them to resist' with energy and de- 
cision, terms of a different nature, fraught with 
dishonour, and big with humi!iation....But while he 
disclaimed the wild notions which had been falsely 
imputed to him, he hoped he should never be found 
amongst those faithless watchmen of the state, 
who should seek to lull the people into a false se- 
curity, and a treacherous repose ; but ever act 
with such as should endeavour to rouse them to a 
just sense of existing danger, of a danger which 
threatened them with ruin, with annihilation. It 
had been the practice of some of the public papers 
to accuse those who condemned the peace, of be- 
ing hostile to his Majesty and his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He, however, had no hostility to his 
Majesty, nor yet to the ministers ; but no dread 
of misrepresentation should ever dc*er him from 
giving his sentiments, freely and fully, respecting 
a measure which appeared to him calculated to in- 
crease our danger instead of diminishing it. He 
felt it his duty to oppose it ; and he would contend, 
that both in the present Treaty, and in the Con- 
vention with the Northern powers, ministers had 
assumed an humble tone which would lead to con- 
sequences dangerous to the existence of the coun- 
try. The gentlemen who had that night sup- 
ported the peace, had purposely dissembled the 
real object of the war. He had ever considered it 
as a war for indemnity and security . The enemy 
had threatened the existence of our liberties and 
our constitution. ...To preserve these then, to pre- 
vent the diffusion of principles subversive of all 
the bonds of civil society, to obtain indemnity for 
the cogences which we b^d been cpmpelled to in- 


cur, and security for the future, was the real and 
avowed object of the war. Ministers had thrown 
our successes aside ; they seemed to have forgot- 
ten our victories, and to have lost sight of our con- 
quests. But the recollection of those victories 
and those conquests would remain to heighten and 
to aggravate the reflections which must arise from 
the contemplation of our sacrifices. To have been 
victorious, and yet to have treated as a vanquished 
nation, was a galling and mortifying reflection tg 
a British mind. It implied indeed, a contradiction 
of terms, a confusion of ideas, which no acuteness 
could reconcile, no strength of understanding dis- 
pel. The noble Lord (Hawkesbury) hud begun 
by stating, that the present period was very differ- 
ent from that at which the former negociation took 
place; that we had originally opposed the principles 
of France, but latterly we had opposed her power. 
But in his opinion both led to the same end ; and 
if the power of France threatened the existence of 
this country, it was as much our interest and our 
duty to oppose that power, as it was to oppose her 
principles, when exerted for the same purpose. 
Mr. Windham then entered into a comparison of 
the terms of the present Treaty with the terms 
which were offered to us at Lisle ; and clearly 
shewed that the latter were far preferable to th§ 
former.. ..It had been said, that the general lan- 
guage of the country in respect to the peace was, 
that it w as such a peace as every man was glad of, 
but as no man was proud of. But he hoped and 
suspected, that this was an epigrammatic expres- 
sion, and not a true picture. For, if Englishmen 
could rejoice at a bad peace, at a peace of which they could 
not be proud, the national character was totally lost. 

Though the supporters of the peace had pru- 
dently forborne to insist on its glory they still per- 
severed in representing it as honourable. But in 
what light was it honourable ? The noble lord had 
contended, and truly contended, that time and cir- 
cumstances were necessary considerations, in the 
conclusion of a treaty ; but he w as at a loss to 
perceive the wisdom of that policy, which would 
reject better terms in a moment of dismay, and 
accede to worse, in the hour of victory and con- 
fidence ; there might be a shew of magnanimity 
in such conduct, but was it wise, was it politic, 
was it compatible with the real interests of the 
country ? Let us see in what respect it is honour- 
able, as it relates to eur allies ? How far their 
interests have been consulted ? Ministers have 
assumed great credit to themselves for their con- 
duct towards our allies. What has been done for 
them ? Turkey was the only power which could 
be truly said to be in alliance with us. It \va s 
said that the integrity of the Sublime Porte had 
been secured. But is that her opinion ? Does 
she feel secure ? A week after this stipulation 
for her security — a w r eek after this extraordinary 
instance of our magnanimity had been displayed, 
Turkey preferred the guarantee pf her enemy to 
that of her ally, and chose to negotiate for her-* 
self. As w ? e had compelled the French to evacu- 
ate Egypt, both the security of Turkey and our 
own required that we 'should have retained in our 
possession some strong fortress, garrisoned by 
British troops. Without this precaution, what 
was there to prevent the French from returning 
to Egypt ? At the very moment when we mag* 
nanimously stipulated for the evacuation of that 
country, there was not a French soldier remain 
ingin it, (thanks to General Hutchinson, whose 
military skill, whose firm perseverance, and whose 
manly courage could only be exceeded by his mo-, 
desty), who was not a prisoner to the Llnglish. 
As to the integrity of Naples, that was as in se-> 
cure as Turkey; for though the French troop* 
had evacuated a part of the Neapolitan territory, 
what was to prevent them from returning*, espe- 
cially, as they retained possession of the Cisaf* 
pine Republic \ “I wish 19 J^now what 45 to pro- 
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rent the French, who evacuated Naples to-day, 
(Tuesday) from re-entering It on Thursday, the 
distance from the Cisalpine Republic not being 
more than sixty miles ?*' Such is the situation, 
such the security, such the integrity of Naples. 

• In casting our eyes over the map of Europe we 
look in vain for the kingdom of Sardinia.... The 
territories of his Sardinian majesty live only in our 
memory. In the Mediterranean, he had only the 
little island of Sardinia left, for the security of which 
he was solely indebted to the protection of our 
fleet ; a protection, which he would lose the mo- 
ment the definitive treaty should be signed. The 
next of our allies, the integrity of whose dominions 
exhibits an illustrious proof of our magnanimity, 
is Portugal. On this subject, he had endeavoured 
to obtain information ; but he had not been suf- 
ficiently successful to speak with decision on it. 
He adverted to the treaty of Badajos, and to the 
cession of a portion of the Portuguese territory in 
the Brazils ; and he asked whether it was to be un- 
derstood that our treaty with France sanctioned 
that cession? Fortugal, like Naples, had been se- 
cured by us, in the integrity of her possessions ; 
and our magnanimity on this occasion had been 
loudly vaunted by the noble lord, because those 
two powers had formed separate treaties with the 
enemy. But were not those treaties the effect of 
compulsion on the one hand, and the results of con- 
quest on the other ? Should we have been justified 
in declaring war against Portugal and Naples for 
yielding, against their will, to dire necessity ? If 
no blame, then, attached to Portugal, if she ought 
really to be considered as our ally, as no human 
being could suspect her of possessing the ability 
to resist her enemy, there could not be the small- 
est reason for any diminution of our attachment 
to her. How have we provided for her security ? 
The preliminary articles will tell us how. Mr. 
Windham then took a large bundle of papers out 
of his pocket, but begged the house not to be 
alarmed, as he only meant to read about half a 
dozen lines. He then read the following articles 
of the preliminary treaty. 

V. Egypt shall be restored to the Sublime Porte, 
whose dominions and possessions shall be secured 
m their integrity; such as they were before the war'. 

VI. The territories and possessions of her most 
faithful majesty shall also be maintained in their 
integrity. 

France, as far as any treaty can bind her, has 
concluded a peace with Portugal ; but on what 
terms ? She has taken from her Olivenza and the 
adjoining territory, which Spain had long coveted, 
and for which nothing more was required than to 
express a wish, in order to obtain it from France. 
France, at the same time, took for herself a portion 
of the Brazils, which gave her the command of the 
river Amazons, and the whole of the adjacent coast. 
Mr. Windham quoted Monsieur de la Condamine 
in order to shew the advantage which France would 
derive from the possession of this tract of country 
in addition to what she already enjoyed in the prox- 
imity of Dutch Guiana. Is this the mode of gua- 
ranteeing the possessions, of securing the integrity 
of a faithful ally ? If integrity and dismemberment 
be synonimous terms, then, indeed, the assertion 
may be true. In allusion to the term honourable 
which the noble lord has absurdly applied to the 
peace, in the speech from the throne, every man 
^nust feel that no peace was safe that was not hon- 
ourable, and that no peace was honourable, which 
was not safe; but, unfortunately, this peace was 
neither fafe nor honourable ; nor could any peace 
be honourable which gave us territories that did not 
belong to the power by whom they were given. 

The conduct pfour government in the negoci- 
ation at Lisle was very different : they did what 
was wise and proper to attain peace for the good 
of the country. They selected certain points of 
importance, which it was necessary for the preser- 


vation of that honour, to insist upon. He was sur- 
prized to hear certain expressions, which had fal- 
len from the noble lord, relative to the acquisitions 
we had made by the present peace, which he con- 
trasted with Lord Malmesbury’s project , the wis- 
dom of which he extolled. We should have been 
Rally justified in the retention of Ceylon, the Cape, 
and Cochin, for the more effectual defence of our 
Eastern empire. His mind was not at all satisfied 
with the situation in which the Cape was left by 
the Treaty. We had ceded a port which might 
become a great annoyance to our trade. 

The Cape furnished, a military station of vast 
importance in the event of a sudden war, not pre- 
ceded by a proclamation. The Marquis of Corn- 
wallis, in his return from India, had strongly 
pressed the necessity of retaining Cochin, and the 
Cape ; or if only one of them could be retained, 
the Cape in preference to Cochin. — Though Cey- 
lon was an important settlement, Cochin, on the 
Western side of the Peninsula, was one of the 
strongest military frontiers in India. In the event 
of a war, a fleet might sail from the Cape and ar- 
rive at Cochin before any person in India could 
know of its arrival, and before any person in Eng- 
land could be apprized of its sailing — He might 
possibly be told, that our merchantmen were ad- 
vised to avoid the Cape : but the importance of 
that settlement was not so great as represented ; 
and that our ships might touch at the Brazils. 

The settlement which the French had acquired 
in the Brazils, would, in that case, give additional 
importance to France. The Cape and Cochin 
were insisted on by lord Malmesbury, at Lisle, as 
points from which we would not depart; and these 
were now given up, from that want of vigour, 
spirit, and prudence, which mark our negociation. 

He concluded by remarking, that such a peace 
as had been concluded, could not last long. If 
France should declare war in a twelve month, 
where would we be with our fleets dismantled, and 
our armies disbanded? Would not such a war 
shake our country to its centre ? Feeling as he 
did, that the peace was neither honourable to our 
allies, nor safe to ourselves, he could not but op- 
pose the motion. 

DOMESTIC. 

The Public papers with great pomp announce 

the safe delivery of the great Cheese at Wash- 
ington. The inhabitants of Cheshire , an obscure 
town in one of the western counties of the state of 
Massachusetts, actually accompanied theip cheese- 
monger compliment with the following address. 

The greatest Cheese in America , for the greatest Man in 
America . 

SIR, 

Notwithstanding we live remote from the seat 
of national government, and in an extreme part of 
our state ; yet we humbly claim the right ofjudg- 
ing for ourselves. 

Our attachment to our national constitution is 
strong and indissoluble. We consider it a des- 
cription of those powers, which the people have 
submitted to their magistrates, to be exercised for 
definite purposes, and not a charter of favors, 
granted by a sovereign to his subjects. Among 
its beautiful features, the right of free suffrage, to ! 
correct all abuses.... the prohibition of. religious \ 
tests, to prevent all hierarchy. ...the means of 
amendment, which it contains within itself, to re- 
move defects as far as they are discovered, ap- 
pear the most prominent. But for several years 
past our apprehension has been, that the genius of 
| the government was not attended to in sundry 
cases ; and that the administration bordered upon | 
monarchy : Our joy, of course, must have been 
great, on your election to the first office in the na- 
tion : having had good evidence, from your an- 
■ nounced sentiments and uniform conduct, that it 
would be your strife and glory to turn back the go- 


vernment to its virgin purity. The trust is great \ 
The task is arduous ! But we console ourselves, 
that the Supreme Father of the Universe, who rai- 
ses up men to achieve great events, has raised up 
a Jefferson for this critical day, to defend Republi- 
canism, and baffle all the arts of Aristocracy. 

Sir, we have attempted to prove our love to our 
President, not in words alone, but in deed and 
truth. With this address, we send you a CHEESE, 
by the hands of Messrs. John Leland, and Darius 
Brown, as a pepper-corn of the esteem which we 
bear to our chief {magistrate, and as a sacrifice to 
Republicanism. It is not the last stone in the Bas- 
tile, nor is it of any consequence as an article of 
worth ; but as a free will offering, we hope it will 
be received. The Cheese was not made by his 
lordship, for his sacred majesty ; nor with a view 
to gain dignified titles or lucrative offices ; but by 
the personal labour of freeborn farmers (without 
a single slave to assist) for an elective Pre- 
sident of a free people ; with the only view of cast- 
ing a mite into the scale of democracy. 

The late triumphant return of Republicanism 
has more animated the inhabitants of Cheshire, to 
bear the burden of government, and treat the 
characters and persons in authority with all due 
respect, than the long list of alien— sedition-— naval 
| and provisional army laws ever did. 

Sir, we had some thoughts of impressing some 
| significant inscription on the Cheese ; but we have 
found such inconveniency in stamps on paper, 
that we chose to send it in a plain republican form. 

May God long preserve your life and health for e 
blessing to the United States, and the world at large* 

Signed by the Committee, ia behalf of all Cheshire. 

PRESIDMtW S REPLt. 

I concur with you in the sentiments express 
sed in your kind address on behalf of the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Cheshire, that the Constitution 
of the United States is a charter of authorities and 
duties, not a charter of rights to its officers ; and 
among its most precious provisions are the right 
of suffrage, the prohibition of religious tests, and 
its means of peaceable amendment. Nothing en-w 
sures the duration of this fair fabric of govern- 
ment so effectually as the due sense entertained 
by the body of our citizens, of the value of theses 
principles and their care to preserve them. 

I received with particular pleasure the testimony 
of good will with which your citizens have been 
pleased to charge you for me ; it presents an ex- 
traordinary proof of the skill, with which those do- 
mestic arts, which contribute so much to our daily 
comfort, are practised by them, and particularly by 
that portion of them most interesting to the affec- 
tions, the care, and the happiness of man. 

To myself this mark of esteem from freeborn 
farmers, employed personally in the useful labours 
of life, is peculiarly grateful, having no wish but to 
preserve to them the fruits of their labour : their 
sense of this truth will be my highest reward. 

I pray you, gentlemen, to make my thanks for 
their favour acceptable to them, and to be assured 
yourselves of my high respect and esteem. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS* 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

One Lewis Du Pre, a French philosopher, has, it 
seems, discovered the perpetual motion , and, with 
all the eagerness of an enthusiast, hastens to im- 
part the blessing of the discovery to congress, 
who understand perpetual motion , much better than 
Mr. Du Pre. Mr. Du Pre cannot now be quiet % 
and be satisfied even with the old phrase, descrip- 
tive of this chimera, for he calls it the perfect motion , 
and insists upon it, that perpetual is “vulgar." He 
declares, that it has pleased God, for purposes 
most extensively benevolent, to impart to him 
this discovery. He addresses “ the government of 
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the United States, in congress assembled,' 1 m the j 
soothing vocative of “ dear friends,*’ and calls upon 
their republican patriotism, to obtain from the cri- 
tical casket, where it remains deposited, the pre- 
cious bounty* AH this, though very “ bald, dis- 
jointed chat,” might possibly pass for very good 
republican sense and reason, did not this insane pro- 
jector unfortunately talk, m his f memorial,” 
something about the supereminently favoured land of 
Columbia • 


Throughout the United States, quiet men, and 
haters of democratic innovation are stunned by the 
frantic uproar of the republicans in congress, cla- 
mouring for an abrogation of the judiciary system. 
Mr. Brackcnridge, a man so new, that few know 
his u local habitation , or his name ,” has made, in 
favour of a repeal of salutary law, a speech, conspi- 
cuous for its falsity of assumption, and for its in- 
eonclusivcness of logic. Govemeur Morris, and 
Uriah Tracy, Esquires, have replied, with great 
eloquence to the flimsy arguments of the demo- 
cratic senator, who, in his history of the king’s 
courts in Westminster-Hall, and the course of 
legal polity in England, betrays a degree of igno- 
rance, at which the meanest Tyro in Blackstone 
would be ashamed. The speech of Mr. Morris, 
we have read with great delight ; and we feel no 
hesitation in declaring, that it is in no wise inferior 
to the parliamentary eloquence of St. Stephen’s 
chapel. The speech of Mr. Tracy, of Connecti- 
cut, has been pronounced, by a correct judge, 
a one of the most impressive, argumentative, and 
Solemn speeches, that ever attracted the attention 
of the house.** 

An empirical advertisement of some vile med- 
ley of nauseous drugs, professing to cure a num- 
ber of disorders, the most diverse in their nature 
and situation, begins thus : “ The secret sought in 
all ages, for the good of mankind, is at last found 
out.” 


The Editor of “ The Farmer’s Museum,'* com- 
menting upon the rude and vicious essays of Levi 
Lincoln, attorney general of the United States, has 
the following pleasant remark : 

“ A writer in the Massachusetts Spy, and more 
lately in the National <£gis, a violent, democratic 
paper, printed at Worcster, in Massachusetts, is 
writing a series of essays, over the signature of 
“ The Farmer,” the intent of which is, to degrade 
the acts of the former administration, and commend 
those of the new. The author of them, it is satis- 
factorily ascertained, is the attorney general of the 
United States. The clergy of New-England, in 
some parts of the writer’s later lucubrations, appear 
to be the faultless victims of his resentment..... 
These writings are re-published in many papers, 
and, from the high official situation of their author, 
perhaps, more than from their intrinsic merit, give 
rise to much newspaper discussion. A writer in 
the Columbian Centinel, with the signature of 
“ Sulpicius,” has entered the lists with “ The 
Farmer,” and, though he does not assume the title 
of a husbandman, yet he appears to understand 
a branch of the business of one. From the u ener- 
gies” which he has already displayed in these 
essays, the attorney general will probably find, that 
he is fully equal to “ The Farmer,” in u thrashing ” 
and “ dressing .” 

A member of congress, in a letter to the Editor, 
dated Washington, January 15, says: 

“ We have been constantly acting “Much Ado 
about Nothing,” ever since congress convened ; 
and happy would it be for our country, if we should 
confine ourselves to comedy. There is too much 
reason to fear, that the present company of actors will 
not be left to the choice of parts, which will afford 
but miserable profits to them, and sorry amusement 
to the spectators . But I will not anticipate evil ; 
sufficient, certainly for this day, are the evils there- 
of.” 


will be the hand writing on the wall, stamping fiteifb 
Tekel upon all we hold dear and valuable in our 
constitution. Let not the imputation of instability, 
which is cast upon all popular bodies, be verified 
by us, in adopting laws to-day, and repealing them 
to-morrow, for no other reason, but that we have 
the power, and will exercise it.'* 

A correspondent, who remembers the most 
popular maxims of Dr. Franklin, who has the pence 
table by heart, and knows all the squares of multi- 
plication, is exceedingly alarmed, lest congress, in 
the debate on the quantum of reward due to the 
gallant Sterret, for his exploits in the Mediter- 
ranean, should lose sight of economy » Our saving 
correspondent, who, to be sure, only echoes the 
voice of most of our misers, is of opinion, that a 
small silver medal, of the value of nine pence , will be 
enough for our national gratitude to bestow on 
maritime merit, and that we should never think of 
measuring talents or virtue by any thing, except 
by a joiner's rule, or that liberal and classical 
maxim, “ a pin a day is a groat a year.” 

The great Dr. Johnson sometimes did not think 
a pun unworthy of his colloquial powers. The 
following example of his success in this way, has 
never before been cited in this country : 

The conversation turning one night, at the club 
in Essex-street, on the injury our language sus- 
tained, by the abbreviations made by the poets, Dr. 
Burney was observing, that he knew a Viterarf 
lady, who was, in some instances, in the contrary 
extreme, and often added a letter too much, parti- 
cularly in all words ending in e , as agreeable*, 
infallible*, &c. Why did she take such unneces- 
sary trouble ? says one of the company. u Nay, 
sir,” says Johnson, “ it could be no trouble to her ; 
on the contrary, she appears to be very much at 
her * *'s.*' 

The consequences of the new theory in politics 
begin to appear, with vengeance, in the vicinity of 
Petersburg, in Virginia. The negroes, have risen 
to the number of five hundred, with an intent to cut 
the throats of their republican masters. Happily for 
the latter, this African plot was discovered ; but it 
behoves southern visionaries to look well to con- 
sistency, and take care, while they are prating 
about patriotism and liberty, to remember, that their 
sable vassals once had a country and equal rights . 

That is unquestionably honest praise, which 
drops unwillingly from the tongue or pen of our 
foes. Of the late speech of Governeur Morris, 
even the biassed editor of the National Intelligencer 
remarks, that it was one of the most splendid spe- 
cimens of eloquence, ever delivered m a deliber- 
ative assembly. j 

We rejoice to read the New-York proposals for 
re-publishing that scarce and profound work, The 
, Federalist. It is the best comment on the con- 
stitution, which the world has yet witnessed. 


PRINTED FOR 

THE EDITOR Sc ELIZABETH DICKINS. 

PUBLISHED, FOR THE COUNTRY, AT 

NO. 25, NORTH SECOND-STREET^ 

AND, FOR TRE CITY, BY 

WILLIAM FRY, 

#0. 36, CHESNUTrSTREET, 

FROM THE PRESS OF 

HUQH MAXWELL, COLUMBIA-HOUSE, 


A tallow chandler, lately deceased, in London* 
was said to have left a fortune of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Surely this man, remarks a wag, 
did not hide his light under a bushel. 


When one reflects upon the mummery of the 
Q/icshi’re simpletons, over their Mammoth cheese, 
^nd the extreme weakness of the whole transac- 
tion, it forces one to remember a descriptive line 
of Pope, and to be confident that this political, or 
rather Indian gift, is 

“ A mere white curd of asses' milk.'* 

The vice president of the United States seems 
to prefer pleasure at New-York, to politics at 
Washington. Dear liberty is emphatically the 
motto of this gay officer, who, careless of his little 
senate , lingers, as long as he can, in the bower of 
delight, 

“ And makes bis heaven in a lady's lap, 

And witches women with his looks and words." 


The W alpole editor never omits an opportunity 
to play upon words. From the following it ap- 
pears, that lie canwof refrain : 

A southern paper records the recent marriage of a 
Mr. Nott, The lady, to whom he has given his hand, 
in ail affair of so great moment as matrimony, pro- 
bably gave the matter previous and due considera- 
tion ; she might, with some propriety, ponder the 
ppening of the celebrated soliloquy on the immor- 
tality of tfie soul, 

" T 9 be* or WOT to be, that is the question." 


Though languishing with a pulmonary com- 
plaint, Mr. Tracy, a senator from Connecticut, 
has displayed all the strength of a manly mind, on 
the debate, relative to the mad project of abolish- 
ing the present judiciary system. He concludes 
a wise and brilliant speech, in the following pa- 
thetic style : 

“ I am strongly impressed with the magnitude 
of this subject ; perhaps the whims of a sick man’s 
fanev have too much possessed me, to view it cor- 
rectly ; but, sir, I apprehend the repeal of this 

LAW WILL INVOLVE IN IT THE TOTAL DESTRUC- 
TION of our constitution. It is supported by 
three independent pillars, the legislative, executive, 
aqd judiciary j and, if any rude hand should pluck 
either of them away, the beautiful fabric must 
tumble into ruins. 

w The judiciary is the centre pillar, and a sup- 
port to each, by checking both ; on the one side is 
the sword, and, on the other, the wealth of the 
nation, and it has no inherent capacity to defend 
itself. These very circumstances united, may 
provoke an attack, and whichever power pre- 
vails so far, as to vest in itself, directly or indi- 
rectly, the power of the judiciary, by rendering it 
dependent, is the precise definition of tyranny, 
and must produce its effects. The Goths and 
Vandals destroyed not only the government of 
Rome, but the city itself ; they were savages, and 
felt the loss of neither ; but, if it be possible there 
can be an intention, like the son of Manoah, with 
his strength, without his godliness, to tumble the 
fabric into ruins, let it be remembered, it will 
crush, in one undistinguished ruin, its perpetrators, 
with those whom they may call their political 
enemies. 

“ I most earnestly entreat gentlemen to pause 
and consider * 1 apprehend the repeal of this act 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESq. 

•• The taper leg, slim waist, and lovely side, 

2?or gowns, nor envious petticoats shall hide ; 

But full in sight the tempting bosom swell. 

While bucks with wonder view the naked belle/' 

COLMAH. 

No. III. 

JUST as I had dipped my pen in the standish 
and was marshalling my ideas in battalia, against 
a host of female foibles, a servant brought me the 
following letter from a lady, who writes against 
fashionable levities with so much good sense, truth, 
and vivacity, that, to-day, my office of animadver- 
sion will be as much a sinecure, as the clerkship of 
the pells in Ireland, or the unwarlike place of the 
American secretary at war , under the present ad- 
, ministration : 

ro fHE AMERICAN LOUNGER* 

Mr. Saunter, 

I am the daughter of very respectable parents, 
tod, without vanity, may observe, that my educa- 
tion has not been neglected, in any thing, which 
country schoolmasters teach, or judicious and 
virtuous preceptors instil, although I am en- 
tirely unacquainted with elegant accomplishments, 
nnd that courtly polish of manners, which it is im- 
possible to acquire, unless by long conversation 
with the politer circles of life. Now, sir, if you 
will excuse this intrusion on your attention, I will 
«oon explain my reasons for addressing you ; and, 
as from your occupation of a lounger, you may 
have leisure to write something on the subject of 
which I complain, that may give me redress , I, 
with the more confidence, proceed to state my 
grievance. 

My father is a plain, honest country gentleman, 
blest with a good natural understanding, and that 
degree of prudence and management, which has 
always kept his family in a state of independence. 
He married my mother, when she was very young, 
in an obscure country village ; consequently she 
soon imbibed many of his good principles ; and, 
as they have always lived together in the country, 
their lives have passed in that happy course of inno- 
cence and harmony, which is alike superior to the 
toiiles of prosperity, and the frowns of adversity. 
It may naturally be presumed, that, in this state 
of obscurity, they derived all their notions of high 
life, from books and hearsay: and, alas! the pic- 
ture which their imagination ha9 formed, I fear, is 
infinitely beyond what the reality presents. 

With most pleasing ideas of city men and | 
.manners, maternal fondness would have ushered 
me imp life* as the dear woman terms it, when I 
had scarcely attained my sixteenth year, had not 
my father's good sense interfered, and kept me at 
home for another year ; he was too considerate, 
however, to give his true reasons, and urged, that, 
as I was his only daughter among seven children, 
he wished to have one more year's gratification 
.from my society, before the pleasures of a city life 
distorted me with my rural enjoyments* * 


The anticipation of the new and delightful 
scene, I was this winter to engage in, gave fleeter 
wings to thne ; and now, after two month's pre- 
parations, I have already been twelve hours in the 
noise and bustle of a city. 

I am at the house of my friend Cpnstantia, who 
was introduced into fashionable life, by her mar- 
riage with a worthy young gentleman, of large 
fortune, and genteel connections. After the first 
transports of our meeting were over, I was surprised 
at the peculiarities of my friend's appearance, and 
no less so, at her pleasant remarks about my dress; 

| and shocked to hear herself and husband exclaim, 

| u it was by for too modest for the mode." She, at 
once, declared, I must not think of mixing in gen- 
teel society, so u muffled up," as she was pleased 
to call it, when, I assure you, that my dress was 
only such as decency required. I, in my turn, 
expostulated with her, on the impossibility of 
changing my appearance in that respect; but 
she pursued all my arguments with much warmth, 
and finally avowed, that she would not patronise 
such a satire as I presented, on the present fashions. 
My unwillingness to offend a lady, from whom I 
was to receive so much kindness, determined me 
at once to conform to her wishes, in this disgust- - 
ing particular: and, accordingly, I suffered her 
immediately, as we were to be this evening alone, 
to give me the first lesson in nakedness (for I can- 
not call it dress) ; upon which I found my ward- 
robe contained many superfluous articles, such as 
petticoats, pockets, tuckers, and gown sleeves. 

After she had undressed me in the fashion, I 

remained a long time, considering how I was to 
find resolution to brave the presence of her hus- 
band, who I knew was waiting tea with her in the 
parlour, until I should appear. I at last concluded, 
that, as he was so well accustomed to this style 
in his wife’s dress, my appearance would not 
strike him as singular, and boldly ventured down 
stairs. But do not think, sir, that my natural mo- 
desty for a moment left me, for, believe me, its 
crimson blush was renewed at every step of my 
approach to the parlour , and scarcely had I 
reached the door, when, by an involuntary and irre- 
sistible impulse, I threw a clean white pocket- 
handkerchief about my neck, and apologised to 
my friend for so doing, by assuring her, that I was 
afraid of exposing my shoulders all at once to the 
cold, as she hud so recently cut away the flannel, 
&c. which my mother had accustomed me to think 
necessary to my health, at this season of the vear. 

Her husband, soon after tea, left us, to imorm 
her friends of my being in town. I could not 
conceal the displeasure I felt, at the alteration in 
my dress, and, as soon as he was gone, I made a 
second attempt to reason with her, as to the dis- 
gusting indelicacy of my appearance. But she 
told me, “ nothing could be considered as indeli- 
cate, which custom reconciles, and which the most 
correct of both sexes approved." I did not yield 
my point, but irs’sted that her argument was not 
so much a justification of the delicacy and correct- 
ness of the fashion, as a proof of the increasing 
licentiousness of tne times. 

Our debate was, for some time, very warm, but 
was interrupted by the return of her husband, who. 


I fdler telling me that many friends would visit me, 
joined in his wife's opinion, and made some severe 
remarks npon my pretences, as a country lass, to 
oppose the fashions of a great city. I bade 
them good night....withdrew to my chamber in 
anger packed up my clothes wrote a let- 

ter to my father, begging him to send my brother 
Charles for me directly, and determined not to see 
a single visiter, but keep my chamber until he 
comes ; when I accidentally discovered the “Ame- 
rican Lounger" on the toilet, which made me at 
once think of asking Mr. Saunter’s advice, before 
I finally concluded how to act. And I hope, sir, 
you will not hesitate to inform me what I ought to 
do. I am, with respect, 

Tour humble servant, 

MODESTIA. 

As I am a bachelor, and, moreover, of a temper- 
ament, not unlike that of Henry IV of France, I 
confess I am at a loss what to reply to Modestia* 
But it is certain that, whether I reason like a 
moralist, or like a man of the world, I should be 
compelled, upon the principles of either, to deter- 
mine against the modish style of female attire 

For an ingenious and just theory on this delicate 
subject, every fair tresspasser is referred to the 
works of Prior, who was a courtier, a lover, and 
a minister of state, and who was equally familiar 
with toilets and treaties. 

From Eve’s first fig leaf to brocade, 

AH DRISS WAS MEANT FOR FANCY'S AID, 

When Celia struts in man's attire, 

She shews too much to raise desire; 

But from her hoop's bewitching round# 

Her very shoe has power to wound. 

MISCELLANY. 

FOR _ THE FOR T FOLIO * 

AMONG the many absurdities, prevalent# 
I know of none that more severely deserves the 
lash of criticism ; than the present impropriety of 
dress among some of the female part of our 
city. 

Where this evil is to end, what are to be its 
limits, may be a subject well worthy of specula- 
tion. There can be no doubt that there subsists 
a strong connection, between manners, and mo- 
rals ; and if this servile imitation of Parisian ac- 
tresses, is to gain ground, it would not be haxardt 
ing too much to assert, that if the same lempta-r 
tion were applied, thofee who so willingly copy 
them in the one instance, would, without much 
difficulty, follow them in the other. 

If any to whom these observations apply, should 
chance to peruse them, they will no doubt start 
with all the horror of injured innocence ; but if 
their tender minds are thus easily wounded, by 
the bare insinuation of a deviation from virtue# 
let them first blush at the commission of those 
indecencies, the repetition of which will tend to 
lessen their abhorrence of vice, to strip it of its 
odium, and to render virtue and morality pmpty 
names. 

As an American, I glory in the knowledge 
that there are still many whose sense of propriety 
and decorum; makes them view this violation qf 
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modesty with becoming contempt. Long may this 
odious practice be confined to a distinguished few. 

There is another custom which has a strong 
tendency to debase the mind, I allude to that of 
swearing ; by those who thus take sailors and car- 
ters for their model, not a sentence can be expres- 
sed, but embellished with the dignifying epi- 
thets of 44 merciful heavens, and great God Al- 
mighty.” 

The ministers of religion must find other words 
to address their Creator in, if the sacred name of 
Omnipotence is to be thus prostituted in common 
conversation. 

To weak minds, by whom principally tills vice 
is committed, it has one advantage indeed, that 
of supplying the place of argument and good 
sense. Oh, if they only knew with what disgust 
this language is heard by gentlemen, both by the 
virtuous and depraved, they would soon relinquish 
it ! Let them reflect, that there will always be 
in society some, who, from a want of merit in 
themselves, view with the watchful eye of malig- 
nant envy a superiority in any of their sex; and 
who will take advantage of every opportunity to 
exaggerate their weakness. 

The w riter of this will probably be charged by 
some with uncharitable aspersions on the female 
character, but he is conscious of having advanced 
nothing that daily experience does not prove the 
truth of j he still hopes that notwithstanding the 
irregularities of a few there will always be suffici- 
ent cause to be an admirer of the sex. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

The britith classics. 

MESSRS. Benjamin Davies and John Morgan, 
booksellers, of this city, have issued proposals for 
printing, by subscription, the first American edi- 
tion of The Select British Classics to be copied 
page for page, from the last London edition, in 38 
volumes; containing the Tatler, Spectator, Guar- 
dian, Connoisseur, the World, Rambler, Idler, Ad- 
venturer, Mirror, Shenstone’s Sketches on Men 
and Manners, Citizen of the World, and all the 
other essays of Dr. Goldsmith, together with brief 
Memoirs of the Lives of the principal Authors. 
This is a mo^t laudable undertaking, and the book- 
sellers concerned have chosen, with much judg- 
ment, a collection, at once elegant and popular, 
for the perusal of which 44 the busy may find time, 
and the idle patience.” We extract the following 
detail of their design : 

It would be superfluous to dilate in praise of that 
constellation of eminent authors, who have been 
distinguished in these volumes by the peculiar ti- 
tle of British classics. The names of Addison , Steele , 
Pope, Johnson , Ha wkes worth, and Goldsmith , have 
been too long known, and too highly esteemed, to 
stand in need of an eulogium, at the present day. The 
excellent essays, written by them and others, their 
contemporaries, which are now proposed for pub- 
lication, have been justly admired, as a faithful pic- 
ture of the manners of the eighteenth century, and 
recommended as containing, not only a rich maga- 
zine of moral and critical knowledge, as well as 
chaste amusement, but as the fairest models of 
English composition... .seldom equalled, and never 
surpassed by the w riters of this or any other age. 
Before these luminous and instructive pages all 
the tomes of ancient philosophy, and all the 
gibberish of modern innovators, on the rights and 
duties of man sink into obscurity. §>uid utile, quid 
non melius Chrysippo, vel Grant ore die it. 

The intended publishers add, that they intend, 
if duly encouraged, to publish their edition of these 
“ Classics” in a style, that will not dishonour the 
works themselves, or be deemed unworthy public 
patronage. The conditions of publication are, 
that the work will be put to press, when 300 sub- 
scribers shall have been obtained, a volume to be 


delivered every fortnight; each* volume on a 
woven paper, w r ith a new type, and two engravings, 
the best that can be obtained in the United States. 
The price, to be paid on delivery, 87 cents for 
each volume, in boards. A list of subscribers 
will be printed in the last volume. , Nothing is 
more pleasant, to the writer of this article, than li- 
terary projects of the above description. To re- 
print works of established merit, and of fluent 
stile, is laudable, in every country, and at any sea- 
son, but it is peculiarly praiseworthy in America, 
at the present period, to multiply the copies of 
classical books. Contrary to the usual course, we 
think this American edition of all the periodical es- 
says of merit will have a decided superiority to the 
English edition by Parsons. This bookseller,* al- 
though sufficiently curious in the choice of paper 
and type, has been scandalously negligent of the 
correctness of his pages, and few books of such 
extent, and of such elegance of decoration, 
abound more with gross and enormous errors 
of typography. But the elder editor of the 
republication here, will carefully avoid all these 
blunders of carelessness or misapprehension. Mr. 
Davies, who knows much more of books than 
their title page, and who has familiarized himself 
to all the varieties of English style, will, by in- 
specting the proof sheets himself, abundantly 
guard against all the errors of his predecessor. By 
one, desirous of possessing the Classics of his mo- 
ther tongue, more cannot be desired than an edi- 
tion of all the periodical essays, printed not less 
beautifully, and much more correctly than that of 
Parsons. 


THE DRAMA. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

In our last week’s review, we attempted to pay 
some part of our arrears to the public ; the re- 
maining portion we shall now endeavour to dis- 
charge. The managers invited the attention of 
the town to three other dramas of the immortal 
Shakespeare, during the temporary recess of our 
labours. Cymbeline, Macbeth, and the Merry 
Wives of Windsor were performed, and performed 
to scanty audiences. Indeed their exertions have, 
since the commencement of the present season, 
been, in general, very inadequately compensated. 
We have witnessed, with pain, night after night, 
the cheerless appearance of a house scarcely half 
filled. This desertion of a scene of rational 
amusement, is, perhaps, in some degree, attribut- 
able to the number of festive parties, which too 
often, upon the nights of performance, attract the 
presence of the belles, and, of course, compel the 
attendance of the beaux. We could wish that the 
young and the gay would endeavour to arrange 
their parties, so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the interests of those, whose business it is to 
cater for the amusement of the public. A hint on 
this- subject will not, we trust, be thrown away. 

In our review of the dramas above-mentioned, 
we must necessarily be brief. Mr. Fullerton’s 
Macbeth was by no means what could be wished ; 
yet it was far from being contemptible. The can- 
did hearer could not but find something to applaud ; 
and it were unjust to mark, with extreme critical 
severity, the imperfections of a performance, 
which was most probably undertaken in the routine 
of his duty, and which presented almost the only 
means of giving us an opportunity of witnessing 
the excellence of Mrs. Whitlock in Lady Macbeth; 
on whose admirable delineation of that character, 
we cannot omit bestowing our warmest applause. 

We need not speak of Warren’s FalstafF, in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. The parts of the mer 
ry wives were well sustained by Mrs. Whitlock 
and miss Westray; and Wignell was highly re 
pectable in the delineation of the character of the 
jealous Ford. 


A new play, possessed of much excellence, iras 
represented, for the first time, on Wednesday. ...„ 
Founded upon that art, by which those, whom na- 
ture has deprived of the faculties of hearing and of 
speech, are enabled to communicate their ideas in 
writing, and to hold converse by signs. The author 
of Deaf and Dumb has constructed a drama, full 
of interesting incidents, which conducts a helpless 
orphan to the recovery of honours and estates, of 
which he had been criminally deprived, by the ar- 
tifices of a near, but unnatural relation. This is 
effected by the active interference of the benevo- 
lent abbe L’Epee. It is said that the return of 
the abbe Sicard, the present instructor of the deaf 
and dumb was, in a great measure, owing to the 
interest excited at Paris, on the representation of 
this play. It was received, by a Philadelphia au- 
dience, with repeated and unusual shouts of well- 
merited applause. It was excellently performed. 
Mr. Cain supported the character of St. Aline, 
with unusual energy and effect, and his excellence 
increased with the increasing energy of the scene. 
Mr. Wignell was an expressive representative of 
the criminal but repentant Dupr£. Warren' and 
Wood were correct and animated in their respec- 
tive characters of Darlemont and Franval, and Mr. 
Fullerton was respectable in the abbe L’Epee. 
The serious cast of characters, sustained by their 
efforts, was happily relieved by the interesting 
naivete of miss Westray, in Marianne, and the 
laughable absurdities of Bernard, in Dominique. 

MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

Four other numbers of Mr. Carr’s Musical Jour- 
nal have appeared since our last review. The vo- 
cal department is unusually rich. Two of the 
songs may be selected as master-pieces in their 
respective styles. The finished elegance of the 
44 Silken Cord,” and the charming simplicity of 
44 I have a little Heart,” can scarcely be exceeded. 
But we meet with other vocal compositions of real 
excellence. 44 Sweet Music, Tink a Tank,” and 
44 Oh red look’d the Sun,” are truly characterisdeal 
melodies, and the latter is sweetly pathetic. 44 From 
these Roseate Bowers Aurora” is pleasing, although 
not a very novel modulation, and the taste of the 
composer of 44 A rose from her Bosom had stray- 
ed,” is visible in the delicate accompaniment to 
44 Oh had I the Wings of an Eagle I’d fly.” 

The instrumental section contains a beautiful 
Irish melody, with variations, and three specimens 
of East Indian airs, which, as the editor justly re- 
marks, may be considered as musical curiosities. 

Upon the whole, we are much gradfied with the 
increasing excellence of the Musical Miscellany; 
and would only remind Mr. Carr, that the third vo- 
lume of the Musical Journal contains, hitherto, 
only one composition of his own. 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

THE subsequent ironical preference of artificial 
to genuine blushes , and of white lead to the 44 candid 
hue of innocence,” is one of the most poignant 
satires ever uttered against a vain and ruinous 
system of deception, practised by cheating co- 
quettes, and by which no one is deceived : 

The superiority of artificial to natural beauty 
will appear in Ml its dignity, if we contrast the per- 
manent bloom of the former, with the unfashion- 
able blushings of the latter. A truly modest wo- 
man, whose delicate organization delineates every 
strong emotion in her expressive face, must appear 
i singular being in the eyes of those modish fe- 
rn ales, whose faces wear one unchangeable smile. 
The aspect of the modest woman is like the 
Aurora Borealis, while herbliishes alternately flash 
and fade \ but the countenance of the accomplished 
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lady, decorated with cosmetics, resembles the tun, , 
and shines with unfading glory ! 

, BIOGRAPHY. 

ME LIFE OF CHAUCSX. 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER, the earliest English 
{>oet, who is entitled to the honour of a classic 
in the language, the great improver of its versifi- 
cation, and en richer of its diction, was born, pro- 
bably at London, in 1328. Notwithstanding the 
researches of his numerous biographers, his parent- 
age, and the circumstances of his education and 
early life, remain involved in obscurity. 

It is generally agreed, that he studied in both 
universities, first in Cambridge, then in Oxford ; 
yet his most learned commentator, Mr. Tyrwhit, 
seems to think these facts very uncertain. That 
lie acquired a very enlarged acquaintance, with 
the scholastic learning of the age is, however, 
sufficiently proved by his writings ; and he further 
Improved himself, by travels through France and 
the Low-countries. On his return, he is, supposed 
to have, for a time, pursued the study of law, at 
the Temple ; but his final destination was the 
court, where he first obtained the post of valettus , 
pr yeoman to the king, Edward III. 

He had already distinguished himself as a poet, 
a quality that was likely to recommend him to 
that magnificent prince, who was a patron of let- 
ters. He seems, however, to have placed the 
chief hopes of his fortune, on the friendship of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, with whose 
family he formed an intimate connection, though 
not of the most creditable kind. 

The duke entertained, as governess to his chil- 
dren, Catharine, a native of Hainault, who came 
over with his duchess, and afterwards was the 
widow of sir Hugh Swynford. This lady' was the 
favourite mistress of John of Gaunt, by whom she 
had several children. She had a sister, Philippa,* 
a favourite also, with both the duke and duchess, 
who recommended her to Chaucer for a wife. He 
married her in 1360, and, thenceforth, made a' 
zpeedy progress at court. We find him, some 
years after, gratified with an annuity from the ex- 
chequer, of twenty marks, which sum was doubled, 
on his being appointed gentleman of the king’s 
privy-chamber. 

In 1 372, he was sent, together with sopie other 
persons, as a commissioner to treat with the re- 
public of Genoa, on a matter of public concern.... 
Soon after his return, he was rewarded with the 
lucrative post of comptroller of the customs, in 
the port of London, for wool and hides ; and various ' 
Other pecuniary favours were conferred upon him, 
which enabled him to live in a dignified style. 
These public employments, however, did not cause 
him to renounce his literary pursuits, for several 
of his poems were written during the period of 
his prosperity and court attendance. Still he seems 
to have considered the duke of Lancaster as his 
peculiar patron, in whose political schemes he 
thought himself bound to enter, as a faithful and 
zealous dependent. Tfie duke having espoused 
the cause of the reformer, Wickiiffe, Chaucer em- j 
ployed his pen in exposing the vices and ignorance 
of the clergy. 

The last public employment he bore in Ed- 
ward’s reign, was that of a commissioner, to 
manage a treaty with the king of France. On the 
succession of young Richard to the crown, in 1 377, 
the duke of Lancaster, for a time, obtained the 
chief share in the administration, and Chaucer 
might reasonably expect to reap the benefit- of his 
patron’s interest. 

We find, at the beginning of this reign, a re- 
cord of tlie renewal of some grants made to him 
in the former reign, yet it seems as if he lost his 
pffice of comptroller of the customs. And it is 
certain, that his affairs fell into disorder at this 
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time, since he was obliged to have recourse to tlie 
king’s protection against his creditors. The duke 
of Lancaster himself, in a few years, lost much of 
his credit with the king and people, from his pa- 
tronage of the Wickliffites, who were thought the 
authors of the popular commotions which disturb- 
ed the kingdom. The city of London was divided 
into two parties, one favouring reformation, the 
other adhering to the clergy. Chaucer, who acted 
with the former, made himself so obnoxious, that 
sir Robert Knolles, whom the king sent to sup- 
press disturbances, resolved to apprehend him. 

Obtaining timely notice of his danger, he fled to 
Hainault, and thence to Zealand, where he lived 
some time in concealment, and in great distress. 
Returning privately to England, to avoid starving, 
he was seized and sent to prison, where he was 
treated with great rigour. Offers of pardon, how- 
ever, were made him, upon a full disclosure of all 
he knew, concerning the designs of his party, with 
which he thought proper to comply, and thus ob- 
tained his liberty, but accompanied with a heavy 
load of obloquy. 

The duke of Lancaster withdrew his countenance 
from him ; and so low was he reduced, that he 
sold his pensions, and retired to Woodstock, 
which had been a favourite residence with him, 
during the time of his prosperity. Here he calmly 
employed himself in revising and correcting his 
writings, applying to use those stores of philoso- 
phy, which study and reflection had enabled him 
to accumulate. In this retreat, he passed the re- 
mainder of his life, except the two last years of 
it, which he spent ait Dunnineton Castle. 

The return of the -duke of Lancaster to court,; 
and his marriage with his old mistress, Catharine 
Swynford, after seeming to have deserted her, 
were favourable circumstances to the fortune of 
Chaucer, who obtained a renewal of his annuity and 
protection, and the grant of a pipe of wine annu- 
ally, from the customs of the port of London. By 
these advantages, his declining years were cheared 
and comforted. 

The succession of Henry IV, the son of his 
patron, to the crown, was attended with the re- 
newal of his grants, and the addition of forty marks 
per annum, during life. It is a mistake, however, 
ato suppose that he w r as poet-laureat to this king, 
or either of the two preceding, since that office 
was not then in being. A necessity of soliciting 
his causes in the metropolis, brought him from his 
retirement, soon after the commencement of the 
new reign, which he did not long survive. He, 
died in 1400, at the age of seventy-two, and was 
interred in Westminster abbey. 

From the preceding sketch of Chaucer’s life, it 
appears that he was fully as much the man of the 
world, as the student ; and to the variety of scenes 
in which he bore a part, is to be attributed the’ varied 
character of his writings. As a courtier, a tra- 
veller, and a man of pleasure, he acquired an air 
of gallantry, and a talent for rich and elegant des- 
cription, which distinguished him from the dry and 
scholastic writers of this nascent period of English 
poetry ; at the same time, a fund of serious read- 
ing, joined with the many occasions he had for the 
exercise of sober reflection, rendered him fit to 
sustain the part of tlie divine or philosopher. 

Of his voluminous works, by much the greater 
number are translations or imitations from the 
French and Italian writers ; and the accuracy of 
modern inquiry has detected him as a borrower, in 
several instances, where he had formerly been 
thought original. It is, therefore, as the enricher 
of his native tongue, by new forms of diction and 
versification, that his merit is to be estimated, 
rather than as a poetical inventor. With respect 
! to his language, indeed, some critics have as much 
blamed him for corrupting it, with a large admix- 
ture of French, as others have praised hijufor im- 
j proving its copiousness. 
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• Mr. Tyrwhit, in an admirable esaa y on Chaucer's 
language and versification (prefixed to the fourth 
volume of his edition of the Canterbury Tales), 
has taken a middle opinion, and has endeavoured 
to show, that the mixture of French words in the 
English language, whether a corruption or an im- 
provement, had gradually been taking place, long 
before the age of Chaucer, though he, as a great 
translator from the French, might more freely 
have borrowed words from that language, than his 
contemporary writers. In his versification, he ap- 
pears, to the same critic, to have been more de- 
cidedly an innovator or improver ; and, in particu- 
lar, the introduction of heroic measure into 
English verse is ascribed to him. In the use of 
this, he has many lines, as correct and harmonious 
as could be written at the present day ; the greater 
part, however, read according to the modern pro- 
sody and pronounciation, seem almost totally des- 
titute of measure. 

Mr. Tyrwhit has, very ingeniously, attempted to 
reconcile this apparent contradiction in the metri- 
cal system of Chaucer, by showing the great 
changes in our prosody, that have taken place since 
his time, especially in the disuse of adding a syl- 
lable for the plural number, and in the quiescence 
of the final e . Notwithstanding these allowances, 
however, it is impossible to give that regularity to 
Chaucer's measure, which we find in modem 
English verse, but which was not attained till some 
centuries after Chaucer wrote. 

But there is nothing in which our author more 
excels his contemporaries, than in possessing that 
true poetical character , of which they are almost 
totally void. In many, of his tales are to be found 
(mixed, doubtless, with much of meaner matter) 
strong and splendid imagery, displayed in glowing 
and elegant diction. He both conceives and ex- 
presses things like a poet ; and, where a mere 
copyist in the subject, he often attains the force of 
an original, by his manner. He has also shown 
himself capable of that universality which denotes 
superior talents ; and has accommodated his style 
to the pathetic and sublime, as happily as to the 
humorous and satirical. That he has the defects 
of his age, Coarseness, tediousness, and want Qf 
taste, is not to be wondered at ; to have escaped 
them, would have been almost a miracle. 

His pieces are so numerous, that a catalogue of 
them would prove tiresome. The more juvenile 
ones are mostly upon topics of love and gallantry. 
He translated the famous “ Romaunt of the Rose 
of John de Meun,” “ Troilus and Cressida," and 
“ Palamon and Arcite,” from Boccace. In 
turer age, he, gave a prose translation of Boethius 
“ De Consolatione Philosophise and one of his 
latest works was a w Treatise on the Astrolabe,” 
compiled for the instruction of his young son, 
Lewis, then a student at Oxford. But the most 
considerable and famous work of Chaucer, is his 
“ Canterbury Tales,” a set of stories connected by 
the fiction of their being, fold by a company, met 
at an inn in Southwark, for the purpose of a pil- 
grimage to the shrine qf St. Thomas k Becket, at 
Canterbury. 

These tales are very various in their subject j 
heroical and romantic, satirical, humorous, aud 
moral. The merit of some of thup has caused 
them tp be modernised by our best versifiers ; and 
the majestic Dryden has not disdained to trans- 
plant a few into the choicest of his poetical par- 
terres. The prologue to these tales is one of the 
most curious and valuable memorials of the aee# 
It contains a description of all the personages 
forming the pilgrim train, among whom are indi- 
viduals of the most remarkable characters, of 
which society was then composed, both male and 
female. These are delineated with a strength and 
precision, that can scarcely be surpassed, and form 
a group highly interesting to the student qimaupers, 
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The works of Chaucer have often been edited, 
from the time of Caxton to the present age. The 
last complete edition is that of Mr. Urry ; but the 
Canterbury Tales have been published separately 
by Mr. Tyrwhit, in live volumes, octavo, 1775, 
1778, in a manner much superior to that of any 
-preceding critic, who has employed himself on this 
ancient author. 


POLITICS. 

nOU TBS HEW*TO*K EVER IMG POST. 

AN EXAMINATION OP THE FBESIDENT*S 
MESSAGE , CONTINUED , 

HUMBER VIX. 

THE next exceptionable feature in the Mes- 
sage, is the proposal to abolish all restriction on 
naturalization, arising from a previous residence. 
In this the President is not more at variance with 
the concurrent maxims of all commentators on 
popular governments, than he is with himself. 
The Notes on Virginia are in direct contradiction 
to the Message, and furnish us with strong rea- 
sons against the policy now recommended. The 
passage alluded to is here presented : Speaking 
of the population of America, Mr. Jefferson there 
says, u Here I will beg leave to propose a doubt. 
The present desire of America, is to produce ra- 
pid population, by as great importations of foreign- 
ers as possible. But is this founded in good policy ?" 
“ Are there no inconveniences to be thrown into 
the scale, against the advantage expected from a 
multiplication of numbers, by the importation of 
foreigners ? It is for the happiness of those uni- 
ted in society, to harmonize as much as possible, 
in matters which they must of necessity transact 
together. Civil government being the sole ob- 
ject of forming societies, its administration must 
be conducted by common consent. Every spe- 
cies of government has its specific principles : 
Ours, perhaps, are more peculiar than those of 
any other in the universe. It is a composition of 
the freest principles of the English Constitution, with 
others, derived from natural right and reason. 
To these, nothing can be more opposed than the 
maxims of absolute monarchies. Yet from such, 
we are to expect the greatest number of emigrants . 
They will bring with them the principles of the go- 
vernments they leave, imbibed in their early youth ; 
or if able to throw them off, it will be in exchange for 
mi unbounded licentiousness , passing, as is usual, from 
one extreme to another • It would be a miracle were 
they to stop precisely at the point of temperate liberty • 
Their principles with their language, they will trans- 
mit to their children. In proportion to their num- 
bers, they will share with us in the legislation • They 
will infuse into it their spirit , warp and bias its di- 
rection, and render it a heterogeneous , incoherent , 
distracted mass . I may appeal to experience, dur- 
ing the present contest, for a verification of these 
conjectures : but if they be not certain in event, 
are they not possible, are they not probable ? Is 
it not safer to wait with patience for the attainment 
of any degree of population desired or expected ? 
May not our government be more homogeneous, 
more peaceable, more durable ? Suppose 20 millions 
of republican Americans, thrown all of a sudden 
into France, what would be the condition of that 
kingdom ? If it would be more turbulent, less 
happy, less strong, we may believe that the ad- 
dition of half a million of foreigners, to our pre- 
sent numbers, would produce a similar effect 
here.” Thus wrote Mr. Jefferson in 1781 — Be- 
hold the reverse of the medal. The Message of 
the President contains the following sentiments, 
A denial of citizenship under a residence of 14 
years, is a denial to a great proportion of those 
who ask it, and jcontrouls a policy pursued from 
their first settlement, by many of these states, 


and still believed of consequence to their prosperity . 1 
And shall we refuse to the unhappy fugitives, 
from distress, that hospitality which the savages 
of the wilderness extended to our fathers arriv- 
ing in this land ? Shall oppressed humanity find 
no asylum on this globe ? Might not the general 
character and capabilities of a citizen, be safely 
communicated to every one manifesting a bona fide 
purpose of embarking his life and fortune perma- 
nently with us ?” 

But if gratitude can be allowed to form an ex- 
cuse for inconsistency in a public character, in 
The Man of the People ; a strong plea of this sort 
may be urged in behalf of our President. It is 
certain that had the late election been decided in- 
tirely by native citizens, had foreign auxiliaries 
been rejected on both sides, the man who osten- 
tatiously vaunts that the doors of public honor and 
confidence have been burst open to him, would not 
now have been at the head of the American na- 
tion. Such a proof then of virtuous discernment 
in the oppressed fugitives, had an imperious claim 
on him to a grateful return, and without suppos- 
ing any very uncommon share of self-love, would 
naturally be a strong reason for a revolution in 
his opinions. 

The pathetic and plaintive exclamations by 
which the sentiment is enforced, might be liable 
to much criticism, if we are to consider it in any 
other light, than as a flourish of rhetoric. It 
might be asked in return, does the right to asylum 
or hospitality carry with it the right to suffrage 
and sovereignty r And what indeed was the 
courteous reception which was given to our fore- 
fathers, by the savages of the wilderness ? When 
did these humane and philanthropic savages exer- 
cise the policy of incorporating strangers among 
themselves, on their first arrival in the country ? 
When did they admit them into their huts, to 
make part of their families, and when did they 
distinguish them by making them their sachems \ 
Our histories and traditions have been more than 
apocryphal, if any thing like this kind and gen- 
tle treatment was really lavished by the much- 
belied savages upon our thankless forefathers. 
But the remark occurs, had it all been true, pru- 
dence inclines to trace the history farther, and ask 
what has become of the nations of savages who 
exercised this policy ? And who now occupies 
the territory which they then inhabited ? Per- 
haps a useful lesson might be drawn from this 
very reflection. 

But we may venture to ask what does the Pre- 
sident really mean, by insinuating that we treat 
aliens coming to this country, with inhospitality ? 
Do we not permit them quietly to land on our 
shores l Do we not protect them equally with 
our own citizens, in their persons and reputation ; 
in the acquisition and enjoyment of property ? 
Are not our courts of justice open for them to 
seek redress of injuries ? And are they not per- 
mitted peaceably to return to their own country 
whenever they please, and to carry with them all 
their effects ? What then means this worse than 
idle declamation ? 

The impolicy of admitting foreigners to an im- 
mediate and unreserved participation in the right 
of suffrage, or in the sovereignty of a Republic, 
is as much a received axiom as any thing in the 
science of politics, and is verified by the experi- 
ence of all ages. Among other instances, it is 
known, that hardly any thing contributed more to 
the downfal of Rome, than her precipitate com- 
munication of the privileges of citizenship to the 
inhabitants of Italy at large. And how terribly 
was Syracuse scourged by perpetual seditions, 
when, after the overthrow of the tyrants, a great 
number of foreigners were suddenly admitted to 
the rights of citizenship? Not only does ancient 
but modern, and even domestic history furnish 
evidence of what may be expected from the dis- 


positions of foreigners, when they get too early 
footing in a country. Who wields the sceptre of 
France, and has erected a Despotism on the ruins 
of a Republic ? . A foreigner. — Who rules the 
councils of our own ill-fated, unhappy country ? 
And who stimulates persecution on the heads of 
its citizens, for daring to maintain an opinion, and 
for exercising the rights of suffrage ? A foreigner t 
— Where is the virtuous pride that once distin- 
guished Americans ?— Where the indignant spi- 
rit which in defence of principle, hazarded a re- 
volution to attain that independence now insidious If 
attacked ? 

LUCIUS CRASSU3. 

OBITUARY. 

DIED, at Boston, on the second instant, the Hon- 
ourable Georgs Richards Minot, after a short 
and agoinizing illness. In announcing the' death 
of this most amiable man and upright magistrate, 
we cannot omit to remark the deep regret and 
pointed interest, which universally prevail, in con- 
templating the loss of this invaluable character: 
a man, in whom wisdom and worth were so hap- 
pily displayed, that all parties have strove which 
shall praise him most. This gentleman was bom 
in Boston, in December, 1758, and, after profiting 
by all the advantages resulting from the best edu- 
cation our country can bestow, was admitted to the 
bar in 1781. As lie possessed a delicacy and tem- 
perament ill suited to that tumultuous and jarring 
profession, he early left the wrangling of the fo- 
rum, to exercise his talents and integrity as pri- 
vate counsel. In this situation he increased his 
legal knowledge, indulged his honourable preven- 
tive Skill, and left others to profit by the soundness 
of his judgment ; and often will his opinions be 
quoted, when the most eloquent harangues may- 
be forgotten. 

In May, 1782, he was appointed clerk to the 
house of representatives, which office he filled 
with great reputation for ten years, and then re- 
signed it, and received the unanimous thanks of 
the house, which were voted to be specially pre- 
sented to him by the speaker. 

In this station he acquired that political know- 
ledge, and temperate system of reasoning on the 
motives* and actions of parties, wbich secured to 
him a complete independence of sentiment, during 
the tempestuous season, which has so long con- 
tinued to divide and distract our country. He learnt, 
and deeply felt the importance of the conviction to 
his beloved fellow citizens, u that to obey the lawf 
was to reign with them.” 

In 1782 he delivered and published an oration* 
at the request of the inhabitants of the town, on the 
subject which first sounded the tocsin, in the e vent- 
ful night of the 5th of March, 1770, which was 
an epoch that led to the revolution afterward^ so 
gloriously effected. 

In 1788 he published the history of the insur- 
rection in Massachusetts. Of this work, which has 
been compared with the Cataline conspiracy of 
Sallust, it may be said, that it was without a rival 
in any previous provincial publication. 

In January, 1789, he was admitted a metnber 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, r 
and died an officer of that respectable association* 

He was among the first twelve original members 

of the Massachusetts Historical Society and it 

must be unnecessary to add, that a man of his in- 
defatigable research, and patience of detail, was 
one of its most distinguished associates. 

In 1792 he was appointed judge of probate, for 
the county of Suffolk, and sustained that arduous 
office until his death. For this station he was ad- 
mirably qualified. ...Mildness, patience, knowledge, 
philanthropy, and feeling, endeared him to all the 
suitors of that court, as the inflexible guardian of 
the widow, and the orphan’s friend. Exalted spi- 
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rit ! thou hast borne the mens conscia recti to the 
chancery of the skies, and, followed by the prayers 
of the virtuous, art now meeting thy reward ! 

In May, 1795, he delivered a discourse to the 
members of the Charitable Fire Society. He was 
one of the principal founders of that institution, 
and died its president. This literary effort to aid 
its funds has been annually pursued since, and 
largely contributed to the humane views of its 
supporters. 

In January, 1799, he was appointed chief justice 
of the court of common pleas, for the county of 
Suffolk, and the gentlemen of the bar knew best 
how to appreciate the learning and benignity, that 
could change the professional arena of a court- 
house into a hall of cheerfulness and dispatch. 

Concerning his eulogy on the first man of his 
country, and his volume* of the Massachusetts his- 
tory, it would be needless to offer a remark.....be- 
causefew, who revered a Washington, or are in- 
terested in the historic memoirs of the state, but 
£re in possession of both. 

In all capital seaports, larcenies and petty crimes 
are numerous. To relieve the heavy expense of 
the town of Boston, arising from this source, and, 
if possible, to check the evil, an application was 
tnade to the legislature to establish a peculiar mu- 
nicipal court, whose business should be exclusive- 
ly criminal, and by its frequent meetings, super- 
sede, in this respect, the jurisdiction of the quarter 
sessions. This plan was carried into effect. The 
court was erected, and in May, 1800, judge Mi- 
not was commissioned sole justice. The great 
number of cases that have come before that court, 
since his appointment, demonstrates the utility of 
the system. In no causes more than in criminal 
prosecutions, ought trials to be prompt, and with- 
out delay. The humanity that tempered the severity 
of offended justice, whilst it excited his reverence, 
satisfied the victim, that his judge considered that 
protection was the aim, and reform, not ruin, the 
sole end of the law. 

Accept, dear, departed spirit, this short tribute 
of truth and love, from one, who early knew the 
purity of thy principles....who through life partici- 
pated thy friendship....derived assistance from thy 
talents, and whose best ambition would be to bene- 
fit by thy example, and, dying, justly to anticipate 
a posthumous reputation, spotless as thy own. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

[We publish the following Prospectus entire, not only as 

it is a well written article, but because we wish to give 

notoriety to a plan well digested for the public good.] 

44 PROSPECTUS of a newspaper to be pub- 
lished in Baltimore, under the title of The Re- 
publican ; oa, Anti-Democrat. By Prentiss 
and Cole. 

44 It is a truth which can never be too strongly 
inculcated, or too closely kept in view, that in po- 
pular governments, which depend on public opini- 
on, the greatest exertions are perpetually neces- 
sary to maintain it in a correct 6tate. 

44 These exertions, indeed, will not always be 
effectual. Public opinion will sometimes be mis- 
led : but this should not discourage the friends 
of liberty, much less induce them to abandon her 
cause ; for truth, though slow, is permanent in 
its nature, and constant in its operation, while 
falsehood and prejudice act with violence, but 
noon pass away. The still small voice, which 
•peaks to the understanding and the heart, though 
drowned for a time in the storm of the passions, 
will be heard again in the calm which succeeds. 

44 Hence the necessity, at all times, in govern- 
ments like ours, of publications devoted to the 
purpose of diffusing correct information on poli- 


• He has prepared another volume, which was to have 
Wen published this winter. 


tical subjects. By them alone can those errors 
which ambitious and profligate men perpetually 
disseminate, be successfully combated, and their 
misrepresentations and falsehoods detected and 
exposed. They alone can tear away that cloak 
of false patriotism, of affected adoration of the 
people, of pretended love of liberty, under which 
such men, like wolves in sheep’s clothing endea- 
vour to gain entrance into the fold, and to devour 
the flock. 

44 This necessity is doubly urgent at the pre- 
sent moment, when a party acting under the garb 
of republicanism, has succeeded in gaining posses- 
sion of the government, and has given indications 
but too frequent and too strong, of a determina- 
tion to exercise its powers without regard to con- 
stitutional restraint or private right. 

44 The instances wherein this determination has 
appeared, need not now be particularly enume- 
rated. Unhappily they are too striking as well as 
too numerous. Some, however, of the most 
prominent and alarming, it seems indispensible to 
notice. 

44 A great number of persons have been depriv- 
ed of offices which they hod long held ; not be- 
cause they were chargeable, or in fact charged, 
with mal-practice, incapacity or neglect, but mere- 
ly to make room for the p&rtizans of those in 
power, and to supply the means of those rewards, 
which, according to every appearance, had been 
previously stipulated for party services ; a system 
which strongfy tends to destroy the best incentive 
to assiduity and good conduct in office, by render- 
ing its tenure dependent, not upon them, but on 
adherence to party ; and threatens corruption to 
the public morals, by holding out the expectation 
of bribes in our elections. 

44 The executive power of appointment to of- 
fice, bestowed by the people for the better se- 
lection of able and faithful servants to the pub- 
lic, has been converted into an instrument of 
party jobs; and, too probably, into a fund for 
the wages of legislative as well as elective cor- 
ruption. 

44 In the dismissal of a judge from office, by the 
mere authority of the president, and under the 
flimsy pretext of a verbal error in the commission, 
the constitution has been expressly violated, in 
that most important article, which provides for the 
independence of the judiciary, by declaring, that 
44 the judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall both hold their places during good be - 
haviour and the legislature has recently been 
invited to commit a similar though more glaring 
violation of the same article. Contrary to another 
express provision of the constitution, money be- 
longing to the United States, actually received by 
their officers for their use, has in one instance 
been paid away, and in another has been attempt- 
ed to be paid away, without any appropriation by 
law, but merely by the president’s authority. 

44 A power has been assumed not merely to par- 
don offences, but to screen them, when committed 
by the partisans of the president, from investiga- 
tion and inquiry, by arresting prosecutions against 
the offenders. 

44 And finally, the power has been claimed to dis- 
pense with the execution of laws, under the pre- 
text of their being considered as unconstitutional 
by the executive ; a power which if it extend to 
one law must extend to all ; which completely sub- 
verts the government, by rendering the legisla- 
ture subordinate to the executive authority ; and 
for the exercise of which, our ancestors, in ano- 
ther country and an age when liberty was far 
less understood than at present, drove one king 
from the throne and brought another to the block. 

44 One case indeed has occurred of a nature still 
more alarming ; the case of a law dispensed with 
or suspended in one of its provisions, merely be- 
cause the executive considered it as inexpedient, 
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and intended, at the nefet meeting of the legisla- 
ture, to propose its repeal. 

44 To this it must be added, that in some states 
where the same party has obtained possession of 
power, the rights of suffrage have been trampled 
under foot ; the liberty of the press has been 
openly invaded ; and public officers, of long tri- 
ed fidelity and well approved services, have been 
driven from their places, to make room for the 
leaders of the party themselves, or to provide 
for their children, their relations or their depen- 
dants. 

44 These instances, on which the Editors will 
take occasion hereafter more fully to dilate, argue 
an ignorance of the constitution which it is difficult 
to suppose, or & contempt for its provisions and 
restraints, which nothing could inspire but a con- 
fidence of party support, and a thorough reliance 
on that popularity, which determination has been 
manifested to purchase, at the expence of every 
constitutional power of the government, as weU 
as of its most essential establishments. They also 
furnish a new proof and illustration of a truth long 
since discovered, that no tyranny is so shameless 
and profligate, as that which demagogues exer- 
cise in the name of the people ; because none is 
so completely seconded by the passions, so blindly 
obeyed, or so free from the restraints of personal 
responsibility. 

44 These instances are surely sufficient to excite 
a great and well founded alarm for our liberties 
and constitution ; and to engage all those who 
hold them dear, and who do not stand within the 
pale of that sect in favour whereof the laws are 
violated and the constitution trampled under foot, 
to unite, accordingly to their respective means 
and opportunities, Tor the defence of those inva- 
luable blessings. When a determination is mani? 
fested to overleap all the restraints of the consti- 
tution, as often as they stand in the way of exe- 
cutive favouritism, party resentment, or the lust 
of power ; by flattering the passions and the vice* 
of one half of the nation, to gain its assistance in 
tyrannizing over the other half; and to augment 
the personal power of the chief magistrate, by sa- 
crificing the constitutional authority and dignity 
of his office, and prostrating the just powers of 
the government at the feet of state ambition ; it 
is surely time for the friends of rational liberty, of 
authority supported and restrained by law, of real 
Republicanism, to rouse from their lethargy, and 
to exert, with energy and perseverance, the law- 
ful means which are still left to them, for avert* 
ing evils of such magnitude, from their country, 
their posterity and themselves. 

44 Among these means, the press is undoubted- 
ly the most efficacious. That it has hitherto been 
too little employed, by those who have defended 
the cause of liberty and law, is a truth which has 
been long observed and lamented. They seem at 
length to be convinced of their error. We hop* 
that it is not too late. But although several pres- 
ses, especially in the northern, and eastern states, 
have been established for the defence of law, go- 
vernment and order, and are conducted with a 
spirit and ability worthy of the cause, yet much, 
even there, remains to be done ; and in that im- 
portant division of the nation which lies to the 
southward of Pennsylvania, little has been attempt- 
ed* For that quarter, therefore, a press on the 
same principles is indispensibly necessary ; and 
if properly conducted, it might be of essential use 
in every quarter. Such a press might become 
a national establishment, and the organ and rally- 
ing point of the friends of regulated liberty, 
throughout the union. 

44 The advantages to be derived from such a 
point of union, from such an organ for the ex- 
pression of their opinions, from such an instru- 
ment for the defence of their principles and rights, 
must be obvious to those whose situation and se*- 
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tlments, call them to united efforts. The Edi- 
tors are not so presumptuous as to suppose them- 
selves adequate to such a task ; but strongly im- 
pressed with the truth and importance of the ideas 
contained in this address, and encouraged by 
the hope of extensive and able support, they have 
resolved to attempt the establishment of a paper, 
which, though it must fall far short of their 
wishes, may yet, they trust, be productive of 
some benefit to the cause which they hold most 
dear. 

44 Various considerations have concurred to in- 
duce them to fix on Baltimore as the seat of their 
establishment. The vicinity of that city to the 
seat of government, affords an opportunity of at- 
tending minutely to all the movements of our po- 
litical machine, and of obtaining the earliest and 
itlost authentic information, respecting our do- 
mestic affairs ; while its extensive commerce gives 
it greater advantages for foreign intelligence, than 
•the city of Washington can, for a long time to 
come, be expected to obtain. Its position* near 
the centre of the continent, and on the great post 
road leading from north and south, renders its 
communication with every part of the United 
States, highly prompt and certain. Its wealth 
and population enable it to supply in abundance, 
all the materials necessary for the support of a 
newspaper. And it enjoys a ready and constant 
communication with every part of the state of 
Maryland, a state highly important in the union 
by its local position, as well as by its magni- 
tude and its wealth ; of which Baltimore is not 
only the universal market, but the most central 
point. 

“ These circumstances seem to point out Balti- 
more, as the most proper place for the publica- 
tion of a national political newspaper. 

“ The main object of this paper will be to pre- 
sent democracy in its native deformity, by strip- 
ping off its assumed mask of republicanism : to 
rescue that respectable and venerated name, from 
the disgrace which it must otherwise suffer, by 
its forced and unnatural association with democra- 
cy : to shew that republicanism, the true defini- 
tion of which is 44 representative government, re- 
strained and regulated by constitutional limits, 
law and established rights,” differs essentially from 
democracy, which in practice and theory is no- 
thing more or less than a government nominally 
elective, and owning no restraint or rule of action, 
except the will of the majority : to defend the fe- 
deral constitution against the violations and ag- 
gressions of a democratic party, acting substan- 
tially on those principles, but concealing its true 
character under the cloak of republicanism ; and 
in fine to shew that federalism and republicanism, 
rightly understood, mean the same thing ; and 
that democracy is essentially anti-federal, being 
wholly incompatible with the existence of the fe- 
deral constitution, or of any system of govern- 
ment adequate to the affairs of a community, so 
great and extensive as the United States. Con- 
forming the title of their paper to these its great 
objects, they have resolved to call it The JRe- 
pvblican , OR Anti-Democrat. In the selection 
-of this name, they by no means intend to relin- 
quish the ancient and honourable appellation of 
that party to which the federal constitution is in- 
debted for its institution and establishment ; for 
republicanism being a general principle, federalism 
is nothing more than its particular application 
to the situation and government of the United 
States. 

“ Of the manner in which their paper is pro- 
posed to be conducted, they deem it proper to 
say a few words. 

u 1 hat it shall never be prostituted to the pur- 
poses of personal slander or private abuse, they 
confidently engage. That in discussing public 
questions and especially in examining the con- 


duct of the government, its language shall always 
be decorous, and suitable to the respect due to 
those who are clothed with legal authority ; and 
its statements regulated by the strictest regard to 
truth, they also promise. And as it is to them, 
and to those on whose support they chiefly rely, a 
matter of perfect indifference by whom the go- 
vernment is administered, provided it be admini- 
stered according to the constitution, and on prin- 
ciples conducive to the public good, they shall 
most readily bestow praise on all those acts of the 
present administration, which shall be found to 
square with, those standards. Every appearance 
of an adherence or a return to just principles, 
which shall be manifested by the friends and suppor- 
ters of the administration, will also be noticed with 
due commendation ; and it is with the most heart- 
felt pleasure that they congratulate their country 
on some manifestations of that kind which have 
already been made. On these they will ever de- 
light to dwell, as proofs the most consoling, that 
to whatever excesses men may go, in the conflicts 
of party, or the pursuit of power, still if they 
possess understanding and virtue, or even under- 
derstanding without virtue, they will at length re- 
turn to correct principles, will wish to exercise in 
a rational and beneficial manner, the power thus 
attained ; that although men of sense and charac- 
ter will sometimes, for the gratification of their 
ambition or their revenge, condescend to make 
use of the little noisy turbulent demagogues of 
democracy, they will never suffer beings of that 
description to direct the offices of their country. 

44 Of candor and impartiality, when rightly 
understood, they avow themselves the admirers. 
In their opinion those respectable qualities do not 
consist in a weak and wavering versatility, or in 
a state of neutrality between contending systems 
aud parties. He who believes one system to be 
right, must believe its opposing system to be 
wrong ; and if he possess sense and virtue, he must 
be as decided and constant in his opposition to 
one, as in his support to the other. But he may 
judge his opponents dispassionately ; may distin- 
guish between such actions as proceed from wick- 
edness, and such as have their origin in honest 
error or mistake ; and may bestow praise with 
frankness, when praise is their due : and above 
all, he may adhere rigidly to truth, whether his 
friends or his opponents are profited or hurt by it. 
This species of candour and impartiality the Edi- 
tors profess, and will endeavour to practice. 

44 To the strictures and arguments of all par- 
ties, provided they be conveyed in correct, de- 
corous and respectful language, their paper shall 
ever be open ; but they reserve to themselves the 
right of subjoining to every publication, such re- 
marks or reply as its contents may seem to de- 
mand. 

44 To the respectable Editors who are already 
engaged in the honourable task wherein they them- 
selves are about to .participate, they offer their 
best wishes, and such service and assistance as it 
may be in their power to render ; soliciting in re- 
turn similar aid where it can be conveniently af- 
forded. It becomes those engaged in so noble a 
cause, to view each other as brothers, united by 
more than common ties, and to aid each other 
mutually, in advancing the great object of their 
common pursuit. 

44 For the prompt, regular and extensive sup- 
ply of foreign intelligence, they have made such 
arrangements as they hope will be effectual ; and 
although the main object of their paper will be 
political, yet as they wish to render it useful in 
a mercantile view, and to merit the patronage and 
support of that highly respectable class of socie- 
ty, they will spare no pains in the collection and 
arrangement of commercial and shipping intelli- 
gence. 

44 The debates and proceedings of congress being 


among the most interesting of those subjects which 
come within the purview of their plan, will 
receive a very particular attention. One of the 
Editors, C. Prentiss , will attend at the seat of go- 
vernment. during the session of congress, for 
the purpose of taking them, and of collecting 
such political information as can there alone be 
obtained. On ordinary occasions, he will confine 
himself to a sketch of the debates ; in which, 
however, H will be his aim to give correctly the 
substance of every argument or statement advanc- 
ed by each speaker. Debates of a more solemn 
and important nature, will be given as much at 
large as the limits of the paper will admit, or the 
necessary promptness of publication allow. Above 
all, the Editors pledge themselves to the strictest 
truth and impartiality, in performing this part of 
their duty. 

44 Subjects of religion, literature, criticism and 
science, especially the three former, being inti- 
mately connected with correctness of political opi- 
nion, will claim and receive a particular regard. 
They profess themselves to be admirers of the old 
school in these, as well as in politics, and in the 
execution of this part of their task, they earnestly 
solicit the aid of those able pens, which abound 
among the friends and supporters of that school. 
Their own endeavours shall not be wanting, but 
speculations on these subjects demand more lei- 
sure, and more opportunity for critical research, 
than their professional avocations can often allow. 

44 As a daily paper is more useful in a city, and 
especially to persons engaged in commerce, while 
one published once a week may be made to 'con- 
tain all that is generally interesting to persons at 
a distance, and is both cheaper and more conveni- 
ent for them, the editors have resolved to publish 
one paper daily for the city of Baltimore and its 
vicinity, and one weekly, for distant subscribers, 
which will contain all the political, and a portioa 
of the miscellaneous matter of the other ; with 
such advertisements as are of a general nature.” 

EPITOME OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 

A London paper, violently hostile to the ad- 
ministration, has the candour to make the follow- 
ing frank acknowledgement of the despotism of 
Buonaparte :....Itis curious to watch the rapid pro- 
gress of the executive government of France, from 
the sternness and self-denial of the old republican 
manners, to the luxury and profusion of the Ro- 
man emperors. The consulship of Buonaparte 
has nothing of the ancient consulship about it, but 
the name ; it surrounds itself with all the state and 
magnificence, that were affected by the proudest 
or the vainest of the men that either dignified or 
disgraced the imperial purple ! The prefects of 
the palace have followed the establishment of pre- 
fects of the departments. The office of command- 
ant of the consular guard has been suppressed, 
whether because it was found to concentrate too 
much power in the hands of one man, we know 
not j and the palace of the consuls is, in future, to 
be under the guardianship and government of fbur 
prefects and a governor. It would be in vain to 
attempt to find an establishment similar, ei therm 
its functions or its magnificence, in any of the 
courts of modern Europe. It cannot, indeed, have 
escaped the notice of our readers, that Buonaparte 
is deeply attached to the manners and example* 
of ancient times. Ilia consuls and his tribunes, 
his prefects of the palace and the provinces, his 
pro-prefects and his lieutenants, Lis generals, and 
his consular commandants, are all borrowed from 
the constitution and government of Home ; of 
Home, however, not perhaps in the proudest page 
of her history, though certainly in the wildest 
range gf her power*— The London 
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states that Thomas Jackson, Esq. is appointed en- 
voy extraordinary, and minister plenipotentiary to 
the court of Paris, and Francis Webbe, Esq. is to 
be the secretary of legation, and charge des af- 
faires. They are immediately to repair to the 
congress at Amiens, to assist in negociating the 
commercial treaty, at the same time that the defi- 
nitive treaty shall be proceeded in. W e need not 
say that Mr. Jackson, the son of the rev. Dr. Jack- 
son, was minister at Turin. Mr. Webbe is not 
equally known to the^ public. He is a gentleman 
of high literary attainments, and was confidently 
consulted by the late duke of Leeds, while secre- 
tary of state. 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

—At home, all men are in suspense, relative to 
the fate of the judiciary system. The dangerous 
concussion of one of the main pillars of the consti- 
tution, is viewed with dismay, even by the intrepid. 
One writer has declared, that to annul the present 
system, would be to murder the constitution, and 
that, on the novel text of the democrats, such com- 
ments will be read, as are written in blood. A 
profound reiparker, in the Anti Democrat, de- 
clares, that if, heedless of the general voice, the 
bill for repealing should pass, that moment the 
constitution receives a ghastly, incurable wound ; 
and, though she may, %vith limping gait, drag 
along a short existence, yet the wound is mortal . 
Govemeur Morris has again raised his “ voice 
potential” in the senate ; in a very extended 
speech, has scrutinized every topic of objection to 
the judiciary ; by words of power, and u thoughts 
that burn,” has exhorted the innovators to rein in 
their rashness ; and has solemnly adjured a giddy 
majority to pause, before they topple headlong 
over the brink of ruin. One of the northern po- 

liticians, who appears to be well acquainted with the 
instability of the populace, and the genius of capri- 
cious republicanism, has the following pointed pa- 
ragraph, in a late essay. “ But who can compare 
recent events, without sighing for the inconsistency 
of the people, and the uncertainty of public fame 
and honour !.....Alexander Hamilton, who sys- 
tematized our debt, who foretold that the existing 
revenues would be adequate to this object, and 
who made various reports, founded on this pre- 
sumption to which our readers are referred 

has been held up to the people, as their foe and 
.oppressor, and as the advocate of extensive sys- 
tems of taxation :....while Albert Gallatin, who 
opposed the establishment of the internal revenue; 
who predicted that our revenues, from existing 
sources, would fall short of our demands, and who 
Jirst wrote a book to prove the necessity of direct 
taxes; vaults into the saddle, that was vacated by 
Hamilton, and makes his triumphal entry, as 
the enemy of direct taxation , and inventor of the won- 
derful discovery, that our means, independent of that 
resource, in time of peace , are equal to'our debts.” 

■ It is asserted in a respectable Northern print 
that perhaps it is not generally known that not 
one dollar of the Land Tax has been paid by 
or even assessed upon our southern brethren, 
while every industrious farmer, and citizen in 
New England has paid the uttermost farthing. 
It is remarked that when Lyon and others are 
petitioning to have their fines repaid them, and 
also damages for illegal confinement under the se- 
dition act, would it not be well for the Yeomanry 
of New-England to petition to have their land tax 
repaid. The claim is infinitely just and vast- 
ly more honourable^— In the debate in the 
House of Representatives on the reduction of the 
military establishment, Mr. Bayard very poignant- 
ly remarked, that if gentlemen were for reducing 
the army in whatever degree, or for abandoning it 
altogether, he should go with them. He would, 
«n such occasion^ be governed by the same prin- 


ciples which had hitherto guided him. He had 
heretofore been disposed to repose a liberal confi- 
dence in the executive of the United States ; and 
when an increase of military force had been re- 
commended by the President, he had invariably 
been for it ; much more would he be disposed, 
when a reduction was recommended from the 
same quarter, to sanction it by his vote. With the 
Executive rested the responsibility of the exterior 
defence of the nation, and if tjre Executive was of 
opinion that the nation was secure with a force of 
3,000, 2,000, 1,000, err without a single man, he 
would concur with him in giving effect to such 
conviction. 

Extract of a letter from a member of congress, at Washing, 
ton, to bis friend in Philadelphia. 

Your fears, respecting the minds of our oppo- 
nents being obscured by the clouds and tempests 
of Party rage are, unfortunately, too well founded. 
The majority now regulate their proceedings at 
Caucuses ; and, while they permit our side to talk, 
they remain silent and vote us down. Dana has 
tendered them the homage of his high respect; 
and congratulated them on the adoption of that 
part of the French constitution which excludes 
debate in the legislature, and that the majority are 
only here to register the edicts of their master. 
He has also requested, that if the business of le- 
gislation is to be done at nightly conclaves, the 
minority be permitted to attend, and there learn 
the principles on which business is to be done. 

The bill, brought into the senate, in consequence 
of Mr. Breckenridge’s motion, has this morning 
passed to a third reading, by the casting vote of 
the vice president. There can now remain no 
doubt that it must become a law. We shall, there- 
fore, pass the rubicon, and our constitution is no- 
thing but a name. The majority mean also to 
repeal the internal revenue. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

BLACKSTONE V . BRECKENRIDGE. 

AS a specimen of the juridical lore of the mover 
of the frenzied proposition to abolish the judiciary 
system, we subjoin the following. 

“ They (the king’s bench and common pleas in 
England), moreover, revise the proceedings of not 
only all the petty courts of record in the kingdom, 
even down to the courts of Piepoudre ; but also of 
the court of king's bench in Ireland. 

[ Mr. Breckenridge's speech . 

6. G. I. c. 5. declared that the peers of Ireland had 
no jurisdiction to affirm or reverse any judgments or 
decrees whatsoever. This statute was merely de- 
claratory of the former law. 

22. G, III. c. 53. repeals the stat. of G. I. and 

23. G. III. c. 28. expressly declares, that “ no 
appeal or writ of error from any court in Ireland, 
shall, for the future, be brought into any of the 
courts in England.” [^Blackst one's Commentaries. 

We have been highly amused by reading, lately, 
a modern woman of fashion’s instruction to her 
chambcrmqid . 

Lay my head on the top of the drawers. Put my 
bottom on the chair, and the hips by it. Take care 
of my bosom y and do not ruffle it. Lay this eye in 
my dressing-box ; and take my left shoulder , and 
put it under my head. 

We have received the baleful news of the des- 
truction, by a majority in the senate, of our present 
juridical system. One principal buttress of our 
constitution being thus wantonly removed, the 
downfall of the whole edifice may be clearly seen, 
without the second sight of a Scotchman. 


Dr. Samuel Mitchell, the political alchymisty has, 
we understand, melted his professorship in thern/- 
cible of his politics. We understand that the par- 
ticles of this great man’s learning frequently fly off* 
in fumoy and that his visionary schemes, for the 
welfare of his Utopia, will never amalgamate with 
common sense. 

An acute writer, in the Boston Centinel, declares* 
that, in Gallatin’s late report, we look in vain for 
the creative genius of Hamilton, who originated 
and organized the beauteous system of our public 
credit, and for the classic purity of a Wolcott. 

That was a spirited reply of one of our mer- 
chants, on being told that a vessel, in which was 
the principal part of his property, was cast away. 

My heart, thank God, is still afloat, my spirits 
shall not sink with my ship.” 

A baker in this city offers Mammoth bread for 
sale. We suppose that his gigantic loaves were 
baked at a Salt Licky and perhaps may form a great 
rock bridgey or natural arch, between the mouth and 
maw of a voracious republican. 

Whilst riding at anchor, the Constitutioh 
was lately struck with a flaw, from the southward 
and westward, which has completely set this valu- 
able ship on her beam ends, and little hopes are 
entertained of preserving cither the vessel or the 
inestimable cargo on board. J [Anti-Democrat* 

It is supposed that the ultimate question on the 
fate of the judiciary, will be decided by the casting 
vote of the vice president. A morning paper hopes 
that he will stick to the constitution, with the tena- 
city of a Burr. 

A very delicate procuress, in one of the Lon* 
don prints, thus hints her wishes : 

u Averse to quitting a residence to which she is 
attached, and sensible of the impropriety of con- 
tinuing at it, with only a servant, a young lady 
would be happy to enlarge her family by accom- 
modating one or two ladies with board,” &c. 

In midwinter, it imports us more to anticipate 
the vernal season, than to dwell gloomily on the 
deformities of the present. The plan of the poet 
should be adopted. 

When ruffian winter holds his reign, 

With many a tempest in his train, 

Chacing our summer sports away; 

When clouds abridge the scanty day, 

And the North wind, plunderer keen. 

Hath spoil’d the forests of its green s 
Mine be tbe delightful art, 

To make these gloomy scenes impart 
Pensive pleasures to the mind. 

Or dream of joys I cannot find ; 

And, flapped by Winter’s* chilling wing. 

To RSVEL IN IDEAL SPRING. 

In a precious advertisement, recounting the vir- 
tues of Dr. Solomon's invigorating Balm of Gilead, 
we are told that at New-York it may be purchased 
for the moderate sum of three dollars a bottle ; and, 
among its numerous venders, we find mess. Paffy in 
Broadway. We imagine that Paff is a misnomer, 
and that all who are diseased, and look to Dr. 
Solomon for a cure, should inquire for mess. Puff* 

As the celebrated Paoli was one evening walk- 
ing down the Hay market, he was accosted by an 
itinerant daughter of pleasure, who happened to 
recognize his person. As she was a pretty girl, 
he suffered her to hold his arm, till he got to 
Spring Gardens, when be thought to disengage 
himself, but she still held him, and finding all her 
rhetoric lost, she at length observed, that, if he 
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would leave her, he ought at least to make her C 
present, as they Were very nearly connected . The ve- 
teran started, and demanded how ? Why, sir, re- 
plied the frail fair, you have been driven from 
home, and lost your inheritance, in defence of /«- 
berty . By being attached too much to the same 
cause , I am reduced to the like extremity. We 
are both children of Liberty, and therefore ought to 
have a fellow feeling for each other. The wit of 
the courtezan so much pleased the patriot , that he 
gave her a guinea. 

Letters from Washington, report, thatsome of 
the president’s mice have nibbled his cheese ; that 
the cheese itself grows stale and mouldy, and turns 
out little better than a slipcoat. The latter part, 
however, of this important intelligence seems to 
want confirmation. 

By advices, received directly from Paris, we 
understand, that lord Cornwallis lodges at the sign 
of the Two Palaver ers, in Moonshine-street , directly 
opposite to the noted Labour in vain. 

A Mr. Hunter has lately wedded Miss Chace ..... 
The happy husband may carol 

We jovial sportsmen of the town. 

The virgin game in view, 

Are full content to run them down. 

Then they in turn pursue. 

This married Nimrod , this mighty Hunter , has a 
legal qualification to be as keen a sportsman as he 
chooses, and to participate freely in the joys of the 
Chace . 

Of the various cross readings, which have ap- 
peared in America, the following are the most 
4iverting : 

The gigantic ox will leave town the 16th instant, 
•••charged with dispatches for the French republic. 

The learned pig would wish a situation in a 
counting-house, or public office. 

Corn has risen this last week....about five feet, 
six or eight inches high. 

If the thief is taken in this state.. ..he will hear 
of something much to his advantage. 

Two mad dogs, it is said....shook hands, and 
parted very gcod friends. 

This is to give notice, that my wife Jane.....will 
be exchanged for good arable land, in this or 
Delaware state. 

A dreadful fire broke out«....but was retaken and 
lodged in jail. 

The Philadelphia and Mail stages will run a 

foot race of one mile, for thirty dollars. 

All Europe has at length....removed to No. 73, 
South-street. 

Something has lately transpired....and expired 
in a few minutes after. 

Honour and integrity. ...fancy goods. 

A number of the ladies of this city....full length, 
bronze and gilt figures for parlours. 

Came to the plantation of the subscriber, a dark 

bay gelding he says his name is Christopher 

Mentz, and that he came passenger in the ship 
Neptune, from Germany. 

On the 25th, the grand sign i or went in solemn 
.procession to the mosque....and was caught by the 
blacks, and burnt alive. 

A good thing for the ladies... .several busts, finely 
executed in plaister of Paris. 

In consequence of an application made by the 
phief consul to his majesty. ...both were consumed 
to ashes in a very short time. 

Mr. J. Peck , to Miss Betsey Cross has been lately 
Wedded, by. some of the registers of Hymen's 
court. Of all the matches we ever read of; this 


appears to us the most ill-omened. For, if any 
inference can be drawn, either from names or 
things, the parties must certainly be in a peck of 
troubles . Though, perhaps, the good natured 
bridegroom, when he anticip&tesi>eing overwhelm- 
ed with the endless visits of his wife's relations, 
may gaily exclaim: 

44 Come then crosses and cares, come cares when they may, 
Yet this maxim my song shall impart. 

That the comfort of man's fleeting day 
Is a smile from the girl of his heart .' 9 


It seems now to be pretty well understood, that 
Sir William Howe was an opposition general, and 
that, as early as 1777, he was far from wishing 
to reduce America. Many of his officers, even of 
his family, have been heard to say, that the battle 
of Germantown was purposely lost. It is averred, 
that the first time he went to court, after his re- 
turn from this country, he had to his carriage a 
very handsome pair of bay horses. A person, who 
observed them, exclaimed, where could the gene- 
ral get his bays?....." Not in America , 9 ' replied a 
by-stander. 

What was gaily said, half a century ago, by a 
good-humoured satirist, may now be truly said by 
the most careless remarker : 

“ Most ladies have two faces ; one face to sleep 
in, and another to shew in company ; the first is 
generally reserved for the husband and family, at 
home ; the other put on to please strangers, abroad; 
the family face is often indifferent enough, but the 
out door one looks something better.' 9 

De Ruyter, the celebrated Dutch admiral, was 
killed off Aouste, in Italy. The following epigram 
was written, shortly after his death : 

Teretji In Occano jam solo nomine classes 
Tkr nunc in Siculo tirritui ipse nuii 
Si vera inversum quondam dedit omina nomen, 

Kune Rui-ter nomen verius omen habet . 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 

THERE is a brook of clearest wave that run* 

By the wood side. It is not very deep, 

And yet it glides so silent o'er its bed 
Of sand, it seems to slumber on its way. 

Just where it creeps beneath the hazel hedge, 
That shades the old oak fence, I bend my feet, 

The guiltless felons of the morning dews I 
I love to lean upon that old oak fence 
Upon my arms, and watch the little fish 
That play upon the surface of the stream, 

Or quavering, without swimming forward, seem 
To see their shadows on the fine grey sand 
Beneath. Here often, while around my brows 
The soft south wind is breathing all its fragrance 
That it has stolen on its silent way 
Up yonder new mown meadow, I have mus’d 
Away the morn. The farmers now are ploughing 
The field beyond the meadow. They are silent, 
Save when they reach the fence beneath the shade, 
Dragging the plough right-angled to the horse, 
And call, with long, shrill voice, toward the cot- 
tage, 

That the farm boy, too young for other work, 

May carry down a pail of fresh spring water. 

No other sound disturbs me in my dreams, 

Those idle dreams of joy, that feed my mind 
With unsubstantial food, save when, hard by, 
Within the wood, the lusty Woodman falls 
His axe upon the trunk of some 411*0 tree# 


Tt hums a hollow sound upon mj ear. 

Upon the bank, that skirts the stream, an oak 
Has lattic’d o'er the earth with twining roots ; 

Its deep green foilage spreads a circling shade 
Around. Here, oft times, at the noon day hour^ 
When the hot sun rides high, and heats the air 
With myriads of dancing, dazzling beams, 

Upon some straggling root, I make my hand 
My pillow, and recline my wearied limbs. 

The robin and the thrush hop round, and oft 
They leap upon my hat, that I have thrown 
Upon the grass. They look at me, as though 
They knew that one, who treads in sorrow's path. 
Had leam’d humanity. I do not harm them* 
Could I do so with Cowper in my hand ? 

Thy moral precepts, thy pure piety, 

Cowper! have form'd my creed no narrow one. 
From thee I learn that mercy's stream is then 
Most pure, when flowing from a source that dread* 
No terror from the object that it warms ; 

Then most disinterested, most like thee. 

I love thee, Cowper! and when, often times. 
Towards the brook's green side, I ramble down 
The narrow lane, along the orchard fence, 

Shaded by walnut trees on either side, 

That love to kiss each other o’er my head, 

And join to shelter, from the summer sun, 

The crutch-borne beggar's grey unshelter'd head, 
I love to look upon thy nervous page. 

And thou must talk most pleasantly to me, 

When I, who fondly gaze on Nature’s face, 

Prefer lo fix my steady, tranquil eye 
Upon thy "Task;" but yet no task to me. 

And yet it is not strange, for I do love 
To look on Nature ;....and what part of her 
More lovely than thyself? Yet, oftentimes, 

I have regretted much, that thou wouldst breathe 
Such music in my strains ; for they have charm’d 
Me so, that, heedless where I trod my foot, 

I have disturb'd the sand-mouth*d ants, that toil'd 
So patiently to clear their narrow cell ; 

And I have sorrow'd, witli no feign'd distress* 
When I reflected I could not repair 
The mischief I had done. 

There are some men 
Who dress fair Virtue, to the mental eye, 

In robes most beautiful ;.... who tell us too 
That they do love her and her simple precepts ; 
And thus, when aided by the press , they gain 
A reputation for morality, 

While every action serves to tell the world 
They do not own the virtues they profess. 

Cowper ! it was not so with thee :....thy page 
Is but a faithful comment on thyself. 

Ere thou couldst sing of Virtue, thou hadst known 
her; 

And not a maxim of morality 
That thou didst preach, but thou hadst practis’d 
first. 

I could not love thee more, if I had known thee. 
And, when thou singest, in such pensive mood, 
That " Kate is craz'd I yield my brimful eye 
To my heart's guidance, and persuade myself 
" There is another and a better world," 

For Cowper too was craz'd. 

JAqUKS. 
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MV second speculation, in which I introduced 
the letter from “ Omicron," deriding the cant of 
modem comedy, has drawn not the resentment, 
nor the sword, but the prompt pen of a good na- 
tiired writer, whose letter, without farther preface, 
I now usher into public. 

tO iAStUEL SAUtftERj ES£. 

" Venite, nugx !" 

* tfT OLD FRIEND, 

1 otve y6u one.*' Ah ! I think you might be 
a little mbre tender of an old acquaintance. As 
soon as l had done reading your note in reply to 
Omicron, in No. 3* of the Port Folio, I started up, 
arid who could help swearing? He means me 

by ;., said I. Erskine was not more sure that 

thfe emperor of Chinh meant him, when he talk- 
ed of 

“ The bar pleader, whom mobs fill divine. 

Known by the symbols of I, me, and mine” 

than I was, that you meant to rank me among 
“ several worthy young gentlemen," with whom 
you have the honour to be acquainted, who gather 
catch words at the theatre, in order that their con- 
versation may have some rhetorical embellish- 
ments. 

<c Why!" cried I, in a rage, “ where the devil 
else should I learn rhetorical embellishments ?”.... 
And, moreover, if I could get them from any other 
source, though they were ten times as embellishing, 
they would not be half so much attended to, or 
have half so much effect in enlivening conversa- 
tion, especially with the ladies. 

My friend, Jack Studious, who is one of the 
greatest bookworms that I know, but who, never- 
theless, is as polite and graceful, as if he had been 
brought up in a ball-room, would sometimes under- 
take to lecture me on my using cant phrases or 
catch words, from Moreton or 0‘K.eefe, in com- 
pany. Sometimes he would make me feel a little 

ashamed of the habit: but mark the sequel 

Jack and I visited in the same families. I would 
run on a whole evening, with “ Whiz !....Dam’me ! 
Turn the Corner !.... That’s your Sort!,...Dam‘me, 
Dad i....Dash on, Keep moving," and, within these 
few weeks past, with “ Thank ye, sir, ,or ma’am, 
I owe you one.*.. Very well for a Bumpkin*. *.I owe 
you half a one,” &c. &c. What was the conse- 
quence? My liveliness and wit were applauded, 
and kept the whole company in a roar; whilst 
poor Jack, who might have shone in a political 
conversation with Morris and Tracy, or in a learned 
one with Andrews or Magaw, sat, still as a stock- 
fish, tot idly imhecded. 

Ancf then,^ne dear patrons of wit and pleasing 
talents, the ladies, to be in whose good favour, 


** VARIOUS, THAT TH* MIND 
OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANCE, 

AND PLEAS'D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULCED ” 

COWPER. 


has been the constant study of my life, they too 
would laugh so charmingly. Upon my soul, Sam, 
I did not think you would show the old bachelor 
so much, as to give your friends such dry rubs, for 
exerting their memories in retaining, and their 
talents in retailing scraps of plays, even allowing 
them to be nonsensical, when their only object is 
to please the ladies, and their only reward. ...the 
loud laugh of the fair, expressive of their most sin- 
cere gratification. 

“ Well, Jack," said I, one evening as we walked 
homeward together, “ you surely will never again 
advise me to drop the silly practice, as you call it, 
of quoting, before the ladies, the most foolish and 
unmeaning phrases that can be gathered from 
modem comedies. Did you not observe how de- 
lighted all the dear creatures seemed at my wit ? 
I heard Miss S; say in a loud whisper, what a 
lively young gentleman Mr. Harebrain is! He is 
very sensible! whispered Miss I. A prodigious 
wit ! said Miss P. And, my dear Jack, you were 
no more taken notice of, than if you had been help- 
ing the man in the moon to pick up his sticks, 
after an eclipse." 

“ *Tis woman that makes dunces of us all !" 
cried Jack. u I will reason no more with you 
upon the subject. To render one’s presence in 
society agreeable, and particularly in female so- 
ciety, I find, requires neither wit nor learning..... 
Let a young fellow learn how to make a bow, 
with the mind and memory of a parrot, and the 
grimace and chatter of a monkey, my life on’t he 
will succeed. I will no longer attempt to stem the 
torrent. I must be unnoticed or laughed at, on 
the one h and, •• ..noticed and laughed with , on the 
other. The alternative is before me. Vive la 
bagatelle ! I chuse the latter ; and now, Dick, I 
enter the lists, as a candidate for the palm of folly 
and impertinence." 

“ Thank you, Jack," said I, “ I owe you one." 

Thus you see, Mr. Saunter, I have made a con- 
vert before you. When you shall prove that you 
have made one, I will cheerfully acknowledge it to 
be well done for a bumpkin, and that “ I owe you 
half a one," 

Your’s, till death, 

DICK HAREBRAIN. 

I have perused Mr. Harebrain’s billet, with 
more than common complacency, because I think 
him a distant relation of the Loungers , and because, 
though wild, he is gentle. In his vagaries, there 
is nothing desparately mad ; and he seems capable 
of going to the play, " soberly , as lady Grace says." 
Perhaps, such a gay, fantastic fellow would think 
it little better than downright impertinence, were 
I to conclude gravely, or obtrude advice.* But, as 
I perceive that the desultory character of my cor- 
respondent has a broad foundation of good sense, 
and that hia volatility, like the effervescence of 
champaign, argues nothing but the brisk and the 
generous, I will venture to tell him, that he may at 
once be a small talker and a scholar, and, if he will 
read with Jack Studious all the morning, he may, 
as cheerily as hd pleases, cry vive la bagatelle at 
night. 




MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

AN AUTHOR^ EVENINGS. 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE* 

DRUMMOND*, a name dear to poetry, hsa 
published a very elegant translation of the Satires 
of Aulus Persius Flaccus. In comparing it with 
the versions of the energetic Dryden, it must suffer* 
in a ddgree, the charge of inferiority. But, if it bo 
less melodious here, or less nervous there, still ii 
is more uniformly faithful and correct, than the 
translation by his mighty predecessor. The author 
modestly hopes, that 

Enlighten'd Warton may approve the style j 

And classic Gifford nod the head and smile. 

This neat and accurate copy of a great original; 
is the production of a member of the British par- 
liament ; and it is pleasing to find a senator and 4 
poet in one. It exhibits, not only versatility ofc 
talent, but is a sufficient proof of mental power. It 
may be remembered, that Persius was of the school 
of Zeno, that his morality is austere, and his tone* 
indignant. He is more solicitous to admonish, 
than to soothe his reader, and gives his admirable 
advice in the tone of a master, rather than of a 
companion. As a specimen of a most delightful 
version of the rugged latinity of this austere ancient, 
I have amused myself by transcribing, from the 
third satire, the animated expostulation from * 
philosophical preceptor, to his indolent pupil. 

What, always thus ? Now, in full.blase of day, 

Sol mounts the skies, and shoots, a downward ray, 

Breaks on your darken'd chamber's lengthen'd night. 

And pours through narrow chinks long streams of ligbu 
Yet still, subdued by sleep's oppressive power, * 

You slumber , heedless of the passing hour , 

Of strong Falernian dissipate the femes. 

And snore , unconscious, while the day consume* . 

See the hot sun through reddening Leo roll, 

The raging Dog star fire the glowing pole; 

The yellow harvest waving o'er the plain. 

The reapers bending o'er the golden grain ; 

Beneath the spreading elm the cattle laid. 

And panting flocks recumbent in the shade. 

“ Is it indeed so late ?" the sluggard cries ; 

“ Who waits ? Here, slaves ! be quick. 1 wish to ris*” 

At length to study see the youth proceed, * * 

Charg’d with his book, his parchment, and his reed. 

But now he finds the ink too black to write; 

And now, diluted, it escapes the sight; 

Now it is made too thick, and now too thin, 

And now it sinks too deeply in the skin. 

The pen writes double, and the point too wide 
O’er the smooth vellum pours the sable tide. 

O wretch ! whose habits into vices grow, 

Whose life accumulates the means of woe! 

Dismiss the scholar, be again the boy. 

Replace the rattle, re-assume the toy; 

Repose in quiet on your nurse's lap, 

Pleas'd oy her lullaby, and feed on pap. 

Who is deceiv’d; for whom are spread those lures ? 

Is the misfortune mine, or is it yours ? 


• The celebrated William Drummond, of Hawtho^den, 
was the delight of contemporary wits. He Was so be- 
loved by Ben Jonson, that he made a pedestrian excursion 
to Scotland, to visit the darling bard. 
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That you refuse to listen to the truth, 

And waste in idleness the hours of youth. 

And you, what arts what pleasures cao entice 
To wander in the thorny paths of vice ? 

You, who so lately from the porch have brought 
The godlike precepts, which great Zeno taught ? 

You, who in schools of rigid virtue bred. 

On simple fare with frugal sages fed, 

Where watchful youth their silent vigils keep. 

And midnight studies still encroach on sleep 1 
You, who have listen'd to Instruction's voice, . 

And with the Samian sage have made your choice ; 

Are you content to lose life's early day, 

Or pass existence in a dream away l 

Ah ! thoughtless youth, ere yet the fell disease 

your pale chiek, and on its victim seise, 
Apply the remedy, nor idly wait 
'Till hope be fled, and med'cine come too late. 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

AS it is, unfortunately, the fashion to play at 
cards, every lady will drop her hand for a moment, 
or cease the inquiry of what's t rumps , or who has 
pamy to read the following important intelligence : 

Mr. Ludlow, of Walworthy, and Ann Wilcox, 
ol I^ondon, have recently obtained the king’s patent 
for improved playing cards. 

t In these cards, the pips are reversed, so as to 
appear the same both ways; round each pip of 
spades and hearts, is a line of the colour of the 
auit, then a while line ; and the remainder of the 
card is black or red, according to the suit. The 
diamonds and . clubs are white, on a black or red 
ground, respectively. The aces and court cards 
are also distinguished, by various appropriate or- 
naments, so as to obviate those mistakes, which 
sometimes happen in playing. The edges of the 
pricks are gilt or coloured. 

By the favour of a friend, we are enabled to nar- 
rate the new stile of dress, at the mint of the mode* 

PARIS J AS PASH IOSS. 

Silk stuffs are adopted for full dress for the 
winter, and muslins for undress. The robes de bals 
m la clot tide , d la Hebe, d la Syrene. The Swiss, 
Italian, and Spanish dresses, are all made of these 
materials. Among the most admired, for their 
novelty and beauty, are the 

Belles Douillettes d la Russienne . 

These cloaks are of three cuts, and three differ- 
ent sorts of wadding, according as the wearer is 
more or less delicate, from rude health, to an in- 
valid state. They are also adapted to the different 
shapes, some for slender persons, some for en bon 
pointy and some for those, who are much encum- 
bered with flesh. They are extremely convenient, 
and find a ready admittance into fashionable society. 

Robe Rondey a la Hersilie • 

This dress has a long train, fastens on the tip of 
the shoulders, and forms a heart upon the back, 
ornamented d I’Etruriey and about four inches and 
a half in the length of the waist, at the side. The 
front appears like a petticoat, which comes round 
the breast, and is fastened on the shoulder. The 
cut terminates at the knee with an acorn- It is of a 
superb style. The sleeves are short and ornamented. 

Robe Rondey d la Calypso . 

This dress is in narrow plaits on the neck. It 
has two bars, one in the shape of a tongue, and the 
waist behind is of a new cut. It has a long train. 
The sleeves are short, and with three tufts. 

Robe d la ffamadryade . 

This dress is very handsome for riding, or a 
morning walk. 

Chemise & la Vestale, 

The collar is partly Spanish and partly French, 
end bound round the waist, with a ccstus d la Juno . 

Surtout d la Sultane. 

This charming dress is open, and worn over 
white dresses, or some bright colour. It has a 
train, and is of a very striking appearance, 


Surtout d la Hegcmone • 

This is peculiarly adapted for balls. It has but 
one sleeve, and reaches only to the calf of the leg, 
close at the side, and rounded. 

All these latter dresses are of Florence satin, 
.Pekin satin, muslin, plain and embroidered, paint- 
ed linen, gauze, crape, &c. 8cc. 

The corsets d la Creole are also much admired as 
a ball costume. They are trimmed with pearl, 
tinselled or embellished with silk. Spencers of 
double Florence, wadded, are also in repute. 

POLITICS. 

rnE CESUJSB SPERCH OP MR. MORRIS . 

[To-day, we postpone many articles of gay miscellany, to 
give an honourable place to the reasoning and the elo- 
quence of Govbrneur Morris, a senator from the state 
of New- York, who, in this perilous hour, has stood forth 
the champion or the constitution, with a states- 
man's research, a soldier’s courage, and an American’s 
pride. Tbit edition of his speech, we are entitled to affirm, 
is a correct one, in which the reporter has faithfully fol- 
lowed the orator. As a political argument, this perfect 
defence of an ancient system ought to convince the incre- 
dulous, to cure the pvejudiced, and mitigate the factious. 
Asa specimen of eloquence , it affords a new proof, that, how- 
ever inferior the new may be to the elder world, in poetry, 
painting, or sculpture, yet, in the art of convincing and 
persuading men, we have many, whose « tongues drop 
manna.*' 

Mr. President. ...I had fostered the hope that 
some gentleman who thinks with me, would have 
taken upon himself the task of replying to the obser- 
vations, made yesterday and this morning, in favour 
of the motion on your table. But, since no gentle- 
man has gone so fully into the subject as it seems to 
require, I am compelled to request your attention. 

We were told yesterday, by the honourable 
member from Virginia, that our objections were 
calculated for the by-standers, and made with a 
view to produce effect upon the people at large. 
I know not for whom the charge is intended. I 
certainly recollect no such observations. As I 
was personally charged with making a play upon 
words, it may have been intended for me. But 
surely, sir, it will be recollected, that I declined that 
paltry game, and declared, that I considered the 
verbal criticism which had been relied on, as irre- 
levant. If I can recollect what I said, from recol- 
lecting well what I thought, and meant to say, 
sure I am, that I uttered nothing in the style of 
an appeal to the people. I hope no member of 
this house has so poor a sense of its dignity, as to 
make such an appeal. As to myself, it is now near 
thirty years since I was called into public office. 
During that period, I have frequently been the 
servant of the people, always their friend ; but at 
no one moment of my life their flatterer, and Goo 
forbid that I ever should be. When the honour- 
able gentleman considers the course we have taken, 
he must see that the observation be has thus 
pointed, can light on no object. I trust that it did 
not flow from a consciousness of his own inten- 
tions. He, I hope, had no view of this sort. If 
he had, he was much, very much mistaken. Had 
he looked round upon those, who honour us with 
their attendance, he would have seen that the 
splendid flashes of his wit excited no approbatory 
smile. The countenances of those, by whom we 
were surrounded, presented a different spectacle. 
They were impressed with the dignity of this 
house ; they perceived in it the dignity of the 
American people ; and felt, with high and manly 
sentiment, their own participation. 

We have been told, sir, by the honourable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, that there is no independ- 
ent part of this government. That, in popular 
governments, the force of every department, as 
well as the government itself, must depend upon 
popular opinion. And the honourable member 
from North Carolina has informed us, that there 
is no check for the overbearing powers of the le- 


gislature, but public opinion ; and he has been 

pleased to notice a sentiment I had uttered; a 

sentiment which not only fell from my lips, but 
which flowed from my heart. It has, however, 
been misunderstood and misapplied. After re- 
minding the house of the dangers to which popular 
governments are exposed, from the influence of 
designing demagogues upon popular passion, I 
took the liberty to say, that we y we, the senate of 
the United States, are assembled here to save the 
people from their most dangerous enemy, to save 
them from themselves ; to guard them against the 
baneful effects of their own precipitation, their 
passion, their misguided zeal. 'Tis for these pur- 
poses that all our constitutional checks are devised, 
if this be not the language of the constitution, the 
constitution is all nonsense. For why are the se- 
nators chosen by communities, and the representa- 
tives directly by the people ? Why are the one 
chosen for a longer term than the other ? Why 
give one branch of the legislature a negative upon 
the acts of the other ? Why give the president a 
right to arrest the proceedings of both, until two 
thirds of each should concur? Why all these 
multiplied precautions, unless to check and con- 
troul that impetuous spirit, that headlong torrent 
of opinion, which has swept away every popular 
government that ever existed ? 

With most respectful attention, I heard the de- 
claration of the gentleman from Virginia, of his 
own sentiment. u Whatever,’* said he , u may be 
my opinion of the constitution, I bold myself 
bound to respect it.” He disdained, sir, to profess 
an affection he did not feel, and I accept his can- 
dour, as a pledge for the performance of his duty. 
But he will admit this necessary inference from 
that frank confession, that, although he will strug- 
gle (against his inclination) to support the consti- 
tution, even to the last moment, yet when, in spite 
of all his efforts, it shall fall, he will rejoice in its 
destruction. Far different are my feelings. It is 
possible that we are both prejudiced ; and that, in 
taking the ground on which we respectively stand, 
our judgments are influenced by the sentiments 
which glow in our hearts. I, sir, wish to support 
this constitution, because I love it. And I love it, 
because I consider it as the bond of our union; 
because, in my soul, I believe that on it depends 
our harmony and our peace ; that, without it, we 
should soon be plunged in all the horrors of civil 
war ; that this country would be deluged with the 
blood of its inhabitants ; and a brother’s hand be 
raised against the bosom of a brother. 

Afterthese preliminary remarks, I hope I shall be 
indulged, while I consider the subject, in reference 
to the two points which have been taken, the ex- 
pediency and the constitutionality of the repeal. 

In considering the expediency , I hope I shall be 
pardoned for asking your attention to some parts 
of the constitution, which have not yet been dwelt 
upon, and which tend to elucidate this part of our 
inquiry. I agree fully with the gentleman, that 
every section, every sentence, and every word of 
the constitution ought to be deliberately weighed 
and examined ; nay, I am content to go along with 
him, and give its due value and importance to every 
stop and comma. In the beginning, we find a de- 
claration of the motives which induced the Ame- 
rican people to bind themselves by this compact. 
And, in the foreground of that declaration, we find 
these objects specified ; to form a more perfect union y 
to establish justicey and to insure domestic tranquillity • 
But how are these objects effected ? The people 
intended to establish justice • What provision have 
they made to fulfil that intention ? After pointing 
out the courts which should be established, the 2d 
section of the 3d article informs us, “ The judicial 
power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, 
arising under this constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
mq0e, under their authority ; to all eafjes affecting 
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ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls $ 
to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; 
to controversies, to which the United States shall 
be a party ; to controversies between two or more 
states, between a state and citizens of another state, 
between citizens of different states, between citi- 
zens of the same state, claiming lands under grants 
of different states, and between a state* or the citi- 
zens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

“ In ail cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
state shall be a party, the supreme court shall have 
original jurisdiction* In all the other cases before- 
mentioned, the supreme court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions, and under such regulations as the con- 
gress shall make*” 

Thus then we find, that the judicial power shall 
extend to a great variety of cases, but that the su- 
preme court shall have only appellate jurisdiction in 
all admiralty and maritime causes, in all controver- 
sies between the United States and private citizens, 
between citizens of different states, between citizens 
pf the same state, claiming lands under different 
states, and between a citizen of the United States 
and foreign states, citizens or subjects. The ho- 
nourable gentleman from Kentucky, who made the 
motion ou yopr table, has told us, that the consti- 
tution, in its judiciary provisions, contemplated 
only those cases, which could not be tried in the 
state courts* But he will, I hope, pardon me, 
when 1 contend, that the constitution did not 
merely contemplate, but did, by express words, re- 
serve to the national tribunals a right to decide, 
and did secure to the citizens of America a right 
to demand their decision in many cases, evidently 
cognizable in the state courts. And what are 
these cases? They are those, in respect to which 
it is by the constitution presumed, that the state 
courts would not always make a cool and calm in- 
vestigation, a fair and just decision* To form y 
therefore, a more perfect union , and to insure do- 
mestic tranquillity , the constitution has said, there 
shall be courts of the union to try causes, by the 
wrongful decision of which, the union might be 
endangered, or domestic tranquillity be disturbed. 
And what courts ? Look again at the cases desig- 
nated* The supreme court has no original juris- 
diction* T he constitution has said, that the j udicial 
powers shall be vested in the supreme and inferior 
'courts* It has declared, that the judicial power, 
wo vested, shall extend to the cases mentioned, and 
that the supreme court shall not have original juris- 
diction in those cases* Evidently, therefore, it has 
declared, that they shall (ih the first instance) be 
tried by inferior courts, with appeal to the supreme 


court* This, therefore, amounts to a declaration, 
tfct the Inferior courts shall exist. Since, without 
the citizen is deprived of those rights for 
Which he stipulated, or rather those rights verbally 
glutted, would be actually withheld ; and that great 
flfeCcmty of our union, that necessary guard of our 
O^upquillity, be completely paralized, if not des- 
t^gfed* In declaring then, that these tribunals 
4*00 exist y it equally declares, that the congress 
“t ordain and establish them. I say they shall ; 
is the evident intention, if not the express 
of the constitution* The convention in 
and the American people in adopting that 
et, did not, could not presume, that the con- 
is would omit to do, what they were thus bound 
They could not presume, that ihe legisla- 
would hesitate one moment, in establishing 
organs necessary to carry into effect those 
pme, those important provisions. 

honourable member from Virginia has 
giyp p us a history of the judicial system, and, in ihe 
cduasse of it, has told us, that the judges of the su- 




pe^jttC court knew, when they accepted their offices, 
fijHp duties tkgf were to perform, unci the salaries 
IfityW ere toreceivei He thence infers, that, if 




again called on to do the same duties, they have 
no right to complain. Agreed. But that is not 
the question between us. Admitting that they 
have made a hard bargain, and that we may hold 
them to a strict performance, is it wise to exact 
their compliance, to the injury of our constituents? 
We are urged to go back to the old system ; but 
let us first examine the effects of that system* 
The judges of the supreme court rode the circuits, 
and two of them, with the assistance of a district 
judge, held circuit courts, and tried causes* As a 
supreme court , they have, in most cases, only an 
appellate jurisiliction. In the first instance, there- 
fore, they tried a cause, sitting as an inferior court , 
and then, on appeal, tried it over again, as a su- 
preme court . Thus then, the appeal was from the 
sentence of the judges, to the judges themselves* 
But say, that, to avoid this incoherence, you will 
incapacitate the two judges who sat in the circuit, 
from sitting in the supreme court, to review their 
own decrees. Strike them off : and suppose, 
either the same or a contrary decision to have been 
made on another circuit, by two of their brethren 
in a similar case* For the same reason, you strike 
them off, and then you have no court left* ts this 
wise ? Is it safe ? You place yourselves in a situ- 
ation, where your citizens must be deprived of the 
advantage given to them of a court of appeals, or 
. else run the greatest risk, that the decision of the 
first court will carry with it that of the other* 

The same honourable member has given us a 
history of the law passed the last session, which he 
wishes now to repeal. That history is accurate, 
at least in one important part of it* I believe that 
all amendments were rejected, pertinaciously re- 
jected ; and I acknowledge that I joined heartily 
in that rejection. It was for the clearest reason 
on earth. We all perfectly understood, that to 
amend the bill was to destroy it. That, if ever it 

got back to the other house, it would perish 

Those, therefore, who approved of the general 
provisions of that bill, were determined to adopt it. 
We sought the practicable good, and would not, in 
I pursuit of unattainable perfection, sacrifice that 
I good to the pride of opinion. We took the bill, 
therefore, with its imperfections, convinced that, 
when it was once passed into a law, it might be 
easily amended. 

We are now told, that this procedure was im- 
proper ; nay, that it was indecent. That public 
opinion had declared itself against us. That a ma- 
jority (holding different opinions) was already cho- 
sen to the other House ; and that a similar majo- 
rity was expected for that in which we sit. — Mr. 
President, are we then to understand, that opposi- 
tion to the majority in the two Houses of congress 
is improper , is indecent ? If so— what are we to 
think of those gentlemen, who not only with pro- 
per and decent, but with laudable motives, (for 
such ie their claim) so long, so perseveringly, so 
pertinaciously, opposed that voice of the people, 
which had so repeatedly, and for so many years, 
declared itself against them, through the organ 
o/ their representatives ? Was this indecent in 
them ? If not, how could it be improper for us 
to seize the only moment which was left for the 
then majority to do what they deemed a necessa- 
ry act ? Let me again refer to those imperious 
demands of the constitution, which called on us 
to establish inferior courts. Let me remind gen- 
tlemen of their assertion on this floor, that cen- 
turies might elapse before any judicial system 
could be established with general consent. And 
then let me ask, being thus impressed with a sense 
of the duty and the difficulty of performing that 
arduous task, was it not wise to seize the auspici- 
ous moment ? 

Among the many stigmas affixed to this law, 
we have been told that the President, in selecting 
men to fill the offices which it created, made va- 
cancies and filled them from the floor of this 


House* And that but for the influence of this cir- 
cumstance, a majority in favour of it could not 
have been found. Let us examine this sugges- 
tion. It is grounded on the supposition of cor- 
rupt influence derived from a hope, founded on two 
remote and successive contingencies. First, the 
vacancy ^might or might not exist ; for it depend- 
ed as well on the acceptance of another as on the 
President’s grant ; and Secondly, the President 
might or might not fill it with a member of this 
House* Yet on this vague conjecture, on this 
unstable ground, it is inferred, that men in high 
confidence violated their duty. It is hard to de- 
termine the influence of self interest on the heart 
of man. I shall not, therefore make the attempt* 
In the present case it is possible, that the imputa- 
tion may be just, but I hope not, I believe not# 
At any rate gentlemen will agree with me, that the 
calculation is uncertain and the conjecture vague* 

But let it now, for argument sake, be admit- 
ted. Saving always the reputation of honourable 
men who are not here to defend themselves* Let 
it I say, for argument sake be admitted, that the 
gentlemen alluded to acted under the influence of 
improper motives. What then ? Is a law, that 
has received the varied assent required by the 
constitution, and is cloathed with all the need- 
ful formalities, thereby invalidated ? Can you im- 
pair its force by impeaching the motives of any 
member who voted for it ? Does it follow, that a 
law is bad because all those who concurred in is 
cannot give good reasons for their votes ? Is it 
not before us ? Must we not judge of it by its 
intrinsic merit. Is it a fair argument, addressed 
to our understanding, to say we must repeal a 
law, even a good one, if the enacting of it may 
have been effected in any degree by improper mo- 
tives ? Or is the judgment of this House so fee-, 
ble, that it may not be trusted ? 

Gentlemen tell us, however, that the law is ma- 
terially defective, nay that it is unconstitutional* 
What follows ? Gentlemen bid us repeal it. But 
is this just reasoning ? If the law be only defec- 
tive, why not amend ? And^if unconstitutional, why 
repeal ? In this case no repeal can be necessary ; 
the law is in itself void ; it is a mere dead letter. 

To shew that it is unconstitutional a particular 
clause is pointed out, and an inference is made, 
as in the case of goods, where because there is 
one contraband article on board, the whole cargo 
is forfeited. Admit for a moment, that the part 
alluded to were unconstitutional, this would in no 
wise affect the remainder. That part would be void, 
or if you think proper, you can repeal that part. 

Let us, however, examine the clause objected 
to on the ground of the constitution. It is said, 
that by this law the district judges in Tenessee 
and Kentucky, are removed from office by making 
| them circuit judges . And again that you have by 
law appointed two new offices, those of circuit 
judgesy and filled them by law, instead of pursu- 
ing the modes of appointment prescribed by the 
constitution. To prove all this, the gentleman 
from Virginia did us the favour to read those ; 
parts of the law which he condemns, and if I can 
trust to my memory, it is clear from what he 
read, that the law does not remove these district 
judgesy neither does it appoint them to the office 
of circuit judges. It does indeed put down the 
district court ; but is so far from destroying the 
offices of district judge, that it declares the per- 
sons filling those offices , shall perform the duty of 
holding the circuit courts . And so far is it from 
appointing circuit judges , that it declares the cir- 
cuit courts shall be held by the district judges • But 
gentlemen contend, that to discontinue the district 
courts, was in effect to remove the district judges. 
This sir, is so far from being a just inference 
from the law, that the direct contrary follows as a 
necessary result ; for it is on the principle that 
these judges continue in office after thefr courts 
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ire discontinued, that the new duly of holding 
other courts is assigned to ‘them. But gentlemen 
•ay, this doctrine militates with the principles we 
Contend for. Surely not. It must be recollected, 
Sir, that we hare repeatedly admitted the right of 
the legislature, to change, alter, modify and a- 
mend, the judiciary system, so as best to promote 
the interest of the people. We only contend, that 
you shall not exceed or contravene the authority 
by which you act. But, say gentlemen, you forc- 
ed this new office on the district judges, and this 
is in effect a new appointment. I answer, that the 
question can only arise on the refusal of those judges 
to act. But is it constitutional to assign new duties 
Do officers already existing ? I fear that if this con- 
struction be adopted, our labours will speedily end ; 
for we shall be so shackled, that we cannot move. 
What is the practice ? Do we not every day call 
upon particular officers to perform duties not pre- 
viously assigned to, or required of them ? And 
must the executive in every such case make a new 
appointment ? 

But as a further reason to restore, by repealing 
this law, the old system, an honorable member 
from North-CaroKna has told us, the judges of the 
supreme court should attend in the states to acquire 
a competent knowledge of local institutions, and 
for this purpose should continue to ride the circuits. 
i believe there is great use in sending young men 
fo travel ;. it tends to enlarge their views, and give 
them more liberal ideas than they might otherwise 
possess. Nay, if they reside long enough in 
foreign countries they may become acquainted 
with the manners of the people, and acquire some 
knowledge of their civil institutions. But I am 
not quite convinced that riding rapidly from one 
eind of this country to the other is the best way to 
study law. I am inclined to believe that know- 
ledge may be more conveniently acquired in the 
closet than upon the high road. It is, moreover, 
to be presumed that the first magistrate would, in 
selecting persons to fill these offices, take the best 
characters from the different parts of the country, 
who already possess the needful acquirements. 
But admitting that the president should not duly 
exercise in this respect his discretionary powers, 
and admitting that the ideas of the gentlemen are 
Correct, how wretched must be our condition ! 
These, our judges, when called on to exercise 
their functions, would but begin to learn their trade, 
and that too at a period of life when the intellec- 
tual powers with no great facility can acquire new 
ideas. We must, therefore, have a double set of 
judges. One set of apprentice judges to ride cir- 
cuits and learn, the other set of master judges to 
hold courts and decide controversies. 

We are told, sir, that the repeal asked for is im- 
portant, in that it may establish a precedent, for 
that it is not merely a question on the propriety of 
disbanding a corj>s of sixteen rank and file ; but 
that provisions may hereafter be made not for six- 
teen, but for sixteen hundred or sixteen thousand 
judges, and that it may become necessary to turn 
them to the right about. Mr. President, I will not, 
I cannot presume, that any such provision will 
ever be made, and therefore I cannot conceive any 
such necessity ; I will not suppose, for I cannot 
suppose, than any party or faction will ever do 
any thing so wild, so extravagant. But I will ask, 
how does this strange supposition consist with the 
doctrine of gentlemen, that public opinion is a suf- 
ficient check on the legislature, and a sufficient 
safe-guard to the people. Put the case to its con- 
sequences, and what becomes of the check? Will 
gentlemen say it is to be found in the force of this 
wise precedent? Is this to controul succeeding 
rulers in their wild, their mad career ? But how ? 
Is the creation of judicial officers the only thing 
committed to tlieir discretion ? Have they not, ac- 
cording to the doctrine contended for, our all at 
their disposition, with no other check than public 


opinion, which according to the supposition will not 
prevent them from committing the greatest follies 
and absurdities? Take then all the gentleman's 
ideas, and compare them together, it will result 
that here is an inestimable treasure put into the 
hands of drunkards, madmen, and fools. 

But away with all these derogatory suppositions. 
The legislature may be trusted. Our government 
is a system of salutary checks. One legislative 
branch is a check on the other. And should the 
violence of party spirit bear both of them away, 
the president, an officer high in honour, high in the 
public confidence, charged with weighty concerns, 

| responsible to his own reputation, and to the world, 
stands ready to arrest their too impetuous course. 
This is our system. It makes no mad appeal to 
every mob in the country. It appeals to the sober 
sense of men selected from their fellow-citizens for 
their talents, for their virtue....of men in advanced 
lifu, and of maturer judgment. It appeals to their 
understanding, to their integrity, to their honour, 
to their love of feme, to their sense of shame. If 
all these checks should prove insufficient, and alas ! 
such is the condition of human nature, that I fear 
they will not always be sufficient....the constitution 
has given us one more. It has given us an inde- 
pendent judiciary. We have been told, that the 
executive authority carries your laws into execu- 
tion. But let us not be the dupes of sound. The 
executive magistrate commands indeed your fleets 
and armies; and duties, imposts, excises, and 
all other taxes, are collected, and all expenditures 
are made by officers whom he has appointed* So 
far indeed he executes your laws. But these his 
acts apply not often to individual concerns. In 
those cases so important to the peace and happi- 
ness of society, the execution of your laws is con- 
fided to your judges. And therefore are they ren- 
dered independent. Before then that you violate 
that independence— Pause — there are state sove- 
reignties, as well as the sovereignty of the gene- 
ral government.— There are cases— too many 
cases — in which the interest of one is not consi- 
dered as the interest of the other. Should these 
conflict— if the judiciary be gone, the question is 
no longer of law but of force. This is a state of 
things which no honest and wise man can view 
without horror. 

Suppose, in the omnipotence of your legisla- 
tive authority, you trench upon the rights of your 
fellow-citizens, by passing an unconstitutional law : 
If the Judiciary Department preserve its vigor it 
will stop you short. Instead of a resort to arms 
there will be a happier appeal to argument. Sup- 
pose a case still more impressive. The President 
is at the head of your armies. Let one of his ge- 
nerals, flushed with victory, and proud in com- 
mand, presume to trample on the rights of your 
most insignificant citizen. Indignant of the wrong, 
he will demand the protection of your tribunals, 
and safe in the shadow of their wings will laugh 
his oppressor to scorn. 

Having now, I believe, examined all the argu- 
ments adduced to shew the expediency of this 
motion, and which fairly sifted reduce themselves 
at last to these two things. Restore the ancient 
system, and save the additional expense : Before, 
I close, what I have to say on this ground, I hope 
I shall be pardoned for saying one or two words 
about the expense. I hope also that notwithstand- 
ing the epithets which may be applied to my arith- 
metic, I shall be pardoned for using that which I 
learnt at school. It may have deceived me when 
it taught that two and two make four. But though 
it should now be branded with opprobrious terms, 

, I must sf/// believe that two and two do still make 
four.— Gentlemen of newer theories, and of high- 
er attainments, while they smile at my inferiority 
must bear with my infirmities, and take me as I 
am. 

In all this great system of saving ; in all this 


ostentatious Economy, this rage of reform, hoV 
happens it that the eagle eye has not yet beeh 
turned to the Mint ? That no one piercing glance 
has been able to behold the expenditures of that 
department ? I am far from wishing to overturn 
it. Though it be not of great necessity, z»or even 
of substantial importance, though it be but a 
splendid trapping of your government ; yet as it 
may by impressing on your current coin the em- 
blems of your sovereignty, have some tendency 
to encourage a national spirit and to foster the na- 
tional pride ; I am willing to contribute my share 
to its support. Yes, Sir, I would foster the na- 
tional pride. I cannot indeed approve of national 
vanity, nor feed it with vile adulation. But I 
would gladly cherish the lofty sentiment of nation- 
al pride. I would wish my countrymen to feel 
like Romans^ to be as proud as Englishmen, and 
going still farther, I would wish them to veil their 
pride in the well bred modesty of French polite- 
ness. But can this establishment, the mere de- 
coration of your political edifice, can it be com- 
pared with the massy columns on which rest your 
peace and safety ? Shall the striking of a few 
half-pence be put into a parallel with the distri- 
bution of justice ? I find, sir, from the estimates 
on your table, that the salaries of the officers of 
your mint amount to 10,600 dollars, and that the 
expenses are estimated at 10,900; making 21,500 
dollars. 

I find that the actual expenditure of the last 
year, exclusive of salaries amounted to 

Dolls. 25,154 44 

Add the salaries, 10,600 


We have a total of, 35,754 44 


A sum which exceeds the salary of these six* 
teen judges. 

I find further, that during die last year they have 
coined cents and half cents to the apiount of 10,475 
dollars and 29 cents. Thus their copper coinage 
falls a little short of what it costs us for their sa- 
laries. We have however from this establishment 
about a million cents, one to each family in Ame- 
rica. A little emblematic medal, to be hung over 
their chimney pieces; and this is all their com- 
pensation for all that expense. Yet not a word 
has been said about the mint, while the judges 
whose services are much greater, and of so much 
more importance to the community, are to be 
struck off at a blow, in order to save an expense 
which, compared with the object, is pitiful. What 
conclusion then are we to draw from this predi- 
lection ? 

I will not pretend to assign to gentlemen, the 
motives by which they may be influenced ; but if 
I should permit myself to make the inquiry, the 
style of many observations, and more especially 
the manner, the warmth, the irritability, which 
have been exhibited on this occasion, would lead 
to a solution of the problem. I had the honour* 
sir, when I addressed you the other day to observe, 
that I believed the universe could hot afford a 
spectacle more sublime than the view of a powers 
ful state kneeling at the altar of justice, and sacrL 
ficing there her passion and her pride. That X 
once fostered the hope of beholding that spectacle 
of magnanimity in America. And now what a 
world of figures has the gentleman from Virginia 
formed on his misapprehension of that remark. 
I never expressed any thing like exultation at the 
idea of a State ignominiously dragged in triumph 
at the heels of your judges. But permit me to 
say, the gentleman’s exquisite sensibility on that 
subject, his alarm and apprehension, all shew 
his strong attachment to state authority. Far be 
it from me, however, to* charge the gentleman 
with improper motives. I know that his emotions 
arise from one of those imperfection^ in our na* 
ture, which we esumot remedy. They arp excite 
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by eauses which have naturally tnade him hostile 
to this constitution, though his duty compels him 
reluctantly to support it. I hope, however, that 
those gentlemen, who entertain different senti- 
ments, and who are less irritable on the score of 
fetate dignity, will think it essential to preserve 
t constitution, without which the independent ex- 
istence of the States themselves will be but of short 
duration. 

This, sir, leads me to the second object I had 
proposed. I shall therefore pray your indulgence, 
while I consider how far this measure is constitution- 
al. I have not been able to discover the expedi- 
ency, but will now for argument sake admit it ; 
and here, I cannot but express my deep regrel 
for the situation of an honourable member from 
North- Carolina. Tied fast as he is, by his in- 
structions, arguments, however forcible, can ne- 
ver be effectual. I ought therefore, to wish for 
his sake, that his mind may not be convinced by 
any thing I shall say ; for hard indeed would be 
lus condition, to be bound by the contrarient ob- 
ligatiott* of a n ordet and an oath. 1 cannot, how- 
ever, but express my profound respect for the ta- 
lents of those who gave him his instructions, and 
who sitting at a distance, without hearing the ar- 
guments, could better understand the subject 
than the senator on this floor after full discus- 


sion. 

The honourable member from Virginia has re- 
peated the distinction, before taken, between the 
supreme and the inferior tribunals; he has insisted 
eh the distinction between the words shall and may; 
has inferred from that distinction, that the judges 
of the inferiorjeourts are subjects of legislative dis- 
cretion, and has contended that the word may in- 
cludes all power respecting the subject to which it 
is applied, consequently to raise up and to put 
down, to create and to destroy. I must entreat 
your patience, sir, while I go more into this sub- 
ject' than I ever supposed would be necessary. 
Bjy the article, so often quoted, it is declared “ that 
the judicial power of the United States, shall be 
vested in one supreme court and in such inferior 
courts, as the congress from time to time 
establish*” I beg leave to recal your attention to 
what I have already said of the inferior courts. 

the original jurisdiction of various subjects being 
jgfaflt exclusively to them , it became the boiindcn duty 
ef, faugressy to establish such courts. I will not re- 
peat 1 the argument already used on that subject. 
But will a%k those, who urge the distinction be- 
tween die supreme court and the inferior tribunals, 
whether a law was not previously necessary before 
the supreme court could be organized. They 
*>f*F that the constitution says, there shall be 
erne court, and therefore the congress arc 
nded to organize it, while the rest is left to 
* discretion. " This, sir, is not the fact. The 
ition says, the judicial power shall be vest- 
supreme court , and in inferior courts. 
I legislature cin therefore only organize one 
tme court, but they may establish as many 
or courts as they shall think proper. The 
bd made of them by the constitution is, 

I Inferior courts as the congress may from time 

to tim ordain and establish . hut why, say gentle- 
man, fix precisely one supreme court, and leave 
-^the rest to legislative discretion? The answer is 
simple. It results from the. nature of things, from 
ihc and probable state of our. country. 

s Therc was no difficulty in deciding, that one and 
j any- supreme court should be proper or neces- 

sary, to wnjch should lie appeals from inferior 
pfpjs*- jNot so as to these. The United Slates 
Ba^dVancing in rapid progression# Their popu- 
;of three millions was soon to become five, 
afterwards twenty millions. This was 
ppwn as far as the future can becoipe an 
jf human comprehension. In this increase 
rifb a still greater incase of wealth; 

1 * 





with the extension of our commerce and the pro- 
gress of the arts, it was evident that although a 
great many tribunals would become necessary, it 
was impossible to determine either on the precise 
number or the most convenient form. The con- 
vention did not pretend to this prescience ; but, 
had they possessed it, would it have been proper 
to have established then all the tribunals necessary 
for all future times? Would it have been wise to 
have planted courts among the Chickasaws, the 
Chocktaws, the Cherokees, the Tuscaroras, and 
i God knows how many more, because at some 
future day the regions over which they roam 
might be cultivated by policed men ? Was it not 
proper, wise, necessary to leave in the discretion 
of congress, the number and the kind of courts 
which they might find it proper to establish for the 
purpose designated by the constitution. This simple 
statement of facts ; factsjof public notoriety, is alone 
a sufficient comment on an explication of the word 
on which gentlemen have so much relied. The 
convention in framing, the people in adopting this 
compact, say the judicial power shall extend to 
many cases, the original cognizance whereof shall 
be by the inferiorjeourts ; but it is neither necessary, 
nor even possible, now to determine their number 
or their form; that essential power therefore, shall 
vest in such inferior courts as the congress may 
from time to time, in the progression of time and 
according to the indication of circumstances, esta- 
blish. Not provide , or determine , but establish. Not 
a mere temporary provision, but an establishment. | 
If after this it had said in general terms, that 
judges should hold their pffices during good be- 
haviour, could a doubt have existed on the inter- 
pretation of this act, under all its attending circum- 
stances, that the judges of the inferior courts were 
intended, as well as those of the supreme court ? 
But did the framers of the constitution stop there? 
Is there then nothing more ? Did they risque on 
these grammatical niceties the fate of America? 
Did they rest here the most important branch of 
our government ? Little important, indeed, as to 
foreign danger ; but infinitely valuable to our do- 
mestic peace and to personal protection against 
the oppression of our rulers. No. Lest a doubt 
should be raised, they have (carefully connected 
the judges of both courts in the same sentence ; 
they have said u the judges both of the supreme and 
inferior courts thus coupling them inseparably 
together. You may cut the bands, but you can 
rtever unite them. With salutary caution they 
devised this clause, to arrest the overbearing tem- 
per which they knew belonged to legislative bodies. 
They do not say the judges simply, but the judges 
<Jf the supreme and inferior courts shall hold their 
offices during good behaviour. They say there- 
fore to the legislature, you may judge of the pro- 
priety, the utility, the necessity of organizing these 
courts; but when established , you have done your 
duty. Anticipating the course of passion in future 
times, they say to the legislature, you shall not' 
disgrace yourselves by exhibiting the indecent 
spectacle of judges established by one legislature 
removed by another. We will save^u also irom 
yourselves. We say these judges shall hold their 
offices: and surely, sir, to pretend that they can 
hold their office after the office is destroyed, is 
contemptible. 

The framers of this constitution had seen much, 
read much, and deeply reflected. Thqy knew by 
experience the violence of popular bodies, and let 
it be remembered that since that day many of the 
states, taught by experience, have found it neces- 
sary to change their forms of government to avoid 
the effects of that violence. The convention con- 
templated the very act you npw attempt. They 
knew also the jealousy and the power of the states ; 
and they established for your and for their protec- 
tion, this most important department. I beg gen- 
tlemen to bein' fmd to remtatb? r what I say* It 


is this department alone, and it is the independence 
alone of this department, which can save you from 
civil war. Yes, sir, adopt the language of gentle^ 
men, say with them, by the act to which you are 
urged, “ if we cannot remove the judges we can 
destroy them.” Establish thus the dependence of 
the judiciary department. Who will resort to them 
for protection against you ? Who will confide in, 
who will be bound by their decrees ? Are we then 
to resort to the ultimate reason of kings ? Are our 
arguments to fly from the mouths of our cannon ? 

We are told that we may violate our constitu- 
I tion, beeause similar constitutions have been vio- 
lated elsewhere. Two states have been cited to 
that effect, Maryland and Virginia. The honora- 
ble gentleman from Virginia tells us that when 
this happened in the state he belongs to, no com- 
plaint was made by the judges. I will not inquire 
into that fact, although I have the protest of the 
judges now lying before me. Judges eminent for 
their talents, renowned for their learning, respec- 
table for their virtue. I will not inquire what con- 
stitutions have been violated. I will not ask either 
when or where this dangerous practice began, or 
has been followed. I will admit the fact. What 
does it prove ? Does it prove that because they have 
violated, we also may violate l Does it not prove 
directly the contrary ? Is it not the strongest rea- 
son on earth for preserving the independence of 
our tribunals? If it be true that they with strong 
hand seized their courts, and bent them to their 
will, ought we not to give suitors a fair chance for 
justice in our courts, or must the suffering citizen 
be deprived of all protection ? 

The gentleman from Virginia has called our 
attention to certain cases which he considers as 
forming necessary exceptions to the principles for 
which we contend. Permit me to say that neces- 
sity is a hard law; and frequently proves too 
much ; and let the gentleman recollect that argu- 
ments which prove too much prove nothing. 

Ho has instanced a case where it may be proper 
to appoint commissioners for a limited time to 
settle some particular description of controver- 
sies. Undoubtedly it is always in the power of 
Congress to form a board of commissioners for 
particular purposes. He asks, are these inferior 
courts, and must they also exist forever ? I an- 
swer that the nature of their offices must depend 
on the law by which they are created; if called 
to exercise the judicial functions, designated by 
the constitution, they must have an existence con- 
formable to its injunctions. 

Again he has instanced the Mississippi Terri- 
tory, claimed by, and which may be surrendered 
to the state of Georgia, and a part of the union 
which may be conquered by a foreign enemy. 
And he asks triumphantly are our inferior courts 
to remain after our jurisdiction is gone ? This 
case rests upon a principle so simple that I ant 
surprised the honourable member did not perceive 
the answer in the very moment when he made the 
objection. Is it by our act that a country is taken 
from us by a foreign enemy? Is it by our con* 
Sent that our jurisdiction is lost ? I had the ho- 
nour, in speaking the other day, expressly and 
for the most obvious reasons, to except the case 
of conquest. As well might we contend for the 
government of a town swallowed up by an earth- 
quake. 

General Mason explained.-— He had supposed 
the case of territory conquered and afterwards 
ceded to the conqueror, or some other territory 
ceded in lieu of it. 

Mr. Morris.— The case is precisely the same. 
Until after the peace the conquest is not complete. 
Every body knows that until the cession by treaty* 
the original owner has the postfiminary right to a 
territory taken from him.—- Beyond all question 
where Congress are compelled to cede the terri* 
tory, the judges can uo longer exist unless t£o 
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new sovereign confer the office* Over such a ter- 
ritory the authority of the constitution ceases, and 
of course the rights which it confers. 

It is said, the judicial institution is intended for 
the benefit of the people, and not of the judge ; 
and it is complained of, that in speaking of the of- 
fice, we say it is his office. Undoubtedly the in- 
stitution is for the benefit of the people. But the 
question remains, how will it be rendered most be- 
neficial ? Is it by making the judge independent, 
by making it his office, or is it by placing him in 
a state of abject dependence, so that the office shall 
be his to-day and belong to another - to-morrow ? 
Let the gentleman hear the words of the consti- 
tution ; it speaks of their offices, consequently as 
applied to a single judge of his office, to be exer- 
cised by him for the benefit of the people of Ame- 
rica, to which exercise his independence is as neces- 
sary as his office. 

The gentleman from Virginia has on this oc- 
casion likened the judge to a bridge, and to vari- 
ous other objects ; but I hope for his pardon, if 
while I admire the lofty flights of his eloquence, 
I abstain from noticing observations which I con- 
ceive to be utterly irrelevant. 

The san^e honourable member has not only 
given us his history of the supreme court, but has 
told us of the manner in which they do business, 
and expressed his fears that having little else to 
do, they will do mischief— We are not compe- 
tent, sir, to examine, nor, ought we to prejudge, 

. their conduct. I am persuaded that they will do 
their duty, and presume they will have the decen- 
cy to believe that we do our duty. In so far as 
they may be busied with the great mischief of 
checking the legislative or executive departments 
in any wanton invasion of our rights, 1 shall re- 
joice in that mischief.— I hope indeed they will 
not be so busied, because I , hope we shall give 
them no cause. But I also hope they will keep 
an eagle eye upon us lest we should* It was part- 
ly for this purpose they were established, and I 
trust, that when properly called on they will dare 
to act. I know this doctrine is unpleasant. I 
know it is more popular to appeal to public opi- 
nion, that equivocal, transient being, which exists 
no where and every where. But if ever the occa- 
sion calls for it, I trust that the supreme court 
will not neglect doing the great mischief of sav- 
ing this constitution, which can be done much bet- 
ter by their deliberations, than by resorting to what 
are called revolutionary measures. 

The honourable member from North-Carolina, 
sore prest by the delicate situation in which he is 
placed, thinks he has discovered a new argument 
In favour of the vote which he is instructed to 
give. As far as I can enter into his ideas, and 
trace their progress, he seems to have assumed 
the position which was to be proved, and then 
searched through the constitution, not to discover 
whether the legislature have the right contended 
for, but whether, admitting them to possess it, 
there may not be something which might com- 
port with that idea. I shall state the honourable 
member’s argument, as I understand it, and if 
mistaken pray to be corrected. He read to us 
that clause which relates to impeachment, and 
comparing it with that which fixes the tenure of 
judicial office, has observed that this clause must 
relate solely to a removal by the executive pow- 
er, whose right to remove, though not indeed any 
where mentioned in the constitution, has been 
admitted in a practice founded on legislative con- 
struction. 

. That as the tenure of the office is during good 
behaviour , and as the clause respecting impeach- 
ment, does not specify misbehaviour , there is evi- 
dently a clause of removal, which cannot be reach- 
ed by impeachment, and of course (the executive 
not being permitted to remove) the right must 
necessarily devolve on the legislature. Is this 


the honourable member's argument ? If it be, 
the reply is very simple. Misbehaviour is not a 
term known in our law— The idea is expressed 
by the word misdemeanor ; which word is in the 
clause quoted respecting impeachments. Taking 
therefore the two together, and speaking plain 
old English, the constitution says : 4k The judges 
shall hold their offices so long as they shall de- 
mean themselves well, but if they shall misdemean , 
if they shall on impeachment be conv cted of mis- 
demeanor , they shall be removed. Thus, sir, the 
honourable member will find that the one clause 
is just as broad as the other. He will see, there- 
fore, that the legislature can assume no right from 
the deficiency of either, and will find that this 
clause, which he relied on, goes, if rightly under- 
stood, to the confirmation of our doctrine. 

Is there a member of this house, who can lay 
his hand on his heart and say, that consistently 
with the plain words of our constitution, we have 
a right to repeal this law ? I believe not. And if 
we undertake to construe this constitution to our 
purposes, and say that public opinion is to be our 
judge, there is an erfd to all constitutions. To 
what will not this dangerous doctrine lead ? Should 
it to day be the popular wish to destroy the first 
magistrate, you can destroy him. And should he 
to-morrow be able to conciliate to him the popular 
will, and lead them to wish for your destruction, it 
is easily effected. Adopt this principle, and the 
whim of the moment will not only be the law, but 
the constitution of our country. 

The gentleman from Virginia has mentioned a 
great nation brought to the feet of one of her 
servants. But why is she in that situation ? Is it 
not because popular opinion was called on to decide 
every thing, until those, who wore bayonets, de- 
ckled for all the rest. Our situation is peculiar. 
At present our national compact can prevent a 
state from acting hostilely towards the general in- 
terest. But let this compact be destroyed and 
each state becomes instantaneously vested with 
absolute sovereignty....Is there no instance of a 
similar situation to be found in history ? Look at 
the states of Greece. They were once in a con- 
dition not unlike to that in which we should then 
stand. They treated the recommendations of their 
Amphictionic council (which was more a meeting 
of ambassadors than a legislative assembly) as we 
^id the resolutions of the, old Congress. Are we 
Wise ? So were they.— Are we valiant ? They also 
Were brave. Have we one common language, and 
are we united under one head ? In this also there 
is a strong resemblance. But by their divisions, 
they became at first victims of the ambition of 1 
Philip, and were at length swallowed up in the 
Roman empire. Are we to form an exception to 
the general principles of human nature, and to all 
the examples of history ? And are the maxims of 
experience to become false, when applied to our 
late ? 

Some indeed flatter themselves, that our destiny 
will be like that of Rome. Such indeed it might 
be if we had the same wise, but vile, aristocracy, 
under whose guidance they became the masters 
of the world. But we have not that strong aristo- 
cratic arm, which can seize a wretched citizen, 
scourged almost to death by a remorseless credi- 
tor, turn him into the ranks, and bid him as a 
soldier bear our Eagle in triumph round the globe. 
I hope to God we shall never have such an abomi- 
nable institution. But what, I ask, will be the situa- 
tion of these states (organized as they now are) if 
by the dissolution of our national compact they be 
left to themselves ? What is the probable result ? 
We shall either be the victims of foreign intrigue, 
and split into factions, fall under the domination of 
a foreign power, or else after the misery and tor- 
ment of civil war, become the subjects of an usurp- 
ing military despot. What but this compact? 

I What but this specific part of it, can save us from 


ruin ? The judicial power ; that fortress of the con- 
stitution, is now to be overturned. Yes, with 
honest Ajax I would not only throw a shield before 
it, I would build around it a wtdl of brass. But I 
am too weak to defend the rampart against the 
host of assailants. I must call to my assistance 
their good sense, their patriotism, and their vyaue. 
Do not, gentlemen, suffer the rage of passion to 
drive reason from her seat. If this law be indeed 
bad, let us join to remedy the defects. Has it 
been passed in a manner which wounded your 
pride, or roused your resentment? Have, I con- 
jure you, the magnanimity to pardon that offence. 
1 entreat, I implore you, to sacrifice those angry 
passions to the interests of our country. Pour out 
this pride of opinion on the altar of patriotism. 
Let it be an expiatory libation for the weal of 
America. Do not, for God’s sake, do not suffer 
that pride to plunge us all into the abyss of ruin. 
Indeed, indeed, it will be but of little, very little 
avail, whether one opinion or the other be right 
or wrong— it will heal no wounds, it will pay no 
debts, it will rebuild no ravaged towns— —Do not 
rely on that popular will, which has brought us 
frail beings into political existence ? That opinion 
is but a changeable tiling. It will soon change. 
This very measure will change it. You will be 
deceived. Do not I beseech you, in reliance on a 
foundation so frail, commit the dignity, the har- 
mony, the existence of our nation to the wild wind. 
Trust not your treasure to the waves. Throw not 
your compass and your charts into the ocean. Do 
not believe that its billows will waft you into port. 
Indeed, indeed, you will be deceived. Oh, cast 
not away this only anchor of our safety. I have 
seen its progress. I know the difficulties through 
which it was obtained. I stand in the presence of 
Almighty God, and of the world. I declare to 
you, that if you lose this charter, never ! no never ! 
will you get another. We are now perhaps ar- 
rived at the parting point. Here, even here, we 
Stand on the brink of fate. Pause— Pause— For 
heaven’s sake pause ! 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

ON the morning preceding the illuminations for 
the ratifications of the preliminaries, M. Otto re- 
ceived the following lines, in a female manuscript? 

A thousand blessings wait on peaceful Otto, 

Whose talents so much powder sav'd and sbot-of 
Who spar'd those tears, as salt as wife of Lot-o 9 
For carcases that otherwise would rot*o 
In Eg)pt....ot some other distant spot-o. 

One of the emblems hung out on the event of 
the peace, was a hieroglyphic of the chief consul’s 
name, which, in less happy times, has been used by 
a different class of men. This was a scragg of 
mutton , with the explanation under it, 1'he original 
Boney part • 

A French journalist, after relating that a young 
man, who had been deafiov many years, was cured 
by the explosion of a cannon fired near him, adds, 
44 these same cannon sometimes do wonders in th* 
cure of deafness /” 

The long pending wager of 50001. a-side, be» 
tween JR. Barclay, Esq. and Captain Fletcher, is 
expected tQ be decided in Scotland, in the begin- 
ning of next month. Mr. Barclay undertakes to 
go ninety miles, in twenty-one hours and a half. 
The last time he attempted to execute the same 
distance, in the same time, he was taken ill, after 
having gone over much of the ground, and the odds 
being in his favour. Mr. B. is in training by one 
Smith, of Black Hamilton, and is in good health 
and excellent wind. {London paper . 
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Among the numerous sarcasms upon the ludi- 
crous subject of the “ big bone ” cheese, boyishly 
made by the great children of Cheshire, and not 
less boyishly received by a childish philosopher, 
we think the following will produce the greatest 
merriment : 

FRPM THE REPUBLICAN) OR A NTl- DEMOCRAT. 

The imagination of the inhabitants of Cheshire 
was so much expanded by the contemplation 
of their performance of so Herculean a task, as 
the manufacture of the Mamfhoth Cheese, that, in 
penning their address tp the great object of their 
bounty, they were scarce able to make use of that 
sublimity of language, which the occasion demand- 
ed. The following is the substance of their ad- 
dress:.... 

A great New-Year's Gift • 

The greatest Cheese in America* 
ron 

The greatest Man in America. 

TO WIT, 

The Author of the History of the grcatest’Btist in America. 
GREAT SIR, 

It is true we live at a great distance from the 
seat of t he great national government, yet we claim 
the great right of judging for ourselves. We have 
a great attachment to the constitution, and we 
have, for several years past, had great apprehen- 
sions, that the great features of fc it were not pro- 
• perly attended to : Our joy, of course, must have 
been great , on your election to the first great office 
in the nation, having had great evidence, from your 
great sentiments, that it would be your greatest 
strife and glory to turn back the government to its v/r- 
gin purity. The trust is great. The task is great. 
But wc feel a great consolation, that the great ruler 
of the great universe, who raises up great men to 
achieve great events, has raised up a great Jeffer- 
son, to defend the great principles of republican- 
ism. 

Sir, we have attempted to prove our great love 
to our great president, not in greet words, but in 
mighty deeds . With this address, we send you a 
great Cheese, by the hands of the greatest' men 
amongst us, as a huge pepper-corn of the great es- 
teem we bear our chief magistrate. It is not the 
last stone in the Bastile ( roe presume they mean it is 
not so great as the greatest stone in the Bastile ), nor 
is it of any great consequence as an article of 
worth, but we hope it will be received as a great 
free-will offering. This great Cheese, great sir, 
was not made by z great lord, for his^raz* majesty, 
nor with a view to gain great offices , or great titles, 
but by the great personal labour of the greatest 
farmers in our great state, without the assistance 
of a single slave, for an elective president of a 
great people, with the only view of casting a huge 
. mite into the great scale of democracy. The late 
return of republicanism has greatly induced the in- 
habitants of Cheshire, to treat the great characters, 
who now fill the great offices, with great respect. 
We had, sir, formed the vast project of putting 
some grand inscription on this great cheese, but we 
were greatly dissuaded from this attempt, from the 
great inconveiwency we find in paying the great 
expense on stamped paper. May the Almighty God 
greatly preserve your life for a long time, as a great 
blessipg to the United States* and to the world at 

large • 

DUANE V.DAN^. 

“The republicans heard him with regret, and 
while h c forbid all consideration for himself, every 
one who ielt for the dignity of legislative prdc ceding, 
lamented.” This is not the first chapter of la- 
mentations* tli at Mr. Dana has furnished for the 
democrats. We would only ask, where was all 
this delicacy of feeling, this exquisite sensibility, 
fbr the dignity of legislative proceedings, when Mat- 
Lyon was guilty of so vile ao outrage against 
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it ? Mr. Dana only scattered keen-edged words, 
to wound republican pride.. ...but the Lyon did a 
dirty trick, for which he was justly chastized, by a 
gentleman, and had he met entire justice, would 
have been thrust out of congress. 

It is a doubtful matter, whether our president 
Jefferson, can write one sentence of correct and 
classical English. Shall we attribute this egregi- 
ous deficiency in scholarship to the same unwor- 
thy affectation, which is said to have possessed 
Frederic II of Prussia, who would seldom speak, 
and never wrote correctly hii mother tongue ? Or 
is it & portion of that deep-rooted malignity against 
every thing English, which Mr. Jefferson is known 
to entertain, that makes him disdain even to write 
their language with accuracy ? 

Take the following specimen: “ If revealed 

religion has not been able to guard itself against 
misrepresentations, I could not expect it .” Make 
what you can of it) reader! 

We shall certainly run the risk of being charg- 
ed with quibbling) by the Aurora, if wc continue to 
expose all the murders committed by the writers 
in that paper, upon sense, grammar, and language. 
From the president of the United States down to 
Tench Coxe (a wide distance we own), there is 
scarcely one man of the party, that is not in the 
habit of employing the true-American words, illy 
and lengthy) whenever they can. In the paper of 
Thursday, we find the following. “ Curious facts, 
relative to a country, illy understood.” We beg 
leave to substitute the word language for country . 

The Aurora-man calls upon his Hog correspon- 
dent to come and get his swill again. For himself, 
he don’t like, and will none of it. 

As many have expressed a curiosity to obtain 
some memoirs of the celebrated Mr. Windham, 
the Editor has been at considerable pains to obtain 
from English journals a correct biography. Hi- 
therto his search has been fruitless. Meanwhile, 
let our readers accept the following paragraph. 

This gentleman is member of parliament for 
Norwich, and is noted for the decision, boldness, 
and correctness of his parliamentary conduct. He 
was a brilliant member of that literary club , in 
which Dr. Johnson) Edmund Burke) t?c. so long 
mingled, and was most lavishly Commended by the 
former in various instances. As a high proof of 
his political talents, the following extorted praise 
has been bestowed even by a reluctant jacobin. 

The talents of Mr. Windham, as a politician, 
are highly respectable. With his education, his 
experience, his powers of reasoning, and his inde- 
fatigable efforts in favour of the cause, which he 
espouses, he is certainly a valuable acquisition to 
the ministry. In abstract questions, where the 
abstruse- aid of logic may be serviceable, Mr. 
Windham will ever have the pre-eminence of any 
tnember at present in parliament. His arguments 
are scholastic, ingenious, and marked with a pre- 
cision, characteristic of himself. In his language, 
he is chaste, copious and forcible. His mode of 
reasoning attracts the most severe attention, while 
it frequently conveys irresistible conviction to the 
most sceptical. He seldom enters into narrative 
or description. His mind is wholly employed in 
evincing the fallacy. His voice is articulate, and 
possesses an uniform tenour of power. He never 
attempts the false glare of rhetorical figure, or 
splendid diction. Anxious to pursue the more solid 
sources of his reasoning faculty, he trusts to the 
mere aid of his logical powers to display his argu- 
ments. Few possess more acuteness in discern- 
ing the weak parts of his ad vers ay’s sentiments, 
of have the power of confuting them with more 
effect. He is a character of respectable hubiis, 
hijjh talents, and useful acquisitions * and jmpar- 
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tiality must acknowledge that his loss is as much 
felt by his former friends, as his support is cherish- 
ed by those, with whom he now adheres. 

Among the many pleasantries, the federal sneer- 
ers have invented to raise the laugh at the expence 
of our French treaty bearer, the following song* 
the production as we understand of a lady) in the 
Gazette of the U. S. is at once good humoured* 
easy, and poetical. 

NAVCr DAITSON’S RETURN. 

Since Nancy Dawson's come to town. 

No London doll will now go down. 

For every ribbon , hat and gown. 

Consult with Nancy Dawson. 

For she can tell you to a hair. 

The size, and hue of wig to wear, 

When to dress, and when go bare:— 

Most knowing Nan^y Dawson ! 

*Tis said, and I believe it true, 

Such skill in lace did Nancy shew. 

She gained a prize, obtain'd by few - 
Oh ! lucky Nancy Dawson ! 

The prize, the Paris belles agreed. 

For Nancy's taste, should be decreed— 

A Doc of Madame Talien's breed 
Sweet pet for Nancy Dawson ! 

This Is not alt that Nancy brings, 

Put many other pretty things. 

For which, the Muse in rapture sings 
The praise of Nancy Dawson. 

The Parisian elegantees do not wear their rib- 
bons in a bow or a knot on the head, but with 
the ends cut into horns , as more appropriate cm- 
blems . 

“ Your face belies you,” said a gentleman to a 
rubicond beggar. « Ah ! Master,” replied the men- 
dicant, “ it is not my face, but my landlord's, he 
is not paid for it yet.” 

A new discovery has been lately made, which 
if it should prove useful, will not be entitled, at 
all events, to the praise of humanity. It is a re- 
ceipt for the destruction of the field mice. By 
catching a dozen, and confining them in a cage 
without food, they will be reduced to the neces- 
sity of eating one another. The survivor being set 
at liberty, will fly to the holes pf his former com- 
panions, and having been thus a cannibal, will fall 
upon and destrQy the whole brood. 

[Farmer ’s Museum 

The Ladies have just now adopted a repulsive 
kind of hat, which may be called the Poking Hat ; 
it has a long projection, like the beak of a snipe, 
and is a good guard against all familiar approach 
of those who have any regard for their eyes. It 
is an invention inspired by the Goddess ofUgliness 9 
and is quite worthy of its origin. 

Trotting match^On the morning of the 7th 
inst. a black, poney 11 1-2 hands high, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Samuel Shephard, of Brotherton, was 
matched, for 20gs. to trot one mile upon the Don- 
caster road in 6 minutes, carrying its owner, who 
rode 14 l-2st. and performed it with great ease in 
4 minutes and 45 seconds, to the astonishment of 
a number of spectators. [York Courant .J 

At the last Malton Races, a match was run be- 
twixt two Hunters, which could arrive at a given 
point in the shortest time. They went the dis- 
tance (four miles) in Jess than fifteen minutes* 
and took one hundred leaps ip their way as they 
crossed the country. Mr. Teas dale was the i fi- 
ner ; Mr. Darlet the fp^r* whom the pdds 
were # starter [York Hsrqif.] 
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nothing. 

(FROM A PARIS PARER*) 

In spite of the wit with which the eyes of our 
fair readers generally inspire us, we cannot deny 
that we are on some occasions afflicted with such 
a degree of mental sterility as to be utterly inca- 
pable of producing any thing at all smart or en- 
tertaining.— What must we say under such cir- 
cumstances ? Nothing , reply our fair readers. That 
is precisely what we have now resolved to do. 
But you will say, that Nothing is a very insignifi- 
cant subject. Is this really your opinion ? For our 
part, on the contrary, we believe that Nothing is 
at present every thing. May not the greater num- 
ber of the voluminous romances, which consume 
*o much paper, and stuff the shelves of so many 
libraries, be very fairly reduced to Nothing? Are 
they not made of Nothing ? Are they not sold, or 
at least are they not read for Nothing ? What is 
obtained from reading them ? Literally Nothing . 
How many people are there now a days, who, 
though originally Nothing i have, after being for a 
moment something, again relapsed into Nothing ? 
What is there in most cases in those pretty heads 
which not unfrequently turn ours ? Nothing . The 
young Olympe pleads for a divorce from the old 
Geronte, to whom she was married last year. 
What is it he has been doing during the year of 
their marriage ? Why truly he has been doing 
Nothing . What does the prude Orphisc, who ex- 
claims so loudly against naked bosoms, conceal 
under the triple fur ? Why she conceals Nothing. 
Can you conceive any thing more witty and spi- 
rited than Mr. Sheridan’s Comedies, or more dull 
and insipid than the monstrous farces of Kotze- 
bue ? Nothing. Is there any thing more unhap- 
py than the lot of an unfortunate stock-jobber, 
more unfeeling than the heart of a rich miser, 
more light than the vows of a lover, more dull 
than the verses of Small Pybus l Still the an- 
swer is Nothing . You see then that Nothing is 
every thing, and even above every thing, for what 
is wanting to what has every thing. But Nothing 
has no where so great influence as over the fair 
sex. They know how to please with Nothing. 
With Nothing they play off all their attractions. 
A Nothing vexes and consoles them ; a Nothing 
puts {hem out of humour, and the same Nothing 
restores them to cheerfulness. A Nothing gives 
them the vapours, and ' in its turn affords them 
pleasure and amusement. But we will no longer 
trespass on your patience with Nothing : and there- 
fore we shall here close our remarks on Nothing I 


Two Suitors in Chancery, being reconciled to 
each other after a very tedious and expensive suit , 
lately applied to an artist to paint a device in com- 
memoration of their returning amity and peace. 
The Artist accordingly painted one of them in Uia 
shirt and the other stark naked. 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE ISAAC SPABES. 

Sparks was a well known bon vivant , and devoted 
his evenings to the purple deity. Tt was remark- 
ed, that, when he got his quantum of the juice of 
the grape, he entirely lost his power of speech, 
though he retained the use of his limbs. Mr. 
Foote was his constant companion in his nocturnal 
Tevels, who was as diminutive in stature, as the 
other was tall and robust. One night, from hav- 
ing been remarkable festive, our chief joker could 
not speak, and Foote was not able to stand. Sparks 
took him up, and placed him on a straddle on his 
neck and shoulders. In this manner they quitted 
the tavern. During their walk home, they were 
accosted by a watchman, who demanded who they 
were. Snacks pointed up to Foote, as much as to 
hint he would inform him; who, on being asked, 
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replied, w that he was only seeing thp gentleman 
home.** 


“ The New-England Palladium” contains the 
following testimony, in favour of the ex-secretary 
of state ; and the Editor of the Port Folio is proud 
to repeat, in every mode, and from every vehicle, 
the praise of pure integrity, which nothing can 
tarnish, and valiant decisiveness, which never wa- 
vered or veered : 

" The democratic party are very eager to call 
<for accounts. The honesty of such a man as Col. 
Pickering, though unspotted thropgh life, is not 
voucher enough for these dragons, who pretend to 
watch the treasury. They seem to hold it a merit 
to examine , when they confess it would be a folly to 
suspect. 

“ Now is this democratic jealousy a sort of stuff 
for shew, or is it for use ? If it be their holiday 
suit, their inauguration dress, we, the people, may 

£ nd out, in case they persist to make every day's 
ear of it, that it is as flimsy as it is tawdry. The 
democrats will be soon out at the elbows. If it be 
for use, pray is not Mr. Gallatin as much to be 
Suspected as Colonel Pickering? The American , 
often tried, and in trying times, and never found 
wanting, is surely as well entitled to confidence, 
as t he foreigner, who, on the only trial he has been 

( >ut to, was found wanting. If they must be jea- 
ous, and they must, for fear is the instinct of weak- 
hess, there let them fix their eyes. The .map, 
whose country lies on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, and whose principles, if he has any, are to be 
found on the other side of the Allegany, is a proper 
subject of their watchfulness. Yet their demo- 
cratic eyes, like the owl’s, are struck blind when 
there is light, and are opened to nothing but dark- 
ness. They see nothing that is obvious they 

believe nothing that is proved. ...their faith is ever 
the most stubborn, where the grounds of suspicion 
I are the lightest. From examining the secretaries 
Pickering and Wolcott’s accounts, we are' told no- 
thing, not even suspicion will result, for they do 
not pretend to suspect them. Nevertheless, they 
will examine. The account of French piracies is 
thirty millions, that , they say, must not be examin- 
ed. No questions asked , as advertisements for the 
return of stolen goods say ; let us ratify a treaty 
that spunges out the claim. Neither French nor 
Swiss accounts, it seems, need vouching or exam- 
ining. With respect to them, jacobin faith has 
its perfect work.’* 

The vice president of the United States com- 
bines, in happy union,* his duty and his delight. 
Now at New- York, frolic and free ; and now at 
Washington, laborious and crafty. Wise as a 
serpent, though not quite Os harmless as a dove , he 
can employ his versatile energies in the most di- 
verse direction, and, like the younger Lyttleton, 
after convincing or alluring his hearers, by his, 
morning eloquence, can, at eve, retire 

“To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with the tangles of Nacrea’s hair. * 


The Aurora advertises for two smart devils, of 
good morals , as apprentices to the printing business. 


In the u New-York Evening Post,** we read* 
with full assent, the following compliment to the 
talents of Mr. G. Mohr is: 

“ The speech of Mr. Governeur Morris is a 
very elegant specimen of that gentleman’s talents. 
It well deserves the high encomiums which have 
been bestowed upon it. Were we to study to 
characterise it in a sentence, we should say, it was 
argumentative, yet graceful; bold, yet respectful; 
witty r yet dignified ; resembling, in happy quota- 


tion, hud illustrative metaphor, the manner of 
Burke, without his exuberance. The friends of 
Mr. Morris, who have the cause of federalism at 
heart, and whose alarms for our constitution have, 
of late, been too much excited, view, with sensa-* 
tions of extreme pleasure, this splendid exertion 
of that gentleman’s abilities. High {expectations 
have long been entertained, that he would produce* 
something worthy of his luminous mind, and we- 
rejoice that the hopes of the most sanguine are at 
length gratified. He has now given u? a pledge, 
that he will not stand aloof in tins period of oom^ 
mon danger.** * ’ 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

k for the port folio. 

! SMOKING A SEGAR, 

' IN THE MANNER OF MILTON. 

PROP*!) in an elbow chair, Fumopo sat* 

With legs divaricating, and with heels 
Recumbent on the stove’s projecting* plate* 

Around his head, in sombrous volumes roll’d 
The clouds of pungent smoke, from volute leaf 
Of plant perfum’d, delicious with the scent 
OT od’ rous bean, dear bought, and brought iron, >’ 
iar . 

His head sublime, thrown back in lofty state, i 
The ceiling’s height contemplates } nor disturb’d > 
Its musing trance, except betimes to squirt 
The sputtering streams of bland saliva off. 

Nor minds the plaints of Betty or of Jack, 

For brass resplendent sullied ; or the spots 
That mar the nicely blacken’d, shining face' 

Of Franklin’s economic fount of heat. 

While on the mantle stands the cheering glass 
Of Gallic cordial, temper’d with the stream 
Of limpid Schuylkill, which erewhile he sips. 

And feels his soul expand, and dreams of hl«. 
Supreme, in Fancy’s airy visions lost. 

In his mind s eye he sees the blooming fai r 
Simper, or smile upon him;....she, for whom 
He almost would resign the fragrant fumes 
Of lov’d segar, and purify his breath. 

But now Ambition fires his swelling thoughts. 

With schemes of public good. He dares to cotnf 
And win the people’s voice. The senate hears 
His voice, resounding in her spacious hall, 

And patriots listen, while Fumoso rails. 

His hand aloft extending, wav’d sublime 

In circle bold alas! the blazing top 

Of taper sunk it strikes.......tlie light’s extinct ! 

His knuckles too are sing’d !....the charm dissolves^ 

His last segar begins to scorch his lip ; 

The drowsy watchman bellows “ dwelf aglock I— 
Fumoso starts' relumes the extinguish’d wick,* * 
•And sadly silent seeks the sweets of sleep. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. 

quiz. 


iv rcmarK.Die instance of numeration ! ! plaudite I. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER* ESQ* 

No. V. 

AMONG those, who are advanced into the vale 
»f years, there is no complaint more common, 
than the increasing degeneracy of the times***. 
They look round the world, and seeing nothing 
that awakens those feelings, which novelty excited 
in the bosom of youth, they exclaim, in bitterness, 
that all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

An old lady, who has the honour of calling me 
her grandson, and whose goodness of heart calls 
forth my love, as much as her grey hairs command 
my reverence, although she can participate in the 
pleasures of the young, and although her easy 
presence checks no decent joy, always insists upon 
this topic, with peculiar warmth and energy. I 
liave controverted the point with her, for the last 
five years, but conviction has not, as yet, been 
produced on either side, for the old lady soon 
grows warm, and I am then silent. I wish to 
combat this mistaken idea, both for her sake, and 
for that of many of her contemporaries ; and shall 
therefore enter into a cursory examination of its 
justice. My readers will not expect that I should 
enter into any philosophical disquisition upon the 
subject. I shall take such a desultory view of it, 
fui suits the u laborious idleness” of a Lounger* 

It has been remarked, that the extent of civiliza- 
tion attained by a country, may be calculated to a 
considerable degree of accuracy, from the nature 
of its amusements* If this principle be admitted, 
we must set down that nation as scarcely more 
than half civilized, where the tormenting a gene- 
rous animal, and finally destroying him, consti- 
tutes the favourite amusement, not of the vulgar 
only, but of those also of more exalted rank. We 
should also scarcely allow, that ano ther was ad- 
vanced more than two thirds in the scale of refine- 
ment, where, in the boxes of a theatre, the steams 
of hot punch, the odour of half decayed apples, the 
craunching of ground nuts, and the smoke of se- 
gars should unite to impress a stranger with the 
belief that he was in a common ale-house, rather 
than in a scene of elegant amusement. But, not 
oply may comparative degrees of civilization be- 
tween one nation and another be estimated by this 
scale ; it affords also a criterion of the compara- 
tive degree of civilization, in the same country, at 
different periods of its history. In Russia, for in- 
stance, the remarkable regulation, that no lady 
sha}} appear drunk in the court assemblies, before 
nine o'clock, was a proof of the rapid advances in 
refinement that had been made in that country ; 
for, it is very doubtful, whether, in the preceding 
reign, the power of a despotic sovereign would have 
been competent to impose such a cruel restriction. 
Probably, the inhabitants df that vast empire arc 
now so fitr improved, that a regulation that no lady 
should appear drunk, before the hour of eleven, 
might be enforced, without any great hazard of a ; 
political convulsion, 


But to return from this digression. I leave to 
others the task of examining and appreciating the 
advances of the present age, in the several branches 
of philosophy. I shall only attempt to vindicate 
its superiority, by the superior taste and elegance 
of its amusements ; and, by comparing them with 
those of preceding generations, endeavour to de- 
monstrate on which side the advantage lies. 

I have already incidentally mentioned the thea- 
tre : let us begin our estimate, by comparing the 
dramatic writings of the present day, with those of 
preceding times. The dramas, which were ad- 
mired and applauded by those, who complain of 
our degeneracy, although the pruning knife may 
have been sedulously employed, are now barely 
tolerated. Even the sparkling wit of Congreve 
and Farquhar is no longer admitted, as atonement 
for their indelicacy. In this respect, the gradual 
improvement of successive generations is parGcu- 
larly observable. The Spectator (if I mistake 
not), records the licentiousness of the drama as 
having attained to such a pitch, that the female 
part of society often attended the theatre at the 
first representation of a new play, lest the licen- 
tiousness of the author might prevent their ap- 
pearance there on the second. It is also, I believe, 
recorded in the same work, that a play was not un- 
frequently performed, in the reign of Charles the 
second, in which a young gallant deliberately un- 
dressed himself to his shirt and drawers ; and, 
what is yet more remarkable, the play, in which 
this interesting incident was introduced, was writ- 
ten by a woman*. Let the dramas of Mrs. Inch- 
bald, Mrs. Cowley, and Miss Lee be placed in 
honourable opposition to this degradation of the 
dignity and delicacy of the female character. 

It will scarcely be questioned, that a taste for 
reading is now much more universally diffused, 
than formerly, particularly among the softer sex. 
I will venture to affirm, that the present age not 
only offers a greater variety of works for their per- 
usal, but that they are also much better adapted 
for the recreation of a pure mind. Amidst the 
inundation of novels, annually poured forth from 
the circulating library, there are few, however 
trifling they may be in construction, or deficient 
in incident, that are immoral in their tendency ; 
there are few that will corrupt the heart, although 
they may mislead it, by false views of human life. 
I well remember, that, a short time since, I was 
passing the day with the good old lady, whom I 
have commemorated in the former part of this 
paper. The weather was tempestuous. Two 
young ladies, who were paving a visit at henhouse, 
were obviating the gloom of the day, by amusing 
themselves with their needles ; but she, whose age 
and infirmities deprive her, to a considerable ex- 
tent, of that resource, appeared to sit uncomfort- 
ably in her arm-chair; and her feelings were 
farther irritated, by occasional twinges of rheuma- 
tism. Silence and .stupor appeared to be gradually 
invading the company, when the old lady desired 
me to go to a small closet, which was the reposi- 
tory of her little library, and bring out something 


* 7>e Rover, orJ*ni*hcd Cavers, by Bfrs. Befcn, i 


to read, in order to dissipate the gloom which sur- 
rounded us. 

The collection was small; and I could find no- 
thing so likely to suit the purposes of amusement, 
as some very early volumes of a celebrated English 
miscellany, the Lady's Magazine. I took up one 
at random, and began to read aloud the first tale 
that I met with. I had not read above two pages; 
before I began to be a little alarmed for the pro* 
gress of the story, as I have an unfortunate irrita- 
bility of system, that is very apt to call up the 
blood in my face, upon any sudden surprise of this 
nature. Before I had finished the third, I was 
seized with a short cough ; the ladies raised their 
eyes from their work at intervals, and cast a look 
of apprehension at each other ; and my poor grand- 
mother, before I had come to the bottom of the 
fourth, requested me to close the book. 

I do not wish to specify the tale ; it will be suf- 
ficient to observe, that nothing could easily be 
more impure, either in its construction, or its ca- 
tastrophe. Yet this was one of the earliest 
volumes of a work, which still exists, and bore on 
its title-page the same assurance with the present 
volume... .that it was a work compiled for the 
entertainment of the fair sex, and adapted solely to 
their use and amusement. If the present proprie- 
tor of this female miscellany were to season his 
work occasionally, with a tale of this nature, I ap- 
prehend, that he would soon find a lamentable de- 
ficiency in the list of his subscribers. 

I am afraid of extending this essay to too great 
a length ; and I feel symptoms of weariness, which 
admonish me to draw to a close* With two or 
three remarks upon dancing and dress, two im- 
portant topics in a Lounger’s estimation, I shall 
conclude the present paper* 

I have lately re-perused a ludicrous letter upon 
ancient dancing, which appeared in the 40th num- 
ber of the Port Folio, under the signature of Gre- 
gory Grisby* If this letter give a just account of 
the figures of the dances of former days, which 
there is no reason to doubt, I think that we may 
congratulate ourselves upon our superior elegance 
and refinement* Some of our beaux may, perhaps, 
occasionally break a lady's shins, by a too ostenta- 
tious display of their agility in a new step ; but this 
is a rare occurrence* I own, that I am utterly at 
a loss to conceive, what would be the consequence, 
if we were to introduce into the assembly-room, 
some of the whimsical figures mentioned by Gre- 
gory Grisby ; such as hitting each other’s elbows, 
and trotting and galloping, not to mention the kis- 
ses, which seem to have been bestowed in those 
days, with such liberality. Now, although I am 
disposed to consider kissing as a most delightful 
invention, yet I cannot help thinking, that place* 
may be found, more convenient for the perform- 
ance of that animating ceremony » than a public 
assembly-room. 

With respect to dress, I apprehend, that every 
person, who has a taste for simplicity, and whf 
really admires the fairest workmanship of heaven, 
will unite in preferring the simple elegance of it* 
present style, to the stiff stays which distorted, and 
the expanding hpop which disfigured the forms of 
beauty, in the days of pjqy ancestors* The sayrj$? 
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indeed, may be facetious upon the liberality with 
which, in some instances, the person is displayed : 
but this is neither a general, nor is it a necessary 
consequence of the present fashion* Whenever 
my grandmother adverts to this topic, I point, with 
an air of triumph, to a picture of my great aunt, 
which hangs in one of her apartments, and which 
affords, to the full, as generous a display of the 
upper part of her person, as we are blest with in 
the present day. I cannot help thinking, that 
much less danger is to be apprehended from the 
prevalence of this fashion, than has been supposed 
by some rigid moralists. The display has already 
lost the fascination of novelty, and further disco- 
veries must take place, in order to excite the 
ardent gaze. I remember, that, upon the first 
introduction of the present style of undress, the 
crowding of the beaux afforded an infallible sign 
where any lady was seated, who was unusually 
bountiful in the display of her charms. But this 
is the case no longer; and, from the change that 
I have observed in this particular, I am in great 
hopes, that, by the close of this winter, those beau- 
ties which, by their concealment, fired the imagi- 
nation, will be regarded with nearly the same in- 
difference, as a naked nose, or a naked elbow. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

KOTZEBUE VINDICATED. 

Mr. Qldschool, 

A WRITER in the theatrical department of your 
miscellany, has, in one or two recent instances, 
involved, in one general anathema, the writings of 
Kotzebue. This is so contrary to the usual urba- 
nity of the criticisms, which appear in the Port Fo- 
lio, and, in my apprehension, so hostile to the inte- 
rests of literature and taste, that I have determined j 
to request your insertion of a brief vindication of 
the dramatic writings of that much abused author. ! 

In the censure that has been passed upon him 
by some of the foreign literary journals, I can- 
not help thinking that hostility to his supposed 
political opinions, has had no small share. The in- 
tolerance, which is shewn on both sides of the 
question, would be scarcely believed by any, who 
were not conversant with those miscellanies. 
Amidst the storm of conflicting passions, taste and 
genius prefer their claims in vain. They are too 
often sacrificed, without remorse, at the shrine of 
political bigotry. The writings of Kotzebue have 
been treated by critics of one class, with marked 
severity; and the derisions of prejudice on one 
side of the Atlantic, have, I think, been too has- 
tily echoed and adopted on the other. I am parti- 
cularly concerned at witnessing their appearance 
in the Port Folio ; for the Editor is too well versed 
in that “ lofty and columnar work,” the Pursuits 
of Literature, not to remember that “ Politics arc 
transitory,” but that w wit is eternal.” 

The objections to the writings of Kotzebue may, 
I believe, be referred to two heads. He has been 
accused, ip the first place, of drawing his vicious 
characters from high life, and confining virtue to* 
those in a more humble state ; and in the second,, 
of inculcating principles subversive of the founda- 
tions of morality. I shall consider these objec- 
tions, in order. 

I cannot thipk that the first is entitled to any 
great weight, even if it were founded in fact ; but 
it has not even the merit of being true. Upon the 
same principles, upon which Kotzebue is condemn- 
ed, it would be very easy to accuse every English 
dramatist, from Shakspeare downwards, of rank 
jacobinism, and the proof, I think, would be found 
equally easy. If Kotzebue means to t^raw the cha- 
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racter of an oppressor he must assign it to that 
class of men, to whom the institutions of society 
have given the power of oppressing ; if he wish to j 
sketch a seducer, he must seek for him among 
that clhss, which is most amply endowed with the 
means of gratifying the passions, and which would 
be disposed to regard as a degradation, a matrimo- 
nial alliance with an inferior. The poet and the 
dramatist have, almost universally, represented the 
humble* or at least the middling classes of life, as 
most favourable to the growth of virtue. Philoso- 
phy might, perhaps, teach us, that this opinion has 
been too hastily and top generally adopted ; but© if 
it be erroneous, Kotzebue is not its founder. 

But let us examine, how far this opinion, even if 
it were just in the abstract, is founded in fact. 
With the exception of “ The Happy Family,” and 
the u Force of Calumny,” my acquaintance with 
the writings of Kotzebue is confined to those dra- 
mas, which have been exhibited on the Philadel- 
phian stage. And where shall we find proofs of 
the justice of this accusation, in The Corsicans, the 
Count of Burgundy, Lovers Vows, False Shame, 
The Stranger, The Virgin of the Sun, and Pizarro ? 
Some have indeed gone so far as to censure Kotze- 
bue, for delineating Pizarro in such odious colours, 
and for representing the Peruvians in so amiable, 
and the Spaniards in so detestable a light. But the 
author has not, in this instance, assumed any po- 
etical license. The pen of the eloquent Robert- 
son, and of their own countryman, Las Casas, has 
consigned the atrocities of the invaders, to the exe- 
cration of all posterity ; and the brutal severity of 
their leader, justly entitles him to the application 
of the keen effusion of the Roman satirist, and de- 
signates him as a monster. 

Nulla virtute redemptum 

A vitiis 

I might fill up every column in the Port Folio, 
were I to enter into a minute examination of the 
story of these dramas, in order to prove my asser- 
tion. But the task would be a tedious one, and I 
would rather leave it to the investigation of your 
readers, and proceed, at once, to examine the jus- 
tice of those censures, which have been cast upon 
our author’s writings, as subversive of the princi- 
ples of morality. I must confess, that this charge 
appears to me, equally unfounded with the other. 

I should be rather inclined to maintain, that the 
dramatic writings of Kotzebue arc remarkable for 
their moral tendency. The greater part of them, 
either directly or indirectly, recommend or enforce 
some moral principle. But is this absolutely ne- 
cessary in the construction of a drama ? If no play 
were to be represented, of which the moral was 
not apparent, what would become of many of those 
writings, which are the delight and ornament of 
the English stage? Where shall we find the 
moral of many of the dramas of the great master 
of the passions ? Where shall we find it in two- 
thirds of the brilliant and witty comedies of the 
eighteenth century ? Many of them seem merely 
designed to exhibit a natural picture of human 
life and human character, and the moral appears 
to be entirely a secondary consideration. 

The Stranger is, perhaps, more exceptionable 
than any other of Kotzebue’s dramas ; and the 
clamour against it has been particularly vehement 
and indignant. I am in doubt, however, whether 
the censure cast upon it be altogether just. Two 
female writers have attacked this play, with. all the 
indignation which generally animates the bosom 
of the fair, against a fallen sister. Far be it from 
me to attempt to weaken, in the smallest degree, 
those obligations, which maintain female dignity, 
and enforce female virtue ; yet I am strongly in- 
clined to doubt the purity and justice of that mo- 
rality, which would refuse our pity and forgiveness 
to one, whose fall was momentary, and who had 
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attempted to repair her error, by three years of 
solitary grief and repentance*. 

With the exception of this one play, I think, that 
I may defy the enemies of Kotzebue to point out 
any incidents, which have an immoral tendency, 
in the dramas that I have enumerated* On the 
other hand, it will be easy to produce from them 
specimens of the purest morality* 1 know not that 
there exists, upon the English stage, a finer and 
more instructive scene, than that in Lover’s Vows, 
in which the pastor awakens the conscience of th£ 
seducer, and stimulates him to repentance# v < False 
Shame abounds with the most excellent senti- 
ments; and where shall we find more tender and 
soothing pictures of domestic life, that sacred scene 
which is so favourable to the growtfoof our purest 
and most virtuous feelings, than in the Corsicans, 
and the Happy Family ? 

Having attempted the defence of our author 
against theoc two accusations, I might proceed to 
vindicate his claim -to the meed of genius. But 
this is a needless task. . The multitudes, who have 
been agitated and interested by the productions of 
his'muse, in Europe, and in this country, and the 
vehement hostility with which he has been attack* 
ed, afford the most unequivocal testimony of its 
justice. I can only pity his insensibility, who 
does not trace the pencil of a master, in the deline- 
ation of the romantic Rolla (perhaps the most in- 
teresting dramatic character that was ever con- 
ceived) ; of the elder Pompiliana and the countess 
Natalia, in the Corsicans ; of the young Henry and 
Elizabeth, in the Count of Burgundy ; of the In- 
jured Husband, in the Force of Calumny; and the 
artless Cora, in the Virgin of the Sun. Where 
shall we find, except in our own Shakspeare, inci- 
dents and situations more strongly productive of 
dramatic effect, than the interview between the 
father and daughter, in the Corsicans, the father 
and son, 4 n Lover’s Vows, the husband and wife 
in the Stranger, the generous heroism of Rolla, in 
the Virgin of the Sun, and his rescue of the child* 
in Pizarro ? I could multiply instances still fur- 
ther, but I would avoid the tediousness of a cata- 
logue. Kotzebue is a voluminous writer ; he has* 
perhaps, written too hastily ; perhaps too much ; 
but, when the number and variety of his dramatic 
efforts are recollected, it is, I think, no small praise 
to him, that he has written so well. 


THE DRAMA. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE play of Deaf and Dumb, was repeated on 
Friday, with increased excellence in the perfor- 
mance. We omitted, in our last review, to ob- 
serve that the 28th number of the Port Folio* 
contains a minute analysis of this drama, taken 
from a respectable foreign print. The perfciAr- 
mances fixed for Monday evening, were postponed 
in consequence ot the sudden indisposition of Mr* 
Fullerton ; whose melancholy fate we sincerely 
deplore. This circumstance disappointed a rntta- 
ber of persons, who were attracted to the Theatre, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weathp!?* 
by the expectation of witnessing Mrs. Merr#*m 
first appearance, after her long and severe ittqjK 
position. We cordially congratulate her on Cr 
recovery; both for her own sake, and for thafrm 
the town, Her Cora in’the Virgin of the Sun* 
Wednesday, was performed in her usual style- o£ 
finished excellence. We have spoken of this play 


* The only questionable part of this drama, is obviated 
by an alteration in it, as performed at the New Theatre, in 
this city. Mrs. Haller is represented as having suddenly 
stopped, before the had completed the measure of her guilt • 
and the feelings of the spectators sympathise tip, mart 
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fh a former review and shaft therefore, only stop 
to applaud Mr. Wood’s excellence in Rolla. Not- 
withstanding the difficulty of the task imposed upon 
him, in following Cooper in one of his most inte- 
resting characters, his manner of performing it 
reflected the highest credit on himself, and fully 
merited those plaudits which were frequently and 
liberally bestowed by the audience. The little 
after piece of What would the Man be at, is a 
spirited and satirical sketch ; and displayed to ad- 
vantage the versatility of Bernard’s talents in the 
personification of the three brothers. And the 
parts of the niece and uncle were sustained with 
much spirit by Mr. Warren and Miss Westray. 

On Friday a new romantic drama was brought 
forward, called Joanna of Montfaucon. This is a 
translation, or rather, an adaptation of a drama of 
Kotzebue’s by* the celebrated Cumberland. It may 
naturally be supposed that his pen would never be 
prostituted in the cause of immorality. His under- 
taking this task therefore, is an evidence that this 
play is worthy the attention of a liberal audience. 
It may be necessary to inform some readers, that it 
was produced at Covent-Garden with a view to at- 
tract some portion of the crowds, which the splen- 
did spectacle of Pizarro invited to Drury Lane. It 
^abounds therefore in beautiful scenery, and stage 
effects. This drama was well acted; it was cast 
with the whole strength of the house ; the talents 
-of our two great actresses were suited m it, and 
their parts were sustained with their wonted per- 
fection. The decorations bestowed upon it evin- 
ced the liberality of the Managers; and we 
^therefore witnessed with unfeigned concern, thje 
melancholy spectacle of a hbuse nearly deserted, 
notwithstanding the ; multiplied sources. of attrac- 
tion. The frequent repetition of thia circumstance, ! 
we fear, will paralize their future efforts. If the 
practice of collecting numerous and splendid' par- 
;ties upon the nights appropriated to theatrical per- 
formances, should continue ; it is impossible but 
•that the managers must sustain a heavy loss at the 
idose of the season, instead of that remuneration of 
.their labours which .they . have a right to expect 
from the justice and liberality of the public. 

MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO, x , 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

FROM TUR SHOP OP MESSRS. COLOH JND SPQNUEfi., 

A FRENCH writer, declaiming against the fate 
-Catharine of Russia^ has the following animated 
apostrophe: 

O, Catharine! dazzled by thy greatness, of 
Which I have had a near view ; charmed with thy 
beneficence, which rendered so many individuals 
happy; seduced by the thousand amiable qualities 
that have been admired in thee, I would fain have 
erected a monument to thy glory : but torrentsnf 
Hood flow in upon me, and inundate my design ; 
the ^chains of thirty millions of slaves ring Jn my 
^ars, 1 and deafen me ; the crimes which have 
reigned in thy name call forth my indignation ; I 
throw away my pen, and exclaim, u Let there.be 
henceforth no glory, without virtue ! Let injustice 
apd depravity, be transmitted with no. other laurel 

posterity, than t he snakes of Nemesis!” 

WWTe RaBfettT Burns, the Ayrshire plough- 
man, was yourig and obscure, among the peasants 
‘ofhi$ 'bleak mountains he instituted at Tarbolton a 
sort of literary symposium, or bachelor’s club.! 
The following was one of the rules, by which this 
band of brothers was bound. 

a Every man, proper for a meniber of this club,} 
must have a frank, honest,' open heart; above any i 
thing dirty or mean. ~AM must be a professed J 


over of one or more of the female sex. No mean 
spirited, worldly mortal, whose only will is to heap 
up money shall upon any pretence whatever be ad* 
mitted.” 


Dr. Johnson, in the following terms, once con- 
soled Boswell, sorrowing for his indolence, and 
despairing of a cure. 

Resolution will sometimes relax, and diligence 
will sometimes be interrupted; but let no acci- 
dental surprize or deviation, whether short or long, 
dispose you to despondency. Consider these fail- 
ings as incident to all mankind. Begin again, 
where you left off, and endeavour to avoid the se- 
ducements, that prevailed over you before. 

Among the wiser precepts of learning nothing 
can be more useful, than to recall vagrant genius 
to the course of industry, by examples of intense 
application, bestowed by the most accomplished 
scholars. Nothing can be more false or fatal to 
learning, than the common opinion, that what- 
ever is easy or excellent in composition may be 
struck out at a heat • Some of the most vivaci- 
ous passages in Prior and La Fontaine were 
slowly and painfully elaborated. Junius applies the 
word labour to his letters. Dr. Blair gave a week 
to the composition of a short sermon, and when 
Hume was complimented by a noble Marquis, 
now living, on the correctness of his style, par- 
ticularly in his History of England — he observed 
u If he had shewn any peculiar correctness ; it 
was o\yipg to the uncommon care he took in the 
execution of his work, as he wrote it over three 
times before he sent it to the prpss.” ' 


Owen Cambridge a most brilliant literary cha- 
racter and as distinguished as Toph^m Beapclerc 
for a delicate taste and an ardent love of elegant 
letters, wrote many papers in The World, a well 
known periodical work, j During the progress of 
the above publication, being one Sunday at church, 
he was remarkably grave. and thoughtful.. This 
? was remarked by Mrs. Cambridge, who being ap- 
prehensive that he had heard bad news to make 
him so uncommonly gloomy, asked him what he 
was thinking of? “upon a very important sub- 
ject indeed, my dear,” said he, “• I am thinking 

of the next world." 

Abbe Brotier, the Editor of the best Tacitus ex- 
tant, was wont to declare that to study is Paradise , 
to compose is Purgatory , and to print is Hell. 

In the European Magazine for Jan. 1800 , a 
writer in the Critical Department, analysing a 
new book,, entitled Irish Pursuits of Literature, 
declares that the reputation of the original Pur- 
suits of Literature has not been confined to this 
country. It has extended to our sisjter kingdom, 
and has received equal consideration there. The 
present author speaks of it with a degree of rap* 
ture, which it has hardly experienced in England, 
and declares the author to be nobleminded, pro- 
foundly learned, and whom posterity will hail as 
the, Seventh Satirist; with all the playfulness of 
wit, the, severity of virtue, and the" hohestv of re- 
ligion, unsparingly applying the rod to infidelity, 
superstition, ^anarchy, vice and folly ; and bestow- 
ing the wreath on piety, learning, knowledge, and 
taste, 

“ In thoughts, that breathe and words that bum.'’ 

I am unalterably of opinion, that the ladies, after 
the perusal of the following article, will hardly, 
choose, for their yoke mate in the “ matrimonial 
waggdh/’^uch dull brutes as Bttdaus and Turhebus: 
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It is related of those deep scholars, Budaus and 
Turnebus, that they spent their wedding day in a 
severe prosecution of their usual studies in recon- 
dite literature. Their poor ladies, I am afraid, had 
but little reason to expect much happiness from 
lovers, who could prefer the dreary researches of 
grammatical fend critical learning, to the high and 
innocent delights of nuptial festivity. The bosom, 
which, at such seasons, could have room for any 
other sentiment than love and joy, must have been 
too cold for the social duties, and fit only for the 
damp walls of a monastic cell. 

Peter Pindar , whose genius now resembles 
an “ idle taper, flaring a9 it wastes,” has just ad- 
dressed an abusive epistle to the celebrated Count 
Rumprrd. In this unequal production there is 
much to excite the disgust and contempt of the 
reader ; but there may be seen among thick dark- 
ness an occasional corruscation of wit. In his 
exordium, this worn out bard tells us that his muse 
“ Now to a Tanket tunes the willing lyre : 

Spite of the ingratitude of Cooks and Kings, 

Strikes to Count Hum ford’s tuneful name the strings; 
Who from hit favourite little Rumford came, 

To build on Smoke bis fortune and his fame. 

In another passage our saucy bard thus cx. 
claims: 

“ What gratitude, what thanks to thee are due, 
Instructing a great empire — hpw to cbetuJ 
Great* man, whose ferule genius should contrive 
To soften rocks, and flay the flints 'alive ; 

And make, though envy unbelieving grins, 

: Pouches and handsome purses of their skins t 
, Kay more, but yet methinks a dangerous bint. 

To perfect jelly turn the honest flint j 
For hence an inconvenience may arise. 

To this discovery rogues will turn their eyes.... 

The felons dread, for robbery, murder, rape, 

Will eat their various (fadling* and escape. 

From , these specimens it will appear that Pe- 
ter’s flame, once vivid enough, is now dying in 
the socket, and that either the caustic poetry, or 
the cudgel qf Gifford has frightened the muse of 
Pindar away 1 This splenetic effusion against the 
American emigrant boasts but little inspiration, 
except that of want, and altliough a sparkle glitter* 
ing or precious may be sometimes seen 

M Yet, who for one poor pearl of cloudy ray, 

• Through Alpine dunghills delves fils desperate way?'* 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

ONE might as well think to describe the various 
convolutions apd grotesque developements of a 
cloud, driven by the wind, as to give an. accurate 
description of the various forms^ assumed by 
Fashion. Every gradation of hue has been sue* 
xessively exhibited to allureUhe beaux# When We 
behold . the most beautiful female* forms, gliding in 
our public streets, robed id white, and with their 
lovely necks decorated with chains oigold, we can 
scarcely forbear exclaiming, Really, ladies, this is 
too much, to attack us, at once, with the united 
attractions of gold and beauty l ” 


< domestic Manufactures# 

THE more any| country manufactures for itself, 
the more it bpcomcsjruly independent of all others, 
and of coqyse, free from the influence of foreign 
events, either of war or peace. This is an axiorp 
too cSflfre^dent ,tQ n^d a sylogism tp prove it* 
But fo accomplish this great national object, re* 
<p£rep public patronage, as well as individual 
exertion and enterprise* A nation in which bot|| 
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these qualities are united, will soon be able not only 
to supply its own wants, but will have a superfluity 
to spare for others. 

Of all the articles of domestic manufacture, and 
general consumption, none perhaps offers more 
facility for its triumphant establishment than Book- 
Printing, and the other collateral arts* as the En- 
gravers, Type-Founders, Paper-Makers and Book ' 
Binders, which all depend on it for their existence. 
These several trades, if completely established, 
would employ many thousand hands, and retain 
some millions of mqney in our country, which we 
have been accustomed to send abroad for annual 
supplies; and if the American presses were more 
occupied with works of acknowledged excellence 
and utility, instead of Immoral and frivolous novels, 
which constitute too great a part of young ladies* 
libraries, they would contribute to polish, and mo- 
ralize the rising generation, and to stem the tor- 
tent of idleness, dissipation, and extravagance, 
which have so dreadfully affected every class of ( 
society. I 

The experience of several years has evinced, | 
that we can print books, as cheap as we can import 
them, of all the common editions. And, although 
some that have been published, have been deficient 
in correctness and elegance of execution, there is 
nothing wanting but adequate encouragement, to 
remove this complaint, and to enable American 
artists to rival foreigners, in both these respects. 
As soon as the public, banishing prejudice, is wil- 
ling to pay as much for a Philadelphia, as for a 
London edition of the same book, the execution 
will be equal; those works only excepted, that are 
embellished with the most expensive engravings, 
and which are calculated only for curious men, of 
princely fortunes* 

Pennsylvania has many advantages over all her 
sister states, for perfecting this establishment..... 
Her central situation, which enables her to supply 
the north and south with facility ; her numerous 
paper mills, of which she contains more than alii 
the other states taken together ; her type foundry, 
an art which she possesses exclusively ; her nu-| 
fnerous printing-offices ; her many ingenious art- 
ists, in all the branches concerned ; arid the cha-, 
racter she has justly obtained, of executing some 
of the best printed work, which has been done in 
the United States :....all these circumstances taken 
together, form an important aggregate, and may 
enable her* before apy other state, not only to es- 
tablish the fame of Philadelphia editions of books, 
but to render them aa object of national interest 
.And benefit. And, when we advert to the great in- 
conveniences the metropolis labours under, from 
the interruption of navigation during the winter 
months, and the growing competition of New-York 
and Baltimore, in her foreign and domestic com- 
merce, it will be thought necessary to improve the 
advantages we possess to the utmost* 

It is with real pleasure, therefore, that we em- 
brace every opportunity of giving publicity to pro- 
posals for printing American editions of foreign li- 
terature; but more especially when the article 
proposed is of considerable magnitude, as well as 
genuine merit ; and when we have reason to expect, 
from the character of the editor, considerable neat- 
peas and correctness in the execution. Such, among 
others which we have had occasion recently to an- 
nounce in the columns of this paper, is the propos- 
od 44 Edition of the Sukdt British Classics .** The 
works of Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, and other 
oelebrated essayists, will last os long os the purity 
of the English language, and are far abpye our 
■praise, both as to matter and style. The papers of 
the Rambler, Spectator, 8cc. are equally adapted to 
entertain by a display of gehuine attic wit, as to 
instruct and reform, by their religious au£ moral* 
doctrines,’ conveyed in the most agreeable arid 
suasive manner. Parts of these worftsafre in most 
public and private libraries* but an uniform collec- 


tion of the whole is but in few hands* The price of 
a complete set of the London edition, has been 
greater than many people could spare, and more 
than others have chosen to expend, at one time, 
on books. Such persons will now have an oppor- 
tunity to supply themselves with the whole of those 
invaluable essays, at a reduced price, to be paid in 
small sums, which they hardly miss, and at the 
same time enjoy the gratification of reflecting, that 
they are promoting the manufactures and real in- 
dependence of their country. 

[Relf's Philadelphia Gazette • 

BIOGRAPHY. 

THE LIFE OF MIGUEL CERVANTES DB SAAVEDRA. 

Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra , the most 
celebrated literary character of modern Spain, was 
born about the year 1549. Neither he himself, 
nor any authentic biographer, has mentioned the 
place of his nativity; so that different parts of 
Spain have laid claim to that honour, with as much 
zeal of contention as the different places which 
of old were claimants for the cradle of Homer. 
The province of Andalusia seems on the whole to 
possess the best title. His descent is by himself 
said to have been honourable ; and his writings 
prove that his education must have been liberal ; 
but his own total silence as to the manner in 
which he passed his youth, and the circumstance 
of his serving as a common volunteer in the army 
of Mark Antony Colonna, seem to prove that he 
had no other patrimony than his sword and learn- 
ing. When his military service commenced is 
doubtful; it is certain, however, that embarking 
with the troops under Colonna, on board the fleet 
commanded by Don John of Austria, he Was pre- 
sent at the famous battle of Lepanto in 1571, 
where he had the misfortune to lose his left hand 
by a shot. Either in this expedition, or in his 
service as chamberlain to cardinal Aquaviva at 
Rome, he obtained a certain share of wealth ; for 
in his captivity at Algiers during five years and a 
half* which commenced in 1574, when he was 
taken by a Barbary corsair, he appears to have 
been well furnished with money, which he liberal- 
ly bestowed among his fellow-captives. Several 
romantic circumstances, but of dubious authority, 
are recorded of him whilst a slave at Algiers. 
A large price was paid for his ransom, which to- 
gether with his subsequent Expense of living, pro- 
bably in the free style ©f a soldier, entirely ex- 
hausted his store. He had already established a 
reputation for poetical talents in his country, 
which was much augmented by the publication in 
1584 of his 44 Galatea,** a poem in six books, de- 
dicated to Ascanio Colonna. He likewise, either 
before or after his captivity, or in both periods, 
composed various pieces for the Spanish theatre, 
which was then nearly in a state of barbarism, 
and of which, in its more regular form, he is 
reckoned one of the fathers. A course of years 
little accounted for, now elapsed in the life of Cer- 
vantes, of the incidents of which scarcely any 
thing is known, but that he married, was reduced 
to great distress, and finally was lodged in a jail 
for debt. In this forlorn situation he composed 
the work which has conferred immortal honour 
on his name — his 44 Don Quixote.’* As to the se- 
rious purpose of it, various opinions have been 
given, probably with more fancy arid subtlety than* 
truth. Perhaps he had nothing further in view 
than to write a diverting and instructive satire of 
the' extravagant tales, which * under the title of 
romances, over-rail the age, and prejudiced the ; 
taste, St least, if riot the manners, of his coun- 
try. That any thing like practical knight-erran- 
try was the foible of his countrymen at that time,) 
is a supposition not warranted by the state of so- 
ciety 1 ; and a soldier and patriot could not wish to 
quell the gallant spirit of martial enterprise. But 


books of chivalry, with their monstrous fiction# 
and affected sentiments, were fair game for a matt 
of wit and sense ; nor could they be more agree* 
bly ridiculed, than by displaying their effects oa 
the imagination of a madman, resolved to put 
their lessons into practice. The first part of thin 
work was printed at Madrid in 1 605, and its suc- 
cess was prodigious. It was read by all ages and 
ranks ; its fame spread into foreign countries, and 
editions and translations of it were multiplied. It 
seems to have had its full effect in correcting the 
public taste, and putting a stop to the fabrication 
of romances. That it also lowered the adventur* 
ous spirit of the Spanish nation, and laid the foua- 
dation of the timid indolence under which it has 
since languished, is probably an overstrained con- 
clusion. With respect to the author, it appears 
to have* been the means of liberating him from 
prison, and obtaining him a degree of patronage 
from the great ; but the court and kingdom of 
Spain have by no act of solid bounty freed them- 
selves from the disgrace of suffering their great- 
est genius to sink under the depression of habitual 
indigence. In 1613 Cervantes published his 
“ Novels,** which are agreeable specimens of that 
kind of writing, and became popular. They are 
of a similar character with some introduced into 
the adventures of Don Quixote, and display hi* 
inventive and descriptive talents in serious story, 
as the other had done in burlesque* Indeed, Cer- 
vantes, though he chose to make the fictions of 
chivahry the ohject of his ridicule, had much of 
the romantic in his own composition ; and in the 
points of love and heroism was a true Spaniard, 
though he discarded the follies of enchantment 
and supernatural agency. While preparing for 
the press a second part of his Don Quixote, he 
underwent the mortification of being anticipated 
-by an Arragonian writer of mean genius, under 
the name of Alonzo Fernandez de Avellaneda; 
who not only debased the original by a very insi- 
pid and absurd application of its plan and charac- 
ters, but loaded, the author with much personal 
abuse* Cervantes, however, reclaimed his right, 
by publishing, in 1615, a true second part, which 
sufficiently proved that the author of the first was 
alone capable of an adequate continuation, and 
which was received with avidity by all who had 
been interested in tht genuine Don Quixote. A- 
bout this time he a|so published a poem entitled 
44 A Voyage to Parnassus,** which was an iron*- 
cal satire upon the Spanish poetry of his time, 
and upon the bad taste of patrons. This wan 
more likely to increase the number of his ene- 
mies, than to acquire him any substantial favours 
ifvosn the great* Accordingly, such was his po- 
verty at this period, that he was obliged to self 
eight plays and as many interludes to a bookseL 
ler, for want of means to print them on his anfit 
account* The indifferent terms he was upon 
with the actors prevented his bringing theut'Sls 
the stage; and indeed the rising reputation dff 
Lepe de la Vega had eclipsed that of Cervantes 
as a dramatic writer. His last work was a novel* 
entitled^ 44 The Troubles of Persiles and Sigid- 
mundd,’* which he did not live to print. I n ldfc 
preface, that humour, which had illuminated 
pages of his Don Quixote, still flashes out, aaifl; 
dispels the gloom of poverty and sickness. 
relates an adventure which befel him on a jouuiil 
on horseback to Toledo, when a scholar, who Jteill 
joined the company, being informed who he wa% 
leaps from his ass, in a rapture, pros him lugfc 
compliments, and in ttye course oF conversations 
recommends 1 him a regimen for the dropsy.uffe* 
der which he laboured. Cervantes, however, ex- 
cuses himself from complying with his advif*(N» 
44 My life/’ &ays he, u is drawing to a period* 
and by the daily journal of my pulse, which 1 find 
will have finished its course by next Sunday sJt 
farthest, 1 shall also have finished my career s. 
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that you arc c6»c in the very nick of time to be 
acquainted with me.” An affectionate dedication 
of this work to his best patron, the count de Le- 
mos, is dated April 19, 1617; and as he mentions 
in it that he had already received extreme unc- 
tion, it is probable that a day or two more finish- 
ed viie scene. A licence was granted in the Sep- 
tember following to the widow of Cervantes to 
print this novel for her own benefit ; and it was 
probably the only property this literary glory of 
his country had to leave. 

To enter into a discussion of the character and 
merits of such an original and unrivalled perfor- 
mance as u Don Quixote,” would carry us be- 
yond the limits a- signed to the present biographi- 
cal sketch. Perhaps a critic of the present day 
would not disco' , n it all those marks of a tran- 
sccndant geniu > *.vhic. h it has been supposed to 
possess; but a which has not only become 

a classic throu;;\o»n id I Europe, but which has in 
a manner obs^ti vci t i* jme of all the other litera- 
ture of its counu>, in; i *s enriched every mo- 
dern language with won c and phrases to express 
new ideas, cannot but rank with toe capital pro- 
ductions of the human invention. It would be an 
^endless task to enumerate ail the editions of the 
original, or versions of it, in different countries. 
They still occasionally appear, decorated with all 
the art of the engraver and typographer. The 
other works of the author meet with few readers 
out of Spain. His “ Novels” have indeed been 
considerable favourites, but are superseded by 
more modern productions# His poems and plays 
nre exclusively accommodated to the taste of his 
country ; nor do they seem there to have ranked 
Among master-pieces. 


POLITICS. 

fftOM TBS NXW-YORK BVK1TSV0 POST. 

AS EXAMINATION OF THE PSESIDBNT'S 
MESSAGE , CONTINUED • 

NO. VIII. 

RESUMING the subject of our last paper we 
proceed to trace still farther, the consequences that 
must result from a too unqualified admission of 
foreigners, to an equal participation in our civil 
and politcal rights. 

The safety of a republic depends, essentially on 
the energy of a common national sentiment ; on a 
uniformity of principles and habits ; on the exemp- 
tion of the citizens from foreign bias, and preju- 
dice ; and on that love of country which will almost 
invariably be found to be closely connected with 
birth, education and family. 

The opinion advanced in the Notes on Virginia 
is undoubtedly correct, that foreigners will gene- 
rally be apt to bring with them attachments to 
the persons they have left behind ; to the country 
of their nativity, and to its particular customs and 
manners. They will also entertain opinions on 
government congenial with those under which 
they have lived, or if they should be led hither 
from a preference to ours, how extremely unlikely 
is it that they will bring with them that temperate 
love of liberty^ so essential to real republicanism ? 
There may as to particular individuals, and at par- 
ticular times, be occasional exceptions to these re- 
marks, yet such is the general rule. The influx 
of foreigners must, therefore, tend to produce a 
heterogeneous compound ; to change and corrupt 
the national spirit ; to complicate and confound 
public opinion ; to introduce foreign propensities, 
in the composition of society, the harmony of 
the ingredients is all-important, and whatever 
tends to a discordant intermixture must have an 
injurious tendency. 

The United States have already felt the evils of 
incorporating a huge number of foreigners, into 


their national mass ; it has served very much to 
divide the community and to distract our councils, 
by promoting in different classes, different predi- 
lections in favour of particular foreign nations, and 
antipathies against others. It has been often like- 
ly to compromit the interests of our own country 
in favour of another. In times of great public 
danger there is always a numerous body of men, 
of whom there may be just grounds of distrust ; 
the suspicion alone weakens the strength of the 
nation, but their force may be actually employed 
in assisting an invader. 

In the infancy of the country, with a boundless 
waste to people, it was politic to give a facility to 
naturalization ; but our situation is now changed. 1 
It appears from the last census, that we have in- 
creased about one third in ten years ; after allow- 
ing for what we have gained from abroad, it will 
be quite apparent that the natural progress of our 
own population is sufficiently rapid for strength, se- 
curity and settlement. By what has been said, 
it is not meant to contend for a total prohibition 
of the right of citizenship to strangers, nor even 
for the very long residence w hich is now a pre- 
requisite to naturalization, and which of itself, 
goes far towards a denial of that privilege. The 
present law was merely a tempory measure adop- 
ted under peculiar circumstances and perhaps de- 
mands revision. But there is a wide difference 
between closing the door altogether and throwing 
it entirely open ; between a postponement of four- 
teen years, and an immediate admission to all the 
rights of citizenship. Some reasonable term ought 
to he allowed to enable aliens to get rid of foreign 
and acquire American attachments ; to learn the 
principles and imbibe the spirit of our govern- 
ment ; and to admit of at least a probability of 
their feeling a real interest in our affairs. A re- 
sidence of at least five years ought to be required. 

If the rights of Naturalization may be commu- 
nicated by parts, and it is not perceived why they 
may not, those peculiar to the conducting of bu- 
siness and the acquisition of property, might with 
propriety be at once conferred, upon receiving 
proof, by. certain prescribed solemnities, of their 
intention to become citizens ; postponing all po- 
litical privileges to the ultimate terra. To admit 
foreigners indiscriminately to the rights of citi- 
zens, the moment they put foot in our country, as 
recommended in the Message, would he nothing 
less, than to admit the Grecian Horse into the 
Citadel of our Liberty and Sovereignty. 

LUCIUS CBASSUS. 


[It has already been stated, in the Port Folio, that the ma- 
jority in our national legislature are in the habit of sullen 
silence, whenever they are pressed by the arguments 
of their opponents. In a recent debate, a gentleman 
from Connecticut, noted for the brilliancy of his wit, the 
severity of his satire, and the force of his reason, ridi- 
culed his mum chance adversaries, in the following happy 
manner.] 

ME. DANA'S SPEECH • 

I BEG liberty to tender the homage of my pro- 
found respects, for the dignified situation in which 
gentlemen have now placed themselves, and con- 
gratulate them on their silence. There is some- 
thing peculiarly impressive in this mode of oppos- 
ing every thing that is urged. It is seldom that 
gentlemen have exhibited such a remarkable ap- 
pearance of a philosophical assembly. 

That dumb legislature will immortalize your name , 
is said to have been the language of a certain dis- 
tinguished general, to a certain nominal abbe, who 
has been represented as having pigeon-holes full 
of constitutions, of his own making. 

During the memorable night, at St. Cloud, 
when the French council of ancients and council of 
five hundred were adjourned.....to meet no more 
••••it may be recollected; the powers of executive 


government were provisionally committed to three 
persons, stiled consuls, and two of them were the 
general and the abbe. From each of the councils, 
twenty-live members were selected, to compose a 
commission, and assist the provisional consuls in 
preparing a constitution for France. Of the nu- 
merous pr jets of constitutions, which were pre- 
sented by the abbe, it is said no part was finally 
adopted, except the plan of a dumb legislature..... 
This the general instantly seized, with apparent 
enthusiasm, exclaiming to the abbe, that dumb legis- 
lature will immor talize jour name . And it was de- 
termined to have a corps legislatif that should vote, 
but not debate. 

It was scarcely to be expected, that any thing 
like this would soon take place in our own country. 
But it is the prerogative of great geniuses, when 
in similar circumstances, to arrive at the same 
great results, although with some difference in the 
process. Nor can I forbear offering my tribute of 
admiration for the genius who has projected a 
mode of proceeding among us, that so nearly rivals 
the plan adopted in France. I know not to whom 
is due the honour of this luminous discovery. After 
ascribing to him, however, all merited glory, per- 
mit me to examine the force of the argument relied 
on by gentlemen, in opposition to the proposed re- 
solution. 

Their argument is silence. I hope to be excused, 
if I should not discuss the subject in the most 
satisfactory manner. As silence is a new species 
of logic, about which no directions have been found, 
in any treatise on logic, that I have ever seen, it 
will be my endeavour to reply to gentlemen, by 
examining some points, which may be considered 
as involved in their dumb argument. 

One of these points is — that certain members 
of this House have pledged themselves, to their 
constituents, for repealing all the internal taxes# 
They may have declared their opinions to this 
effect, before their election ; and, being chosen 
under such circumstances, may now deem them- 
selves bound in honour not to vary. The terms 
assented to between their constituents and them- 
selves may therefore be viewed, by them as the 
particular rule for their own conduct. But is this 
House to he regarded in the same light with the 
English House of Commons, during the early pe- 
riod of their history, when the knights of shires 
and the representatives from cities and boroughs 
were instructed on what terms they should bar- 
gain, with the crown, for special privileges, and 
were limited to the price agreed on by their con- 
stituents ? The situation of gentlemen, who have 
thus pledged themselves to vote for repealing the 
internal taxes, must be irksome indeed, if on ma- 
ture consideration they should believe it more 
proper and more beneficial for the country to have 
other taxes reduced. Those who have entered 
into a stipulation of this sort, so as to feel it as a 
point of honour, are so peculiarly circumstanced^ 
that they might think it too assuming in me, were 
I so much as to express a desire that they would 
vote for reducing some of the duties on imposts, 
instead of repealing all the internal taxes. It is 
to be hoped, the number of members, who have 
pledged themselves in this manner, does not ex- 
ceed twenty-five or thirty. 

Another point involved in this argument of si- 
lence is — that other gentlemen may have pledged 
themselves to these and given them a promise of 
support on this subject. It must be acknowledged 
that this is more than was required on account of 
their seats in this house. If any gentlemen have 
absolutely so pledged themselves to others who 
had before pledged themselves to their constitu- 
ents it must be indeed difficult to convince them# 
On this point, their minds must be constituted 
so differently from mine, that there does not seem 
to be any common principle between us, that can 
be assumed as the basis of argumentation# 
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Another point is— The executive has recom- 
mended a repeal of all the internal taxes, and not 
any reduction of the impost. And will gentlemen 
act upon this as a sufficient reason for their con- 
duct ? Is it now to become a principle that the 
executive is to deliberate, and the legislature to 
act, and that no measure be adopted, unless 
proposed by the executive? Would it not be 
better for the country, to abolish this house, and 
so avoid useless expense, if it is to be nothing 
more than one of the ancient parliaments of France, 
employed to register the edicts of a master ? 

The silence of gentlemen may also be consi- 
dered as having relation to their great desire for 
the harmony of social intercourse. To prevent 
its being disturbed in the house by debating they 
may have come to a determination, that all the 
great questions shall be settled by gentlemen of a 
certain description, when met in nocturnal con- 
clave, and be only voted upon in this place. If 
such be the fact, it seems but reasonable, that 
any of the members of this house should be ad- 
mitted, in meetings of the conclave, as delegates 
from the territorial districts are admitted in Con- 
gress, with a right to debate, although not to 
vote. If, however, this is thought too much, gen- 
tlemen should at least have galleries provided, so 
that other members of the legislature might be 
admitted as spectators, and have some oppor- 
tunity of knowing the reasons for public mea- 
sures. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THEBE seems to be no end to the dashing con- 
fusion of local politics. Almost every day brings 
forth some fresh instance of the necessity for 
checks and balances, in order to keep the several 
departments 4>f government within constitutional 
limits. Since the meeting of our state legislature, 
we have seen our governor returning a bill to the 
house of representatives (against the principles of 
which he was avowedly hostile, and which it was 
therefore his duty t© have negatived), accompanied 
by “ the homage of his high respect,” and the 
humble assurance, that, out of pure deference for 
the opinion of the legislature, he suffered the bill to 
become a law. This was a voluntary surrender, 
on the part of the executive, of a constitutional 
right, the exercise of which, in some instances, 
may be salutary, and, without which, the legisla- 
ture would very soon become omnipotent. To 
whom, then, shall bjame attach, if fresh encroach- 
ments, by the, legislative branch, should grow out 
of this pusilanimous condescension, on the part 
of the executive ? 

We have seen transactions of a more recent 
date, which indicate distrust and jealousy, between 
more than two branches of our government. The 
judges of the supreme court, after solemn argu- 
ment, upon the constitutionality of Mr. Dallas's 
appointment to the office of recorder, decided, upon 
due deliberation, that the holding of the office was 
not incompatible with the appointment he already 
held, under the national government; and that gen- 
tleman accordingly takes his seat on the bench at 
the mayor’s court. Either this was an unconsti- 
tutional decision, or the bill just past in the legis- 
lature, u declaring the holding of offices or appoint- 
ments under this state, incompatible with the 
holding or exercising offices or appointments un- 
der the United States,” is unconstitutional. The 
oveiTior is of the same opinion with “ his former 
rethren of the supreme court,” and, therefore, re- 
turns the bill to the legislature, with his veto, and 
h reasons for exercising this constitutional pre- 
rogative. It is worthy of remark, that the only 
support which the governor's opinion receives, on 
tills occasion, is drawn from the same source, on. 
whjch the federal party in congress have relied, to 


save the judiciary system from destruction. u The 
legislature,” says the governor, u cannot vacate or 
impair a contract, solemnly made, between the 
commonwealth and an individual. Having even the 
power will not sanction it 

Upon the question, which was argued, at the in- 
stance of the city council, before the judges of the 
supreme court, viz. Whether the office of recorder 
was a judicial office, and therefore incompatible with 
any other office of trust or profit, under the national 
government ; there were very few dissenting opi- 
nions among the gentlemen of the bar. By many 
other than professional men, this decision of our 
supreme court bench has been deemed an act of 
condescension, on the part of the governor’s M for- 
mer brethren,” bordering on servility. If there 
be any spirit of independence left on the bench, 
the bill, which the governor has refused to sanc- 
tion, would be pronounced unconstitutional, even 
should it receive the approbation of two thirds of 
the legislature, and pass into a law. This for con- 
sistency *s sake, should be the course of things; but, 
in such an event, what have not the judges to ap- 
prehend, from the wrath of an infuriated legisla- 
ture, should they dare to exercise their right? 

The ark of safety has been assailed by desperate 
hands, for this very reason , at the capitol, and, from 
the same “ providential and most fortunate repre- 
sentation in the legislative” branches of our state 
government, we may anticipate the same happy conse- 
quences. 

The governor is very much surprised, that there 
should be a want of confidence in him, or in the 
chief magistrate of the Union, forgetting that he, 
like other men, is liable to error. Indeed, it is 
sufficiently evident, that a favourite measure would 
have been thwarted by the law, which was sent to 
his excellency for signature ; and though, in my 
opinion, the legislature had no right to pass a 
law, which, in its operation, must have been retros- 
pective and ex post facto, yet, as to all future cases 
of double appointments, the law would have been 
highly proper and useful. 

The governor of this commonwealth was bred 
to the bar ; he is acknowledged to be a good law- 
yer; and, except those cases where his private 
feeling and passions may warp his judgment, he is 
entitled to consideration and respect. Perhaps, by 
ardent and intemperate minds, such an avowal 
may be looked on with disgust ; but it is a singular 
phenomenon in politics, when a democratic gover- 
nor of a powerful, populous and thriving state is 
seen, during the first period of his administration, 
arresting the headlong vandalism of a popular as- 
sembly, in their march towards arbitrary power. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

THE following, from the New-York Evening 
Post, is one of the drollest descriptions of the ab- 
surdity of the trial by wager of battle, we have ever 
perused : 

a rnio OK DUELS. 

Yesterday morning, an affair of honour was 
settled at Hoebuck, between Mr. Chandler, of Phi- 
ladelphia, and Mr. Carlisle, of Albany. Three 
shots were exchanged, and the latter was wounded 
in the thigh. 

A second was terminated at the same place, be- 
tween two gentlemen . The particulars of this are 
variously related : we give the following as the 
most current, and we believe the most correct..... 
A challenge was given, about a fortnight since, 
and time and place 'appointed, but no weapons 
agreed. When the challenger came to the ground, 
he perceived his antagonist (who, it is said, was a 

Yankee) there before him, with two muskets 

This, the Yapkee informed him, was his mode of 


fighting, offering him his choice of the guns; the 
other declined the musket, as not a gentleman’s 
weapon. The Yankee remonstrated, that it was 
placing him on disadvantageous terms to use pis- 
tols, as he had never fired one in his life ; but, if 
the meeting could be postponed for a fortnight, so 
that he might practice in the mean time, he was 
content to use pistols; or his adversary might take 
the same time to practice with the gun, and he 
would then meet him with that weapon : the first 
offer was acceded to, and the parties met yester- 
day accordingly. Three shots on each side were 
exchanged ; the Yankee’s second fire carried 
away the other’s pocket-flap, but his third shot 
him through the fleshy part of the seat of honour 
itself ; and here the affair ended. 

The third duel took place in New-Jersey , about 
ten days since. The only particulars which haTe 
come to hand worth mentioning are, that there 
were several spectators, who accompanied the par- 
ties to the field, and all of whom, together with the 
two seconds, climbed the trees, to be out of harm’s 
way, while they saw fair play. But, as one of the 
gentlemen chose to terminate the affair, by firing 
his pistol in the air, a thing unforeseen, the ball 
passed through the upper limbs of the very tree, 
where the second of his antagonist had taken his 
post, and who was so much alarmed at the whist- 
ling of the bullet, that he fell, and broke his collar 
bone, which was the only accident attending the 
exhibition. Happily no lives were lost • 

An editor, of sound judgment, good taste, and 
“ long views,” has pronounced the following well 
deserved compliment, on the second speech of Go- 
verneur Morris:.... 

If any subject can be interesting to the real pat- 
riot, it is that which has given this second occasion 
to so splendid a display of this gentleman’s talents. 
What American can read it, without a glow of 
proud sensibility, and without being impressed 
with a just conviction of its impregnable sound- 
ness ? 

A New-York merchant advertises the following 
heterogeneous articles : “ Sugar , Whale Oil, and Mus- 
lins /” 

Whether the writer of this article listens to the 
boasts of the jacobins, or the bodings of the federal- 
ists, he hears but one tone, respecting the designs 
of the present majority. It is determined, by the 
democrats, to annul every trace of former measures, 
and, in the true spirit of reformers and revolution- 
ists, to make clear work, and institute a govern- 
ment de novo • Men, of late, have been so often 
exhorted, in vain, (o rouse, that all political exhor- 
tation appears to be “ utterly contemned.” Yet, 
when we reflect on the strength, the unanimity, 
and the audacity of jacobinism, it will be of some 
service to meditate on the following sentiments of 
a great orator and statesman, who well understood 
the baleful character of democracy, and who never 
thought of opposing it with “ a dagger of’hxth 

If we meet this portentous energy, that is always 
vigilant, always on the attack, that allows itself no 
repose, and suffers none to rest an hour, with im- 
punity ; if we meet this energy, with poor, com- 
mon place proceeding, with trivial maxims, paltt^y 
old laws, with doubts, fears, and suspicions; with' a 
languid, Uncertain hesitation, with a formal, offi- 
cial spirit, which is turned aside by every obstacle 
from its purpose, and which never 1 $ee£ a difficult^, 
but to yield to it, or at best to evade it ; down* wo 
go to the bottom of the abyss, and nothing short 
of Omnipotence can save us. We must meet 
a vicious and distempered energy, with a manly 
and rational vigour. . Adva\turc, and not caution ii 
our policy. Other times, perhaps, other mea- 
sures ; but, in this hour, our politics ought to be 
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made up of nothing) but courage, decision, man- 
liness) and rectitude. 

A correspondent, who adverts to the dumb Po- 
licy, lately adopted by the democrats in Congress, 
thinks that this silent game ought to be denomina- 
ted political whist. 

When Hopkins, the Drury-lane Prompter, once 
recommended a man to be engaged as a mecha- 
nist in preparing the scenery of a new pantomime, 
Garrick made the following objections to employ- 
ing him ; “ This man will never answer the pur- 
poses of the theatre. In the first place, he can- 
not make a moon . I would not give him three 
pence a dozen for all the moons he shewed me to 
day. His suns are, if possible, worse ; besides I 
gave him directions about the clouds , and such 
heavy clouds were never seen since the fiood. De- 
sire the carpenter to knock the rainbow to pieces, 
and roll up the blue sky for we cannot hang it up 
in our firmament. 

A Spanish Poet, celebrating the black eyes of 
his mistress, declares in the quaint style of his 
age, that they were “ in mourning , for the murders 
they had committed.” 

Caleb Whitford of punning notoriety once ob- 
serving a young lady earnestly at work, knotting 
fringe for a petticoat, asked her what she was do- 
ing T “ Knotting fringe, sir,” replied she, “pray 
Mr. Whitford can you knot?” “I can-not , Ma- 
dam,” answered he. 

When lady Wallace was once in company with 
a large party, and the conversation turned upon 
the time at which the canon law of Paphos for- 
bids a female to tell her own age, she applied to 
a country gentleman, who had sat, without speak- 
ing for some time, with a “ pray, Mr. Justice 
Silence, when I am asked what is my age> what 
answer shall I give ? “ Say, Madam,” replied 
he, “ what I believe will be the truth, that you 
are not yet come to the years of discretion. 

A great concourse of gentlemen and some la- 
dies assembled lately at the Riding School in Cal- 
cutta, to enjoy the baiting a Leopard— wild bears, 
horses, a buffalo, Sec. having been provided for 
the purpose. The spectators were separated from 
the performers on this occasion by a bamboo rail- 
ing of considerable height ; and the gallery and 
every place from which the proposed exhibition 
could be seen was crowded. The first thing to 
which the Leopard was introduced was an artifi- 
cial human figure, which the animal attacked and 
tore with great ferocity, thereby giving his specta- 
tors a very tolerable idea of what they were to 
expect, were but the barriers that protected them 
either removed or overcome. A wild hog was 
next ushered in ; but the Leopard rather avoided 
this animal, which also, upon its part, shewed no 
disposition to hostilities. Every possible expedi- 
ent was then used by the gentlemen in the exte- 
rior of the gallery to provoke the Leopard to bat- 
tle. He was teazed with squibs and crackers, and 
fretted with every kind of annoyance ; until at 
length irritated to the highest pitch of exaspera- 
tion against his tormentors, , he made a spring, by 
which to the terror and astonishment of all pre- 
sent, he reached the top of the lofty railing, which 
divided the house, and would in another second 
have been down among the thickest of the crowd, 
had not Mr. De Lctang (the master of the Riding 
School) fortunately had a loaded gun by him, and 
at the critical instant fired at the animal, who 
received the ball between the breast and shoulder, 
and immediately fell over into his inclosure. The 
consternation which prevailed among the ladies and 


gentlemen present on this alarming occasion, can- 
not be described : etiquette respecting the exact 
order in which the company were to retire, was 
wholly disregarded, and the whole withdrew in the 
utmost terror and confusion. 

The some time Editor of the Aurora, writes 
from Washington under date of January 25— 
u The debate about nothing , which occupied the 
“ time of the house, the whole of Friday last, was 
“ renewed this day.” This may be very correct 
Irish, and so far as we have any knowledge of 
that dialect, we believe it is ; but it is difficult for 
an American , who does not speak the Irish tongue , 
to comprehend the force of the phrase. 

A correspondent of Mr. Colman, the repecta- 
ble Editor of the New-York Evening Post, one of 
the ablest supports of the Federal system ; thus 
characterizes those invaluable essays, which of 
late have had so just a claim to a liberal place in 
the Port Folio. — “ A writer in the New-Tork Even- 
ing Post, under the signature of Lucius Crassus, 
has written a number of essays, entitled, THE EX- 
AMINATION. These essays, are evidently the 
production of a master in the science of politics ; 
for strength of reasoning, for extensive informa- 
tion and profound research, they are equal to any 
thing which the interesting state of our public af- 
fairs has called forth ; they are written in a spirit 
of candour, and with a felicity of language that must 
render them peculiarly valuable to your respecta- 
ble subscribers, who duly estimate every attempt 
to engage their understandings in the support of 
sound and just principles. The views of the ad- 
ministration are stripped of their disguise and 
pourtrayed in their native features of deformity. 
Under the mask of uncommon ardour for the 
rights of the people, the present system is prov- 
ed to cover the most dangerous attempt to interest 
their passions, to prostrate the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the General Government, and to frit- 
ter away all those salutary provisions contained in 
the Constitution of the United States, against the 
ambition, increasing strength and influence of Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and New-York.” 

It is usual for the venders of portable articles, 
to praise their goods, by giving them the appel- 
lation of fine — as fine oysters— fine clams , &c. We 
were diverted the other day, by hearing a man in 
the street, cry out, fine , coarse salt. 

The civil and ecclesiastical constitution ofGreat- 
Britain, so long the envy and admiration of the 
world, is about to be published by authority, 
with all its variations, as settled at the union with 
Ireland. 

The ground work of the little poem, entitled 
the Hermit, by Dr. Parnell, like the subject of 
many others, did not originate in the fancy of 
that poet. If the reader will take the trouble to 
consult the letters of James Howell, Esq. an Eng- 
lishman, who wrote nearly two centuries since, he 
will find the story which this moral poem illus- 
trates, together with the addition of some less 
interesting scenes attributed to Sir P. Hubert, in 
his “Conceptions to his son.” 

[ Farmer's Museum .] 

A marriage of a singular nature happened at 
North-chapel Church in Sussex, on Sunday se’n- 
night. The young man who was to be married to 
the happy young woman, was placed by the direc- 
tion of the parish clerk, in a pew at the left hand 
of the woman, who, as the Minister thought, was 
to be the person to present her to the bridegroom ; 
the other man who stood at her right hand, an- 
swering the questions regularly, even to, / will, 
and the damsel also repeated / The cere- 


mony went on so far as producing the ring, when, 
time enough to discover the mistake, a by-stander 
said to the Minister, who was a stranger to the 
parties, “ Sir, you are wrong ; the other man 
who is the giver away , is the very person whom 
you published in the church the three last Sun- 
days, and he is the person that is to be married 
to this woman upon which the Clergyman put 
the question to the new placed parties, and the 
Lady as willingly answering as she before had 
done, she was united to her intended-*-Quevc — if 
the marriage had been consummated with the Fa- 
ther (an unmarried man) before the mistake was 
dicovered, would it have stood good in the eye of 
the law ? [ London Paper.’] 


The following remarks are made by the Editor 
of the New-York Evening Post.\ 

The Editors of the New-Tork Gazette , in offer- 
ing their Compliments this morning to their Pa- 
trons and Friends, exhibit truly “ Thoughts that 
breaths and words that burn.” As an example of 
the fervid style in which their Address is couched, 
and for the encouragement of those Federal Edi- 
tors who are embarked in the same cause, we se- 
lect the following specimens. 

“ They have, through another year, amidst the 
rage of opponents, conducted the labours of their 
press. In the same principles which they former- 
ly avowed and maintained, they arc determined 
still to persevere, unawed by the frown , unseduced 
by the allurements of Jacobinical success — They 
shall shrink from no storm which it is their duty to 
brave— they shall court no sunshine in which it is 
criminal to bask. They who have thought with 
Washington , will not now disgrace themselves and 
country , by acting with a dwarfish and calumniate 
ing administration, who are like an insect crawling 
in the shadow of a giant , and pointing against him 
its envenomed but impotent sting.” 

As a proof that the sun of Federalism is not so 
completely set as to leave us without hope of its 
emerging from the sombre cloud which has so 
long overshadowed it, they add, “ We rejoice, 
that correctness in opinions is still held by a large 
portion of our fellow-citizens, and, that the time 
cannot be far distant, when artifice, falsehood, and 
disguise shall be detected by the light of Truth ; 
when Cataline shall be dragged from his midnight 
haunt, and all his machinations exposed ; when 
Ciceronian eloquence shall triumph over sophisti- 
cal bablings ; and when Camillus shall be called 
from his exile, to guide the Councils of his coun- 
try. We may give to imagination that period 
when the great body of the people shall lend their 
ears to knowledge, and not to the insinuations of 
subtile demagogues — When they shall arouse 
themselves as a strong Lion, and put to flight 
those giddy Huntsmen, who have been playing 
with the tangles of his mane.” 

At length we witness the following philanthro- 
pic bursts “ Inhabitants of Europe— Mussulmen 
of Egypt — Children of Mahomet — We congratu- 
late you on the return of peace ;— And while, on 
this day , devoted to the Salutations of Friendship 
and Civility, we offer to our patrons the gratitude 
which we feel, we, at the same time, extend to 
you our warmest wishes for your happiness.” 

In ruminating on what may be the consequence 
of the death of Buonaparte, the following animated 
description presents itself : — ■“ France has long 
been the scaffold of the world , and the birth-place 
of conspiracy — she has nursed on her lap daring 
spirits, who delight in blood— ambitious soldiers, 
whose only aim is power.— Should, therefore, some 
new Conspiracy be formed, and the Man of the Age , 
the adventurous Corsican, fall, the hell-hounds 
of faction, which were bound to his Consular 
Chair, would be again let loose to howl, to de- 
stroy, and to lap the blood of their victims.’* 
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A parcel of niechanicks ; together with a plen- 
tiful crop of publicans , have had a meeting at the 
house of James Kerr in Dock-street, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration, the judiciary sys- 
tem of the United States . If this meeting had taken 
it into their heads to suggest the propriety of me- 
morializing Congress, on the subject of repealing 
the law, laying duties on stills and distilled spirits , 
we should have thought them occupied with some- 
thing within the reach of their capacities, and cer- 
tainly more adapted to their taste ; one good effect 
has nevertheless resulted from this assemblage ; 
it has discovered to the gentlemen of the bar ; who 
and whic£ of their fraternity, may be trusted, and 
foho may not . Fortunately, and it ought to be ho- 
nourably mentioned, there were but two practic- 
ing attomies, found to associate themselves with 
the vulgar herd ; the worthier of the profession, 
amounting to Lttween 70 and 80 persons, adhered 
to their brethren and generally signed the memo- 
rial of the Bar of Philadelphia on the subject of 
the projected repeal of the judiciary system. 

The Editor of the Gazette of the United States 
gives us, in the following article, a humorous spe- 
cimen of his skill in democratic heraldry. 

The Aurora publishes the apportionment law 
by authority. It is headed with the new arms of 
the United States, viz. two tobacco plants, with 
ther roots crosswise, form a semi-circle : ia the 
centre of them is placed a hearty hung round with 
unions; in the heart is the representation of an 
eagle soaring, grasping in the dexter claw a bun- 
dle of Irish shilleleaghsy and in her sinister, a potatoe 
blossom^ emblematical, it is presumed, of the mouth 
of labour ; and in her beak, a label, whereon is 
written, e pluribus unum, i. e.—weUl eat up the Union l 

The following is a fact. In the lower part of 
this city, an Irishman rented a house, that had 
immediately before been occupied by a company 
of the frail sisterhood; and wisely thinking that 
his house would lose its reputation, by being mis- 
taken for a brothel , he placed up at his door, the 
following curious sign. — 

“ New roles, and new regulations, 

44 The case is now altered. 

«■ Beef stake and oyster house.** 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

4 BALLAD. 

1 

ASSIST me to sing, lovely muse, 

Let the fountains of Helicon flow ; 

Bright Phoebus ! thy spirit infuse, 

And Venus ! thy favour bestow. 

And thou, to whose beauties I bend 
Thy influence deign to impart, 

Nor blame, if you cannot commend 
A carol, that flows from the heart. 

2 

I sing not the juice of the vine, 

Its charms are all transient and vain ; 

By the pitiless frenzy of wine 
Eurydice’s lover was slain. 

I sing not the pleasures of wealth, 

The mines of Peru I despise, 

Of the Gods I ask nothing but health, 

And a smile from my Phyllida’s eyes. 

3 

Mncli less can the terrors of war, 

A tribute from poetry claim ; 


The trophies of Mars I abhor, 

And regard not the bubble of fame. 
What pleasures the grape can afford. 

Let the children of Bacchus enjoy ; 

Let the miser brood over his hoard, 

And the warrior delight to destroy. 

4 

But love, gentle love is my theme, 

As pure as the heart of my fair ; 

Mid the darkness of life, ’tis a gleam, 

To illumine the bosom of care. 

—Yet, even the pleasures of love, 
Untemper’d are never possess’d,— 

And who, but the angels above, 

With perfect enjoyments are bless’d \ 

5 

Else, why at my Phyllida’s sight, 

Does my heart with solicitude beat? 

Can the voice of extatic delight 
The accents of terror repeat ? 

And why, when she smiles on my friend 
Does my bosom unwillingly heave ? 

Can gentleness ever offend ? 

Or my Phyllida learn to deceive ? 

6 

Yet, even sensations like these, 

The breast of a lover can charm, 

Though painful, they cannot but please ; 

They wound, but they furnish the balm. 
And if love can allay our distress, 

And sweeten the cup of our woes ; 

Oh ! why should we strive to suppress, 

The sigh from which happiness flows. 

7 

When my Phyllida joins in the dance, 

Her beauty, her grace they commend ; 
With delight I behold her advance, 

Yet to beauty I little attend. 

Should the goddess of Paphos appear, 

She might spread her attractions in vain, 
And the graces themselves, were they here, 
I could view, without pleasure or pain. 

8 

When she touches the strings of the lyre, 
Another may call it divine ; 

But the heart that can only admire. 

Knows nought of the feelings of mine. 
Her voice is as sweet to my ear 
As the accents of merited praise— 

I have heard other voices as clear, 

But she adds a new charm to the lays. 

9 

How lately the rose was display’d ! 

How lately the lily was fair l 
In verdure the groves were array’d, 

And the zephyrs embalsam’d the alr« 

The voice of the songsters of spring, 

Has tun’d to the accents of love, 

And the muse, who inspir’d me to sing, 
But echoed the notes of the grove. 

10 

From the rose all her colours are fled, 

In crimson the forests are dress’d, 

And the lily, how drooping her head, 

By the zephyrs no longer caress’d. 

The vallies no longer resound 

With the notes of the warblers of May ; 
Yet no change in my breast can be found, 
And stilj gentle love is my lay. 


ODE TO WINTER, 

Mr THOMAS CAMPBELL , ESQ, AUTHOR Ot THE 
PLEASURES OP ROPE . 

WHEN first the fiery mantled Sun 
H is beav’niy race began tortm^ 


Round the Earth and Ocean blue 
His Children four (the Seasons) flew? 

First, in green apparel dancing, 

Smil'd the Spring with angel face ; 

Rosy Summkr next advancing 
Rush’d into her Sire’s embrace— 

Her bright-hair’d Sire, who bade her keep 
For ever nearest to his smiles— 

On Calpe’s olive-shaded steep, 

Or India's citron- cover'd Isles, 

More remote and buxom brown 
The Queen of Vintage bow'd before hi s 
throne : 

A rich Pomegranate gemm’d her crown, 

A ripe Sheaf bound her zone. 

But howling Winter fled afar 
To hills that prop the Polar Star, 

And loves on Deer-bom Car to ride 
With barren Darkness by his side, 

Round the shore where loud Losoden 
Whirls to death the roaring Whale, 

Round the hall where Runic Oden 
Howls his war song to the Gale ; 

Save when down the ravag’d globe 
He travels on his native Storm, 

Deflow'ring Nature’s grassy robe. 

And trampling on her faded form ; 

'Till Light’s returning Lord assume 
The shall that drives him to his Northern field. 
Of power to pierce his raven plume 
And chrystal-cover'd shield 1 

O Sire of Storms, whose savage ear 
The Lapland Drum delights to hear, 

When Frenzy with her blood-shot eye 
Implores thy dreadful Deity- 
Archangel Power of Dessolation, 

Fast descending as thou art, 

Say, hath Mortal Invocation 
Spells to touch thy stony heart ? 

Then, sullen Winter, hear my pray'r* 

And gently rule the ruin’d Year; 

Nor chill the Wand'rer's bosom bare, 

Nor freeze the Wretch’s falling tear ; 

To shivering Want’s unmantled bed 

Thy horror-breathing agues cease to lend} 

And mildly on the Orphan head 
Of Innocence descend 1 

But chiefly spare, O King of Clouds, 

The Sailor on his airy shrouds— 

When Wrecks and Beacons strew the Steeji} 

And Spectres walk along the Deep ; 

Milder yet the snowy breezes 
Breathe on yonder tented shores, 

Where the Rhine’s bright billow freezes, 

Where the dark-brown Danube roars l 
Oh, Winds of Winter, list ye there 
To many a deep and dying groan ? 

Or start ye, Daemons of the Midnight Air, 

At shrieks and thunders louder than your own? 
Alas, e’en your unhallow'd breath 
May spare the Victim fallen low : 

But Man will ask no truce to Death*- . 

No bound to Human Woe ! 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE POST FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
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THE attention of my brother Loungers is par- 
ticularly requested to the following letter. I am 
inclined to think that my correspondent means to 
quiz us all in a grand style. Allowance must be 
made for the severity, with which the aged are 
frequently disposed to contemplate 44 things as 
they are and this paper will then be acknow- 
ledged to contain some truths conveyed in a man- 
ner, which, whatever may be thought of its po- 
liteness, will at least be confest to be plain and 
direct. 

ro SAMUEL SAWDER , ES£. 

SIR, 

I am a constant reader of the Port-Folio, and 
there is no part of it that I peruse with more plea- 
sure, or more attention, than the essays of the 
American Lounger. After this assurance will 
you be pleased to admit a few remarks, which are 
opposed to the general deduction in your last 
number? Will you excuse one, who acknow- 
ledges himself advanced into the vale of years, 
for questioning the justice of the conclusion that 
the present generation is universally improved ? 

In your paper, sir, you omit noticing the more 
solid improvement of the present age in Litera- 
ture and Philosophy ; and confine your attention 
to our progress in the decencies of life ; in the 
elegance and refinement of our amusements. 
Though an old man, I am as little disposed as 
yourself to question the real advances that have 
been made in the departments first mentioned. 
I can admit also, that we are improved in some of 
the minor morals: but, in others, I must con- 
tend that we have undergone a great and striking 
degeneracy. 

Tfie subject, sir, to which I particularly allude, 
Is that sordid and stoical apathy, which seems to 
me the characteristic of too many of the present 
generation of young men. Insensibility is, ap- 
parently, the fashion of the day; and, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, the general prevalence of 
such a spirit, far over balances any little advances 
that may have been made in some other particu- 
lars of grace and decorum. 

Whence this spirit has originated, it is difficult 
to say. I well remember, that many years ago, 
when I was at a public seminary in Europe, whi- 
ther I had been sent for education, a tolerably 
numerous class of us, who were engaged in read- 
ing Horace, had given to us as a thesis that fre- 
quently quoted precept of the festive bard, “ Nil 
fuimirari." 1 will neither terrify the young la- 
dies, nor, I might perhaps add, the young gen- 
tlemen who peruse your lucubrations, by the un- 
seemly appearance of two lines in a barbarous and 
yidfcUQwn language, l shsU ppqtent J»yself with 


presenting them with the translation of Mr. 
Creech, which exhibits, about as faithful a pic- 
ture of the spirit and elegance of the Satires of 
Horace, as the version of Messrs. Stemhold and 
Hopkins does, of the grandeur and sublimity of 
the psalms of David. He has thus, to adopt the 
phrase upon his own title-page, done these lines 
into English, 

“ Not to admire is all the art I know, 

“ To make men happy and to keep them so.' 9 

In treating this subject, the greater part of us 
contented ourselves, with a grave paraphrase up- 
on the precept of the bard, and descanted largely 
upon the evil of excessive admiration. Some few 
assumed a greater latitude, and made false and 
malicious applications of the doctrine contained 
in it ; while others openly attacked the position 
as unfounded. Did the young gentlemen of our 
days read Horace, I would be apprehensive that 
the absurdity of which I complain, was caused by 
too literal an adherence to the maxim that I have 
quoted. But as few, I may almost say none, of 
them, have ever troubled their heads about the 
writings of an old fellow who lived, Heaven knows 
how many centuries ago, their conduct must be 
referred to other causes. It is, perhaps with more 
probability, attributed to an absurd imitation of 
the leading characters in some modern novels. 
The supposition derives strength when it is recol- 
lected that these are the only volumes with which 
they are much conversant. One, in particular has 
been pointed out, (which, as it was written by the 
authoress of Evelina and Cecilia, l have myself 
perused,) as containing the archetype of these 
frigid characters. I mean Sir Sedley Clarendel, 
in Camilla. But I would implore his copyists to 
recollect, that Sir Sedley Clarendel is a man of 
real sense, spirit and information, although ob- 
scured by his insufferable affectation ; and that the 
latter qualification without the former, will only 
entitle them to contempt. Were the assumption 
of the character confined to those who are equal 
to Sir Sedley Clarendel in mental endowments, 
our public places would not much be annoyed by 
his imitators. 

But to whatever cause, this fashionable apathy 
be referable, its effects are equally to be depre- 
cated. They are not visionary, they meet us in 
the intercourses of society at every turn. By your 
own account, Mr. Lounger, you are yourself, a 
little tainted with this foppery. Pardon the word, 
for I can scarcely imagine that the indifference so 
generally assumed by your brethren and contem- 
poraries is really felt. I have frequently observed 
both at public and private parties, groupes of beau- 
ties so exquisite that even age could not behold , 
them without emotion, either sitting down unen- 
gaged, or dancing with each other ; while the 
young men, who, I should have thought, would 
have crowded assiduously round, to obtain a tran- 
sient glance or an occasional smile, were engaged 
in another apartment, in the mysteries of Loo, or 
Vingt-un; or, if the evening were farther advanc- 
ed, were muddling the small share of brain allot- 
ted to them by the vapours of wine, and the smoke j 
of segara. (f they have occasionally entered thf 


dancing-room, to participate in two or three dan- 
ces appears to overcome them entirely, and they 
sit down, as if fairly exhausted by the exertion. 
But Mr. Lounger can this be a real excuse ? Are 
the young men of the present day so degenerate 
a race? In my time it was otherwise. Often 
have the' smiles of an agreeable partner keptnne 
upon my feet for many successive hours, and ren- 
dered me alike insensible to fatigue or to want of 
rest. Even now, although five weeks ago, I cele- 
brated my fifty-ninth birth-day, I think that I could 
undertake to tire down some of these enervated 
old gentlemen of twenty. 

But the display of this fashionable insensibi- 
lity is not confined to the ball-room. It appears 
in the groups of saunterers at the Theatre, who 
disturb the attention of the audience by walking 
the lobby in creaking boots, and by talking aloud, 
during the performance of the finest productions 
of Genius. It appears in that languid eye, which 
looks at the stage with the same indifference as if 
bent on vacancy, which is never animated with 
pleasure, or moistened with sympathy. It ap« 
pears in those hands which, unless occupied by a 
tooth-pick, are crossed on the bosom, or hang life- 
lessly by the side ; and are never raised to encou- 
rage or to distinguish by applause, talents, how- 
ever, brilliant. It appears in that proud contempt of 
those emotions which dignify our nature, evinced 
by a laugh, or a sudden whirl out of the box, in 
scenes where the attention of the feeling specta- 
tor is irresistibly arrested, and his judgment sus- 
pended between admiration of the .poet and the 
performer. 

Connected with this frigid insensibility, is the 
contempt which is, of late, so generally expres- 
sed for every thing, that appears united with 
sentiment and a consequent neglect of, or inatten- 
tion to the lovely female. There may have ex- 
isted, it is true, a cant of sentiment which was dis- 
gusting by its excess, but, in avoiding this, we 
have fallen into an opposite extreme. Our young 
men bid fair to become a cold hearted race, pre- 
maturely wise. We no longer behold the hectic 
flush of timid and apprehensive love ; we no 
longer witness that tender respect for the fair, 
which was the nurse of manly sentiment." The 
influence of the female character in softening and 
refining our manners is now but feebjy felt. We 
seek, in vain for that courtesy which, without be- 
ing effeminate or obtrusive, dictated those atten- 
tions to the fair which gave a charm to the inter-* 
course of social life. Well might the feeling 
eloquent Burke exclaim that the age of chival- 
ry, was gone." 

This apathy is repugnant to the constitution of 
nature. It is her ordinance that youth should be 
ardent, easily imprest and enthusiastic. In them, 
enthusiasm, even though wrongly dictated, is par- 
donable, l had almost said, respectable. Advanc- 
ing years temper its vehemence and give it it$ 
right direction ; and it then imparts energy to 
the character. But what energy pan be hpped 
for from the present generation pf stoic.s ? And 
how will that feeble flame, which scarcely warms 
their bosoms in the spring pf yPUlh, 

(i-Vjtjr yuatcF pf i 
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Let me then implore the race of young men 
who are now rising around me, to renounce their 
•absurd and contemptible plans of conduct. Let 
H not be deemed disgraceful or unmanly to 
prefer the dance to cards or to the bottle ; to seek 
In female society the roost agreeable relaxation 
from severer pursuits, and to evince a 44 generous 
loyalty to the sex.” There may be some individuals, 
to whom the parsimony of nature has denied any 
other means oi rendering themselves conspicu- 
ous. I would allow such persons to counteract, 
as far as possible, by a perseverance in this mode 
of behaviour, the deficiency of natural or acquir- 
ed talents. But I would earnestly admonish those, 
whose endowments arc of a superior kind, to re- 
nounce a system, in which, every blockhead may 
be their successful competitor, and to propose to 
themselves such models only, as unite the charm 
of real politeness and real feeling with true dignity 
•f character. 

1 am sir, your humble servant, 

SENEX. 

THEOLOGY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

SIR, 

MY opponent hah attacked me in your forty-sixth 
number, relative to an interpolation into the scrip- 
ture, with the same asperity which he exhibited in 
his first letter. With the same asperity he has 
again shewn the same uncandid iriethod of reason- 
ing. Because I spoke of one interpolation, he inti- 
mates that I am going to argue for others. I con- 
lined myself to one , and shall go no further. He 
seems to think that my letter in your fortieth 
number, insinuated there was but one manuscript 
of the epistles of St. John. I wrote, that bishop 
Burnet, 44 examined the valuable manuscripts of 
the New Testament, in Switzerland, and the old 
and precious manuscript in the Vatican of Rome.” 
By an omission of the press, the letter S was not 
printed in the word manuscripts, in the former part 
of the paragraph. I will now fairly transcribe what 
bishop Btimet has written upon the subject, for the 
candid judgment of your readers. 

He says, 44 I have taken some pains in my travels 
to examine all the ancient manuscripts of the New 
Testament concerning that doubted passage of St. 
John's epistles, u There are three that bear witness 
in Heaven , the Father , the Word , and the Spirit ; and 
these three ere one.” Bullitiger doubted much of 
jt, because he found it not in a Latin manuscript at 
Zurich, which seems to be about eight hundred 
years okf;*for it is written in that hand that began 
to be used in Charles the Great's time. I turned 
to the manuscript, and found the passage was not 
there ; but this was certainly the errror or omis- 
sion of the copiers for before the general epistles 
in that manuscript, the preface of St. Jerome is to be 
found, in which he says he was the more exact in 
chat translation that so he might discover the fraud 
of the Arians, who had struck out that passage 
concerning the trinity. This preface is printed in 
Lira's bible, but how it came to be left out by 
Erasmus, in his edition of that Father's Works, 
is that of which I can give no account. For as, 
on the one hand, Erasmus’s sincerity ought not to 
be too rashly censured ; so, on the other hand, that 
preface, being in all the manuscripts ancient or 
modern, of those bihles that have the other pre- 
faces in them, that I ever yet saw, it is not easy 
to imagine what made Erasmus not publish it: and 
it is in the manuscript bibles at Basil, where he 
printed his edition of Jerome's Works. In the old 
manuscript bible of Geneva, that seems to be above 
seven hundred years old, both the preface and the 
passage are extant, but with this difference from 
the common editions, which set the verse concern- 
ing the Father, tin; Word, and the Spirit, before 
that of the W ater, the Blood, and the Spirit which 
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comes after it in this copy. And that I may in 
this place end all the readings I found of this pas- 
sage in my travels, there is a manuscript in St. 
Mark's library in Venice, in three languages, 
Greek, Latin, and Arabic, that seems not above 
four hundred years old, in which this passage is 
not in the Greek, but it is in the Latin set after 
the other three, with a Sicut to join it to what 
goes before. And in a manuscript Latin bible in 
the library of St. Laurence, at Florence, both St. 
Jerome's preface and this passage are extanU but 
t this passage comes after the other, and is pinned 
to it with a Sicut, as is that of Venice ; yet Sicut is 
not in the Geneva manuscript. There are two 
Greek manuscripts of the epistles at Basil that 
seem to be about five hundred years old, in which 
though St. Jerome's prologue is inserted, yet this 
passage is wanting. At Strasburg I saw four very 
ancient manuscripts of the New Testament in Lar 
tin. Three of these seemed to be about the time 
of Charles the Great, but the fourth seemed to be 
jnuch ancienter, and may belong to the seventh 
century : in it neither the prologue nor the place 
is extant, but it is added at the foot of the page 
with another hand. In two of the others the pro- 
logue is extant, but the place is not; only in one 
of them it is added on the margin. In the fourth, 
as the prologue is extant, so is the place likewise ; 
but it comes after the verse of the other three, and 
is joined to it thus, sicut tres sunt in caelo. 

44 It seemed strange to me, and it is almost in- 
credible, that in the Vatican library there are no 
ancient Latin bibles, where, above all other places, 
they ought to be looked for; but I saw none above 
four hundred years old. There is, indeed, the fa- 
mous Greek manuscript of great value, which the 
Chanoine Shelstrat, who was library keeper, as- 
serted to be one thousand four hundred years old, 
and proved it by the great similitude of the charac- 
ters with those that are upon St. Hippolite's statue; 
which is so evident, that if his statue was made 
about this time, the antiquity of this manuscript 
is not to be disputed. If the characters are not 
so fair, and have not all the marks of antiquity 
that appear in the king's manuscript at St. James’s, 
yet this has been much better preserved and is 
more entire. The passage that has led me into this 
digression , is not to be found in the Vatican manu- 
script , no more than it is in the king's manuscript .” 

The following three verses are written in this 
manner in common bibles, in the fifth chapter of the 
first epistle of St. John. 44 6. This is he that came 
by Water and Blood, even Jesus Christ, not by 
I Water only, but by Water and Blood. And it is 
! the Spirit that beareth Witness, because the Spirit 
is Truth. 7. For there are three that bear Record 
in Heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost: and these three are one. 8. And there are 
three that bear Witness in Earth, the Spirit, and the 
Water, and the Blood : and these three agree in 

one.” Erasmus in his folio edition of the New 

Testament in Greek omits the seventh verse, and 
prints the beginning of the eighth in this manner. 
44 For there are three that Witness in Earth.” In 
this method he connects the sixth and the eighth 
verses together. The folio edition of the Greek 
Testament by Erasmus is of high authority among 
the learned, who, in all probability, printed the 
passage in the way it should be printed according 
to the evidence of the best manuscripts. It is 
puerile to suppose that, if the seventh verse is omit- 
ted in the Vatican manuscript and the king of 
Great Britain’s manuscript, the sixth and eighth 
verses are not properly connected. I made a mis- 
take about the eighth verse, which, however, is not 
very material to the point in dispute about the 
trinity. 

My opponent says, w This critic seems to be 
grieved that so many bibles are printed in Ame- 
rica.” I will quote my own words in the begin- 
ning of my letter in your/ortieth number^o mani- 


fest his misrepresentation, and to demand from 
him an acknowledgment of his error, if he is not 
totally destitute of candor, in the face of the pub- 
lic My words are 44 As the Americans are 

printing bibles continually with laudable industry, 
it would be worth while to consider, whether they 
should persevere to insert a real interpolation into 
the bible.” 

It would be candid at any rate in the printer of 
an American bible, if he does print the seventh 
verse, to observe in a note that it is not found in 
many manuscripts of the New Testament. 

My opponent speaks with a very unbecoming 
regard of the religious wr iting s of the great sir 
Isaac Newton. He says of me, 44 It is somewhat 
comic that he ihtroduces sir Isaac Newton as an 
authority in biblical criticism^’ I strongly suspect 
that he never read ten lines of Newton's Works 
in his life, and that he even did not know, before 
I mentioned it, that sir Isaac had written some let- 
ters upon the subject of the trinity. I am so ig- 
norant a man as to have attended two courses of 
lectures on divinity (while those who were designed 
for the church, only attended one course) which 
were given by one of the most learned men in the 
age. This gentleman published an edition of sir 
Isaac Newton’s Mathematical Works which was 
universally admired, and which at present is ac- 
tually used in the British University of Cambridge. 
This gentleman, with whom I had a long friend- 
ship, often said to me, that sir Isaac Newton was a 
prodigy of learning and understanding, was equally 
superior to the common race of mankind in reli- 
gious as in mathematical and philosophical know- 
ledge. This opinion I know to be generally main- 
tained by learned men, and if the reader will look 
into a little Work on the prophecies (which has 
lately come to the library of Philadelphia) by Mr. 
Zouch, who is acknowledged in Europe to be 
a very profound scholar, he will find that Mr. 
Zouch holds the religious writings of sir Isaac 
Newton in as much estimation as myself, if not in 
greater. He calls Newton 44 the most sublime 
mind that ever was....as great when he laid open 
the mysteries of the religious system, as when he 
ftnveiled those of the natural.” 

The „word trinity is not used in the scriptures, 
but Was afterwards coined by presumptuous and 
intolerant dogmatists. The doctrine of the trinhf 
especially as maintained in the Athanasiau creed, 
is contradictory to the principles of common sense, 
and impedes, according to the observation of sir 
Isaac Newton, and conformably to our continual 
experience , the propagation of the gospel, which is 
the true law of God, and the greatest blessing ever 
conferred upon mankind. There is a masterly 
book about the trinity written by Dr. Samuel Clarke 
(a genius almost as great as Newton) which I 
would very particularly recommend to the reader. 

My opponent has improperly reflected upon 
the Philadelphia Library Company for collecting 
infidel and anti-christian publications. The Phila- 
delphia Library, from former and late importations) 
may justly be praised for many valuable works in 
favour of Christianity, and I believe it is with reluct 
tance that any infidel publications are admitted 
into it. 

My opponent bas abused me in the language of 
the streets, and has falsely accused me of infidelity., 
when I only wished to contend for the truth of the 
scriptures. I hope that time and inquiry will shew 
him all his errors. I will hope that he will alter hit. 
opinion about the trinity and will at last acknow-* 
ledge that 44 the seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God.” 1 

It is said in the seventh chapter of Daniel that 
the pope shall 44 change Times and Laws : and thew 
shall be given into his Hand for a Time, and Times, 
and the dividing of Time.” The pope made havoo 
of the ten commandments. He altogether omitted 
the second, and made ten commandments of tho 
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whole, without the second. As universal bishop 
he made over the whole Christian world, what the 
emperor Constantine had partially done, he made 
the first day of the week the sabbath instead of the 
seventh. But I firmly believe the time will come 
when the Jew and the Gentile will acknowledge 
■one sabbath, one God, and one Saviour, “ whom 
he hath appointed Heir of all Things, by whom 
also he made the Worlds; who being the Bright- 
ness of his Glory, and express Image of his Per- 
aon, and upholding all Things by the Word of his 
Power, when he had by himself purged our Sins, 
sat down on the right Hand of the Majesty on 

JHigh.” ▲ SEARCHER OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE Ladies of Philadelphia, who have adopted 
the projecting hat, lately alluded to, resemble a 
hooded friar, and carry us back to the ages of 
snonkery , when many a hypocritical head was con- 
cealed by a cowl . 

A London paper assures us, that mob caps are 
tnuch the fashion at Paris ; a mode of dressing, 
which Buonaparte surely disapproves. 

Black for spencers, robes, and hats is all the 
rage in Paris : a colour not very seasonable for the 
hot piping times of peace • 

The Belles of Bath dress generally in light cot- 
ton gowns, with black stockings, or boots. The 
majority of the younger ladies are booted, and 
look like so many of Diana’s nymphs, who had 
been engaged in the chace. 

In London^ if the question be asked, “ Is Miss 
such a one a woman of fashion ?” The ready re- 
ply of every Bond-street lounger Ik, u Oh ! she is 
a nude of the finest transparency /' 

POLITICS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

YOUR correspondent, who undertook, in the 
last number of the Port Folio, tq pass some stric- ■ 
tures on the proceedings of the legislature of this 
state, relative to the then projected law, declaring 
-the holding of .offices under the general and state 
governments, at the same time, incompatible, has 
committed an error in asserting, that the legislature 
bad no right to pass such a law, so far as it was re- 
trospective in its operation. Of this he may be 
convinced, by a reference to the 8th section of the 
2d article of the constitution, the words of which 
sre as folio w : 

Art. ft, sect. 8. “ No member of congress from 
this state, nor any person holding or exercising 
any office of trust or profit under the United States, 
shall, at the same time, hold or exercise the office 
of fudge , secretary, treasurer, prothonotary, register 
of wills, recorder of deeds, sheriff, or any office in 
this state, to which a salary is by law annexed , or any 
other office , which future legislatures shall declare 
incompatible with offices or appointments under 
the United States." 

By the concluding clause of this section, it is 
conceived, that the legislature were fully autho- 
rised to pas9 the law above referred to ; and their 
having done so, in opposition to the governor's veto y 
is a proof of their confidence that the constitution 
sanctioned the proceeding. 

Your correspondent is pleased to compliment 
the governor on his professional talents and judg- 
ment; buttSurely he cannot think those appoint- 
ments, which have proved so obnoxious to. the 
people and their representatives, any marks of 
sound judgment or good discretion in the governor. 
Ti ic public have generally pronounced them, from 
the beginning, flagrant tokens of partiality, which 
nothing could justjiy. In the name of wonder, 
filtve we.»ucfe a jtak of professional pnerit, either 


among the lawyers or the doctors, that we must 
lavish all employments, in their particular branches 
of science, upon two or three men ? Sir, it is the 
spirit of party which claims all the honour of this 
ungenerous preference. But, although it has been 
humorously said, that the governor made Mr. Leib 
a doctor , by appointing him physician at the lazar- 
etto, and the law requires that he should be resi- 
dent there, it seems that the power of the governor, 
in this instance, is superior to that of the law, for 
all this while the doctor is wintering at Washing- 
ton, and the physician of the port of Philadelphia 
is performing the duty, for which Dr. Leib re- 
ceives double the recompense that falls to the 
other. 

I have no objections against Mr. Dallas, as re- 
corder of the city, on the score of talents ; but the 
circumstances under which be was appointed to 
that office, were highly exceptionable. Whether 
he will renounce the office he holds under the gene- 
ral government, for the sake of retaining the re- 
cordership, I cannot pretend to say ; but it is no 
longer a question, that he must relinquish the one 
or the other. 

FROM THB NEW- YORK BVXRIHO POST. 

AN EXAMINATION OF fHE PRESIDENTS 
MESSAGE , CONTINUED. 

HO. IX. 

THE leading points of the Message have been 
sufficiently canvassed, and it is believed to have 
been fully demonstrated, that this communication 
is chargeable with all the faults which were im- 
puted to it, on the outset of the examination. We 
have shewn, that it has made, or attempted to 
make, prodigal sacrifices of constitutional energy, 
of sound principle, and of public interest. In the 
doctrine respecting war, there is a senseless aban- 
donment of the just and necessary authority of the 
executive department, in a point, material to our 
national safety. In the proposals to relinquish 
the internal revenue, there is an attempt to estab- 
lish a precedent, ruinous to our public credit: cal- 
culated to prolong the burden of the debt, and, 
generally, to enfeeble and sink the government, by 
depriving it of resources of great importance to its 
respectability, to the accomplishment of its most 
salutary plans, to its power of being useful. In the 
attack upon the judiciary establishment, there is a 
plain effort to impair that organ of the govern- 
ment, one on which its efficiency and success ab- 
solutely depend. In the recommendation to admit 
indiscriminately foreign emigrants, of every des- 
cription, to the privileges of American citizens, 
on their first entrance into our country, there is 
an attempt to break down every pale which has 
been erected, for the preservation of a national 
spirit and a national character, and to let in the 
most powerful means of perverting and corrupting 
both the one and the other. 

This is more than the moderate opponents of 
Mr. Jefferson’s elevation ever feared from his ad- 
ministration : much more than the most wrong- 
headed of his own sect dared to hope ; it is infi- 
nitely more than any one who had read the fait pro- 
fessions in his inaugural speech could have suspect- 
ed. Reflecting men must be dismayed at the 
prospect before us. If such rapid strides have 
been hazarded in the very gristle of his adminis- 
tration, what may be expected when it shall arrive 
to manhood ? In vain was the collected wisdom 
of America convened at Philadelphia~.,.In vain 
were the anxious labours of a Washington bestow- 
ed. Their works are regarded as nothing belter 
than empty bubbles, destined to be blown away by 
the mere breath qf a disciple of Turgot, a pupil of 
Condorcet. 

Though the most prominent features of the mes- 
sage hjtYe been pourtrayed, a$d their deformity 


exhibited in true colours, there remain many less 
important traits not yet touched, which, however, 
will materially assist us in determing its true cha- 
racter. To particularise them with minuteness 
would employ more time and labour than the ob- 
ject deserves ; yet to pass them by wholly, without 
remark, would be to forego valuable materials for 
illustrating the true nature of the performance, 
under examination. 

There remains to be cursorily noticed, a dispo- 
sition in our chief magistrate, far more partial t® 
the state governments, than to our national go- 
vernment ; to pull down rather than to build up 
our federal ediflce....to vilify the past administra- 
tion of the latter to court for himself popular 

favour, by artifices not to be approved of, either 
for their dignity, their candour, or their patriotism. 

Why are we emphatically and fastidiously told, 
that “ the states, individually, have the principal 
care of our persons^ ovtv property f and our reputation , 
constituting the great field of human concerns/' Was 
it to render the state governments more dear t# 
us, more the objects of affectionate solicitude?..... 
Nothing surely was necessary on this head ; they 
are already the favourites of the people, and if they 
do not forfeit the advantage by a most gross abuse 
of trust, must, by the very nature of the objects 
confided to them, continue always to be so. W as 
it then to prevent too large a portion of affection 
from being bestowed on the general government? 
No pains on this head were requisite, not only for 
the reason just assigned, but lor the further rea. 
son that the more peculiar objects of this govern, 
ment, though no less essential to our prosperity 
than those of the state governments, oblige it of- 
ten to act upon the community in a maimer more 
likely to produce aversion than fondness. Accor- 
dingly every day furnishes proof, that it is not the 
spoiled child of the many • On this point the high 

example of the president himself is pregnant with* 
instruction. Was it to indicate the supreme im- 
portance of the state governments over that of the 
United States ? This was as little useful, as it was 
eorrect. Considering the vast variety of humours, 
prepossessions, and localities, which, in the much 
diversified composition of these states, militate 
against the weight and authority of the general 
government, if union under that government is 
necessary, it can answer no valuable purpose to 
depreciate its importance in the eyes of the people. 
It is not correct; because to the care of the fede-. 
ral government are confided, directly, those great 
general interests, on which all particular interests 
materially depend : our safety in respect to foreign 
nations ; our tranquillity in respect to e^ch other ; 
the foreign and mutual commerce of the states ; 
the establishment and regulation of the money of 
the country ; the management of our national 
finances ; indirectly, the security of liberty, by the 
guarantee of a republican form of government tq 
each state ; the security of property, by the inter-* 
diction of laws violating the obligation of contracts, 
and issuing the emissions of paper money, under 
state authority (from both of which causes the 
right of property had experienced seriouain jury); 
the prosperity of agriculture and manufactures, as 
intimately connected with that of commerce, and 
as depending, in a variety of ways, upon the agency 
of the general government : In a word, it is the 
province of the general government to manage the 
greatest number of those concerns, ip which its 
provident activity and exertion are of most import- 
ance to the people ; and we have only to compare 
the state of our country antecedent to its establish- 
ment, with what it has been since, to be convinced 
that the most operative causes of publiq prosperity 
depend upon that general government, It is not 
meant, by what has been said, to insinuate that 
the state governments are not extremely useful in, 
their proper spheres; but the object is to guard 
against the mischiefs Qf exaggerating their \ qj* 
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portance, in derogation from that of the general 
government. Every attempt to do this is, remote- 
ly, a stab at the union of these states ; a blow to 

our collective existence as one people and to all 

the blessings, which are interwoven with that sa- 
cred fraternity. 

If it be true, as insinuated, that" our organiza- 
tion is too complicated too expensive” let it 

be simplified 4 let this, however, be done in such a 
manner as not to mutilate, weaken, or eventually 
destroy our present system, but in a manner to 
increase the energy, and insure the duration of 
our national government, the rock of our political 
salvation • 

In this insinuation, and in the suggestion that 
" offices and officers have been unnecessarily mul- 
tiplied:” in the intimation that appropriations 
have not been sufficiently specific, and that the 
system of accountability to a single department 
has been disturbed ; in this and in other things, 
too minute to be particularized, we discover new 
proofs of the disposition of the present executive, 
unjustly and indecorously to arraign his prede- 
cessors. 

As far as the message undertakes to specify any 
instance of the improper complexity of our orga- 
nization, namely, in the instance of the judiciary 
establishment, the late administration has been 
laready vindicated. 

As to the " undue multiplication of offices and 
officers,” it is substantially a misrepresentation. 
It would be nothing less than a miracle, if, in a 
small number of instances, it had not happened 
that particular offices and officers might have been 
dispensed with. For in the early essays of a new 
government, in making the various establishments 
relative to the affairs of a nation, some mistakes 
in this respect will arise, notwithstanding the 
greatest caution. It must happen to every govern- 
ment, that in the hurry of a new plan, some agents 
will occasionally be employed, who may not be 
absolutely necessary ; and this, where there is 
every inclination to economy. Similar things 
may have happened under our past administration. 
But any competent judge, who will take the trou- 
ble to examine into it, will be convinced, that 
there is no just cause for blame in this particular. 

The president has not pointed out the cases, to 
which he applies the charge ; but he has commu- 
nicated information of some retrenchments, which 
he has made, and probably intends that the truth 
shall be inferred from this. 

Three instances are particularly presented; 
these shall be briefly examined ; it will be seen 
that they do not justify the imputation. They 
respect certain ministers at foreign couits ; some 
navy agents at particular ports ; and some inspec- 
tors of the revenue in particular states. 

As to the first, it is believed to be a pretty just 
idea, that we ought not greatly to multiply diplo- 
matic agencies. Three permanent ones may, 
perhaps, be found sufficient in the future progress 
of our affairs ; for France, Spain, and England. .... 
The expediency of having these, is recognized by 
the conduct of our present chief magistrate. But 
others must be employed, and, during particular 
seasons, it may be wise to do it for a considerable 
length of time. Indeed there is strong ground 
for an Opinion entertained by very sensible men, 
tbat there ought to be a permanent minister at 
every court, with which we have extensive com- 
mercial relations. 

Tfro other ministers were employed by both the 
former administrations, one with Portugal, the 
other with Holland ; and it is asserted, without 
fear of denial, that this was done by the first pre- 
sident with the approbation of Mr. Jefferson. 
One other minister was employed by the late pre- 
, sident at the court of Berlin# 

A commercial treaty with Portugal is admitted, 
m all hands, and for.obYioua reasons, to be parti- 


cularly desirable ; as very interesting branches of 
our commerce are carried on in the Portuguese 
dominions. We are still without any such treaty. 
To send to that court a diplomatic agent to en- 
deavour to effect one, was a measure of evident 
propriety ; to recal them before a treaty has been 
effected, must be of questionable expediency. 1 he 
views and circumstances of nations change ; and 
an opportunity may occur, at some particular con- 
juncture, for effecting what was not before possi- 
ble, which may be lost by the want of a fit agent 
on the spot to embrace it. But admitting that the 
experiment has now been sufficiently tried to jus- 
tify its abandonment, still it does not follow that it 
was unwise to have continued it as long as it was: 
and as this must at least rest in opinion, the conti- 
nuance, if upon an erroneous calculation in this 
particular, is no proof of a " disposition to multiply 
offices” or officers. And those, who consi- 
der the nature and extent of our commercial 
relations with Portugal, will not cease to think it 
problematical, whether the expense of a diploma- 
tic agent, especially in a situation, in which nothing 
has been defined by treaty, ought to stand in com- 
petition with the benefits, which may result from 
the presence of a minister at the court of that 
kingdom. This consideration alone is sufficient 
to repel the charge. 


number x. 

AS to Holland being the second power which 
acknowledged our Independence, and made a treaty 
with us, a step which involved her in war with Great 
Britain, it was deemed proper to treat her with a 
marked respect. Besides this, from the time of 
our revolution to the present, we have had large 
money concerns with her people. A trusty and 
skilful public agent was for a long time necessary 
to superintend those concerns. If in a different 
capacity, it could not have cost much less, and by 
the annexation of a diplomatic character, a double 
purpose was answered. The honourable nature of 
the station enabled the Government to find an agent 
at a less expense than would have been requisite to 
procure one merely for the money object. .It is 
not meant to deny, that the great change which 
has lately happened in the affairs of that country, 
making it in effect a dependency on France, ren- 
dered a removal of the minister proper; but it 
does not follow that it ought to have been done 
sooner. It is also known, that Mr. Murray, the late 
envoy, has been for a considerable time past, em- 
ployed in our negociations with France ; which pro- 
bably was a collateral reason for not recalling him 
sooner. In respect to one, if not to both these mi- 
nisters, it may be observed, that a time of war was 
not the most eligible moment for their removal 
of a minister. 

As to Berlin, the inducements for keeping a mi- 
nister there, have never been fully explained. It 
is only known, that our commercial treaty with 
Prussia had expired, and that a renewal has been 
effected by the envoy sent thither; but influential 
as was the court of Prussia in the affairs of Europe 
during the late dreadful storm, it may have been 
conceived, that a cultivation of the good will of the 
Prussian monarch was not a matter of indifference 
to the peace and security of this country. If this 
was the object of the mission, though there may 
have been too far-fetched a policy in the case, it 
offers a defence of the measure, which exculpates 
the executive at least from the charge of a desire 
to multiply officers improvidently# 

On the most unfavourable supposition then, here 
was one diplomatic agent too many, and two other* 
were continued longer than was absolutely net es- 
sary. This surely is not of magnitude sufficient to 
constitute a serious charge, where malevolence did 
not inspire a spirit of accusation. In considering 
this question) it ought to be remembered) that it 


is the prevailing policy of governments to keep dU 
plomatic agents at all courts where they have im- 
portant relations. 

As to the navy agents, it is sufficient to say f 
that they were temporary persons, who grew up 
out of our rupture with France ; who, when they 
were appointed, were useful to accelerate naval pre- 
parations at as many points as could be advan- 
tageously occupied, and that it was only proper to 
discontinue them when an accommodation had 
been effected, and after they had had time enough 
to wind up the affairs of their agency. This was 
not the case previous to Mr. Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration. In other instances of removal he only did 
it to make way for members of his own sect, and 
it will not be pretended that here there was any 
foundation for the charge under examination. 

As to the inspectors of the revenue, the case in 
brief stands thus..... When the excise on distilled 
spirits was established, three different descriptions 
of officers were instituted to carry it into effect. 
Supervisors, inspectors, and collectors were distri- 
buted to districts, surveys, and divisions, one tq 
each. A district comprehends an entire state ; 
a survey some large portion of it, or a number of 
counties ; a division, for the most part, a single 
county. In some of the small states, there were 

no district officers for the surveys the duties of 

inspector being annexed to those of supervisor; in 
larger ones, there were inspectors more or less 
numerous according to their extent# As other in* 
temal revenues were established, they were put 
under the management of the same officers. The 
bare statement of the fact shews the necessity of 
these officers. The revenues of no government 
were perhaps ever collected under a more simple 
organization, or through a smaller number of chan- 
nels. It is not alleged that the first and last 
classes of officers were unnecessary. It is only to 
the middle class that any specious objection can 
be made. Let us conjecture the reasons for em- 
ploying them. 

In some of the states great opposition was ex- 
pected, and was actually experienced. In such 
states especially, it was evidently uselul to. hav* 
the exertions of some men of weight and charac*. 
ter in their sphere of moderate extent, to reconcile 
the discontented ;....to arrange the details of bust* 
ness, and to give energy to the measures for col- 
lection. In others, similar officers were probably 
useful in the early stages, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing the details simply. The subdivision was 
in all cases favourable to an active and vigilant su- 
perintendence. Nor does it require extraordinary 
penetration to discern that the policy was wise, at 
the time when the measures were adopted- It is 
possible that upon the complete establishment of 
the plan, when all opposition had been vanquished) 
and when the collection has become an affair of 
mere routine, that this intermediate class may 
have ceased to be essential. But till this had be- 
come perfectly evident, it would have been prema- 
ture to alter the original plan. Though it be true) 
that some years have elapsed since the excise law 
was passed, it is not very long since it has been in 
full and uninterrupted operation# Other laws, in- 
troducing other branches of internal revenue* have 
been subsequently passed, from time to time, and 
the agency of the same officers have probably bm 
found useful on their first introduction and exeefr 
tion. Hence it is easily accounted for that they 
were not before discontinued, if indeed experience 
has shewn that they are not still necessary, which 
is itself problematical. Nothing is more easy than 
to reduce the number of agents employed in any 
business, and yet for the business to go on with the 
reduced number. But before the reduction is ap- 
plauded, it ought to be ascertained that the busi- 
ness is as well done as it was before# Tbere is 4a 
wide difference between merely getting along with 
business and doing it well and effectually# 
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These observations sufficiently shew that in the 
instances which have been cited, there is no evi- 
dence of a disposition in the preceding admini- 
strations, improperly to multiply offices and of- 
ficers. Acting under different circumstances, 
they conducted as those . circumstances dictated, 
and in all probability, in a manner the best adap- 
ted to the advancement of the public service. A 
change of circumstances, may in some instances 
have rendered a continuance of some of the agents 
thus employed unnecessary ; and the present 
Chief Magistrate may even be right in disconti- 
nuing them; but it is not therefore right to at- 
tempt to derive from this any plea of peculiar me- 
rit with the people; and it is \ery far from right 
to make it a topic of slander on predecessors. 
Perhaps however this is too rigorous a construc- 
tion, and lhat nothing more was intended than to 
act off to the best advantage, the petty services of 
petty talents. 

If this was the true aim, it is to be regretted 
that it was not so managed as to avoid the ap- 
pearance of a design to depreciate in the pub- 
lic estimation, the men who went before. — Had 
this delicacy or caution been observed, the at- 
tempt would have attracted neither notice nor 
comment* 

M Commas and points he sets exactly right, 

M And 'ewers a sin to rob him of his nine.” 

liM HUMBER XI. 

• YHK 'Message observes that u in our care of 
the public contributions entrusted to our direc- 
tion, it would be prudent to multiply barriers 
against the dissipation of public money, appropri- 
ating specific sums to every specific purpose, 
susceptible of definition ; by disallowing all applica- 
tions of money varying from the appropriation in 
object, or transcending it in amount, by reducing 
the undefined field of contingencies, and thereby 
circumscribing discretionary powers over money, 
and by bringing back to a single department all ac- j 
countabilities for money where the examination 
may be prompt, efficacious and uniform/* In 
this recommendation we can be at no loss to dis- 
cover additional proof of a deliberate design in 
the present Chief Magistrate to arraign the former 
a&rtunistrations. All these suggestions imply in 
them a former either negligent or defective atten- 
tion to the objects recommended ; some of them 
go further, and insinuate that there had been at 
least a departure from correct plans, which had be- 
ibre been institued. The censure intended to be 
conveyed is as unjust as the conceptions which 
f iawt dictated it, are crude and chimerical. In all 
teuettorsofthis nature, the question turns upon the 
proper boundaries of the precautions to be observ- 
ed; how far they ought to go ; where they should 
atop ; how much is necessary for security, arid 
order ; what qualifications of general rules are to 
be admitted to adapt them to practice, and to at- 
tain the ends of the public service. It is cer- 
tainly possible to do too much as well as too little'; 
to embarrass, if not defeat the good which may 
be done, by attempting more than is practicable ; 
or to overbalance that good by evils accruing from 
an excess of regulation. Men of business know 
tts to be the case in the ordinary affairs of life : 
how much more must it be so, in the extensive 
rod complicated concerns of an empire ? To 
reach and not to pass the salutary medium is the 
province of sound judgment. To miss the point 
trfH ever be the lot of those who, enveloped all 
Ifttrir lives in the mists of theory, are constantly 
rocking for an ideal perfection, which never was 
rod never will be attainable in reality. It is about 
dda medium, not about general principles, that 
Aror ip. power in our government have differed ; 
jHBjroroleiicci not to the malevolent insinua- 
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tions of rivals, must be the appeal, whether the 
one or the other description of persons have judg- 
ed most accurately. Yet discerning men may 
form no imperfect opinion of the merits of the 
controversy between them, by even a cursory view 
of the distinctions on which it has turned. 

Nothing, for instance, is more just or proper 
than the position, that the legislature ought to 
appropriate specific sums, for specific purposes ; 
but nothing is more wild or of more inconvenient 
tendency than to attempt to appropriate “ a spe- 
cific sum for each specific purpose, susceptible of 
definition as the Message preposterously recom- 
mends. Thus (to take a familial* example) in pro- 
viding for the transportation of an army ; oats and 
hay for the subsistence of horses, are each suscep- 
tible of a definition, and an estimate, and a pre- 
cise sum may be appropriated for each separate- 
ly ; yet in the operations of an army, it will often 
happen that more than a sufficient quantity of the 
one article may be obtained, and not a sufficient 
quantity of the other. If the appropriations be 
distinct, and the officer who is to make the provi- 
sion be not at liberty to divert the fund from one 
of these objects to the other (as the doctrine of 
the Message implies), the horses of the army may 
in such a case starve ; and its movements be ar- 
rested — in some situations even the army itself 
may likewise be starved, by a failure te*f the means 
of transportation. V 

If it be said, that the inconvenience here sug- 
gested, may be avoided, by making the appropri- 
ations for fjrage , generally, and not for the items 
which compose it separately : The answer is, 
first, that this, by uniting and blending different 
things, susceptible each of a precise definition, is 
an abandonment of the principle of the Mes- 
sage ; secondly, That it would be only a partial 
cure for the mischiefs incident to that rigorous 
principle. It might happen that the badness of 
roads would injure the waggons of the army more 
than was anticipated, and so much more as to ex- 
haust the specific fund appropriated for their re- 
pairs ; it might also have happened from various 
causes that at an earlier period of the campaign, 
the consumption of forage had been less than was 
calculated, so that there was a surplus of the fund 
destined for this object : If in such a case the pub- 
lic agent could not transfer that surplus to the re- 
pairs of the waggons ; here in like manner, the 
motions of the army might be suspended, and in 
the event famine and ruin produced. 

This analysis might be pursued, so as to prove 
that similar evils are inseparable, from a much 
more qualified application of the principle in the 
message, and so to demonstrate that nothing more 
can safely or reasonably be attempted, than to dis- 
tribute the public expenses, into a certain number 
of convenient subdivisions or departments; to 
require from the proper officers, estimates of the 
items, which are to compose each head of expense, 
and after examining these with due care, to adapt 
the appropriations to the respective aggregates ; 
applying a specific sum to the amount of each 
great subdivision : — the pay of the army ; military 
stores ; quarter-masters’ stores, kc. &c. This, 
with even more detail than could well be execut- 
ed, has been uniformly done, under the past ad- 
ministrations of the present government, from 
the very beginning of its proceedings. More will 
in the experiment be found impracticable and in- 
jurious ; especially in seasons and in situations, 
when the public service demands activity and ex- 
ertion. In like manner, the former practice of 
the government, has corresponded with the rule, 
taken in its true and just sense, of “ disallowing 
all applications of money, varying from the ap- 
propriation inobject, or transcending it in amount.” 
It is confidently believed, that whoever shall al- 
lege or insinuate the contrary, may be challenged 
to point out the instance in which money has been 


issued from the treasury for any purpose, which 
was not sanctioned by regular appropriation, of 
which exceeded the appropriated amount ; or where 
there was an expenditure of money allowed, that 
was not strictly within the limits of such an appro- 
priation ; except indeed, upon the impracticable 
idea of minutely separating, and distinguishing the 
items which form the aggregate of some general 
head of expenditure. 

It is likewise material, to have it well under- 
stood, that generally speaking, the distinction be- 
tween the appropriations for different objects, can 
only be strictly observed at the treasury itself ; 
which can easily take care that more money shall 
not go out for any purpose, than is authorized by 
law ; and can see that this money is fairly ex- 
pended by the proper officer, in conformity with 
the general spirit of the appropriation prescribed 
by the law. But it is in most cases impossible for 
the officer, charged with a particular branch of 
the public service, to separate nicely, in the de- 
tails of expenditure, the different funds which may 
have been placed in his hands. Thus, still 
drawing our examples from the military depart- 
ment, where the danger of misapplication is al- 
ways the greatest) if several sums be placed in 
the hands of the quarter-master general, for dif- 
ferent objects, he must of necessity, distribute a 
large proportion of them among his principal de- 
puties, and these again among subordinate agents. 
Unless this distribution be pursued through the 
remotest ramifications, down to the moment of 
final expenditure, it is evident that it must fail 
throughout ; and it is no less evident that it can- 
not be so far pursued. The mere accountantship 
would be an insuperable obstacle ; it would re- 
quire in every the most inferior agent, a profound 
knowledge of accounts, and would impose both 
on principals and subordinates the duty of keep- 
ing such a multiplicity of accounts, as, if even 
practicable, would exhaust the funds issued for 
the public service, in mere clerkship. Another 
most mischievous consequence would ensue. The 
exigencies of the public service are often so vari- 
able, that a public agent would frequently find him- 
self full-handed for one purpose ; empty-hapded 
for another, and if forbidden to make a transfer, 
not only the service would suffer, but an oppor- 
tunity, Avith very strong temptation, would be giv- 
en to traffic with the public money for private 
gain : while the business of the government would 
be stagnated by the injudicious and absurd impedi- 
ments of an over-driven strictness. Happily it is 
not very material that the principle of distinct ap- 
propriations for separate objects should be carried 
through all the details. The essential ends of it 
are answered, if it be strictly pursued, in the is- 
suing of money from the treasury ; and if this 
department be careful that the principle lines of 
discrimination are not transgressed. 

The theory of the Message plainly contem- 
plates, that in no case shall the actual money ap- 
! pertaining to one fund, be expended for the pur- 
pose of another ; though each fund may be suffi- 
cient for its object, and though there may be an 
appropriature for each object. This is another ex- 
cess of theory ; which with a full treasury would 
often disable the government, from fulfilling its 
engagements, and from carrying on the public bu- 
siness. To execute this plan consistently with 
exigencies of national expenditure, would proba- 
.bly require, in ordinary, a triplication of the re- 
venue, or a capital necessary for the whole amount 
of that expenditure, and would very often lock 
up from circulation, large sums, which might be 
of great importance to the activity of trade and 
industry. Such are the endless blessings to be 
expected from the notable schemes of a philoso- 
phic projector / strict to a fault, where relaxation 
is necessary; lax to a vice, where strictness is es- 
sential! 
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1 As to “ reducing the undefined field of contin- 
gencies, and circumscribing discretionary powers 
6ver money," observations similar to those which 
have been already made, occur. The term re- 
ducing , implies that the thing must have already 
existed in a degree ; and indeed it is manifest, 
that all the minute casualties of expenditure, espe- 
cially in the naval and military departments, can- 
not be forseen and defined. The question then 
must be, has not the limit been sufficiently nar- 
row for the situation of the Government, in the 
scenes through which it has passed ; comprehend- 
ing for a great part of the time Indian wars and 
foreign hostilities ? Certainly, if viewed on a pro- 
portionable scale, the extent appears to have been 
as moderate as could have been desired ; and no 
blame can justly attach to the administration on 
this account. 

As to 44 bringing back to a single department all 
accountabilities for money,” there never has been 
a deviation from that system. The department 
of the treasury has uniformly preserved a vigi- 
lant superintendance over all accountabilities for 
public money. A particular accountant indeed 
has been appointed in the war and navy depart- 
ments, but he has been subordinate to the trea- 
sury department, which has prescribed regula- 
tions for his conduct, and has constantly revised 
his proceedings. It is true, that by his connec- 
tion with the particular department for which he 
is accountant, there are cases in which he is 
to be guided by the directions of the head of 
that department ; but though these directions, if 
not plainly contrary to the rules prescribed by the 
treasury, would exempt him from responsibility, 
the directions themselves pass under the review 
of the treasury, as a check upon the head of the 
department to which he is attached ; and in cases 
of abuse, they would serve to establish a responsi- 
bility of the principal. To say, that this inter- 
fers with a prompt examination of accounts, is to 
affirm, that a division of labour is injurious to 
dispatch ; a position contrary to all experience. 
The fact, without doubt, is, that it contributes es- 
sentially to dispatch : and that whatever new mo- 
dification may be adopted, either the accounts of 
the other departments will never keep pace with 
the current of business in times of activity, or that 
modification must adhere to the principle of em- 
ploying distinct organs. 

If it be the design to exclude, in every case, 
the intervention of the head of the particular de- 
partment, some or all of these evils will follow s 
The service of that department will suffer, by un- 
duly restricting its head, in cases in which he 
must be the most competent judge, and by oblig- 
ing him, in order to avoid eventual difficulties, to 
resort, in the first instance, to another depart- 
ment, less alive than himself to the exigences of 
his own, for a cautious and slow, perhaps a reluc- 
tant acquiescence in arrangements which require 
promptness ; if, in the spirit of confidence and 
accommodation, the officers of the treasury yield a 
ready compliance with the wishes of the head of 
such department, they may inadvertently co-ope- 
rate in measures which they would have disap- 
proved and corrected on a deliberate and impar- 
tial revision. If this spirit be not shewn, not only 
the immediate service of the department may 
be improperly impeded, but sensations, unfriend- 
ly to the due harmony of the different members 
of the administration, may be engendered. Col 
lusion stands on one, discord* on the other side of 
the dilemma# 

The existing plan steers a middle and a pru- 
dent course ; neither fettering too much the heads 
of the other departments, nor relinquishing too far 
the requisite controul of the treasury. Its oppo- 
site supposes all trust may be placed in one de- 
partment — none in the others. The extravagant 
jealous/ of the overbearing influence of the trea- 


sury department, which was so conspicuous in 
the times of the two former secretaries, has of a 
sudden given way to unlimited confidence ! The 
intention seems to be to surround the brow of their 
immaculate successor, with the collected rays of 
legislative and executive favour. But vain will be 
the attempt to add lustre to the dim luminary of a 
benighted administration ! 

LUCIUS CRASSUS. 

MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

[The following elegant description of a musical banquet, 
will delight the am&teur.J 

FEAST OF ANACREON* 

THE Columbian Anacreontic Society last even- 
ing gave their annual Ladies’ Concert, in a style of 
superior elegance. The whole suite of apartments 
occupied by the city assemblies, was thrown open 
on this occasion. No pains or expense had been 
spared to provide suitable entertainment, and Mrs. 
Oldmixon, whose musical powers have long since 
acquired her great celebrity, was procured from 
Philadelphia. 

The company assembled at an early hour, and 
were numerous, beyond any former occasion....... 

The ladies had generally taken ornaments of co - 
quclico , in compliment to the society ; and it was 
only requisite that the seats should have been con- 
structed amphitheatrically, to have exhibited a 
spectacle , the most striking, brilliant, and fascinate 
ing. 

The following extract from the bill contains the 
music which was given :•••• 

act i. 

COMPOSERS* NAMES. 


Grand Overture to Mahmoud Storace * 

Song, Mr. Fox, “ My journey is Love,” - Hook* 
Song, Miss Brett, 44 To Arms both the He- 
lens and Hectors Dibdin* 

Song, Mr. Hodgkinson, 44 Fancy's Bower , 

or the Ladies' Annual Concert ," - - - - Haigh . 

Song, Mrs. Hodgkinson, 44 The Spirits of 

the Bless' d,” - -- -- -- -- -- -- - Carr * 

Song, by a Member of the Society (unac- 
companied), 44 Alone by the light of the 

Moon,” - - Hook* 

Duet, Mr. Hodgkinson and Miss Brett, 

44 Of Freedom the Blessing,” ------ Storace * 

Song, Mrs. Oldmixon, 44 Each Coming 

F>ay,” Atwood . 

Concerto Grand Plano Forte, Mr. Gilfort, 
junr. lately arrived in this country, - - Foder* 

ACT II. 

1. Adagio and Minuetto - -- -- -- - Pleyel * 

2. A New Scotch Song, Miss Brett, - - Hook * 

8. Concerto Clarinet, composed and per- 
formed by - — ------- — - - Gautier . 

4. Trumpet Song, Mr. Hodgkinson, - - Pellisier* 

5. Song, 44 Sweet passion of Love " (by par- 
ticular desire), Mrs. Hodgkinson, - - Arm* 

6. Ballad, Mr. Fox, 44 Come buy my Wooden 

Ware,” Hook. 

7* Song, Mr. Wilson, 44 Steal Love's fet- 
ters o'er the Mind," - -- -- -- -- - Shield . 

8. Bravura, Mrs. Oldmixon, 44 Pity my 
tortur'd Heart,” - -- -- -- -- -- - Giordani* 

9. Scotch Medley Overture, ------ Arnold* 


Music selected and arranged by Mr. Hodgkinson, 
president of the society. 

Leader of the orchestra, Mr. Hewitt. 

Propriety M ill not, perhaps, permit on such an 
occasion the indulgence of critical remarks on the 
performance, were we otherwise inclined to make 
such, and did we feel ourselves competent; we 
shall only, therefore, observe, that of the songs, 
those most distinguished were the two by Mrs. 
Oldmixon ; the second of Mrs. Hodgkinson 's, and 
the second of Miss Brett’s. Mrs, O* in her first, 


pleased by sweetness and simplicity ; in her br&- 
vura, she astonished by the prodigious compass of 
her voice ; her flute notes in alt in a particular 
manner excited the admiration of the audience ; 
which was expressed in loud and universal ap* 
plauses ; courtesy to the stranger, as much per- 
haps as approbation of her performance, caused 
these plaudits to be again and again repeated. 
The song, however, most calculated to charm the 
listening ear, was Mrs. Hodgkinson *s sccond....Hef 
44 Sweet Passion of Love,” was given with a delicacy 
of tone, a distinctness of articulation, a force of 
emphasis, and a degree of impassioned tenderness, 
which reached every heart. 

Mr. Gilfort met with much deserved applause, 
for his truly surprising execution. Mr. Gautier 
exhibited, as he always does, powers over his in- 
strument, which we have never witnessed in any 
other. His rondo was captivating. 

The sense of tasting was not forgotten by the 
managers any more than that of hearing ; between 
the acts the gentlemen retired to the tea-room, 
where they found a plenty of substantial refresh- 
ments ; while a profusion of fruits and delicacies 
was served round to the ladies, by the gentlemen 
of the society ; this part of the evening's amuse- 
ment was received by the company with marks of 
approbation, not easily to be understood. 

On the whole, we believe it may with truth be 
said, that the satisfaction generally received, was 
fully equal to the expectations, which had been 
raised. We beg permission to express our hope, 
that an institution so honourable to the taste and 
manners of our city, may continue to receive the 
electric applause of Beauty and Fashion. 

[New-York Evening Post . 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS* 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

IN the year 1 777, the importation of tea from 
China to England, was about sixteen millions of 
pounds. From that time to the present, it has in- 
creased to no less than thirtt millions. 

Coffee was first used in Persia, as a beverage 
among the religious of that country; thence it* 
was transported into Turkey, and found its way 
into Europe through France. It was first known 
in Great-Britain, in 1652. The first coffee-house 
in London was instituted by a Greek. 

The Walpole paper is always decorated with 
the flowers of fancy ; and, in the Farmer's Mu-, 
seum, we find many a curious article, worthy th* 
attention of the connoisseur. The following is a 
gem : 

THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 

AN EPIGRAM, 

The Hint from a Fact 

Three belies in a garden were viewing the plants^ 
Conducted respectively by their gallants. 

41 Here Nancy,” said William, “ is one will reveal 
A secret which many fam'd beauties conceal ; 

For where modest virtue has flown from her stand. 

It wilts at the touch, and recedes from the hand.” 

The young ladies gas'd as if rather dismay'd, 

But Nancy at length said, “ Poh ! I'm not afraid .*• 

Her fair hand advanc'd— the experiment tried, 

When lo ! in an instant the plant droop'd and died !• 

The poor girl first redden'd, then whiter than snow 

Said faintly—'" Lord help me ! How does the plant know ?** 

mom os. 

The following is a i4 good enough barometer** 
of the 44 popular gale," and well exposes the knavery 


* As the sensitive plant does in fact droop and fold op its 
leaves at the touch ot any person, this trick was a veiy mis- 
chievous one on the part of William. Happily i b* the 
pea?e of society, nature, in reality, affords no suchciit^iofi. 
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of the demagogue, and the simplicity of those silly 
sheep, the people : 

Nothing shews folly in a more contemptible 
light, than its being repeatedly duped by the same 
deceit. Of all the pretences, which have imposed 
upon the credulity of mankind, that of patriotism 
is oftenest used. The reason is evident. Obser- 
vation of political errors, without attention to their 
nature or source, gives weight to the clamours of 
the patriot , and makes the giddy multitude listen 
to his specious promises of redress, as a drowning 
person catches at a straw; constant disappoint- 
ments not in the least abating their credulity. 

A poetaster says, in a late volume of advice to 
the ladies, concerning their behaviour, 

M In public places let no nymph appear, 

Till she has learnt a fit behaviour there." 

This is almost as good counsel as the Irishman 
gave to his friend, when he advised him never to 
go into the water, until be had learned to swim. 

In a late number of the Philadelphia Gazette, we 
have perused, with a very continued approbation, 
the following ingenious satire : 

At a numerous and respectable meeting of the 
young men of this city, held for the purpose of 
adopting measures to co-operate with the other 
sex in the glorious improvements in dress, the 
following resolutions were proposed, and unani- 
mously agreed to:.... 

Resolved, That the ardent thanks of this meeting 
be presented to those enlightened few, who have 
nobly combated the errors and the prejudices of 
the times, by exhibiting to our enraptured view a 
great portion of their persons, which, hitherto, an 
absurd regard for modesty has concealed in ob- 
scurity ; and that, in future, they be distinguished 
by the appellation of the Spartan band. 

Resolved , That a comittee be appointed, to re- 
port what alteration will be necessary in our dress, 
to assimilate it, if possible, to that of the other sex; 
if the pantaloons ought to undergo a revision, or 
whether they had not better be laid aside, as su- 
perfluous and unnecessary. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to wait 
on the Spartan band, to express to them our san- 
guine hopes, that they will not pause in the glori- 
ous career they have entered on, but that every 
year will disclose more and more of their beauteous 
forms, till at last they arrive at the summit of per- 
fectibility, by appearing “ in puris naturalibus.” 

Resolved , That the pictures of the Spartan band 
be taken by Mr. Stuart ; that he be directed to 
«my them, in their new costume, in his most glow- 
ing colours ; and that they be placed in the most 
conspicuous part of the theatre, for the benefit of 
those, who may not have been gratified with a sight 
of the originals. 

In the enthusiasm of the moment, it was pro- 
posed to proceed directly through the streets to the 
houses of the band, with their pantaloons in their 
hands, as an evidence of the rapid progress of re- 
formation ; but thh was negatived, upon the sug- 
gestion that, although, in a short time, this would, 
no doubt, be done by all, yet, at present, the no- 
welty of the scene might attract such a concourse 
of admirers, as to render their return home some- 
what inconvenient. 'Whereupon the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Published by order of the meeting, 
aoam sansculotte, Chairman. 

The American Ladies' and Gentlemen's Pocket AU 
manack,for 1802, has just been published, by Mr. 
Longworth. It must be gratifying to every person 
of taste, to observe this successful attempt to vie 
wrfth European artists ; and it is to be hoped public 
jfettronage will duly appreciate the exertion. It is 
tonhighly commending thin little volume, to 


pronounce it to be honourable to the state of Ame- 
rica!) arts. The quantity of its contents makes it 
a cheap collection of elegant poetry, selected with 
much judgment, mostly from living authors. In a 
word, we may say, without hesitation, it is superior, 
in point of execution, to any European publication 
of the sort. [ New-Tork Evening Post . 

LAW CASE. 

Thfe following case is related by Sadi, in his 
Gulistan , or Rose Garden, and is cited by Puffen- 
dorf * with approbation : 

A man, who had a disorder in his eyes, called on 
a farrier for a remedy, and he applied to them a 
medicine, commonly used for his patients. The 
man tyst his sight, and brought an action for da- 
mages ; but the judge said, “No action lies, for, 
if the complainant had not himself been an ass, he 
would never have employed a farrier 1" 

Jones on Bailments , 77. 

The Bond-street heroes, since the late pedes- 
trian feats, are no longer to be called loungers , but 
walkers . They adopt the velocity of running foot- 
men , and thrusting people into the kennel is all 
the rage. 

We read, with great interest, the following ad- 
vertisement, in a London paper of recent date : 

“ Speedily will be published, in one volume, 
quarto, illustrated with maps (dedicated, by per- 
mission, to his majesty), Voyages from Montreal, 
on the River St. Laurence, through the Continent 
of North America, to the Frozen and Pacific 
Oceans, in the years 1789 and 1793. With a pre- 
liminary account of the rise, progress, and present 
state of the Fur Trade in that country. By Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, Esq." 

This book will prove a most valuable accession 
to the stock of travels in this country. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has been frequently described as one of the 
most intelligent of tourists* 

A lady, of great literary acquirements, lately 
gave her husband a very severe shock, by assuring 
him that not a day passed over her head at Mar- 
gate, without seeing her in old Neptune's bosom ! 

The archbishop of York was very fond of a pun. 
His clergy dining with him, for the first time after 
he had lost his lady, he told them he feared they 
did not find things in so good order as they used to 
be, in the time of poor Mary : and, looking ex- 
tremely sorrowful, added with a deep sigh, 44 She 
was indeed Mare pacifcnm." A curate, who well 
knew what she had been, called out 44 Aye, my lord, 
but she was Mare mortuum first." 

We have often heard of a 44 dingy Desdemona," 
but the following is new. When Foote once wish- 
ed to draw a full house at the Haymarket theatre, 
he inserted in the play-bills, that by particular de- 
sire, for that night only, the part of Calista, th tfair 
Penitent, would be performed by a blackamoor lady 
of great accomplishments. 

Barrymore, happening to come late to the thea- 
tre, and having to dress for his part, was driven 
to the last moment, when, to heighten his perplex- 
ity, the key of his drawer was missing* “ D . n 

it," says he, 44 I must have swallowed it." “Ne- 
ver mind," replied Bannister, coolly, “ If you haye 
swallowed the key.....it will serve to open your 
chest." 

Mr. Whitely, manager of a country theatre, 
having constantly an eye to his interest, one even- 


• De Jar. Nat. & Gent. lib. cap. 5, % 3, 


ing, during the performance of Richard III, gave 
a tolerable proof of that being his leading principles 
Representing the crook-back’d tyrant, he exclaim- 
ed, “ Hence, babbling dreams ! you threaten here 

in vain ; Conscience avaunt." “ That man in 

the brown wig there has got into the pit without 
paying." “ Richard’s himself again." 

* A gentleman dined one day with a dull preacher. 
Dinner was scarcely over, before the gentleman 
fell asleep; but was awakened by the divine, and 
invited to go and hear him preach. “ I beseech 
you, sir, to excuse me, I can sleep very well where 
I am." 


When general Burgoyne was once at a play, 
which was most miserably acted, at a barn, in 
Lancashire, he called one of the performers, and 
asked him what was the name of the piece, “ The 
Stage-Coach , sir,” replied Buskin, bowing very res- 
pectfully. “ Why then," answered the general, re- 
turning the bow, with the utmost gravity, “ you 
will greatly oblige me, by giving me early notice 
the next time it is performed, that I may be an 
outside passenger.” 


Twoclergymen, descanting of the mischiefs that 
had crept into the church, one of them said that a 
large portion ofhis flock were tinctured with deism $ 
the other complained that many of his congrega- 
tion were still worse, being infected with atheism . 
“ And I am sure," added a bystander, “ that near- 
ly half of our parish is, at this minute, sadly afflic- 
ted with rheumatism •" 

An English gentleman, travelling through the 
county of Kilkenny, came to a ford, and hired a 
boat to take him across. The water being 
rather more agitated than was agreeable to him, 
he asked the boatman, if any person was ever lost 
in the passage. Never, replied the boatman, my 
brother was drowned here last week, but we found 
him next day. 

A conceited Colonel in the Cavalry lately com- 
plained that from the ignorance of his officers, he 
was obliged to do the whole duty of the regiment 
— I am said he, my own captain, my own lieuten- 
ant, my own cornet — and your own trumpeter , add- 
ed a witty lady. 

A fellow once calling a barber a paper skull boo- 
by, so irritated the friseur, thfct he swore, if ever 
he dared to repeat the phrase, he’d give him such 
a dressing, as he never had in his life, and add- 
ed — paper skull indeed ! I’d have you to know that 
my skull is as thick as yours, and be d—nd to you. 

Tou and your perpetually introduced in familiar 
conversation have a bad effect. They remind one 
of Mrs. Hannah Glasse of culinary memory — 
“ when you have made your water boil, then put 
your pudding into pot*" 

In running over the pages of an old literary 
journal, there is found a novel, translated from the 
French , entitled “ The Virtuous Criminal,” &c. The 
philosophers of the new school are very adroit in 
combining vice and virtue, in their hodge podge 
of moral relations. Thus we hear of “ Artless 
Deception," “ Good natured Parricide," 41 Honest 
Thieves," and 44 Innocent Adultery." 


Walking Match*— On Wednesday morning, at 
half past seven, Thomas Dennison, of Thirsk, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, set out to walk to 
York, thence back to Carlton, about two miles and 
a half north of Thirsk, and thence to the house he 
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started from, against Thomas Bradley, of the same 
place, for thirty guineas a side. Dennison per- 
formed the journey, being about fifty-one miles, 
with considerable ease, in nine hours and a quarter, 
leaving Bradely from nine to ten miles behind. 

[Morning Post . 

A London paper narrates, that Mr. Barclay, 
while in training for his walking match in York- 
shire, lived principally on beef stakes and vinegar ! 
He was regularly exercised every day, and the 
utmost pains were taken to keep women out of his 
sight 1 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

WALTER AND MARY. 

A LONQ time ago, as old legends recite, 

In the depth of yon forests deep gloom, 

Stood the cottage of Mary, where oft on a night, 
While the moon faintly beam'd thro* the foliage her 
light, 

She lov’d with her Walter to roam. 

Yet Walter was needy, the child of distress, 
Chilling penury call'd him her own ; 

Tho* fortune had scorn'd with her riches to bless 
Poor Walter, yet Mary ne'er lov'd him the less; 
Yet in silence he mourn’d, and alone. 

Cold and cruel, and miserly, stricken in years, 
Was the parent of Mary the maid, 

Nought he heeded the sigh that would break on 
his ears, 

Nor the smile of affection that beam'd thro 9 her 
tears, 

As compassion for Walter she pray’d. 

Yet pure as the dew-drop that sits on the flow’r, 
The affection that warm’d Walter’s breast, 
More pure than, the Spring breeze, when kiss’d by 
the show’r, 

As pure as the waters of Jordan , what hour 
. Its stream by the Saviour was press'd. 

Old Reuben, the herdsman, was wealthy, and 
sigh'd 

To rival the youth with the maid ; 

Long to gain her affections, but vainly, had tried ; 
Oft had offer’d to make poor Mary his bride, 

And his wealth, his possessions display’d. 

Her parent had pleaded for Reuben, and long 
Had Mary rejected his pleas ; 

In the woods she would sorrow, and list to the song 
Of the nightingale warbling the branches among, 
And mournfully sigh to the breeze. 

In the bosom of Reuben had jealousy reign’d, 

The offspring of love unretum'd ; 

Her smiles*- on her Walter his bleeding heart 
pain’d, 

And madd’ning with fury and rage unrestrain’d) 
For vengeance on Mary had bum’d. 

One even with Walter, beneath the grove’s shade, 
When the pale moon-beam stole thro' the 
boughs, 

She reclin’d;....all was still, save the sigh of the 
maid, 

Or the south breeze that rustled.....she felt not 
afraid, 

For she listen’d to hear Walter’s vows. 

With his vassals, the slaves of his jM-gotten ore, 
In the grove Reuben sought out the pair, 

Seiz'd on W alter, and merciless, pitiless bore 
From the bosom of Mary the youth to the shore, 
To a vessel that waited him there. 


The wild waves and the winds wafted Walter 
away, 

From the scenes of pure, tranquil delight ; 
While Mary would wander the forest by day, 

And pensively love by the sea shore to stray, 
While stormy and cold was the night. 

Oft as heedlessly wand’ring, poor Mary had stray’d, 
O’er the mountain, the heath, or the lawn, 
Would Reuben deceitfully tell to the maid, 

That her Walter was faithless.... her Walter was 
dead, 

Nor thought on the days that were gone. 

Yet Mary was listless, as Reuben would tell 
That his passion was pure as the dew ; 

Ah! in vain would he strive each fond thought to 
dispel 

From her bosom, of Walter....for Walter too well 
Her heart sweetly whisper'd was true. 

Yet in sorrow, and oft, would her parent complain 
She would bring his grey hairs to the grave, 

For the herdsman would sue....oft would keen sor- 
row feign, 

That Mary rejected the hand of the swain, 

Oft implore her a parent to save. 

Subdued by affection, she griev’d at the sight 
Of her sire, feeble, tott’ring, distress’d : 

“ Thy bosom,” she sobb’d, “ shall feel cheerful and 
light;” 

And she fix’d, broken hearted, the sorrowful night, 
That the herdsman by her should be bless’d. 

Five years had roll’d on, since her Walter had fled, 
And the night of the wedding was come, 
Cheerless, silent and pensive, to church she was 
led, 

O’er the path that with Walter so oft she would 
tread, 

At the altar to seal her sad doom. 

As she pass’d up the aisle, u Oh, my Walter!” she 
sighed, 

“ Could you feel as poor Mary feels now ; 

« Could you know with what joy she would now be 
thy bride ; 

« What a burden of sorrow her poor heart does 
hide, 

You would pardon to Reuben her tow.” 

Prophetic and sad was the organ’s deep strain 
To the maid as it rose on her ear ; 

Fancy told of the time, as at eve o’er the plain 
With her first love she rov’d ; when no sorrow, no 
pain 

Had embitter’d life’s smiling career. 

Busy Mem’ry, kind friend in prosperity’s hour, 

In adversity ever a foe, 

Sketch'd to Mary the rude oaken bench in the 
bow’r, 

Where her heart had acknowledg’d love’s soft 
silken pow’r,.... 

First was taught all itsbliss....all its woe. 

Not so fleeting the shadow of April’s thin cloud, 

As the forms by her mem’ry pourtray’d s 
Now the organ was hush’d, at the altar 9he bow'd, 
And the pastor, in accents impressive and loud, 
Address'd his discourse to the maid. 

Scarce the servant of God had yet utter’d a word, 
When the wind howl'd around the old pile, 

On the church roof scream’d shrilly the lonely 
night bird, ^ 

And a heart breaking groan, deep and hollow was 
heard 

From the furthermost p^rt of the aisle. 


The church it was dark, save the altar around, 

No tapers illumin'd the pile ; 

Again all was silent, and still, and profound, 

When Mary faint utter’d, “ What groaning, what 
sound 

“ That but now floated up the church aisle ?” 

“ ’Twas the scream of the screech-owl,” the pas- 
tor rejoin’d, 

“ And the night it is stormy and dark, 

“ Young maiden, dispel every dread from thy 
mind, 

“ ’Twas the church bell that sounded, as struck 
by the wind, 

“ Or the village dog hoarsely did bark.” 

Hark! another deep groan thro’ the church aisle 
resound ! 

<c Oh, God ! save poor Mary,” she cried ; 

When tremblingly shudd’ring, she heard a quick 
sound 

In the aisle, of a hollow step tread on the ground, 

And her Walter stood close by her side. 

His hair loosely flowing...his eye-balls roll’d round, 

And his bar’d bosom heav’d a deep sigh ; 

“ Thou woman,” he rav’d, as she sunk on the 
ground, 

“ Whom once I thought faithful, now false I have 
found, 

w Pray, pray to thy God, thou shalt die !” 

He plung’d to her heart the cold knife..*.not a 
sound 

From poor Mary escap'd....she scarce sigh’d: 

He pierc’d his own bosom, and dropp’d to the 
ground ; 

He drank with his cold lips the blood from her 
wound ; 

He clasp’d her, he kiss’d her, and died. 

Yet as pure as the dew-drop that sits on the flower. 

The affection that warm’d Mary’s breast, 

More pure than the Spring breeze, when kiss’d by 
the show’r, 

As pure as the waters of Jordan , what hour 

Its stream by the Saviour was press’d. 

To the brink of yon stream, where the willow trees 
lean 

And rustle, as sweeping the grave tops so green* 

Not long since, the shepherds would wander pt 
e’en, 

To dress with wild roses the spot 

Where the graves of poor Mary and Walter 
were seen : 

In the Summer, the long grass was fresh and wa m 
green ; 

The shepherds in winter would sweep the snow 
clean ; 

And to shelter their graves from the rains of the 
Spring, 

Would build o’er the spot a rude cot. 

Orlando. 
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BY SAMUEL SAUNTEE, ESQ. 

No. VH. 

Si les femmes veoleftt settlement etre belles R leur proor es 
jreux,et se plmire a elles-memes,elles peovent.sans dome, dans 
Ja maniere de s'embeller, dans le cnoix des ajustemens et 
de Ja parure, suivre leur goat et leur caprice, mats si e’est 
aux homines au'elles des i rent de nlaire, si e’est poor ceux 
qu'clles se fardant on qu'elles a'enluminent, j'al recueille les 
toix.ct Je leur prononce de la part de tous les hommes, que 
leblaac et le rouge, les rendent affireuses et degoutlntes. 

La Beuybre. 


T9 THE AMERICA N LOUNGE By 


BIB, 

I am a young gentleman of considerable proper- 
ty, and having arrived at the age, which I have 
long contemplated as the period of settling myself 
by a matrimonial connection, I came some months 
ago to this city, in hopes of meeting with one, 
among your Philadelphia belies, who should suffi- 
ciently interest my feelings, to be selected as my 
companion through life. I have been unfortunate 
In not having a very general acquaintance here : 
and although I am very willing to allow the ladies, 
to whom I have been introduced, a great superio- 
rity over others in many respects, yet “ I, who 
fondly gaze on nature’s face,*' turn from them with 
sorrow s and as I mourn over their infirmities, I 
determine to bid adieu to scenes, where female 
beauty and artlessness can no longer be found, 
and ill which I can no longer be interested. 

The disappointment of my expectations has led 
«ne to some observations on the subject of face 
painting, which I must beg leave to offer to my 
picturesque friends, through the medium of your 
exqqjlent paper. By way of preliminary remark, 
ymnit me to assure you, I have never known a 
ifywn of good sense or true delicacy adopt the 
piactice, which may deservedly be called barba- 
rqus, and which, in civilized society, is entirely 
confined to those weaker daughters of men, who 
b^fiqwe the only way of making themselves agree- 
in our eyes, is by strutting like the fabled 
“ iaw, in borrowed plumage, But in this attempt 
rive others, they only deceive themselves; 
are few persons, who can mistake the daub- 
[visage of a play-house belle, for the ruddiness 
are. Did it pass without detection, we might 
WHKEned to forgive the deception ; but our Ame- 
rican ladies have not practised it long enough to 
exqeL aad as it is too easily discovered to be re- 
li^Bed, I advise them to paint the faces of their 
doBs* instead of their own. It will amuse their 
tube quite as well, and as in Dolly wc do not seek 
t$je/irtle&s blush of virgin modesty, nor the grace- 
fujtearof sensibility, the one will not be concealed, 
IW the other restrained, lest in its course it should 
*olrtbc cheek of its borrowed brilliancy. 

at my.part* aijd I believe it is the case with all 
$ex, although I am an enthusiastic admirer of 


beauty, yet I prefer the ugliest face I ever beheld, 
to the finest set of features, if they are deformed 
by artificial colouring. 

Now, sir, after having obtruded my humble opi- 
nion on this subject, I must beg you will add some of 
your own arguments in support of mine. For coming 
from such respectable authority as their friend Mr. 
Saunter, reproof will have double effect on the fair. 
It is your duty, sir, conscious as you must be of 
the deference they pay to your advice, to admonish 
them to throw aside their white lead, their brushes, 
their rouge, and all the variety of lotions, which 
they apply to this most disgraceful purpose. It is 
your province to acquaint them with ornaments for 
their minds, and teach them, chat a cultivated un- 
derstanding will give a lustre to their countenances, 
infinitely superior to any that paint affords. Your 
proofs must convince them that rouge, far from 
improving, even a bad face, deforms ugliness it- 
self^ and renders it more disgusting. It is you 
alone, sir, who can persuade them to the belief of 
this truth, that if the varied emotions of woman’s 
soft and gentle soul beam in her countenance, it 
matters not whether her complexion if very fair 
very brown. 

Yours, 

FAIRLOVE. 

In common with many of my correspondents, 
my friend Mr. Fairlove exalts my power, and ex- 
aggerates my influence. Though I have for a 
long time “ capered nimbly in a lady’s chamber,” 
although I have overturned several toilets, and 
broken several bottles of Circassian bloom, yet I 
fear I have not been successful enough to banish 
many artificial blushes, or even to induce one, 
which is natural. Such is my chagrin at the fail- 
ure of all my projects for reforming the painted 
sinner, that I have serious thoughts of endeavour- 
ing to profit by the sale of rouge • I find that in 
despite of all my lessons, the ladies will sometimes 
resort to “ Vanity Fair,” and 

“ walk the place 

Through tape, tors, tinsel, paint, perfume, and lace." 

They may read Stf.rne, and prattle about the 
“ milk of human kindness,” but their earnest in- 
quiry is for the milk of roses, and an ounce of white 
lead , in their false scales of estimation, too often 
outweighs the solidity of sense and the worth of 
virtue. 

THE DRAMA. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE late closing of the play-house doors, which, 
of course, barred out our review from the Port 
Folio, however grateful to our indolence, pro- 
pitious to our love of reading , and our coyness to 
write, is a circumstance that excites our genuine 
regret for the loss of those who may be justly 
stiled the faithful servants of the public. Indeed, 
it may be made a very interesting question, whe- 
ther the lovers of rational amusement have not 
lost as well as the managers. 

Prior to the temporary suspension of our thea- 
trical amusement, The Wadding in Wales was 


played, and in a manner, we have no hesitation in 
declaring incomparably superior to the first per- 
formance. The house, though thin from the usual 
causes, was attentive to the story ; charmed with 
the song, and liberal of their praise. Mr. Bernard 
in the epilogue appeared to be inspired by all the 
powers of Quaintness and Humour ; and, on no 
occasion has Miss Westray displayed more vivacity 
and archness than was witnessed and applauded in 
her character of the lively Welsh spinster. 

The deficiency of public encouragement com- 
pelled the Managers to close the theatre for two 
successive nights, but it was opened with renovated 
attraction on Monday. We rejoiced at seeing the 
boxes respectably filled, notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the weather. The Point of Honour, 
of which, we have made frequent mention in our 
theatrical review for last season, was revived on 
that evening. The name of Cooper was no longer 
affixed to a character which he conceived, and ex- 
pressed with unusual energy ; but the attraction of 
that of Mrs. Merry, in Bertha, held the balance 
even. Her wonderful powers imparted to this cha- 
racter an interest, of which we had scarcely thought 
it pos&est. Mr. Warren was the substitute for 
Cooper in Major St. Franc. Although this part 
be out of his general line of acting, and although 
he had to contend against the vivid recollection: 
which all play-going Christians retain of the ex- 
cellence of his predecessor, he was, as he always 
is, respectable. 

The play was succeeded by a grand heroic pan- 
tomime called Hercules and Omphale. In this 
piece, some of the decorations so liberally bestowed 
upon the tragedy of Alexander the Great are in- 
terwoven with much new scenery and magnificent- 
spectacle. Founded upon the fictions of classical 
antiquity, the story possesses an interest which is- 
rarely excited by pantomime. Considering the 
extent and variety of its decorations, it went off 
with great correctness. Some novelties had a pe- 
culiarly happy effect ; among these the shower of 
fire deserves to be particularly mentioned. Upon 
the whole, we think that we may venture to affirm, 
that for elegant scenery and splendid pageantry* 
this pantomime has been, hitherto, unrivaljed o* 
the American stage. 


MISCELLANY. 
an author’s evenings, 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO , 

PNOM tat shop op messes • cqlon and spondee • 

THE London monthly Magazine, conducted by 
Dr, Aikin, &c. and contributed to by Drs. Priest, 
ley, Beddoes, &c. contains much ingenious literal 
ry matter, whenever the writers choose to let 
church and state alone. The following is a most 
exquisite piece of poetry, which the good tfiste of 
the above writers has snatched from oblivion*. ., 
The delightful images in every couplet will be e^ 
gerly gazed at by every lover. 


° If I swear by that eye, you’ll allow 
Its look is so shifting and new, 

That the oath I might take on it now, 
The very next glance would nodffc 
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Those babies that nestle so sly, 

Such different arrows have got. 

That an oath on the glance of an eye 
Such as yours may be off in a shot ! 

Should I swear by the dew on your lip, 

Though each moment the treasure renews, 

11 my aonstancy wishes to trip, 

1 may kiss off the oath, when 1 choose. 

Or a sigh may disperse from that flower 
r I*he dew, and the oath that are there. 

And I*d make a new vow evYy hour. 

To loose their, so sweetly in air ! 

But clear up the heaven of your brow, 

Xor fancy my faith is a feather; 

On my heart 1 will pledge you my vow, 

And they must lie both broken together !*' 

In the course of my reading I am never more 
pleased than when I meet some memorial of the 
versatile talents of Sir William Jones, who had 
the rare good fortune to flourish among a liberal 
people ; to be instructed by Parr, and Sumner ; 
to possess all the gifts of mind ; to challenge the 
boon of riches, and the shouts of praise, and to 
resist the sleep of sloth and withstand the blan- 
dishments of pleasure. 

The British critics analizing one of his last lite- 
rary labours, have thus justly praised this accom- 
plished orientalist. 

“ But there is another circumstance, which 
recommends this work to our peculiar regard. It 
is among the last labours of a very eminent and 
industrious scholar, whose exertions in the cause 
of literature and of mankind, death has prema- 
turely interrupted. That he has not left his equal 
behind him for genius and for diligence it may be 
thought extravagant to maintain. But where shall 
we look for his persevering courage and ardour of 
curiosity ? The thirst for wealth has always excited, 
and will still continue to excite, thousands to brave 
the perils of the ocean, and the utmost severities of 
climate. It was reserved for sir William Jones, 
and perhaps for him alone, to pursue knowledge 
with unabated ardour, and unexampled success, 
in defiance of the scorching suns of India, and the 
still more dangerous allurement of its pleasures.” 

I frequently turn over the charming odes of the 
Anacreon of Persia, and suffer delighted Fancy 
to cross “ the stream of Rocknabad or loiter in the 
guy u bower of Mosellay .” The following is copied 
with a hope that the ingenious “ P. 2).” will give 
it a poetical dress. Not to mention a word of his 
tardiness of invention or the mediocrity of his 
rhymes, the “ author” is too laboriously engaged in 
reading poetry to have any leisure to combine a 
couplet. 

Ode from the Persian of Hafiz, translated by 
Sir W. Ouseley. 

1 cannot relinquish the delights of love and a flowing 
cup; 1 have vowed an hundred times to forsake them; 1 
wi, but I can do no more. 

The* garden of Paradise, the celestial shades, and the 
bowers of the lovely Houris are not equal in my opinion, to 
the mansion of her, whom 1 adore. 

If, as Ms said, angels art not affected with the power of 
love ; I, a mere mortal, cannot conceive that which consti- 
tutes their felicity. 

In the time of prayer, the graceful form of my beloved 
obtrudes itself on my imagination; and inducea a mussul- 
roan to become the worshipper of an idoL 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 

LOU DON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Wa'khig Dress . — Round dress of thick white 
muslin. The Hungarian cloak made of nacarat. 
or scarlet silk ; trimmed all round with broad 
black lace or fur. A bonnet of the same colour 
as the cloak ; trimmed with black lace or fur, 
and ornamented with a flower or feather of the 
same colour. 


Dancing , or full Dress^—X short robe of fine 
muslin with a train or petticoat of the same ; the 
robe made plain over the bosom, with additional 
fronts, to fly open from the shoulders. — The whole 
bound with scarlet ribbon : the sleeves and the 
robe, from the shoulders to the bottom, are orna- 
mented with scarlet ribbon. The bosom trim- 
med round with deep white lace. A hat of white 
silk, turned up in front, and lined with scarlet; a 
feather of the same colour fixed in front, to fall 
over the crown. 

Head Dresses . — A bonnet of black velvet, trim- 
med with blue ribbon ; a deep black lace round 
the front. — A close bonnet of purple, or other co- 
loured silk, trimmed with ribbon of the same co- 
lour and ornamented with a flower in front. — A 
bonnet of black velvet, turned up in front, and lin- 
ed and trimmed with scarlet ; a scarlet feather in 
front. — A cap of coloured velvet, with a flower of 
the same colour in front.— A domestic or undress 
cap of fine muslin. — A bonnet of pink silk, trim- 
med with black ribbon, and a black feather ; black 
lace round the front.— A dress hat of white sat- 
tin, turned up in front, and trimmed with purple 
velvet ; purple and white feathers in front.— A 
black velvet hat, turned up in front, and lined and 
trimmed with purple. — A hat of brown velvet, 
turned up in front, and trimmed with pink ; bows 
before and behind. 

General Observations.—' The prevailing co- 
lours are scarlet, pink, and purple. Black bear 
muffs and tippets, long before, and in the form of 
handkerchiefs, are general for morning, and walk- 
ing-dress ; and white muffs and tippets for full 
dress. Feathers and flowers of all descriptions 
are universal : long scarlet ribbons are worn round 
the bosom, from which miniatures are or lockets 
suspended. Caps in full dress, are more preva- 
lent than last winter. 


PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The Ladies of Fashion have taken again the 
oblong Caps, but the silver bands with which they 
were ornamented are entirely exploded and re- 
placed by Pearls. Hats of the newest fashion are 
made with black and rose-colour satin. Instead of 
the stiff plumes called Esprits y sometimes a long 
and waving feather is substituted in their place. Flat 
feathers are generally worn. Shawls are as ridi- 
culous as they are troublesome, by their extreme 
fullness, but notwithstanding they are considered 
as very elegant. 


The following account of an interesting little volume 
lately republished, will we, hope attract attention. 
The writer of k informs us that, it was intended as 
a preface to the American edition, but was received 
too late by the publisher. The work is entitled “ The 
Progress of the Pilgrim , Good Intent, in Jacobini- 
cal Times.” 

FROM the earliest times Christianity has had 
to contend with many enemies. During the four 
first centuries, the sword of persecution was un- 
sheathed against the followers of a meek and Jow- 
ly Saviour. By the unrelenting rage of Julian, 
the very foundations of our religion were threa- 
tened to be rooted from the earth. Antichrist 
afterwards arose, unfurled his bloody banners, 
and moved with impetuosity in his conquests. 
The voice of Infidelity, has, through every age, 
been heard opposing the word of truth, and blas- 
pheming the Son of God. The arm of power, 
the tongue of sophistry have repeatedly been ex- 
erted against Divine Revelation and its peaceable 
Disciples. 

The eighteenth Century has, however, witnes- 
sed machinations against the Christian Religion, 
beyond all others the most artful, the most wick- 


ed, and the most formidable. There was a time 
when the bold arrogance of Human Reason was 
silent, and when Infidelity dared only in the cloak 
of Philosophy to look upon the day : but lately we 
have seen it leagued with political frenzy in the 
attempt to overthrow and to destroy : lately we 
have heard it proclaiming its tenets in the plain- 
est and most undisguised terms, without the gaie- 
ty of Shaftesbury, the originality of Bolingbroke, 
or the subtlety of Hume. The dark counsels of 
the Illuminati, have been directed against the 
fountain of truth, the stability of government* 
and the peace of the world. Voltaire, without 
solidity of talents or profundity of erudition, but 
with a mind wonderfully versatile, may be consi- 
dered as the leader of that daring sect. He called 
to his aid the weightier sagacity of D'Alembert 
and Diderot, and even seduced the King'of Prus- 
sia to enlist under his command. France and 
Germany were designated as the first subjects for 
the operation of their principles ; and the convul- 
sions of France, the unparallelled outrages which 
she has witnessed, the Jacobinical banditti which 
she has nourished, the blood of the innocent which 
has streamed from her scaffolds, the groans which 
were heard from the prisons of despair, have de- 
clared how deadly was the poison. To doubt the 
existence of a Society which has been termed 
Illuminati, would be to disbelieve all truth which 
depends upon the testimony of men. To the 
world they have been detected and exposed by 
the writings of Robison and Barreul. The works 
of the IUuminles themselves are open to the in, 
spection of all who would rather examine and 
be convinced, than obstinately persist in igno- 
rance. The late Lord Orford, during his resi- 
dence in France, in a letter to his friend Gene- 
ral Conway, mentions, the formation of a Society, 
for the purpose of overthrowing the Christian Re- 
ligion.* 

The people of Great-Britain, and those of th© 
United States, have felt the infection of princi- 
ples which partake of the nature of those which 
have been mentioned. It is not to be denied* 
that we have heard the sound of a spirit which 
rages to destroy the authority not only of man, but 
of God. To this perturbed spirit, will every soul 
of virtue say, hence from this land, which has hi- 
therto owned the empire of virtue — back to thy abodes 
of terror and of woe. England basr lately produc- 
ed a writer, who has become the favourite Apostle 
of Infidelity in the present day. With a com- 
mand of language which but few have equalled 
and with originality, at least in effrontery, God- 
win has proclaimed his ideas of Political Justice^ 
and admiring numbers have acknowledged hie 
sway. — V oltaare has taught him some of his sneers 
at religion ; Condorcet has given him some of 
his stupid opinions on the mind, and Rousseau has 
told him that Eloisa and my Lord B. were people 
of the strictest virtue. Had the Illuminati sys- 
tematised their theories, they would most proba- 
bly have exactly corresponded with those of Wil- 
liam Godwin. The herd of females which they 
intended to form, for the purposes of licentious 
indulgence, this philosopher's opinions would ad- 
mit as a school of rational pleasure— -their theorfe*' 
tical government, his doctrines would inculcate mstt 
the best to promote the general happiness, and tfr 
cherish the generous spirit in man. 

While the enemy is rushing in like a flood* it 
is the duty of all who love their God and their fel- 
low creatures, to lift up the standard against them. 
In discharge of this duty, many works have beet* 
written which must carry conviction to the heart* 
of all who are willing to believe. Among these 
works, “ The Progress of the Pilgrim Good In- 


* See 5th vol. of Orford's Works, Letters t*G 
Conway. 
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tent in Jacobinical Times,” holds a station of m‘e- 
rit and of influence* Public estimation in Eng- 
land has already called for three editions of this 
performance* It is now published for a second 
time, from an American press, in hope that it 
may promote the cause of religion and virtue. Its 
design is to expose the reigning infidelity of the 
present day, to show the inconsistencies, the dan- 
gers, and the inextricable calamities into which 
they lead. It follows the footsteps of the Pilgrim 
Good Intent, through the mazes of deluding Phi- 
losophy, through all the trials, the perils, and dis- 
tresses-which as a sinner he had to encounter, and 
finally conducts him in the company of Resigna- 
tion, Faith and Certainty, to the Celestial City, 
where his enemies could not pursue him, but 
where glowing and everlasting transport received 
him. In imitation of the manner of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, the style of this performance is allego- 
rical. Allegory has always been a popular me- 
thod of conveying instruction, and is adapted to 
the capacities of all men. Instead of winding 
through the intricacies of reasoning, it follows a 
chain of facts — While it enlightens the under- 
standing, it captivates the attention, interests the 
affections, and leaves a deep impression upon the 
memory. If systems cannot be built or over- 
thrown by allegory, it can pourtray some of their 
greatest excellencies, it can expose some of their 
most formidable evils. It would, however, have 
been sufficient to say, that our Saviour spoke by 
parable, and he has thereby approved and sanc- 
tioned allegorical representations. 

These remarks are offered merely as a desul- 
tory Preface to an anonymous work, which is con- 
sidered as calculated to be useful among inquir- 
ing men ; and as far as these opinions may have 
influence, it is recommended as a work happy in 
the manner which has been adopted, and success- 
ful in the execution. 

From the Newboryport Herald we extract the following 
note of the same work. 

NRtT PILGRIM 1 S PROGRESS ; 

Or, The Progress of the Pilgrim Good Intent in 
Jacobinical Times • 

This work is written in a handsome stile ; shows 
«n intimate knowledge of the things concerning 
which it treats with a strong conviction of the 
worth of government and religion. — Good-Intent 
nets out from the town of Sincerity to travel to the 
Celestial City . Among other adventures, he, and his 
companions, Mr. Curiosity, Mr. Credulity, Mr. 
Hothead, Mr. Party-spirit, and others, are ailured 
to the palace of Mr. Philosophy into which they 
enter over the serpentine stream of False Research. 

The scenes here are well imagined to discover 
the dishonest arts of infidels by which men are 
led from Christianity, and respect for social order, 
to be the promoters of anarchy and atheism. In- 
fidels ere in the habit of deceiving all, who listen 
to them, by calling religion superstition, govern- 
ment despotism, and church order persecution. 

In the apartment of Mr. Rational Christian i, as 
he called himself, Good-Intent saw the means by 
which Priestly and others, built their system of 
natural or rational religion on the ruin9 of Christi- 
anity. They form a scheme in their own minds ; 
they reject all scriptures which contradict them. 
This, Good-Intent discovered to be real Deism. 

At the dwelling of Sentiment the Porter, whose 
house was kept by Philanthropy , Moral Energy , 
Sensibility and Refinement , he saw the follies of a 
numerous class of people. The admirers of Novels 
and Romances, the pretenders to the moral virtues 
without the christain graces, who think it religion 
to weep over a wounded butterfly, while they drive 
a hungry beggar from their door, who think them- 
selves good, if they converse sentimentally, and 
shed tears of sensibility, though they neglect the 
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duties, and reject the doctrines of the gospel ; these 
persons will see themselves in the house of Mr. 
Sentiment • The house was full of books to show, 
that moral virlues % without Christian piety , exists 
only in books , not in real life. Those ardent rea- 
ders, who affect to have them are mere pre- 
tenders. 

Like all works of genius the uniformity of its 
excellence renders it difficult to determine what 
parts to select as specimen of the performance. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

LIFE OF COLLET CIBBER • 

COLLEY CIBBER, a person eminent in the 
history of the English stage as an actor, manager, 
and dramatic writer, was bora in London, in 1671. 
His father, a native of Holstein, was a statuary, 
who came over to England some time before the 
restoration. Though not among the more eminent 
names of his profession, he was an artist of consi- 
derable merit ; and has left several specimens of 
his talents in London, of which the most noted 
are the figures of raving and melancholy madness, 
placed at the entrance of Bethlem hospital. Col- 
ley bore the name of his mother, the descendant 
of a good family in Rutlandshire. His first edu- 
cation was at the free-school of Grantham, whence j 
his father hoped to get him elected into Winches- 
ter college, where he had a claim on account of 
his maternal descent from William of Wykeham; 
but he was disappointed. It was then intended to 
send him to the university ; but some circumstan- 
ces prevented altogether the design of bringing 
him up for the church, and at length he pursued 
the inclination he had long felt for the 6tage, and 
at the age of eighteen entered as a performer at 
Drury-lane theatre. His encouragement was at 
first very small.; yet his hopes of success induced 
him to venture on a matrimonial engagement.... 
The first part in which he attracted much notice, 
was that of Fondlewife, in Congreve’s Old Batche- 
lor. He imitated in it the manner of the popular 
comedian, Dogget, with great success ; and the 
cast of ridiculous old characters was ever after one 
in which he was most admi/ed. In 1696, he first 
appeared as a dramatic author ; and his comedy 
of u Love's Last Shift, or the Fool in Fashion," 
was pronounced by lord Dorset the best first play 
he had known. He himself acted the principal 
character, that of a fashionable fop or coxcomb; 
and this cast also proved happily suited to his ta- 
lents. A distinguished subject of that species, 
the lord Foppington of Vanbrugh's Relapse, was 
committed to Cibber’s representation, and acquir- 
ed him great applause. Another comedy, in 1697, 
entitled “ Woman's Wit," was but indifferently 
received; and his tragedy of “ Xerxes," in 1699, 
only proved how inadequate his talents were to 
sublime and dignified composition. This piece 
stood the stage only one night, a circumstance to 
which the Tattler alludes in an humourous inven- 
tory of a theatrical sale, under the title of “ The 
Imperial robes of Xerxes never worn but once." 
The comedy of u Love makes a Man, or the Fop’s 
Fortune," formed by Cibber out of two plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher (for he had no scruple 
of profiting by the invention of others), proved 
very successful, and still occasionally appears in 
our theatres. Another pleasant bustling piece, 
also with a borrowed plot, u She would and She 
would not, or the Kind Impostor," was among his 
successful attempts. It was followed, in 1706, by 
“ The Careless Husband," a comedy on which his 
principal reputation is founded, and which obtained 
the praise even of Pope, a man never his friend, 
and at last his bitterest satirist. Jt is, however, 
by no means a perfect play, being almost entirely 
without plot, and depending chiefly upon smart 
conversation-scenes, and the display of some lively 
rattling characters, with which th$ stage at that 
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time abounded. Though its professed purpose is 
the reclaiming of a faithless husband, yet the vir- 
tuous wife is but barely endured, and all the su- 
periority is given to the easy agreeable rake. But 
Cibber was not a man from whom much moral 
accuracy could be expected. It is needless to 
enumerate all his other dramatic pieces, of which 
some were successful, some otherwise. His im- 
portance as an actor and a writer continued upon 
the whole to increase; and in 1711 he subjoined 
the character of manager, by becoming a joint 
patentee of Drury-lane theatre. His knowledge 
of the world and of the public taste, rendered him 
a very useful associate to his brother-managers, 
Wilks and Dogget. At the accession of George I. 
a new patent was made out to Wilks, Cibber, 
Booth, and Steele. This association for some time 
went on amicably ; but sir Richard’s necessities 
obliging him to make continual calls upon the 
common stock, the rest at length refused further 
advances. This resolution so offended Steele, that 
he withdrew from the business of the theatre ; on 
which account, the acting managers made a de- 
duction from his receipts. A chancery suit was 
the consequence, and Cibber pleaded the common 
cause beford sir Joseph Jekyll, master of the rolls, 
with so much clearness and judgment, that a de- 
cision was given in their favour. To conclude the 
topic of his managerial conduct, it appears that 
his opinion respecting dramatic pieces was not 
always to be depended upon, and that his behaviour 
to authors, especially young ones, was often highly 
insolent and overbearing, which exposed him to 
some severe retaliation. 

In 17 17, Cibber brought out his comedy of“ The 
Nonjuror,” a free imitation of Moliere’s Tartuffe, 
pointed against the Jacobite party which at that 
time was a considerable object of apprehension, as 
well as of aversion to the friends of the Hanoverian 
succession. It had a great run at the theatre, and 
procured for the author a liberal donation from the 
king; but it increased the number of his enemies, 
and exposed him to much hostility in his drama- 
tic career. The riJicule employed against him, 
had a wider scope from his appointment in 1730 
to the post of poet laureat. This appendage of a 
court, which, even the decent abilities of several 
later incumbents, has hardly been able to preserve 
from becoming ridiculous, was rendered com- 
pletely so by the hapless lyrics of Cibber. The 
laugh was raised against him from all quarters; 
and had the court had any reputation to lose as a 
judge and patron of literature, this unfortunate ap- 
pointment could not have failed to injure it. Cib- 
ber, however, who was not easily disconcerted, 
had the sense to join the laugh over his butt of 
sack, rather than attempt to vindicate his poetical 
character. About this time, he parted with his 
share in the patent, and withdrew from the busi- 
ness of the stage. He acted, indeed, occasionally, 
to an advanced age, nor was his vigour apparently 
abated, when, in his seventy-fourth year, he per- 
formed the part of Pandulph in his own play of 
“ Papal Tyranny." To close the account of his 
dramatic works, it may be mentioned that he com. 
plcted Vanbrugh’s unfinished and excellent play 
of the “ Provoked Husband, or Journey to Lon- 
don." Cibber’s additions consist in the scenes 
of altercation between lord Townley and his 
lady. 

In 1740, Cibber greatly amused the public by % 
work of biography and anecdote, entitled, “ An 
Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, Come- 
dian, and late Patentee of the Theatre-royal. 
With an historical View of the Stage during his 
own time." The sprightliness and good-humoured 
frankness with which this is written, together with 
the abundance of anecdote, and the real judgment 
with which several distinguished performers are 
characterized, rendered it a very popular work, 
and have supported its reputation to ri ie present 
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day. It has been a misfortune to his memory*, 
that, from some cause, or probably an accumula- 
tion of causes, of which one was, doubtless, party- 
difference, he so grievously offended Pope, that 
this powerful and irritable bard has taken peculiar 
pains to transmit him in unfavourable colours to 
posterity. Not contented with several satirical 
strokes interspersed in his works, Pope has, in the 
later editions of his “Dunciad,” dispossessed The- 
obald of his painful pre-eminence as its hero, and 
installed Cibber in his stead, though to the injury 
of his first conception of that character. 

Cibber did not suffer these attacks in silence*. .. 
He expostulated with Pope in two letters, in which 
he sometimes appears to have the advantage both 
in serious remonstrance and jocular railery : and 
from the tempers of the two, it cannot be doubted 
that at the time, the contest was more painful to 
Pope than to Cibber. But Pope’s satire is immor- 
tal, whereas Cibber’s sarcasms are no longer read. 
Cibber may, therefore, be represented to future 
times with less credit for abilities, than he really 
deserves ; for he was certainly no dunce, though 
not, in the higher sense of the word, a man of ge- 
nius. His effrontery and vanity could not be easily 
overcharged, even by a foe. Indeed, they are 
striking features in the portrait drawn by himself. 

A work of his old age, of a very different cast 
•from those already mentioned, was “ The Charac- 
ter and Conduct of Cicero considered, from the 
History of his Life, by the Reverend Dr. Middle- 
ton, $cc. &c.” quarto, 1747. Here he had certainly 
got out of his depth. The work was never valued, 
and is now forgotten. Cibber finished his long and 
busy course, at the close of 1757, when he entered 
upon his eighty-seventh year. He had several 
children. One of them, Theophilus Cibber, adopt- 
ed both his father’s professions, of actor and dra- 
matic writer, but with inferior success. He was a 
character of thorough meanness and depravity, and 
finished a life of distress and infamy by shipwreck, 
in his passage to Ireland. Cibber's youngest 
child, Charlotte, who married Mr. Charke, a per- 
former on the violin, was also brought on the 
stage ; but that was one only out of a multiplicity 
of parts she acted in life ; and perhaps no woman 
ever passed thpugh a greater variety of ad ventures 
and occupations* They all terminated, however, 
in profligacy and wretchedness. 

POLITICS. 

The subsequent Sketch is “ crayon’d out/' in bold colours. 

It is spirited and faithful. The Editor chooses to pre- 
serve it, as characteristic of the political visage of Ame- 
rica. 

[From a correspondent at Washington, to the Editor of the 
Gazette of the United States.] 

li COL. BURR’s vote to refer the bill, for de- 
stroying the judiciary, to a select committee has 
greatly puzzled the Virginia party .‘....indeed his 
whole conduct is incomprehensible to them. In- 
stead of lodging and boarding (as Mr. Jefferson did 
when Vice-President) at an Inn, he has taken a 
handsome suite of rooms and lives in the style of a 
perfect gentleman. All invitations to drink Tod- 
dy* and play cards, at Tunnicliff’s Hotel, with the 
Virginians, have been declined, and he is not upon 
terras of familiarity with any one of them. It is said 
he has no great personal respect for the Virginia 
members, and indeed from what I've seen of them 
they are not calculated to excite the veneration of 
such a gentleman as Mr. Burr. I attended in the 
Senate when the resolution for destroying the judi- 
ciary was debated ; it is impossible for me to con- 
vey by any description I can give, a correct idea of 
the splendour and profoundness of the argument. 
Mr. MorriTs speech v,*as a mighty effort of his 
mighty mind. ’Tw.is eloquent and augumenta- 
tive, far beyond any thing my imagination had con- 
ceived possible. A crowded gallery and lobby 


seemed electrified, and his manner was quite as 
imposing, dignified and graceful as his speech was 

full of learning, argument, and brilliancy Mr. 

Tracy's was also highly Ciceronian, and the 
speeches of Mr. Hillhouse and Mr. White were 
greatly impressive. The most able from the mi- 
nisterial side of tjie house were those of Mr. Bald- 
win and General Mason ; who are unquestionably 
far, very far, superior to any of their party. Mr. 
Brackenridge has been much puffed by little Smith, 
the printer here, but without having in the least 
merited it, as you must know by having seen his 
speech ; ’tis a feeble thing, and all the argumenta- 
tive part is taken from a piece written on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Taylor of Virginia, and published in 
the Examiner at Richmond under the signature of 
Fabricius. It is said, the puffs direct, and indirect, 
which have been given to this speech by the friends 
of Mr. B . and by himself, have made him as vain as 
a turkey, and that he really believes himself to be 
a second Daniel. In the house of representatives 
Mr. Giles leads the ministerial phalanx, and is the 
only member of it whose capacity is adequate to 
the conducting the measures of the party. Mr. 
Randolph attempted to lead, but failed ; he has 
good talents for declamation, but his best friends 
do not give him credit for any thing more. Mr. 
Giles went home some time ago, and in his absence 
many of his subalterns claimed the command; the 
consequence was, they split and divided among 
themselves daily. On the return of Mr. Giles a 
grand caucus wa3 held in the assembly room here ; 
he amalgamated the party; they agreed there 
should, for some days, be a dumb legislation ; that 
they would act, but not debate. This strong proof 
of subordination was not refused to Mr. Giles, and 
nothing was said for two days by the ministerial 
party. There are many who suppose all this was 
designed as contempt and disrespect towards the 
friends of the constitution, but I know (without be- 
ing at liberty to acquaint you from what source) 
their real object was to muzzle some of their own 
party who had become troublesome. An old gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, by the name of Bacon, 
had fretted his party sadly, and this arrangement 
served to drill and keep him quiet. He is a gar- 
rulous old gentleman, talking every day, on every 
subject, and to the annoyance of every body. He 
is in one sense a moving speaker, for when he rises 
the whole house is in motion and on the wing, al- 
though the speaker, wishing to divide with his 
friends the painful task of hearing, is constantly 
roaring “ to order”.... There are two of the Jersey 
gentlemen who are mighty hum drum orators; 
prior to the grand caucus they were vastly trou- 
blesome and spoke daily. Dr. Eustis and Dr. 
Mitchell are said to be gentlemen of talents ; they 
have the manners and air of polished gentlemen ; 
they however are not fitted for buffeting in the 
tempestuous sea on which the Virginians have 
launched them, and seem to take but little share in 
the business of the house. Although the ministe- 
rial party constitute a monstrous majority in Con- 
gress, they are not satisfied, because some gentle- 
men, on whom they had counted are not with them. 
Mr. 1 illinghast of Rhode-Island votes uniformly 
with the constitutionalists : this is not relished, and 
Mr. Ellery a fat well tempered senator from 
Rhode-Island, assures his messmates at Tunni- 
cliff’s tavern, that I shall not be elected again; 
apropos of Rhode-Island ; a ridiculous thing oc- 
curred yesterday in the Senate ; Mr. Theodore 
Foster rose, and after addressing the President for 
two minutes, stopped short; after a considerable 
pause he continued, u Really sir, I must sit down, 
for 1 have forgot.”,. ..The passage of the bill to de- 
stroy our judiciary may be much obstructed, but 
it will pass. Mr. Jefferson has set his heart upon 
this measure ; ’tis his favourite measure, and his 
party will (whatever scruples some of tr.ein may 
feel about tlic unconstitutionally of it; make this 


desired offering to his revengeful spirit. I have 
been told, by members of Congress of both parties* 
that Louisiana has certainly been ceded by Spain 
to Buonaparte, and that the fleets we have heard 
were about to sail from Brest, were destined for 
St. Domingo and the Mississippi. Since being 
here, I have attended very constantly the debates 
in both houses. Although the constitutionalists 
are not strong in numbers they are prodigiously 
so in talents ; in the house they have many able 
men ; the Connecticut delegation are a host in 
themselves ; the most active and pre-eminent of 
the constitutionalists are Messrs. Griswold, Bay- 
ard, Rutledge and Dana ; the last of these gentle- 
men is highly distinguished by his wit and inge- 
nuity. Mr. Giles has put his paw upon the mint 
establishment and it will go ; indeed I fear all our 
national establishments will be crushed one after 
another.” 

[TTie following, copied from Mr. Col man’s paper, tkefogb. 
it relates to & local misrepresentation in a Jacobin pa- 
per at New-York, deserves particular attention. £©.. 
cause* while it does justice to the political opinions of* 
Gen. Hamilton, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Jay, it com- 
pletely refutes a popular misrepresentation respecting 
the real character and views of the federal party.] 

COMMUNICATION. 

To detect and expose the daily misrepresenta- 
tions and falsehoods of the American Citizen, & 
little short of the toil of Sisyphus ; and as far m 
respects the editor of that paper, the labour ia, 
equally fruitless. It is also hoped* that but a small 
part of the community are so far under the in- 
fluence of party spirit, as to give credit to his 
slander; but least some should be led to believe 
what they see often repeated without contradic- 
tion, it becomes a duty to guard against such im- 
position. 

In the Citizen of Tuesday, the editor asserts* 
that the federal party a was originally composed 
of tones who fought against the revolution ; tones 
who retired within the British lines during tho 
conflict, and some revolutionary officers who em- 
barked in the contest to gratify personal ambition* 
and to farther private views, but who never felt the 
glow of republicanism at heart. Amongst a host 
of those characters, we may rank general Hamil- 
ton, John Adams, and John Jay, with a numerous 
band of minor federalists.” 

Has the rage of party so far swallowed up every 
feeling of genuine patriotism, so effectually ex- 
tinguished in the bosom of true Americans the 
love of country, as to permit a fugitive foreigner 
thus to asperse the characters of men, who boldly 
risqued their lives in support of our independence* 
and whose purity of motives has never before been 
doubted? No difference in political sentiment* 
merely, can justify so impudent a calumny. The 
integrity of these gentlemen has been witnessed 
and acknowledged by their countrymen ; what- 
ever difference may obtain on the subject of pre- 
sent public measures, it is confidently hoped that 
every real American will indignantly frown upon 
such base attempts to rob them of what is emi- 
nently their right. It is difficult indeed to perceive 
how any conscientious man can reconcile it to him- 
self, to countenance one, whose habitual conduct 
is a reproach to the party whose interests h© a<^ 
vocates. : 

This editor spares no opportunity of blackening 
the character of General Hamilton; he distorts 
every circumstance in his life, and propagates eve- 
ry falsehood that malice can invent, to destroy His 
fame. A name at once so formidable and so hos- 
tile to the schemes of such people as Chcetha.m* 
cannot but excite the most lively fear and deadly 
hatred ; whatever therefore can lessen its influence 
or ruin the confidence reposed in it, must be seized 
on without scruple ; if it will but answer these purw 
poses no matter how gross the calumny.— Pursuing 
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this plan : the editor of the Citizen declare*, that 
General Hamilton M introduced into the Conven- 
tion, as is well known, a monarchical system of 
government, and endeavoured, by intrigue and by 
eloquence, to impose it upon them- Hence, after 
it was found impracticable to institute a monarchi- 
cal government, General Hamilton, determined to 
do all he could, if not all he wished, became a 
zealous and conspicuous advocate of those branches 
of the constitution which savour most of royal 
power.” 

How far this is consistent with the complaint of 
the editor just before, that the proceedings of the 
Convention are at this moment wrapped in mystery , is 
left for him to shew ; for certainly if the account 
he gives be correct, it must be pretty evident that 
whatever mystery there may have been it has been 
effectually unfolded. This remark is meant to 
have no other importance, than to shew that even 
from his own month* this. editor stands convicted 
of inaccuracy if not of untruth*. *~But the charge 
itself as it is explicitly made deserves an explicit 
reply, and it is therefore asserted in the most un- 
equivocal manner, that it is faasje ; and the editor 
of the Citizen is challenged to produce the shadow 
of a proof in support of whaj he asserts to be a 
fact well known . Besides this assertion another 
shall now be made of hardly less consequence ; 
the correctness of which, however it may be doubt- 
ed by others, we confidently assert will not be de- 
nied by Mr. Maddison himself, or any one speaking 
for him-.-Mx*. Maddison was the man in the Con- 
vention who favoured the highest-toned form of go- 
vernment . 

General Hamilton was among those who pro- 
posed 1 and advocated in the Convention our present 
Constitution ; be afterwards exerted all his masterly 
talents, both as a writer and a speaker, to procure 
ita adoption, and he has never ceased to lend it all 
his support. In the organisation of our govern- 
ment under it, he has given so many and such ir- 
refragable proofs of hts all-comprehensive mind, 
as justly to entitle him to the gratitude of his coun- 
try... -Posterity at least will appreciate his distin- 
guished worth, and notwithstanding the pigmy 
efforts of his sworn foes, 44 A grateful fame shall 
wait upon his memory .... Unfading honours shall ga- 
ther round his monument and thicken over it.” 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

DAVID LONGWORTH of New-Yoi*, noted 
for being the proprietor of a Shakspeare Gallery", 
and for taste in beautiful editions, plates, &c. pro- 
poses publishing a number of volumes, which shall 
include the productions of the most celebrated mo- 
dern poets. The editor of these projected volumes is 
of opinion that the increased taste of the public for 
works of merit, executed in an elegant style, is an 
incitement to this undertaking. He contemplates 
using a licence, which he thinks will meet approba- 
tion. Among the writings of poets, even of consider- 
able celebrity, there is much inequality ; and some 
things, occasionally, escape their pens, scarcely 
worthy of perusal. It is presumable that the pur- 
chasers of elegant copies of poetry would wish the 
contents to be in the same style of superiority 
with the execution, and as free as possible from 
alloy. He, therefore, though he does not contem- 
plate a mutilation of works of merit, proposes omit- 
ting such productions as shall appear inferior and 
uninteresting. The first volume will contain 44 The 
Pleasures of Memory,” by Mr. Rogers, and 44 The 
Pains of Memory,” by Mr. Merry, with other 
Poems, by Rogers, some of which have but just 
appeared. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

IN the ironical 44 Advice to the Officers of the 
British Navy,'* a pamphlet modelled after Swift’s 
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{l Directions to Servants,” is the following curious 
lesson to the lieutenant. 

After being relieved in any of the night watches, 
1 when you pass the beds of the other officers in the 
way to your own, shake them one by one, till you 
are sure the drowsy fellows are perfectly awake, 
and then tell them that it is a fine night, that the 
; wind has shifted a quarter of a point, or any thing 
lelse remarkable , and they will certainly be much 
{obliged by your attention and kindness. 

i A country gentleman was once allured to town 
by the promises of the duke of Newcastle, who for 
many months kept him in constant attendance, un- 
til the poor man’s patifence being quite exhausted, 
he one morning called upon his patron, and told 
him that he had at length got a place. And pray, 
(sir, said the duke, where is your piace. In |he 
\Gloicester coach , replied the disappointed expec- 
tant. 

The Aurora says , 44 No man is more persuaded 
of his own consequence than Mr. Dana, of Con- 
necticut.” With due deference to the sage of 
Clonmell, we humbly conceive that there is one 
man in the world, who appears to be more per- 
suaded of his own consequence than Mr. Dana ; 
and that is the man, who, some time since, called 
upon ithe democrats throughout the United States, 
if they had any petition to make to congress, to 
apply to HIM) and assured them that HE, would 
attepd to their requests ; who, in telling the story 
of Dr. Lpgan’s fainting-fit, related to the public, as 
a principal circumstance, that the accident hap- 
pened near HIS house, and to render the account 
more exquisitely affecting, informed us, that seve- 
ral members of congress had just left HIM ; and 
who, still more recently, undertook to render the 
constitutionality of a repeal of the judiciary act 
44 more clearly understood ,” after Mason, and Bald- 
win, and Breckenridge, and Jackson, and even 
Wright, and Cocke had in vain exhausted their ta- 
lents in the endeavour. 44 This is the trout that 
must be caught with tickling,” and we are told that 
several members of congress actually amuse 
themselves, in their hours of relaxation, by be- 
stowing attentions upon him, for no other purpose 
than to see to what a ridiculous height his vanity 
and fancied consequence may be carried. 

[Gazette of the United States. 

In criticising the dress or the manners of our 
fair country-women, it is not quite fair to measure 
them entirely by a foreign standard. We should 
remember Prior’s pleasant account of the diversi- 
ties of custom. 

We simple toasters take delight 
To see our women’s teeth look white. 

And every saucy ill-bred fellow 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. 

In China none hold women sweet, 

Except each tooth is black as jet. 

King Chihu put nine queens to death. 

Convict on statute.... Ivory teeth. 

An equal instance in this matter, 

U in the manners of a daughter. 

Iu Europe if a harmless maid, 

By nature and by love betray’d, 

Should, ere a wife, beoome a nurse, 

Her friends would look on her tjie worse. 

In China, Dampier’s Travels tell ye. 

Look in his index for Pagelli, 

Soon as the British ships unmoor. 

And jolly long-boat rows to shore, 

Down come the nobles of the land, 

Each brings his daughter in his hand. 

Beseeching the imperious tar 
To make her hut one hour bis care. 

The tender mother stands affrighted, 

Lest her dear daughter should be slighted. 

And poor miss Yaya dreads the shame. 

Of going back the maid she came. 

The French poets and philosophers have been 
much inclined to infidelity. Who is ignorant of 


the hatred, cherished by Voltaire and Rousseau 
against the Christian religion, and, according to 
Herault de Sechelle’s account of Buffon, he ap- 
pears to have been an atheist. 

In the printing house of that great scholar, Hen- 
ry Stevens, every person spoke Latin from the gar- 
ret to the kitchen, from the master to the old-maid, 
who served in the shop. The brothers were so 
very, anxious to have all books accurately printed 
at their press, that, after diligently examining 
every sheet twice before they printed it off, they 
put out a third proof at their door, and promised a 
louis d’or to any person that *hould find a fault in 
it. 

We are told by a connoisseur, that whoever 
would wish to see the pictures of Titian, in their 
utmost possible perfection, should visit Spain, the 
warm and dry air of that country having still pre- 
served the brilliancy of his colours. The colour 
is entirely gone in that sublime piece of the Cor- 
naro family, belonging to the duke of Northum- 
berland. 

Mr. Seward says of Montaigne, that he has an 
energy of thought, and a raciness and force of ex- 
pression, that we but rarely meet with in any of 
our essay writers, except Jeremy Collier. His 
essays would well bear another translation than 
that which Cotton has made of them, in whose flim- 
sy language, the spirit and nerve of the honest and 
spirited Gascon lose all their strength and effect. 

Philip II was a man of such phlegm, that hav- 
ing sat up a whole night with his secretary to write 
a dispatch* the secretary, overpowered with fa- 
tigue, and not knowing what he did, instead of 
strewing it with sand, when it was finished, by 
mistake took up the inkstand, and covered it with 
ink. Philip, nothing moved, took up the inkstand 
in one hand, and the sand box in the other, and 
presenting them to the secretary, said, Friend, re- 
member another time that this is the ink, and that 
the sand. 

In our house of representatives, there appears 
to be, on the majority side, a feeble band of chirp- 
ing impertinents, who serve as a sort of avant cau? 
riers } to the leading Ciceros of the party. 

Like footmen running before coaches, 

To tell the inn... ..my lord approaches ! 1 

On the occasion of the ill-treatment, experi- 
enced by Milton, Gray, Gibbon, See. at the re- 
spective alma mater of each; it would be candid to 
attribute something to the petulance of the pupil, 
and something to the despotism of the institution. 

The question might be asked and answered, in 
the words of Virgil, 

CrudelU mater magis, an puer improbu* illc ? 

Improbos. ille puer, crudelU tu quoque mater. 

When a husbandman claimed kinship with Ro* 
bert Grosthead, bisbop of Lincoln, and then re- 
quested from him an office. Cousin , said the bishop, 
if your cart be broken, I will mend it ; if your plow 
be old, I’ll give you a new one, and even seed to 
sow your land, but a husbandman I found you, and 
a husbandman I’ll leave you. The prelate, who 
made this reply, knew nothing of the rights of man, 
of the dignity of republicans, nor was he versed 
in that blessed doctrine, which, confounding the 
order of nature, and distinctions of society, lifts up 
mean and unqualified persons to the heights of 
power, and depresses the noole, the learned and 
the virtuous. No, this old-fashioned bishop lived 
in benighted times , long before Common Sense was 
published, or the French revolution began. 
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An ingenious young physician, whose studies are utefuUydirected, and whose speculations are philan- 
thropic and liberal) has favoured the Editor with 


A BILL OF MORTALITY, 


FOR FORTS Mount, 


COMPLAINT. 

Aphtha, 

Apoplexy, 

Atrophy, 

Cancer, 

Cholera Infantum, 
Consumption, 


AGE. 

3 weeks, 

39 years, 

> 3 weeks, 50 3 years, 
c 4 months, 55 years. 

65 76 years, 
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i 
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Debauchery, 

Dropsy, 

Dropsy in the brain, 
Epilepsy, 

Fever, billious, j 

Fever, pulmonic, 
Hooping cough, 
llliac passion, 
Mortification, 
Nephritis, 

Old age, 

Palsy, 

Phrenitis, 

Scrophula, 

Still born, 

Burnt,' 

Drowned, 
r*Fall, 

Frozen, 
Paregoric, 
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Portsmouth, situated 43d. 5m. north. 70d. 41m. west from London, contains 551 1 inhabitants. The 
town has been very healthful, not one in fifty-five having died. A billious remitting fever prevailed the 
whole year, which in several instances, in September and October, manifested the malignant type..... 
From June to October, the cholera infantum was prevalent. From September to the end of the year, 
the hooping cough was endemic, very few children escaped it. A fifth part have died of phthisis pul- 
tnonalis ! I ! M Is there no halm in Gilead ? Is there no physician there ?" 


The editor of the Aurora in one of his profound 
political letters from Washington, elegantly de- 
clares, that “ the speech of Mr. Randolph was as 
severe as any thing I have heard! but couched in that 
mellow style of language, which, while it corrects , 
does not torture !** This, we suppose, is a speci- 
men of the new phrase of our new times, this is a 
sort of reformed and Gregorian style of fashionable 
expression in our Washington court calendar . j 
Here we have severity , equal to any thing the j 
sage of Clonmell ever heard of, couched like a drowsy I 
lion. Aye, and that same severity has found a soft 
couch ! For he is couched in mellowness ; and being j 
thus in clover, or rather mellow himself ; he does 
not even dream of torturing any one, but, like that 
harmless and fictitious lion in Shakspe&re, roars as 
gently as any sucking dove, yea roars like any nightin- 
gale. 

Duane assures us that “ vast assemblages of ladies 
attend every day in the house of representatives, and 
that he foresees that, at no very distant period, the 
city of Washington is destined to be the centre of 
polished society.** It is supposed that when this 
same city becomes another Paris, Mr. Duane will 
settle there, and that vast assemblages of French- 
men, renegadoes, and other gentle beings will con- 
stitute the great school of urbanity. 


factorily defined .” On reading this extraordinary 
paragraph, we were fully persuaded that Messrs. 
Morris, Calhoun, Tracy, Bayard, &c. should be 
dispatched as a committee to Philadelphia to con- 
fer with this Aurora Lycurgus, and learn the ex- 
act definition of words. 

Letters from the banks of the Delaware, corro- 
borated by official dispatches from the coral caves 
of many a river God, announce that the shad, 
warmed by the genial heat of our winter , has for- 
saken his w/n/er-quarters, and chooses to come on 
shore, and bask in Market-street. Shad, as all 
the morning papers affirm, are now u as plenty as 
blackberries** in autumn ; and, for ourselves we are 
positive that in these fortunate revolutionary times, 
we shall gather fipenny-bits from every parsley bed, 
and to meet herds of mammoths will be as com- 
mon as to meet droves of sheep. 

There is a Mr . Smilie in the house of represen- 
tatives, a most unfortunate legislator, who labour- 
ed under a two-fold inconvenience, that of being 
perfectly unintelligible to others, and also of grop- 
ing with so blunt a discernment, that he cannot 
find his own meaning. Mr. Bayard, on a late oc- 
casion, was glad that this gentleman knew what he 
said, which was a very unusual thing. 


The popularity of Wordsworth’s Ballads in- 
creases every hour. We are confident, that Messrs. 
Humphreys and Groff, the praise-worthy publish- 
ers of poetry, not unworthy of the muse of Chat- 
terton, will be amply remunerated for their care 
and expense in publishing a complete and neat 
edition of verses, which will outlive their century . 

One of the late eccentric song-writers in opera, 
has, in the manner of the facetious O’Keefe, de- 
clared, that his love is general, and affects 

“ The pretty maid. 

The witty maid, 

The napping maid, 

The strapping maid, 

The thinking maid. 

The drinking maid. 

The bold maid, 

And the old maid. 

The so so maid. 

And the no maid 

Nay, what is still more strange, that he is a vie* 
tim of 

f< The sleeping eye. 

The weeping eye. 

The strolling eye. 

The rolling eye. 

The hinting eye. 

The squinting eye. 

The dun eye, 

And the one eye, 

The so-so eye, 

And the no eye 99 

The file-leaders of democracy are obliged to keep 
watch and word over some of the slumberers among 
the herd. Many of those, who are only told by the 
head, are weary of long arguments against lqcid 
truths, and with craving appetites and closing 
eyes, seem to wish that some one of their keepers 
would exclaim with Virgil’s neat-herd, 

“ Ite domum , pasti, si quis pudor, ite jumcmd” 

A certain preacher having changed his religion, 
was much blamed by his friends for having de- 
serted them. To excuse himself, he said he had 
seven reasons, and being asked what they were, re- 
plied, a wife and six children. 

A fellow, found guilty of burglary before justice 
Day, in Ireland, shrewdly observed, that his fate 
had been singular, he had lost by Day, what he had 
got by Night. 

The following matrimonial dialogue with a cli- 
max, will be allowed, by many a Benedick, to be 
character! sti cal. 

Mrs. Souchong . I wish you would take me to 
Margate, my dear. 

Mr. Souchong. I would much rather not, mj 
duck. 

But why not, my love ? 

Because I don’t choose it, my sweet. 

Not choose it, my darling ? 

I can’t afford it, my precious • 

Why not afford it, Mr. Souchong t 

Because it is d*— — - d expensive, Mrs. Souchong . 

Expensive! why, neighbour Jenkins and bis 
whole family are there, man. 

Neighbour Jenkins is a fool, and his wife is no 
better than she should be, woman. 

I think, however, you need not abuse my friends, 
sir. 

I shall not imitate the example of your friends, 
madam. 

Then if you won’t go, I will; that’s pot, husband . 

And if you go, you don’t have a penny from me, 
that’s j boz, wife. 

An instructed sknator, Mr. Stone, a sena- 
tor, from North Carolina, repairs to Washington, 
to join, a deliberative assembly, with a mind, ma- 
nacled by the inslructions of his constituents. To 


One Cato , a black man, and writer in the Aurora, 
asserts, " that it would be very easy to settle all 
the disputes about the judiciary bill, if we only at- 
tend to the meaning of words, for in all the debates 
of our wisp men, the word office has never been satis - 


We are glad to see in the shop of Mr. Humphreys, 
one of our active booksellers, a very copious list of 
subscribers to Parkinson’s Chymical Pocket-book. 
This little volume presents, in a nut-shell, much 
useful science. 
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what an abject state of humiliation must the mind 
of a man of abilities be reduced, which could sub- 
mit to be dictated to by the people , and instructed 
by ignorance . On this occasion, Mr. Morris ob- 
served, “ I cannot but express my deep regret for 
his situation. Tied fast as he is by his instructions, 
arguments, however forcible, can never be effec- 
tual. I ought, therefore, to wish for his sake, that 
his mind may not be convinced by any thing 1 shall 
say ; for hard indeed would be his condition, to 
be bound by the contrarient obligations of an or- 
der and an oath. I cannot, however, but express 
my profound respect for the talents of those, who 
gave him his instructions, and who, sitting at a 
distance, without hearing the arguments, could 
better widerstand the subject, than their senator 
on thia floor, after full discussion." 

The proud and accomplished Edmund Burke, 
once resisted, with manly vigour, an attempt to 
controul his mind, by the crude politics of his 
Bristol constituents. It is pleasant to the writer 
to copy and to implicitly believe the maxims of this 
brilliant scholar, this sagacious statesman, this^<r- 
ttuine patriot. 

44 My colleague expresses himself in favour of 
the coercive authority of instructions. 

44 Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the hap- 
piness and glory of a representative to live in the 
strictest union, the closest correspondence, and 
the most unreserved communication with his con- 
stituents. Their wishes ought to have great 
weight with him : their opinion high respect ; their ; 
business unremitted attention. It is his duty to 
sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his satisfactions, 
to their’s ; and, above all, ever, and in all cases, 
to prefer their interest to his own. But his unbi- 
assed opinion, his mature judgment, his enlight- 
ened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, 
to any man, or any set of men living. These he 
does not derive from your pleasure ; no, nor from 
the law and the constitution. They are a trust 
from Providence, for the abuse of which he is 
deeply answerable. Your representative owes you, 
not his industry only, but his judgment, and he 
betrays, instead of serving you, if he sacrifice it to 
your opinion. 

“ My worthy colleague says, his will ought to 
be subservient to yours. If that be all, the thing 
is innocent. If government were a matter of will 
upon any side, yours, without question, ought to 
be superior. But government and legislation are 
matters of reason and judgment, and not of incli- 
nation; and what sort of reason is that in 
which the determination precedes the discussion ; 
In which one set of men deliberate, and ano- 
ther decide ; and where those, who form the 
conclusion, are, perhaps, three hundred miles dis- 
tant from those, who hear the arguments." 

To deliver an opinion is the right of all men ; 
that of constituents is a weighty and respectable 
opinion, which a representative ought always to 
rejoice to hear ; and which he ought always most 
seriously to consider. But authoritative instruc- 
tions ; mandates issued, which the member is bound 
blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote and to ar- 
gue for, though contrary to the clearest conviction 
of his judgment and conscience ; these are things 
utterly unknown to the laws of this land, and which 
arise from a fundamental mistake of the whole 
order and tenor of our constitution* 

The debate in the House of Representatives, 
of the . 15th instant, was considerably acrimoni- 
ous, and we remark, that it turned chiefly upon 
the motion of Mr. Bayard, which was for a post- 
ponement of the bill, repealing the judiciary estab- 
lishment, until the third Monday in March. 

The honourable mover advocated his motion on 
the ground of expediency ; alleging that no pos- 
sible inconvenience or mischief could arise from 
the postponement, since the law if passed, on the 


instemty was not to take effect, until the first of 
July ; that the interval would afford time to dis- 
cern the operation of the proposed measure on the 
public mind, 8cc. 

By the friends of the bill very strenuous, and, 
in some degree, intolerant opposition, was made 
to the postponement ; this is the day , was the cry 
of some ; this is our day, was the exclamation of 
others; while the emphatic language of those, 
who sorrowingly acknowledged, that they ap- 
proached with dismay the constitutional question, 
was, this is not our day. 

In the course of the preceding debate, we no- 
tice, with some small pleasure, one courteous ex- 
ception, from the general complection of majority 
remarks. The observations we refer to, fell from 
a gentleman, whose attainments as a polite scho- 
lar, we are not now to recognize, for the first 
time. As his words, breathe conciliation, rather 
than comfort, we have nothing to thank him for, 
save the urbanity of his diction. Take a speci- 
men. 

Mr. Randolph — I should not have arisen now, but 
from seeing the day nearly gone, and from being 
prepared for a re- iteration of motions that will 
consume the whole of it. 

Other reasons are urged. We are told, the great I 
constitutional question may be evaded ; when I 
say so, I do not mean to impute to gentlemen any 
disposition to embarrass the discussion, but a dis- 
position to shrink from a question, which they say, 
will give a stab to the constitution. Believing as 
they do, I think the fear an honourable fear ; but 
thinking differently myself, it becomes me to 
speak differently. It becomes me to declare that 
this is a great constitutional question, that ought 
to be decided and decided soon. It ought not to 
be left till the public mind shall be acted upon in- 
correctly ; till some twenty or thirty years hence, 
it shall be operated upon by war, by intrigue or 
by improper excitement. When I see all the dan- 
gerous motives, such as war without, and treason 
within, which too frequently operate, and com- 
pare the state of the country, under their influ- 
ence, with its present situation, entirely free from 
them ; I say this is the period for decision ; for 
decided it must be. I feel for gentlemen, whose 
correct disposition it is, to shrink from a question, 
whose result must be adverse to them. I have 
been in the same situation. I, like them, have 
shrunk from some questions, but did they wait 
for me till their power was taken from them ? 

I According to this course, no decision can take 
place, but that which conforms to the fears of a 
minority, &c. 

Here we cannot refrain from indulging an excla- 
mation, which proceeds from the most solemn con- 
viction of mind, in its contemplations, on this mo- 
mentous subject. Happy, thrice happy would it 
be for the interests of this great and growing na- 
tion, if, in the language of this shining son of the 
ancient dominion , no decision should take place, on 
this occasion, “ but that which conforms to the 
fears of a minority l /" 

The Legislature of the United States, is not 
M the only tribunal, before which, the great consti- 
tutional question, involved in the principle of this 
repealing bill, can be decided." The constitution 
of your country has said, that your “judges both 
“ of the supreme and . inferior courts, shall hold 
“ their offices during good behaviour." This is 
a part of the charter of our land, settled, confirm- 
ed and adopted by conventions in all the states, and 
the national legislature have no right to expunge 
it from that instrument, by a law. “ The consti- 
tuion," (as was elegantly expressed, by Judge Pat- 
terson, in his celebrated charge* on a very im- 
portant controversy) « encircles and renders it an 


• Sec Vanhornc’s Lcssc w. Dorrauce. 2 Pallas Rep. 
304 ^ 20 . 


“ holy thing* The constitution is certain and 
u fixed ; it contains the permanent will of the peo- 
44 pie, and is the supreme law of the land ; it is 
A paramount to the power of the Legislature , and 
“ can be revoked or altered only by the authority 
44 that made it. The life giving principle and the 
44 death-doing-stroke must proceed from the same 
44 hand. What are legislatures ? Creatures of the 
44 constitution; they owe their existence to the 
* 4 constitution ; they derive their powers from the 
44 constitution ; it is their commission ; and there- 
44 fore, all their acts must be conformable to it, or 
44 else they will be void." 

When two acquaintances meet in the rain, it is 
very natural for one of them to tell the other that 
it is a wet day ; a simple assent to so evident a 
position is given, without stopping to controvert it, 
and so the matter ends. But it is far otherwise, 
when a man has to pay for a book and read many 
pages to be informed of matters that he knew be- 
fore. 

A clergyman in England in a sermon preached 
for the benefit of the Humane Society, instituted 
for the recovery of persons apparently dead by 
drowning, chose with exquisite felicity the follow- 
ing text from Acts 20, 12....“ They brought the 
young man alive, and were not a little comforted ." 

Circulating Libraries, now so general and use- 
ful, says an English writer, are of no greater stand- 
ing than fifty or sixty years. The first in London 
was commenced in the Strand, by a bookseller of 
the name of Wright, about the year 1740; he was 
succeeded by Batho, who was succeeded by Mr. 
John Bell : his library has lately been sold at auc- 
tion. The number of circulating libraries in Great 
Britain in 1 100 was one thousand. In the Capital 
of the United States there are two, and Boston in 
New England boasts of one. 


PROBLEMS 

Proposed for the solution of Mr • Breckenridge • 

A man is stahding before a genial fire, when, 
by the intenseness of the weather, the thermome- 
ter is at the freezing point. If you remove him 
from the fire, he will assuredly freeze. Qu. if the 
fire be extinguished, whether he will still be warm ? 

Again, 44 There are two reapers in a field, one 
of which shall be taken away, and the other left." 
Qu. which of them would you take away, to have 
them both left ? 

[. Farmer's Museum. 

A paper entitled the Watchtower, published at 
New-York by one Cheetham , tells his readers that 
the elegant speech of Mr. Morris, of the Senate, 
on the repeal of the judiciary, is a weak perform- 
ance. • The roan who thus wishes to deceive the 
ignorant and perhaps honest part of his customers, 
exhibits either weakness of intellect, or wickedness 
of heart, or both. [ibid,] 

It is rumoured that the printing the United 
States laws in Massachusetts is given to the Edi- 
tor of the National iEgis at Worcester. The same 
gentleman is also appointed postmaster. The 
original intention of publishing the laws was for 
their diffusion among the people ; but how is the 
attainment of this object to be effected, by pub- 
lishing them in a paper, just established, and 
which* we presume, has the smallest circulation 
of any one in Massachusetts ? The attorney-gene- 
ral of the United States can probably solve this 
enigma* In Boston, they are now published in 
the Chronicle, but formerly in the Centinel, the 
latter of which has the greatest circulation of any 
paper ill the state* 
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ORIGINAL POETRY* 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

Mr. Oldschool, 

1 am a strenuous advocate for the system of reforfffation, 
which is the order of the day ; and by which 1 hope, even- 
tually, to see that tottering old building, the constitu- 
tion, destroyed. 

Our first step for this purpose, has been to direct the at- 
tention of the citizens to that part where they are most 
vulnerable.... their purses. We have, in consequence, en- 
deavoured to convince them, that a great many props of the 
fabric are very expensive! and of no use, and, therefore, 
Ought to be pulled down; by which means (if we are suc- 
cessful), it will be left in such a situation, that, from the 
laws of gravitation, it must fall. 

Pleasing myself with a belief that it might be of some 
service to my party, and thinking it proper (as long as they 
do not interfere with my interest) to give due praise to what- 
ever has or may advance its schemes, I penned the follow- 

** ODE TO PARSIMONY. 

“ Luxury* s all turn'd out of doors, 

Frugality took in.” 

1. 

O, GODDESS of the sallow cheek, 

The hollow eye, the shrivelTd neck, 

And brow with wrinkles clouded, 

On broken crutch, with erring aim 
Supporting ill thy palsied frame, 

In tatter’d blanket shrouded ! 

2 . 

Already we thy presence own, 

Already is thine influence shewn, 
Throughout this favour’d free land ; 

And soon shalt thou in warm debate 
Display thyself in every state, 

And reformation be plann’d. 

3 . 

Although uncouth I own thy farm, 

Yet still thou hast such pow’r to charm 
Our servants in high station, 

That all shall chaunt thy praise with glee ; 
E'en Gallatin shall yield to thee 
The purse strings of the nation. 

4 . 

O’er all our councils urge thy sway, 

Their speech direct««..their projects lay ; 

O give them thy protection ! 

Let each possess a miser’s heart, 

Thai we at waste no more may start, 

Secure in thy direction. 

5 . 

Then shalt thou, on our welfare bent, 
Attentive thrice count o’er each coot, 

And, spite of silly scoffers, 

Against the fed’ral false preteneo 
Of necessary self defence, 

Shut fast the public coffers. 

6 . 

Why keep, to stun our peaceful ears, 
Artillerists and engineers, 

Who waste our ammunition ? 

Disband them every one.—good Lord ! 
line ecole militaire! (a) absurd ! 

’Tis quite an imposition 1 
7 * 

Stop not, but while with action warm, 

Fill’d with the spirit of reform, 

Cleanse the Augean stable : 

Sell off at once the public stores, 

The cannon, powder, ships, boats, .oars; 
Leave not a spar or cable. 


00 There are some federalists, who think an institution 
of this kind necessary, and affirm, that, without it, In case 
of war with any foreign power, we should be obliged, as 
formerly, to import engineers from Euaope, as if native 
energy required the assisiance of ; art ! But grant their posi- 
tion, cannot engineers be hired as cheap as patriots ? It is 
surely never worth our while to raise &em. This argu- 
ment holds good also against the naval school. * 


8 . 

Thou knowest how inutile are 
Those ships prepar’d for barb'rous war, 

That proudly brave the ocean ; 

And how much better ’tis to grant 
Some millions an ally may want, 

Than tempt that dread commotion, ( [b ) 

9 . 

What tho* by fell piratic pow'r, 

Our merchants in unlucky hour 
Were of their treasure plunder’d? 

It makes no difference ; to them 
The loss had been the very same, 

If Jove had storm’d or thunder’d. 

10 . 

If Europe wishes U9 to pour 
The gifts of Ceres from our store, 

To keep her sons from starving ; 

Why, let her take them (d)....’tis confest, 
That dinner is not worth the guest, 

That is not worth the carving. 

11 . 

Then see the forts unfinish’d lie, 

Sans stores, sans troops, and loudly cry 
“ Were surely thu3 of no use:” 

Oh ! sell them, sell them.. ..that's your plan, 
Their seat, their stones and mortar can, 

No doubt, some eagles produce. 

12 . 

The judges....what a numerous band ! 

What service are they in a land, 

Where vice so very scarce is ? 

Thy patience let them not abuse ; 

Nor longer listen to their use ..... 

Their usc!....a very farce is.(e) 

I n 

What halcyon times we soon shall have \(f) 
What happiness, when thou shalt save 
US from excise and duty ! 

The golden age again appears ! 


(b) t have heard, with much astonishment, that many pf 
our merchants are dissatisfied with parts of our treaty with 
France. 1 wonder what they would have! A'nt it the 
best we could get? Havu't we had a great deal of trouble 
about it, and even sent the fashionable Mr. Dawson all the 
way to France for it ? They want to persuade us, that, 
as the government was formed to take care of the liberty 
and property of all the citizens, it ought to pay them for 
their property, which it thought proper to make France a 
present ox\ But this sophism won't do. They’ll find, that 
a “ great, free, powerful, and independent nation,” who 
chose to make that treaty, will also know how to reject all 
such claims on the treasury. 

( d) See this profound argument urged with his usual elo- 
qnence, in (if they are yet in existence) Dr.. Priestley's 
” Letters to the Inhabitants of Northumberland." 

(e) The disbandment of the judicial army will destroy 
the greatest barrier to that acme of happiness, which, under 
our present administration, we are so rapidly progressing 
to. What but the enlarged ideas of public benefit, which 
our servants in power possess, could urge them to such ex- 
ertions ns they are making? They even labour (if I may 
be indulged in a favourite expression of a very pretty author 
of the present day, who delights to see his trifles, as he mo- 
destly terms them, printed with a neat type, on fine paper) 
con amere ! They 

“ Give the guardian laws their majesty to know! 9 

1 hope soon to see our fetters thrown aside, and, in place of 
all the parade of trial we have hitherto had, an imitation of 
the Athenian ostracism introduced, which is certainly more 

consonant to the individual dignity of mankind: Then 

shall no impudent Aristides dare to show his bead amongst 
us. 

(/) It will be perceived, that I had an eye on Virgil’s 

redeunt Saturn ia Regna. 

Whether Virgil or I have the best right to the expression, 
I leave to future commentators on us to determine ; though 
I confess these are a kind of gentry I don’t like. They pay 
no respect to persons. Indeed 1 should not be surprised, if 
some bf them were stupid enough to compare the incompar- 
able Jefferson to Augustus: or (Jrarva componere magnis ), 
me to Virgih 


The world regains its acarA years , (g 
In all their pristine beauty ! 

14 . 

And yet, sage Goddess, I confess 
Tho’ great thy merit and address, 

There’s one thing unattended, 

The pay our servants still receive 
Is more, I think, than we should give ; 
Pray, could not that be mended ?(//) 

15 . 

But pardon....sure the civic zeal 
That those in pow’r (our servants) feej* 
Unlike “ politic sinners,” 

Can ne’er permit them to debase 
The dignity of human race, 

By serving for their dinners ! 

16 . 

Oh, no !••« • e’en now I think I see 
Each with his “ hog and hominy,” 

At luxury and state scowl ; 

And swear, fall hearty, that a slice, 

When sauc’d by thee, is far more niic 
Thai Venison or wild fowl. 

17 . 

Then from their meal, before they ris^, 

To drink perdition to excise, 

Each takes his sup of whisky ; 

Delightful bev'rage ! at whose shrine 
(Debarr’d by poverty from wine) 

Thy poet oft gets frisky. 

IS. 

Each senator, by thee inspir'd, 

Then (“fill’d with fury, rapt, inspir’d,” 

Or, like Sir Hugh, « in cholera,”) 

Shall loudly cry....“ economize! 1” 

The president himself despise 
His thirty thousand dollars! ! ! 

AstaODEQ. 


(g) " Acorn yean.”... .Some great philosophers have a* 
serted, that mankind, at this happy time, fea upon acorns. 
Their opinion, however, has been contested by other*, 
equally great, who affirm, that it was not the fruit of the 
quercus , because the glsms h bitter, and therefore not palat- 
able, but of the eastanea, vulgarly called chesnut. But this 
controversy is too important for me to decide. It ia very 
certain that, in process of time, mankind, disdaining the 
plain food of their ancestors, in consequence of an aristo- 
cratic party springing up amongst them, introduced the 
luxury of wheat, which, in a short time, destroyed all that 
natural simplicity, for which they were formerly distiir 
guished. Tiiey even became so shameless, as to boast of 
their depravity by the establishment of the cerealia . 

(A) 1 was much pleased with an idea that dropped from 
one of the opposition, Mr. Bayatd, which, however he 
meant it, is a very just owe : i. e. he said, we might think 
the legislature, which costs the nation four or five hundred 
thousaud dollars, useless; break it down, and import laws 
ready made from Westminster-hall, for ten or fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

Fas est etiam ab hoste doceri. I think this hint ought 
not to be thrown away; though 1 would not approW cf 
bringing our laws from Westminster-hall. We might 
hire people enough of our own to make them, at the pAc* 
he mentions. Suppose the office set up at auction, a ad 
struck off to him, who would serve for the lowest wages? 

A. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 

No. vhi. 

ft In vain, poor nymph, to please my youthful sight, 

Tou sleep in cream and frontlets all the night; 

Your face with patches foil, with paint * repair. 

Dress with gay gowns, and shade with foreign hair. 9 * 

PARNELL. 

TO MR AMERICA* LOUNGER, 

SIR, 

I AM from the country, and having heard much 
of you, and of your good advice to the fair sex, I 
take the liberty of laying my case before you, in 
hopes that your good sense will direct me in my 
future conduct, and that your goodness of heart 
will sympathise with, and console me, under the 
weight of my present sufferings. 

You must know then, sir, that I have been but 
one week married, to a most worthy young gentle- 
man, whose natural honesty of disposition, and 
haughtiness of spirit cannot, even in a wife, brook 
or forgive deception. But I will relate all the 
facts which have led to my husband’s neglect of 
me, and then, perhaps, you may tell me how it 
may be overcome. 

We were both of us bom and educated in the 
country ; and our parents living near to each other, 
we have been, from our infancy, companions, and, 
consequently, at a very early age, contracted a 
warm friendship. No wonder then, that this 
attachment should ripen to a more exalted 
kind 2 and, when I was only sixteen, he asked 
my hand. I could not, for a moment, think of 
any other man as a husband, and would immedi- 
ately have been married, but the wisdom of our 
parents interposed, and it was agreed that Mr. Z. 
must first get into a way of maintaining me. 

Our engagement was considered as sacred, and 
four years were allotted as the time to elapse, be- 
fore the completion of our wishes. Fate ordained 
a temporary separation. My lover went to distant 
lands; and, in order to dissipate the gloom occa- 
sioned by his absence, my parents permitted me 
to come to this city. My mtmners or appearance 
not being at at all outr2, I was very soon brought 
into notice, contracted a love for the dissipa- 1 
tion of a city life, and for three years rioted in 
its pleasures. When I found my health and 
bloom begin to decay, I resorted to the common 
.practice of giving false colours to my face, which 
I found, when applied with judgment, always suc- 
ceeded as I wished. 

About six months ago, Mr. Z. returned. He was 
ielighted to find me here ; and, altogether, our 
netting was, as you may imagine, rapturous be- 
fond description. Our marriage was immediately 
Ipoken of; and, among other remarks, he said, 

* I am glad to find you have not been rake enough 
to destroy the radiant bloom of nature and health. 


- •*/ cheeks, love, amid all thy dissipation, still re- 
tain their roses. This (patting my face with his 
hand) is the honest blush of innocence and nature. 
How much superior, in my eyes, to all the daubings 
of foreign artifice !” This was truly a hair breadth 
escape from a discovery, which, during the re- 
mainder of our courtship, I always made out to 
avoid. 

Now we have been married but one little week, 
and my husband appears to have resigned himself 
to such a state of sullen sadness, as no efforts of 
mine, I fear, will ever overcome. Unluckily, 
he came suddenly into my chamber the other 
morning, and caught me (oh mournful to 
relate !) in the very act of rouging. Struck with 
surprise, he stood aghast. My embarrassment 
was so great, that the brush fell from my hand, 
and I was motionless, with one side of my face 
red, the other pale as a corpse ; one lip rose-co- 
loured, the other blue, and quivering with fright ; 
and my nose only once dipped in Gowland’s lotion. 
You may judge of my distress, and his vexation. 
I at last broke silence, with 44 my dear, it is very 

unkind to open my door, without knocking.” 

44 Unkind, madam? Then I will ever remain so, 
to such a haggard image of falsehood and hypo- 
crisy as you present.” 

In his paroxysm of rage, my toilet was instantly 
cleared of all its boxes and phials. He desired me 
immediately to wash my face, and take a final 
leave of all my charms. I thought compliance 
my duty, and I am now a living instance of the 
pernicious effects of paint on my skin, and of the 
absurdity of using such artifice, to allure the affec- 
tions of men. I am deservedly the victim of my 
own folly; and, if sincere repentance be any atone- 
ment for my crime, it is fully expiated ; and my 
tears, which have flowed incessantly for four days, 
must have washed it from every other tablet, but 
that of my husband’s memory. He treats me with 
coldness when we meet, and tries every possible 
means of shunning my presence. If I attempt to 
apologize for the offence I have given him, he 
bids me cease, nor pile up falsehood upon false- 
hood, until I have reared a monument of my dis- 
grace. 

But this, all this might have been borne, had 
not his injustice, when we were together in a large 
company the other evening, almost determined 
me to quit him forever, and seek a safe retreat 
from his scorn, in the bosom of parental affection. 
He called out to me across a room, 44 My love, 
you have forgotten to put on your checks to-night. 
Are you sure all your teeth are in your mouth ?.... 
Is that your glass eye or not?” And then whis- 
pered to, and laughed with, some gentleman, wjio 
s at next to him. 

Consider, Mr. Saunter, how vexatious such 
treatment must be, to a mind of any sensibility.... 

I ain willing, however, if Mr. Z. will receive me 
again into favour, to forget the past, and make 
every amendment in my life, which his good sense 
can require; although I do not think I have de- 
ser/ed so severe a punishment. I hope, sir, 
your compassion will appeal for me, and your 


wisdom reason my husband into forgiveness, or 
teach me fortitude to support his contempt. 

Yours, 

FIDELIA. 


THEOLOGY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

Mr. Editor, 

I send you an extract, from Brown's system of 
divinity, on the controverted passage, in the epistle 
of John ; which I hope you will allow to occupy a 
place in your Port Folio. Speaking on the pas- 
sage, he says, “ Indeed, the Socinians, modern Ari- 
ans, and some others, pretend the last mentioned 
text, 1 John 5, 7, to be spurious ; because 4 Many 
Greek manuscripts want it.’ But of these, many 
want also other texts ; and the similarity of the 7th 
and 8th verses made a careless transcriber apt to 
overleap one of them. 4 Many of the ancient transla- 
tions want it.’ But none of these translations are of 
great weight in this matter, as they want much 
more of the New Testament. Nor are any of 
them, except the Syriac version and Jerome's Latin 
one, much worth. 4 The ancient fathers do not 
quote it, when it would have been much to their 
purpose, in their disputes with heretics.’ But 
that might be, because they had deficient copies, 
or cared not to adduce a text, which their oppo- 
nents might have rejected. Let it be observed fur- 
ther, The orthodox had no temptation to forge it, 
having plenty of proof for their faith concerning 
the trinity beside. But the anli-trinit&rians had 
strong temptations to drop it out of their copies,* 
which is also more easily done. And yet, perhaps, 
it originated from no design but the hurry of a 
transcriber, amidst the rage of persecution. About 
1400 years ago, we find complaints of some anti- 
trinitarians attempting to corrupt the scripture ; 
but never till late, that the orthodox had done so. 
This text is referred to by Tertullian, about a. d. 
200 ; quoted by Cyprian about 250, and by Atha* 
nasius, or one in his name, about 350. Jerome hath 
it in his translation, about 400, and, admitting it 
to be in all the best Greek copies, he severely 
blames the want of it in the old Latin version. 
Soon after it is quoted by Eucherius and Virgilius. 
In 484 the African bishops quote it in the confes- 
sion of their faith, which they presented to Ilunne. 
ric, that Arian king ; and about thirty years after, 
Fulgentius, when required by an Aj’ian king to 
produce his objections against the Arian?, quoted 
it three times. When the Vulgate Latin transla- 
tion was solemnly’, and with great care, corrected 
from Greek and Latin manuscripts, by order of 
Charles the Great, about 800, and again by the 
famed university of Sorbonne, about two hundred* 
years after, this tqxt was retained. Erasmus, who 
inclined to ar i an ism, first suspected it, .and dropt 
it out of his first edition \>f the New Testament: 
tut restored it in his subsequent editions* upon the 
credit of an old British copy. It is raid, that nine 
of Stephen’s sixteen manuscripts, from which he 
printed his excellent edition of the Greek Ne\r 
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Testament, had this text. No doubt many of the 
manuscripts, from which other principal editions 
were formed, are now lost. A printed copy is 
even more authentic, than almost any manuscript 
extant, the oldest of which were written some hun- 
dred years after all these of the apostles- w ere worn 
out or lost ; for more learning and care have been 
exercised to render some printed editions correct, 
than perhaps was imL... 'J!i ail the manuscripts 
written for a thousand years before the reioi illa- 
tion. The passages appear deficient and uncon- 
nected, if t* s verse be dropt. Mill and Bengclius 
Lave, therefore, honestly retained it in their excel- 
lent editions, notwithstanding they have fairly, and 
with much more candour than Michaelis, repre- 
sented the objections against it.” 

From this it appears, that all the stress, which 
a writer in your paper lays on the authority of 
Erasmus is unfounded. For Erasmus, though he 
omitted the text in his first editions, yet, after more 
research and mature deliberation, inserted it in his 
following editions, which have unquestionably the 
most authority. It appears likewise, that sir Isaac 
Newton was not the first, who suspected this pas- 
sage. Erasmus first conceived suspicions. But 
he found that his suspicions were groundless. As 
this text is a good weapon inthc hands of trinitari- 
ans, they would be foolish, were they to throw it 
away. It is a weapon, which God hath put into 
their hands, aud therefore they are bound to use it. 
But were they to lay it aside, they would be arm- 
t d sufficiently to contend with success against all 
their adversaries. For the doctrine of the trinity 
is founded not on this single passage, but on a 
multitude of texts, so plain, that a denial of the 
coctrine by those, who admit the authority of the 
scriptures as decisive on all such points, is indeed 
matter of surprise to 

A PUPIL IN THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST. 

REVIEW. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

Mr. Oldschool , 

IN a journal, literary, moral, and political, 
•ailed the Spectator of the North, published at 
Hamburg, for the month of May, 1797, is con- 
tained a Review of a series of letters, relative to 
the United States, which, together with the work 
reviewed, seems strangely to have escaped the 
not.ce of our countrymen. Possibly, the severity 
of remark in which this traveller has indulged, on 
the several topics, which arrested his attention, 
may have restrained such as were apprized of the 
existence of this work, from laying open its con- 
tents, to the American public. The letters are 
not within our reach, but we present an imperfect 
sketch, such as a translation can afford, not doubt- 
ing, ti^at some of the readers of your Miscellany, 
veAl feel an interest in the perusal. 

LC7TERS CONCERNING 7 HE UNI 7 ED STAGES OF 
A HER 1C A. 

The Letters concerning the United States of 
America, of which we are going to give some 
account, are the productions of a German gentle- 
man. by the name of Biilow, formerly an officer in 
the Prussian service, w ho in the month of July*, 
1795, embarked at this place (Hamburg) for the 
United States, w here he had conceived the project 
«?. making a permanent settlement, and w ho, if we 
*ae rightly informed, is either already returned, 
«*r is expected every moment to arrive, being de- 
termined to five in his own country; convinced 
Ly his own experience, that Germany is quite as 
good as Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Biilow had been seduced, like a croud of 
t>iher Europeans by that* prospect of fortune and 
happiness, which during a space of fifteen years 
hat:**, so many travellers have laboured to shew 

\u Ac deserts cf North America. Undeceived, 


like other enlightened travellers, who have lately 
returned from America, Mr. Biilow furnishes us, 
in his letters, with materials, for the history of a 
country, about which, it should seem, we have 
hitherto had nothing but Romances. 

Running over the Letters of Mr. Biilow, and 
calling to mind, all that the Brissot’s, the Creve- 
cceur*s, Ecc. have written, on the same subject, one 
is tempted to believe, that it falls to the lav of cer- 
tain countries, to be judged of, as famous person- 
ages have often been ; by turns too much applauded 
and too much decried ; successively the sport of 
false commendation Trom enthusiasts, and the 
calumny of stendei <17:.- Ear be it from our inten- 
tion to place Mr. Biilow in this iauCT ejass j and 
if in the course of his details or the inferences he 
makes from them, some shades of ill humour 
should occasionally be seen, we are ready to par- 
don the mixture, on the score of disappointment, 
in one, more especially, who after having passed 
the seas, to settle in a country, where so many 
writers had promised him the golden age, has the 
misfortune to diseover, that there, as well as here, 
mankind arc' still in the midst of the iron age. 

The Letters of Mr. Biilow have hitherto ap- 
peared only scattered through several numbers of 
a German Journal*. But we are assured, that a 
complete collection is about to be published, and 
it is probable that they will soon be translated 
into French. Our readers will thank us for not 
waiting, till then, to make them known. 

In the fifteen letters, which are before us, Mr. 
Biilow particularly regards the United States in a 
moral and political light ; he begins however by 
observing them in some other points of view. 

“ The banks of the Delaware present to the 
stranger, on his first arrival a good idea of North 
America ; they are well cultivated. Thick woods, 
smiling meadows, handsome country seats, charm 
the eye of the traveller, more especially when, like 
us, he has seen, for ten weeks together, nought 
but sea and sky. The town of Wilmington pre- 
sents itself very agreeably in the form of an am- 
phitheatre, on the declivity of a small hill. The 
eastern bank of the river is less interesting.” 


i% Many buildings are erecting at Philadel- 
phia ; but we see very few edifices built upon the 
true principles of archjtecture. Materials of all 

kinds, even marble, is abundant 

....Several merchants of that city, have undertaken 
buildings on a scale far beyond their means; and 
to defray the expanse, they borrow money at three per 
cent per month .” 

“ The natural history of America, is not yet 
sufficiently known, notwithstanding all the labours 
of Buffon, who moreover was not free from preju- 
dices Some of our literati have religiously 

adopted them. They pretend, for instance, that 
every thing degenerates, in this quarter of the 
globe ; and they will not fail to anathematise me, 
when judging of things from the testimony of my 
own senses, 1 maintain, that the horse, the ox, nor 
the sheep, have in no way degenerated here, nei- 
ther in shape, in strength, nor in symetry of figure. 

“ At a race-ground, near Germantown, I saw 
the finest and the swiftest horses run a four mile 
heat, in eight minutes. I know not whether this 
was a ftiark of inferiority. It is true, that an Eng- 
lishman present affirmed, that the race horses in 
his country, ran the same distance in seven mi- 
nutes ; but this was, perhaps, an Anglicism 

What I am very sure of, is, that the horses of Ger-* 
many cannot perform as much.” 

“ It is also pretended, that the provisions of 
America are not so good as those of Europe, be- 
cause hunger returns sooner after eating; but is 
this good reasoning? Wholesome food digests 
more easily and more rapidly than bad. More- 


• The Minerva. 


over, the remark is false, or, at least, is only ap. 
plicable to some individuals, and some particular 
spots in America. For myself, I am not oftener 
hungry here than in Europe, and I know other 
Europeans, who say the same. Their meat is as 
fine to look at, and quite as good tasted, as it is at 
Hamburg, and their veal is even much better.” 

u We made a visit to Mr. Legaux, at Spring- 
mill, the same of whom Brissot speaks in his tra- 
vels. He has a vineyard, the plants of which 
came from Bourdeaux, from Champagne, Bur- 
gundy, and the Cape of Good Hope. The last are 
those, which, as he informed us, succeed best..... 
The vintage of this year (1795) has completely 
failed ; but the seasons immediately preceding, the 
proprietor J»ade wines, both red and white, equal in 
quality to the best Medoc. The V.AC produced by 
the Cape plants is excellent. Mr. Lqgaux was for- 
merly a lawyer of Normandy. The situation of 
his house' is delightful. The Schuylkill forms 
several cascades in the vicinity, which are preci- 
pitated, with a rumbling velocity, from some emi- 
nences, then peacably gliding, till they inundate 
the meadows below. All the environs of this 
river are fine and beautiful.” 

Mr. Biilow, in speaking of the climate of North 
America, and of the sudden changes of heat and 
cold, of which the majority of travellers are wont 
to complain, observes, that these complaints are 
extravagant ; and that, in fact, this climate is Jess 
changeable and less capricious than that of the 
north of Germany . In support of all that has been 
heretofore said, to prove that, in proportion as the 
forests are cleared, and the ground tilled, Mr. 
Biilow cites Tit. Livy, who relates, that the Tiber 
was once frozen to the very bottom; and he further 
recounts, that Julian was once stopped by the 
snow, in inarching from Paris to Strasburg, and 
that in the month of September. The tempera- 
ture of Italy, and that of France, have, in fact* 
softened a little since that period. 

[To be continued.] 

POLITICS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

IN the following extract from the speech of Mr. 
Hemphill, on the bill for a repeal of the Judiciary 
law, we find sound and correct principle, seasoned 
with a spice of delicate irony. The stigma of 
adopting a foreign scale of interpretation, to test 
the weight of the judicial branch in our constitu- 
tion, is retorted with no common ingenuity upon 
the authors of the reproach. 

“ It is said they (the judges) are not independent 
of parliament: Why, sir, nothing is independent of 
parliament, and there is not the same necessity 
there. There being no written constitution in 
England, the judiciary forms no check upon par- 
liament— -and besides, our government is not a copy 
of the British government; and this is not the only 
instance, where we have outstripped, as it is called, 
our too favourite, prototype. 1'here is not a lead- 
ing feature in the constitution, that bears testimo- 
ny of any servile imitation ; it is our opponents, 
who wish to test our constitution, by the principles 
of the British government ; it is they who wish a 
construction to be put upon the constitution bf 
Congress, which shall be considered as the consti- 
tution itself ; and are unwilling that there should 
be any check to oppose it, and of course every 
construction put upon it by the different legisla- 
tures, will exhibit the appearance of a new consti- 
tution to be tossed and blown about by every 
political breeze. The powers of Congress will be 
equal to the powers of the English parliament— 
transcendant, splendid, and without controul. I 
little expected, that such lordly power would be 
grasped at by our plain Republicans, who have no 
ambitious desires, and who wish rulers to be con* 
tented with humble prerogatives.” 
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JN EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE, CONTINUED, 

No. XII. 

FROM the manner in which the subject was 
treated in the fifth and sixth numbers of The Ex- 
amination, it has been doubted, whether the writer 
did or did not entertain a decided opinion as to 
the power of Congress to abolish the offices and 
compensations of judges, once instituted and ap- 
pointed pursuant to a law of the United States..#. 
In a matter of such high constitutional moment, 
it is a sacred duty to be explicit. The progress 
of a bill lately brought into the Senate for repealing 
the law of the last session, entitled, “ An act to 
provide for the more convenient organization of 
the courts of the United States," with the avowed 
design of superseding the judges, who were ap- 
pointed under it, has rendered the question far 
.more serious than it was while it rested merely 
on the obscure suggestion of the Presidential Mes- 
sage. 'Till the experiment had proved the fact, 
it was hardly to have been imagined, that a ma- 
jority of either house of Congress, whether from 
design or error, would have lent its sanction to a 
glaring violation of our national compact, in that 
article, which of all others is the most essential to 
the efficiency and stability of the government ; to the 
security of property ; to the safety and liberty of 
person. This portentous and frightful phenome- 
non has, nevertheless, appeared. It frowns with 
malignant and deadly aspect upon our constitu- 
tion. Probably before these remarks shall be read, 
that constitution will be no more ! It will be num- 
bered among the numerous victims of democratic 
phrenzy ; and will have given another and an aw- 
ful lesson to mankind....the prelude perhaps of 
calamities to this country, at the contemplation 
of which imagination shudders. 

With such a prospect before us* nothing ought 
to be left unessayed, to open the eyes of thinking 
men to the destructive projects of those mounte- 
bank politicians, who have been too successful in per- 
verting public opinion, and in cheating the people 
out of their confidence ; who are advancing with 
rapid strides in the work of disorganization. ...the 
sure forerunner of tyranny ; and who, if they are 
not arrested in their mad career, will, ere long, 
precipitate our nation into all the horrors of anar- 
chy. 

It would be vanity to -expect to throw much 
additional light upon a subject which has already 
exhausted the logic afid eloquence of some of the 
ablest men of our country ; yet it often happens, 
that the same arguments placed in a new attitude, 
and accompanied with illustrations which may have 
escaped the ardour of a first research, serve both 
to fortify, and to extend conviction. In the hope 
that this may be the case, the discussion shall be 
pursued with as much perspicuity and brevity, as 
can be attained. 

The words of the constitution are, 44 The Judges 
Both of the Supreme and Inferior Courts shall hold, 
their offices during good behaviour , and shall at stated 
times receive for their services a compensation 
which shall not be diminished during their continuance 
in office*" 

Taking the literal import of the terms as the 
criterion of their true meaning, it is clear, that 
the tenure or duration of the office is limited by no 
other condition lhan the good behaviour of the in- 
cumbent. The words are imperative, simple, and 
unqualified : “ The judges shall hold their offices 
during good behaviour Independent therefore of 
any artificial reasoning to vary the nature and ob- 
vious sense of the words, the provision must be 
understood to vest in the judge a right to the office, 
indefeasible but by his own misconduct. 

It is consequently the duty of those who deny 
this right, to shew either that there are certain 
presumptions of intention deducible from other 


parts of the constitutional instrument, or certain 
general principles of constitutional law or policy, 
which ought to control the literal and substitute 
a different meaning. 

As to presumptions of intention different from 
the import of the terms, there is not a syllable in 
the instrument from which they can be inferred ; 
on the contrary, the latter member of the clause 
cited, affords very strong presumption the other 
way* 

From the injunction, that the compensation of 
the judges shall not be diminished, it is manifest, 
that the constitution intends to guard the indepen- 
dence of those officers, against the legislative de- 
partment ; because, to this department alone would 
have belonged the power of diminishing their 
compensations. 

When the constitution is thus careful to tie up 
the legislature, from taking away part of the com- 
pensation, is it possible to suppose that it can mean 
to leave that body at full liberty to take away the 
whole? The affirmative imputes to the constitu- 
tion the manifest absurdity of holding to the legis- 
lature this language : 44 You shall not weaken the 
independence of the judicial character, by exer- 
cising the power of lessening his emolument, but 
you may destroy it altogether, by exercising the 
greater power of annihilating the recompense with 
the office." No mortal can be so blind as not to 
see, that, by such a construction, the restraint in- 
tended to be laid upon the legislature, by the in- 
junction not to lessen the compensations, becomes 
absolutely nugatory. 

In vain is a justification of it sought in that part 
of the same article, which provides that 44 The 
judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts 
as the congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish." The position that a discretionary power 
to institute inferior courts includes virtually a 
power to abolish them, if true, is nothing to the 
purpose. The abolition of a court does not neces- 
sarily imply that of its judges. In contemplation 
of law, the court and the judge are distinct things. 
The court may have a legal existence, though there 
may be no judge to exercise its powers. This may 
be the case, either at the original creation of a 
court, previous to the appointment of a judge, or 
subsequently by his death, resignation, or removal. 
In the last case, it could not be pretended that the 
court had become extinct by the event. In like 
manner, the office of the judge may subsist, though 
the court in which he is to officiate may If sus- 
pended or destroyed. The duties of a judge, as 
the office is defined in our jurisprudence, are two- 
fdkU..judicial and ministerial. The latter may be 
performed out of court, and often without reference 
to it. As conservator of the peace, which every 
judge is ex officio , many things are done, not con- 
nected with a judicial controversy, or, to speak 
technically, with a lispendens . 

This serves to illustrate the idea, that the office 
is something different from the court ; which js 
the place or situation for its principal action, yet 
not altogether essential to its activity. Besides, a 
judge is not the less a judge when out of court, 
than when iu court. The law does not suppose 
him to be always in court, yet it does suppose him 
to be always iu office ; in vacation as well as in 
terra. He has also a property or interest in his of- 
fice, which entitles him to civil actions, and to re- 
compense in damages for injuries that affect him 
in relation to lus office ; but he cannot be said to 
have a property or interest in the court, of which 
he is a member. All these considerations confirm 
the hypothesis, that the court and the judge are 
distinct legal entities, and therefore may exist the 
one independently of the other. 

If it be replied, that the office is an incident to 
the court, and thuC the abolition of the principal 
includes that of the jncidyiitg.*.,.The juiswcr to 


this is, that the argument may be well-founded as 
to all subsequent appointments, but not as to those 
previously made. Though there he no office to 
be filled in future, it will not follow that one al- 
ready vested in an individual by a regular appoint- 
ment and commission, is thereby vacated and di- 
vested. Whether this shall or shall not happen 
must depend on what the constitution or the law 
has declared with regard to the tenure of the of- 
fice. Having pronounced tfi&t this shall be during 
good behaviour, it will preserve the office, to give 
effect to that tenure for the benefit of the posses- 
sor. To be consistent with itself, it will require 
and prescribe such a modification and construc- 
tion of its own acts, a$ will reconcile its power 
over the future, with the rights which have been 
conferred as to the past. 

Let it not be said that an office is a mere trust 
for public benefit, and excludes the idea of a pro- 
perty or a vested interest in the individual. The 
first part of the proposition is true-r-the last false. 
Every office combines the two ingredients of an 
interest in the possessor, and a trust for the public. 

Hence it is, that the law allows the officer redress 
by a civil action, for injury in relation to his 
office, which presupposes property pr interest. 
This interest may be defeasible at the pleasure of 
the government, or it may have a fixed duration? 
according to the constitution of the office. The 
idea of a vested interest holden even by a perm a-* 
nent tenure, so far from being incompatible with 
the principle that the primary and essential end 
of every office is the public good, may be condu- 
cive to that very ei>d by promoting a diligent faith- 
ful, energetic, and independent execution of the 
office. 

But admitting, as seems to have been admitted, 
by the speakers on both sides the question, that 
the judge must fall with the court, then the only 
consequence will be, that congress cannot abolish 
a court once established. There is no rule of in- 
terpretation better settled, than that different pro- 
visions in the same instrument on the same subject, 
ought to be so construed, as, if possible, to com- 
port with each other, and give a reasonable effect 
to all. 

The provision that “ The judiciary power shall 
be vested in one superior court, and in such infe-, 
rior courts as the congress may , from time to time 
ordain and establish," is immediately followed by 
this other provision, 44 The judges both of the su- 
preme and inferior courts shall hold fheir offices 
during good behaviour," 

The proposition, that a power ta do, includes 
virtually, a power to undo, as applied to q. legisla- 
tive body, is generally, but not universally true. 
All vested rights form an exception tp the rule, 
In strict theory, there is no lawful or moral power 
to divest by a subsequent statute, aright vested in 
an individual by a prior; and accordingly it is 
familiar to persons conversant with legal studies, 
that the repeal of a iaw does not always work the 
revocation pr divestiture of such rights. 

If it be replied, that though a legislature might 
act immorally and wickedly in abrogating a vested 
right? yet the legal validity of its act for such a 
purpose could not be disputed ; it may be answered 
that this odious position, in any application of it, 
i3 liable to question in every limited constitution 
(that is, in every constitution, which, in its theory, 
does not suppose the whole power of the nation to 
be lodged iq the legislative body) ;*•••. and that it 
is certainly false in its application to a legislature, 
the authorities of which are defined by a positive 
written constitution, as to every thing whjch is con- 
trary to the uctual provisions of that constitution. 
To deny this, is to affirm that the delegated is par- 
amount to U;e constituent power. It is, in fact, tp 


• As in the parliament of Grc;vt.}>ptain. 
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affirm, there are no constitutional limits to the le- 
gislative authority. 

The enquiry then must be, whether the power 
to abolish inferior courts, if implied in that of cre- 
ating them, is not abridged by the clause which re- 
gulates the tenor of judicial office. 

The first thing which occurs in this investiga- 
tion, is, that the power to abolish is at most, an 
implied or incidental power, and as such will the 
more readily yield to any express provision with 
•which it may be inconsistent.— 

The circumstance of giving to Congress a dis- 
cretionary power to establish Inferior Courts in- 
stead of establishing them specifically in the con- 
stitution, has, with great reason, been ascribed to 
the impracticability of ascertaining beforehand the 
number and variety of courts, which the develope- 
ment of our national affairs might indicate to be 
proper ; especially in relation to the progress of 
liew settlements, and the creation of new states. 
This rendered a discretionary power to institute 
courts indispensible ; but it did not alike render 
indispensible a power to abolish those which were 
once instituted. It was conceived, that with intel- 
ligence, caution, and care, a plan might be pursued 
in the institution of courts, which would render 
abolitions unnecessary. Indeed it is not presuma- 
ble with regard to establishments of such solem- 
nity and importance, making part of the organiza- 
tion of a principal department of the government, 
that a fluctuation of plans was anticipated. It is, 
therefore, not essential to suppose, that the power 
to destroy was intended to be included in the 
power to create : Thus the words “ to ordain and 
establish,” may be satisfied by attributing to them 
only the latter effect. 

Consequently, when the grant of the power 
to institute courts, is immediately succeeded by 
the declaration that the judges of those courts shall 
hold their offices during good behaviour; if the 
exercise of the power to establish the courts can- 
not be reconciled with the actual holding or enjoy- 
ment of the office, according to the prescribed 
tenure, it will follow, that the power to abolish is 
interdicted. The implied, or hypothetical power 
to destroy the office must give way to the express 
and positive right of holding it during good beha- 
viour. This is agreeable to the soundest rules 
of construction ; the contrary is in subversion of 
them. 

Equally in vain is a justification of the construc- 
tion adopted by the advocates of the repeal, at- 
tempted to be derived from a distinction between 
the supreme and inferior courts. The argument, 
that as the former is established by the constitu- 
tion, it cannot be annulled by a legislative act, 
though the latter which must owe their existence 
to such an act, may, by the same authority, be ex- 
tinguished, can afford no greater stability to the 
office of a judge of the supreme court than to that 
•of a judge of an inferior court. The constitution 
does indeed establish the supreme court; but it is 
altogether silent as to the number of the judges. 
•This is as fully left to legislative discretion as the 
institution of inferior courts ; and the rule that a 
power to undo is implied in the power to do, is 
therefore no less applicable to the reduction of the 
number of the judges of the supreme court than to 
the abolition of the inferior courts. If the former 
are not protected by the clause, which fixes the 
tenure of office, they are no less at the mercy of 
the legislature than the latter: And if that clause 
does protect them, its protection must be equally 
effectual for the judges of the inferior courts. Its 
efficacy in either case must be founded on the 
principle that it operates as a restraint upon the 
legislative discretion ; and if so, there is the like 
restraint in both cases, because the very same 
•words, in the very same sentence, define con- 
junctiy the tenure of the offices of the two classes 
<?f judges. His i/Ophiotry cun elude the conclusion. 
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It is therefore plain to a demonstration, that the 
doctrine which affirms the right of congress to 
abolish the judges of the inferior courts is abso- 
lutely fatal to the independence of the judiciary 
department. The observation, that so gross an 
abuse of power as would be implied in the abolition 
of the judges of the supreme court, ought not to 
be supposed, can afford no consolation against the 
extreme danger of the doctrine. The terrible ex- 
amples before tis, forbid our placing the least con- 
fidence in that delusive observation. Experience, 
sad experience wants us to dread every extremity 
— to be prepared for the worst catastrophe that 
can happen. 

LUCIUS CRASSUS. 


As it is the earnest wish of the Kditor to preserve in this ] 
miscellany whatever will reflect light upon the political 
occurrences of the time, he publishes the following arti- 
cle, which exhibits the stress of the late argument iu our 
national senate, on the judiciary bill. The correctness of 
the report of this argument has been tested, and is 
vouched for. He, who studies it will have a distinct “ view 
of the whole ground.*' 

Mr. Breckenridge, 

WHILE my honourable friend recollects him- 
self, I beg leave to say a few words in answer to 
an argument, which has been much pressed to 
day. I did not intend to rise again on this sub- 
ject, especially at so late an hour (about 5 o’clock), 
and I promise to detain the house but a few mi- 
nutes. 

I did not expect, sir, to find the doctrine of the 
power of the courts to annul the laws of congress, 
as unconstitutional, so seriously insisted on. I pre- 
sume I shall not be out of order in replying to it. 
It is said that the different departments of govern- 
ment are to be checks on each other, and that the 
courts are to check the legislature. If this be 
true, I would ask where they got that power, and 
who checks the courts when they violate the con- 
stitution ? Would they not, by this doctrine, have 
the absolute direction of the government? To 
whom are they responsible ? But I deny the 
power, which is so pretended. If it is derived from 
the constitution, I ask gentlemen to point out the 
clause, which grants it. I can find no such grant. 
Is it not extraord inary that, if this high power was 
intended, it should nowhere appear? Is it not truly 
astonishing that the constitution, in its abundant 
care to define the powers of each department, 
should have omitted so important a power as that 
of t*e courts to nullify all the acts of congress, 
which, in their opinion , were contrary to the con- 
stitution. 

Never were such high and transccndant powers 
in any government, much less in one like ours, 
composed of powers specially given and defined, 
claimed or exercised by construction only. The 
doctrine of constructions, not warranted by the 
letter of an instrument is dangerous in the extreme. 
Let men once loose upon constructions, and where 
will you stop them. Is the asiuiia of English 
judges, in discovering the latent meanings of law- 
makers’ meanings, not expressed in the letter of 
the laws, to be adopted here in the construction 
of the constitution ? Once admit the doctrine, 
that judges are to be indulged in these astute and 
wire-drawn constructions, to enlarge their own 
power, and controul that of others, and I will join 
gentlemen of the opposition, in declaring that the 
constitution is in danger. 

To make the constitution a practical system, this 
pretended power of the courts to annul the laws 
of congress cannot possibly exist. My idea of 
the subject, in a few words, is, that the constitution 
intended a separation of the powers vested in the 
three great departments, giving to each exclusive 
authority on the subjects committed to it. That ! 
these departments are co-ordinate, to revolve each 1 
within the sphere of their own orbits, without be- 


ing responsible for their own motion, and are not 
to direct or controul the course of others. That 
those, who make the laws, are presumed to have 
an equal attachment to, and interest in the consti- 
tution; are equally bound by oath to support it, 
and have an equal right to give a construction to 
it. That the construction of one department of 
the powers vested in it, is of higher authority than 
the construction of any other department* And 
that, in fact, it is competent to that department, to 
which powers are confided exclusively, to decide 
upon the proper exercise of those powers. That, 
therefore, the legislature have the exclusive right 
to interpret the constitution, in what regards the 
law-making power, and the judges are bound to 
execute the laws they make: For the legislature 
would have at least an equal right to annul the de- 
cisions of the courts, founded on their construction 
of the constitution, as the courts would have to 
annul the acts of the legislature, founded on their 
construction. 

Although, therefore, the courts may take upon 
them to give decisions, which impeach the consti- 
tutionality of a law, and thereby, for a time, obstruct 
its operations, yet I contend that such a law is not 
the less obligatory, because the organ through which 
it is to be executed has refused its aid. A perti- 
nacious adherence of both departments to their 
opinions, would soon bring the question lo issue , 
in whom the sovereign power of legislation re- 
sided, and whose construction of the law-making 
power should prevail. 

If the courts have a right to examine into, and 
decide upon the constitutionality of laws, their de- 
cision ought to be final and effectual. I ask then, 
if gentlemen are prepared to admit, that in case the 
courts were to declare your revenue, impost, and 
appropriation laws unconstitutional, that they 
would thereby be blotted out of your statute book, 
and the operations of your government be arrested? 
It is making, in my Opinion, a mockery of the 
high powers of legislation. I feel humbled by the* 
doctrine, and enter my protest against it. Let 
gentlemen consider well before they insist on a 
power in the judiciary, which places the legisla- 
ture at their feet. Let not so humiliating a con- 
dition be admitted, under an authority resting 
merely on implication and construction. It will 
invite a state of things, which we are not justified 
by the constitution in presuming will happen, and 
which, should it happen, all men of all parties 
must deplore. 

Mr. Morris . I rise to congratulate this house 
and all America, that we have at length got our 
adversaries upon the ground where we can fairly 
meet. They have now, though late, reached the 
point, to which their arguments tended from the 
beginning. Here I knew they must arrive, and 
now I ask, if gentlemen are prepared to establish 
one consolidated government over this country. 
Sir, if the doctrine they advance prevail ; if it be 
the true doctrine, there is no longer any legislature 
in America but that of the union. 

All the argument they have used in this debate 
went, of necessity, to that conclusion, which is 
now happily avowed. The honourable member 
tells us, the legislature have the supreme and ex- 
clusive right to interpret the constitution, so far 
as regards the making of laws, which, being made, 
the judges are bound to execute. And he asks 
where the judges got their pretended power of 
deciding on the constitutionality of laws. If it be 
in the constitution, says he, let it be pointed out. 

I answer, they derive that power from authority 
higher than this constitution. They derive it 
from the constitution of man, from the nature of 
things, from the necessary progress of human af- 
fairs. When you have enacted a law, when pro- 
cess thereon has been issued, and suit brought, it 
becomes eventually necessary that the judges de- 
cide on the case before them, and declare what the 
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law is. They must, of*coursfc, determine whether 
that which is produced and relied on, has indeed 
the binding force oflaw. The decision of the su- 
preme court is, and, of necessity, must be final. — 
This, sir, is the principle, and the source of the 
right for which we contend. 

But it is denied, and the supremacy of the legis- 
lature insisted on. Mark then, I pray, the result. 
The constitution says, no bill of attainder or cx post 
facto law shall be passed, no capitation or other 
direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration to be taken, no tax or duty 
shall be laid on articles exported from any state, 
no preference shall be given, by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue, to the ports of one state over 
those of another. Suppose that, notwithstanding 
these prohibitions, a majority of the two houses 
should (with the president) pass such laws. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a capitation tax (not war- 
ranted by the constitution) or a duty on exports 
were imposcd....The citizen refuses to pay. But 
courts, dependent on the will and pleasure of the 
legislature, arc compelled to enforce the collection. 
Shall it be said that there is an appeal to the su- 
preme court? Sir, that appeal is subject to such 
exceptions and regulations as congress shall make. 
Congress can therefore defeat the appeal, and 
render final the judgment of inferior tribunals sub- 
jected to their absolute controul. Nay, sir, to 
avoid all possible doubt or question, the honour- 
able member last up has told us, in so many words, 
that the legislature may decide exclusively on the 
constitution, and that the judges are bound to exe- 
cute the laws which the legislature enact. Ex- 
amine then the state to which we are brought. If 
this doctrine be sustained (and it is the fair logical 
deduction from the premises laid down) what pos- 
sible mode is there to avoid the conclusion, that 
the, moment the legislature of the union declare 
themselves supreme, they become so. The ana- 
logies so ofien assumed to the British parliament 
will then be complete. The sovereignty of Ame- 
rica will no longer reside in the people, but in the 
congress, and the constitution is whatever they 
choose to make it. 

I saw the end to which those arguments went, 
but I would not throw it out to the people. Gen- 
tlemen will, however, recollect, that, early in this 
debate, I prayed them to pause and consider. I 
mentioned to them without this bar the result of 
their doctrine, and yesterday I warned them to be- 
ware of deciding upon abstract propositions. But 
they insisted on the decision, and they still persist; 
let me then ask what safety is left for the states ? 

Experience under the old confederation had 
shewn, that applications made by congress to large 
communities were nugatory, and that to carry on 
the business of the national government, it should 
be invested with a right of applying directly to in- 
dividuals. But then the danger that it might swal- 
low up the sovereignty of the states became evi- 
dent. To provide against that danger, the con- 
stitutional doctrine was established, that no power 
should be exercised by congress, but such as was 
expressly given, or necessarily incident, and, as a 
farther security, provision was made, prohibiting 
certain definite acts. But of what avail are such 
securities, when your legislative authority is to be 
bounded only by your own discretion ? 

While I was far distant from my country, I felt 
pain at some things, which looked like a wish to 
wind up the general government beyond its natural 
tone; for I knew that if America should be brought 
under one consolidated government, it could not 
continue to be a republic. I am attached to re- 
publican government, because it appears to me 
most favourable to dignity of sentiment and cha- 
racter. I have had opportunities to make the 
comparison. But if a consolidated government 
be established, it cannot long be republican. W e 
have net the materials to construct even a mild mo- 


narchy, if, therefore, the states be destroyed, we 
must become the subjects of despotism. 

It may perhaps be said, that all judges are bound 
by oath to support the constitution. But I ask 
how is that to be done? Their power over your 
laws is denied, and w hen once it is established that 
you ?LX\&you alone are the legitimate interpreters of 
the constitution, they must be bound by your con- 
| structioiu 

j Gentlemen may flatter themselves that the dan- 
ger from this quarter is remote or ideal. I know* 
that so long as peace shall last, the states will be 
the general favourites, because they offer numerous 
objects to gratify little ambition, but no sooner 
shall this country be involved in war, than all men 
will look up to the national government for patron- 
age and protection. Having then the command of 
large military force, it must, under the construc- 
tion now r set up, become supreme. Remember 
that the old congress conferred, without authority, 
dictatorial power over a large extent of country, 
a id that it was exercised and submitted to without 
opposition. Gentlemen in this house represent the 
sovereignty of the states. I now call upon them. 
Are they ready to prostrate that sovereignty at 
the feet of the general government? I, sir, on the 
part of the state of New-York, beg leave , to enter 
my solemn protest. 


MISCELLANY. 

[At a time, when the most licentious customs are followed 
even by those, who are saluted by the soothing name of 
the correct and the fashionable, the subsequent reproof 
from an elegant writer may, possibly, effect a partial 
reformation. “ Lyttleton" writes with much ear- 
nestness and indignation; and as these qualities are in 
aid of truth and virtue, we sincerely hope that he will 
not raise the “ satiric thong” in vain.] 

From the Gazette of the United States • 

Mr. Bronson, 

EVERY man, however insulated his situation, 
must feel an interest in the preservation of that 
pure decorum, which is the very life of a polished 
community. The continuance and exact obser- 
vance of common and public decency is an object 
of universal concern. No one, uncorrupted by 
vicious principle, can regard with apathy, the least 
innovation, whose tendency is clear and direct to 
the corruption of the public manners. It may, at 
the same time, be remarked, tlvat pernicious and 
fatal invasion of established decorum so frequently 
assumes a fascinating and deceptive garb, that it 
is incumbent to be both watchful for its detection 
and bold in its exposure. Your correspondent feels 
no peculiar interest in the subject of his present 
address. He is neither the father of girls, for 
whose moral safety he is anxious, nor is he the 
brother of sisters, whose notions and deportment, 
in the kind character of a friend and guardian, he 
is accustomed to watch with incessant vigilance. 
But, in the field of general and common interest, 
he deems himself susceptible of feelings, strong, 
lively, and approximating to those, excited in the 
anxious bosom of a parent or a brother. He w ill, 
therefore, without assuming the authority or dis- 
playing the severity of a censor, point to an object 
of public regard, which appears to call for open 
reprehension, and to require immediate and effec- 
tual correction. 

It is the privilege and the practice of your corres- 
pondent, sir, to be familiar with scenes of fashion, 
gaiety, and delight. It has been his pride to be- 
lieve, that there exists not on earth, a society suf- 
fering less from the corruptions ordinarily attend- 
ant upon polished association, than that, in whose 
enjoyments, he is wont to participate. In its 
scenes, it is novel to mark deviation from decorum, 
and extraordinary to witness the slightest invasion 
of the chastest rule. An appreciation of this state 
of society, above all comparison with any substi- 
tute, which could be produced by the fickle slaves 


of fashion, induces me to appeal to the correct, and 
honourable feelings of my fair country women, 
upon a recent innovation, which savours strongly 
of licentiousness. I refer to the introduction of 
the Waltz Dance into the polished circles of our 
city, whose prevalence, it is hoped, will be short, 
when fairly marked by public discountenance as 
an indecency . 

But few of your readers can be presumed to be 
acquainted with the Waltz. It may, therefore, 
be pertinent to mention, that this Dance, is mark- 
ed by a familiarity of persoh, a voluptuousness of 
movement, a lasciviousness of look and a destitu- 
tion *of reserve, which must be obnoxious to that 
correct taste, which essentially differs both fro (ft 
mad licentiousness and from prudish austerity.... 
It should be further noted, that the revolutions are 
constant and giddy, that the feet of the dancers 
are in close and intimate union, that the male sup- 
ports the female by gentle pressure of the waist, 
that the female, w ith skill, occasionally acquiesces 
in the softness of the scene, and then again repels 
her partner, and that the eye inteqt upon the eye 
speaks love and pleasure. Let md add to the de- 
scription, that the measures of the music are soft 
and Syrenian, and what sense s 6 blunt as not to 
perceive the tendency ? / 

The lovers of the invaluable Spectator will 
here call to mind the “ Moll Pately.” which was so 
obnoxious to his correspondent, the “ Substantial 
tradesman, who appears not to have been polished 
out of paternal feeling, or honest decorum. They 
will recognize the identity of u Hunt the Squirrel” 
and “ The Chase,*’ and will readily perceive the 
affinity betweeit^ Moll Pately’* and u The Waltz.” 
The pen of Addiwjn and his fellows w as employed 
to correct this erroi % of his day and to banish “ Moll 
Pately** from die ^pvna. It is fervently lobe wish* 
ed, that Monitorial exertion might be able to drive 
back the Waltz from oui* unvitiated circles to the 
domes of luxury in the EaJt, or produce its exile 
to a more appropriate abode fcmong the natives of 
our American wilderness. 

In a state of rigid and austere Opinion, dancing 
in any form or fashion is proscribed savouring of 
indecorum. But in the plain unadulterated dances, 
commonly known and practised in our country, I 
have been accustomed to see nothing but a health- 
ful exercise and an innocent amusement. The 
dance, however, may well be deemed an unseemly 
entertainment, when society is found in that state of 
fanciful and fictitious polish, in which the gay are 
led to indulge in scenes, suited only tojthe recesses 
of a seraglio, and adapted only to the practice of 
Circassians, whose servile employment it is, w ith 
the vigilance of vestals, to preserve alive, by frolic, 
attitude and gesture, the glimmering flame in the 
bosom of a pampered Ac h met. Who then will 
hesitate to declare, that the Waltz dance has 
claims to patronage and practice rather from vo- 
luptuaries under an Asiatic sun, than from such 
as seek for innocence in their gaiety, and reason 
in their delight. Surely, its restriction may be 
expected to the abodes of those pitiable beings, 
who sacrifice innocence and happiness at the shrine 
of sensual pleasure, when its tendency is, mani- 
festly, to familiarize the sexes to scenes, which 
are inimical to virtue, and to break down those 
barriers of reserve, which are wont to guard from 
corruption. 

What then must be the feelings of an Ameri- 
can, a plain man, who loves his country and its 
plain, unvitiated manners, at witnessing the intro- 
duction of a dance , which, when it has obtained the 
sanction of fashionable currency, must impair the 
character of his fair country-women, for pure, cor- 
rect and decorous deportment ?— Can he see with 
the same unconcern his own daughters or his sis- 
ter practising the lascivious step to melting music, 
a9 he regards the theatrical hireling, who profes^- 
sionally mingles in the mad and mazy round, te 
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gratify the vitiated taste of admiring sensualists ? 
No ! with all the proneness of dissipation and ex- 
travagance, which increasing wealth and progres- 
sive luxury can give, we have yet measures of cor- 
ruption to fill, ere wc attain that plenitude of po- 
lished depravity which will compel us to regard, 
with indifference or approbation, so gross an in- 
vasion, of the ancient, decorus and unpolluted man- 
ners of the country. 

We arc now free to express the hope, that mo- 
dest and high-minded American females, whose 
pride is in purity of manners, and whose glory is 
in chastity of deportment, will regard with favour 
and feeling our serious appeal, and doom this alien 
to a speedy exile. We have spoken with plain- 
ness, for the subject demanded it ; we have aim- 
ed at an honest and faithful, tho* not severe, ex- 
posure of a hateful practice. Our conclusion is 
made with confidence, that there is no true man’s 
eye, to which the W altz is not disgusting ; that 
its encouragement must be conceived to result 
from pitiable vanity, which seeks an unaccustom- 
ed display of personal charms, or from something 
worse than vanity : That no fancied gracefulness 
will garnish unbecoming familiarity, or supply the 
absence of genuine delicacy 2 And, in short that 
the Waltz dance, by the discreet and correct part 
of our community, is decisively conceived to he 
incompatible with the dignity and delicacy o' the 
American fair ; and to be only adapted to rhe cha- 
racter of an hireling or a slave in the hails of an 
Eastern despot, where the effeminate lord and 
the abject ministers of his pleasure are upon the 
same level of baseness and degradation. 

1 LYTTLKTON. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE following affectionate sonnet, the writer of 
this article applies to the cherished scenes of his 
rural life, and to a favourite friend, once his con- 
stant companion in the 44 wildly devious walks” of 
literature : 

To climb at early dawn the mountain's side. 

Eve devious herds have brush'd the dew» away, 
ltc mine: at noon amid yon elms to stray, 

"W hose artiest tufts the cooling current hide. 

Mine from the purple heath's horizon wide, 

To trace the splendours of reclining day : 

Until the moon my homeward path to guide. 

Distain the forest edge with silver grey. 

And if such scenes the rising soul expand. 

The flutter'd heart if simple bliss becalm. 

Whore nature closelier knits the social tya. 

No light addition should my Tyler's hand, 

With equal friendship's animating halm. 

To letter'd cate the place of fame supply. 

At many of our High-street loungers occasionally 
lounge on horseback, devote a part of their learned 
leisure to the management of the generous steed, 
and sometimes stride 

M The hack Bucephalus 6f Rotten-Row." 

I will extract, for their edification, a passage from 
an old writer, one Camerarrus, who thus learnedly 
details the properties of a perfect horse : 

He must have three parts, like those of a woman; 
broad breast, round hips, -and flowing mane. In 
three things, he must be like a lion; his counte- 
nance fierce, his courage great, and his power in- 
vincible. In a threefold capacity, must he partake 
of the nature of the sheep ; he must have its nose, 
its patience, and its docility. He must have three 
parts of a deer ; the head, the leg, and the skin : 
three of a wolf ; throat, neck, and hearing : three 
of a fox ; ear* tail, and trot: three of a serpent; 
memory, sight, and flexibility : and thre.e of a hare; 
running, walking, and perse verance f 

1 


Among the addresses, presented upon the ac- 
cession of James I, was one from the town of 
Shrewsbury, wishing his majesty might reign, as 
long as the sun, moon, and stars endured. Faith, 
man said the king to the person who presented it, 
if I do, my son must reign by candle light. 

An acute critic, commenting upon a celebrated 
modem tragedy, declares, that the principal cha- 
racter has very little reason to discover himself at 
the close of the play, except to relieve the poet, 
who has, at last, arrived at his fifth act. The 
truth is, action, in the modem drama, does not, 
like a good watch, proceed in a regular lime, but 
is put backwards or forwards, according to the 
caprice or the convenience of the owner. 

In a review of a volume of travels through 
America, the following observation occurs, res- 
pecting the real value of that hospitality, displayed 
by recent men, in a new country : 

Hospitality is a virtue ; but in a country like 
that which our traveller visited, it might truly be 
sajd to be a virtue, which amply repays itself. All 
countries, emerging from a state of nature, are, in 
general, distinguished for hospitality. A man, 
secluded from the frequent intercourse of human 
life, amid the deep and dreary forests of America, 
will think himself abundantly recompensed for his 
civilities to a stranger, who, for a moment, lets him 
feel that there are other human beings, beside 
himself. 

In the chancel of a village church in England, 
on a grave stone, is the following epitaph, in monk- 
ish verse : 

Vos qui transitis, Thomam deflere vriitiss 
Per me nunc scitis, quid prodest gloria ditis. 

Which maybe thus translated, without much dis- 
grace to the elegance of the original 2 

All you that come near, upon Tom drop a tear, 

From whom 'twill appear, that the rich are poor here. 

A new weekly paper, under the denomination 
of the 44 Democratic Republican, or Anti- Aristo- 
crat,” has just made its appearance in' Baltimore. 
It is edited by a person, who styles himself Cor- 
nelius Firebrand, junr. and its contents comport 
admirably with the incendiary title of its editor. 

[ Philadelphia Gazette • 

Rosa, an Italian professor at Paris, has invented 
a process for making excellent bread, from two- 
thirds of flour, and one third of aconis. The 
acorns are freed from their natural bitterness, by 
boiling them in water. The bread, made of equal 
parts of flour and acorns, is wholesome and pleasing 
to the taste, but harder and less white than the 
first. 

Sheridan, in his life of dean Swift, is singu- 
larly happy, both in the thought and expression 
of the following paragraph, descriptive of the plea- 
sure experienced by the dean, from an act of sig- 
nal charity: 

“ This was the first opportunity he had, of let- 
ting loose that spirit of generosity and benevolence, 
whose greatness and vigour, when pent up in his 
own breast, by poverty and dependence, served 
only as an evil spirit to torment him.” 

In the legislature of New-York, the Hon. Tho- 
mas Storm has been fnanimously elected Speaker . 
This, the Yorkers doubtless think, as consul Obrien 
would say, 44 looks squally it bodes, we fear, a 
boisterous session. 

Buonaparte has been invited, by the Cisalpine 
provisional government, to appoint the first magis- 
trates of that republic, which he ha s consented to l 


j A quack in the city of New-York, who assume* 
the name of Dr. Roberts, advertises his skill in the 
cure of a variety of disorders to which the human 
frame is liable; particularly the Venereal, without 
the use of Mercury. He undertakes generally, to 
cure all disorders, not incurable ; more especially 
the king’s evil, cancers and sore legs . Invalids, 
we think, are under infinite obligations to Dr. R. 
as, contrary to the commonly received axiom, there 
is now help for sickness and sore shins* 

The meditated 4 lopping ef the excrescent parts* 
from the constitution by the present democratic 
majority, is likened by a facetious writer in 4 The 
Balance,* to the spoiling of a wig which was worn 
by one of the primitive parsons of New^England. 
His < parishioners were incensed and grieved that 
he should wear a wig in the Boston fashionable cut, 
and which they thought unscriptural, , and dashed 
with that part of the decalogue, which denounces 
the worship 4 of any graven image, or any likeness 
4 of any thing that is in heaven above, or earth 
4 beneath.' The parson paid attention to their re- 
monstrances, and, assembling them together, de- 
livered over to them the frizzled cause of their 
complaints, to be mutilated and fashioned by them 
to their liking. After clipping and hacking it till 
they thought there was no sin in worshipping it, 
it being the likeness of nothing in heaven or on 
earth, they consented that their pastor might wear 
it. So will it fare with the Constitution. After 
the first false amendment, every bungler will be 
applying his shears to its curls, and clipping it to 
his liking, till, in a moment of public lethargy, this 
Sampson of our trust, will be made to bow to the 
art of some usurping and darling Dalilah. 


The political imbecility of one of our members 
of Congress is quite a topic of condolence in the 
Coffee-house circles. If Mr. Bayard saucily ex- 
ults that Mr. Smilie sometimes knows his own sen- 
timents, it should be remembered that not to know 
one’s own mind is a common failing ; that Mr. S. 
on classical authority has an established right to be 
simple, for one of the seven sages of Greece has 
declared that 44 The majority are foolish ,” and more- 
over the 14 honourable gentleman” has the honour 
to remember Sir Hudibras both in his republicanism 
and in his indistinctness of conceptions ; 

•* His notions fitted things so well 

That which u ms which he could not tell: 

But, oftentimes, mistook the one 

For the other , as great clerks have done." 

At a college commencement , one of the new 
created masters undertook to preach before his 
brethren. Wit, at that time, being allowed by 
peculiar dispensation, he selected for his text, 

* 4 We are of yesterday , and know nothing 

Beloved, says he, this text fitly divides itself into 
two parts : 

1. The first, respecting our standing , 44 We axe 
but of yesterday,” 

2. The second, respecting our understanding,—^ 
44 And know nothing 

When I know more, I will tell you more. 

Meanwhile, let what you have heard suffice, 
with an • ••# Amen. 

A French Gentleman once travelling in his 
cabriolet from Paris to Calais was accosted by & 
man, who was walking along the road, and who 
begged the favour of him to put his Great- coat, 
which he found very heavy, into his carriage.... 
With allmy heart, said the gentleman, but if we 
should not be travelling to the same place, how 
will you get your coat? Monsieur, answered, th 
man, with great naivete', 44 Je serai do d<utt. 9 ’ 
shall be in it. 
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During the punning reign of king James I, a 
man being reprimanded for swearing, replied, be 
did not know there was any harm in it. No harm 
in it 1 said a person present, why, don’t you know 
the commandment, swear not at all. Why, I don't 
•wear at all , I only swear at those who offend me. 

Quin, the comedian, and another gentleman, 
riding one summer’s day upon Lansdown, observ- 
ed, at some distance, a person on horseback, whose 
stiver laced coat and waistcoat shone prodigiously 
in the sun. Several conjectures were formed, 
respecting the quality of the approaching meteor ; 
till at length he came near enough to discover 
that he \\\^ a Bath apothecary, famous for finery 
and dress. Oh, said the gentleman, ’tis only the 
quick sifter doctor at last. Aye. said Quin, in his 
dry manner, all is not geld that glysters 9 you see. 

Count T. complained to Foote, that a slanderer 
had ruined his character. So much the better, 

replied the wit, for it was a d d bad one, and 

the sooner destroyed the better. 

An apothecary, a quaker, meeting Dr. Fother- 

gill, in the street, thus accosted him: Friend 

Fothergill, I intend dining with thee to-day. I 
•hall be glad to see thee, replied the doctor. I 
intend bringing my family with me, says the apo- 
thecary. So much the better, quoth the doctor; 
but pray, friend, hast thou not some joke? No 
joke indeed, replies the apothecary, but a very se- 
rious matter. Thou hast attended friend Ephraim 
these three days, and ordered him no medicine • I 
cannot live at this rate, in ray own house, and 
must therefore live in thine. The doctor took 
the hint, and prescribed handsomely for the bene- 
fit of his friend Ephraim, and his friend Leechy the 
apothecary . 

Although we have for a long time refused giving 
any further place to cheese-communications being of 
opinion the cheese has been toasted and re-toabted 
till it has become quite unpalatable, we hope the 
following bagatelle, from a valuable correspondent, 
will be received with a relish. 

Extract of a letter from Washington 

44 The celebrated mammoth cheese, which has 
long been the fruitful topic of public discussion, 
wilk not totally cease to exist after the fourth of 
March, when it is to be immolated on the altar of 
liberty. 

The president having discovered, by dint of that 
sagacity , for which he is so distinguished, that the 
rind is not calculated for consumption, called a 
council of the wise men of the west y 4 in order to 
^ake into joint-cogitation the applicability of this 
circumambient part of this magnitudinary whole.' 
After mature deliberation, and much sapient dis- 
cussion, it was resolved, in conformity to that sys- 
tem of economy, which has uniformly guided the 
counsels of the present executive, to collect the 
paringsy embalm and deposit them in a golden urn, 
to be prepared for that purpose, and to be lodged 
in the Knick-naekatory at Monticello, there to re- 
main in secula seculorum , as a trophy of private pa- 
triotism, and a monument of public gratitude and 
taste. 

“ That nothing might be wanting to add dignity 
to the precious deposit, the president, in the true 
spirit of gallantry, addressed the fair framers of 
the stupendous offering, requesting 4 a reiterated 
developement of those intellectual powers, which 
their co-exertions had so felicitously effectuated, 
in the conformation of this gigantic production of 
the dairy, by supplying an appropriate inscription 
for the comprehensive vase.’ The request of the 
august applicant was readily complied with ; and I 
am happy that it is in my power to furnish you 
with a copy of this concentration of female geniu3. 1 


THIS URN 

Contains the superficial stratum of a circular mas s 
of vaccine juice, 

Consolidated by 

The female patriots of Massachusetts, and in 
concert with 

Their acquiescent husbands 
presented to 

Th : Jefferson, the political Colossus of Columbia ; 
In testimony 

Of their grateful admiration of those talents, 

So strenuously exerted 
In accelerating the approach of that 
Blessed Era 

Which in the language of derision is termed 
The Gallic Millenium : 

When those exclusive barriers that now surround 
The memo-matrimonial state 
Shall be broken down ; 

And the human mind 

Shall bound at will over the sunny regions of 
Unrestrained enjoyment— 

In brief 

When Nature's reign shall be restored, 

This Urn was fabricated, replenished and inscrib- 
ed at that memorable Epoch in American His- 
tory, when Philosophy was President- 
Stability Secretary of State, 

And 

Loyalty was Secretary of the Treasury, 
Under the government 
Then stiled Federal . 

44 The above delicate morceau of monumental 
literature is not unworthy of those female talents 
which gave consistency and shape to the milky 
flood of votyve patriotism. It is by no means what 
in the cant of criticism is called a wheyish composi- 
tion. On the contrary, it is highly enriched with 
the courtly curd of compliment, and seasoned with 
the Attic salt of sentiment.” 

[AT. V. Even Post.] 

A Tobacconist having made a fortune by his 
business resolving to set up his carriage, consulted 
a classical friend respecting a proper mottoy adding 
that he was afraid he should be accused of osten- 
tation and laughed at by his less fortunate neigh- 
bours. Never mind that, replied the friend, I can 
give you a motto that will silence them. The 
carriage was started, and the words M Quid ridesy 9 
appeared in conspicuous characters on the pannel. 
Those, who understood Latin, and were disposed 
to laugh at the new made gentleman, felt the re- 
primand. But the croud, taking it for English, 
shouted as he passed, Quid rides....Quid rides. 

I An elegant writer, describing the perfections of 
a lovely woman, declares, in glowing phrase, that 
44 the fire, which flashed from her eyes, shewed, 
that she felt all the passions, which she inspired.” 

Among the many works from the American 
press, which evince the industry and literary en- 
terprise of our printers, no one is more extensively 
useful than 44 Parkinson’s Chymical Pocket-book,” 
lately published by Mr. James Humphries, of this 
city. The pupil and the master of chymistry, 
from this book, will equally obtain information ; 
the lover of science will peruse it with pleasure 
and piofit; and the curious will be by it indulged. 
Its facts are correct ; they are taken from the 
works of masters of the science ; its theories are 
ingenious ; they are those of the most wise of 
modern chymists. 44 An Account of the principal 
Objections to the Antiphlogistic System of Chy- 
mistry, M is added to this work, by Dr. James 
Woodhouse. The acknowledged talents and 
known correctness of this gentleman, are suffici- 
ent pledges of the value of this addition. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Th« subsequent satire will be more fully understood, by 
recurring to an admirable prose description, which the 
historian of the Aurora lias given to a wondering world 
In the far famed Museum of Mr. Peale. 

Behemoth, biggest born of earth 
Upheaves his vastness, 

And thirteen democratic Virtuosi have decided that even 
the dry bones of the Mammoth afford very pretty picking^ 

AMERICAS MIRACLE . 

The Skeleton, with which it is Mr. Rembrandt Peale'* 
intention shortly to visit Europe, was yesterday so far put 
together, that previous to taking it to pieces for the pur* 
pose of packing up, me, and twelve other gentlemen 
partook cf a collation within the hreasi of the ani- 
mal, all comfortably seated round a small table, and one 
of Mr. Hawkins’s Patent Portable Piano‘ft ; — after which, 
the following toasts were drank, accompanied with music. 

1. The Biped animal Man — may peace, virtue and happi- 
ness be bis distinguishing character. 

2. The American People — May they be as preeminent 
among the nations of the earth, as the canopy we sic be- 
neath surpasses the fabric of the Mouse. Yankee Doodle. 

3. Agriculture — In constituting the pride and riches of 
our country, may its rewards be as abundant as this 
FH i'ii* was uncx]>ected. 

4. The Constitution of the United States — May 41 its 
ribs be as ribs of brass, and its back-bone as molten iron.’’f 
Hail Columbia. 

5. The arts and sciences — nursed in a genial soil, and 
fostered with tender care, may their honour prove as 
durable as the bower which surrounds us. 

6. The brains of freemen— May they never be so barra- 
cadoed by the jack-ass bones of opposition as to crush their 
native energy. 

7. The Friends of Peace — To all else, such bones to gnaw, 
as dried by ten thousand moon*, may starve their hungry 
maws. — Jefferson' e March. 

8. AH Honest Men — If they cannot feast In the Bread 
of a Mammoth , may their own breast be large enough. 

9. The Ladies of Philadelphia— Ere their naked beauties 
prove as horrible as bare bones, may virtue behold them 
clothed in the garment of modesty. 

10. The present compan) — May their second birth, though 
from the womb of the breast, be followed with every ble*» 
sing of life. 

Volunteer. — Success to these Bonny parts ia Europe. 

ORPHEUS ! thou flinty-rock-enliv’ning God ! 
Thou dancing-master to the tree clad mountains ! 
Be kind for once, and tell me by a nod, 

A nod familiar, gentle, kind, 

That up Parnassus I may wind 
And tipple inspiration at the muses’ fountain 
Where thou, its keeper, fiddlcst all the day 
While pebbles, sands and stones, like hail-stohns 
round thee play.... 

Orpheus ! I venerate thy fiddling talent 
And wish to make of it a little trial, 

I know thee musical and very gallant 
Too much so to return aflat denial.... 

I pray thee, fiddler ! to accept from me, 

The homage of my high consideration, 
Arcadian swains did not more joy to see 

Thy wife and thee among them shew your 
faces, 

Teaching the aukward oaks the airs and 
graces, 

Than I should, would’st thou kindly take thy 
station 

At Peale's Museum , pride of this great nation ! 
Thou know’st, sweet Orpheus ! that this Mr. 
Peale 

Has sent his Raphael and his Rembrandt 
round, 

Wherever toe-nails of a flea are found 
To serve, without rewardy the common weal ! 
These apes of Italy have had good luck 
Wherever bee-like, they have stopp’d to suck ; 
Yet when they only skeletons could find 
They brought the bones, but left the life behind... 
Now, Orpheus ! could'st thou visit the Museum* 
-■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■— ■ ■■ ■ ■ , 
" These bones were discovered by farmer’s diging for 
Manure. 

f Job, chap. 40. 
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Striding the back-bone of a crocodile 
Which Mr* Peale transported from the 
Nile, 

And hum a single couplet of Te Deum\ 

In cap’ring fit 
The wren and tit, 

The lion, bear, 

The monkey, hare. 

The crouching cat. 

The half-blind bat 
And cunning rat, 

The Turkish dog, 

The mud-clad hog, 

And hopping frog, 

The long-tailed mouse* 

The dappled louse, 

And Jersey growse, 

The soaring eagle, 

Sharp-eyed beagle, ] 

The chatt’ring daw. 

And Indian squaw, 

Hocks, sands and stones. 

And Mammoth's bones, 

The spider too, 

And all the crew, 

Of insects vile, 

Brought many a mile, 

The sable bug, 

(So fond of rug) 

The gabbling goose, 

And aukward moose 
Would all get loose 

Would bound, turn round, and reel and squeal 
While Raphael, Rembrandt, ev'ry Peale 
From street to street, from door to door, 

In extacy would run and roar, 
u The wond'rous work explore" • ••• 

Orpheus ! I wish to sound a strain 
That e'en thyself would’st not disdain, 
l)f dinner-parties in a Mammoth's belly, 

Of puddings, custards, pies and jelly, 

What toasts roar'd loudly thro' the Mammoth's 
ear, or, 

Were sweetly sounded thro' his wide posterior 

This is my theme, sweet Orpheus 1 let me cheer 
In strains most musical, Mazzei's ear 
While lolling idly in his rocking-chair.... 
Rembrandt and other gentlemen were seen 
Within a Mammoth's belly, round and clean, 
(Bones of a Mammoth found by some rude boor, 
While, heedless of his luck, he dug manure) 
Within its maw a walnut table plac’d, 

Profusely deck’d to please the varied taste, 

A frog's hind leg here met the roving eye, 

And there the muscles of a spider's thigh, 

A bat's small pinion in a muscle-shell 
In snail's blood fried, sent forth a sav'ry smell, 
High season'd, in an eagle's upper bill 
Were pour'd the juices of a fat skunk’s tail, 
Within the thigh-bone of a Spanish mule 
A Salamander’s blood was plac’d to cool ! 

Upon a block of petrified cork-wood, 

Right on the centre of the table stood 
A precious prize... .a huge green-turtle’s shell 
Found in the belly of an Erie whale, 

Who swimming over Niagara’s fall 
Was bruis'd so much, it died at Montreal !.... 
Within this shell, a motley soup was made 
Which more than all had Rembraudt’s art dis- 
play’d, 

Thousands of strange ingredients in it thrown, 
JVere stirred together with an ass’s bone.... 

7b his homage to each curious guest 
Yv h6 r rebelled at this philosophic feast, 

Mazzei to^ipg for his people's ease 
Had thither softt a slave with Mammoth cheese.... 
A mity cheese in Cheshire lately made 
Without the hands of ylaves or foreign aid y 
And sent to him who gu$es the helm of state 
Who, mopn-ljke rose, just w.Jjen our sun had set.... 


By free-born yankees made within a state 
Which (ne'er till now had meanly prais'd the 
great, 

Which ne’er till noWy had stoop'd to natter one 
Who had belied his friend, our Washington.) 

This cheese they nibbled like so many mice, 
While mites skipped nimbly and as thick as lice 
On head of Callender before 'twas shorn 
By barber’s shears which cruelly had torn 
Husbands from wives, unmov'd by their petition 
That they might still retain a thirty years possession^ 
Now seated round the walnut table snug 
Sipping Siberian whisky from a mug, 

Found undigested, by an Indian squaw 
Within a Cassowari's monstrous maw.... 
Rembrandt arose, the master of the feast 
And thus address'd each virtuoso guest, 

“ Philosophers 1 the table-cloth remov’d, 

“ List to my toast, and be it well approv'd.... 

“ Hawkins ! strike up the tune, which David 
play’d 

“ When at his feet the queen of Sheba laid 
“ To bathe his legs....a condescending maid".*.* 
Hawkins obey'd the order and began, 

While Rembrandt gave “ The Biped creature man, 
“ May virtue , peace and happiness appear , 

“ His character , distinguishing him here . 9 
The soft, and love-sick strains crept gently round, 
And thro* the Mammoth’s tail and ears they 
found 

Wide open'd doors and breath'd a pleasant sound, 
A pipe of flint-stone Rembrandt now display’d 
(By Little Turtle's mother’s grandsire made) 

And fill’d it with tobacco made long since 
By Walter Raleigh. When he last went hence, 
He left it with the tribe from which descends 
Cornplanter y noblest of our Indian friends !.... 

The chesnut tree which grows on ^Etna’s side, 
(Whose trunk can more than fifty Mammoth's 
hide) 

A coal to light this curious pipe supplied.... 

The pipe went round, and as the smoke curled up, 
Each virtuoso forward stretched his head, 

(Much like tame geese when under gates they 
tread) 

And through his nostrils tried to get a sup.... 
Rembrandt again rose up with pompous phiz, 
And look’d as if he meant his guests to quiz 
With a strange toast, of which not one who heard 
Could, for his soul, well understand one word.... 
“ The brains of freemen l may they never be 
u So barricaded by the jack-ass bones 
u Of opposition , that their native energy 
“ Be crushed , like adder's heads y between two stones 
Hawkins, with jaws, extended wide, look'd round, 
His patent portable breath'd not a sound, 

In admiration and in wonder lost 
Ign'rant what tune to play to such a toast, 

Then idly dropt his fingers on the keys, 

And struck (apparently with greatest ease) 

Such sounds of harmony as hungry cats, 

Would make when running o’er the keys in chace 
of rats.... 

The tune concluded, Rembrandt rose again 
And gave a gentle toast in mildest strain, 
u The friends of peace J may all else have such bones 
“ To gnaw, as dried by twenty thousand moons 
u May starve their hungry maws 9 
“ And break their jaws." 

A toast so mild, deserved soft meltftig airs, 

And Hawkins, ever ready, struck their ears 
With that sweet march , which when our freedom 
died , 

A Frenchman made to soothe Mazzei's pride.. •* 
Rembrandt again rose up and roared aloud, 

A toast among the philosophic crowd, 
u The Philadelphia Ladies ! as kvc love 
u Them ally we’ll say , before their naked beauties 
prove 

As horrible as bare bones , may we see 
Their limbs beneath the garb of modesty '’..*• 


Could a philosopher this toast express ? 

Who loves sweet nature in a naked dress ? 

Who loves to see her naked, unadorned ? 

Who, as superfluous has ever scorned 
The artificial trappings of the world, 

And swears that nature from her throne is hurl- 
ed ?.... 

If future females should conceal each limb 
With robes, philosophy would be a whim..~ 
Uncertain theory, mere speculation# 

An idle business of calculation.... 

What philosophic brain pretends to know 
The changes female forms may undergo.... 

And if a change in female forms should be, 

How should we know it, when we cannot see 
Their limbs, beneath the garb of modesty ?... 
But, Orpheus ! cease, for God’s sake cease that 
strain 

I’m tired of singing, by my soul, I am, 

My throat is parched....give me a cooling dram...* 
When next I want thee, I shall call again*. «. 

Yet one breath to tell each curious ear, 

Tljat after ten toasts and a volunteer, 
Rembrandt first crept from out the Mammoth's 
maw, 

And hung suspended by the lower jaw, 

Then eighteen feet dropt down upon the earth, 
Where Raphael stood to greet him at his u second 
birth ". ... 

Some crept between the ribs... .some thro' the ears* 
Gutted of all its guests, the beast appears, 

Save Hawkins, who within his belly latent 
Took up his portable piano patent , 

Together much too large t’escape before, 

They found a passage thro* the wide back-door. 


SELECTED. 

The following pretty parody will please all who remem- 
ber “ The Mountaineers." 

SONG. 

Tunr— ■“ Hollow Drum." 

WHEN the busy toil of day is done, 

And beneath the mountain sinks the sun, 

Soft and fair, 

The vernal air, 

And echo answers merrily ; 

When I move 
To meet my love, 

My bounding heart beats cheerily* 

When the yellow moon-beams light the vale* 
And the bird of sorrow sings her tale. 

Sad and low 
The warbled woe, 

Sounds thro' the wild-wood drearily ; 

Then breathe I 
The tender sigh, 

While beats my heart less cheerily. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESq. 

No. IX. 

.. A lazy lolling sort. 

Unseen st church, tt senate, and at court. 

Of ever listless loiterers, who attend 
No call, no trust, no duty and no friend. 

Thee too, my Paridel, I saw thee there, 

Stretch'd on the rack of a too easy chair. 

And heard thy everlasting yawn confess 
The pains and penalties of idleness. 

Tor*. 

MX. SAMUEL SJVXT W, 

Although you have adopted the humble appella 
Cion of a u Lounger," and have not been ashamed 
to acknowledge yourself as such, yet we have not 
had such ah exact description of you, as would 
make the world consider you in that light. Loun- 
ger, although simply defined by Dr. Johnson to be 
an Idler , I take it, has afar more extensive signifi- 
cation than that word. It indicates not only a 
person, who spends a lazy life, but also one, who 
seems tired of that life ; who is continually roving 
from one thing to another in search of amusement ; 
which, if by chance he should find, is of so short 
duration, that he is obliged to keep himself in a 
perpetual agitation, to prevent life from becoming 
insupportable. 

This cannot be denied to be the definition of a 
lounger ; for, I am sorry to say, that I come ex- 
actly under that description, and every body that 
knows me says that I am a lounger, if ever there 
was one. Some, indeed, have even gone so far as 
to ask me, whether I was not Samuel Saunter ? 

In your introductory speculation, you observe, 
that the very idleness of an idler is instructive; 
admitting this, you must also allow, that the des- 
cription of the habits of a lounger , will edify, as 
well as amuse a portion of the readers of your pa- 
per. The following journal, without disguising 
myself in the least, is an exact copy of my daily 
occupation, and to my certain knowledge, it nearly 
answers that of several young gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance* 

Nine o'clock A . M. Time to rise The aca- 

demy bell ringing...*..remember when I was 
obliged to run with a school-boy's haste at the 

•ound Came down stairs.. ....The family up.... 

! Father says “ I suppose you’ve had pleasant dreams 

| tliis morning.” Look at Poulson’s paper no 

] fresh duels... .the people are all growing cowards. 
I .-.New York’s the place for rencontres. 

N. B. Remarkably fond of any thing like shoot- 
tog- 

Ten o'clock.... Breakfast over-said nothing the 

I whole time, except that the fellow, who killed the 
country -man in Market-street the other night, was 
a devilish great shot ! 

N. B. Observe well the first nota bene Put 

on my hat to go out.. .mot upon business— but to 


keep out of the way till the breakfast table is 
cleared. 

Eleven o'clock. Return home— take up my 

flute, and blow into it The old man says, “ it is 

shame for a young person to spend his time in toot- 
ing.’\...Mother says....“ that she is quite tired of 

such a continual ding-dong.” Tell her she has 

no ear for music Open the harpsichord play 

a tune.... something like the president’s March— | 
N. B. The only tune I can play.*... .Mother both i 

sharp and flat against music quite a tramontane, 

and never took a lesson from Carr. 

Twelve o'clock. Walk into the office Take up 

a pen to write a M Lounger." N. B very desi- 

rous of appearing in that paper— Begin... *.“ Mr. 

Saunter’* too lazy to go any farther Feel hun- 

gry....too soon for dinner—N. B. Lounge about 
till it is ready— Eat a jelly at Richardet's and 
languidly smile. 

Three o'clock. Dinner over— Walk to the li- 
brary.*... Saunter about from one room to the other 
....no fun going on, no talking, no laughing— See 
Oliver Oldschool half stupified over a book.... some 

d — d philosophy, I suppose.... .close reader this 

better be writing something for the Port Folio, 
to amuse us next Saturday — N. B. Nobody here 
but bookworms—not fond of such reptiles.... had 
rather be at home. 

Four o'clock. Walk home... .find the old lady 
reading the history of England.....she remarks 
“ what a hypocrite is this Oliver Cromwell !".... 
“ and who the devil’s Oliver Cromwell ?" replied I. 
....N. B. read the history of England once... .think- 
ing of something else all the time.... went into one 
ear and out of the other—Wish tea was ready..... 
Hate twilight, makes one grave and thoughtful. 

Seven o'clock. Tea finished.....start off to a bil- 
liard-table....can’t help reflecting as I go along..... 
bad business this....but where the devil else can I 

go ? impossible to stay at home always get 

hipp’d.. ..Enter the billiard-room....find the whole 
posse of my acquaintance.. ..said they all came there 
becaase they did not know what else to do...rare!y 
resort to the theatre....nothing of a lady’s man. 

Ten o'clock. Return home. ...obliged to keep 
reasonable hours—Twenty dollars less in pocket 
....horrid luck— can’t help swearing— never go to 
a billiard-table again— Old gentleman wonders 
where I spend ray evenings.... say nothing....let 
him find it out himself— warrant he can guess 
pretty well—was a young man himself once. 

I am, sir, See. 

Your humble servant, 

’ CYMON TORPID. 

N. B. You will be pleased to recollect, that I 
| would rather list for a soldier, than stay at home at 
! night, and be obliged to read* 


MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO': 

MX. OLDSCHOOLy 

IN a late democratic caucus, it was proposed to 
change the arms of the United States ; and agreed, 
nan. con * that it would be highly improper to 


suffer the old ones to remain, under the new order 
of things* Much dissention happened on the 
choice of subjects* 

As some of the members found it rather diffi- 
cult to convey their ideas in appropriate phrases, 
and the imaginations of others were not very fer- 
tile, it was thought proper to postpone the consi- 
deration of the subject until the next meeting 
(which had not taken place at the time the post 
left Washington), when it was expected they 
would all be in readiness with their exempla* 

I send you the following sketches, which were 
the only ones presented ; and which, although a 
federalist, I think you will acknowledge to be 
u crayoned out” by their respective authors, with 
a peculiar felicity of invention. 

ASMODEO. 

BT MX. JEFFERSON. 

Sable ; the skeleton of a mammoth passant, ar- 
gent* Crest; on afascis or, a sinister hand plumed, 
argent. Supporters ; two great claws, per pale cre- 
nelle, manned and armed, sable. Motto, Res Mira* 

Br MR* BRECKRNR1DGR. 

Verts Justice bleeding couchant, her scales 
broken, or, surmounted by a back-woodsman ha- 

bilie, with scalping knife, tomahawk, fee* &c 

Crest ; on a wreath, a rattlesnake rowed sibilant, 
or. Supporters ; two savages proper. Motto, 
Ruat Justitia . 

Br MR GALLATIN. 

The genius of Columbia, dormant. By her, 
an ill-looking fellow, stealing to some money 
bags ; a tattered Genevese habit lying near him, 
which he appears just to have thrown off : a crowd 
of hungry foreigners behind him, semi. Crest* 
on a chapeau gulesy a whip-poor-will. Supporters* 
two Lazzaroni en guenilles* Motto, Aliorum sump - 
tibus pascor. 

B7 THE POLITICAL DAVID. 

Gules , a boy, dressed in the ancient toga, fright- 
ened at the appearance of a marine, with a switch 
in his hand, surrounded by sixteen stars adumbrat- 
ed, argent. Crest; on a wreath, a ferula, gules* 
Supporters; two slaves manacled, sable. Motto; 
Mendaciis non rati one. 

sr dr. lazaretto. 

Sable y Commerce pleurant, on a pile of broken 
anchors, cannon with their trunnions knocked off. 
See. 8tc. A view of a barren country ; people in 
rags. In the back ground, the wreck of the fri- 
gate Constitution. Crest ; on a bull’s hide, sable % 
a pestle and mortar, or....Supporters ; two human 
skeletons proper. Motto ; Morbis Jloreo. 

REVIEW* 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

LETTERS CONCERNING THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 

(continued*) 

AT the time that Mr. Biilow wrote his first let- 
ter, the treaty, recently concluded between Eng** 
land and the United States, engaged all the atten- 
tion of the Americans, and was the cause of a 
schism among them.* Mr. Biilow seems to have 
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been struck with the language of the opponents 
to this governmental act ; he, notwithstanding, 
takes no side in this question ; but, from what he 
says, it is easy to collect, that neither disinterest- 
edness, patriotism, nor services are a sufficient 
shield against calumny. 

“ Most of the public newspapers,” says he, “ are 
full of invective against the authors of this treaty; 
even Washington is not exempted. He is accused 
of having drawn from the public treasury, more 
money than he had a right to. lie is charged 
with affecting airs of royalty and courtly manners. 
They say, that he is invisible to all but his minis- 
ters, and that he despises the simple citizen. He 
is reproached with being sold to the aristocrats of 
the country. He is even called the ally of George 
the third. The appellation given to the late treaty 
is, that it is a monument of infamy, attesting the 
ingratitude of America towards the French, who 
fought for their liberty. It is contended, that, 
since the conclusion of this treaty, the British pri- 
vateers have taken more vessels from the Ameri- 
cans, than they did before, See. &c. It appears, 
that a large majority of the American people are 
opposed, in sentiment, to this treaty ; and what is 
most remarkable is, that the most violent com- 
plaints are made by the inhabitants of the interior 
country. 

44 I will not undertake to inquire, whether the 
treaty is consonant to the interests of America, 
or whether it would not have been better to re- 
frain from making treaties with any European' 
powers, contenting themselves with the obser- 
vance of a strict neutrality. Nor will I venture; 
the slightest judgment, with respect to the impu- 
tations against Washington. I content myself 
with a plain narrative of facts.” 

In his second letter, Mr. Bulow recurs to the 
etymology of the word republic, which is discover- 
ed without much difficulty ; and, from his expla- 
nation of the term, he concludes, that the measures 
of government , rather than the form y constisutes a re - 
public* However paradoxical it may seem, it 
would be conformable to the etymology, as well 
as to the nature of things, to call the government 
of Frederick II republican, inasmuch as the admi- 
nistration of this prince contributed to the good of 
his people. The form of government does not consti- 
tute the essence of a republic*. It is well known, 
that the constitution of a republic may long out- 
live the republic. Cicero, in his letters, often ex- 
claims, The republic is no more l And that, before 
the civil war of the first Caesar, at a time when the 
republican form existed entire. 

In order to apply these observations to the 
United States, Mr. Bulow proposes this question : 
Are the measures of the government of the United 
States republican? And, although he avows, that 
he is not competent to make a peremptory deci- 
sion, it is easily seen, that he leans to the negative. 

Among other laws, which he cites, as being 
contrary to the public good, we notice those that 
concern the wild lands, which, according to him, 
give rise to speculations, wherein dishonesty pre- 
dominates. 

These speculations, says he, occasion fraud, 
which makes the property very precarious, which 
is very contrary to public good. As these lands 
pass, in a single day, through twenty different 
hands, it is impossible to discover the true propri- 
etor, and it happens, that some people are so little ; 
scrupulous, as to sell the same lands to a variety of j 
different people. It happens sometimes, that, I 
when a person begins a settlement on his purchase, I 


up come an host of other purchasers, bringing 
their title deeds of a’ prior date, and thus some are 
obliged to pay the purchase money, two or three 
times over. i 

In the third letter, Mr. Bulow speaks of the 
sovereignty of the people, as he before spoke of 
the republic ; and he pretends that, when the laws 
are conformable to the interests of the people, their 
sovereignty exists, under any form of government. 
He seems to question the sovereignty of the 
people in the United States. He asks if they are 
worthy of being so? If they are virtuous? And 
he directly eludes the answer. It is necessary, 
says he, to be almost as reserved upon the reputa- 
tion of a people, as upon that of ah individual. u I 
confess,” continues he, “ that I believe in original 
sin ; I believe that natural propensities are trans- 
mitted from sire to offspring. It cannot be deni- 
ed that children receive an internal organization, 
similar to that of their parents, and this structure 
contributes to determine character, more than Hel- 
vetius imagines. Here, then, it may be asked,, 
whence do the Americans derive their origin? 

“ The inhabitants of New-Englund, a very res- 
pectable race of men, persecuted on account of re- 
ligion, fly to this country, and establish themselves 
there, at their own expense ; but in process of 
time they have been joined by a great number of 
candidates for Botany-bay*, emigrants from Ire- 
land, who cannot be cited as models of good man- 
ners ; and German peasants, from the borders of 
the Rhine, whose descendants are said to love dol- 
I lars above every thing, and nothing but dollars 
and who, consequently, have not degenerated 
from their ancestors.” 

This is not the only passage wherein Mr. Bu- 
low speaks of the taste of the Americans for dol- 
lars. “ People of observation,” says he, in his 
fifth letter, “ have remarked, that the English, in 
general, have a profound veneration for the rich. 
This respect for money is quite as striking among 
the Americans. As the thirst for consideration is 
general, every one tries to grow rich, as soon as 
possible, cost what it may. This avidity corres- 
ponds but little with republican virtues. But why 
should we believe that the Americans are cham- 
pions of virtue ?” 

Generally speaking, Mr. Bulow treats with 
great severity the people he went to visit ; and his 
judgment would appear more impartial perhaps, 
if he now and then made an exception, which 
every ingenuous man must make. He shows this 
indulgence only to Washington, whom he treats 
better in his fifth letter than in the first, doubtless 
because he knew him better at one period than the 
other. It is where he speaks of the two parties 
that divide America. u The anti-federalists,” 
says he, w since the revolution, have taken the 
name of democrats . Being, by the federalists, de- 
nominated jacobins and anarchists, they think, in 
their turn, to stigmatise them, by giving them the 
the name of aristocrats.” 


POLITICS. 

yaOM THE NBW-YOBK EVENING POSV. 

AN EXAMJNAriON OF THE PRESIUEN*** 
MESSAGE) CONTINUED. 

No. XIII. 

THE advocates of the power of congress to abo- 
lish the judges, endeavour to deduce a presumption 
of intention favourable to their doctrine, from this 


• What an arch heretic is this Mr. Bulow, if his faith be 

grad sated by the scale of the republican creed, as under- 

stood by the rulers of the land at this day ! According to 
Jcfvcrson ard others* there is but one only and true republic, 
v*z. u t eputciitaihe dew caucj .- — ■ ■ AW <f Translator. 


• By this, must be understood persons deserving of 
Botany-bay, an establishment formed v. i L n a tew years, 
to receive the malefactors, whom ICrsland hrmei ly trans- 
ported to the colonies, which she his since lost . — — — Note 
of the Aevicvitr. 


argument The provision concerning the tenure 

of office (say they) ought to be viewed as a res- 
traint upon the executive department, because, to 
this department belongs the power of removal ; 
in like manner as the provision concerning the di- 
minution of compensations ought to be regarded 
as a restraint upon the legislative department, be- 
cause to this department belongs the power of re- 
gulating compensations. The different members 
of the clause ought to be taken distributively, in 
conformity with the distribution of power to the 
respective departments. 

This is certainly the most specious of the argu- 
ments, which have been used on that side. It has 
received several pertinent and forcible answers..... 
But it is believed to be susceptible of one still more 
direct and satisfactory ; which is not recollected 
to have been yet given. 

If, in the theory of the constitution, there was 
but one way of defeating the tenure of office, and 
that exclusively appertaining to the executive au- 
thority, it would be a natural and correct inference, 
that this authority Was solely contemplated in a 
constitutional provision upon the subject. But the 
fact is clearly otherwise. There are two modes 
known to the constitution, in which the tenure of 
office may be affected... .one the abolition of the 
office, the other the removal of the officer. The 
first is a legislative act, and operates by removing 
the office from the person..<*the last is an execu- 
tive act, and operates by removing the person from 
the office. Both equally cause the tenure, enjoy- 
ment, or holding of the office to cease. 

This being the case, the inference, which has, 
b^en drawn, fails. There is. no ground for the 
presumption, that the constitution, in establishing 
the tenure of an office, had an exclusive eye to one 
only of the two modes, in which it might be af- 
fected. The more rational supposition is, that it 
intended to reach and exclude both ; because, this 
alone can fulfil the purpose, which l\ appears to 
have in view : And it ought neither to be under- 
stood toaim at less than its language imports, nor 
to employ inadequate means for accomplishing the 
end, which it professes. , Or, the better to elucidate 
the idea, by placing it in another form, it may be 
said, that since, in the nature of things, the legis- 
lative, equally with the executive organ, may, by 
different modes of action, affect the tenure of of- 
fice ; when the constitution undertakes to pre- 
scribe what that tenure shall be, it ought to be pre- 
sumed to intend to guard that, which shall have 
been prescribed against the interference of either 
department. 

In an instrument abounding with examples of 
restrictions on the legislative discretion, there is 
no difficulty in supposing that one was intended 
in every case, in which it may be fairly inferred, 
either from the words used, or from the object to 
be effected. 

While the reason, which has been stated, refera 
the provision respecting the tenure of judicial of- 
fices as well to the executive as to the legislative 
department, were it necessary to examine to which, 
if to either of them, it ought to be deemed most ap- 
propriate, there could be no difficulty in selecting 
the latter, rather than the former. The tenure of 
an office is one of its essential qualities. A provi- 
sion, therefore, which is destined to prescribe or 
define this quality, may be supposed to have a 
more peculiar reference to that department, which 
is empowered to constitute the office ; either as dN 
rectory to it in the exercise of its power, or as fix- 
ing what otherwise would be left to its discretion* 

It is constantly to be recollected, that the terms 
of the provision do not look particularly to either 
department. They are general. 44 The judges 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour. ** 
’Tis not from the terras* therefore, that an exclu- 
sive applicability to the executive organ can be in- 
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ferred. On the contrary, they must be narrowed 
to give them only this effect. 

It is different as to the provision concerning 
compensations. Though equally general in the 
terms, this can have no relation but to the legisla- 
tive department ; because, as before observed, that ! 
department alone would have had power to dimi- 
nish the compensations. But this reason for con- 
fining that provision to one department, namely, 
the poweT of affecting the compensations, so far 
from dictating a similar appropriation of the other 
provision, looks a different way, and requires, by 
analogy., that the latter should be applied to both 1 
the departments, each having a power of affecting 
the tenure of office, in a way peculiar to itselfl 
Nor can it be too often repeated, because it is a 
cbwdertrioirdf &reat force, that the design so con- 
spicuous m the former of these two provisions, to 
secure the independence of the judges against le- 
gislative influence, is a powerful reason for under- 
standing the httetin a sense calculated to advance 
the same Important end, father than in one, 

it. 

* A Tide of constitutional law opposed to our con- 
struction, is attempted to be derived from the 
maxim, that t|ie 'power of legislation is always 
equal ; and that a preceding can never bind or con- 
troul a succeeding legislature by its acts, which, 
therefore, must always be liable to repeal, at the 
discretion of the successor. 

The misapplication, or too extensive application 
of general maxims or propositions, true in their 
genuine sense, is one of the most common and 
fruitfiil sources of false reasoning. This is strong- 
ly exemplified in the present instance. The 
naxim relied upon, can mean nothing more, than 
that as to all those matters, which a preceding le- 
gislature was free to establish and revoke, a suc- 
ceeding legislature will be equally free. The lat- 
ter may do what the former could have done, or it 
may undo what the former could have undone. 
But unless it can be maintained, that the power of 
ordinary legislation is in itself illimitable, incon- 
tooulable, incapable of being bound either by its 
cam acts, or by the injunctions or prohibitions of a 
constitution, it will follow, that the body invested 
ikh that power may bind itself, and may bind its 
mccessor : so that neither itself nor its successor 
can of right revoke acts, which may have been once 
done. To say that a legislature may bind itself, 
hut not its successor, is toaffim, that the latter has 
not merely an equal, but a greater power than the 
former, else it could not do what the former was 
unable to do. Equality of power only will not 
suffice for the argument. On the other hand, to 
affirm that a legislature cannot bind itself, is to as- 
•eit, that there can be no valid pledge of the pub- 
5c faith, that no right can be vested in an indivi- 
dual, or collection of individuals, whether of pro- 
perty or of any other description, which may not 
bt resumed at pleasure. 

IffiVlthout doubt a legislature binds itself by all 
uKtie acts, which engage the public faith ; which 
confer on individuals permanent rights, either 
gratuitously or for valuable consideration ; and in 
aR these instances a succeeding one is not less 
hound. As to a right, which may have been con- 
ferred by an express provision of the constitution, 
dfcfiriibjg the condition of the enjoyment ; or as to 
tn institution or matter in its nature permanent, 
which f the constitution may have confided to an 
ttet of the legislature ; its authority terminates with 
theVcct that Vests the right, or makes the establish- 
ifietot. A case of the first sort is exemplified in 
thfctfffifce of a judge ; of the last, in the creation of 

* ne# state, which has been very pertinently men- 
tfeme* as a decisive instance of power in a Icghla- 
tee*to do a thing, which, being done, is irrevu- 

* 1 n.\ 

. the latitude we assign to 

il'te acts of a pre- 



decessor, it is nothing to the purpose, so long as it 
shall be admitted that the constitution may bind 
and controul the legislature. With this admis- 
sion, the simple inquiry must always be.....has or 
has not the constitution, in the particular instance, 
bound die legislature ? And the solution must be 
sought in the language, nature, and end of the pro- 
vision. If those warrant the conclusion, that the , 
legislature was intended to be bound, it is perfect 
nonsense to reply that thi? cannot be so because 
a legislature cannot bind itself by its own acts; or 
because the power of one legislature is equal to 
that of another. What signifies this proposition, 
if the constitution has power to bind the legisla- 
ture, and has, in fact, bound it in a given case ? 
Can a general rule disprove the fact of an exception, 
which it is admitted may exist ? If so, the argu- 
ment is always ready, and equally valid to disprove 
any limitation of the legislative discretion. 

Compelled, as they must be, to desist from the 
use of the argument, in the extensive sense, in 
which it has been employed, if its inventors should 
content themselves with saying, that, at least, the 
principle adduced by them ought to have so much 
of force, as to make the exception to it depend on 

an express provision it may be answered, that 

in the case under consideration, there is an express 
provision. No language can be more precise or 
peremptory than this. 44 The judges, both of the 
supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behaviour.” If this be not an express 
provision, it is impossible to devise one. But the 
position, that an express provision is necessary to 
form an exception, is itself unfounded. Wherever 
it is clear, whether by a circumstance expressed, or 
by one so implied as to leave uo reasonable doubt, 
that a limitation of the authority of the legislature 
was designed by the constitution, the intention 
ought to prevail. 

A very strong confirmation of the true intent of 
the provision respecting the tenure of judicial of- 
fice results from an argument by analogy. In each 
of the articles, w hich establishes any branch of the 
government, the duration of office is a prominent 
feature. Two years for the house of representa- 
tives, six for the senate, four for the president and 
vice-president, are the respective terms of dura- 
tion ; and for the judges, the term of good behavi- 
our is allotted. It is presumable, that each was 
established in the same spirit, as a point material 
in the organization of the government, and of a 
nature to be properly fundamental. It will not be 
pretended that the duration of office prescribed as 
to any other department, is within the reach of le- 1 
gislalive discretion. And why shall that of judi- 
cial officers form an exception ? Why shall the 
constitution be supposed less tenacious of securing 
to this organ of the sovereign power, a fixed dura- 
tion than to any other ? If there be any thing, 
which ought to be supposed to be peculiarly ex- 
cepted out of the power of the ordinary legislature, 
it is emphatically the organization of the several 
constituent departments of the government, which 
in our system are the legislative, executive, and 
judiciary. Reasons of the most cogent nature re- 
commend that the stability and independence of 
the last of these three branches should be guarded 
with particular circumspection and care. 

LUCIUS CRASSUS. 


From the Washington Federalist , February 19. 

Yesterday, in the hoyse, a very handsome and 
correct speech was made by Mr. Stanley (N. C.) 
against the repealing bill. 

Mr. Giles rose in favour of the bill. He com- 
menced with abusing the administrations of Was- 
ington and Adams, which abuse was continued 
through the whole speech. His language remin- 
ded us 9f Smith > correct remark, that the demo* 


crais were iron orators.— He certainly discovered 
some ingenuity, and as we expected, an im- 
mense deal of sophistry, of palpable sophistry, in- 
deed argument was of course out of the ques- 
tion. 

The speech of Mr. Giles disappointed both par- 
ties: as to the constitutionality , he said not one 
word that cannot easily be refuted ; as to the ex- 
pediency, he was not more successful. We believe 
that in the opinion of both parties, he has sunk 
ninety-nine per cent. 

The debate has taken such a turn that we do not 
think it will close in less than two weeks from the . 
commencement. The most splendid speeches on 
the federal side are yet to be delivered. All will 
be done that can be done to preserve the consti- 
tution ; but hope is almost without foundation. 

February 20. 

Yesterday, in the House, in committee of the 
whole, On the Judiciary Bill, Mr. Bayard was the 
only speaker. He commenced with a reply to 
Mr. Giles, who talked the preceding day : Mr- 
Giles had introduced a variety of matter totally ir- 
relevant to the subject : but as that matter was in- 
tended to affect the question, it was necessary to 
reply. This respected the sinking fund, the in- 
ternal revenue, the direct tax, the Indian war, the 
commencement of the navy, the mission of Messrs, 
Marshall, Pinckney and Gerry, Mr. Giles’s insult 
of Washington, his assertion that the late law was 
intended to preserve the influence of an expiring 
party, his unfounded calumnies of the judges in 
executing the sedition law, his assertions that the 
Federal wish was to destroy the state sovereignties 
— the common law— the conduct of the supreme 
court with regard to these commissions ojf Mr* 
Giles's attack an the pulpit, Sec. These subject* 
Mr. Giles had introduced a$ preliminary to his 
arguments on the bill before the house — and to 
these subjects Mr. Bayard was compelled to reply. 
After which he took up the consideration of the 
inexpediency of the bill. This subject was hand*, 
led in a most masterly manner. He was about to' 
enter on the constitutionality of the bill, when af- 
ter speaking three hours and an half, he observed, 
that having detained the committee so long, and 
having yet many remarks to make, if it were the 
wish of the chairman, or of the committee, he 
would postpone the further consideration of the sub- 
ject till the succeeding day. It was then moved 
that the committee rise. The general voice was 
against it, but on Mr. Bayard’s rising again, it was 
perceived that hjs voice was broken, and that he 
was in some measure exhausted — Mr. B. said that 
he should not be able to offer what he had wished ; 
he might proceed, but should not be able to con, 
elude his observations as he desired. The commit- 
tee then rose. 

Mr. Bayard began about 12, and suspended his 
remarks at half past three; this day he will con- 
clude. 

The speeches of Mr. Morris and Mr. Tracy in 
the Senate, and of Mr. Hemphill in the house, have 
received great applause, but as far as we are able 
to judge, we must pronounce the speech of Mr. 
Bayard far superior, not only to those, but will 
rank with the speech of a Demothenes, a Cicero, 
i or a Chatham. This is saying much, but 
when that speech shall be published, not a. 
single person will dispute the correctness of this 
remark. 

Mr. Bayard addressed himself mostly to the un- 
derstanding : he examined the subject with the 
greatest penetration and more extensively than 
any, we might say perhaps than all his predeces- 
sors. 

We cannot omit here observing that the speech 
of Mr, Bayard, *s it respected the expediency of 
the bill had a sensible effect on the democratic 
members ; indeed we have heard some of them, 
say, that their minds were convinced of the inexr 
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pediency of the bill. But we hare reason to fear 
that their implicit obedience to the mandatory re- 
commendations of the executive, and their violent 
passion and party prejudice, Will induce them to 
overlook the destruction of our liberty and of our 
boion. 


FROM THE JS'll-DBMQCRjr. 

FAREWELL, A LONG FAREWELL TO ALL OUR 
GREATNESS. 

THE fatal bill has passed: our constitution is 
no more. After Mr. Dana, Mr. Plater, and Mr. 
Talmage spoke against the bill, on Monday even- 
ing, several motions were made for the committee 
to rise, and pressed in earnest terms by Mr. A. 
Foster, Mr. Bayard, and Mr. Griswold, and op- 
posed by Mr. Claiborne and Mr. Dawson. At 
about eleven o’clock, the question wa6 taken, for 
striking out the first section of the bill, and nega- 
tived ; the votes standing 3 1 in favour of striking 
out, and 60 against it. The yeas and nays will 
be given, and the nays often, often republished. 

When all the speeches on the federal side shall 
be published, we dare assert, that there will not 
be a single candid intelligent mind that will not be 
convinced, both of the inexpediency and unconsti- 
tutionality of the bill. What other acts, urged by 
tne intoxication of power, and the fury of party 
rage, are yet to mark this session, we cannot yet 
determine. One thing is however morally cer- 
tain, namely, that the bill will be sufficient to open 
the eyes of the people, and to convert them from 
their late political delusion : but we fear their 
eyes will be opened when too late, when it will be 
impossible to restore the constitution. 

Added to others, there is one violation of the 
constitution, u open, gross, palpable." The con- 
stitution says, the salaries of no judge shall be di- 
minished, while in office. By this bill the judges 
of Kentucky and Tenessee are curtailed in their 
salaries FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS each. 

The judges will continue to hold their courts, as 
if the bill had not passed. *Tis their solemn duty 
to do it ; their country, all that is dear and valu- 
able, call on them to do it. By the judges this 
bill will be declared null and void : the country 
will then be divided into two sects only, those who 
hold to the independency of the judges and to the 
constitution, and those who hold the sovereignty 
of Virginia, and the uselessness of any general 
constitution. We say the sovereignty of Virginia , 
because that state now wields the rod of empire : 
not the talents, the learning, the wealth, virtue, 
and worth of that state, but the scum that political 
madness has thrown on t|ie surface ; the dema- 
gogues that have stolen the -people’s short lived 
confidence. 

And now we would ask the mighty victors, what 
is your triumph ? You have wreaked your ven- 
geance on sixteen judges, and in doing it have 
destroyed the best constitution that ever was form- 
ed, and one carrying with it the seeds of its own 
perfection. What is the triumph of the presi- 
dent? He has gratified his malice towards the 
judges, but he has drawn a tear into the eye of 
every thoughtful patriot....he has lost many, very 
many of his best friends....he has done no good, 
but has laid the foundation of infinite mischief..... 
Let us ask those who favoured the bill, to turn to 
their own hearts, and examine their own sensa- 
tions. What are they ? Are their feelings agree- 
able? Have they the consciousness of having 
acted meritoriously? Of having had no other 
view than the public good ? Or do they not feel, 
as he felt, who at last gained a victory over inno- 
cence in paradise ? Do they not feel the^ guilty 


1 pleasure of having gratified their party vengeance, 

I and ready nobly to exdaim, what, though a con- 
| stitution is destroyed, and an empire’s peace and 
prosperity forever checked, we have gained a vic- 
tory over sixteen enemies ? 

j It has been suggested, we think with very con- 
siderable probability, that it was the determination 
!of the party to take this step, to bring about a 
general dissolution of the union. Virginia, as the 
government now is, will not be content, without 
holding in hand the reins of the general govern- 
ment ; New-England will never submit to be a 
colony of Virginia: the Virginian demagogues, 
aware of this, are not unwilling to be disconnected 
from the northern states. Indeed, some have gone 
so far as to say, that the manners, habits, customs, 
principles, and ways of thinking are so different 
in the southern and northern states, that, if an 
amicable dissolution could take place, it would be 
for the peace and general advantage of the whole. 
But from the moment such a dissolution takes 
place, may we date the rapid progress of America 
to a state of incivilization. In all human probabi- 
lity, we cannot exist as a nation, without a general 
government. Once divided into two, we shall 
soon be into twenty clashing sovereignties, conti- 
nually at war with each other. Or do we ima- 
gine, that the best informed citizens of the southern 
states wish such disunion. They are sensible how 
great is their danger from their slaves, and how 
easy it might be for the northern people to subju- 
gate them, by means of the slaves. Far, far dis- 
tant be the day, when these injured slaves shall 
practice on those empty declamations of equal 
rights, which yet exist but in theory among 
masters. May the time never come, when these 
slaves rise against their masters. But the possi- 
bility that such a time may come, ought to teach 
the southern states, that to them union is far more 
necessary than to the people of New-England ; for 
should their ever be a spirit of general insurrec- 
tion among the blacks, that spirit will rage uncon- 
trouled in the blood of the whites, till quelled by 
the people of the northern states. These are not 
unfounded suggestions: nothing but a signal in- 
terposition of Providence prevented, about eighteen 
months since, the total destruction of the city of 
Richmond, and murder of its white inhabitants ; 
and when the devastation and bloodshed would 
have ended, Heaven only knows. 

The house were on Tuesday mostly engaged in 
attempting to make amendments to the bill, but 
all attempts failed ; though the absolute necessity 
of such amendments were apparent, and were ac- 
knowledged by the democrats. Their plea was, 
that such amendments might be brought forward 
in a supplementary bill. On the proposed amend- 
ment, continuing the salaries of the judges of 
Kentucky and Tenessee, and, in one instance at 
least, save a direct infraction of the constitution, 
Mr. Eustis and Mr. Davis voted for the amend- 
ment, but it was lost. Thus men violate the plain 
dictates of their consciences and their oaths (we 
say not intentionally), and expect to atone in part 
by a supplementary bill. 

The bill haying passed to a third reading for 
Wednesday, may be considered as irrevocably 
past. 

Should Mr. Breckenridge now bring forward a 
resolution to repeal the law, establishing the su- 
preme court of the United States, we should only 
consider a part of the system intended to be pur- 
sued. It can as well be done, as consistently with 
the constitution, as what has been done. It may 
seem too bold for this session; but the democrats 
having established the principle, that there is no 
such thing as breaking the constitution, do what 
you will, we sincerely expect it will be done next 
session, should we have another session under the 
present remnant of our constitution* They can 


then repeal the law establishing that court, having 
caution not to have the repeal operate, till the new 
law commences : then the old judges cease of 
course with the old law ; and still they will com- 
ply with the constitution, which says, there shall 
be one supreme court ; to make it quite nothing, 
they'll perhaps have but one judge. Such is de- 
mocracy. 


LEVITY. 

TOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

As I was sullenly sauntering home the olhev 
morning, between the hours of two and three, hav- 
ing been occupied with a certain watchfulness, in 
which I am well known sometimes to indulge, I 
met with an odd adventure, which, for pleasantry’s 
sake, I will essay to lay before my readers, in as 
faithful a manner as my then imperfect vision, and 
my still fainter recollection of objects will permit. 
As I passed along the shambles, between Third and 
Second streets, I thought I observed an uncommon 
appearance upon one of the stalls, and, on approach- 
ing a little nearer, I could discern that a living 
animal, of some description or other, had taken up 
its night's lodgings in that spot; the extraordinary 
size and singular shape of this animal attracted my 
curiosity to examine it, not doubting but I should 
readily be able to ascertain with precision, not 
only the name of the beast, but, if necessary, his 
nature and peculiar properties. To my utter asto- 
nishment and terror, the animal began tp rouze, 
and discovered evident tokens of an intention to 
move. I was so apprehensive of personal injury 
from the creature, that I scarcely stopped to ob- 
serve what course it steered, as it moved off, but 
I conjectured it had gone down to the Delaware, 
and as it possibly might be of an amphibious na- 
ture, I imagined it would disappear, and perhaps 
no such animal might ever be seen in these parts 
again, or if a discovery should be made that such 
a beast once existed, I had no doubt but that in a 
long course of years, when the river Delaware 
should be drained off by the Wilmington canal 
company, some remains of the skeleton of this ani- 
mal might possibly be found. This being a subject of 
immense importance, and a question so interesting 
to the happiness of mankind, I think it might well 
reward the philosophic leisure, and the learned la- 
bours of the president of the United States, who 
is likewise president of the Philadelphia Philoso- 
phical Society. Should the persevering industry 
of our chief be applied and directed f to this research, 
there can be no doubt but that, aided and assisted, 
as he certainly would be, by the sagacious sur- 
mises, conjectures and hypotheses of the greatest 
naturalists in this country, a most valuable disco- 
very would, in all human probability) result from it ; 
and if this wonderful animal should eventually 
turn out to be nothing less than the mammoth 
maggot, which is said to have been buried in the 
bowels of the mammoth cheese, why, who could 
be surprised ? The only essential difference be- 
tween the mammoth maggot, that is likely to be 
discovered, and the Arabian maggot is, tb*£ tho 
former has teeth entirely enameled, which consti- 
tute it not only a carnivorous, but a cheesivorous 
animal, whereas the latter is not. Now, good Oli- 
ver Oldschool, I shall look for as many solutions 
in your subsequent numbers of the Port Folio, for 
this phenomenon in natural history, as I expect 
there will be mammoth maggots in the mammoth 
cheese, when it shall be cut open, sometime in the* 
warm month of July, next ensuing. 

Meantime, I am, 

Your well-wisher, 

IGNATIUS IXqyistTIYJC, 
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MISCELLANY. 

Extract of a letter from an American gentleman in 
O crmany to his friend in this town* 

Berlin, 8th June, 1802. 

Dear Sir, 

YOU may have wondered at my having resided 
so long in this city, without saying any thing in 
my letters upon the subject of the Prussian army. 
The truth is, that all my letters to you have rela- 
ted either to my personal concerns, or have con- j 
tained sketches of the state of public affairs in 
Europe , which from the present situation of the 
world, 1 thought might be more interesting than 
an account of the institutions of the country in 
-which I find myself. In my first letter of a local 
nature, what subject has a better claim to be first 
considered than the famous review of Potsdam and 
Berlin ? If the question of preference was to be 
decided by the laudableness of the end, those insti- 
tutions which have for their object the ameliora- 
tion of the lot of men, would certainly be entitled 
to priority : but as the science of war has become 
one of those which are absolutely necessary to the 
safety of society, as it is in this country the only 
honourable profession, and it is the one which has 
approached the nearest to perfection, it may not 
be amiss to mention it first : 

The Reviews in this city, and at Potsdam are 
held twice a year — In the provinces the troops are 
reviewed once in two years. About the beginning 
of March, the recruits and the soldiers absent on 
furlough join their regiments ; the sergeants begin 
to exercise immediately after their return, when 
the weather permits, in public squares ; and when 
it does not, in the royal stables, and other build- . 
ings allotted to that U6e. The recruits continue 
to be exercised in this way for about a month, 
when they are exercised in companies by the offi- 
cers twice a day. The first of April the king goes 
to Potsdam to exercise his own regiment, which is 
garrisoned there. From this time until what are 
called the great manoeuvres, the whole garrison, 
infantry as well as cavalry, go out every morning 
at day-break to a village called Tempelhoff > which 
is about three English miles from hence, and there 
go through their evolutions; they return about 
eleven, at two o’clock are again exercised in com- 
panies. The 1 3th of May the governor of Berlin, 
field-marshal Mollandorf, reviews the whole gar- 
rison in the park ; this is what is called the gover- 
nor's special review. The 18th the king comes 
from Potsdam, and reviews the garrison and the 
strange regiments that come here to assist at the 
manoeuvres. In the spring there are four strange 
regiments of infantry, and three of cavalry that 
come to Berlin from the neighbouring garrisons, 
the furthest of which is not more than 60 English 
miles distant.— The cavalry is encamped at a small 
distance from one of the gates of the city ; the 
infantry is quartered among those of the inhabi- 
tants who have not purchased the freedom of their 
bouses at the time of building them. This season, 
there were twenty battalions of infantry and four 
of grenadiers, 1 5 squadrons of cuirassiers, five of 
dragoons, and five of Hussars, collected for the 
review ; the whole of which, were the regiments 
complete, would amount to upwards of 30,000 
men. The Hussars of Gaiking, the Hussars of 
the king's body guard are by far the most beautiful 
troops that ever I saw. Only five squadrons are 
in garrison here, the rest being upon the line of 
demarkation. Their dress consists of a red jacket 
which sits close to the body, ornamented before 
with a profusion of gold lace, which serves instead 
of facing— pantaloons of white leather, with boots 
of yellow morocco, the tops of which are bound 
with gold cord, and a gold tassel hanging down 
before ; they wear likewise when on duty, a sable 
cap, which is near half a yard long, to which 


is attached an uncommonly long plume — from the 
cap is suspended a large cord and tassels of gold, 
which reaches almost to the horse's back. — On 
Gala days, the officers wear a leopard skin, deco- 
rated with a crescent, and a constellation of stars, 
which is thrown over the left shoulder, and curled 
under the right arm, this part of their uniform 
was a present from the empress Elizabeth of 
Russia . On ordinary occasions they have a blue 
jacket faced with gold and lined with fur, thrown 
over their shoulders and fastened before ; this is 
their dress in winter. The dress of a common 
soldier differs only in quality from that of an offi- 
cer. They are armed with a carabine, horse pis- 
tol, and a sabre, and have no camp equipage ; they 
are mounted on Polish and Ukraine horses, which 
are very fleet, small and hardy. Their bridles and 
harness are ornamented with marine shells. 

The great manoeuvres last three days. The first 
day the cavalry and infantry act separately. The 
cavalry charge in a single line. ...the heavy part of 
it composes the centre, the hussars are on the 
flanks. The king and spectators stand on the op- 
posite side of the plain, the cavalry advances at 
first but slowly; it quickens gradually its pace, 
until it gets within a short distance of the king, 
when a charge is ordered, and then the line ad- 
vances, with sabres uplifted, as swift as their j 
horses can carry them ; when arrived within a rod 
of the king, the word halt is heard, and the whole 
line is as motionless, as if the horses were of 
stone. The light cavalry on the flank wheel in a 
second, and form themselves into squares ; this is 
repeated several times, after which they all defile 
before the king, and then the business of the day 
is over. 

I know of no sight more grand than a line of 
cavalry upon the full charge, halting in an instant, 
and in the action of halting raising such quantities 
of dust, that, for a moment, it seems that they are 
taken up in a cloud. 

The evolutions of the infantry consist only in a 
simple attack in two lines ; the first gets broken, 
and is obliged to retire ; the second line then opens 
its ranks, and lets the first pass through ; it then 
closes again, becomes the first, and advances to 
the attack: this is repeated several times, after 
which the infantry defiles before the king, and then 
the promotions take place. Now the countenance 
of many a new-mad^ captain is seen to gladden, 
whose trifling emoluments of lieutenant scarcely 
kept him from starving, and who now anticipates 
in imagination the enjoyment of five hundred 
pounds a year. 

The manoeuvres of the second day are more 
varied and interesting. The cavalry is divided 
into two divisions, which attack each other in solid 
squares. Small parties are detached from each 
side, which advance towards the enemy’s line, 
fire, and then march back to load their pieces 
again. This firing continues for some time; at 
length they begin to charge each other ; one of 
the parties is worsted, and obliged to retreat, but 
being closely pursued, it wheels and defends itself. 
After repulsing the enemy, it continues its retreat, 
but is continually harassed. At length the enemy 
obtains such a decided superiority, that it is ob- 
liged to think of retreating out of its reach : to ef- 
fect this, it is necessary to pass a river which lies 
in its rear ; it therefore detaches squadrons to the 
other side of the river ; these dismount, and form 
themselves on the banks of the river, near the foot 
of the bridge of boats, which have been thrown 
over to facilitate the retreat. In the mean time, 
the squadrons of the enemy are pouring down up- 
on them, and annoying them in every possible way; 
but, notwithstanding this, the passage of the bridge 
is effected in the greatest order, covered by the 
fire of the squadrons, drawn up on foot, and by the 
squadrons, which, in retreating, cover each other 
reciprocally; until at length all have passed ex- 


cept a single file, whidh stands firm to the last, and 
covers, against whole squadrons, another file, 
which is crossing the bridge. After the cavalry 
has completed its retreat, the infantry advances in 
two lines, covered by the cavalry ; but its line is 
thrown into confusion by the enemy's cavalry ; 
retreats through the second line, which advances; 
but it appearing that the enemy is infinitely supe- 
rior in cavalry, and as, from the nature of the 
ground, it can act in every direction, the order of 
battle is changed, and the infantry form themselves 
into squares, to prevent the enemy's cavalry frorii 
breaking their line, and enveloping them. Thus 
ends the second day. I am sorry 1 have not time 
to say any thing about the third, on which was re- 
presented the famous battle of Neuwied, which aC- 
quired so much glory to the Prussian arms. 

Yours, &c. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Proposals are issued by John Hoff, for publishing 
by subscription, Plutarch’s Lives, translated froiti 
the original Greek; with notes critical and histo- 
rical, and a new life of Plutarch. By John Lang- 
horne, D. D. and William Langhome, M. A. 

The proposer would deem it vanity in the ex- 
treme, to attempt to descant on the merits of the 
work proposed ; — yet, notwithstanding its celebrity 
and excellence, amidst the vortex of politics and 
the busy scenes of domestic life, he thinks it not 
superfluous, as a memento, to transcribe a critic, 
from the London Monthly Review, on the last En- 
glish version — u There is no study which is more 
interesting than that of Biography ; and in this 
walk of literature, there is no author more eminent 
than Plutarch. While he excites in us an admi- 
ration of the superior qualities, and of the shining 
actions of those great men, whose history he has 
recorded, he describes minutely their private be- 
haviour and manners ; and his details exhibit very 
ample materials by which to judge of the princi* 
pies and motives of human conduct. There is no 
work of consequence which furnishes, to the specu- 
lative reader, a more extensive source of agreeable 
or profound reflection : and none that can be of- 
tener read without disgust or fatigue. 

u At length our biographer has had the good 
fortune to have justice done him ; and we have now 
before us a translation of his Lives, in which the 
most fastidious critic will find little to censure. 

“ Next to the Life of Plutarch, the original mat- 
ter of the greatest importance, with which our 
translators have enriched their work, is their notes 
and illustrations. In these they have displayed an 
extensive acquaintance with the Greek and Roman 
usages ; and, while they elucidate the obscurities 
of their author, they supply the more memorable 
facts which he had omitted. 

u The censure which has been thrown on the 
Greek of Plutarch, would have preserved his trans- 
lator, it may be thought, from copying too closely 
his peculiarities, but very learned men want fre- 
quently the taste which is necessary to judge of 
the beauties and defects of composition — Hence, 
till the publication before us, we could not boast 
of a version of his lives, that deserved to be en- 
couraged, from the skill or the merit which it dis- 
covered. Better informed, and with more liberal 
views than are usually to be found in the interpre- 
ters of the ancients, our translators engaged in a 
task for 'which they were fully qualified. They 
possessed the taste, the penetration and the ability 
which were requisite to unfold to them the difficul- 
ties they had to encounter, and to overcome them. 
They have divided the involved and embarrassing 
periods of their Greek original ; and, while they 
have expressed the conceptions of their author with 
fidelity, they have been attentive to render him, 
with elegance." 

[. Monthly Rev* vol* xliv. 
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After this view of the work, it only remains for 
the proposer, in order to ensure a generous patron* 
age, to submit his 

CONDITIONS# 

I. The W ork shall be comprised in six volumes 
duodecimo; each volume to average 380 pages ; 
to be elegantly and correctly printed on a super- 
fine wove paper and new type, and ornamented 
with a handsome frontispiece. 

II. The price to subscribers will be one dollar 
twelve and a half cents per volume, neatly bound 
and lettered — No money will be required till 
publication. 

III. As soon as 300 copies are subscribed for, the 
work will be put to press, and a volume published 
monthly. 

IV. Those who procure 8 subscribers, and are 
responsible for the same, shall have one for their 
trouble. — A list of the- patrons to this valuable 
work, shall accompany the last volume. 

The annunciation of this valuable book con- 
cludes with the following liberal condition : 

|C7* Should the work, on its appearance, not 
prove, in the estimation of the connoisseur, neatly 
and correctly printed, its reception shall be optional 
with the Subscribers. 

After this complete view of the Lives, above 
proposed, it only remains for the editor of the Port 
Folio to add his warmest wishes that a book of 
biography, so valuable, and so elegantly translated, 
may become popular. Let it be remembered that 
Thodore Beza was of opinion that if a general 
•hip-wreck of literature should take place, the 
book he should wish to preserve would be Plu- 
tarch ; and that scarcely a solitary treatise upon 
education can be fount! in which the instructive 
pages of this narrative Greek are not recommended. 


literary notice . 

IN a few days will be published, the second 
edition of “ An Essay on the propagation of the 
Gospel ;" in which there are numerous facts and 
arguments adduced to prove that many of the 
Indians in America are descended from the Ten 
Tribes . — By Charles Crawford, Esquire. — And the 
third American edition of “ The Christian,’* a 
poem, in six books — by the same author. — To be 
sold by James Humphreys at the corner of Walnut 
and Dock-streets, and Benjamin Johnson, No. 39, 
High-street, Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

WE are happy to have occasion to mention, 
that, if credit may be given to private letters, and 
information not official, the vice president appears 
to be determined not to go all lengths with those, 
who are esteemed his partizans. This, it is said, 
is very little relished by the Virginian hoblesse. 
Whatever may be Mr. Burr's motive, it is certain, 
that in at least two questions, where much res- 
ponsibility rested on his decision, his vote was ap- 
parently given, utterly unbiassed by any spirit of 
party. 

It appears, that the majority of the house of 
representatives have hit upon a new mode of le- 
gislating. When the federal part of the house 
bring forward a resolution, if it be not relished by 
theuther party, and the arguments in support of it 
are unanswerable, they keep a determined silence. 
This political lock-jaw, they think, will save the 
nation a deal of time, and themselves much trouble 
in replying to “ the logic and the wisdom" of the 
federalists. Some say, however, that it is a con- 
trived plan of “ those friends of the people," those 


political economists, those time savers, or time 
servers, to stop the garrulity of a Mr. Bacon, a 
member from Massachusetts, and formerly, by 
profession, a parson. This, it is said, is fairly 
g a gg in g the parson ; it is at least ringing him, so 
that he cannot root. The party, wc learn, still 
think that he is not perfectly cured , and some other 
mode, it is said, will be devised to smoke him more 
effectually. [. Farmer's Museum 

How to make a climax , addressed to all beginners in 
the art of composition • 

The beauty of this figure, like that of plants dis- 
posed in a green-house, proceeds from visible pro- 
portion. It depends, of course, upon accuracy of 
eye. If, therefore, after having fixed on the first 
term of your climax, you cannot easily find any 
similar expressions, proportionably longer, it re- 
mains only to write the original term at some dis- 
tance forwards on the page, and to fill up the in- 
tervening space at your leisure, by words propor- 
tionably shorter, in an inverse ratio. 

How to modulate a period. 

To please the ear, is the last and grand effort of 
a highly finished style. The easiest way of attain- 
ing such excellence, will be to note down the most 
admired sentences of Addison, Junius, and Blair, 
to calculate the words in each member, the pro- 
portion of vowels to consonants, the balance of long 
and short syllables, till your ears be so attuned to 
one particular measure, that your ideas may be 
spontaneously absorbed in the same revolving eddy 
of recursive harmony. 


How to write an essay • 

Whenever there is any danger of sinking be- 
low your subject, your language should be propor- 
tionably swollen and sublime. A full band is a 
powerful supporter to a weak voice. Yet, as a 
continual blaze of light is oppressive, and as the 
cataracts of the first rivers in the world deafen 
those, who listen too long, a prudent essayist will 
render his language rather soothing than animat- 
ing, and more polished than pointed. It will 
break on the ear like thunder so distant, that its 
lightnings alarm not; and when well rounded, 
will roll smoothly over the mind, without leaving 
any impression . 6 

It will be found the safest mode, in the opening 
of an essay, to dwell on a few positive truths, con- 
veyed in short and unconnected sentences. As a 
bird, first leaving his nest, perches, by some short 
and irregular hops, to look about him, before he 
spreads his wings. The more obvious these 
truths are, the better ; and, if they have been al- 
ready mentioned, once or twice, by different 
authors, it will be an additional advantage, since 
every body will see how cautiously you tread at 
first, and follow, wherever you lead them, without 
suspicion. 

In the further advancement of an essay, your 
sentences must of course be long and short, as 
the nature of your subject requires; yet, even 
here, care should be taken to mix them properly. 
Before you venture to introduce a string of long 
and intricate sentences, you had better glance at 
what is to come, by playing off some concise apo- 
thegm ; as at chess, the oblique motion of the 
pawn prepares us for the direct attack of the piece . 

Mythological allusions, if very familiar, have an 
undescribable charm. They excite in us the same 
sensations of delight, the same soothing remem- 
brance of our earlier hours, with which, after a 
long absence, we recognize a school acquaintance. 
When you describe a scene, which you wish 
should be thought pathetic, boldly pronounce it so 
yourself. Nothing is so convenient to the reader, 
as thus to be taught how he is to feel ; nothing is 
more consistent, than thus to be at once the painter 
jind the spectator of the piece. 


It will immensely contribute to the ptftnp of 
style, that the sentence should be principally con- 
structed of such words as boast Greek or Latin 
genealogy. However trivial this may* seem to 
superficial judges, I will venture to pronounce it a 
rule, which admits not of a single exception. For 
instance, ardour should be preferred to heat , tardy 
to slow , sinuous to winding , and pulchritude to beauty. 
I should have little hope of an author, who should 
write u the country lying round," when he might 
so classically phrase it u the country circumjacent 
An acquaintance of mine, a great master of lan- 
guages, invariably uses fortitude to the exclusion 
to magnanimity , because it is nearer to the Latin, by 
one letter. 

Thanks to our elaborate predecessors, thoughts 
are easily collected on any subject. All that re- 
mains for us is, to disguise the expression, yet 
preserve the substance; to introduce them, how- 
ever unconnected, without obvious abruptness; 
and to join them, however little related, without 
obvious incongruity. To this end, it will be ne- 
cessary to polish the style, till the flaws in the in- 
terior of the piece are lost in the lustre of the 
surface ; for the radiance of ornamental expres- 
sion diffuses itself over every void, and blends the 
motley parts in one uniform and splendid whole. 

To this glare of colouring much attention is re- 
quisite. It is not produced by the free use of the 
pencil, but is effected by an infinity of patient and 
timid touches, accumulated with intense a ad un- 
remitting industry ; and when the rough draft is 
so heightened by repeated revisions, that ol the 
original words, not more than half a score remains 
to constitute its identity, the writer may flatter 
himself that he is near the proposed perfection. 

Lastly, When you wish to depress your reader, 
you must previously give him his cue, in such 
phrases as these s u It is melancholy to reflect ;** 

M It is a painful and humiliating consideration.** 
When, on the contrary, you wish to elevate and 
surprise f you must begin in this manner: « We 
gaze, with sensible delight, on this bright and 
amiable picture ;" “ From this gloomy catalogue, 
we turn, with eagerness, to a more pleasing retro- 
spect." 

How to quote learnedly. 

When you wish to fortify yourself with autho- 
rities, peruse the following method : 

As soon as your piece is transcribed, leave a 
wide marginal space in your page, and arrange by 
the side of your text the names of the most ab- 
struse authors, from whom information might 
have been drawn. The more of these the better ; 
and scruple not to cite books, which you have 
never opened. This, of all others, is the securest 
mode of citation. You will betray too much, if 
you mention the books, which you have reaUr 
read. * 

The eloquence and sound reasoning of the mi- 
nority in congress are the general themes of con- 
versation and praise. 

FROM WASHINGTON. 

My predictions, you will perceive, are fully ve- 
nfaed. The bill to repeal the judiciary law has 
passed the senate by a very lean majority. The 
stand, which the federal senators have made to 
preserve the constitution, has been manly and glo- 
rious. They have immortalized their names, 
while those of their opposers will be execrated, as 
the assassins of the constitution. The bill yester- 
day went down to the house, where a band of mi- 
nisterial mutes stand ready to pass it without deli- 
beration. These mutes are nightly drilled at the 
assembly-room, where all tlie measures of govern- 
ment are agreed upon in caucuses . 

The measure originated in downright antifcde- 
raiism, and the month-piece of the administration 
this day acknowledges, that one of the leading fea- 
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clear rivulet streamed at my feet. The day was 
calm, the air soft, and all was rudeness, silence, 
and solitude. Before me, and on either side, were 
high hills, which, by hindering the eye from ran- 
ging, forced the mind to find entertainment for it- 
self. Whether I spent the hour well, I know not ; 
for here I first conceived the thought of this nar- 
ration.’* 

The critical reviewers, remarking on this pas- 
sage, with a spirit and expression worthy of the 
subject, elegantly said, 44 We congratulate the 
public on the event, which this quotation concludes, 
and are fully persuaded that the hour, in which the 
entertaining traveller conceived this narrative, 
will be considered, by every reader of taste, as a 
fortunate event in the annals of literature. To in- 
dulge ourselves in a poetical flight, we would in- 
voke the winds of the Caledonian mountains to 
blow forever, with their softest breezes, on the 
bank where our author reclined, and request of 
Flora that it might be perpetually adorned with 
the gayest and most fragrant productions of the 
year.’V 

The no less constant, than ridiculous failure of 
all our small, half-formed, tampering schemes to 
secure an energetic government, amidst political 
vice and weakness ; and the aukward situation of 
every wise man, labouring to teach the mob to 
remain in their station, and let state affairs alone, 
while the very genius of our polity, and our habi- 
tual flattery of the populace serve to perpetuate 
the delusion that they are all equally worthy to dic- 
tate, nay to rule, remind one of certain descriptive 
lines in Hudibras. 

“ So have 1 seen with armed heel, 

A wight bestride a commonweal. 

While still the more he kick’d and spurr'd, 

The less the sullen jade has stirr'd. 


Nothing is more absurdly ungenerous than the 
invectives, levelled indiscriminately at the fair sex, 
without inquiring into the nature of their faults or 
making just allowance for the causes which lead 
or rather impel women astray. One of the sex 
has thus apologised for her sisters. 

The youth of man is devoted to profitable in- 
struction ; but that of women to initation into the 
paths of ruin. While boys arc acquiring the gene- 
ral principles of knowledge, or learning some pro- 
fession for the exercise, and advancement of theif 
future lives, we are taught nothing but trifles, use- 
less in themselves, and if not immediately crimi- 
nal, yet leading indirectly to every crime, by 
turning the mind upon wrong pursuits, and weak- 
ening all its powers by an habit of idleness, impos- 
sible ever to be broken through; for idleness is the 
bane of women, let her attribute her failings to 
whatever other apparent cause she will* 

The following will apply to the quacks, with 
which this city is infested — 

When Dr. Lotion first began, 

To practice on the frame of man. 

He bore but humble sways 
Each morn his hospitable door 
Was open gratis to the poor, 

*Twas then, no cure no pay. 

At length with cane and ponderous wig, 

The Doctor struts a perfect prig. 

In eminence secure. 

The former system quite derang’d.... 

The poor forgot, the motto chang’d.... 

TU now no pay no cure . 

A gentleman, informed by a bill on a window of 
a house, that apartments were to be let y knocked at 
the door, and, attended by a pretty female took a 
survey of the premises. Pray, my dear, said he 
smiling, are you to be let with these lodgings ?— * 
No, replied the Fille de Chambre with vivacity, 
but I am to be let alone . 


tures of the repealing act was a 44 dread of what- 
ever tends to the unnecessary aggrandizement of 
the powers of the general government.** Let the 
friends of that government look to it. 

The constitutionalists will exert all their ener- 
gies to preserve the ark of our liberties ; but the 
democratic phalanx is strong, and so well disci- 
plined, that one can as well name the supporters 
of the bill before, as after the question is taken. 
Such are the men chosen to legislate for a nation ! 
Tell it not in Gath 1 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman of the first 

respectability at Washington, to the editor of 

the United States Gazette, dated 

44 Monday , February 16, 1802. 

44 The public mind is highly agitated here 

The holders of city-lots seem much alarmed....not 
a lot has been sold for many days past ; and the 
prospect of a dependent judiciary, and of judges, 
who are to be the creatures and puppets of the Vir- 
ginia party, prevents the sale of landed property 
here. Many of the sober-minded men of Virgi- 
nia are endeavouring to sell their lands and slaves, 
and contemplate removing to New-England. From 
the violation of the constitution, disunion must, 
they think, ensue, and when it shall, they mean to 
be on the safe side of the boundary. 

44 Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Giles say, no mischiefs 
are to be apprehended from having a DEPEN- 
DENT judiciary; but many of the ministerial 
party, especially the representatives of the small 
fttates, discover much uneasiness. 

44 All, however, wont do. The Virginians have 
denounced the judiciary, and it must be sacrificed. 
The equality of the states is to be preserved by 
the independency of the judiciary, and because the 
lords of the ancient dominion don’t really believe 
the small states equal to Virginia, they have bound 
the judiciary, and will immolate it on the altar of 
ambition and resentment. 

44 The men, who govern, in these evil times, are 
full of vengeance. They were never the friends 
of our national constitution, and it will meet with 
no mercy in their hands. 

44 Doctor Leib, this morning, had a resolution 
on the table for the appointment of a committee, 
to inquire into the expediency of abolishing the de- 
partment of the navy • As Virginia has no trade to 
protect, it is probable the naval department will 
be abolished.” 

Other letters from Washington state the same 
facts, and speak in high terms of the speech of 
Mr. Hemphill. 

We are happy to insert the following compli- 
ment to the talents of Mr. Hemphill, as exhibited 
on a recent and momentous occasion. 

44 Mr. Hemphill very modestly prefaced his 
speech with saying that his object, rather than 
otherwise, would be to arrange the arguments 
already given by others ; we have no wish to say 
this was not his object, but it appeared rather to be 
the introduction of new and unanswerable argu- 
ments. He spoke with much ease, yet with order, 
with clearness, with a full knowledge of his sub- 
ject. The house was crowded with spectators ; 
they were very attentive, and some of the demos 
seemed to look as if they were 4 in ail their wiles 
defeated and repulsed.” 

Every reader of miscellanies will remember the 
account which Dr. Johnson has given in his jour- 
ney to the Western Isles of the accidental associa- 
tion, which induced him to describe his tour. We 
extract it as a piece of beautiful composition, and 
to allow an opportunity for the insertion of the 
praise bestowed on the doctor, by the critics. 

44 1 sat down on a bank, such as a writer of ro- 
mance might have delighted to feign. I had, in- 
deed, no trees to whisper oyer my head, but a 


A gentleman meeting a very young and beauti- 
ful girl in the pump room at Bath, asked her why 
she drank the waters. 44 From mere wantonness y 
sir,” replied she. 44 And pray Madam, said he 
gravely, have they cured you ?’* 

A Lady, who is a strong advocate for the Rights 
of Women , being lately engaged in a dispute with a 
gentleman, asserted that an army of Women would 
be in e^gry respect competent to take the field 
against an army of men, adding, Suppose I had 
the command of 10,000 women, each of whom 
had received military education ; and you com- 
manded an army of men equal in numbers, how 
would you get an advantage superior to what you 
might obtain over the same number of men ?.... 
Madam, replied he, I would keep from a general 
engagement • I would make propositions of peace y 
and during the treaty, the male and female officers 
and soldiers must frequently meet to settle the 
conditions. The consequence would be, that at 
the end of eight or nine months, when all of you 
ought to be in the fields you would be in the straw . 

A projector, amid the hurry of receiving Lauris- 
ton and dispatching Cornwallis, thinks that a new 
commercial treaty between England and France 
might be formed, in which mental qualifications 
should be, the subject of exchange. Thus British 
keenness and British perseverance might be arti- 
cles as acceptable to the French as cutlery and 
hardware, and Britain might be benefited, could 
she import with Champaigne and Burgundy the 
liveliness of French conversation, and the softness 
of French manners. Thus by a reciprocal inter- 
change of good qualities, each side would fget rid 
of bad ones. The English might grow gay ; the 
French grave; the English might learn to talk, 
and the French to hold their tongues* 


A Hibernian senator speaking of suicide, cooly 
said the only way to stop it was to make it a capi- 
tal offence, punishable with death. 

A sea captain, not much accustomed with the 
customs of a theatre being presented with a ticket 
to the opera was asked, on his return to his lodg- 
ings how the performers acquitted themselves.—* 
Upon my conscience, replied he, I have no very- 
fine ear for music ; but by the manner in which 
those that I suppose were judges behaved I should 
think the performers did very ill. One of them 

sung so d d bad, that they made her sing all 

her songs over again, 

A Welch gentleman has with much heraldric 
enquiry and deep research drawn up a genealogical 
account of his own family for upwards of twelve 
thousand years, In the middle of the manuscript 
there is a N.B. ** About this time the world was 
created f 

The editor of 44 The Balance** pleasantly says, 
that Hector Ironside, Esq. of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, has invented a machine, which he calls 
44 The iEgis,” and has obtained a patent from the 
attorney -general of the United States. This ma- 
chine has been exceeded by no invention whatever. 
It is extremely simple in every respect, and yet it 
performs wonders. It is so contrived, that sub- 
stances of all kinds, no matter how incongruous, 
may be thrown into it, all of which, in the 44 twink- 
ling of an eye,” will be converted into coarse fits - 
tiatu This machine differs, in some respects, 
from all others. It requires great boys or full grown 
men to manage it. 

During one of the jovial parties of the prince of 
Wales, in mid-winter, the company insensibly 
grew warm, the prince cried, it is as hot as m 
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midsummer, and unbuttoning his vest, leaned back 
on his chair, and fell asleep. Colonel Thornton 
roared out never mind him, we are not all to sleep, 
because he dozes ;....one swallow don't make a sum - 
mer. Mr. Sheridan immediately took out his pen- 
cil, and wrote the following. 

*Tis monstrous cold the prince first cried, 

Then touch'd his lips the rummer, 

Till mail oxo after sxoallcno made 
Him really think 'twas summer. 

The majority in congress affect to talk of watch- 
ing public officers, and of the duty of the people to 
vigorously exercise the right of controul. This 
reminds one of the multiplied caution of the old 
woman, in the apologue. She puts a cat into the 
milk-house, to kill a mouse ; she then sends her 
maid to look after the cat, lest the cat should eat 
up the cream 1 

The political taciturnity of the democrats in con- 
gress may, without any uncharitableness, be re- 
solved into an utter inability to answer the argu- 
ments of the federalists. Like the pennyless 
tippler, at a tavern reckoning, when he comes to 
pay, the story goes, he puts his hand into his 
pocket, and keeps fumbling and shaking, and at 
^ast says he left his purse at home, when all the 
company knows that he has no monej about him . 

Mr. Mackenzie, the author of the eagerly ex- 
pected Travels through Canada, &c. is, we under- 
stand, brother to the celebrated Henry Mackenzie, 
Esq. the ingenious author of the Man of Feeling. 
Mr. Mackenzie has visited various parts of the 
United States, and is described by many, who 
have listened to his conversation, as a man of the 
most liberal and accomplished mind. 

Lord Powiscourt laid a wager in France, that he 
would ride a certain number of miles, in a certain 
short time. The French academicians set to work, 
and calculated that, from the resistance of the air, 
it was impossible. Lord Powiscourt won his wager. 

Some of our political Weathercocks should me- 
ditate upon the following remark of a grave wri- 
ter. You try a man, when you give him an oppor- 
tunity to change his side . If he be so weak as to 
change once, he will change again. Your country 
fellows have a way to try if a man be w eak in the 
hams, by coming behind him, and giving him a 
blow unawares. If he bend once, he will bend 
again. 

A formalist laying down indiscriminate rules for 
study, to a juvenile student, reminds one of the 
directions given by the master to the pupil in the 
last age. 

He advises him never to sleep above six hours ; 
to read two hours before day-light, to give the mor- 
ning to theology, composition, and the ancients ; 
to let the afternoon suffice for history, chronology, 
politics, news, travels, geography, and the common 
run of pamphlets ; to amuse himself in a dull hour 
with books of entertainment ; r.*d to enter upon 
nothing but what he is determined to pursue and 
accomplish. 

N. B. Dr. Johnson never regulated his reading 
by any of these rules. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 
reflections in solitude. 

THE blast blows bleakly thro’ the mountain gap, 
And whistles down the vale The drifting snow 

Heats in the face of the cold traveller. 

* 9 


As plodding on along th' unbeaten road, 

Close muffled up, and breathing on his cold 
And aching lingers, he anticipates, 

In silent joy, the crackling faggot fire, 

And tranquil pleasures of a country inn. 

But when the blast blows bleaker, and more chill, 
And all the scene looks desolate and drear, 

His thoughts arc joyless By his side he finds 

No gay companion to beguile the time, 

Nor friend to cheer the dull and heavy hours 
Of a long winter’s evening, and outlive 
The dying embers on the inn’s wide hearth ; 

His home> with all that tranquil calm delight, 
Which home alone can give, then rising full 
Before his fancy, saddens every thought. 

Yet thoughts so keen as these lose half their pangs, 
When from the tavern window, ret far off, 

The bar-room candle sheds its steady light ; 

And w'hen in meditation, calm and still, 

Thrown backward on his chair, face upward 
turn’d, 

Crossing his feet upon the chimney front, 

High as his head, he notes with half-shut eye 
The blue smoke curling slowly from his pipe, 
Then all his soul is calm ; and storms that beat 
Around the inn, by him unheeded howl. 

The clear brook glides beneath its icy roof 
Silent, save w here the sloping broken earth 
Impedes its tranquil stream, it murmurs down 
A ruffled wave. Within the cottage yard 
The farmer shovels off the drifted snow 
From the bam door, to please the dairy-maid, 

And thro’ the gate drives in the patient cow. 

High in the air, far off, I yet can mark, 

Flapping his wings, the shy and slow-wing’d 
crow, 

Bending his course towards the dark-brown 
wood. 

As from my cottage door I turn mine eye, 

Across the field towards the mountain-pines, 

Or up the highway, all the country seems 
A smooth extended robe of clearest white. 

This scene, so dreary to the world’s mad eye, 

To me is pleasant....and tho’ nature now 
Appears to slumber, to the man, whose mind 
Is utterly incapable to trace 
Effect from cause, I cannot but reflect, 

That as the roof from tempests shelters man, 

So snow the grain from the chill winter wind. 

Yet there is one, for whom my heart did bleed 
Last night, as in my couch, I heard the blast 
Howl round the house, and listened to the hail 
Patt’ring against the window of my cot. 

She lives alone within the straw-roof d hut, 

Close by yon laurel-cover’d mountain's foot ; 

The narrow path that winds thro’ yonder field, 
And up the meadow leads you to her door. 

She is so poor she cannot buy her food, 

And ever when the morn is fine, she creeps 
Along that path to beg a cup of milk, 

At some kind charitable farmer's door. 

Yet she is very old, and almost blind, 

And crippled, and she scarce can hobble o'er 
The stile.... and ever as she reaches it, 

She sits her down to gain a little strength, 

A.nd rests her wrinkled forehead on her crutch, 
Bending her dim eye with an idle gaze 
Upon the grass. She moves so slowly on, 

And makes such feeble rustling in the grass, 

That oft the rabbit, hopping thro* the hedge, 
Crosses her path close by, nor pricks his ears 
At sight of her. The farmers pass her bye, 

And only wonder she is yet alive, 

She looks so old. Yet I can feel for her, 

And when the flakes of snow fell fast last night, 

I shiver’d as I thought how cold and chill 
The day would be to her without her chips, 

That every morn she gathers in the wood. 

I pity one, who feels not for herself l 
For I have talked with her about her youth, 

Have heard her tell the sorrows she had known, 


The disappointments she had met in life, 

And she would say that she was old and feeble, 
And had outliv’d her friends. Yet she would 
speak 

As if she were to live yet many days, 

And wish’d it too. And I have never seen 
One transient frown upon her aged brow, 

Nor heai-d her^heave one sorrow-ireighted sigh. 
Oft on a summer’s day, as I have lain 
Upon the old oak bench beside her door, 

And gaz’d intently on her palsied frame, 
Bow r -bent and clad in tatters, I have mused 
In awful silence. I have pondered much 
What gift th ejlatt'rer Hope could promise her, 
Would be a compensation for the toil, 

1 he pain, the trouble, and the cheerless hours, 

Of this old woman’s day. The poor old man. 
Crippled and blind, and feeble as a babe, 

More poor than Poverty, when from the womb 
Of Idleness, she came upon the earth, 

What expectation lifts his palsied hand, 

To grasp, as ’twere, the grass on his grave-side, 
That he might draw another idle breath 1 
This ever flies my fancy’s wildest grasp*... 

But I can tell full well, for I have known, 

What gilded visions cheer the dream of youth, 
What balm is poured on his half-broken heart, 

To prompt him onward thro’ a desert wild.... 

Anticipation gilds the lover’s smiles, 

His morrow’s dawn......Hope leads the wand’rer 

on, 

And Inclination, nurse of Hope, beguiles 
The passing hours....embodies all their dreams, 
And harsh repels the w r hisp*ring voice of Pro- 
dence, 

That speaks of blessings scattered on his path, 
And tells him to enjoy them as they pass..*. 

He grasps an empty unsubstantial bubble, 

Or if a real good, Possession steals 
Its value... .Disappointment turns his eye, 

What place Reflection, like a true friend, shews 
The joys he scorn’d, yet never makes him wiser. 

jacquRs. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

TO CHLOE. 

WHILE flutt'ring beaux around you sigh. 
And, simpering, swear their love is true ; 

Say of those eyes you robb’d the sky, 

And from Aurora stole her hue ; 

And talk of snow, and flames, and darts, 
Extalic bliss, and tort’ring pain, 

And turtle doves, and bleeding hearts, 

And charms that would make Venus vaia j 

I, Chloe, if I must express 
My passion, to be understood, 

Think you no goddess.... nay, confess 
I love you more as fiesh and blood. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER* 

AT SAMUEL SAUNTER, ISq. 

No. X. 

tO SAMUIL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
sn, j 

TO that laziness which the body assumes, out 
of complaisance to the understanding, I shall ever 
pay a sincere, though it be a secret homage. I 
have always loved that gentleness of motion, 
which characterises the gentleman of refined feel- 
ings, and devout thought; I have seen nothing 
disgraceful in that mental abandonment of Thom- 
son and Shenstone, which the woollen-drapers of 
their day called indolence ; but in their inactivity, 
as well as in your own, I discover a delicate pro- 
vision of nature for an easily disturbed fancy, or a 
very metaphysical mind. Under these impres- 
sions, I approach you, Mr. Saunter, most respect- 
fully ; with your leave, I shall approach you fre- 
quently hereafter; my feelings make me as often 
the sufferer, as, by my character, I am made the 
subject of censure ; and I revere the judgment of 
quiet men. 

My present misfortune, sir, is a taylor, who puts 
me into long pantaloons and short vest, because 
I am too loyal to molest his dominion, and have 
never ordered a subtraction from the under gar- 
ment, to be passed to the credit of the upper. 
My coat too has a strong air of the bon ton ; and 
my boots are eminently entitled to a definition in 
the Columbian dictionary. Would you believe it, 
sir, that, because I am thus made up, the good 
people of the vicinage deny me even a medium of 
understanding, and insinuate, at times, very taunt- 
ingly, in my presence, that some people's wits are 
Hot as long as their taylor's bill ? A reference up- 
on a doubtful point of literature is never made to 
me, because persons of fashion are not presumed 
to meddle therewith. My morals are treated with 
unchristian contempt, because it may be, that the 
lateral scantiness of my coat opens a pretty ex- 
tensive domain to the prince of the powers of 
the air. In fact, sir, Mr. Burke himself could 
have said no more. They imagine, that my dress 
is my god, the shop is my church, the counter is 
my altar, the pattern-book is my bibie, and that I 
put no faith, but in my taylor. 

Now, sir, as I am unwilling to wrest the shears 
And measure tape from their proprietors in ordi- 
nary, and yet am moved by this infatu; lion, let me 
argue with society, under the screen of your com- 
posing desk, that it is very possible for a man to 
dress fashionably, and yet think and do his duty 
with as much assiduity, as though his shoes were 
from the stall of Crispin, and his breeches from the 
wardrobe of William the conqueror. 

In the course of my reading on this subject, I 
recollect to have met with few of the unregencratc. 


save Mr. Godwin, Madame Tallien, and some 
other admirers of the Gonoquais horde, who have 
stickled for absolute nudity. By reasonable folks, 
it has been deemed a paradisaical convenience, 
which answers no good purpose, among people 
tainted with original sin. I need not be informed, 
sir, that, by men of a highly devotional religion, 
these constraints have been thrown off, and that a 
sect of religionists, but a short time before the late 
French revolution, deeming themselves worthy of 
a pure, undisguised intercourse with heaven, ex- 
pulsed from their society both shears and lapboard. 
It is a case precisely in point for my position. 
The charity of these people was their cloak, and 
those, who have it not, must adopt a more sensible 
covering. I will grant then to my traducers, that 
a habit of some kind is expedient to antidote the 
unfortunate corruption of the human heart, at least 
to disguise its expressions. But, after I have con- 
ceded this, where is the canon of ethics, which con- 
fers superior value on a particular cut ? Who is 
the moralist that has ever denounced long panta- 
loons or trunk hose as special instruments of Ahri- 
manius, the Persian devil ? We have been told, 
it is true, in the annals of every nation, of perilous 
hours, which tried men's souls; but in no instance 
has the historian thought proper to communicate 
to us that, thereby, were tried their small-c loathes, 
and a determinate value fixed on a specific cos- 
tume : nay, I verily believe, that the only two ar- 
ticles of this description, which cross the annalist 
of America, are those of admiral Parker, and the 
legitimate sherry-vallies of general Lee, both of 
which, as to size and shape, are hopelessly and 
irrecoverably lost. If, therefore, good morals 
dwell not in the cape of a coat.... if evil spirits are 
not addicted to short breeches or long, grey 
breeches or blue,... .my taylor, perhaps, has not 
cabbaged my piety, and I may pass to the defence 
of my understanding. 

There are but two ways of connecting a man's 
understanding and his pantaloons ;....he is a fool, 
and therefore he has bought them; or he has 
bought them, and therefore he is a fool. Now, 
the first branch of this duplicate proposition is ir- 
relevant; I have nothing to do but with the ab- 
stract, independent, virtue or worthlessness of the 
pantaloons ; and, if the man was a fool before he 
bought them, the probability is, that they did not 
make him a fool. The pantaloons are the effect, 
and the man is the cause ; and it is contrary to the 
usa-^e of the best logicians, to attribute any prior 
defects in the cause, to the subsequent operation 
of tiic effect. The man then has bought them, and 
therefore he is a fool. It were reasoning too cu- 
riously to reason thus. If he became a fool since 
he bought them, there was a time between the 
buying and the folly, in which the fatuity was not 
prod . ecu ; and, therefore, it was probable, that the 
folly was not caused by the pantaloons, or it would 
have appeared sooner. If he became a fool be- 
fore he bought them, the pantaloons, as I have 
said before, have nothing to do with his case; and 
if he became a fool co instant i that lie bought them, 
then it was the buying, and not the folly, which 
disturbed his intellect, because he is granted to 
be a fool by the purchase, though his tailor de- 


fraud him of the article, or he never afterwards 
wear it, and, qf course, there shall be no room for 
the pantaloons to operate. If you doubt this rea- 
soning, sir, I refer myself to the authority of Mr. 
Godwin's Political Justice, passim • 

But after all, Mr. Saunter, there is sense some- 
where in the world; and, if this fashionable habit 
annihilates it, I think we shall prove, without 
much difficulty, that it exists nowhere. I hate, sir, 
to advance so egregious a truth, as that fashion is 
altogether relative. I am not more fashionable 
in my last new apparatus, than my aunt Deborah, 
in her stomacher of Lewis XIV, and queen Anne’s 
stays. The difference is simply this ;....in a draw- 
ing-room of the present century, I am rather more 
au fait than she, but carry us back a hundred 
years, and she is the greatest belle alive. The 
very man, who abuses my cape, is much more in 
the ton for 1775 than I am ; and, if there be folly 
in the case, his, perhaps, is the least pardonable, 
as there has been more time for the growth of his 
discretion. 

Does this dress consume a moment that should 
be given to the u bettering of the mind ?” Do I 
waste as much time in saying to my taylor, Bring 
me up to the present day , as sir Special does to keep 
in black letter ?” If dress induces an unprofit- 
able expenditure of time, probably it has this effect 
in the shop of the taylor, or in the drawing-room ; 
and that fashionable dress has not this effect ne- 
cessarily, in either place, is a proposition scarcely 
to be elucidated by argument. I will adopt the 
notion that fashion is definite ; then there can be 
but one garment of a kind that is fashionable, and 
all other garments, of that order, to an indefinite 
number, are unfashionable. I say to my trades- 
man, make me a fashionable coat ; the description 
is perfect, and I am at liberty. I order him to 
produce me an unfashionable coat: docs he under- 
stand me, sir ? Is the cape to be cloth or shag- 
reen ? Is it to be a trapezium, or a rhombus, or 
an octagon? The taylor is at fault; I must bring 
him to the scent, by imparting that complex idea, 
which I intend to represent by the expression; and, 
if my metaphysics arc dull, or my pupil is difficult 
of conception, it is ten to one that the coat be an 
abortion! My addiction to modern dress, then, 
wastes none of my time over the goose. Bui this 
coat must walk to the drawing-room ; and why ? 
Because it is the only kind of coat there used. 
Then, sir, there has never been a pistol from the 
shop of the gunsmith, that has not shot its man, 
and that too for no other reason than that pistols 
arc commonly used in duelling. Grant, however, 
that such be its inevitable effect. I know, sir, 
that Science holds not her vigils in the drawing- 
room, nor can Avarice there settle the rate of 
his usury. I know that, within the fashionable 
circles, cards are more frequently unfolded than 
Polybius, and the mysteries of whist more de- 
voutly reverenced than the cube root. But “ dulce 
est dissipere in loco;” it is well to animate the. 
mass of dry knowledge, that grows at midnight, 
with a little of that oil of joy, which gladdens and 
lubricates the evening association, it is \v Ji to 
supply the deficiencies of our hook-wise heads, by 
some experience in the philosophy of life ; to Jiu* 
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manize the heart m intervals of relaxation from 
the culture of the mind ; to acquire sagacity, as 
well as wisdom ; and to act with courtesy, as well 
&3 to reason with force# It is not true, Mr. Saun- 
ter, that the elegance of polished life is either 
baneful or frivolous ; the vice is in the excess, not 
in the moderate indulgence; and, if we recollect 
that, from long quiescence, a passion frequently 
dies, and always loses its tone ; that, from con- 
fronting our temper, for the moment, which we 
call politeness, the transition is not difficult to the 
habit of permanent controul, which we call philo- 
sophy ; that, by frequently expressing benevolence, 
ve at last come to feel, and then to prove it, the 
drawing-room, where this quiescence, this con- 
troul, ana this expression are necessary, may be 
i.Ilowcd the high merit of schooling the human 
heart. If my fashionable coat carries me thither, 
|>er force, 1 would recommend it as a very good 
cure to my simple, officious, and unfashionable 
tensors* I am, dear sir, 

With much fidelity, 

Your friend, 

SPENCER* 

MISCELLANY. 

FOR T HE P9RT FOLIO . 

LORD CHESTERFIELD, in describing to his 
son the fate of a new drama, says: “ All the 
women cried, and all the men were moved.” I 
will not pretend to doubt, that theatrical represen- 
titions have had such an effect, but I certainly 
ehould doubt part of it, were I to found my opinion 
on the conduct and immove ability of the female 
] ortion of a Philadelphia audience. 

Without assuming to myself any extraordinary 
share of sensibility, I trust that I shall be excused 
for censuring that stoical apathy, with which I 
have seen the most interesting pictures of distress 
gazed upon by my fair countrywomen. Heaven 
alone knows, whence they could have drawn the 
abominable faculty of steeling their hearts against 
Ltlings; which dignify men, and, without which, 
female beauty loses half its charms* 

Who, that frequents the theatre, has not often 
seen men, inured to danger and distress, give 
themselves up to the scenic delusion, and big tears 
course speedily down their sun-burnt cheeks; 
whilst females, whose countenance bespoke gentle- 
ness and soft compassion, sat staring at the exhi- 
bition, with eyes unmoistened with a tear, or en- 
gaged with the nonsensical tittle-tattle of a cox- 
comb, whose only claim to notice is the impertinent 
arrogance with which he strives to prevent others 
from hearing what he cannot understand ^ Who 
has not heard the loud laugh, bespeaking vacancy 
+f mind, break the silence with which the exqui- 
site tones of distress of a justly favourite actress 
b<ul enthralled k the generality of the audience, and 
seen those features, which, with a tear, would be 
embellished beyond the power of att, moulded 
into a kind of stupid admiration of the undescrib- 
abJe follies of a fop ? 

It has been said, that women are greater adepts 
i*i the art of dissimulation than men. Their indif- 
ference may, of course, be affected ; they may feel 
the sorrows of a Desdemona, or a Bclvidcra, or a 
Bertha, forcibly feel them at the heart, and yet 
lefuse to testify it, by the tribute of a tear. This 
mu y be the case, but it is almost incredible. Do 
they refuse attention, because the sorrows repre- 
sented muy overpower them \ It would then be 
best to cull in the aid of affectation, when some 
impression was visible 2 then it would be a virtue 
•...now it is a disgrace. 

If the Lilies have any regard for the opinion of 
men cf sense, they will despise this affectation, 
v-uh, I unsure them* no men approve* but fools 


and coxcombs. The eye of beauty shines with 
tenfold radiance through the pearly tear ; it adds 
to it an irresistible lustre; and, let men differ as 
they will about the colour of the eye, they all 
agree, that the dew of compassion becomes it best, 
whatever its colour be ; and there is nothing that 
they prize more highly, than a heart which can 
feel, and not fear to shew it. 

LEANDEft. 


FROM THE MICROCOSM* 

Majoram primis quisquis fuit ille tuorum 
Aut pastor fuit, aut illud quod dicerenolo. 

JUVRVAL. 

Your honour*# ancient source 

Was a poor shepherd!* boy, or something worse. 

dryuex. 

TURNING over, the other day, some manu- 
scripts belonging to the Griffin family, I accident- 
ally cast my eyes on a parchment roll, carefully 
sealed, and inscribed “ The Pedigree.” Not hav- 
ing before considered that I was entitled to any 
ancestry, I began to feel an increased consequence, 
as I opened this sacred testimony of my being a 
son of Adam ; and was elated or depressed, ac- 
cording to the titles or occupations of my grand- 
fathers, from time immemorial. 

I will not, courteous reader, detain thee with 
the honourable mention made of my family, by 
bards of old ; how, for instance, one of them being 
inspector of the gardens to a foreign potentate, 
was overdosed by one Hercules, who, in the mean 
while, robbed an orchard of certain golden-pippins: 
....how, afterwards, upon my ancestor’s waking, 
lie claimed them by right of discovery, and, in 
farther proof of such right, most valiantly did beat 
his brains about his ears. How, another being 
appointed guardian of a woollen manufactory, was 
lulled to sleep by a certain adventurer, from across 
the seas, who, by that means, stole his golden 
fleece (no impeachment on the sagacity or vigi- 
lance of my ancestor), the same spark having pre- 
viously imposed on a wild and fiery bull, who kept 
a mighty coil, and, by putting a yoke on his neck, 
subjected him to his own convenience. These, 
reader, 1 say, I will not detain thee with ; but, as 
I propose to make my after reflections on this 
parchment the subject of this paper, shall proceed 
to them without farther preamble. 

Pride, says the old Castilian, is that principle, 
which, from a consciousness of inborn superiority, 
sets a man above the weaknesses of human nature; 
in prosperity enables him to preserve that dignity, 
which his situation demands ; and prevents him, 
in adversity, from consenting to any thing, which 
might be derogatory to the principles of a man of 
honour. These, probably, or nearly these, are 
the ideas, not of a patriotic, but provincial bigot ; 
but this is far from being a true definition of pride:' 
and not only theoretical supposition, but practical 
observation, will daily enable us, in some measure, 
to controvert this reasoning. In order to reduce 
our inquiry as near the truth as possible, let us, 
by placing the arguments of opposite prejudice in 
equal balances, suppose, as is generally tue case, 
that a fair and candid decision will lay in the mid- 
way between them. 

Pride, says the more polished, and of conse- 
: quence less prejudiced, man of the world, who has 
not had the honour to have been born on the other 
side of the Pyrenees, is a false principle of honour, 
seeking its gratification in the abject submission 
of others, and refining to extravagant punctilio and 
constrained resentment, that, which should only 
proceed from the genuine and lively emotions of 
the soul. It is a deformity of the mind, winch 
subjects its possessor not only to the ridicule of 
all around him, but to infinite mortification on 
the failure of that respect, which he considers as 


due to his superior merit ; a mortification, which, 
as few ethers view him in the same light, he must 
be frequently subjected to. 

Though these principles are, in all respects, 
diametrically opposite, each of them have a speci- 
ous appearance of truth. By tempering, there* 
fore, each with the other, we are most likely to 
prove, whether pride is a principle to be cherished 
in the human heart or no. That pride, for in- 
stance, which, when moderately indulged, fires a 
man with a just and noble resentment for wrongs 
received, when carried farther degenerates into 
punctilio. That, which prevents a man from con- 
descending to any thing unworthy himself, is a 
laudable principle ; but, when any thing a degree 
below his expectations or wishes is interpreted 
into an unworthy occupation, it becomes a folly. 

As to the mortifications a man draws on himself, 
by an intemperate indulgence of this failing, it 
must be allowed, that the poison is, in that respect, 
its own antidote; and a mind so impregnated, is at 
least equal to supporting the ridicule which is le- 
velled against it. Pride, in short, is of two kinds, 
defensive and offensive. While only defensive, it 
is far from being offensive, and serv es as a sword in 
the scabbard, which, though harmless at the mo- 
ment, protects the wearer from insult ; when offen- 
sive, it is an attack on the rest of mankind, which 
calls for every one’s exertions to repel it. 

But I seem to he straying from my motto, which, 
as I am more particularly on the subject of family 
pride, calls on me to prove the descent of all our 
noble houses from shepherds, or what, as the poet 
sings, M I am ashamed to say.” As, in a former 
paper, I invited my readers to a melancholy pros- 
pect in the terra incognita of probabilities, so will 
I now present them with a full as unflattering a re- 
trospect in the terra firma of history. 

Mankind are obliged to the so much talked of 
golden age, in no other respect than for the quan- 
tity of harmonious ditties it has produced, and the 
pretty allusions concerning hanging woods, purling 
streams, the social intercourse of man and sheep, 
the great conveniency which swains of those days 
: used to experience, in their extraordinary powers 
of abstinence, &c. &c. which it has from time im- 
memorial, and still continues to furnish to Arca- 
dian garretteers. So far indeed was any age from 
being pre-existent to the iron, that the first crime 
committed by man was a violation of the express 
law of God ; the second of that of God and nature. 
From that time forward, particular facts, which 
prove, that antideluvian is no word to be applied 
to any thing over religious, are too numerous to 
; dwell on* Suffice it to say, that the history of our 
right worshipful grandsires, both before and since 
the flood, does not at all tend to strengthen the 
opinion of the poet. 

JEtas parentum pejor avis tulle 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
l’rogenium vitiosiorem ....uoa. 

More vicious thaa their father** age 
Our sires begot the present race 
Of actions impious, bold aud bases 
And yet with crimes to us unknown. 

Our sous shall make the coming age their ow n , 

macia 

The conquest, wealth, luxury, and from thenc* 
the decline of commonwealths, have, in all ages* 
been the theme as well of the moralist as the his- 
torian ; these therefore let us pass by, and by look- 
ing back so far only as to the first population of 
this island, consider whether the motto is not as 
applicable to the family pride of a true horn Bri- 
ton, as that of a Roman citizen. 

Notwithstanding the comfortable exertions of 
those ingenious gentletnen, who wish to derive us 
from the illustrious race of Troy, our vicinity to 
the continent pleads hard for our being nekhef 
more nor less thaa the descendants of a few 
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wrecked fishermen ; or what is worse, some light 
footed heroes, who preferred the chance of escap- 
ing by sea, to the certainty of hanging on shore. 
Nor has this stock been much mended by the ex- 
otic shoots, which have from time to time been 
engrafted on it : such as the Romans, our first 
invaders, from whom, I believe, many genealogists 
of the present day pretend to derive their origin ; 
though it scarce seems probable, that a people, who 
had more pride of birth than any other, would 
have consented to forego their country and friends, 
in order to settle among a race of barbarians ; un- 
less, perhaps, some few, who were not in the cen- i 
tor's list, and therefore, in fact, no Romans, or 1 
tome chance deserters, who took refuge among the 
natives to avoid military discipline. The Danes, 
a wretched band of adventurers, whose ferocity 
was their only distinguishing characteristic; whose 
only motive for forsaking their own country was 
poverty, and whose only view in invading Britain 
was plunder. The Saxons, in themselves a brave and 
ancient nation, but happily at that time delivered 
of their own ruffians, in the persons of our con- 
querors. Last of all the Normans, under the 
command of a bastard, put a finishing blow to the 
contentions of foreign powers, for the possession of 
this unhappy island ; and completed a mixture of 
bravoes, differing in their manners and interests, 
each, as not being attached to one head by any 
principles of loyalty and affection, naturally endea- 
vouring to advance his own partisans; and smo- 
thering that jealousy from constraint, which only 
waited for an opportunity to burst into a flame. 

From this engaging portrait of our forefathers, 
a Chinese philosopher would be led to suppose, 
that the antiquity of a British family was its great- 
est stain. But so far is this from being the case, 
that even in this miniature picture of mankind, fa- 
mily pride is no inconsiderable feature ; and some 
there are, who, though their only merit lies in a 
crowded vault, from that single distinction consi- 
der themselves as infinitely superior to those men 
cf jtstcrdajy whose meritorious exertions evince 
them to be rather ambitious of founding, than 
boasting a noble family. But from a probable sup- 
position, that this extravagant principle can only 
have taken root in the minds of those, from whom 
it is impossible to eradicate it, let us proceed to 
that family pride, which has at first a more spe- 
cious appearance, and if engrafted on notions natu- 
rally virtuous, is more likely to produce good ef- j 
fccts; that, 1 mean, which boasts not so much the 
antiquity as eminence of its family. Even this, 
however, though to a noble mind it is an addkional 
incentive to great and glorious actions, if it hap- 
pens to be cherished by a wicked, or even a pas- 
sive disposition, will be found to be equally ridicu- 
lous with the other. 

If the good qualities of mankind were like those 
of cattle, hereditary, a virtuous ancestry would be 
the most desirable possession a man could receive 
from inheritance ; but if experience teaches us 
that they so seldom are, if from the adulation, with 
which men of family and fortune are generally 
from their infancy surrounded, it is very improba- 
ble that they should be oftener virtuous, what docs 
a man derive from a noble family ; unless that 
by the profusion of light in the back-ground, the 
•hade in front is more effectually exposed. To 
those few therefore, to those chosen few, who con- 
sider that a noble family reflects either honour or 
disgrace, only according to the use made of it by 
themselves ; who reflect, that it is nothing more than 
• splendid burden, an additional tax on them, to 
add one more to the distinguished list, to them 
may a degree of family pride be considered as an 
advantage. And among those, our little world 
may boast of haying ushered no inconsiderable 
•hare into the larger theatre of life; who have 
since distinguished themselves as good and great 
men* Nor in any other respect does a public edu- 


cation so much evince its superiority, as in the 
equitable treatment our citizens receive from each 
other, and which, says Dr. Moore, “ often serves 
as an antidote against the childish, sophistical no- 
tions, with which weak or designing men endea- 
vour to inspire them in after life." 


LEVITY. 

FROM ME WASHINGTON FEDERALIST* 

THE 4 th of March being the anniversary of Mr. 
Jefferson's accession to the government, a number 
of patriots agreed to have a dinner at Stelle's 
dancing-room, New-Jersey Avenue. 

To this we were specially induced, by a dinner 
the feds had at Stelle's hotel, on the 22d of Febru- 
ary, the birth-day of Washington. 

We imitated them, or tried to, in every thing, 
but in one point we got the better of them ; they 
had no chaplain, and we procured parson Austin to 
officiate. This sounds well in the publication, but 
a deal of trouble he gave us ; being a crazy man, 
nothing would pacify him, unless he might make 
a set of toasts. 

Giles, Randolph, and a few of us keen fellows 
made some too, but the parson flounced and 
bounced at such a rate, about his, that ours were 
rejected, and his delirious vapid things received, 
and be curst to ’em. 

We met a few evenings after, to settle our reck- 
oning (as Stelle would not provide us a dinner, but 
upon conditions we would club for beau Dawson, 
and a number of our loungers, who always forget 
to pay for themselves, and likewise the arrearages 
of grog at former caucuses), so we proposed to 
have our toasts printed, in room of the parson’s ; 
and citizen Davis of Kentucky, who reads remark- 
ably well, read them off, with about one hundred 
and fifty additional ‘ ands ,' but all would not do, the 
eastern democrats said, they were too bold, 'twould 
not do to come out so yet. And, by a vote of one 
majority, the parson's toasts were carried, though 
I thought then, that Hana of Pennsylvania, and old 
Smith of Massachusetts did not understand the 
question, it being a little latish in the evening. 

Now you know we republicans like publicity, so 
we intend our toasts shall be published, and let the 
sovereign people judge of them, and see if they 
are too bold ; and, as Smith printed the parson’s 
things, we 6end ours to you. 

Yours, &c. 

March 9 , 1602 . T. C. 

1 . Thomas Jefferson, the lover of the people, and 

hater of taxes. I 

2. Buonaparte, thf friend of liberty, and our 

sister republic, France. (Music, Ca Ira.) 

3 . The moon of democracy forever, and the sun 
of federalism in total eclipse. 

4 . An eternal quietus to debtors , and merited de- 
struction to creditors , by placing the federal judi- 
ciary under Virginia tutelage. 

5 . One old judge to 50,000 causes, or Virginia 
jurisprudence forever, as a blessing to a free 
people. 

6. Our army and navy : May they continue in 
their present flourishing condition, the first under 
presidential orders of discharge, and the second 
under rotting orders, till general Ileister gets his 
militia ripe to supersede both, 

7 . The two necessaries of life, coaches and whisky 
....may the mouth of labour never be taxed for them. 

8. The pusillanimity of our president and heads 
of departments, 4 sure pledge of peace to our 
country. 

9 . Liberty and the legislature, synonimous terms, 
may they never bend to the constitution, but the 
consti*' ion always bend, to them* 


w 

la* The state sovereignty of Virginia, one and 
indivisible. (Marseilles hymn, and three cheers.) 

1 1. The national legislature, independent , as long 
as it implicitly obeys the immortal Jeflcr>:on. 

(6 cheers.) 

12. Our national energies, procreation not war ; 
therefore dowse the fetters of matrimony. 

(3 times, 3 cheers.) 

13 . Mobs and invasion , may they never be sup- 
pressed or repelled by force, but by presidential rea- 
son and philosophy. 

14 . The public willy always to be found in the 
president's messages. 

(Song, Jefferson and Liberty, or Paddy's delight.) 

1 5 . Aliensy may distressed humanity, flying from 
the gallows, be put into office, immediately on its 
arrival in America. (Music, Rogue's March.) 

16 . The a\% noes and a nothingy cut and dried in 
the president’s message, no army, no navy, no taxes, 
no money in the treasury, no credit, no national 
pride, Jest we go to war, therefore may we be cau- 
tious to do nothing of which we can be proud. 

(Song, the mountain in labour, or Giles's 
speech on the repeal of the judiciary.) 

VOLUNTEERS. 

By the vice-president.— .St. Paul's motto, ail 
things to all men— with honest men on the 22d of 
February, with r — g — son the 4th of March. , 

After the vice-president had retired. 

By Mr. Bradley of Vermont.... Jefferson and 
Burr, these be thy gods, O democrats, for as for 
the Lord God, we wat not what is become of him. 

By Mr. Bacon of Massachusetts Korah, Da- 

than, and Abiram, suffering patriots of old, may 
our lives be like theirs, but our death more for- 
tunate. 

(Music, Scots lamentation at the de- 
feat of the rebellion* 

By Mr. Giles.... My motto, candour in pretcnce % 
abuse in facty or let me pull down, and the devil 
build up. 

By Mr. Van Ness Myself, 'squire Pierpont 

Edwards, Mahomet, and parson Austin, great 
men are always deranged sometimes. 

By G. Grainger, P. M. G— Rare sport, or the 
devil to pay among deputy postmasters ; I turn 
out, and satan appoints, but let me alone to give 
reasons for both ; that’s your sort, d — mn me ! 

By Levi Lincoln, A. Gen. High treason mol- 

lified, or the mild reign of Jefferson and philosophy, 
that is, under plea of not guilty , to enter up judg- 
ment of conviction pro confcssoy,*i£ the accused is 
of the 1 sect 

(Song, the unquenchable spark in the black- 
smith's throat, or Vulcan turned dancing 
master.) 

By citizens Stanford, Holland, Toljaferro, of 
Virginia, New, Brown, Hanna, Southard, Van 
Corilandt, and Bailey, it being the combined effci ts 
of their mighty mindsy and uttered by their mouth - 

pieccy Stanford The printer of the Aurora, Mr. 

Duane, as groat a man, in our opinions, as Mr. 
Jefferson.— •.••Pretty near 

(Song, raw rum and toddy O* or bread and 
molasses for dinner, with J. Clopton’s speech 
on the repeal of the judiciary, set for the bas- 
soon, by Jo. Heister* of Pennsylvania, and 
Josiah Smith, of Massachusetts, and admira- 
bly performed vocaljy as thorough bass, by 
doctor Archer of Maryland) and Pb*nuel 
Bishop by way of symphony, 

N. B. By this time it was eight o’clock) and we 
retired very sober; it is true a few of us, upon 
looking round tp see the illumination, fell into the 
ditch in front of Stelle's house, but not entirely 
owing to foreign infuence I reckon, 

I don’t know that this is all exactly fitted for the 
press, lut l got general Samuel Smith and 
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Tiel Varnum to correct the spelling, and Mr. Hol- 
land made the Latin ; so I believe 'twill do. 

Yours, utstupra, 

T. C. 

REVIEW. 

TOR THE PORTFOLIO » 

LETTERS CONCERNING THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA . 

(CONCLUDED.) 

u YOU know what importance ought to be at- 
tached to these denominations of political parties; 
and, like me, you are convinced, that they charac- 
terise neither their principles nor their conduct. 
The Americans arc more attached to persons than to 
principles • They have always their saint or god of 
the day, as general Lee was wont to say ; and each 
party has (if I may thus express myself) its central 
individual . The federalists, or aristocrats, esteem 
Mr. Jay, who negociated the treaty with England, 
as their chief; and Mr. Jefferson, known by a 
work against Buffon, is at the head of the demo- 
crats. The most active member of the aristocratic 
party is, indisputably, Mr. Hamilton, late minister 
of finance. He resigned this office from^motives of 
policy, to give greater weight to his influence, 
which is still in vigour.' The members of govern- 
ment are all aristocrats, except Washington alone, 
who has certainly in view nothing but his country's 
good, without attaching himself to either party ; 
but who also is the only man of this description in 
America." 

It is more particularly in his twelfth letter, that 
Mr. Biilow eulogises general Washington. He 
consecrates it entirely to the American hero, and 
describes him in a single line, by saying, that no 
other passion than the public good possesses his 
bosom. 

Mr. Bulow observes, that all the rich, that is to 
say all the owners of property, are opposed to 
French democracy, which is advocated by all such 
as have nothing to lose. In the subsequent let- 
ters, he gives a description, as Justus it is deplor- 
able, of the corruption which reigns in the United 
States, lie speaks of the luxury of that country, 
in the same style as the greater part of recent 
travellers have spoken of it ; “ but," says he, u it 
is not the luxury of the fine arts ." All that he says 
on this subject, the description of manners, of 
custom s, in a word, of socLty in general, such as 
he witnessed at Philadelphia, arc delightful con- 
solations to us Europeans, who, judging from 
other relations, l ave sometimes regretted, that we 
could not go and take up our abode in the country 
of the Washingtons and the Franklins. 

Let us speak more properly. The letters of 
Mr. Bulow do not afford consolation ; on the con- 
trary, they are calculated deeply to afflict every 
friend of humanity. We said before, that he 
treated the Americans with great severity; but, 
on a second perusal of his last letters, we find this 
epithet too lenient, and w r e are disposed to think, 
that Mr. Bulow has not always been equitable . 
He reproaches, not only the government with Hag- 
rant vices, and ascribes great misconduct to those 
who administer it, but he imputes manners to the 
governed, sometimes base, at other times atro- 
cious. 1 1 is fourteenth letter, in particular, is full 
cf p; usages, of whose authenticity we would wish 
to doubt; at the simple perusal of which, every 
Jh nest mind revolts, and is inspired with a kind 
of h orror for the country, of which Mr. Bulow has 
drawn the picture. 

What nation is there, it is true, among whom 
- similar traits of character arc not, unhappily, tube 
found, in making a compilation of their newspapers, 
ttnd collecting ail the traditions which keep alive 
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the remerrlbrance of every species of extravagance 
and crime ? But how cruel, how painful the task! 
And how could Mr. Biilow find the heart to under- 
take it, in regard to America ? It is hard to sup- 
pose, that his letters, when compiled in a volume, 
will not make a very powerful impression ; and it 
is still more difficult for us to believe, that the 
Americans will suffer them to go unanswered. 


The ingenious and sensible author of the above 
review, it will be observed, concludes his remarks 
upon this itinerant epistler, by anticipating a reply 
from some spirited American, little imagining, it 
is presumed, that not a single copy of the work 
has hitherto fallen into American hands ; or if, by 
chance, it should have reached the American shore, 
that the circumstance of its being written in a 
foreign language, should effectually lock up its 
contents from the public eye. 

To pass sentence upon the merit or demerit of 
these letters, from a perusal of only a few detached 
sentences, which have been selected, for the sake 
of comment, by the editor of a literary European - 
journal, might be doing injustice to the author. 
Yet, when we find the reviewer of Mr. Bulow 's 
letters asserting, on his own judgment, that the 
writer has indulged himself in great severity to- 
wards the Americans, there is nothing short of 
Christian meekness that would enjoin delicacy or 
forbearance towards him, on our part . 

Some apology may be made for the saturnine 
complexion of mind, which engendered the stric- 
tures upon men, manners, and things, contained in 
these letters, from a reference to the particular 
period chosen by this traveller, for a visit to the 
United States. It was during the years 1795-6, 
which, of all other epochs in the annals of our 
country, was the most unfavourable to its reputa- 
tion. Let us state the case fairly and impartially, 
and we shall thereby vindicate our national charac- 
ter from unmerited reproach, at the same time, that 
all proper weight will be given to just crimination. 
A season of domestic turbulence exhibits, to the 
eye of a disinterested spectator, all the darkest 
shades of the human character ; but it would be 
both disingenuous and deceptive, to paint an entire 
picture of society, from viewing it in a single 
light. As well might an occasional jangle, be- 
tween husband and wife, be taken as a faithful por- 
trait of wedded life. 

Mr. Bulow, a German gentleman, and a scholar, 
having been enamoured of the fairy tales which 
have been written, by some travellers, respecting 
the United States of America, and having studied 
our geography by the map, finally persuades him- 
self to pay us a visit, and form his opinion of the ! 
country, from the testimony of his own senses. 
He takes passage from Hamburg for Philadelphia, 
and arrives here in the Autumn of 1795. He re- 
mains, we know not exactly how long, but quite 
long enough, by his own account, to become dis- 
gusted with his enterprize ; to acquaint his friends 
in Europe that lie shall speedily return to them ; 
and be better satisfied with his own country, from 
contrasting it with America; and, before any body 
here knows, that we have been honoured with a 
visit from such a personage, on such an errand, 
Mr. Bulow is welcomed home again to his native 
land. 

Whether this gentleman extended his travels 
beyond the limits of the state of Pennsylvania, is 
not lo be inferred from any passage, selected by 
the reviewer of his letters, but as Pennsylvania, 
New-York, or Virginia, are sometimes used gene- 
tically for the United States by foreigners, we will 
not undertake to affirm that Mr. Bulow, did not 
visit some other states in the union. 

Three topics have attracted the particular anim- 
adversion of ihxs traveller * viz. 1st. The state of 


political party. 2d. The rage for speculation in 
wildlands, which was then in its highest paroxism, 
all over the continent ; and thirdly, The luxury of 
living, and the extravagance of expense, which pre- 
vailed among all ranks and classes in the commu- 
nity, more especially among thp merchants. 

It must be acknowledged that these, by turns* 
have been our vulnerable points, and the stranger, 
who knew little of our history, might be pardoned 
for drawing inferences from the above causes, un- 
favourable to our national and individual charac- 
ters. These extravagances must be ascribed to . 
their true cause ; viz. the neutrality of our coun- 
try, while all Europe was enveloped in a blaze of 
war, and when the flood-gates and sluices of wrealth 
were scarce wide enough to admit the streams 
that continually flowed into the United States. 
This inundation it was, which turned the brains of 
so many among us, and overwhelmed in its pro- 
gress some of our most substantial capitalists. It 
is of the essence of gold possessed, to increase de- 
sire for its own likeness, and our monied people 
waded far beyond their depth in the channel of spe- 
culation, for the sake of magnifying their heaps al- 
ready in store. To many the experiment was fatal. 
To depict a state of tumult, confusion and turbulence, 
in the political history of our country, we should 
of all others select the period when the treaty ne- 
gociated by Mr. Jay was the theme of every tongue. 
Unfortunately Mr. Bulow was here at that time, 
and he left the country some time before the vio- 
lence of party animosity had subsided, on that ac- 
count. No wonder we were degraded in his es- 
teem, if he assumed the rashness and intemperance 
of that moment, as the standard of his general 
opinion. 

But Mr. Bulow was, from his own confession, a 
disappointed man, and consequently looked at all 
objects with a jaundiced eye. With whom did he 
associate here ? To whom was he addressed, and 
from what sources did he collect his information, 
with respect to public men and public measures ? 
The conjecture might not differ very widely from 
truth, should we venture to say that he got his 
opinions and his facts from foreigners like himself, 
or from natives tainted with foreign partialities. 
There can be no scruple in affirming that both are 
I incorrect. 

The prostration of morals, both public and pri- 
vate, on which he dwells with great acrimony ; 
the degeneracy of manners and the corruption of 
heart, which he so liberally ascribes to the people 
of the United States, would be sufficient, if true, to 
make an American blush for his country ; and 
while we own, with shame, that some portion of 
| the enormities imputed to us, are too often found 
in the catalogue of our crimes, we repel, with scorn 
and indignation, the general application of such il- 
liberal remarks. 

Our unexampled prosperity as a nation, during" 
the last ten years, the rapid increase of wealth and 
population, and the successful course of a com- 
merce that knows no limits, may have made us 
giddy for a season ; but we would fain hope and 
believe, that it has not made us vicious beyond the 
oidinary lot of nations, in an infant age. The fer- 
vour of youth will abate, and to it, we trust, will 
succeed the sedateness of maturcr years. 

Some may be ready to ask, for what purpose has 
the Editor of the Port Polio hunted lip these let- 
ters, and rescued them from oblivion ? To such, 
he may answer, that as a literary article, connec- 
ted with the history and character of the United 
States, it is peculiarly entitled to notice, and the 
object of inserting it in an American journai, that 
it may be seen and known in what estimation our 
country is held abroad, and through whut impur© 
channels the streams of informatian relative to it* 
are occasionally destined to flow. 
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POLITICS. 

yiOM THE NEW-YORK EVENING POST. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE , CONTINUED . 

No. XIV. 

IN the course of the debate in the senate, much 
verbal criticism has been indulged; many import- 
ant inferences have been attempted to be drawn 
from distinctions between the words shail and may. 
This species of discussion will not be imitated, be- 
cause it is seldom very instructive or satisfactory. 
These terms, in particular cases, are frequently 
synonimous, and are imperative or permissive, di- 
recting or enabling, according to the relations, 
in which they stand to other words. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that the arguments even from this 
source, greatly preponderate against the right of 
congress to abolish the judges. 

But there has been one argument, rather of a 
verbal nature, upon which some stress has been 
laid, which shall be analized ; principally to fur- 
nish a specimen of the wretched expedients to 
which the supporters of the repeal are driven. It 
is this, “ The tenure of an office is not synonimous 
with its existence. Though congress may not 
annul the tenure of a judicial office, while the of- 
fice itself continues, yet it does not follow that they 
may not destroy its existence.” 

The constituent parts of an office are its autho- 
rities, duties, and duration. These may be deno- 
minated the elements, of which it is composed. 
Together they form its essence or existence *. It is 
impossible to separate, even in idea, the duration 
from the existence : The office must cease to ex- 
ist, when it ceases to have duration. Let it be 
observed, that the word tenure is not used in the 
constitution, and that in the debate it has been 
substituted for duration. The words « The judges 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour,” 
are equivalent to these other Jwords ; The offices 
of the judges shall endure or last so long as they 
behave well. 

The conclusions from these principles are, that 
existence is a whole , which includes tenure or dura- 
tion as a part ; that it is impossible to annul the 
existence of an office, without destroying its te- 
nure ; and, consequently, that a prohibition to des- 
troy the tenure is virtually and substantially a pro- 
hibition to abolish the office. How contemptible, 
then, the sophism that congress may not destroy 
the tenure, but may annihilate the office ! 

It has now been seen, that this power of annihi- 
lation is not reconcileable with the language of the 
constitutional instrument, and that no rule of con- 
stitutional law, which has been relied upon, will 
afford it support. Can it be better defended by 
any principle of constitutional policy ? 

To establish the affirmative of this question, it 
has been argued, that if the judges hold their of- 
fices by a title absolutely independent of the legis- 
lative will, the judicial department becomes a co- 
lossal and overbearing power, capable of degene- 
rating into a permanent tyranny ; at liberty, if 
audacious and corrupt enough, to render the au- 
thority of the legislature nugatory, by expounding 
away the lagvs, and to assume a despotic controul 
over the rij^its of person and property. 

To this argument, which supposes the case of a 
palpable abuse of power, a plain and conclusive 
answer is, that the constitution has provided a com- 
plete safeguard in the authority of the house of 
representatives to impeach, of the senate to con- 
demn. The judges are in this way amenable to 
,the public justice for misconduct ; and, upon con- 


* The remuneration or recompense u not added, because 
i } is not properly an accessory. 


viction, removeable from office. In (he hands of 
the legislature itself is placed the weapon, by which 
they may be put down, and the other branches of 
the government protected. The pretended danger, 

therefore, is evidently imaginary the secuiity 

perfect ! 

Reverse the medal. Concede to the legislature 
a legal discretion to abolish the judges ; where is 
the defence? where the security for the judicial 
department? There is absolutely none. This 
most valuable member of the government, when 
rightly constituted, the surest guardian of person 
and property, of which stability is a prime charac- 
teristic ; losing at once its most essential attributes, 
and doomed to fluctuate with the variable tide of 
faction, degenerates into a disgusting mirror of all 
the various, malignant, and turbulent humours of 
party-spirit. 

Let us not be deceived. The real danger is on 
the side of that foul and fatal doctrine, which em- 
boldens its votaries, with daring front and unhal- 
lowed step, to enter the holy temple of justice, and 
pluck from their seats the venerable personages, 
who, under the solemn sanction of the constitution, 
are commissioned to officiate there ; to guard that 
sacred compact with jealous vigilance ; to dispense 
the laws with a steady and impartial hand ; un- 
moved by the storms of faction, unawed by its 
powers, unseduced by its favours ; shielding right 
and innocence from every attack ; resisting and 
repressing violence from every quarter. Tis from 
the triumph of that execrable doctrine that we 
may have to date the downfal of our government ; 
and with it, of the whole fabric of republican li- 
berty. Who will have the folly to deny that the 
definition of despotism is the concentration of all 
the powers of government in one person or in one 
body ? Who is so blind as not to sec that the right 
of the legislature to abolish the judges at pleasure, 
destroys the independence of the judicial depart- 
ment, and swallows it up in the impetuous vortex 
of legislative influence ? Who is so weak as to 
hope that the executive, deprived of so powerful 
an auxiliary, will long survive ? What dispassion- 
ate man can withstand the conviction, that the 
boundaries between the departments will be thence- 
forth nominal ; that there will be no longer more 
than one active and efficient department ? 

It is a fundamental maxim of free government, 
that the three great departments of power, legisla- 
tive, executive, and judiciary, shall be essentially 
distinct and independent the one of the other. This 
principle, very influential in most of our state con- 
stitutions, has been particularly attended to in the 
constitution of the United States; which, in order 
to give effect to it, has adopted a precaution pecu- 
liar to itself, in the provisions that forbid the legis- 
lature to vary in any way the compensation of the 
president, to diminish that of a judge. 

It is a principle equally sound, that though in a 
government like that of Great Britain, having an 
hereditary chief with vast prerogatives, the danger 
to liberty, by the predominance of one depart- 
ment over the other, is on the side of the execu- 
tive ; yet in popular forms of government, this 
danger is chiefly to be apprehended from the le- 
gislative branch. 

The power of legislation is, in its own nature, 
the most comprehensive and potent of the three 
great subdivisions of sovereignty. It is the will 
of the government ; it prescribes universally the 
rule of action, and the sanctions which are to en- 
force it. It creates and regulates the public force, 
and it commands the public purse. If deposited 
in an elective representative of the people, it has, 
in most cases, the body of the nation for its auxili- 
ary, and generally acts with all the momentum of 
popular favour. In every such government, it is 
consequently an organ of immense strength. But 
when there is an hereditaryjehief magistrate, cloth- 
ed with dazzUng prerogatives and a great patron- 


age, there is a powerful counterpoise , which, in 
most cases, is sufficient to preserve the equilibri- 
um of the government ; in some cases to incline 
the scale too much to its own side. 

In governments wholly popular or representa- 
tive, there is no adequate counterpoise. Confidence 
in the most numerous, or legislative department, 
and jealousy of the executive chief, form the ge- 
nius of every such government. That jealousy, 
operating in the constitution of the executive, 
causes this organ to be intrinsically feeble; and 
withholding in the course of administration acces- 
sary means of force and influence, is, for the most 
part, vigilant to continue it in a state of impotence. 
The result is, that the legislative body, in this spe- 
cies of government, possesses additional resourced 
of power and weight : while the executive is ren- 
dered much too weak for competition ; almost too 
weak for self-defence. 

A third principle, not less well founded than thfc 
other two, is that the judiciary department is natu- 
rally the weakest of the three. The sources of 
strength to the legislative branches have been 
briefly delineated. The executive, by means of its 
several active powers ; of the dispensation of ho- 
nours and emoluments, and of the direction of the 
public force, is evidently the second in strength. 
The judiciary, on the other hand, can ordain no- 
thing. It commands neither the press nor the 
sword. It has scarcely any patronage. Its func- 
tions are not active but deliberative. Its main 
province is to declare the meaning of the laws ; 
and in extraordinary cases it must even look up to 
the executive aid for the execution of its decisions. 
Its chief strength is in the veneration, which it is 
able to inspire, by the wisdom and rectitude of its 
judgments. 

This character of the judiciary clearly indicates 
that it is not only the weakest of the three depart- 
ments of power, but also, as it regards the security 
and preservation of civil liberty, by far the safest. 
In a conflict with the other departments, it will be 
happy if it can defend itself... .to annoy them is 
beyond its power. In vain would it singly attempt 
enterprizes against the rights of the citizen. The 
other departments could quickly arrest its arm, and 
punish its temerity. It can only then become an 
effectual instrument of oppression, when it is com- 
bined with one of the more active and powerful or- 
gans ; and against a combination of this sort, the 
true and best guard is a complete independence on 
each and both of them. Its dependence on either 
will imply and involve a subserviency to the views 
of the department, on which it shall depend. Its* 
independence of both will render it a powerful 
check upon the others, and a precious shield to 
the rights of person and property. Safety, liberty, 
are, therefore, inseparably connected with the 
real and substantial independence of the courts anti 
judges. 

It is plainly to be inferred from the instrument 
itself, that these were governing principles in the 
formation of our constitution : that they were in 
fact so, will hereafter be proved by the jeotempo- 
rary exposition of persons, who must be supposed 
to have understood the views, with which it was 
framed, having been themselves members of the 
body that framed it. Those principles suggest 
the highest motives of constitutional policy against 
that construction, which places the existence of 
the judges at the mercy of the legislature. They 
instruct us, that to prevent a concentration of 
powers, the essence of rfesf oiiim, it is essential that 
the departments, among which they shall be dis- 
tributed, should be effectually independent of each 
other ; and that it being impossible to reconcile 
this independence with a right in any one or two 
of them to annihilate, at discretion, the organs of 
the other, it is contravy to all just reasoning to im- 
ply or infer such a right. So far from its being 
correct, that an express interdiction is requisite to 
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deprive the legislature of the power to abolish the 
judges, that the very reverse is the true position. 
It would require a most express provision, suscep- 
tible of no other interpretation, to confer on that 
branch of the government an authority so danger- 
ous to the others, in opposition to the strong pre- 
sumptions, which arise from the care taken in the 
constitution, in conformity with the fundamental 
maxims of free government, to establish and pre- 
serve the reciprocal and complete independence of 
the respective branches, first by a separate organi- 
zation of the departments, next by a precise defini- 
tion of the powers of each, lastly by precautions 
to secure to each a permanent support. 


Xo. XV. 

IT is generally understood, that the essays, 
tinder the title of the Federalist, which were pub- 
lished at New- York, while the plan of our federal 
constitution was under the consideration of the 
people, were principally written by two persons*, 
who had been members of the convention which 
devised that plan, and whose names are subscribed 
to the instrument containing it. In these essaysf, 
the principles advanced in the last number of this 
examination are particularly stated, and strongly 
relied upon, in defence of the proposed constitution; 
from which it is a natural inference, that they had 
influenced the views with which the plan was di- 
gested. The full force of this observation will be 
best perceived, by a reference to the work itself ; 
but it will appear clearly enough from the following 
detached passages: 

44 One of the principal objections inculcated by 
the more respectable adversaries to the constitution 
is, its supposed violation of the political maxim, 
that the legislative , executive , and judiciary depart- 
ments ought to be separate and distinct.” 44 No 
political truth is certainly of greater tntrinsic v;Juc y 
or is stamped with the authority of more enlight- 
ened patrons of liberty, than that on which the 
objection is founded. The accumulation of all 
power, legislative, executive, and judiciary, in the 
same hands, whether of one, a few, or many ; 
whether hereditary, self appointed, or elective, may 
be justly pronounced the very dejinition of tyranny\ 

* Neither of the three departments ought to pos- 
sess, directly or indirectly , an overruling influence 
over the others, in the administration of their res- 
pective powers. 1 ' But the most difficult task is 
to provide some practical security for each, against 
the invasion of the others." 44 Experience assures 
ys, that the efficacy of parchment barriers has been 
greatly overrated, and that some more adequate de- 
fence is indispensably necessary for the more feeble, 
•gainst the more powerful members of the go- 
vernment. The legislative department is every 
where extending the sphere of its activity, and 
drawing all power into its impetuous vortex." 44 In 
a representative republic, where the executive 
magistracy is carefully limited, both in the extent 
•nd the duration of its power, and where the legis- 
lative j>o\ver is exercised by an assembly, which 
is inspired by a supposed influence over the people, 
with an intrepid confidence in its own strength, 
which is sufficiently numerous to feel all the pas- 
sions which actuate a multitude, yet not so numer- 
ous as to be incapable of pursuing the objects of 
its passions, by means which reason prescribes, it 
is against the enterprising ambition of this department , 
thut the people ought to indulge all their jealousy , and 
exhaust all their precautions Again, 44 The ten- 
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iency of republican governments is to an aggran- 
dizement of the legislative , at the expense of the other 
departments 

These passages recognize, as a fundamental 
maxim of free government, that the three govern- 
ments of power, ought to be separate and distinct ; 
consequently that neither of them ought to be able 
to exercise, either directly or indirectly, an over- 
ruling infiuence over any other. They also recog- 
nize as a truth, indicated by the nature of the 
system, and verified by experience, that, in a re- 
presentative republic, the legislative department 
is the 44 Aaron’s rod" most likely to swallow up 
the rest, and therefore to be guarded against, with 
particular care and caution. And they inculcate, 
that parchment barriers (or the formal provisions 
of a constitution, designating the respective boun- 
daries of authority) having been found ineffectual 
for protecting the more feeble against the more 
powerful members of the government, some more 
adequate defence, some practical security is ne- 
cessary. What this was intended to be, will ap- 
pear from subsequent passages : 

44 To what expedient shall we finally resort, for 
maintaining in practice the necessary partition of 
power among the several departments, as laid 
down in the constitution?" 44 As all exterior pro- 
visions are found to be inadequate, the defect 
must be supplied, by so contriving the interior 
structure of the government, as that its several 
constituent departments may, by their mutual re- 
lations, be the means of keeping each other in 
their proper places.”* 

These passages intimate the “practical security” 
which ought to be adopted, for the preservation of 
the weaker against the stronger members of the 
government. It is so to contrive its interior struc- 
ture, that the constituent organs may be able to 
keep each ether in their proper places ; an idea es- 
sentially incompatible with that of making the ex- 
istence of one dependent on the will of another. 
It will be seen afterwards, how this structure is to 
be so contrived. 

44 In order to lay a foundation for that separate 
and distinct exercise of the different powers of 
government, which, to a certain extent, is admitted 
on all hands, to be essential to the preservation of 
liberty, it is evident, that each department should 
have a will of its own ; and consequently should 
be so constituted, that the members of each should 
have as little agency as possible, in the appoint- 
ment of the members of the others. This princi- 
ple, rigorously adhered to, would require that all 
the appointments, for the several departments, 
should be drawn from the same fountain of autho- 
rity, the people." But, 44 In the constitution of 
the judiciary department, it might be inexpedient 
to insist rigourously on the principle ; first, be- 
cause peculiar qualifications being essential in the 
members, the primary consideration ought to be 
to select that mode of choice, which best secures 
these qualifications ; secondly, because the perma- 
nent tenure by which the appointments are held in 
that department, must soon destroy all sense of 
dependence on the authority conferring them." 

44 It is equally evident, that the members of each 
department should be as little dependent as pos- 
sible on those of the others, for the emoluments 
annexed to their offices. W f ere the executive 
magistrate or the judges not independent of the 
legislature, in this particular, their independence in 
every other would be merely nominal.” 44 The 
great security against a concentration of the several 
powers, in the same department, consists in giving 
to those, who administer each department, the ne- 
cessary constitutional means and personal motives , to 
resist the encroachments of the others." 44 But 
it is not possible to give to each department an 
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equal power of self-defence. In republican go- 
vernments, the legislative authority necessarily 
predominates." 

The means held out as proper to be employed, 
for enabling the several departments to keep each 
other in their proper places, are: 1. To give to 
each such an organization as will render them es- 
sentially independent of one another. 2. To se* 
cure to each a support , which shall not be at the 
discretionary disposal of any other. 3. To esta- 
blish between them such mutual relations of autho- 
rity as will make one a check upon another, and 
enable them reciprocally to resist encroachments, 
and confine one another within their proper 
spheres. 

To accomplish the first end, it is deemed mate* 
rial that they should have as little agency as possi- 
ble in the appointment of one another, and should 
all emanate directly from the same fountain of 
authority....the people : And that it being expe- 
dient to relax the principle, in respect to the judi- 
ciary department, with a view to a more select 
choice of its organs ; this defect in the creation 
ought to be remedied by a permanent tenure of of- 
fice ; which certainly becomes nominal and nuga- 
tory, if the existence of the office rests on the 
pleasure of the legislature. The principle that 
the several organs should have as little agency as 
possible in the appointment of each other, is di- 
rectly opposed to the claim in favour of one of a 
discretionary agency to destroy another. The se- 
cond of the proposed ends, is designed to be effec- 
ted by the provisions for fixing the compensations 
of the executive and judicial departments. The 
third, by the qualified negative of the executive, or 
the acts of the two houses of congress; by the 
right of one of these houses to accuse ; of the other 
to try and punish the executive and judicial officers; 
and lastly, by the right of the judges, as interpre- 
ters of the laws, to pronounce unconstitutional 
acts void. 

These arc the means contemplated by the con- 
stitution, for maintaining the limits assigned to it- 
self, and for enabling the respective organs of the 
government to keep each other in their proper 
places, so that they may not have it in their power 
to domineer the one over the other, and thereby t 
in effect, though not in form, to concentrate the 
powers in one department, overturn the govern- 
ment, and establish a tyranny. Unfortunate if 
these powerful precautions shall prove insufficient 
to accomplish the end, and to stem the torrent of 
: the impostor.....lNNovATioN disguised in the spe- 
| cious garb of Patriotism ! 

| The views, which prevailed in the formation of 
the constitution, are further illustrated by these ad- 
ditional comments from the same source*. 

44 As liberty can have nothing to fear from the 
judiciary alone, but would have every thing to fear 
from its union with either of the other depart- 
ments; that as all the effects of such an union 
must ensue from a dependence of the former on 
the latter, notwithstanding a nominal and apparent 
separation ; that as from the natural feebleness of 
t the judiciary, it is in continual jeopardy of being 
overpowered, aw ed, or infiuenced by its co-ordinate 
branches; and that as nothing can contribute so 
much to its firmness and independence, as perma- 
nency in oJflce y this quality may thercfof% be justly 
regarded as an indispensible ingredient in its con- 
stitution ; and in a great measure as the citadel of 
the public justice, and the public security. 

44 The complete independence of the courts of 
justice is peculiarly essential in a limited consti- 
tution. Limitations can be preserved in practice 
no other way, thaii through the medium of the 
courts of justice to declare all acts contrary to the 
manifest tenor of the constitution void." 


*No. lxxvux. 
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Then follow* a particular discussion of the posi- 
tion, that it is the right and duty of the courts to 
exercise such an authority ; to repeat which, would 
swell this number to an improper size. 

The essence of the argument is, that every act 
of a delegated authority, contrary to the tenor of 
the commission, under which it is exercised, is 
void ; consequently that no legislative act, incon- 
sistent with the constitution, can be valid. That 
it is not a natural presumption, that the constitu- 
tion intended to make the legislative body the final 
and exclusive judges of their own powers ; but 
more rational to suppose that the courts were de 
signed to be an intermediate body between the 
people and the legislature, in order, among other 
things, to keep the latter within the bounds as- 
signed to its authority. That the interpretation 
of the laws being the peculiar province of the 
courts, and a constitution being in fact a funda- 
mental law, superior in obligation to a statute, if 
the constitution and the statute are at variance, 
the former ought to p evail against the latter ; the 
will of the people against the will of the agents ; 
and the judges ought, in their quality of interpre- 
ters of the laws, to pronounce and adjudge the 
truth, namely, that the unauthorized statute is a 
nullity. 

44 Nor (continues the commentator) does this 
conclusion by any means suppose a superiority of 
the judicial to the legislative power. It only sup- 
poses that the power of the people is superior to 
both ; and that where the will of the legislature, 
declared in its statute, stands in opposition to that 
of the people, declared in the constitution, the 
judges ought to be governed by the latter, rather 
than by the former. They ought to regulate their 
decisions by the fundamental laws, rather than by 
those, which are not fundamental. 

44 If then the courts of justice are to be consi- 
dered as the bulwarks of a limited constitution, 
against legislative encroachments, this considera- 
tion will afford a strong argument for the perma- 
nent tenure of judicial offices." 

But no proposition can be more manifest, than 
that this permanency of tenure must be nominal, 
if made defeasible at the pleasure of the legisla- 
ture, and that it is ridiculous to consider it as an 
obstacle to encroachments of the legislative de- 
partment, if this department has a discretion to 
vacate or abolish it directly or indirectly." 

b In recurring to the comments, which have been 
cited, it is not meant to consider them as evidence 
of any thing but of the views, with which the con- 
stitution was framed. After all, the instrument 
must speak for itself. Yet to candid minds, the 
co -temporary explanation of it, by men, who had 
had a perfect opportunity of knowing the views of 
its framers, must operate as a weighty collateral 
reason for believing the construction agreeing with 
this explanation to be right, rather than the oppo- 
site one. It is too cardinal a point, to admit readi- 
ly the supposition, that there was misapprehension; 
and whatever motives may have subsequently oc- 
curred to bias the impressions of the one or the 
other of the purposes alluded to, the situation, in 
which they wrote, exempts both of an intention to 
misrepresent in this particular. Indeed a course 
of argument more accommodating to the objec- 
tions of the adversaries of the constitution would 
probably have been preferred as most politic, if the 
truth, as conceived at the time, would have per- 
mitted a modification. Much trouble would have 
been avoided by saying, 44 The legislature will 
have a complete controul over the judges, by the 
discretionary power of reducing the number of 
those of the supreme court, and of abolishing the 
existing judges of the inferior courts, by the aboli- 
tion of the courts themselves." But this preten- 
sion is a novelty reserved for the crooked ingenu- 
ity of after discoveries. 

LUCIUS C&ASSUS. 


THE PORT FOLIO. *7 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. . 1 

FOR 7 HE PORI FOLIO. 

WHEN the celebrated George Colman was 
once told, that a man, whose own character was 
not very immaculate, had grossly abused him, he 
pointedly remarked, that the evil report of some 
persons was like fuller’s earth, it daubs your coat 
for a little time, but when it is rubbed off, your coat 
is so much the cleaner. 

Milton's third wife had an unhappy temper, 
but so fine a complexion, that a French gentleman 
who once paid him a visit said, Monsieur Milton, 
your lady is like the rose . It may be, replied the 
bard with a sigh, but I am so unhappy as to be 
blind, and alas ! have never found any thing but 
the thorns • 

A certain fribble, well know in all the polite cir- 
cles, was asked by the margravine of Anspach, 
if he had read a new publication, of which the 
company were talking. No, replied he ; what 
with the avocations of dressing and visiting, I can 
hardly ever find time to look into a book. 1 be- 
lieve you, sir, said the accomplished margravine, 
and, taking out her pencil, instantly wrote the 
following lines : 

Like the high Alps, the head of Clodio shows, 
Tho’odd, perhaps, the simile may souud. 

Without as white as its eternal snows. 

Within as barren as its rocky ground. 

The Chinese are not remarkable for their taste , 
but in imitation they are unrivalled. As there is 
some difficulty in getting silk of a peculiar quality 
out of that country, in the piece, an Englishman, 
who wished to have a silk coat, requested a friend, 
who was going to Canton, to procure one made 
there ; and, as a pattern for fashion and size, sent 
an old garment that fitted him ; to which the Chi- 
nese taylor adhered so correctly , that he inserted a 
patch on one of the elbows, because the old coat had 
one l 

The following is a new definition. A gentleman, 
not much versed in literary affairs, once asked a 
friend, what was the meaning of posthumous works. 
Z....ds ! exclaimed he, don’t you know that ? why 
they are books which a man writes after he is dead , 
to be sure . 

A flimsy novelist, having scribbled a volume of 
44 Tales'* for the instruction of the Fair sex, asked 
a late theatrical performer with whom he was ac- 
quainted to look over his manuscript, and give him 
a motto from Shakespeare that would be pat to the 
purpose. It was returned with the following, writ- 
ten in the title page : 

11 Talcs, told by an idiot, full of sound and 

fury, signifying nothing 1 ’ 

A judge asked a man what age he was — I am 
eight and four-score, my lord, said he. And why 
not four-score and eight, says the judge ? Because 
I was eight before I was four-score. 

Mr. Jefferson drives like Jehu. The navy is to 
be suppressed, and our defence is to be abandoned 
to the French, according to the sage counsel of 
citizen Monroe, of Virginia. When the French 
are in possession of New-Orleans, they will be 
ready to come at a call, to assist Mr. Jefferson in 
amending our constitution, and introducing liberty 
and equsdity, os Buonaparte has done in France. 

It seems, if that great historian Mr. Duane is to 
be trusted, we are soon to have a grand dei 9 tical 
chapel in this city. We suppose Thomas Paine 
will be the first incumbent, and that his sermons 


will be as much listened to as those of Dr. Priest- 
ley. Eut the deists will soon become weary of 
hearing sermons. Williams’s deistica! meeting in 
London, notwithstanding Dr. Franklin’s recom- 
mendation, lasted only two years; the preacher 
having become as weary of preaching) as his con- 
gregation was of hearing. 

We anticipate the dissolution of the federal 
union, as it is already virtually abolished, by th« 
late proceedings on the judiciary bill. What is 
to be the fute of this wretched, this abused country, 
God alone knows ; but the present aspect of its* 
politics is malign and portentous. 

The ratification of Dawson's French treaty 
passes without observation, and our merchants 
must now be content to put up with the loss of their 
property in favour of the great nation. 

Our readers will see, that the Constitution, hav- 
ing met with a dreadful storm, on the 44 tempestu- 
ous sea," has at length gone ashore. 

Politicians are greatly divided with respect to 
the use that is to be made of the mammoth cheese ; 
whether it is to he sent as a present to Buonaparte, 
and on earnest of tribute from the United States, 
or to be divided among the state sovereignties , or to 
be devoured by Duane and Gallatin at the presi- 
dent's table, or preserved to posterity as a glorious 
monument of republicanism. It has already been 
the subject of several poems, and we wonder that 
the Rev. Mr. Leland did not preach a sermon, on 
occasion of its presentment. The mammoth tur- 
bot , that was taken at Ancona, and presented to the 
emperor Domitian, has been celebrated by Juve- 
nal, who tells us, that the Roman senate was as- 
sembled to deliberate on the mode of dressing it : 
and some wag at Washington has composed, by 
anticipation, a message or address to both houses 
of congress, which is much better than the real ad- 
dress and answer that have been published. 

It does not appear that Buonaparte is to send any 
ambassador here, agreeably to the French plan, 
which is, as the reader may remember, to treat all 
nations in the same manner as they suffer them- 
selves to be treated by the English ! Otto, the 
Swiss, has been talked of, as being a confidant of 
the consul. Fayette will not be trusted , and the Cor- 
sican chief seems to be studious to keep all French- 
men at a distance. 

■— 

Tt is said, that judge Doddridge having once 
complained, that the sheriff of Huntingdon had 
summoned a grand jury, who were not men of 
rank , the officer at the next assizes took the hint, 
and presented the judge with the following high 
sounding pannel : 

Maximilian, King of Toseland, 

Henry, Prince of Godmanchester, 

George, Duke of Somersham, 

William, Marquis of Stukely, 

Edmond, Earl of Hartford, 

Richard, Baron of By thorn, 

Stephen, Pope of Newton, 

Stephen, Cardinal of Kimboltoi^ 

Humphrey, Bishop ofBugden, 

Robert, Lord ofWaresley, 

Robert, Knight of Warwick, 

William, Abbot ofStukely, 

William, Dean of Old Weston, 

John, Archdeacon of Paxton, 

Peter, Squire of Easton, 

Edward, Friar of Ellington, 

Henry, Monk of Stukely, 

Thomas, Gentleman of Spaldwick, 

George, Priest of Graff ham. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 
REFLECTIONS OF MR. JEFFERSOlT, 
over The mammoth cheese • 

YE men of Cheshire, little did ye know, 

When urg’d by love, this ponderous gift you 
sent, 

That on this heart you struck a sick’ning blow, 
And gave a thousand damning feelings vent. 

Tn this great cheese I see myself pourtray'd, 

My life and fortunes in this useless mass, 

I curse the hands, by which the thing was made, 
To them a cheese, to me a looking-glass. 

Once I was pure««...Alas! that happy hour, 

E’en as the milk, from which this monster 
came, 

Till turn’d, by philosophic rennet, sour, 

I barter’d virtue for an empty name. 

Then press'd by doctrines from the Gallic school, 

A harden’d mass of nameless stuff I stood, 
Where crude confusion mingles without rule, 

And countless seeds of foul corruption bud. 

E’en the round form this work of art displays, 
Marks the uncertain, endless path I tread, 
Where truth is lost in falsehood’s dreary maze, 
And vice in circles whirls the giddy head. 

Delusive view ! where light is cast aside, 

And principles surrender’d for mere words , 

Ah me ! how lost to just and noble pride, 

I am indeed become a man of curds. 

Like to this cheese, my outside, smooth and 
sound, 

Presents an aspect kind and lasting too ; 

When nought but rotteness within is found, 

And all my seeming rests on nothing true. 

Fair to the view, I catch admiring eyes, 

The nation wonders, and the world applaud, 
When spread beyond my just and natural size , 

I seem to them an earthly demigod. 

But midst this shew of greatness and of ease, 

Ten thousand vermin gnaw this wretched heart, 
Just as they feed upon this mammoth cheese, 

And I and they can never, never part. 

Go, hated Mentor, blast no more my sight* 

I would forget myself, and heaven defy,, 

Inur’d to darkness, I detest the light, 

Would be a suicide, but dare not die . 


6ELECTED POETRY. 

[In a London mtgazine we find the following original 
poem, replete with good sense, and recommended by a 
graceful ease of expression. The author was a rational 
epicurean, and his system of life nearly resembles that of 
busy indolence in 44 The Spleen.” This ballad h very 
old, but its independent spirit is 14 ever fair and ever 
young.” The propriety of the sixth stanza, the spirit of 
the seventh, and the lofty dignity of the last but one, will 
fxcite every generous bosom.] 

CARELESS CONTENT. 

I AM content, I do not care, 

Wag as it will the world for me ; 

When fuss and fret was all my fare, 

I got no ground as I could see ; 

So, when away my caring went, 

I counted cost and was content. 

With more of thanks, and less of thought, 

I strive to make my matters meet ; 

To seek what ancient sages sought, 

Phy. ic and food, in sour and sweet ; 

To take what passes in good part ; 

And keep the hiccups from the heart. 


With good and gentle-humour'd hearts, 

I choose to chat where’er I come ; 

Whate’er the subject be that starts ; 

But if I get among the glum, 

I hold my tongue, to tell the troth, 

And keep my breath to cool my broth. 

For chance or change of peace or p,ain ; 

For Fortune’s favour or her frown ; 

For lack or glut, for loss or gain, 

I never dodge, nor up nor down : 

But swing what way the ship shall swim. 

Or tack about with equal trim. 

I suit not where I shall not speed, 

Nor trace the turn of every tide ; 

If simple sense will not succeed, 

I make no bustling but abide : 

For shining wealth, or scaring woe, 

I force no friend, I fear no foe. 

Of ups and downs, of ins and outs, 

Of they’re i' the wrohg, and we’re P the right, 
I shun the rancours and the routs ; 

And wishing well to every wight, 

Whatever turn the matter takes, 

I deem it all but ducks and drakes. 

With whom I feast I do not fawn, 

Nor, if the folks should flout me, faint ; 

If wonted welcome be withdrawn, 

I cook no kind of a complaint : 

With none dispos’d to disagree, 

But like them best, who best like me. 

Not that I rate myself the rule 

How all my betters should behave ; 

But fame shall find me no man’s fool, 

Nor to a set of men a slave ; 

I love a friendship free and frank, 

And hate to hang upon a hank. 

Fond of a true and trusty tie, 

I never lose where’er I link ; 

Tho’ if a business budges by, 

I talk thereon just as I think : 

My word, my work, my hrart, my hard, 

Still on a side together stand. 

If names or notions make a noise, 
f Whatever hap the question hath, 

The point impartially I poise, 

And read and write, but without wrath ; 

For should I burn and break my brains, 

Pray, who will pay me for my pains l 

I love my neighbour as myself, 

Myself like him too, by his leave ; 

Nor to his pleasure, power, or pelf, 

Came I to crouch, as I conceive ; 

Dame Nature doubtless has design’d^ 

A man the monarch of his mind. 

Now taste and try this temper, sirs, 

Mood it and brood it in your breast ; 

Or if ye ween, for wordly stirs, 

That man does right to mar his rest, 

Let me be deft and debonnair, 

I am content , I do not care , 


[The following is a satire against European indecency, and 
is republished here merely to show our comparative 
PuritJVj 

Says the Frenchman, who writes upon dresses, I 
know 

Ever since mother Eve had a fall, 

Our grandmothers always left something to shew, 
But the ladies of Paris shew all ! 


In beauty there’s something to hide and revekl, 
There's a thing that we decency call ; 

The ladies of London may shew a great deal, 

But the ladies of Paris shew all l 

The taste of the men we all know to be such. 
That exposing will appetites pall; 

Low tuckers, I think, is displaying too mucky 
But the ladies of Paris shew all 1 

Dear girls, while your faces enrapture each heart. 
Complain not your power’s too small ; 

In contemplating graces we’re charm’d with apart, 
But tHe ladies of Paris shew all ! 

My Chloe was worshipp’d wherever she came, 
Her shape was so tastefully small ; 

Her ankle has set all my blood in aflame, 

But the ladies of Paris shew all ! 

The tip of the elbow, below the white cuff, 

Has made my heart dance at a ball ; 

To shew us & few things is pleasant enough, 

But the ladies of Paris shew all ! 

If you wish to enchant us, this lesson should strike, 
All the black, brown, and fair, short or tall, 

Be contented with shewing us all that we like, 

But for God’s sake, my dears, don’t shew all. 

NEJKO. 


Mr. Old school , 

If some of our public characters would peruse attentively 
the following mode of catching gulls, so facetiously des - 
cribcd by Peter Pindar, 1 arn inclined to believe they might 
derive from it a very good hint. 

Tours, fitc. 

B— t. 

Philadelphia, January 29th, 1802. 

READER, do’st know the mode of catching gulls? 

If not, I will inform thee.....Take a board, 

And place a fish upon it for the fools, 

A sprat, or any fish by gulls ador’d s 

Those birds, who love a lofty flight, 

And sometimes bid the sun good night, 

Spying the glittering bait that floats below, 

Sans ceremonies down they rush, 

(For gulls have got no manners) down they 
push, 

And what’s the pretty consequence I trow ? 

They strike their gentle jobbernowls of lead 

Plump on the board then lie like boobies 

dead. 

Reader tbou need'st not beat thy brains about, 

To make so plain an application out s 
There’s many an acting puppy, take my word, 
Who knocks his silly head against a board, 

That might have help’d the state made a good 

jailor 

A nightman, or a tolerable tailor. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER# 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER; ESp. 

No. XI. 

AS a shining specimen of my impartiality, I 
publish the ensuing letters, by which it will be in- 
stantly discerned, that, though I am a careless 
lounger, I am, at the same time, an upright judge. 
The ladies would do their friend, Saunter, the 
utmost injustice, and totally mistake the habits of 
his life, and the emotions of his heart, were it sup- 
posed that he is a woman hater, or that he repairs 
to toilets and drawing-rooms, merely to gather ma- 
terials of wrath. He delights to discriminate, 
with a peircing eye, and a chastised judgment, 
and to honour all, who honour themselves. 


Mr. Saunter, 

SIR, 

It is with some pain, that we are obliged to ad- 
dress you in this way, owing to the unwillingness 
of our male friends to interfere, on a subject that 
only calls forth our resentment. It is unnecessary 
to apologise to you for this liberty, for we assure 
you, if the custom of the country, or our own sense 
of propriety would allow it, we would not be thus 
considerate, but we would wait on you, and demand 
in person what cause we have given you, thus in- 
cessantly to vejit your spleen against us. Have our 
coquettes or prudes offended against you ? These 
you are at liberty to reproach and expose to the 
world ; but, in this, do not charge even them with 
crimes and artifices, which we all alike disdain. 

You must know, we consider ourselves the 
most fashionable circle of young females in this 
city, and, therefore as having an indisputable right 
to give the ton to the manners of the place. We, 
therefore, with all possible deference, think, that, 
in your most excellent paper, when you would des- 
cribe the society of Philadelphia, all inferior classes 
should be included in the general character (this 
we freely consent to), and that character should 
undoubtedly be drawn from the most enlightened 
and genteel circle, Or you should make a note, 
that those, to whom your satire could apply, were 
only the imitators of higher life, as the world will 
certainly imagine it is some of us, to whom you 
direct correctipn. 


Now, pur little friend (for we all know you), it 
is time you should forbeAr ; for we do all declare, 
that no other than the art of pleasing, which nature 
and good education bestowed, is employed by fmy 
one of us, to attract admiration. No cosmetics, 
rouge, or lotions ever are on our toilets, to the 
truth pf which we all subscribe.. 


\melia 

Cecilia 

Euphemia 

Gracina 

Jacintha 

l^avinja 


Bertha 

Pclia 

Fidelia 

Helcnia 

Kitrania 

Marfa 


Nerina 

Olivia 

Philiida 

Questina 

Secretia 

Tacetta 

Valeria 

Roxana 

Waltzana 

Urania 

Felicia 

Emma 

Dejiria 

Catronia 

Betronia 

Alicia 

Matilda 

Lauretta 

Katherina 

Tesephina 

Harmonia 

Tellaria 

Serena 

Quarrella 

Odenia 

Zetroria 

Xantippia 

Wilderia 

Rubella 

Vanesta. 

TO THE AMERICA# LOUNGER . 


Mr. Saunter, 

I hope you will pot refuse me the liberty of 
making a few remarks upon a very ungenteel , I 
was almost going to say indelicate fashion, that is 
universally adopted by those vile creatures, men. 
I allude to the practice of stuffing their hands into 
the pockets of their sit\all-clothes or pantaloons, 
before ladies, This fashion, as handy as it may be 
to them, is extremely offensive to the ladies ; es- 
pecially where a gentleman presents a lady with 
an apple, or hands her into a carriage. I know a 
gentleman, who always makes it a point to enter a 
ball-room, with his hands in his small-clothes 
pockets ; but, however, he is in a degree excus- 
able, for he is so awkward, that he does not know 
what else to do with them. 

I hope ipy remarks will be attended to, at 
least by ever y gentleman; and how can it be other- 
wise, when they consider, that this practice is 
adopted by the very lowest class of people ? 

I am, with esteem, 

Your humble servant, 

RITTY DELICATE. 

T(? THE AMERICAN LOUNGER . 

SIR , 

I am a young woman, in a retired part of New- 
Jersey, whpse travels have never extended beyond 
the bounds of the parish, in which I live; I am, as you 
may paturally euppose, an entire stranger to the 
modes of the fashionable world. My surprise and 
indignation were great, on reading the letter of 
Modestia, in your third number. Can it be possi- 
ble, pir, that the ladies of your city have sp far for- 
gotten the bashful modesty” of their sex, as to 
expose themselves publicly to the “ lawless gaze” 
of every wantpn eye ? I have read that the Ame- 
rican Indians, the natives of the Sputh Sea Islands, 
and many of the Africans went naked, or nearly 
so, but I have not heard till lately that any civilized 
country had, in this particular, adopted the cus- 
tom of savages. Strange, indeed ! that the ladies 
of Philadelphia should receive their fashions from 
their copper-coloured neighbours, or from the 
daughters of Otaheite ! 

I hope, sir, you will exert all your authority to 
P it a stop to a custom so indecent and so inimical 


to virtue, and effectually prevent its finding 0 its way 
to the innocent retreats of the country. 

Permit me to recommend to your fair readers 
the injunction of St. Paul, “ that women adorn 
themselves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness 
and sobriety. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, & c. 

ASPASIA. 

New- Jersey, Feb. 8th, 1803. 


THE DRAMA. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

DURING the suspension of our theatrical la- 
bours, one or two novelties have been produced, 
which claim our notice. “ Folly as it Flies,” the 
last effort, if we be rightly informed, of the pro- 
lific pen of Reynolds, has been two or three times 
represented. In this drama, the author has shown 
himself no bad marksman. He has made several 
palpable hits at the reigning follies of the day. 
We hope that the portrait of dissipation will be 
found rather too highly coloured) for its likeness 
to be known in this country ; but, if we may credit 
the papers, we have among us several representa- 
tives of Dr. Infallible, for advertisements of medi- 
cines, whose wonderful virtues cure “ toutes les 
maladies et plusicurs out res” (to adopt the language 
of a French Charlatan), meet our eyes in every 
paper. 

In all the dramas of this author, we meet with 
events, which are scarcely consistent with proba- 
bility, and that under review is, by no means, ex- 
empt from this defect. It contains several humor- 
ous situations, and some that are truly pathetic. 
Considered as compositions, his plays are, in ge- 
neral, feebly written; in the present piece, his 
language is improved. It was wejl acted. We 
know not whether to admire M**s. Merry more in 
the full career of levity, or in the bitter agonies of 
repentance ; both situations were pourtrayed with 
her usual perfection* Mr. Wignel and Mr. Wood 
displayed, with much effect, the infatuation of the 
parent, and the inanly duty of the son. The simpli- 
city of Shenkin, the cupidity of Peter Post- Obit, and 
the eccentricities of Tom Tick, were ably deline- 
ated by Blissett, Warren, and Bernard ; and Miss 
Westray sustained the part allotted to her, witty 
much simplicity and correctness. 

We should not notice the representation of Obi, 
were we not actuated by a wish to pay the tribute 
of our applause to the gentleman who personated 
Three-Fingered Jack. We own ourselves partial 
tq a story, well told in action ; and we wish that 
this amateur may favour the public with a display 
of his talents, on many future occasions of the 
same kind. His action was spirited, appropriate, 
and energetic, in the highest degree ; and his des- 
perate conflict with hjs pursuers, was sustained 
with such truth and nature, that it almost excited, 
sensations of horror in the spectator. 

Mrs. Merry’s benefit attracted an audience high- 
ly fashionable and splendid* She selected for their 
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entertainment the popular play of Pizarro. The 
character of Elvira, her excellence in which ha9 
frequently called forth our applause, was, on this 
occasion, assigned to, and ably supported by, Mrs. 
Whitlock. She appeared herself in the more 
humble, though we think not less interesting, part 
of Cora. Her expression of the agitated feelings 
of the wife and mother, excited its usual powerful 
sway over the audience. Another change, of con- 
siderable importance in the cast of the characters, 
took place on that evening. Mr. Wood undertook 
the difficult part of Holla. His success far exceed- 
ed the expectations of those, who were the most 
partial admirers of his rising talents. His concep- 
tion of the character was excellent, his action per- 
fectly just, and the applause of the spectators was 
no less justly than liberally bestowed. The only 
deficiency which the critic could notice, was an 
occasional want of power in his voice. “ Though 
least not last in our dear love,” we must notice the 
charming behaviour of the infant, who appeared as 
the child of Cora and Alonzo. Its innocent, and 
often appropriate gestures powerfully interested 
the feelings. 

The afterpiece was new to the American stage. 
It is called the Blind Girl, and contains a melange 
of humorous and pathetic incidents. The enter- 
tainments of the evening were, however, protracted 
to so late an hour, that this piece lost much of its 
interest, from the weariness of the spectators. 
We think that it is a well constructed drama, and 
possesses a considerable portion of merit. 

The regular march of the benefits was, for a 
while, suspended, on account of the return of Mr. 
Green, to his former station on the Philadelphia 
boards He has since appeared in a variety of 
characters. In the Cure for the Heart-ach, he 
gave a spirited representation of Young Rapid. 
In his tragic efforts, he is less successful. In Os- 
mond, the difficulties which he had to encounter, 
in fbllowing the finished excellense of Cooper in 
that character, were immense. He would, per- 
haps, have given more general satisfaction, had 
his predecessor been less distinctly remembered. 
His conception of the character seemed just, but 
his voice frequently failed him. Whether it be, 
that he has been accustomed to a smaller stage, 
tend has not yet acquired the pitch necessary for 
the Philadelphia theatre, we know not, but we 
often lose the concluding words of his sentences. 
If this fault was corrected, which we trust that a 
few efforts will enable him to do, we think 
that he might prove an useful acquisition to our 
present theatrical corps. 

Mr. Bernard selected for his benefit a sprightly 
prelude, called the Manager in Distress. It went 
off with much spirit, and the audience appeared 
to be highly amused with the novelty of persons 
speaking from the pit and side boxes. The 
Dramatist succeeded this trifle, and was excel- 
lently performed. Bernard’s Vapid was, through- 
out, animated and correct. Mrs. Merry appeared 
in her original character of Miss Courtney : and, 
although the part seems beneath her powers, she 
imparted to it interest and importance. Miss 
Westray was particularly successful in Marianne : 
w e do not hesitate to pronounce it the best deli- 
neation of that character, that we have ever wit- 
nessed. Her excellence in the fainting scene, in 
the fifth act, dfcihot be too highly applauded* Mr. 
Warren gave a spirited representation of the im- 
petuous peer, and Wood was highly respectable 
in Ennui. Mr. Green was less successful in 
rioriville's first appearance, than in the drunken 
scene. Mrs. Francis gave us less satisfaction 
than usual. We have often admired her excel- 
lence in the prim old maid, and the flippant do- 
mestic. In the character under review, she occa- 
sionally seemed to forget that lady Waitfortwas a 
modern woman of fashion, and dropt some of those 
lew courtesies, which are better adapted to the 


character of the antiquated country vestal. Her 
passionate expostulation with Vapid was, however, 
very happy. 

The afterpiece of the Wags of Windsor, or the 
Man of all Trades, contains much broad humour. 
He must, indeed, have the muscles of a Cynic, 
who could preserve the gravity of his countenance, 
during its representation. Bernard's Caleb Quo- 
tem was admirable ; and his song, and his journal 
of the multifarious employments of a day, were 
‘equally irresistable. Miss Arnold personated a 
fairquaker, and looked and song sweetly ; but vyt 
do not notice, in her action, that improvement, 
which we had anticipated from her early essays. 

Mrs. Oldmixon’s bill contained the attraction of 
a play and farce, both equally new to the Phila- 
delphia stage. But the inclemency of the weather 
prevented the assemblage of such an audience as 
was due to her merit. The play of Reparation 
contains some spirited sketches of character, but 
it is possest of very little interest. The part, 
which she herself sustained, was delineated with 
her usual comic effect. In the fourth act, after a 
highly humorous scene, sustained with equal 
spirit by her and Mr. Francis, she was suddenly 
taken ill. An apology was therefore made to the 
audience, for a change of the afterpiece, to the 
great disappointment of those, who had expected 
a rich treat from her acknowledged vocal excel- 
lence, in a musical afterpiece. Three Weeks 
after Marriage was the substitute ; in which Ber- 
nard and Miss Westray were as spirited as usual, 
in Sir Charles and Lady Racket. 

The indefatigable and meritorious Warren .se- 
lected, for his benefit, a Masonic Prelude, the 
Widow of Malabar, and Falstaff’s Wedding. The 
former was a grave composition, which, though 
short, we cannot say was sweet. The tragedy 
seems, in many places, feebly written. The bur- 
den of the two principal characters was admirably 
supported by Mrs. Merry and Mr. Wood ; but 
the others appeared to have little of importance, 
cither to do or to say. The stage decorations, in 
the last scene, were not so happily arranged as 
usual ; the pile was brought too far forward, to 
deceive for an instant. Falstaff’s Wedding was 
reduced to three acts ; and the Falstaff of Kenrick 
was as excellently represented by Warren, as the 
Falstaff of Shakspeare. The other characters 
were well cast, and ably performed ; but the piece 
is too long for an entertainment. We think it 
would have answered very well as a first piece. 
The house was respectably filled, but not so filled 
as it ought to have been, for the benefit of one, to 
whom the frequenters of the theatre are every 
night so largely indebted, for the entertainment 
which they receive. 

MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE Harmonic Society, under the presidency 
of the Reverend Mr. Law, convened on Thursday 
evening, the 18 th instant, at Dr. Green’s church, 
in Arch-street, when a number of elegant tunes, 
composed by Mr. Law, were sung, by a numerous 
company of ladies and gentlemen, members of 
the society ; in which the charms of melody were 
accompanied by the no less delightful charms of 
conspicuous beauty. A pertinent and elegant 
oration, on the science of music, was delivered by 
Mr. Jamas A. Neal, principal of the Young Ladies* 
Academy, of which the orator very happily took a 
retrospective view, from the earliest ages of anti- 
quity 5 and, after dwelling, with much ingenuity, 
on the beauty, sublimity, and importance of sacred 
harmony, concluded by a very urbane and impres- 
sive address to the fair part of the creation, solicit- 


ing their aid m promoting the laudable art of vocal 
music. On the whole, perhaps, those who attend- 
ed, have seldom tasted a more agreeable mental 
repast. 


LEVITY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

Mr. OtDSCBOOL) 

A WRITER, who exhibits a delicacy of moral 
feeling, unhappily too rare in the present corrupt 
age, hath, in one of the evening papers of this 
city, made some animadversions, equally mild and 
judicious , upon the introduction of a new dance, 
called the waltz, into the circles of fashion. I am 
happy to observe, sir, that you are so alarmed up- 
on this occasion, that you have inserted the obser- 
vations of Lyttelton, with an introductory notice 
from your own pen. You have thus adopted them, 
and have given a more extensive circulation to 
this warning against danger, which, perhaps, had 
it not been for the sagacity of Lyttelton, might 
have escaped our notice. Yes, sir, we might have 
seen our manners daily degenerating, the waltz 
becoming more and more prevalent, and might 
have been entirely ignorant, that the deplorable 
state of our morals was attributable to the corrupt 
and corrupting influence of this portentous dance. 

I cannot forbear, sir, from bestowing that com- 
mendation, which I think due to the disinterested- 
ness of the writer, before I proceed further. He 
professes himself to have neither daughter so* 
sisters, yet his allusions are as keen and as indig- 
nant, as if he stood in each of these relations, and 
were contemplating the dishonour of both. 

In one instance only, has he abandoned the course 
of that morality, which he so ably defends. I 
mean, in that unfortunate paragraph, where he ac- 
knowledges the innocence of the dances usually 
practised. I can easily perceive, from the tenor of 
his letter, that he is an enemy to dancing in gene- 
ral. He would have proscribed it, in toto 9 had he 
followed the dictates of his own heart, but, alas ! 
here his virtuous courage failed him. 

That part of his duty, which he has left unper- 
formed, I shall endeavour, in my feeble measure, 
to supply ; and this I shall be able to accomplish 
the more easily, as I shall borrow and adopt many 
of his own expressions, which, I am confident, win 
be found to be as applicable to dancing in general, 
as to the unseemly waltz. 

The following is his description of this new- 
fangled dance : 

“ It is marked by a familiarity of person, a volup- 
' tuousness of movement, a lasciviousness ot look, 
and a destitution of reserve, which must be obnoxi- 
ous to that correct taste, which essentially differs 
both from mad licentiousness, and from prudish 
austerity. It should be further noted, that the 
revolutions are constant and giddy, that the feetef 
the dancers are in close and intimate union, that 
the male supports the female, by gentle pressure 
of the waist, that the female, with skill, occasion- 
ally acquiesces in the softness of the scene, and 
then again repels her partner, and that the eye, 
intent upon the eye, speaks love and pleasure. 
Let me add to the description, that the measures 
of the music are soft and Syrenian, and what sense 
so blunt, as not to perceive the tendency f 
All this is wonderfully exact ; not in the least 
overcharged . Yet I am surprised, that it did not 
strike the ingenious author, that almost every syl- 
lable of this animated description is equally applica- 
ble to various parts of the figure of a country-dance 
or cotillion*. Let us first sulvcrt to that figure, which 
is called leading down the middle. The feet of the 
dancers here certainly approximate to tt a dose 
and intimate union ;’ f the extended arms bring the 
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whole frarine into juxta-position ; and * the eye, | 
intent upon the eye, speaks love and pleasure. "•••. 
Some persons indeed, instead of looking at their 
partners, modestly look down at their shoes, and 
mark the motiohs of iheir own feet ; but this cus- 
tom is not very general, and, I believe, is not muen 
applauded. Indeed, the eye speaks less love and 
pleasure in the waltz, than in any other dance. 
In order to prevent vertigo, they are, for the most 
part, immovably fixed upon one point, and this 
gives to the countenance an uniform expression of 
gravity. u The revolutions are constant and 
giddy," in many of the most usual figures of cotil- 
lions and country-dances. The zeal of the author 
has, however, misled him m a small degree, or he 
would not have found fault with this effect. Gid- 
diness from pleasure has no resemblance, except 
in name, to giddiness from rapid revolution. The 
former is a metaphorical expression, the latter, 
wherever it exists, is apt to be attended with some 
slight degree of sickness ; a sensation very incom- 
patible with that tribe of voluptuous feelings, which 
he so warmly describes. If, from habit, these re- 
volutions have ceased to produce this effect, the 
Whole train of dangers connected with them, of 
course, ceases. There is not much difference 
between the familiarity of person in a waltz, and 
in an allemande or promenade. In the one in- 
stance, if I might be allowed to attempt at a faint 
imitation of Lyttelton's style, the arms are amo- 
rously entwined behind, and, in the other, before 
of the dancers. 

I too am a “ lover of the invaluable Spectator," 
and hare read, with much pleasure, the complaints 
of the honest citizen, with respect to the obnoxious 
figures of some of the dances of his day. But 
why should I here be again compelled to trace a 
deficiency of virtuous courage in my estimable 
moralist ? Why has he supprest the definition, 
given in the letter to which he alludes, of “ set- 
ting,” that figure, common both to country-dances 
and cotillions ? The honest man describes it, as 
a * most impudent and lascivious step," of which 
he cannot convey a better idea, than by observing, 
that it is u the very reverse of back to back."* 

Why did he suppress the comment of the Spec- 
tator, in which he so happily enlarges on the dan- 
gerous consequences which may result, from the 
great familiarities between the two sexes, in the 
country-dance, unless he were afraid that some of 
■the remarks might appear ironical, and that he 
might prove more than he wished to do ? 

Permit me then, Mr. Oldschool, to advance a 
step or two further than Lyttelton, in the cause 
®f morality. Permit me to propose, that the “ las- 
civious steps and melting music" of the cotillion 
and country-dance may be banished, together with 
the waltz, to the east, in order M to preserve alive, 
by frolic, attitude, and gesture, the glimmering 

flame, in the bosom of a pampered Achmet." 

Henceforth, let no dance be witnessed in our fes- 
tive circles, except the solemn minuet ; and to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, the inflammatory conse- 
quences which naturally follow the joining of 
lutnds, let masters of ceremonies, of advanced age 
and approved discretion, be appointed, who shall 
tee that the hands, both of the gentleman and his 
partner, are covered with, at least, two pair of 
substantial leather gloves. 

I would fain* sir, explode dancing altogether, for 
ewery modification of it retains more or less of 
those voluptuous features, which Lyttelton has 
sketched, . with such truth and correctness ; 
bflit I despair of introducing a change, so beneficial 
to the morals of the rising generation, and there- 
for must sigh and submit; but I will not despair ; 
I will call upon Lyttelton to assist me. 1 trust, 
thtt I have clearly proved, that the same objections 
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apply to the cotillion and country-dance, as to the 
waltz ; and I therefore now call upon him, with 
confidence, either to withdraw, forthwith, his ob- 
jections to the waltz, or to unite with me, in con- 
demning every species of dancing, as utterly sub- 
versive of morality, and highly pernicious to the 
best interests of society. I am, sir, 

Yours, &c. 

IRON ECU LlIS. 


MISCELLANY. 

FROM THE MICROCOSM. 

As the yotmg olive in *ome sylvan scene. 

Crown'd by fresh fountains with eternal greet** 

Lifts the gay head, in snowy flowrets fair. 

And plays and dances to the gentle air ; 

When lo! a whirlwind from high heaven invades 
The tender plant, and withers all its shades; 

It lays uprooted in its genial bed, 

A lovely ruin} now defac'd and dead. 

POPE. 

IT is an observation, founded on a general survey 
of mankind, and which, I am afraid, a closer in- 
spection would not controvert, that one half of the 
world knows not how the other exists. This, how- 
ever, might, in part, be attributed to the insuffi- 
ciency of human nature, were it not a melancholy 
truth, that their negligence in this point is equal 
to their ignorance. Nursed in the lap of luxury, 
the son of fortune, whose budding hopes have 
never been nipped by the blast of adversity, turns 
his eyes, with contemptuous disgust, from the 
cheerless scenes of penury and distress, to the 
dazzling glare, which, under pretence of lulling 
sorrow, stares reflection out of countenance, and 
convicts reason of cynicism, by the specious ap- 
pearance of indulging harmless gaiety. The list- 
less apathist, becalmed in his own insensibility, 
looks with a vacant eye on the terrors of conflict- 
ing passion; or, as the utmost exertion of his 
pity, endeavours to allay the storm of a weak but 
generous mind, with the dictatorial precepts of a 
close tted philosopher. 

Those, of the above description, I warn to pro- 
ceed no farther in this paper. To the feeling, and 
in this community I should hope the major part 
of my readers, the authenticity of the following 
story will carry with it a sufficient apology. 

The father of Frederic having, from an early 
pique, secluded himself from mankind, devoted an 
ample fortune to his family, his stables, and his 
cellar, in the extremity of Somersetshire. He was 
naturally of a morose, saturnine temper, which a 
considerable quantity of port, regularly discussed 
after dinner, for a continuance of thirty years, had 
•not a little contributed to heighten. The usual 
companion of his leisure hours was the parish at- 
torney, a supple knave, who, as occasion served, 
could rail at the times, praise the wine, take snuff, 
or ring for t'other bottle • Argument, it is natural 
to suppose, would not have beguiled many hours 
with such a duumvirate ; but the 'squire was too 
distrustful of any thing human, to be circumvent- 
ed in the common way, and his Achates too much 
a master of arts to attempt it. 

By a feint, therefore, at first of opposition, and 
at every convenient opportunity of conviction, he 
frequently flattered this petty tyrant more agree- 
ably, and sometimes allured him to his own opi- 
nion. The subject of his eldest son’s education 
was long on the tapis; the squire being too much 
of a misanthrope to relish the idea of a public 
school, and the lawyer too jealous of the boy’s 
growing influence, not to wish so powerful an ob- 
stacle removed. At length, however, by a more 
than usual exertion of artifice, he wheedled the 
old gentleman out of his prejudices, and, at ten 
years of age, Frederic was sent to Eton. Even at 
this, early period; the natural warmth of his dispo- 


sition had began to display itsdf. Open, candid, 
and generous, his heart was the constant compp - 
nion of his hand, and his tongue the r.rtlcss index 
of his mind. As his ideas expanded, his virtues 
seemed to have acquired a larger scope ; and the 
unsuspecting generosity which had before induced 
him heedlessly to deposit his joys and griefs with 
every stranger, to have been matured into a warm 
philanthropic benevolence for human nature, and a 
rorfi antic attachment to the few, who were the 
more immediate objects of his affections. Exposed 
alike to the attacks of all the generous passions, 
the impetuous sallies of his temper w ere as easily 
suppressed as excited. Jealous in the extreme of 
obligations, and keenly sensitive, in any point 
which appealed to his honour or compassion, he 
was always a stranger to the calm serenity of 
a virtuous mind, and ultimately overwhelmed 
by those feelings, which are so often the pleasing 
curse of a luxuriant imagination. 

To these qualifications of the heart, Frederie 
added the endowments of an elegant fancy ; often 
indeed too impatient of the necessary restrictions 
of art, but naturally corrected by so pure a taste, 
as to enable him to discern, with admirable per- 
spicuity, the limits of true and false beauty ; and 
those of his classical compositions, which peculi- 
arly struck his ideas, united that vivid, energetic 
glow of thought, which true genius alone can con- 
ceive, to a simple chastity of expression, which 
only correct judgment can define. As an agree- 
able polish to so much intrinsic merit, his counte* 
nance was lively and animated, his figure genteel, 
and his manners engaging. 

In human, as in inanimate nature, similar qua- 
lities will have a mutual attraction. By directing 
our thoughts to the same objects ; by viewing each 
other's ideas with a sympathetic benevolence ; nay, 
even by those friendly contests, which, in the most 
perfect unanimity of opinion, the digressive sallies 
of enthusiasm sometimes give rise to, but which 
tend only to diversify the calm of universal con- 
currence, we insensibly glide into that intimate 
harmony, without which society is but a state of 
armed neutrality, little superior to the open war- 
fare of savage nature. By each of these ties, was a 
romantic friendship cemented between Frederic 
and Edmond; their sentiments and inclinations 
mutually led them to a tender regard for each 
other's virtues. And, as they were equally blessed 
with all external contingencies towards happiness 
in future, they looked fonvard, with satisfaction, to 
the scene of active life, which seemed to invite 
them to the honourable exertion of their abilities. 

But, alas ! so fair a morning was overcast in its 
dawn. Frederic's virtues, which, though they 
could not have prolonged his existence, might at 
least have entitled him to a calm resignation of his 
breath, and the sublime satisfaction of a tranquil 
mind, in the awful moment of dissolution, were 
blasted by the artful insinuations of a villain. The 
worthy perpetrator of this precious piece of vil- 
lainy, had, by magnifying puerile foibles into the 
premeditated depravities of a black heart, at length 
so estranged the affections of his father, as to pre- 
vail on him to make a will, entirely in his own 
favour ; and the first notice of his displeasure was 
conveyed to Frederic by the executor, some aays 
after his death. 

Melancholy,* to a soft and lively mind is at first 
an unwelcome stranger ; the propensity tQ indulge 
its sensations is strongly engrafted in our natures, 
and we feel our own weakness, though we cannot 
overcome it. It was in vain that Frederic called 
to mind every consolatory precept, which philo- 
sophy can so well suggest, but human nature so ill 
practice on these occasions ; he began to lose his 
relish for society, and even to avoid the company 
of a friend, to whom he could now look on his at- 
tachment in no other light than as a burthen. 
The quick jealousy of Edmond d}d not let this ♦d* 
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teration pass unobserved. He endeavoured, by an 
increased attention, to dispel the cloud he per- 
ceived lowering on his friend’s spirits ; but in vain. 
Resolved, therefore, by one effort, to request that 
confidence, which lirs esteem taught him he was 
entitled to, he took the opportunity of communi- 
cating one day his observations, and complaining 
of that reserve, which had before been a stranger 
to their intercourse. Frederic felt this reproach, 
and resolved to sacrifice his own feelings to those 
of his friend. “ Edmond,” said he, “ hitherto we 
have lived together in the most uninterrupted 
union; that we might have died as we have lived, was 
the fondest hope my imagination ever cherished ; 
that hope is blasted, W hatever may have dictated 
this letter, I am guiltless of having given the most 
trivial occasion for it.” 

Edmond read the letter with that mixed emo- 
tion, which a good mind feels at the calamity of 
a friend, and the prospect of relieving it. “ My 
friend,” he replied, u what delicacy would other- 
wise have prevented me from pressing, your can- 
dour has forced from me ; need I tell you, that 
Providence has furnished me with ample means 
for our mutual happiness; despise, while I have 
a hand to serve you, the frowns of fortune, and, if 
that should fail, let us encounter poverty together, 
and die as wc have lived, united 

“ No, Edmond, my pride forbids me to live a 
dependent, even on your generosity ; my misery 
shall never be a burden to you. The wide world 
is before me ; my life has not been so blackened 
with guilt, but I shall somewhere find an asylum, 
however wretched, to exchange a miserable exist- 
ence for a tranquil dissolution ; you may run that 
race of glory which is denied to me ; and may the 
recollection of your lost friend sometimes diffuse a 
pleasing melancholy over the moment of reflection; 
but never, never embitter that uninterrupted feli- 
city, which your virtues are so amply entitled 
to.” 

Edmond had scarce strength to urge his request, 
till Frederic, foreseeing that the execution of his 
gloomy purpose might be prevented by the jea- 
lous vigilance of his friend, appeared by degrees 
to soften into compliance, and relieved his present 
anxiety by a momentary affectation of tranquillity; 
He was scarce however retired to his chamber, 
when, having directed a small note to Edmond, he 
threw himself into a chaise, and arrived late in the 
evening in the metropolis. Regardless of the ob- 
jects around him, and solely inveloped in the con- 
templation of the scene he bad just quitted, he 
threw himself on a bed in the inn, at which he 
alighted ; and with partial dozes, which only serv- 
ed to render his situation more horrible, he reflec- 
ted on his miseries till morning. As soon as it 
was light, he determined to hire a lodging in some 
obscure part of the tarwn, where he might elude 
the prying generosity of his friend, and endeavour 
to protract a miserable existence, which an enthu- 
siastic sense of religion alone prevented him from 
sacrificing to his despair. For this purpose he 
fixed on a miserable garret, in those gloomy re- 
gions, at sight of which even adversity recoils; here, 
with the assistance of a few books, which he had 
brought with him for the purpose, he endeavoured 
10 beguile that hollow misery, which continually' 
preyed on his vitals. And that no neglect of reli- 
gious duty might embitter his reflections, deter- 
mined to apply himself to some means of support- 
ing life. Still therefore cherishing the idea of in- 
dependence, however wretched, he determined to 
enlist himself among a tribe of translators, employ- 
ed by an eminent bookseller ; vainly hoping, that 
while he earned his miserable pittance, by a return 
of labour, the obligation would be considered as 
mutual. But he soon found that there is not so 
abject a slave as a hireling scribbler, nor so tyran- 
nical a despot as an illiterate churl, who pays for 
learning and potatoes with the same remorseless 


stupidity. The imperious arrogance of this bashaw, 
and the gross adulation and vulgar merriment of 
his fellow servants, was little suited to the proud 
sensibility of Frederic. He endured, however, 
the insults of the one, and jests of the others, till 
a fever, brought on by his continual agitation of 
spirits, actually deprived him of this means of earn- 
ing a subsistence, and stretched him on his truckle 
bed, amidst all the horrors of famine, indigence, 
disease, and despair. 

In the meantime, Edmond, whose violent afflic- 
tion for the departure of his friend, had for some time 
reduced his life to a precarious situation : as soon 
as lie found his health in some degree re-establish- 
ed, determined to abandon a spot, which only pre- 
sented to his mind a gloomy recollection of the 
days that were gone, and to follow the fortunes of 
his friend. Having accordingly laid the circum- 
stances before his father, he obtained a full per- 
mission to gratify his inclination. He repaired to 
London, as supposing Frederic would abscond in 
some obscure spot of a labyrinth, in which he was 
most likely to be effectually concealed. 

After a fortnight's fruitless search, when a set- 
tled gloom had begun to throw a damp on all his 
hopes of success, happening one day to enter the 
shop of Frederic’s late employer, he overheard the 
literary monarch enforcing his daily rebuke with 
sundry oaths and ejaculations ; and among other 
particulars, bitterly complaining of the absence of 
the pale dismal young man, who had lately enlisted 
in his service. This description immediately ( 
figured to his imagination his dejected friend; 
tremblingly alive with this idea, he eagerly inquir- 
ed his lodging, determining immediately to satisfy 
the fearful curiosity, which his late absence had 
inspired. His first emotions a little subsided, he 
resolved previously to apply for medical assistance ; 
that in case of any urgent necessity, it might be at 
hand. For this purpose he visited the late Dr. 

, and it was by his advice that he determined 

to spare his friend’s weak and exhausted spirits 
the agitation of a sudden interview. 

It was not without considerable emotion that 
Edmond entered a dreary hut, whose very appear- 
ance was calculated to inspire misery ; it was from 
the hag, who owned this mansion, that he learned, 
that her lodger had for some time kept his bed ; 
and was so reduced, by three days almost total ab- 
stinence, as to be frequently deprived of under- 
standing. Shocked as he was at this information, 
he saw the propriety of the physician's advice suf- 
ficiently, to take his stand at the door of the apart- 
ment, in order to watch the most favourable op- 
portunity for an interview. 

Frederic’s strength had been that evening so 
far exhausted by a preceding delirium, as to afford 
him, for a short time, the wretched possession of 
his faculties. He was kneeling, with great appar- 
ent agony, before a bible, and grasping with a con- 
vulsive gripe the foot of his bed, as if by the exer- 
tion of his nerves, to awaken his fainting soul from 
the torpor, which seemed to be gathering on it, at 
every interval of empassioned phrensy. There is 
in solitary misery, a comfortless horror in brood- 
ing over misfortunes, which far exceeds even the 
cutting pangs we feel when those we love are in- 
volved in our calamities. In the latter situation 
we have a pleasing object to rest the external sense 
on; and the very gratification of our feelings on 
such an occasion, diffuses a tranquil luxury over 
our sorrows ; in the former, all is dark and com- 
fortless, and a knawing horror perpetually sug- 
gests ideas, which the gangrened imagination, 
while it trembles to nourish, is unable to resist the 
indulgence of. Such was the situation of Frcde^ 
ric, when the recollection of the past, the hor- 
ror of the present, and the prospect of the 
future, drew from the bottom of his soul “ Oh l 
that I had the wings of a dove, then would I fly 
away and be at rest." Edmond could at this eja- 


culationno longer contain himself, but hushing in- 
to the room, and hanging over his fainting friend, 
“ All may yet be well," said he, « we may yet live 
to renew cur pleasures ; to pursue those fond pro« 
jects, which your too delicate generosity has so 
cruelly interrupted !” The well-known voice sound- 
ed on Frederic's dying senses, and recalled a mo- 
mentary exertion of his languid spirit ; “ Never, 
never, it is past ! Oh i Edmond, it is past !” then 
darting a look of despairing agony to Heaven, he 
exclaimed, in a trembling voice, “ My God ! My 
God ! v/hy hast thou forsaken me ?*' and sinking 
into the arms of his friend, groaned out his soul, 
and expired. 


POLITICS. 

TEOM THE NEW-YORK EVENING POST. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENTS 
MESSAGE , CONTINUED* 

No. XVI. 

THE president, as a politician, is in one sense 
particularly unfortunate. He furnishes frequent 
opportunities of arraying him against himself... .of 
combating his opinions at one period by his opi- 
nions at another. Without doubt a wise and good 
man may, on proper grounds, relinquish an opinion 
which he has once entertained, and the change 
may even serve as a proof of candour and integ- 
rity. But with such a man, especially in matters of 
high public importance, changes of this sort must 
be rare. The contrary is always a mark either of a 
weak and versatile mind, or of an artificial and de- 
signing character, which, accommodating its creed 
to circumstances, takes up or lays down’ an article 
of faith, just as may suit a present convenience. 

The question in agitation respecting the judici- 
ary department, calls up another instance of oppo- 
sition between the former ideas of Mr. Jefferson* 
and his recent conduct. The leading positions* 
which have been advanced as explanatory of the. 
policy of the constitution, in the structure of the 
different departments, and as proper to direct the 
interpretation of the provisions, which were con- 
trived to secure the independence and firmness of 
the judges, are to be seen in a very emphatical and 
distinct form in the Notes on Virginia. The pas- 
sage, in which they appear, deserves to be cited 
at length, as well for its intrinsic merit, as by w*f 
of comment upon the true character of its author ; 
presenting an interesting contrast between the 
maxims, which experience had taught him while 
governor of Virginia, and those, which now guide 
him as the official head of a great party in*the 
United States. 

It is in these words*.... 

“ All the powers of government, legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judiciary, result to the legislative bodf* 
The concentrating these in the same hands is pre- 
cisely the definition of despotic governments 
will be no alleviation that these powers will be ex- 
ercised by a plurality ^of hands, and not by a sin- 
gle one. One hundred and seventy-three despots 
would surely be as oppressive as one. Let those* 
who doubt it, turn their eyes on the republic of 
Venice. As little will it avail us that they are 
chosen by ourselves. An elective despotism was not 
the government we fought for; but one, which 
should not only be founded on free principles, but fit 
which the powers of government should be so di-‘ 
vided and balanced among several bodies of magi** 
tracy, as that no one could transcend their legaft 
limits, without being effectually checked and w* 
trained by the others. For this reason that con- 
vention,^ which passed the ordinance of govern- 
ment, laid its foundation on this basis, that the to*, 
gislativt, executive, and judiciary department* 
should be separate and distinct, so that no pcrn &8 
should exercise the powers of more thou one of 
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them at the same time. But no barrier was pro* 
tided between these several powers • The judiciary 
and executive members were left dependent on the 
legislative for their subsistence in office, and some 
of them for their continuance in it. If, therefore, 
the legislative' assumes executive and judiciary 
powers, no opposition is likely to be made : nor if 
made, can be effectual ; because, in that case, they 
may put their proceedings into the form of an act of 
assembly, which will reuder them obligatory on 
the other branches. They have accordingly in 
many instances decided rights , which should have been 
left to judicial controversy ; and the direction of the 
executive, during the whole time af their session , is 
becoming habitual and familiar . 

This passage fully recognizes these several im- 
portant truths : that the tendency of our govern- 
ments is towards a concentration of the powers of the 
different departments in the legislative body ; that 
such a concentration is precisely the definition oj 
despotism , and that an effectual barrier between the 
respective departments ought to exist. It also, by 
a strong implication, admits that offices during,^™*/ 
behaviour are independent of the legislature for 
their continuance in office. This implication 
seems to be contained in the following sentence : 
“The judiciary and executive members were left 
dependent on the legislature for their subsistence 
in office, and ome of them for their continuance in 
it" The wdrd ‘ some* implies that others were 
not left thus dependent ; and to what description 
of officers can the exception be better applied, than 
to the judges, the tenure of whose offices was 
during good behaviour ? 

The sentiments of the president, delivered at a 
period when he can be supposed to have been un- 
der so improper bias, must be regarded by all 
those, who respect his judgment, as no light evi- 
dence of the truth of the doctrine, for which we 
contend. Let us, however, resume and pursue 
the subject on its merits, without relying upon the 
aid of ip variable and fallible an authority. 

At so early part of the discussion in this exami- 
nation, a construction of the constitution was sug- 
gested, to which it may not be amiss to return. It 
amounts to this, that congress have power to new- 
model, op even to abrogate an inferior court, but 
oot to abolish the office or emoluments of a judge 
of such court previously appointed. In the con- 
gressional debates, some of the speakers against 
the repealing law appear to have taken it for grant- 
ed, that the abrogation of the court must draw with 
it the abolition of the judges , and, therefore, have 
denied in totality, the power of abrogation. In the 
course of these papers too, it has been admitted, 
that if the preservation of the judges cannot be re- 
conciled with the power to annul the court, then 
the existence of this power is rightly denied. But 
in an affair of such vast magnitude, it is all-im- 
portant to survey with the utmost caution the 
ground to be taken, and then to take and maintain 
it with inflexible fortitude and perseverance. 
Truth will be most likely to prevail, when the ar- 
gument^ which support it stop at a temperate 
mean) consistent with practical convenience. Ex- 
cess is always error. There is hardly any theore- 
tic hypothesis, which, carried to a certain extreme, 
does apt become practically false. In construing 
a constitution, it is wise as far as possible to pur- 
sue a course, which will reconcile essential princi- 
ples with convenient modifications. If guided by 
this spu£t, in the great question, which seems des- 
tined to decide the fate of our government, it is 
helieve^ that the result will accord with the con- 
struetjaaj^ that congress have a right to change or 
abolish jpferior courts , but not to abolish the actual 
Pdges.\ 

Towards the support of this construction, it has 
been in another place, that the courts and 

the jampxre distinct legal entities, which, in 
tootcix^jpfiop of law, may exist independently the 


one of the other....mutualIy related, but not inse- 
parable. The act proposed to be repealed exem- 
plifies this idea in practice. It abolishes the dis- 
trict courts of Tennessee and Kentucky, and 
transfers their judges to one of the circuit courts. 
Though the authorities and jurisdiction of those 
courts are vested in the circuit court, to which the 
judges are transferred ; yet the identity of the 
courts ceasfc. It cannot be maintained that courts 
so different in their organization and jurisdiction 
are the same ; nor could a legislative transfer of 
the judges have been constitutional, but upon the 
hypothesis, that the office of a judge may survive 
the court, of which he is a member : A new ap- 
pointment by the executive, of two additional 
judges for the circuit court would otherwise have 
been necessary. 

This precedent in all its points is correct, and 
exhibits a rational operation of the construction, 
which regards the office of the judge as distinct 
from the court, as one of the elements or constitu- 
ent parts, of which it is composed ; not as a mere 
incident, that must perish with its principal. 

It will not be disputed, that the constitution 
might have provided in terms , and with effect, that 
an inferior court, which had been established by law, 
might by law be abolished ; nevertheless, that the 
judges of such court should retain the offices of 
judges of the United States, with the emoluments 
before attached to their offices. The operation of 
fcuch a provision would be, that when the court 
was abolished, all the functions to be executed in 
that court would be suspended, and the judge could 
only continue to exert the authorities and perform 
the duties, which might before have been perform- 
ed, without reference to causes pending in court ; 
but he would have the capacity to be annexed to 
another court, without the intervention of a new 
appointment, and by that annexation, simply to 
renew the exercise of the authorities and duties, 
which had been suspended. 

If this might have been the effect of positive and 
explicit provision, why may it not likewise be the 
result of provisions, which, presenting opposite 
considerations, point to the same conclusion, as a 
compromise calculated to reconcile those consider- 
ations with each other, and to unite different ob- 
jects of public utility ? Surely the affirmative in- 
fringes no principle of legal construction, trans- 
gresses no rule of good sense. 

Let us then enquire, whether there are not in 
this case opposite and conflicting considerations, 
demanding a compromise of this nature ? On the 
one hand, it is evident that if an inferior court once 
instituted, though found inconvenient, cannot be 
abolished, this is tq entail upon the community the 
mischief, be it more or less, of a first error in the 
administration of the government. On the other 
hand, it is no less evident, that if the judges hold 
their offices at the discretion of the legislature, 
they cease to be a co-ordinate, and become a de- 
pendent branch of the government ; from which 
dependence mischiefs infinitely greater are to be 
expected. 

All these mischiefs, the lesser as well as the 
greater, arc avoided by saying, u Congress may 
aboilsh the courts, but the judges shall retain their of- 
fices, with the apurtenant emoluments The only 
remaining inconvenience then, will be one too in- 
significant to weigh in a national scale, that is, the 
expence of the compensations of the incumbents 
during their lives. The future and permanent ex- 
pence will be done away. 

But will this construction secure the benefits 
proposed by the constitution from the independent 

tenure of judicial office ? Substantially it will 

The main object is to preserve the judges from be- 
ing influenced by an apprehension of the loss of 
the advantages of office. As this loss could not be 
incurred, that influence would not exist. Their 
firmness could not be assailed by the danger of be- 
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ing superseded, and perhaps consigned to 
Let it be added, that when it was understood not 
to be in the power of the legislature to deprive the 
judges of their offices and emoluments, it would 
be a great restraint upon the factious motives, 
which might induce the abolition of a court. This 
would be much less likely to happen, unless for ge- 
nuine reasons of public utility ; and of course there 
would be a much better prospect of the stability of 
judiciary establishments. 

No. XVII. 

IT was intended to have concluded the argu- 
ment respecting the judiciary department with 
the last number. But a speech lately delivered* 
in the house of representatives, having since ap- 
peared, which brings forward one new position, 
and reiterates some others in a form well calcu- 
lated to excite prejudice, it may not be useless to 
devote some further attention to the subject. 

The new position is, that the clause of the con- 
stitution enabling the judges to hold their offices 
during good behaviour, ought to be understood to 
have reference to the executive only, because all of- 
fices are holden of the president 1 1 

This is the second example of a doctrine, con- 
trary to every republican idea, broached in the 
course of this debate, by the advocates of the re- 
pealing lawf. Had a federalist uttered the senti- 
ment, the cry of monarchy would have resounded 
from one extremity of the United States to the 
other. It would have been loudly proclaimed that 
the mask was thrown aside, by a glaring attempt 
to transform the servants of the people into the 
supple tools of presidential ambition. But now, 
to justify a plain resolution of the constitution, and 
serve a party purpose, this bold and dangerous po- 
sition is avowed, without hesitation or scruple, from 
a quarter remarkable for the noisy promulgation 
of popular tenets. 

The position is not correct; and it is of a nature 
to demand the indignant reprobation of every real 
republican. In the theory of all the American 
constitutions, offices are holden of the government, 
in other words, of the people through the government • 
The appointment is indeed confined to a particular 
organ, and in instances, in which it is not other- 
wise provided by the constitution or the laws, the 
removal of the officer is left to the pleasure or dis- 
cretion of that organ. But both these acts sup- 
pose merely an instrumentality of the organ ; 
from the necessity or expediency of the people's 
acting in such cases by an agent. They do not 
suppose the substitution of the agent to the peo- 
ple, as the object of the fealty or allegiance of the 
officer. 

It is said that the word holden is a technical form, 
denoting tenure, and implying that there is one 
who holds, another of whom the thing is holden. 
This assertion is indeed agreeable to the common 
use of the word in our law books. But it is hardly 
to be presumed that is was employed in the con- 
stitution in so artificial a sense. It is more likely 
that it was designed to be the equivalent of the 
words possess, enjoy. Yet let the assertion be 
supposed correct. In this case, it must also be 
remembered that the term in this technical sense 
includes two things: the quantity of interest in the 
subject holden, and the meritorious consideration, 
upon which the grant is made ; which, in many 
cases, includes service or rent, in all fealty; this 
last forming emphatically the link or tie between 
the lord and the tenant, the sovereign and the of- 
ficer. Will any one dare to say that fealty or alle- 


•B/ Mr. Giles. 

fThe other is a denial of the right of the courts to keep 
the legislature within its constitutional bounds, which trans- 
gress them inoperative. 
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giance, as applied to the government of the United 
States, is due from the officer to the president ?.... 
Certainly it is not. It is due to the people in their 
political capacity. If so, it will follow that the 
office is holden not of the president, but of the na- 
tion, government, or state. 

It is remarkable that the constitution has every 
where used the language w officers of the United 
States,* * as if to denote the relation between the 
officer and the sovereignty ; as if to exclude the 
dangerous pretension that he is the mere creature 
of the executive ; accordingly, he is to take' an oath 
“ to support the constitution,” that is, an oath of 
fidelity to the government ; but no oath of any kind 
to the president. 

Ift the theory of the British government, it is 
entirely different. There the majesty of the na- 
tion is understood to reside in the prince. He is 
deemed the real sovereign. He is, emphatically, ] 
the fountain of honour. Allegiance is due to him ; J 
and, consequently, public offices are, in the true 
notion of tenure, holden of him. But in our con- | 
stitution, the president is not the sovereign ; the j 
sovereignty is vested in the government, collective- ! 
ly ; and it is of the sovereignty, strictly and tech- 
nically speaking, that a public officer holds his 
office. 

If this view of the matter be just, the basis of the 
argument, in point of fact, fails ; and the principle 
of it suggests an opposite conclusion, namely, that 
the condition of good behaviour is obligatory on the 
whole government, and ought to operate as a bar- 
rier against any authority, by which the displace- 
ment of the judges from their offices may be, di- 
rectly or indirectly, effected. 

In the same speech, much stress has been laid 
on the words “ during their continuance in office,'* 
as implying that the compensation of the judge 
was liable to cease by a legislative discontinuance 
of the office. If the words had been during the 
continuance of the office , the argument would have 
been pertinent ; but as they stand, a different in- 
ference, if any, is to be drawn from them. They 
seem rather to relate to the continuance of the of- 
ficer, than to that of the office. But in truth, an 
inference either way, is a pitiful subtlety. The 
clause is neutral ; its plain and simple meaning 
' being, that the compensation shall not be dimi- 
nished while the judge retains the office. It throws 
no light whatever on the question how he may law- 
fully cease to possess it. 

Another point is pressed with great earnestness, 
and with greater plausibility. It is this, that the 
constitution must have intended to attach recom- 
pence to service, and cannot be supposed to have 
meant to bestow compensation, where, in the opi- 
nion of the legislature, no service was necessary. 
Without doubt, the .constitution does contemplate 
service as the ground of compensation ; but it like- 
wise takes it for granted, that the legislature will 
be circumspect in the institution of offices; and es- 
pecially, that it will be careful to establish none of 
a permanent nature, which will not be permanent- 
ly useful. And with this general presumption, 
the constitution anticipates no material inconveni- 
ence Irom the permanency of judicial offices, con- 
nected with permanent emoluments. And though 
it should have foreseen that cases might happen, 
in which the service was not needed, yet there is 
no difficulty whatever in the supposition, that it 
was willing to encounter the trivial contingent evil 
of having to maintain a few superfluous officers, in 
order to obtain the immense good of establishing 
and securing the independence of the courts of 
justice. A readiness of the officer to render ser- 
vice to the will of the government, is the consider- 
ation as to him for continuing the compensation. 
But the essential inducement is the public utility 
incident to the independency of the judicial cha- 
racter. As to the supposition of an cuormpus 


abuse of power, by creating a long list of sinecures, 
and a numerous host of pensioners ; whenever 
such & thing shall happen, it will constitute one. of 
those extreme cases, which, on the principle of 
necessity, may authorise extra-constitutional re- 
medies. But these are cases, which can never be 
appealed to, for the interpretation of any constitu- 
tion, which, in meting out the power of the govern- 
ment, must be supposed to adjust them on the pre- 
sumption of a fair execution. 

A further topic of argument is that our doctrine 
would equally restrain the legislature from abolish- 
ing offices held during pleasure'. But this is not 
true. The two things stand on different ground. 
First, the executive has such an agency in the enac- 
ting of laws, that as a general rule, the displace- 
ment cannot happen aguinst his pleasure. Second, 
the pleasure of the president, in all cases not par- 
ticularly excepted, is understood to be subject to 
the direction of the law. Third, an officer during 
pleasure, having merely a revocable interest, the 
abolition of his office is no infringement of his 
right. In substance he is a tenant at the will of 
the govenment, liable to be discontinued by the 
executive organ, in the form of a removal; by 
the legislative in the form of an abolition of the of- 
fice. These different considerations reconcile the 
legislative authority to abolish, with the prerogative 
of the chief magistrate to remove, and with the 
temporary right of individual, to hold. And, 
therefore, there is no reaspn against the exercise of 
such an authority ; nothing to form an exception 
to the general competency of the legislative power to 
provide for the public welfare • Very different is 
the case as to the judges. The most persuasive 
motives of public policy, the safety of liberty itself, 
require that the judges shall be independent of the 
legislative body ; in order to maintain effectually 
the separation between the several departments. 
The provision that their compensation shall not be 
diminished, is a clear constitutional indication, 
that their independence was intended to be guard- 
ed against the legislature. The express declara- 
tion that they shall hold their offices during good 
behaviour, that is, upon a condition dependent an 
themselves , is repugnant to the hypothesis, that they 
shall hold at the mere pleasure of others . Provi- 
sions, which profess to confer rights upon indivi- 
duals, are always entitled to a liberal interpretation 
in support of the rights, and ought not, without 
necessity, to receive an interpretation subversive 
of them. Provisions, which respect the organiza- 
tion of a co-ordinate branch of the government, 
ought to be construed in such a manner, as to pro- 
cure for it stability and efficiency, rather than in 
such a manner as render it weak, precarious, and 
dependent. These various and weighty reasons 
serve to establish strong lines of discrimination be- 
tween judicial and other officers ; and to prove that 
no inference can be drawn from the power of the 
legislature as to the latter, which will be applicable 
to the former. 

One more defence of this formidable claim, 
is attempted to be drawn from the example of the 
judiciary establishment of Great Britain. It is ob- 
| served that this establishment, the theme of copi- 
| pus eulogy on account of the independence of the 
judges, places those officers upon a footing far less 
firm than will be that of the judges of the United 
States, even admitting the right of congress to 
abolish their offices, by abolishing the courts, of 
which they are members : And as one prpof of the 
assertion it is mentioned; that the English judges 
are removcable by the king, on the address of the 
two houses of parliament. 

All this might be very true, and yet prove no- 
' thing as to what is or ought to be the construction 
of our constitution on this point. It is plain from 
the provision respecting compensation, that the 
'framer* of that constitution intended to prop the 


independence of our judges beyond the precah- 1 
tions, which have been adopted in England, in fes- 1 
pect to the judges of that country ; and the inten- 
tion apparent in this particular, is an argument ’ 
that the same spirit may have governed other pro- 
visions. Cogent reasons have been assigned, ap. , 
pi i cable to our system, and not applicable to the 
British system, for securing the independence of 
our judges against the legislative, as well as against 
the executive power. 

It is alleged that the statute of Great Britain of 
the 1 3 of William III was the model, from which- 
the framers of our constitution copied the provi- 
sions for the independence of our judiciary. It is 
certainly true, that the idea of the tenure of office 
during good behaviour, found in several of our con- 
stitutions, is borrowed from that source. But it 
is evident that the framers of our federal system 
did not mean to confine themselves to that model. 
Hence the restraint of the legislative discretion, as 
to compensation ; hence the omission of the pro- 
vision for the removal of the judges by the execu- 
tive, on the application of the two branches of the 
legislature ; a provision which has been imitated 
in some of the state governments. 

This very omission affords no Tight inference 
that it was the intention to depart from the princi- 
ple of making the judges removeable from office, 
by the co-operation or interposition of the legisla- 
tive body. Why else was this qualification of the 
permanent tenure of the office, which forms a con- 
spicuous feature in the British statute, and in some 
of the state constitutions, dropped in the plan of 
the federal government ? 

The insertion of it in the British statute may 
also be supposed to have been dictated by theopi. 
nion, that without a special reservation, the words 
during good behaviour would have imported an ir- 
revocable tenure. If so, the precaution will serve 
to fortify our construction. , . 4 * 

But however it may seem in theory, m fact, 
the difference in the genius of the two govern- 
ments would tend to render the independence 
of the judges more secure under the provision of 
the British statute, than it would be in this coun- 
try upon the construction, which allows to con- 
gress the right to abolish them. The reason is 

this From the constitution of the British mo-, 

narchy, the thing chiefly to be apprehended is, an 
overbearing influence of the crown upon the judges. 
The jealousy of executive influence resting upon 
more powerful motives in that country, than in 
this, it may be expected to operate as a. stronger 
obstacle there, than here ; to an improper cotabi- 
nation between the executive and legislative dc- • 
partments to invade the judiciary. Moreover, tht 
British executive has greater means of resisting 
parliamentary controul, than an 'American execu- 
tive has of resisting the controul of an Anglican 
legislature; consequently the former would hi fa 
less danger than the latter, of being driven to a 
concurrence in measures hostile to the indepen- j 
dence of the judges: And in both these 
there would be greater security for the British than 
for the American judges- 

Thus it is manifest that in every aUiiutla* hi 
which the subject has been placed, the argument 
is victorious against the power of con gressWtfio* 
lish the judges. But what, alas! avails tl&'tfc- 
monstration of this important truth? The ffr ty l 
blow has been struck ! It is no longer possiMet* 
arrest the rash and daring arm" of power/ ‘ Can 
the proof that it has utted without right, Without 
warmnt...-can this heal the wound? Cau it Teno- 
vate the perishing constitution ?..... Yes, let^uahopc 
that this will be the case. Let us trus( tlug 
monitory voice of true patriotism will at fengdi 
rtach the ears of a considerate people 1 ,' arftf 
rouze them to a united, and vigorous cxdfrxm ft>r 
1 the restoration of their violated 
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by means either disorderly of guilty , but by means, 
which the constitution will sanction and reason 
approve. Surely this will be so....A people, who, 
descrying tyranny at a distance, and guided only 
by the light of just principles, before they had yet 
felt the scourge of oppression, could nobly hazard 
all in the defence of theifc rights j....a people, who 
sacrificing their prejudices on the altar of experi- 
ence, and spurning the artifices of insidious dema- 
gogues, could, as a deliberate act of national rea- 
son, adopt and establish for themselves a constitu- 
tion, which bid fair to immortalize their glory and 
their happiness, such a people, though misled for a 
period, will not be the final victims of a delusion, 
alike inauspicious to their reputation and to their 
welfare^ They will not long forget the fame they 
have so justly merited, nor give the world occa- 
sion to ascribe to accident, what has hitherto been 
imputed to wisdom. They will disdain to herd 
with the too long list of degraded nations, who 
have bowed their necks to unworthy idols of their 
own creating....who, immolating their best friends 
at the shrine of falsehood, have sunk under the 
yoke of sycophants and betrayers. They will 
open their eyes, and see the precipice on which 
they stand i They will look around, and select 
from among the throng, the men, w ho have here- 
tofore established a claim to their confidence ; the 
solid basis of able and faithful service ; and they 
will, with indignation and scorn, banish from their 
favour the wretched impostors, who, with honeyed 
lips and guiltful hearts, are luring them to destruc- 
tion ! Admonished by the past, and listening 
again to the counsels of real friends, they will 
make a timely retreat from the danger, which 
threatens.....they will once’ more arrange them- 
selves under the banners of the constitution with 
anxious care will repair the breaches that have 
been made, and will raise new mounds against the 
future assaults of open or secret enemies ! 

LUCIUS CRASSUS. 

Th« following is preserved as a map of tie folly and mad- 
ness of the times. It is a record of republican puerility’. 

Extract of a Utter from a gentleman at Washington, to 
the editor of the Gazette of the United States. 

44 THE ministerialists here are in a most distress- 
ed situation. Mr. Giles and Mr. Mason have both 
gone home, each, it is said, with the patriotic in- 
tention of becoming governor of Virginia. Unless 
they speedily return, it is believed that the presi- 
dent’s sect in the house of representatives will be 
obliged to relinquish the goodly work of reform, 
for want of sufficient acquaintance with business 
to mature their plans, and carry them into execu- 
tion. They complain bitterly, that the gentlemen 
in the minority only point out their absurdities, 
without helping to correct them. Mr. Randolph, 
the chairman of the committe of ways and means, 
complained so piteously of this want of assistance, 
upon the bill which he reported for repealing the 
internal taxes, that Mr. Goddard of Connecticut 
was induced to bring forward an amendment, 
which Mr. Randolph voted for, in the place of one 
which he himself had introduced, and which he 
acknowledged incompetent to the purpose. 

41 The scene exhibited on the 2 1st, upon the 
amendments offered by Mr. Dennis, was diverting 
beyond description. The federal republicans re- 
solved to use eyery effort in their power, to make 
part of the contemplated reduction of revenue fall 
upon those articles of necessity, which are exclu- 
sively used by the labouring part of the commu- 
nity; the president’s sect labouring with equal 
assiduity, to prevent these efforts from appearing in 
the proceedings of the house. For this purpose, 
they voted against an express rule of the house, 
and against the decision of their own speaker, to 
divide the motion of Mr. Dennis, for striking out 
the words 44 sales at auction," and inserting, in 


place of them, the word coffee . After rejecting the 
motion for sti iking out, they were thrown into a 
most ludicrous perplexity, on the question of in- 
serting. They maintained that no vote could be 
taken, inasmuch as no place was designated for 
the insertion. The speaker said, that a vote must 
be taken upon both parts of a motion which had 
been divided ; and the federal republicans told 
them, that, if they had reduced the subject to non- 
sense and absurdity, it was their own handy work, 
and that as they insisted upon cutting up the 
motion, they were now at liberty to dispose of the 
parts according to their own taste. 

44 Mr. Nicholson, in great agitation, insisted that 
he had a right to be informed, either by the speaker 
or the clerk, what should be done with coffee, and 
where he must put it. 

44 The speaker again replied, that the question 
upon inserting coffee in the first section must be 
put. 

44 Some gentleman proposed to insert it between 
the words pleasurable and carriages , so as to read, 
pleasurable coffee carriages • The perplexity every 
moment increased, when Mr. Dennis rose and 
said, if the motion for inserting the word were 
carried, it weuld then be in order to bring up an- 
other motion, by which the place of insertion might 
be settled. 

44 One of the gentlemen who voted for a division 
of the question, then rose and declared, that he 
found himself in so great embarrassment in con- 
sequence of the division, that he thought it im- 
possible to proceed, and moved a reconsideration 
of the vote. 

44 It was very evident, by this time, that the mi- 
nisterial sect were acting without their instruc- 
tions, and knew not what to do. Their ultimate 
expedient was to call for an adjournment. The 
motion was lost, only 35 rising in favour of it. 

44 The motion for reconsidering then recurred. 
It was asked by Mr. Bayard, whether that was a 
question of order, and of course one which could 
not be debated. The speaker asked for time to 
look at the rules before making a decision. An 
adjournment was again called for, and carried.” 


LITERARY NOTICE. 

BIOGRAPHY OF WASHINGTON. 

IT is for the interest of literature, and for the 
honour of our country, that none but an authentic 
and correctly written biography of Washington, 
should receive the patronage of Americans. Such 
a biography is now in the work-shop of an artist, 
eminent for his erudition, and possessed of the 
materials which were collected by Washington 
himself. The public are therefore requested to 
defer subscriptions to the daily proposals for lives 
of this great man, as the editor has authority to 
state, that an accurate and elegant performance 
on this subject will very shortly be presented to 
the world. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR 7 HE PORI FOLIO . 

A W AG, lately describing an elephant, remark- 
ed, that this sagacious animal took care never to 
be robbed, for he always carried his trunk before 
him. 

A gentleman, distinguished for his skill in paint- 
ing, was t’other day applied to for his opinion of 
a dashing sign of Mr. Jefferson, just exhibited at 
the door of a miserable pot house, kept in the 
suburbs, ty one of the lowest of the people. The 
connoisseur immediately answered, that the painter 
might do figns, but he would never do wonders. 


Our political time-serve rt, who are curious to 
investigate the history of their family,, will do well 
to meditate the following passage : 

The duke of Savoy, one of the ancestors of the 
present duke, took, indifferently, sometimes the 
part of France, and sometimes that of Spain. For 
this purpose, he had a juste au corpse , or close coat, 
white on one side, and scarlet on the other ; 60 
that when he meant to declare himself for France, 
he wore the white outside ; and when for Spain, 
he turned it, and wore the red. This is the origin 
of the proverb, Tourncr cassaque , or turn jour coat. 

The following faithful descriptions will give our 
countrymen some idea of what is meant by the 
term hoax , so liberally employed in all the modern 
countries : 

The trade of swindling was never at a higher 
pitch in London than it is at present. Almost 
every part of the town is beset by these harpies. 

A PEW SPECIMENS OF SWINDLING. 

MONEY LENT. 

44 Persons in want of money, may have the 
same to any amount, on bond, note, or by way of 
annuity, at an hour’s notice.”../.The parties are 
not to expect more than one twentieth pail of the 
value of their deposit ; and, in certain cases, may 
probably be plundered of the whole. 

PARTNER WANTED. 

u Any person having four or five thousand 
pounds at his disposal, will be taken into partner- 
ship, in a very lucrative business, where he may, 
with very little trouble, make 20 per cent, of his 
capital.”....! he advertiser, when he procures the 
new partner’s money, becomes a bankrupt ; and, 
by fictitious books, and fictitious creditors, get his 
certificate, and sets up in business on the credulity 
of the deluded man who sought for 20 per cent. 

A WIFE. 

44 A gentleman of propety may be introduced to 
a young lady, with a capital fortune at her own dis- 
posal. A handsome premium is expected, by way 
of bond to the advertiser, payable on the day of 
marriage. ’’....The young lady to be married is a 
jilt, not worth sixpence, at a boarding-school, 
where she passes for an immense fortune. The 
ceremony takes place, and the bridegroom is made 
to pay perhaps* 1 0001. fora wife not worth a groat. 
Such things are. 

FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS WANTED, 

44 On landed property, in a registered county. 
None but principals will be treated with.” The 
estate is mortgaged for the sum, and the money 
paid ; but when application is made for the inte- 
rest, it is discovered that the party who borrow- 
ed was not the owner of the estate ; that the whole 
was a fraud ; and that the swindler and money are 
gone to America. 

MARRIED, 

At Beverley, Mr. John Thistle, aged IS, to 
Miss Mehitable Clarke, aged 38. Had old Ben. 
Franklin recorded this marriage in his journal, he 
would have probably immortalized this curious con- 
nection, by some such- descriptive doggrel as the 
following ; 

Experience will soon tell this tender Thistle, 

That he has paid too dearly for his whistle. 

{Farmer's Museum. 

A curious bet bas been lately made, of who is 
the most gallant man of fashion in London, each 
party engaging to name the man. A certain per- 
son was named on the one side ; on the other aq 
exiled prince. Every one in company stared that 
his highness should be named ; but as it could not 
be denied that he sleeps with every fine woman# 
with whom he gels into company, the wager was 
decided accordingly. ' 
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As the practice of stealing letters and firing 
houses begins to abound, we cannot doubt that 
this is the most brilliant period of the history of 
the United States, and that our citizens are improv- 
ing and perfecting their republican institutions, 
as our 'worthy governor told the legislature long 
since. Nay, it appears that the perfectibility of 
man is in the way of being carried as high as the 
new philosophy itself admits. The late fires, for- 
geries, &c. afford proof that our republican citizens 
are very active in exercising the rights of man. 

We are quite dull in Philadelphia, since we 
have been deprived of the company of Mr. Duane ; 
although since his preferment as the national sta- 
tioner, he entertains us with his publications at 
Washington, and his extracts from stolen letters, 
whenever Mr. Cheat’em is successful in his oper- 
ations. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

r 

TO JAMES A. NEAL, 

'MIKCIPAL OP THE YOUNG LADIES* ACADEMY, ON HIS 
ORATION ON MUSIC, DELIVERED BEFORE THE HAR- 
MONIC SOCIETY, ON THURSDAY EVENING, THE 18TH 
INSTANT. 

HAIL, friend of Science ! friend of Virtue, hail ! 
Whose pow’rs o’er prejudice and age prevail. 
Music, thro* time’s long-winding tracks to trace; 
To lead her forth in her celestial grace j 
To show what angel charms in her combine ; 

To prove her, like her origin, divine ; 

To bring her from Idolatry’s abode, 

And dedicate her to the living Gqd. 

I view, pourtray’d by thee, the heavenly maid, 

In more than Fancy’s richest robes array’d;.... 
An ever-blooming wreath adorns her head ; 
Innum’rous beauties o’er her person spread ; 
Immortal glories round her beam serene ; 

Divine expression animates her mien ; 

Love, joy, and rapture triumph in her eyes, 

Whose radiance gilds the circumambient skies ; 
While thousand forms etherial near her play, 
Enchanted by her soul-subduing lay ; 

And all around breathes more than Eden’s blooms, 
Its sweet delightfulness and rich perfumes. 


Then, friend of science, friend of virtue hail ! 
May noble efforts, such as thine, prevail, 

The love of sacrf.d music to inspire, 

And rouzethe slumb’ring spirit of the lyre;...* 
That pure devotion may with knowledge join 
In adoration to the name divine : 

In hymns and anthems, symphonies and lays, 
And all the sweet variety of praise. 

PH1L0MUSUS. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
rue mpLib'G philosophers . 

BY JAMES H. BEATTIE, 

Father Hodge* had his pipe and his dram, 

And at night, his cloy’d thirst to awaken, 

He was serv’d with a rasher of ham, 

Which procur’d him the surname of Bacon. 
He has shown, that, though logical science, 
And dry theory oft prove unhandy, 
Honestlruth will ne’er set at defiance 
Experiment aided by brandy. 

Des Cartes bore a musket, they tell us, 

Ere he wish’d or was able to write, 

And was noted among the brave fellows, 

Who are bolder to tipple than fight. 

Of his system, the cause and design, 

* We no more can be posed to explain ; 

The materies subtilis was wine, 

And the vortices whirl’d in his brain. 

Old Hobbes, as his name plainly shews, 

At at hob nob was frequently tried ; 

That all virtue from selfishness rose 

He believ’d, and all laughter from pridef. 
The truth of his creed he would brag on, 
Smoke his pipe, murder Homer, and quaff 
Then starting, as drunk as a dragon, 

In the pride of his heart he would laugh. 

Sir Isaac discovered, it seems, 

The nature of colour and light, 

In remarking the tremulous beams 
That swam on his wandering sight. 

Ever sapient, sober tho* seldom, 

From experience attraction he found, 

By observing, when no one upheld him, 

That his wise head fell souse on the ground 


Well hast thou shewn....all nature owns her sway ; 
That all the elements her power obey ; 

That all inanimate creation join 

To sound the Maker's praise in notes divine : 

Well hast thou shewn, that her dominion vast 
Shall still o’er animated matter last, 

Long as th’informing principle remains 
To feel and to repeat th’inspiring strains. 

But when thy warm description holds to view 
The hymns, the anthems of God's chosen few. 

Music in majesty divine appears, 

And fills with melody the list’ning spheres : 
Snatch’d back to the primeval years of Time, 

We glow with feelings and with thoughts sub- 
lime ; 

In fond idea catch th’enraptur’d song, 

That lifts from earth to join th’angelic throng, 

And chaunt with them the sweet symphonious 
lay, 

That “ wakes to ecstacy” the realms of day, 


Such, such, indeed, is Music’s form divine, 

Her pow’r, her force, by Heaven’s all-wise design, 
As one sweet link of that blest chain, which binds 
Man to his Maker, souls t’etherial minds ; 

Which by Religion brightened, worlds shall see, 
Clote and more close shall c)iw, tQaU ctemitjr, 


As to Be/tcly’s philosophy.....he has 
Leftliis poor pupils nought to inherit 
But a swarm of deceitful ideas 

KeJ>t, like other monsters, in spirit||. 

For drinkers' can't think what's the matter, 
That their health does not mend but dfecljne, 
Why they take but some wine to their water, 
He took but some water to wine. 

One Mandeville once, or Man-devil, 

(Either name you may give as you please) 
By-a bra}n ever brooding on evil, 

Hatch’d a monster call’d Fable of Bees . 

Vice, said he, aggrandizes a people**, 

By this let my conduct be view’d * 

I swagger, swear, guzzle, and tipple, 

And fa— ye, ’tjs all for your good. 


* Roger Bacon, the father of experimental philosophy. 
He flourished in the 13th century. 

f See Spectator, No. 47. 

| Hobbes was a great smoker, and wrote what sqme have 
been pleased to tall a translation cf Homer. 

|| He taught, that the external universe has nq existence, 
but an ideal one in the mind (or spirit) that percejves’it; and 
be thought tar water an universal remedy. 

•* Private vices public benefit 


D— H— *te ft sw inging great dinner, 

And grew every day fatter and fatter ; 

And yet this huge bulk of a sinner 

Said there was neither spirit nor matter. 

Now there’s no sober man in the nation, 

Who such nonsense could write, speak or think * 
It follows, by fair demonstration, 

That he philosophized in his drink. 

As a smuggler even P — could sin ; 

Who in hopes the poor guager of frightening, 
While he fill'd the case bottle with gin, 

Swore he fill'd them with thunder and light, 
ning*. 

In his cups, when Locke’s laid on the shelf. 

Could he speak, he would frankly confess it 
t’ye, 

That unable to manage himself, 

He put his whole trust in necessity. 

If the young in rash folly engage. 

How closely continues the evil ! 

Old Franklin retain'd as a sage, 

The thirst he acquir'd when a devilf. 

That charging drives fire from a phial, 

It was natural for him to think, 

After finding from many a trial, 

That drought may be kindled by drink* 

A certain high ‘priest could explainf, 

How the soul is but nerve at the most. 

And how Milton had glands in his brain, 

That secreted Paradise Lost. 

And sure it is what they deserve, 

Of such theories if I aver it, 

They are not even dictates of nerve, 

But mere suggestions of claret. 

Our Holland philosophers say gin 
Is the true philosophical drink, 

As it made Dr, H y imagine 

That to shake is the same as to thinkjf. 

For while drunkenness throb *d in his brain. 

The sturdy materialist chose (O fye !) 

To believe its vibrations not pain, 

But wisdom and downright philosophy. 

Ye sages, who shine in my verse, 

On my labours with gratitude think, 

Which condemn not the faults they rehearse. 
But impute all your sin to your drink* 

In drink, poets, philosophers, mob, err, 

Then excuse if my satire e'er nips ye, 

When I praise think me prudent and sober, 

I If I blame be assur’d I am tipsy. 


9 Electrical batteries. 

f Bred a printer. This good-humoured production was 
written before the doctor’s death. 

X Dr. L. bp. of C. is probably the person here alluded to. 
He was a zealous materialist. 

I He resolved perception and thinking into «e&*otion 
(what lie called) vikrattuncic* of the brain. 
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FOR TER PORTFOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUMTEB, ESQ. 

No* XII* 

TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ES£. 

SIR, 

I APPROACH ybu with the re neratioh and res- 
pect due to the tutor and to the sage. I seek conso- 

* lation from your advice. I implore you to be the 
mediator between the ladies and myself; to re- 
instate me in their good opinion, by persuading 
them, that the traits in my character, which they 
have uncharitably termed coquetry, and fickleness, 
and whim, if they be not legitimate shoots of the 
tree of sensibility. ...if they be not virtues, are at 
least the honest errors of a warm and feeling 
heart. From the sketches which I shall give to 
you, my character may, with ease, be pourtrayed. 

I presume the ladies will forgive me, if, in reciting 
some of the events of my life, I avoid the mention 
of real names. 

It is certain, that, from the want of proper re- 
gulation, and continued reflection, the virtues of 
the heart may be the parents of innumerable ills. 
Hospitality may cherish the adder in her mansion 
••LEconomy may wear the garb of Avarice..... 
Prudence may create a dangerous timidity.. v Cha- 
rity may profusely and ruinously squander her 
stores.... and the warm and affectionate heart, in 
its intercourse with female society, may assume 
the manners of fickleness and levity, and its pos- 
sessor reproachingly be termed a coquette. If 
this consideration lead the world to form their 
opinions on the merits or demerits of actions, 
from an investigation of their sources, the ladies, 
as well as I, may benefit be it. 

With due respect for the opinions of Helvetius , 
Nature made me as I am. She gave me an ar- 
dent disposition, and a warm heart, which led me 
into female society, long before I understood my 
Latin grammar. I do not recollect the period 
when I was not in love, nor the time when I was 
out of it. I well remember, that, at the age of 
eight or nine years, my heart was stolen by a 
Beighbour's child, about my own age. The ardent 
deda rations of attachment as frequently warmed 
zny lips, and the sanguine anticipations of the 
joys of wedlock were as frequently indulged by 
me at that lime, as at any later period. My 
44 sweetheart however, removed to a distant 
street, and I found absence to be a cure for 
love* But I was not formed to be out of love. I 
was again enslaved, and again the removal to an- 
other street broke my fetters. 

Thus I continued till the age of seventeen, ever 
living on the smiles of some neighbouring angel. 
Love had its bliss and its agony, its jealousy and 
its cares. If the preference of my charmer for 
another occasionally racked my soul, yet I have 
feU what lovers alone feel, when permitted to 


walk by her side, in our juvenile rambles; when 
my rose-bud was accepted in preference of an- 
other ; or when, in our infant sports, to redeem 
her pawn, I was selected to be kissed. 

’Till this period, however, 1 had made to no 
one an offer of marriage, nor can I say, with cer- 
tainty , that it had ever been expected. But, at 
this time, a charming girl soon came to reside in 
our neighbourhood, and soon formed an acquaint- 
ance with the girls of her own age. Her flowing 
locks and soft blue eyes enslaved my susceptible 
heart, before I had spoken to her. I teazed one 
of my female acquaintances to introduce me to 
her, and on a fine evening in July, I sat by her, 
for the first time, on the steps of her father’s door. 
The hours passed rapidly, and, when my intro- 
ducer rose to go home, I suffered some one else 
to wait on her, and remained behind. This, of 
course, was called fickle and impolite ; but it made 
no impression on me, as what I had lost in the es- 
teem of one, I had gained in that of the other. I was 
now happy. Each day I walked by the house of 
my charmer, and each evening stopped at her 
door, if she was sitting there, for I did not dare 
to knock and ask for her. A year flew on rapid- 
ly, and I was ever in her presence. I watched 
her when she went to school in the morning, and 
her return at noon. When she visited at night, if I 
was not invited, 1 walked up and down before the 
house for hours, that I might go home with her. 

She became acquainted with a young stranger, 
and I began to grow jealous. I soon perceived 
that be was a dangerous rival. In his father’s 
garden were roses, and every morning and even- 
ing some were plucked for her. I, alas 1 had none 
to offer, and I saw, with torment, that his com- 
pany was anxiously expected....that he was wel- 
comed with smiles, and 1 had lost my charms. 
My feelings and my impetuosity were foes to sus- 
pence. 1 watched one evening when my rival 
had gone to a ball ; I went to Maria, and declared 
j my attachment, in unqualified terms ; I felt what 
I said, and vehemently swore her rejection of me 
would be my death. But she was deaf to my 
love ; the roses of my rival had won her heart ; 
she hinted that her father wished to lock up the 
house ; I departed, and, for a few days, was mi- 
serable. 

A fortnight afterwards, a new face stole my 
heart, and Maria was forgotten. I wondered 
what 1 had seen in her to admire ; I thought her> 
proud and homely, foolish and fickle. Novelty 
gave me strong recommendations to my new ac- 
quaintance, and her old beaux were deserted for 
me. But, as novelty decked me with charms, so 
those charms vanished with the flight of novelty. 
A new face destroyed the impression I had made, 
and, determined to subject myself no more to the 
mortification of a refusal, I left her house in a pet, 
and was called a coquette by the ladies. 

Four or five years have passed since ; but the 
events of those years have been nearly similar. 
The same disposition still remains to teaze and 
tonnent me. I am captivated with a new face, 
and rashly believe it to be the lovely index of the 
mind* * The first interviews arc subject to the in- 


fluence of this impression ; I become immediately 
& daily visiter. But I am soon abandoned to the 
female rage for novelty, or I discover faults and 
follies I had not expected, and cease my visits. 
The ladies believe and term me a coquette, fickle 
as the wind. 

My dear Mr. Saunter, I wish and beseech you 
to explain to the ladies the motives of my actions ; 

I wish you to persuade them, that I am not a 
coquette, but am too easily and suddenly capti- 
vated by their charms, and that, if my acquaintance 
with them is short, it is my misfortune, and not 
my fault; I wish you to tell them, that my dispo- 
sition will not suffer me to share their smiles 
with any one, and that if I do not possess 
their whole affections, I cannot visit them at all* 
Tell them that I would rather be hated, than 
treated indifferently. The latter is a source of 
continual mortification, while the former, though 
it may for a moment grieve me, yet carries with 
it its own antidote, 

“ For grief is proud, and makes the owner stout.” 
Tell them, I pray you, that my friendship is mis- 
taken for love. The frequency of my visits, the 
ardour of my conversation, and the particularity of 
my manners, where I am pleased, though result- 
ing solely from friendship, are mistaken by the 
ladies for love, and offers of marriage are anxiously 
expected. If they be not made, I am treated 
with indifference, my visits are discontinued, and 
I am called a coquette ; while there are others, 
who visit at the same house for years, and are 
ever treated with civility. I beseech you, Mr. 
Saunter, to advise me under what regimen I must 
place my disposition, so as to be on terms of inti* 
m&cy and friendship with the ladies, without 
raising false expectations, or subjecting myself and 
my pecuniary situation to the busy and malicious 
scrutiny of aunts and sisters, and all the old maids 
in the neighbourhood. 

Yours, 8cc. 

sensitive. 


LEVITY. 

FOR T3R PORTFOLIO. 

Mi r. Oldscnoql , 

I was really amused, and I hope instructed, kt 
perusing the profound observations of your corres* 
pondent Leander, in number 1 1 of the Port Folio, 
upon the insensibility of the ladies of Philauelphia, 
He appears so admirably calculated, from his ner* 
vous and energetic style, to call forth all our sex's 
tender sensibilities , that I ardently wish he will 
continue his literary productions for our special 
benefit. I perfectly agree with the sensitive Lean- 
der, that the exquisite performance of Mr. Green 
and others ought not to pass unnoticed , and hope, 
in paying so close an attention to discover whether 
the dear little ladies are properly affected, Leander 
does not forget his own tear of manly sensibility , sp 
justly due to the shrine of merit. 

By the bye, dear Mr. Oldschool, we ladies did 
expect now and then to see something else besides 
our faults ppurtray’d in your paper, and did hops 
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to have found in you somewhat of a champion, as 
well as monitor. But alas ! you permit us to be 
essay'd^ riddled , rebussed) and ep igrum matixed ; ridi- 
culed by dull wits, and snarled at by sullen ones, 
without once taking up our cause and defending 
our venial follies. To be sure, your Lounger now 
and then gives a lash to the fashionable and cur- 
rent absurdities of the other sex, but still I per- 
ceive an evident partiality to the beaux. As the 
lion said to the man, let us be the carvers, 
and we will make the woman superior to the man. 
One would imagine you to be a rusty, musty old 
bachelor, that have in your time experienced the 
effects of some cruel beauty’s inconstancy, and are 
secretly enjoying all the malignant spleen of your 
Leandcrs, kc. kc. 

But I know you to be the opposite of this cha- 
racter, and that you look kindly on us ; I therefore 
live in anxious expectation of seeing these imper- 
tinents taken down for their insolent temerity. 

I have half a mind, Mr. Oldschool, to invite you 
myself to one of those ridiculous entertainments, 
railed tea parties) where you can judge for your- 
self on tohich side the deficiency of entertainment 
lies. We are sometimes told that we chatter like 
magpies, without knowing the meaning of a word 
we utter. Then some wit amuses himself by com- 
paring us to a number of pretty images set round 
a toy-shop. Now, pray whose fault is this? I ap- 
peal to you, as a man of candour, in the name of 
all the fair sex. 

An evening party generally consists of a pretty 
equal number of both sexes, the ladies, as has 
been said, sitting, in prim order, round the room, 
whilst the young gentlemen are amusing them- 
selves in picking their teeth, running their fingers 
through their hair, to give it a fashionable de- 
rangement) or lolling back in a chair, both legs ex- 
tended at full length, with the hands most grace- 
fully disposed in the pockets of their pantaloons, 
and the shoulders thrust up to the ears. 

What a 44 curst bore " it would be called by those 
pretty boys, to have their meditations interrupted. 
If a young lady should happen to accost one of 
these elegant figures, it is a cosiderable time ere 
She can be answered, as the young gentleman 
must first dispose of the mouthful of delicious 
juice he has been busily extracting, from a depo- 
sit secreted in one of the cheeks. The young 
lounger then, with a vacant stare, commences, 
what he calls conversation. 44 Speak to me, 
ma’am? Beg your pardon, ma'am.... feel so devil- 
ish stupid...hav , nt heard a good thing to-night."... 
“ Except what you have said yourself," replies 
the fair immoveable . The young gentleman, 
with a he, he, he, readily answers, 44 Thank you, 
good ma'am, I owe you one." 

After this brilliant exertion of coloquial wit, he 
hides himself in the knot which is generally made 
by the gentlemen in the middle of the room, or be- 
fore the fire, where they form so strong a phalanx, 
that none but an amazon would dare to pass 
through them, which she must absolutely do, to 
get a peep at the fire. 1 sometimes pay attention 
to the eloquent debates of this formidable body, in 
Lopes of hearing something instructive. But Lord 
help us ! it is all a confusion of abusive politics, 
absurd wagers, and impertinent observations on 
the female part of the company, and it generally 
••nds in an adjournment to Hardie’s, to eat oysters, 

* ruck a bottle, play loo, and bully the waiter. 
Such is the majority of the young gentlemen of the 
present clay, aud no exaggerated picture. 

I am, Mr. Oldschool, no disappointed spinster, 
©r neglected widow, that presumes thus to ar- 
raign the lords of the creation) but am one of those 
Lute immoveables) who, you find, has not been alto- 
gether idle in observation, and who has, although 
rather awkwardly 1 fear, taken upon her the defence 
•f “fair 


I am aware that my observations rather reply 
to strictures on our sex, which have at former 
times appeared in your paper, than to the piece 
which has immediately excited them, — I shall, 
perhaps, at a future opportunity take the liberty of 
bringing to your notice, the conduct of our beaux 
at the Theatre, where they are not indeed immo- 
veable y but constantly rambling about the house and 
are to be seen in box, pit, and gallery, during the 
same evening,.. ..at one time laying on the benches 
of the stage box ; then smoking in the lobby, then 
in the pit, with their backs to the performers, star- 
ing round the house, ...#and finally thumping with 
their huge sticks either in the gallery or upper 
row of boxes,.. ..This for a hint of what may come. 

BEATRICE. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

*HR Lira OF JOHN CJUrZHET, 

JOHN CARTERET, earl Granville, an emi- 
nent English statesman, bom in 1690, was the 
eldest son of George lord Carteret, whose death 
left him heir to his title before he was five years 
old. He was educated at Westmister school, and 
Christ church college, Oxford ; and through his 
attention and abilities brought away an uncommon 
share of the classical knowledge for which those 
seats of learning are celebrated. High principles 
in government, and a fondness for convivial plea- 
sures, are also said to have accompanied him 
thence, and to have characterised him through life. 
He was introduced into the House of Peers, in 
1711, and immediately distinguished himself by 
zeal for the Hanover succession, which acquired 
him the notice of George I, by whom he was suc- 
cessively raised to various posts of honour. Ife 
was a forcible and d6quent public speaker, and 
supported all the measures of administration du- 
ring that reign. In 1719, he went ambassador- 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the queen of 
Sweden, and mediated the peace between that 
crown and Denmark, which put an end to the 
troubles of the north of Europe. In 1721, he be- 
came Mr. Craggs’s successor as secretary of state, 
and proved an able parliamentary support to the 
conduct of the ministry, defending with vigour 
their boldest measures. He accompanied the 
king to Hanover, in 1723, and on his return joined 
in various conferences on matters of importance 
at the Hague. In the next year he was appointed 
to the high and arduous post of lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, which kingdom was then in a state of great 
discontent, not a little fomented by Swift’s famous 
Drapier’s Letters. Swift, who esteemed lord Car- 
teret for his manners and learning, expostulated 
with him on his prosecution of the printer of those | 
letters. Lord Carteret ingenucusly replied by a ! 
line of Virgil (which perhaps may serve for a sound I 
apology for many of the measures of that whole 
reign) k4 Regni novitas me talia cogit Moliri.".... 
44 The unconfirmed state of the throne compels 
me to make use of these means." After an ad- 
ministration which upon the whole proved satis- 
factory to the nation, he returned to England, in 
1726, and continued an eminent supporter of the 
government. Soon after the accession of George 
II, in 1727, he was again appointed to the vice- 
royalty of Ireland, w here, with the interval of a 
visit to England, he conducted the affairs of go- 
vernment till 1730, with great success, employing 
his social talents to conciliate parties, and main- 
taining a good correspondence with several of the 
tory party. On this occasion, Swift wrote an hu- 
morous Vindication of Lord Carteret from the 
Charge of favouring none but Tories, High-church- 
men, and Jacobites. From the time of his return, 
for reasons of which we are not informed, lord 
Carteret became a violent opposer of the admini- 


stration conducted by sir Robert Walpole ; and i* 
the course of his many speeches in the parliamen- 
tary contest, he was led to maintain maxims and 
hold language very different from his own whilst 
a member of government. He opened, in the 
House of Peers, the famous motion of February, 
1741, for an address to remove Walpole from the 
king's presence and councils, and exerted all his 
eloquence on the occasion. When, in 1742, the 
dismission of this minister was effected, lord Car- 
teret again became a secretary of state, and ag^un 
supported measures similar to thos* he had lately 
been censuring. In 1744, on the death of his mo- 
ther, he succeeded to the titles of viscount Carte- 
ret and earl Granville. It is unnecessary to follow 
him through all the subsequent political changes 
of his life, in which he was sometimes high in the 
favour of his sovereign, and sometimes was obli- 
ged to give way to more powerful interests. He 
died on January 2, 1763, in the seventy-third year 
of his age. The natural talents and acquirements 
of earl Granville appear to have been sufficient to 
place him very high among political characters, 
but his ardent, enterprising, and overbearing tem- 
per, fitted him rather for being the minister of an 
absolute monarch, than of a limited sovereign. 
He was ambitious and fond of away, but neither 
mercenary nor vindictive; his genius was loft$ and 
fertile, and, his confidence and presumption were • 
equal to it. It has been said of him, that he ne- 
ver doubted. His own literary abilities made 5iix» 
an encourager of learned men ; and he was the 
particular patron of Dr. Taylor the celebrated 
Grecian, and of Dr. Bentley. In social fife he 
was pleasant, good-humoured, frank, and baccha- 
nalian. 


TO THE P UBL1C. 

Princeton , March 18fA, 180*., 

The burning of the college edifice In this place 
on the sixth instant, has been announced in all the 
public papers. This melancholy occurrence having 
occasioned a meeting of the trustees of the college of 
New- Jersey) they have found it to be an indispensa- 
ble obligation arising out of the trust confided to 
them, to make a representation to the public, in be- 
half of the institution committed to their care. la 
doing this they are deeply sensible that every con- 
sideration, both of duty and interest, dictates, that 
they should exercise a peculiar caution not to depart 
from the simplicity of truth. 

The college of New-Jersey was originally found- 
ed with a leading view to cherish the principles and 
extend the influence of evangelical piety. At the 
same time it was hoped and expected, that as the 
spirit of genuine religion is ever favourable to the 
interests of civil society, many warm and able ad- 
vocates of these interests would be nurtured in the 
bosom of this institution. We trust it may be as- 
serted, without arrogance or vanity, that these views j 
and hopes have not proved fallacious or extravagant. 
Whoever will look through the several departments 
of public life at present, or review the event ful scenes 
which our country has witnessed for half a century 
past, may be convinced that this college counts 
among those who have been most distinguished in 
sacred and in secular office, a number of her sons 
which she need not blush to compare witL those of 
any sister institution. I 

One principal cause of the usefulness of this semi-* I 
nary, has been its complete independence on legU- I 
lative influence and controul, and its dependanqe, I 
as complete, on the benevolence and favour of an 
impartial public ; which could alone be secured by 
its intrinsic merit, and its constant and vigorous ef- 
forts to render itself worthy of voluntary individual 
patronage....Previously to the American revolution 
it was, to say the least, commonly no object of fe- 
vour with the government of the provin ce% By tfet ' 
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lefretiadoA of the continental money, and other 
events which took place during the revolution, the 
funds of the corporation, always inconsiderable, 
were nearly annihilated ; while the buildings in their 
possession, by being alternately occupied by the 
contending armies, were reduced almost to a state 
if min/ Since the revolution, the legislature of 
New-Jertcy hare made a grant of eighteen hundred 
pounds, appropriated by law to the repairing of the 
buildings, to the encrease of the library, and to the 
provision of a philosophical apparatus....This is all 
the legislative aid that we ever have received ; per- 
haps that we ever shall obtain. 

Under every discouragement and difficulty, how- 
ever, the institution has not only been supported 
and continued, but has been able in some measure 
to retrieve its losses. By the exertion of its friends 
and the small public bounty which was conferred, 
the buildings were put in tenantable repair, the 
library and philosophical apparatus became respecta- 
ble, the faculty were comfortably provided for, the 
number of students was greatly encreased, and all 
the future prospects of the college began to brighten. 
But alas! in one filial day they were all clouded 
with the darkest gloom. The fair edifice, erected 
by the liberality and consecrated by the prayers of 
eur pious and poblic spirited predecessors, was to- 
tally oonsumed, and three thousand volumes of 
valuable books, with much private property of the 
students, perished in the flames. Under this inau- 
spicious and afflictive event, which the providence 
of a holy God has permitted to take place, we are 
bumbled and mourn.* But can we, ought, we, so far 
to despond, as to suffer the establishment to become 
extinct ? No, we are rather resolved, relying on 
that aid which has always hitherto been extended to 
us in the time of distress, to meet with encrcasing 
efforts the encreasing billows of adversity. Our 
funds are indeed small ;....they are as nothing when 
compared with our present necessities. But we are 
confident we have friends : And when we recollect 
bow much more numerous, as well as how much 
more wealthy, the individuals are who are likely to 
patronize the college now, than those were who 
established it at first ;....when 
• The circumstances which attended the burning 
ef the college were such as to leave little doubt that 
it was the effect of design ; but though every effort 
has been used for that purpose, we have not yet 
been able to ascertain the incendiary. 

We recollect, above all, the pure designs, the 
ardent vows, the unshaken faith of those who laid 
its foundations, and call to mind that it has in fact 
been eminently blessed as a nursery both for church 
and state, we cannot distrust the event of our efforts. 
We cannot but hope that this temporary calamity 
is even to be over-ruled for a lasting benefit. En- 
tertaining these sentiments, we have determined to 
recall the scattered students, to set about the re- 
building of the college without delay, and to cast 
ourselves on the care of divine proyidence, and on 
the public liberality, to bear us through. 

But realizing for ourselves, and begging our 
friends to realize likewise, that confidence of suc- 
cess in an arduous undertaking without the most 
active and vigorous exertions to secure it, is rather 
weakness and presumption than any commendable 
or virtuous quality, we feel the necessity of using 
our utmost endeavours to obtain benefactions for the 
college. We have accordingly taken measures to 
open subscriptions for this purpose; and we beg 
for a candid indulgence while wc address a few 
words 

I. ...TO THE FRIENDS OF RELIGIQN. 

To those who are comprehended in this descrip- 
tion, our college owed its original establishment ; 
and we trust that the friends of religion now, will 
not be found less munificent than those who pos- 
sessed this character fifty yoora ago, Your means 


of promoting laudable designs are greatly increased 
.-•Far from us be the injurious supposition that 
your disposition to do good is diminished. On you, 
we avow it explicitly, is our principal reliance. We 
have always endeavoured to make the institution for 
which we solicit, a fountain of those principles 
which to you are the dearest and the most sacred ; 
and these endeavours we mean to continue even 
with encreased zeal. We proposed to recommence 
the instructions of the college with new regulations, 
calculated to secure more effectually than ever, the 
moral and religious conduct of the youth entrusted 
to our care. We aim to make this institution an 
assylum for pious youth, so that in this day of gene- 
ral and lamentable depravity, parents may send 
their children to it with every reasonable expecta- 
tion of safety and advantage. This we know will 
create us some enemies ; but your patronage and 
prayers will, in every view, be more than a com- 
pensation for their hostility. We never indeed, 
have been so attached to the dogmas of any reli- 
gious sect, as to impose them on our pupils....Te 
all past experience we appeal as evidence, that re- 
ligious intolerance has never existed here. But 
religious principle always has been, and wc hope 
always will be, cherished and guarded with care 
and vigilance. To the friends of religion, then, we 
look, to enable us to erect a bulwark against the 
assaults of impiety and in defence of the pure gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. 

II— .TO THE FRIENDS OF SCIENCE. 

Among those who merit this appellation we hope 
to find many of our warmest advocates and valua- 
ble patrons : For to all the friends of science, wher- 
ever educated, all her interests we know must be 
dear. In whatever sect, or in whatever religion, 
science prospers, men of science always rejoice. 
Rendered liberal by their own attainments, they 
can even abstract from the characters of others 
what is offensive to themselves, and still prize and 
esteem intelligence, talents and learning, wherever 
they are found. From you, gentlemen, we ask 
some pecuniary assistance to enable us to cultivate 
the sciences, in an institution which has not been 
the least distinguished in our country, either for 
zeal or success in fostering them. Freed from 
sordid views and feelings by your education and 
habits of thinking, you will afford us cheerfully the 
assistance which may be proper....To press the sub- 
ject on you would be impertinent. 

III....TO THE FRIENDS OF CIVIL LIBERTY. 

Of those who are eminently entitled to this de- 
signation, many have received their education with 
us, and many more have always regarded us with 
kindness. In an hour of peculiar necessity we 
now solicit your benevolent interposition in our fa- 
vour. A report we are informed, has gone forth, 
that this institution is chargeable with political in- 
tolerance. The justness of this charge we abso- * 
lutely deny. So far as tlie demands of religion can 
be supposed by any to interfere with those of a 
political nature, we must indeed admit, nay we are 
forward to declare, that we shall sacredly regard the 
former, however they may be imagined to militate 
with the latter. But this declaration we are confi- 
dent will be considered by good men of all parties 
as perfectly consistent with an unqualified denial of 
political intolerance. No pupil with us has ever 
been questioned on the subject of his political creed, 
nor withheld from a full and free avowal of his sen- 
timents, nor received any censure or disapproba- 
tion for making known his opinions cither in speech 
or writing. We trust, therefore, that neither this 
unfounded rumour, nor the insinuations of any in- 
dividuals hostile to the college, will be permitted to 
operate to its disadvantage at this critical and neces- 
sitous juncture of its concerns. It fears no scrutiny 
on this topic. It makes some pretentions to ser- 
vices rendered to tin? sociaj and political interests ol 


the United States, and it now *6h$ for tfic mean of 
rendering more. 

I V....TO THE ALUMNI OF THE COLLECE. 

We esteem it as a precious proof, both of* our 
own fidelity, and of the benefit which you have 
received in this institution, that your zealous at- 
tachment to the place of your education is acknow- 
ledged by all, and thought by many to be singular. 
Our expectations from you on this occasion are 
sanguine. We know that you cannot contemplate 
Nassau-hall as a heap of ruins without a deep ex- 
citement of your sensibility, and a ready exertion 
of all your faculties to restore your alma mater 
to her former respectability. It will be much in 
your power to do this. Occupying stations of 
honour and distinction, possessing wealth or influ- 
ence, scattered through all the populous cities, 
towns and districts of the union«...what cannot 
you effect? It is surely not too much for us to say 
that we calculate on your taking the lead in pro- 
moting subscriptions wherever you are, and on 
your care to forward the amount whenever it shall 
be collected. Never did the college need your 
zeal and services so much as now, and we will 
not believe, that when it is in your power to ren- 
der us essential assistance, your disposition will not 
be equal to your ability. If we were even reduced 
to the necessity of depending on you alone to rc* 
store our affairs, such is our reliance on the for- 
mer children of our care, that we should hold it 
criminal to resign our hopes. But when we have 
only to ask that you should be examples to others, 
and lead and prompt the general benevolence, our 
hope rises into assurance of success. 

Y....TO THE WEALTHY AND BENEVOLENT O* 
EVERY DESCRIPTION* 

We are not insensible that numerous donations 
are solicited from you for various charitable purpo- 
ses within the smaller circles of society in which 
you are included, or by institutions with which you 
are immediately connected. But allow us likewise 
to remark or rather to repeat, that our college 
has no patronage but yours. It is your institution 
....you founded it; you have hitherto supported it; 
and when you withdraw your countenances it can- 
not exist. We wish not to be unduly importunate, 
and we feel that to solicit with earnestness and 
yet without meanness, is no easy task. But may 
we not say that among all the objects which de- 
mand your special regard, this college is almost 
on a footing with any other, and therefore that 
others ought not to claim your favours to the ex- 
clusion of this....Let us at least divide your libera- 
lity with them. 

As our subscriptions are to be extepsively cir^ 
culated, we most of all deprecate the influence of 
an idea naturally suggested by such a circum- 
stance ; namely. ...That as many are to give, large 
sums of money will certainly be collected, and 
therefore, that each need give but a little, and in* 
deed that it can be of no gre^t importance if a 
number shall refuse to give at all—— It is not obvi- 
ous that in this way the very expectation that 
much will be received may prevent its reception ? 
Let it be remembered, then, tha* between all spe- 
culative calculations about money, and the actual 
receipts, the difference is usually very great. Let 
it be remembered that this difference is common- 
ly the greatest of all, when the basis of calculation 
is voluntary contribution* Let it be remembered 
that it is really a large sum that is necessary t<* 
repair our losses... .Forty thousand dollars, will, 
we fear, fall considerably short of pjacing us on 
the same standing thatwe occupied before the late 
distressing conflagration of our property ; and 
even then wp were greatly embarrassed for want 
of funds. Many items are necessary to rise to the 
requisite amount.... But we forbear. May that God 
who hpth the hearts of all men in his hand dj&pqsg 
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you to give, and then reward you for the gift with 
the richest of his blessings* 

Signed by order, and in behalf of the board of 
trustees, by 

JOSEPH BLOOMFIELD, 
Governor of New-Jersey, and 
President, ex officio, of the 
Corporation. 

FROM THE MICROCOSM. 

Their appetite for unusual pleasure, was in proportion to 
their former ferocity. 

THERE are many ideas, which, as I have hinted 
in a former paper, we are apt, merely on poetical 
authority, to adopt as data, and to substitute the 
pleasing, but extravagant exuberance of a luxuriant 
fancy, for the convincing solidity of Historical dem- 
onstration. Among these, none perhaps recurs more 
frequently to our imagination, or strikes it more for- 
cibly, than the primaeval innocence of man. We 
inwardly reproach ourselves with degeneracy ; and 
are chagrined, when, after having contemplated the 
beauties of so highly finished a picture, we cast our 
eyes on an imperfect sketch which suffers so much 
by the comparison. 

A state of nature, however, when divested of its po- 
etical ornaments, will be found to be by no means a 
state of innocence ; and we shall perceive upon a more 
accurate inspection, that civilization, far from being 
prejudicial to the virtues of mankind, is in reality that 
fine polish which displays his exalted endowments 
to advantage ; and effects the grand distinction be- 
tween brute and human nature. The soul of man is so 
intimately blended with his passions, that Apathy is 
almost nonexistence ! and even in the most sluggish 
and insensible, we discover some ruling appetite, some 
main spring, which seems to actuate the few ideas of 
his listless vacancy. To reduce these therefore from 
our tyrants to our assistants, and to convert to the pur- 
poses of an agreeable variety, what was originally 
the cause of a flagitious sameness in our actions is 
surely beneficial to the community. The vices of Na- 
ture are concentrated, but violent ; those of civilization 
diffuse, but gentle. According therefore to the es- 
tablished political maxim, Divide and conquer , those 
of the latter being individually less powerful, are 
more easily subdued. To this it may be objected, 
that if the vices of the natural man are more violent, 
his virtues are at least of a superior nature ; that ob- 
sequious insincerity is but a bad substitute for disin- 
terested honesty ; and that where courage and friend- 
ship are exchanged for policy and civility, however 
it may advance the abilities of mankind, it argues 
that their hearts are proportionably corrupted. 

Specious as the names of these virtues are, that 
boasted honesty while it extended its influence to 
the immediate circle in which it moved, narrowed 
the heart against a general intercourse with man- 
kind, and precluded the idea of philanthropic be- 
nevolence ; on the contrary, a general attention to 
the duties of Society, while like the sun it diffuses 
ta light and heat, loses nothing of its central fire. 
Courage, when restricted by laws* is a desirable 
attribute ; but when it becomes its own legislator, 
fo too much the child of chance to be depended upon 
as the arbiter of the happiness or misery of man- 
ttiid. ~~ 

Civilized policy is by. no means so infernal an 
agent to ambition as it has been generally repre- 
•sehtecl. Ths time is at length arrived in the more 
enlightened parts of Europe, when the statesman 
has ceased to adopt the dagger and the bowl, as ne- 
cessary pieces of furniture in his cabinet ; and in 
the present age, the school of Machiavci is not con- 
sidered as the only road to greatness : so far has 
i ne refined spirit of the times contributed to human- 
even the love of power. 

Having thus endeavoured to prove, that a closer 
union of the bonds of society is by no means dero- 
—pTnT/ to Ihw dignity, or even prejudicial to the in- 


terests of mankind ; my next endeavour shall be to 
investigate, what in all ages has been the most ef- 
fectual method of reducing barbarous ferocity ; of 
softening the vices of human nature into foibles ; 
and of refining its good qualities into virtues. And 
no principle we may observe has been more condu- 
cive to these effects than the love of pleasure. We 
may exemplify this by the authority of the most con- 
summate politicians ; the revolutions of the most pow- 
erful empires ; and the* errors of the most expe- 
rienced commanders, the world ever produced. 
Caesar, in accounting for the superior ferocity of 
tne Germans to the Gauls, mentions, as the prin- 
cipal cause, the effeminacy which a frequent inter- 
course with merchants had introduced among the 
latter; but which, among the former, was hitherto 
but little known. Nay, so adapted to the support 
of this idea are the words of Tacitus, in relating 
Agricola’s method of reducing the savage indepen- 
dence of the Britons, that I will trespass on the 
reader’s patience by transcribing them. 

Ut homines dispersi et rudes, eoque hello faciles, 
quieti et otio per voluptates assuescerent ; hortari 
privatim, adjuvare publice, ut templa, fora, domus 
exstruerent, laudando promptos, et castigando seg- 
nes. Jam vero principium filios liberalibiis artibus 
erudire. Inde etiam habitus nostri honor, et fre- 
quens toga. Paulalimque discessum ad delinimenta 
vitiorum, porticus et balnea, et conviviorum elegan- 
tiam. Idque apud imperitos humanitas vocabatur, 
cum pars servitutis esset. 

“ That this nation, dispersed and uncultivated, 
and on that account more prone to war, might, by 
indulgences become more accustomed to ease and 
quiet, he began privately to encourage, and pub- 
lickly to assist them in building temples, courts of 
judicature, and habitations; by commending the 
ready, and chastising the idle; and at the same 
time, to instruct the sons of their chieftains in the 
liberal arts. From hence arose their respect for 
us, and their frequent assumption of the Roman 
habit; so that by degrees they were brought over 
to the allurements of luxury, porticos and baths, 
and elegant entertainments ; their ignorance giving 
the name of refinement, to what was in reality to 
conduce to their slavery.” 

A convincing proof, that this politic measure was 
approved of by this great pattern of provincial 
government; a measure, which, when we reflect 
on its salutary consequences, naturally brings to 
our mind the opposite conduct of the first invaders 
of America, whose progress was marked with such 
carnage, merely perhaps from their ignorance or 
neglect of this founded principle. 

To proceed, however, in illustrating what I have 
advanced, and to prove that the love of pleasure 
has often been instrumental to subverting the con- 
stitutions of empires founded on military law, by 
lulling to sleep this ferocious insolence where it 
was a constituent part of the government ; I need 
only recur to the well known instances of Sparta 
and Rome. The decline of the former, may, with 
great reason be dated from the abrogation of those 
wise sumptuary laws instituted by the political 
penetration of Lycurgus. That celebrated legis- 
lator, from having long studied the genius of his 
countrymen, judged, that a military government 
was most peculiarly adapted to it ; and that the 
very principle of refinement, which, from their in- 
nate pride supported the Athenians, would tend 
to enervate the haughty severity of the Spartans ; 
and subvert that warlike disposition by which 
alone they existed as a commonwealth. The al- 
teration produced in the manners, and shortly after 
in the government of the latter, from similar causes, 
(a period of about one hundred and thirty years 


f This potion may seem a little extraordinary, but as 
the opposite events tend chiefly to the aggrandizement of in- 
dividuals, it is to subsequent effects we are to look for the 
advantageous or destructive tendency of these. 


having elapsed from the introduction of the fcofin- 
thian and Syracusan luxuries, to the perpetual dic- 
tatorship of Sylla,) is too well known to need 
discussion here. Suffice it to say, that during: this 
interval, and even after the subversion of t he com- 
monwealth, the great and elegant geniuses, who, 
from the introduction of the liberal arts, were 
enabled to add cultivation to a rich and luxuriant 
soil, have so far obscured the rugged and unformed 
virtues of their predecessors, that though the mind 
may rest with a momentary satisfaction on a Cinch*, 
natus or a Fabrkius, it is to the refined volcpta- 
ousness of a Lucullus, the unbounded soul of a 
Cxsar, and the inexhaustible genius of a Cicero, 
that we look for the character of this extraordinary 
people. 

Lastly, to exemplify this idea in the defeats or 
dissolution of the most powerful and veteran ar- 
mies, which have entirely originated in a deviation 
from the simple abstinence necessary to their unity, i 
let us take a short review of the conduct of Hanoi- J 
bal, from his entrance into Italy, to the defection I 
of Capua. This astonishing commander, having 
through the most barbarous countries in the midst 
of the united attacks of war, Jamine, and tempest, 
cemented the jarring interests of an army made 
up of the flower of some nations, and the scum of 
others ; having personally surmounted the most is. 
credible difficulties, and in allhisenterprizes un ti- 
ed the characters of soldier and general ; haring 
gained four decisive victories over the Romans in 
the very heart of Italy ; neither himself nor his 
army could resist the soft climate and luxe nous 
effeminacy of Campania, “ Adeo ut we dictum 
li sit,” says Florus, w Capuam Hannibifi Cannis 
“fuisse.” u So it was with justice said, Ca- 
pua was Hannibal's Canne." I might farther en- 
force this maxim, by Cesar's description of Pom- 
pey's camp, when he accounts for his victory in 
Thessaly ; and afterwards by the effect of Egyp- 
tian luxury on the veteran legions of Antony ; were 
I not hastening to a period, with which, as I pre- 
sume, some of my fellow-citizens are unwillingly 
familiar, I purpose concluing this winter's tale . 

The sudden alteration in the genius of the Eng- 
lish on the restoration, an epocha which has now 
a double hold on immortal celebrity, from the as- 
sistance of history and poetry, has been to some a I 
matter of surprise ; and the immediate transition 
from the cold suspicious policy of Cromwell, and 
the fanatic hypocrisy of the commonwealth, to the 
general spirit of dissipation, and the sudden revival 
of sprightly wit, and genius in all its levity, which 
characterized the reign of Charles, has been con- 
sdered as a striking instance of fickleness in the 
human understanding 

But it was probably this principle, so inherent 
in our natures, which gave rise to so generals 
variation. The mind of man, after having been 
harassed by the usurpation of the more violent pas- 
sions, seizes with avidiiy, the first object which 
offers itself, as a relaxation from care, and a gra- 
tification of the unsatisfied appetites. This was 
at the accession of Charles, the state of England ; 
at one time distracted by internal discord, at ano- 
ther enslaved by its pretended deliverer, it easily 
concurred with the more voluptuous disposition of 
its new master, in exchanging political for poeticd 
ribaldry ; and converting the intrigues of the cabi- 
net into those of the chamber. In the one case, 
the angry collision of two thunder clouds, struck 
forth mutual flashes, whose progress was only 
known by the subsequent destruction ; in the other, 
the returning sun, doubly prolific after the storm, 
nurtured those flowers of wit and genius, which 
form no inconsiderable figure in the annals of Eng- 
lish literature. 

The same effects from the same causes may be 
observed to have taken place in the latter years of 
William's reign, and more particularly during that 
of Queen Anne, (deservedly esteemed the Aqgus- 
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tan age of Great-Britara ;) and from that period, 
though perhaps the same day has not seen the 
united excellencies of so many distinguished men, 
our visible refinements in luxury will be sufficient 
evidence of our progress in civilization. Innume- 
rable are the conveniencies, nay, superfluities of 
life in this opulent kingdom, which in the begin- 
ning of this century were totally unknown ; and 
which, though they may feed Cynical spleen, or 
offend the severity of a Stoic, if they tend to add one 
more link to the chain of society, to awaken one 
more liberal emotion in the heart, or to humanize 
into a citizen of the world one more raalecontent, 
(as from their tendency we have every reason to 
suppose they do,) the temporal evil is by no means 
equivalent to the lasting good ; and the man who 
advances civilization to its highest polish, is the 
most beneficial member of the community* 

EGYPT. 

description or dajcietta and its 

ENVIRONS* 

Damietta is larger, and not less agreeable than 
Rosetta; it forms a semi-circle on the eastern 
shore of the Nile, two leagues and a half from its 
mouth* It contains about 80,000 inhabitants* 
The houses especially near the river are very high ; 
most of them have pleasant saloons, built on the 
terraces, in which charming places, open to every 
wind, the Turk, indolently seated on his sofa, pas- 
ses his life in smoking, viewing the sea on one 
side and the Nile on the other. Various grand 
mosques with high minarets, ornament the city* 

Multitudes of boats and small vessels incessant- 
ly fill the port of Damietta* There is a great 
trade between thi9 city and Syria, Cyprus and Mar- 
seilles. The Christians of Aleppo and Damascus, 
for many ages established here, carry on the prin- 
cipal trade; they are suffered to grow rich by 
Turkish indolence, which contents itself with 
occasional extortions. 

What is most disadvantageous to the trade of 
Damietta is its defective harbour ; the road where 
vessels lie being totally exposed, every gale that 
rises the captains are obliged to slip their cables, 
and take refiige at Cyprus, or keep the open sea. 
By cutting a canal of half a league only, it would 
be easy to give ships a free entrance into the Nile, 
which is deep ; and this small expence would ren- 
der Damietta a fine harbour. 

The slip of land where Damietta is built, shut 
in on one side by the river, and on the other by 
the lake Manzala, is only from two to six miles 
wide, east and west. Rivulets intersect it in every 
direction, and render it the most fruitful pait of 
Egypt. The rice in common yields, 80 bushels 
for one, and other products are in the same pro- 
portion. Here nature, eminently and profusely 
displaying her riches and her pomp, presents the 
year round fruits, flowers and harvests! She 
withers not in winter ; she fades not in summer ! 
She is neither scorched nor frozen! Verdure is no 
where so fresh as here ; trees no where so loaded 
with fruit ! 

There are many villages round Damietta; most 
of them have manufactories, where the finest Egyp- 
tain cloth is made, particularly napkins, much in 
reques t, at the end of which is silk fringe : they 
are brought to table, especially on visits of cere- 
mony : the slave presents one to wipe the mouth 
after drinking sherbet. Round these villages 
usually are small woods, where the trees planted 
promiscuously, have an uncommon and picturesque 
effect. Besides the sycamore and gloomy tama- 
vind, the elegant capia grows, with clustering yel- 
low flowers, resembling those of the cytisus ! the 
top of the date, loaded with clusters, lords it above 
the bower; and near its shade the citron and 
orange rise, or over the peasant’s cottage extend 


their golden fruit, long-leaved banana, the scarlet 
flowered pomegranate, and the sweet fruited fig, 
scatter charming variety. Often straying among 
their meandring paths, shaded on one side by trees, 
and on the other by clustering reeds, impervious 
to sight, I have unexpectedly found myself on the 
banks of the great lake Manzala. Here a different 
prospect arose ; thousands of boats were employ- 
ed in fishing or spreading nets for the innumerable 
birds which hither come in search of abundant food, 
and a temperate climate. 1 wish to paint nature 
such as I have seen her a thousand times round 
Damietta ; but I feel myself unequal to the task. 
Imagine all the delights that running brooks and 
fresh verdure, all the odour that orange-flowers, all 
that a mild suavity, a balsamic air, and a most 
enchanting horizon, can impart, and you will then 
have but a feeble idea of the small slip of earth in- 
cluded between tills expansive lake and the over- 
flowing Nile. 

A mile south-west of the town is an orange 
grove, to which the inhabitants resort. This is the 
only place where art has any way aided nature ; no 
where else are the trees planted in rows. Here I 
almost daily went, especially during February, 
March, and April, when the orange is in flower. 
No words can express the pleasure of breathing 
the cool and perfumed air of these delightful 
shades. The unmutilated trees are above 30 feet 
high, and their intermingled branches and thick 
foliage, all in bloom from top to bottom, wholly 
exclude the sun’s ray. Each orange tree is a vast 
nosegay, the flowers of which almost conceal the 
leaves, forming together the most beautiful canopy 
ever beheld. There is a small rivulet beside each 
row, and twice a day a reservoir is opened, by 
which the trees are watered. It is intoxication of 
pleasure to walk here at noon ; never did I so for- 
cibly feel all the delicious enjoyments that odours 
and aromaticks can inspire. Here, in these hot 
climates, was I convinced that such sweets, far 
from injuring, are even necessary to health. 

THE NILE FROM CAIRO TO DAMIETTA. 

On the 15th of Feb. I went from Damietta in a 
canjoi, or boat, built for pleasure. A faithful jan- 
issary, and an Arabian servant accompanied me, 
all well-armed : a very necessary caution on the 
banks of the Damietta, where attacks are con- 
tinual. 

We left Boul&c about one o’clock, with a serene 
sky, and a heat as temperate as one of the finest 
days of our spring. The inundation had been over 
about six weeks, and the waters of the Nile inces- 
santly decreased. The current being rather slow, 
and the North wind blowing, the men were oblig- 
ed to take to their oars. Wheat and barley, be- 
gan to ripen. The Indian millet was a foot high ; 
and the third crop of lucern was springing. Cu- 
cumbers and water melons spread their flexible 
branches over the river banks, and beans were 
almost ripe. The foliage of the trees was verdant, 
but differently tinctured, and the orange and citron 
were in flower. Such was the aspect of the coun- 
try on the 15th of February. 

WATERS OF THE NILE 

The waters of the Nile, lighter, softer, and more 
agreeable to the taste that any I know, greatly pro- 
mote the health of the inhabitants. All antiquity ac- 
knowledges their excellence, and the people drink 
them with a kind of avidity, without ever being in- 
jured by the quantity. Being lightly impregnated 
with nitre, they are only a gentle aperient to those 
who take them to excess. # 

An ancient historian says, that the Egyptians are 
the most healthy people on earth, which advantages 
they owe to the salubrity of the air, and tempera- 
ture of the climate, which seldom varies. But M. 
Savary observes, that there is an unhealthy season 
in Egypt* From February till the end of May, the 


south winds blow at intervals, and load the atmos- 
phere with a subtle dust (which makes breathing 
difficult), and drive before them pernicious exhale 
tion. Sometimes the Jieat becomes insupportable, 
and the thermometer suddenly rises twelve degrees. 
The inhabitants call this season Rhawsin, fifty, be- 
cause these winds are mostly felt for fifty days, 
between Easter and Whitsuntide. It must not, 
however be supposed, that this wind, which in a 
few hours corrupts meat and animal substances, 
blows fifty days. Egypt would become a desert. 
It seldom blows three days together, and sometimes 
is only an impetuous whirlwind, which rapidly passes, 
and injures only the traveller overtaken in the de- 
serts. These whirlwinds of sand have buried cam- 
vans and armies. 

M. Savary maintains, in opposition to M. Paw 
and other modern authors, that the plague is not a 
native diorder of Egypt, but i$ commonly brought 
from Smyrna and the Turkish forts* It always 
stops in the month, of June, or those who catch it 
then are always cured* Excess of heat and cold 
seems to be equally destructive of this dreadful con- 
tagion; winter kills it in Constantinople, and summer 
in Egypt ; it seldom reaches the polar circle, and 
never passes the tropic* 

The European stands aghast with fear at the ca- 
lamities it produces in Grand Cairo* Tikis city is 
computed to contain from eight to nine hundred 
thousand inhabitants* They are so crowded that 
two hundred citizens here occupy less 6pace than 
thirty at Paris* The streets are very narrow, and 
always full of people, who crowd and jostle each 
other ; and the passenger is sometimes obliged to 
wait several minutes before he can make his w ay. 
One person with the plague will communicate it to 
an hundred. 

The Mahometans die in their houses, public 
squares and streets, without one of them endeavour- 
ing to save himself* The Europeans, who shut 
themselves up, and avoid communication, alone es- 
cape the genera] disaster. 

All do not die who are attacked, but I have been 
assured, that the plague somctiiqes carries off three 
hundred thousand people from Grand Cairo* 

The Turks use no precautions to prevent the pla- 
gue; they say it is fate; nor is quarantine perform- 
ed at one single port. 


LET7EK JFJROM THOMSON. 


[We are always pleased with an opportunity of preserving 
fugitive essays, and frank and undisguised letters from 
the pen of Genius. The following original letter from 
the Bard of the Seasons will be read with uncommon in- 
terest .j 

An original letter from Thomson, author of the Seatons, to 
Paterson , a short Hme before bit death , in the beginning tf 
May, 1748*. 

NO DATE* 


DEAR PATERSON, 

IN the first place, and previous to my letter, I 
must recommend to your favour and protection 
Mr. James Smith, searcher in St. Christophers ; 
and I beg of you, as occasion shall serve, and as 
you find he merits it, to advance him in the busi- 
ness of the customs. He is warmly recommended 
to me by Sargent, who in verity turns cut one of 
the best men of our youthful acquaintance, honest, 
honourable, friendly, and generous. 

If we are not to oblige one another, life becomes 
a paltry, selfish affair....a pitiful morsel in a cor- 
ner! Sargent is so happily married, that I could 
almost say....the same case happen to us all ! 

That 1 have not answered several letters of your’s, 
is not owing to the want of friendship, and the sin- 
cerest regard for you ; but you know me well 
enough (o account for my silence, without my say- 


* Paterson was Thomson's deputy as surveyor of the 
Leeward islands. 
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ing any more on that head. Besides, I have very 
little to say that is worthy to be transmitted over 
the great ocean. The world- either fertilises so 
much, or we grow so dead to it, that its transac- 
tions make hut feeble impressions on us. Re- 
tirement, and nature, are more and more my pas- 
sion every day. And now, even now, the charming 
time comes on: heaven is just on the point, or ra- 
ther in the very act, of giving earth a green gown. 
The voice of the nightingale is heard in our lanes. 

You must know that I have enlarged my rural 
domain, much to the same dimensions you have 
done your's. The two fields next to me, from the 
first of which I have walled... .no, no,... .paled in 
about as much as my garden consisted of before ; 
so that the walk runs round the hedge, where you 
may figure me walking any time of the day, and 
sometimes under night. For you, 1 imagine you 
reclining under cedars and palmattoes, and there 
enjoying more magnificent slumbers than are 
known to the pale climates of the north : slumbers 
rendered awful and divine, by the solemn stillness 
and deep fervours of the torrid noon ! At other 
times I imagine you drinking punch in groves of 
lime or orange-trees ; gathering pine-apples from 
hedges, as commonly as we may blackberries; 
poetising under lofty laurels, or making love under 
full-spread myrtles. 

But, to lower my style a little : as I am such a 
genuine lover of gardening, why don’t you remem- 
ber me in that instance, and send me some .seeds 
of things that might succeed here during the sum- 
mer, though they cannot perfect their seed suffi- 
ciently in this, to them ungenial climate, to pro- 
pagate ; in which case is the calliloo, that, from 
the seed it bore here, came up puny, ricketty, and 
good for nothing. There are other things cer- 
tainly with you, not yet brought over hither, that 
might flourish here in the summer-time, and live 
tolerably well, provided they be sheltered in an 
hospitable stove or green-house during the winter. 
You will give me no small pleasure by sending me, 
from time to time, some of these seeds, if it were 
no more but to amuse me in making the trial. 

With regard to the brother gardeners, you ought 
to know, that as they are half vegetables, the ani- 
mal part of them will never have spirit enough to 
consent to the transplanting of the vegetable into 
distant dangerous climates. They, happily for 
themselves, have no other idea but to dig on here, 
eat, drink, sleep, and kiss their wives. 

As to more important business, I have nothing 
to write to you. You know best the course of it. 
Be (as you always must be) just, and honest; but 
if you are unhappily romantic, you shall come home 
without money, and write a tragedy on yourself*. 
Mr. Lyttieton told me that the Grenvilles and he 
had strongly recommended the person the go- 
vernor and you proposed for that considerable of- 
fice, lately fallen vacant in your department, and 
that there were good hopes of succeeding. He told 
me also that Mr. Pitt had said that it was not fo be 
expected that offices, such as that is, for which the 
greatest interest is made here at home, could be 
accorded to your recommendation ; but that as to 
the middling or inferior offices, if there was not 
tome particular reason to the contrary, regard 
would be had thereto. This is all that can be rea- 
sonably desired; and if you are .not infected with a 
certain Crcolian distemper (whereof I am persuaded 
your soul will utterly resist the contagion, as I hope 
your body will that of their natural ones) there are 
i't w men so capable of that imperishable happiness, 
that peace and satisfaction of mind at least, that 
proceed from being reasonable and moderate in 
our desires, as you are. These are the treasures 
dug from an inexhaustible mine in our breasts, 


• Paterson had tried his bn*d pa a tragedy at London, 
wuhoat jnutin»ucce$s. 
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which, like those in the kingdom of heaven, the 1 
rust of time cannot corrupt, nor thieves break 
through and steal. I must learn to work at this 
mine a little more, being struck off from a certain 
hundred pounds a year, which you know I had. 

West, Mallet, and I, were all routed in one day. 
If you must know why. ...out of resentment to our 
friend in Argylc-street. Yet I have hopes given 
me of having it restored, with interest, some time 
or other. Ah ! that some time or other is a great 
deceiver. 

Coriolanus has not yet appeared upon the stage, 
from the little dirty jealousy of Tullus [Garrick] 
towards him who alone can act Coriolanus [Quin.] 
Indeed the first has entirely jockeyed the last off 
the stage for this season; but I believe he will re- 
turn on him next season, like a giant in his wrath. 
Let us have & little more patience, Paterson ; nay, 
let us be chearful. At last, all will be well ; at 
last, all will be over....here I mean 1 God forbid 
it should be hereafter ! But as sure as there is a j 
God, that will not be so. 

Now that I am prating of myself, know that, af- ! 
ter fourteen or fifteen years, the Castle of Indolence 
comes abroad in a fortnight. It will certainly tra- 
vel as far as Barbadoes. You have an apartment 
in it, as a night-pensioner ; which you may remem- 
ber I fitted up for you, during our delightful party 
at Northaw'. Will ever these days return again ! 
Don’t you remember your eating the raw fish that 
were never caught ? 

All our friends are pretty much in statu quo , ex- 
cept it be poor Mr. Lyttieton. He has had the 
severest trial & humane tender heart can have ; 
but the old physician, Time, will at least close up 1 
his wounds, though there must always remain an 
inward smarting. 

Mitchell* is in the house for Aberdeenshire, 
and has spoke modestly well : I hope he will be in 
something else soon ; none deserves better : true 
friendship and humanity dwell in his heart. Gray 
is working hard at passing his accounts. I spoke 
to him about that affair. If he gives you any 
trouble about it, even that of dunning, I shall think 
strangely ; but I dare say he is too friendly to his 
old friends, and you are among the oldest. Sym- 
mer is at last tired of quality, and is going to take 
a semi-country house at Hammersmith. 

I am sorry that honest sensible Warrender (who 
is in town) seems to be stunted in church prefer- 
ment : he ought to be a tall cedar in the house of 
the Lord. If he is not so at last it will add more 
fuel to my indignation, that bums already too in- 
tensely, and throbs towards an eruption. Poor 
Murdock is in town, tutor to admiral Vernon’s son, 
and is in good hope of another living in Suffolk, 
that country of tranquillity, where he will then bur- 
row himself in a wife, and be happy. Good natured 
obliging Millar is as usual. Though the doctor 
increases* in his business, he does not decrease in 
his spleen ; but there is a certain kind of spleen 
that is both humane and agreeable, like Jacques in 
the play : I sometimes too have a touch of it. But 
I must now break off this chat with you, about 
your friends, which, were I to indulge it, would be 
endless. 

As for politics, we are, I believe, upon the brink 
of a peace. The French are vapouring at present 
in the siege of Maestricht, at the same time they 
are mortally sick in their marine, and through all 
the vitals of France. It is pity we cannot conti- 
i nue the war a little longer, and put their agoni- 
j zing trade quite to death. This siege (I take it) 
they mean as their last flourish in the war. May 
your health, which iTever failed you yet, still con- 
tinue, till you have scraped together enough to re- 
turn home, and live in some snug corner, as happy 


t Afterwards envoy to Berlin, and knight of the Path. 


as the Corycius Senex, in Virgil’s Fourth Ccorgief 
whom I recommend both to you and myself, as a 
perfect model of the truest happy life. Believe me 
to be ever most sincerely and affectionately*, 

Your's, &c. 

JAMES THOMSON. 


A DIALOGUE IN THE SHADES. 

CHURCHILL AXD DE. J0HMS0H. 

Churchill. 

THOUGH I disliked you upon earth, and never 
deigned to enter into conversation with you ; yet, 
as you are lately arrived in these regions, I should 
like to be informed even by you of the late trans- 
actions in the other world. 

Johnson • I always said you was a blockhead, 
sir, and I shall never alter my opinion. ...I never 
converse with blockheads. 

Churchill • Your manners have not received 
much polish since I left you upon earth You 
still retain much of the savage about you, both in 
your figure and deportment ; but believe me Pom- 
poso, 1 shall lash you into civility, as 1 did in the 
other country, if you provoke me. 

Johnson . Lashes from your feeble hand caa 
only excite my laughter. 

Churchill . I shall publish another Ghost that win 
strike terror into your soul, if you refuse or delay to 
answer me such questions as I think proper to pro- 
pose to you*... Why did you refuse me the honour 
of admitting me among the British poets, coatnijr 
to the opinion and request of the proprietors/— 
Answer me without prevarication, or you stall take 
the consequences. 

Johnson . Your pieces had some merit, but it vu 
of the temporary and local kind, and not at all cal- 
culated for posterity, or for distant countries : there- 
fore I did not think it my duty to class them with 
those works which had a claim to immortality. 

Churchill ’.. Did I not caution you against preva- 
rication ?....No more of it, Pomposo, if you dread 
the shafts of my resentment. 

Johnson . Why if I must acknowledge the truth. 

I must«...I deserved the chastisement which you se- 
verely inflicted on me, and found no inclination to pro- 
pagate my disgrace....I had been so clearly convict- 
ed of folly *at your tribunal, that I thought proper to 
suppress the publication of my trial. 

Churchill . Nowj I think I have brought you ta 
the point. ...But answer me ingenuously the question 
I am about to propose :....Were the booksellers your 
masters, so ignorant as to suppose the poems of 
Pomfret were superior to those which I have written, 
and which have certainly had admirers among peo- 
ple of some taste ? 

Johnson • Ignorant they are, or— .1 should not 
have prevailed on them to reject your performances, 
and introduce the flimsy rhymes of sleepy Pomfret. 
I acknowledge, to my shame, that I extolled the 
wretched productions of that versifier and preferred 
them to the harmonious and nervous satires which 
proceeded from your pen. My employers seemed, 
astonished at my opinion, but readily acquiesced in. 
it (or as they were pleased to say) that I was more 
competent than they were to decide upon such a 
subject. 

Churchill . What have you to say in extenuation 
of die crime you have committed, in robbing me of 
my well-earned fame? 

Johnson . I had smarted under your correction, 
sir, and naturally embraced an opportunity of having 
my complete revenge.—.But, be consolcd....Timc 
will restore you to the rank which I deprived you of, 
and posterity will do you that justice which my re- 
sentment has, for a time, withheld from you. 

Churchill . Your candour almost atones for the 
injury that you have done me. I forgive you— .This 
point being adjusted between us, wc may now con- 
verse together on friendly terms. I hay'e many etv* 
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quiries to make after such of my acquaintance as 
Vave not set out upon their journey to these abodes. 

Johnson. And you shall find me communicative 
respeoting matters that I am acquainted with. *But, 
for the present I must leave thee.^.My Tetsy 
beckons me towards her. 


ORIGIN or THE GREY MARE’S BEING THE 
BETTER HORSE. 

I HAD lately the pleasure of passing a very 
agreeable evening in a mixed company of both sex- 
es, where the conversation happening to turn upon 
the propriety of that power which men usually ar- 
rogate to themselves of ruling over their wives with 
despotic sway, a young lady of wit and humour, 
then present, replied, “ it might possibly be so 
sometimes, but much oftener the grey mart is the 
better horse!” and very obligingly entertained the 
company with the following account of the rise of 
that proverbial saying, which is made use of when 
a woman governs her husband. 

A gentleman of a certain county in England 
having married a young lady of considerable for- 
tune, and with many other charms, yet finding, in 
a very short time, that she was of a high domin- 
eering spirit, and always contending to be mistress 
of him and his family, he was resolved to part with 
her. Accordingly he went to her father, and told 
him, he found his daughter of such a temper, and 
he was so heartily tired of her, that if he would 
take her home again, he would return every penny 
of her fortune. 

The old gentleman having inquired into the 
cause of his complaint, asked him, “ why he 
should be more disquieted at it than any other 
married man, since it was the common case with 
them all, and consequently no more than he ought to 
have expected when he entered into the marriage 
state?" The young gentleman desired to be ex- 
cused, if he said he was so far from giving his as- 
sent to this assertion, that he thought himself more 
unhappy than any other man, as his wife had a 
spirit no way to be quelled ; and as most certain- 
ly no man, who had a sense of right and wrong, 
could ever submit to be governed by his wife. 
“ Son (said the old man) you are but little acquainted 
with the world, if you do not know that ^11 women 
govern their husbands, though not all, indeed, by 
the same method : however, to end all disputes 
between us, I will put what I have said on this 
proof, if you are willing to try it : I have five hor- 
ses in my stable « you shall harness these to a cart, 
in which I shall put a basket containing one hun- 
dred eggs ; and If, in passing through the county, 
and making a strict inquiry into the truth or false- 
hood of my assertion, and leaving a horse at the 
house of everj^man who is master of his family 
himself, and an egg only where the wife governs, 
ou will find your eggs gone before your horses, 
hope you will then think your own case not uncom- 
xnon^but will be contented to go home, and look 
upon your own wife as no worse than her neigh- 
bours. If, on the other hand, your horses are 
* gone first, I will take my daughter home again, 
and you shall keep her fortune." 

This proposal was too advantageous to be reject- 
ed ; our young married man, therefore, set out 
with great eagerness to get rid, as he thought, of 
bis horses and his wife. 

At the first house he came to, he heard a woman, 
with a shrill and angry voice, call to her husband 
to go to the door. Here he left an egg, you may 
be sure, without making any further enquiry ; at 
the next he met with something of the same kind ; 
and at every house, in short, until his eggs were 
almost gone, when he arrived at the seat of a gen- 
tleman of family and figure in the county: he 
knocked at the door, and enquiring for the master 
pf the house, was told by a servant, that his mas- 
tor was not yet stirring, but, if he pleased to walk 


in, his lady was in the parlour. The lady, with 
great complaisance, desired him to seat himself, 
and said, if his business was very urgent, she would 
wake her husband to let him know it, but had 
much rather not disturb him. “ Why, really, 
madam (said he) my business is only to ask a 
question, which you can resolve as well as your 
husband, if you will be ingenuous with me. You 
will, doubtless, think it odd, and it may be deemed 
impolite for any one, much more a stranger, to ask 
such a question ; but as a very considerable wager 
depends upon it, and it may be some advantage 
to yourself to declare the truth to me ; I hope 
these considerations will plead my excuse. It is, 
madam, to desire to be informed, whether you 
govern your husband, or he rules over you ?"...... 

“ Indeed, sir (replied the lady), this question is 
somewhat odd ; but, as I tiiink no one ought to 
be ashamed of doing their duty, I shall make no 
scruple to say, that I have been always proud to 
obey my husband in all things; but, if a woman's 
own word . is to be suspected in such a case, let 
him answer for me, for here he comes." 

The gentleman at that moment entering the 
room, and, after some apologies, being made ac- 
quainted with the business, confirmed every word 
his obedient wife had reported in her own favour; 
upon which he was invited to choose which horse 
in the team he liked best, and to accept of it as a 
present. 

A black gelding struck the fancy of the gentle- 
man most ; but the lady desired he would choose 
the grey mare, which she thought would be very 
fit for her side-saddle ; her husband gave sub- 
stantial reasons why the black^horse would be 
most useful to them ; but madam still persisted 
in her claim to the grey mare. “ What (said 
she), and will you not take her then ? But I say 
you shall ; for I am sure the grey mare is much the 
better horse.” Well, my dear (replied the hus- 
band), if it must be so ..." « You must take 

an egg (replied the gentleman carter), and I must 
take all my horses back again, and endeavour to 
live happy with my wife." zeno. 


ORIGINAL POETRY; 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

[The following lines, from the State Gazette (a federal 
paper, primed at Charleston, South Carolina), are hap- 
pily conceived, and perhaps are not, at this time, inapr.J 

THE FABLE OF THE OAK AND THE WILLOW, 

PARAPHRASED. 

WITHIN the commonwealth of trees, 
There liv’d, in opulence and ease, 

A Willow and a neighbouring Oak, 

Two very powerful gentlefolk ! 

The helm of state was all their aim, 

To which they laid an equal claim. 

The Willow vain, provok’d at length 
The sturdy Oak to try its strength : 

The challenge was received in form , 

To be decided by a storm. 

The God of Storms was now addrest, 

The prowess of each side to test. 

’Twas granted, as each Willow knows, 

And now a furious tempest rose, 

That threaten'd, with disastrous fate, 

The constitution of the state. 

The conscious Willow knew, of course, 

That cringing was his last resource, 

And bending from the dubious blast, 

Evaded all its force at last 
While the firm Oak to fury’s tide 
Opposed its lacerated side ; 

And scorning meanness , with disdain 
Fell prostrate on the groaning plain. 
Meantime th’ exulting Willow stood, 

And claim’d the victory o’er the Wood* 


When thus the firm and stalely Oak, 

In terms of indignation, spoke 
“ Mean , worthless wretch ! is this thy fort, 
Each fickle, favouring gale to court, 

And, with insinuating wile, 

Of half its force the' storm beguile ? 

Not to thy strength, but frail condition, 

Thou owest thy present elevation. 

I am an Oak, tho’ faJPn, indeed ! 

Thou still a vile and skulking weed 1 
Rais'd by no merit of thy own, 

But by the blast that laid me prone. 

Say ! if thou canst, what plant or tree, 
Except a sycophant like thee, 

Devoted to intrigue and strife , 

Whould e’er prefer a dastard's life, 

Preserv’d by guile and crafty saws , 

To falling in a glorious cause. 

• ATTICUS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

TELL me, Eliza, tell me why 
Thou charmsl us so ?....Is it thine eye. 

That eye which beams celestial light ? 

No ; other eyes may glance as bright. 

*Ti$ then, perhaps, thy ruby lip, 

Where Cupid ambush’d lurks to sip, 

With urchin’d art, ambrosial dew; 

No ; other lips are ruby too. 

May it not be the modest rose, 

Which in thy vermil cheek still glows, 

Where laughing health confest we view ? 

No ; other cheeks boast roses too. 

Where then’s this fascinating grace, 

That’s e'en more lovely than thy face ? 

This magic cestus worn alone by thee ? 

'Tis in thy gentle manners, void of art, 

Which speak the dictates of thy peaceful heart, 
Candour, Gooddiumour and Simplicity. 

FOR 7 HE POR7 FOLIO. 

The following lines were occasioned by seeing, about a 
twelvemonth ago, a very pretty girl, whose eyes expressed 
no monastic feelings, confined in a convent at Messina. * 

Immur’d within the silent convent's gloom, 

The chill abode of superstitious fear, 

Whose baleful aspect blights each op'ning bloom, 
Whose worship is the agonizing tear, 

Sweet maid, with all those charms condemn’d in 
pine, 

While Nature, ever to her feelings true, 

To give regret for what you thus resign, 

Shall paint each pleasure in its gayest hue. 

Teresa! say, is that benignant Pow'r, 

For whom my thoughts with purest fervour 
glow, 

Best worship’d by the monkish forehead’s lour, 
The tear of anguish and the sigh of woe ? 

Or by those passions, which around mankind 
Shed their soft lustre, and the heart improve ? 

A spirit lib’ral, open, and refin'd, 

Contentment’s sonnet, and the smile of love ? 

Is he more pleas’d, when from the surly reign 
Of ruffian winter ail the songsters fly ? 

When dead each flowret of the frozen plain, 

And clouds and tempests blacken all the sky ? 

Or when mild spring returns with smiling face, 
When Flora scatters all her gayest blooms, 
When the soft turtles form the amorous chace, 
And wanton zephyrs waft around perfumes ? 

Behold within these walls the pining maids ! 

Their cheeks how pale! heny dki> their vestal 
eyes! 

And say, secluded in these dismal shades. 

Has Heav’n alone the tribute of their sighs ? 
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Then from thy grate view yonder sportive throng, 
Where mirth and health their mingled gifts 
impart, 

Where age, embrown'd with toil, jobs in the song, 
And thanks Hygeia for his happy heart* 

Behold and s&y....shall Nature to our reach 
Present those joys, which Nature's God denies ? 

With monitory voice shall Virtue teach, 

To spurn those blessings Providence supplies ? 

O, be not cheated by the fraudiul tale ! 

Nor think that he, who all those beauties gave, 

Dooms e’en the blushing flow’r that scents the vale. 
Unheeded, unenjoy’d to seek the grave. 

Teresa, fly where o’er th* Atlantic wave 
No horrid prisons hold thy lovely sex ; 

No frowning parents innocence enslave. 

Where only importuning lovers vex. 

Oh fly ! and let the tender task be mine, 

To keep thee free from all but love’s alarms, 

With fainting transport on thy breast recline, 

And teach the better uses of thy charms. 

Then on thy couch no more the fiend Despair 
Shall from thy trembling eye-lids call a tear; 

But Cupids guard thee with assiduous care, 

And bliss, forever smiling, hover near. 

With bloom renew’d thy lovely cheeks shall glow, 
While sweetest thoughts thy soften’d sighs ex- 
press, 

And those bright eyes, no more suffus’d with woe, 
The dearest ecstacy of love confess. 

Ao. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO * 

TO CHLOE. 

SAY, dearest girl, the bloom divine 
Upon thy cheek which glows, 

Those pouting lips, where loves refine 
The sweetness of the rose ; 

That wildly wanton swelling breast, 

So form’d each bliss to prove ; 

Those limbs by all the graces drest, 

Those eyes that swim in love. 

Ah ! say, shall all that store of charms. 

Which lavish Nature gave, 

E’er sink in cold Indifference* arms, 

Of beauty still the grave : 

While I, within whose breast the beams 
Of beauty, love has bred. 

Am, sighing, left to court the dreams 9 
That gives thee to my bed. 

No, Chloe, let each soft desire 
Thy panting bosom fill, 

Nor him whose heart thy charms inspire. 

With frigid prudenee kill. 

So may sweet ecstacy be thine ! 

May bliss e’er dwell with thee 1 
W hile smiling loves thy heart incline 
To share that bliss with me. 

Ao. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

TO ELIZA. 

DEAR lively maid, that rul'st my heart, 
What evils cause those sighs, 

And force those trembling tears to start, 
That dim thy radiant eyes ? 


What pales thy cheek, whose bloom so late 
Surpass’d the orient glow ? 

Oh ! why, complaining of thy fate, 

Look’st thou the form of woe ? 

Is it (whom fortune’s frowns oppress, 

And force from thee to part), 

The image of thy love’s distress, 

That melts thy gentle heart ? 

Eliza ! sure thy virtues are 
Of such celestial hue, 

That Heav’n itself will have a care 
O’er him thou lov’st so true. 

Ao. 


SELECTED POETRY. 

[Even tke gravity of the Monthly Reviewers declared, en 
the first publication of the following catch, that “ its 
humour was easyj and agreeable."] 

Which is the properest day to drink ? 

Saturday, Sunday, Monday ? 

Each is the properest day, I think, 

Why should we name but cne day i 

Tell me but yours, I’ll mention my day, 

Let us but fix on some day* 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday. 

[We request a translation of the following beautiful verses.] 

STANCES MORALES, PAR M. DE PILS. 

LA grande route de la vie 
Se partage en quatre relais ; 

Quoique plantee en noir ciprcs 
Nuit et jour elle est fort suivie. 

En vertu des arrets du sort, 

C’est dans une ample diligence ; 

Que le terns coche de la mort, 

Y voiture 1’humaine engeance. 

Pour ce voyage vous jugez, 

Que l’homme part des qu'il est jeune } 

Et l'usage veut qu’il dejeune, * 

A l’hotcl des prejugez. 

A midi Venus le supplie 
De diner chez elle en passant; 

Bien que l'hotesse soit jolie, 

II la querelle en la quittant. 

Pour dissiper sa reverie, 

Quand la joumee est aux trois quarts 

II fait hat a rhotellerie 

De la science, et des beaux arts. 

H y voit des jaloux sans nombre, 

Qui se mettant tous a crier ; 

Lui disputent d’un regard sombre, 

Deux ou trois feuilles de haurier. 

Contre une aussi futile troupo, 

Emu d’une juste pitie ; 

II remonte, et le soir il soupe 
A 1’auberge de l’amitie. 

Mais a cette paisible table, 

Corame il alloit se divertir, 

Le postillion impitoyable 
Le force encore a reparti r. 

C’en est fait! son ame succombe 
Au souvenir de tant de maux; 

Il arrive ; et c’est une tombe 
Qui lui sert de lit de repos. 


[The following is one of the happiest imitations of the 
style of Dm. Peecy.] 

LINDORE. 

In reply to n The Fairest of the Fair,** a song, by the 
Bishop of Dromore. 

O LINDORE, canst thou doubt my love, 

Or think the town deserves a sigh i 

Thy Nancy will a cot approve, 

Nor envy queens, if thou art nigh. 

Then shall the russet gown be mine, 

Nor splendid jewels deck my vest; 

Nor ever shall my heart repine, 

With Lindore’s fond affection blest. 

With thee I’ll fly each scene so gay, 

Though heat annoy, or wintry wind; 

Nor ahall a look or sigh betray 
A mournful heart, or restless mind. 

With thee each labour I'U defy, 

With thee, I’ll gently sink to rest, 

Nor shall past pleasures raise a sigh, 

With Lindore’s fond affection blent. 

If perils should my love oppress, 

With him I’ll brave their bitter rage, 

And, ’mid the terrors of distress, 

His presence shall my fears assuage; 

And on his frame should sickness prey, 

My care shall every pang arrest ; 

Nor shall a thought past joys display. 

With Lindore ’stand affection blest. 

And should my gentle Lindore die. 

Let Nancy his last moments chear, 

Her bosom ne’er shall heave a sigh, 

Her eyes shall ne’er distil a teat*: 

But when thou’rt gone, thy wretched love 
Will rend her heart upon thy breast. 

Nor any scenes but those approve, 

Which Lindore’s fond affection blest. 


EPIGRAM, 

On a Young Lady of the name of Whitby. 

SURE Whiting is no fasting dish. 

Let priests. say what they dare ; 

I’d rather have my dainty fsh, 

Than all their Christmas fare. 

So sweet, so innocent, so free 
From all that tends to strife ; 

O happy man ! whose lot shall be 
To swim with her thro’ life. 

Whatever bait love e’er could make* 

To catch my Jish I’d try, 

I’d be ngcntle for her sake, 

Or artificial fy . 

But Venus, goddess of the food . 

Does all my pray’rs deny ; 

And surly Mars cries “ D n your b!oW f 

You’ve other fsh to frj.* 9 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BT SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ* 

NO. xin. 

AT the commencement of these my specu- 
lations, I felt considerable anxiety, with respect 
to the degree of support upon which I could calcu- 
late, from the favours of correspondents. In my 
first paper, therefore, I implored their assistance 
with earnestness, and I am happy to acknowledge 
the liberality with which it has been afforded. I 
think that it is Fielding, who compares the condi- 
tion of a periodical essayist, to that of a stage- 
coachman, who must proceed on his journey, 
whether his vehicle be empty or full. In like man- 
ner, the first page of the Port Folio must be filled 
with a Lounger, whether the brain of Samuel 
Saunter be competent to furnish the materials or 
not. For the present, however, and indeed for 
some weeks to come, the file of letters and papers 
which lie beside me on my desk, give me the com- 
fortable assurance, that I am amply supplied. 

I h^ve only to lament, that so many of my friends 
communicate their observations upon similar to- 
pics. In consequence of this, I am compelled 
either to omit entirely many favours, of which I 
should willingly avail myself, or to give to my 
speculations too uniform a complexion. The state 
of manners in the theatre, the behaviour of would- 
be-critics, and lobby loungers, has been enlarged 
upon in many letters upon my file. Some of 
these I shall select for my present paper, and 
others may furnish materials for a future one. 

The first letter which I have to communicate, 
appears to come from the same correspondent, 
who offered me some friendly advice in my second 

number. 

Philadelphia , March 26. 

Mr. Saunter, 

I was one of the first to hail the establishment 
of a paper in our city, which should contain a tran- 
script of, and animadversions upon, our prevailing 
manners and customs. I saw, at an early period, 
the difficulty of the undertaking, and offered you 
some well-meant admonitions upon the subject. 

I am happy to observe, that you have steered so 
carefully clear of any thing personal, that even the 
censorious and the malicious can only complain of 
general severity in some of your strictures, but 
cannot point out any individual reflection. This 
is well done. But I am, sometimes, almost in- 
clined to grieve that ever your paper was under- 
taken, for I dare hardly flatter you with the hope 
that it has done any good ; and, on the oilier hand, 
that it has done some harm. The description of 
your person and character, in the first number, 
has been mistaken for a real one, and has produced 
a host of imitators, who infest us in all places of 
public amusement, but particularly in the theatre. 

I cannot conceive of any thing more unbecoming 


the character of a gentleman, than his presuming 
to interrupt the amusement of a numerous com- 
pany, by loud laughing, or talking. If the con- 
versation were worth listening to, it might, in some 
degree, compensate for the rudeness of preventing 
our attention to w'hat is said upon the stage ; but 
poverty of ideas, and vulgarity of language, are 
generally alike conspicuous in these lobby conver- 
sations. But this is not all. Many, I believe, 
think that, by the most disgusting display of apathy 
and indolence, they may perhaps be taken for 
Samuel Saunter. 

It is but a little month, since I beheld one of 
this class of puppies, reclining at ease in a stage- 
box, with his head on the seats behind him, and 
his boots upon the front of it, displayed in full 
view, both to the audience and the performers. 
Had I been manager, I would certainly have had 
him turned out. I thought that this youth had 
carried his insolence to the utmost pitch ; but 
even this was exceeded a few evenings since, when 
a couple of loungers, in the same box, had the 
audacity, even during the performance of the play, 
to turn their backs upon the stage and audience, 
and very calmly sit down upon the front of the 
box, with their coat-lappets hanging over, and their 
hats upon their heads, and begin a conversation. 

Surely, Mr. Saunter, these things are not to be 
endured; and, if you perform your office with 
fidelity, you ought to give these puppies a little 
wholsome admonition in your next number. 

I am, air, 

Your humble servant, 

MONITOR. 

I know not how I can belter fulfil the wishes of 
my correspondent, than by publishing his letter. 
He appears to write with vehemence ; but this ! 
vehemence is, in my apprehension, commendable. 

I was not a witness of the first outrage of which 
he complains ; but the second I beheld, and beheld 
with astonishment. Surely an audience is culpa- 
bly tame, that endured such insults, without re- 
sentment. Every individual should consider him- 
self as interested in preserving the decorum, which 
should always distinguish a scene of libera! amuse- 
ment. Such a spirit, we are informed by those, up- 
on whose information we can rely, is uniformly 
manifested in the theatres ot Europe, and, if it were 
exerted here, the evils of which my correspond- 
ent complains, would very soon be effectually ob- 
viated. 

sir , 

Although I live a good way back in the country* 
l get a peep, ( every now and then, at your Port 
Folio, for lawyer Subtle of our town takes it in ; 
and though I should like it better, if it gave us a 
little more news, and told us who was dead and 
married, and such like, and told us about fires, 
and robberies, and murders, and other entertain- 
ing matter, yet I have been well enough pleased 
with it in the main. But I have seemed to be 
more diverted with the Lounger, than any other 
part of it, for some of that seems comical enough. 
But all this is only beating about the bush ; let me 
come at once to the matter in hand. 


You must know then, Mister Saunter, that I 
came to Philadelphia about three weeks ago, and, 
since that time, I have been a good many times to 
the play. I don’t mean to talk about the acting, 
for I don’t pretend to be a judge, though I have 
been told that’s a pretty general case among those, 
who talk the most of it; but what I want, Mr. 
Saunter, is to ask you a plain question. You must 
know, sir, that I have very often seen young 
ladies, aye, and fine, well-dressed ladies too/ stand 
up between the acts of the play, and squat down 
on the front of the box, with their backs turned to 
the folks in the house. Now, is this good man- 
ners, or is it not? I remember mother, .when I 
was a boy, used to be dinging it into my ears, that 
'twas very uncivil to turn one’s back to company. 
Indeed, when I first saw it, I had a great notion of 
giving some of then\ a spank, and I could have 
reached some of them from the pit very well, I 
guess. But, perhaps, all this is only my country 
breeding, and I may be out of my reckoning, and 
it may be very good manners, though I don’t un- 
derstand it. 

If you please to correct all faults in the spelling 
and such like, you may put this in your paper 
if you please. I expect mother will be mighty 
glad, to hear that her son Zeky is got into print ; 
and pray let me have your opinion upon the matter. 

Here rests, 

Your loving friend, 

HEZEKIAH HOMESPUN. 

I have frequently noticed the custom alluded to, 
by friend Hezekiah, and cannot help thinking, that 
it is a gross solecism in manners. I know of 
very few sights, that have a more ludicrous and 
curious effect, to a spectator in the pit, than the 
display which meets his eyes, when he raises his 
head, in an interval of the performance. I too 
have more than once felt a similar propensity with 
my correspondent, and have been strongly inclined 
to give them a “ spank.” But my chastisement would 
have been administered with as much delicacy as 
that which, if we may believe De Lolme’s facetious 
history of the Flagellants, was inflicted by some 
ghostly fathers of the Roman church, upon their 
female penitents. Far from using the scouige 
with severity, he observes, that the disciplinarians, 
upon such occasions, “ femora moll iter perfriezbiu” 
As the subject is a delicate one, I shall be excused, 
to adopt the words of the historian of the Roman 
empire, “ for veiling it in the obscurity of a learn- 
ed language.” 

MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

M ADELINA. 

TO R. L. 

M ADELINA, you wish me to draw your cha- 
racter. What a strange wish, to be preferred by 
a young lady to a young man, who has seldom 
seen you, at times and in situations which admit 
of no disguise, and which draw forth all our sec re t 
foibles and who, at best, has neither a sober nor 
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impartial judgment. Still, however, ] will do roy 
best. If 1 blame you, your pride may occasionally i 
impute it to my ignorance ; if I praise, your mo- 
desty will naturally suggest some doubts of the 
sincerity of one, who sets a very high value on 
>our good opinion, and who thinks your smiles 
Hienply bought, even at the price of some dupli- 
city. 

And now to begin : but how ? With the per- 
son to he sure, beauty is never of small moment 
in a woman's eye, and that is a cause of deep 
r<5grct to those, who love true female dignity, hap- 
piness and virtue. In the passion for beauty, shall 
ve find the source of all the follies, and many of 
the crimes of women. So common is this passion, 
that, though a distinction of the sex, it is no cha- 
racteristic of the individual. And yet had I a 
seraph’s eloquence, it should be incessantly exert- 
ed to persuade the woman whom I value, that, 
inasmuch as she prizes beauty (particularly if she 
herself be beautiful), is she silly, wicked, or unfor- 
tunate. After this, you will hardly expect me to 
say any tiling of your person. 

But there is another reason for my silence : my 
decision would be no test of the truth. The female 
form generally pleases in different degrees, ac- 
cording as it is viewed in different lights, at differ- 
ent hours, and by different eyes. The sentence 
of to-day, suggested by negligence of dress, cap- 
tious behaviour, or unamiablc sentiments, would 
be reversed to-morrow, at the intercession of a few’ 
mniles and affabilities, or at the pleading of a 
robe, brilliantly fair, and cnchanlingly becoming, 
yo, w'e’ll say nothing of thy person, Madelina. 

Are you witty ? Are you amiable ? Are you 
wise ? flow hard to answer these questions, so as 
to convey, to the object of our scrutiny, our pre- 
cise meaning 1 I am almost afraid to proceed. 
To tell the truth is not always to make either w ise 
or happy ; and, when the truth breeds nothing but 
resentment or misery, why should it be told ?.... 
But come, in order to be safe, I will sketch what 
I think a good character, and leave it to you to 
find its resemblance to yourself. 

The good girl, whom I wish to meet with, has 
a face that nothing but the soul within makes 
beautiful. It never yet was clouded by anger; 
never yet had peevishness, resentment, envv, even 
a momentary place in it. The perverseness or 
malignity of others cannot be so great or incessant, 
as to conquer her patience. Her charity is large 
enough to take in every offence. Her penetration 
is clear enough to see the guilt and folly of impa- 
tience, in any situation. She has no sullen looks ; 
no hasty plaints; no keen retorts; all is placid 
sufferance, and heavenly serenity. She is good, 
inasmuch as she never treats others hardly or ca- 
priciously. She is perfect, inasmuch as the inju- 
ries of others, so far from provoking vengeance, 
mver even cause indignation, nor stop the current 
of that charity that flows for all. 

She cultivates her mind, by regular and close 
attention to every profitable study. She has lei- 
sure, arid the greatest part of it is spent in reading. 
She deems this an amusement indeed, but also a 
duty. She indulges, without scruple, that inclination, 
which leads her to works of taste, fancy, and do- 
mestic morality, because site regards these as the 
regulators, sweetners, and embellishers of life; 
but. while these are her favourite pursuits, she by 
no means despises or shuns the more rugged paths 
of history or science. 

Still, however, she is no bookworm, no recluse, no 
pedant. She meditates and reasons for herself, and 
herstudious hours are betrayed, not by mere literary 
trik, by anecdotes of authors, and criticisms on 
their works, by hard w r ords, and formal quotations, 
bn* by a certain dignity of thought, and refinement 
of language, which nothing but familiar converse 
with books can give, and which diffuse themselves 
through all her conversation. 


She is fond of society. The worthy and intelli- 
gent she seeks and caresses; the gav, thoughtless, 
frivolous, immoral, or indecent, she treats, w'ben 
she meets them, with strict politeness, but she 
never seeks them, and is at home to them as rarely 
as possible. She endures their company, when 
unavoidable, but yen cannot subject her to a more 
mortifying pcnancc. 

In her dress, she studies not merely the decent and 
becoming, but also the frugal. One of her chief 
cares is to shun all superfluous expenses. She 
always remembers, that her family are not opu- 
lent ; that she has no independent prevision. To- 
morrow may ravish from her grasp the frail and 
precarious props that uphold her. This reflection 
has made her a pattern of economy and industry. 
She is, in many respects, her owm laundress, and, 
in all respects, her own sempstress* 

She well knows the magic graces that flow from 
personal purity and habits of delicacy. Beauty is 
bestowed by some power beyond ourselves. It 
most commonly entails on the possessor infinite 
depravity and folly, and can never confer any real 
good. A temper, serene amidst the evils of life, 
and the fluctuations of others, forbearing and 
affectionate to all ; manners, soft, mild, full of dig- 
nity and personal decorum, constitute the lasting 
power, the bew itching grace, the irresistible chaim 
......but if I run on thus, I shall write a volume, 

instead of a letter; so 1 will stop here, and ask 
you, Madelina, in what respects this creature of 
my fancy resembles you? 

Are you studious ? Do you spend a certain por- 
tion of each day in reading ? Were the reflec- 
tions of any five minutes of your life suggested by 
any thing you met with in a book? Are any of 
the terms or ideas, which occur in your conversa- 
tion, derived from this source ? Are your friends 
and intimates distinguished by their charitable, 
devout, thoughtful, and home-loving habits ? Are 
none of them vain, giddy, ridiculously prejudiced 
or spoilt by fashion ? 

Are you diligent and economical ? Do you 
spend nothing upon superfluities ? Have you, in 
all you buy, or all you do, a view to future inde- 
pendence, to be raised on your own efforts ? Do 
you perform, for yourself, all that decency permits, 
and that a noble humility, a laudable frugality re- 
quires you to do? 

Is your temper benign and equable ? Do you 
never repine at the want of those advantages of 
person and fortune, which others possess? Would 
not a splendid villa and an equipage atone for many 
misfortunes of yourself and friends ? 

But let me, above all, inquire, whether rational 
piety, its sanctions, duties, and consolations, are any 
thing to you but empty sounds? Have the ideas 
of a future state, a pure and all-seeing eye, ever 
found a moment’s place in your thoughts? Are 
you at all acquainted with that principle, which 
enables us to love merit, though beautiful or 
rich, and to look down with pity on arrogance 
and pomp? 

To some of these questions, candour may oblige 
you to answer, but not without reluctance ; and 
vOur heart, impatient of blame, may whisper....** I 
have as much of these estimable qualities, as most 
others. I can scarcely point out one of my ac- 
quaintance, who (no older than I) has more sim- 
plicity, frugality, industry, charity, candour, or 
devotion. If I err, my judgment, and not my in- 
clination, is to blame. I ardently wish to attain 
all that is good, graceful, and lovely in the female 
character. 1 am always striving to attain them, 
and the failure of my efforts humbles and distres- 
ses me. 

** Above all things, I want to be reputed sensi- 
ble and learned, but my poor head will not allow it. 
I cannot keep alive my curiosity for books. When 
1 read, unless it be some fashionable play or novel, 
all is tedious, dark, and unintelligible: but 1 did 


not chuse my understanding, and I cannot rt~ 
create rr.yself ; and, though nature w ill not second 
my wishes, to reach the highest place, yet I am 
not the very low est in the scale. I know myself 
to possess some sense, some generosity, a heart 
that is both pure and warm, and principles that 
will never let me sloop to meanness or falsehood; 
and my great comfort is, that few are better than 
me, many, very many that are worse." 

Thy pleas, Madelina, arc perfectly just. Inc! 
nation and zeal will go far to make us better, but 
they will not do every thing; and whatever charm 
there may be in diffidences and disclaimings, it is 
absurd and pernicious to give up our dues. 1 re- 
joice in thy anxiety for improvement, and applaud 
thee for respecting thyself. In looking round, I 
also find very few that are thy superiors, but very 
many that are, in all estimable qualities, much 
below Madelina. 


[The following essay *i§ not only % hnrriorous Satire upon 
the romances of the circulating library, but is a just 
reprehension of the levity awl licentiousness of those 
Angelina* and Cc/cstina #, who have exchanged a washing, 
tub fora writing-desk.] 

AN ESSAY ON THE MODERN NOVEL. 

IT is a misfortune, incident to human nature, 
that its finest qualities may be perverted to the 
most destructive ends. Love, the brigbtestspark 
that enlightens the soul, burns frequently for the 
impurest purposes, and lends its rays too often to 
inflame the eyes of lust, and to light the adulterer 
to his couch. Having erected his empire, in a 
greater or less degree, in every breast, he reigna 
every where. There's ne'er a mother’s son between 
this and the Antipodes, from beardless sixteen up 
to grey-beard sixty, who has not struggled at some 
period of his life in the Cytherean net, and confes- 
sed the powder of the blind god. But let them de- 
scribe the impulses that push them forward into 
the snare, and you will find they have w orshjpped 
some other deity than real love ; some usurper, 
who has borrowed his name and authority. From 
the beginning it has been so, and to the end it will 
continue so ; for the present age, with all its refine- 
ments, is more distant from the knowledge of real 
love, than were our forefathers of the fifth cen- 
tury. 

It would be an amusing study to a speculative 
mind, to observe how this fascinating something 
has played upon the folly and invention of mankind 
through all ages. It has exhibited its pranks and 
whimsies in a thousand different scenes, and in 
every shape that vanity or fancy could devise* has 
paid its .addresses to the heart. Love is the Proteus 
of heaven ; and, had the ancients known the lull 
extent of his qualities, and seen what we have 
seen, no doubt they had given him the proper at- 
tributes of that character. 

But of all the artillery which love has employed 
to brighten eyes, and soften hearts, the most effect- 
ual and forcible is the modern novel. Of all the 
arrows which Cupid has sl.ot at youthful hearts, 
this is the keenest. There is no resisting it. It 
is the literary opium, that lulls every sense into 
delicious rapture ; and respecting the bias of a 
young lady’s mind one may venture to turn out the 
A T ot>Ic*s and P^bs^n’s, with half a dozen of their 
greasy combustible duodecimos against the nurse, 
the mother, and the common-prayer-book.. •.ay, 
and they would conquer them loo. These gentle- 
men are real patriots, never failing friends to the 
propagation of the human species. They have 
counteracted all the designs of the British senate 
against matrimony ; and, in contempt of the mar- 
riage act, po£l chaises and young couples run 
smoothly on the north mad. All this, and more, 
we owe to novels, which have operated like elec- 
tricity on the great national body, and have raised 
the humble spirit of citizens to a parallel ifrrfch the 
« veriest pomp of quality in the coterie* ***** * ’ * r 
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But what charms ail ranks of people in these 
’productions is the munner....Unrestrained by that 
disgusting simplicity, that timid coyness, whicti 
checked the fancies of former ages, the modem 
tnusea ave stark nuked ; and Jt were no vague as- 
sertion to declare, that they have contributed more 
than any other cause to debauch the morula b£rthe 
young of the- fair .sex- Novels, according to the 
practice of the times, are the powerful engines with 
which the seducer attacks the female heart, and 
if we judge from every days experience, his plots 
arc seldom laid in vain. Never was there anjapter 
weapon for so black a purpose. Tricked out in the 
trappings of ta 3 te> a loose and airy dishabille, with 
a staggering gait and a wanton eye, the modem 
1m use trips jauntly on, the true child of fashion and 
folly. By tickling the ear, she approaches the heart, 
iand soon ruins it ; for, like all other prostitutes, she 
is plausible and insinuating, and has her winning 
ways/' A wretched levity of thought, delivered at 
random in an incoherent style, passes current for 
sentiment, and so alertly has this mental jargon 
played its part, that our young ladies begin to throw 
©at Steele and Addison to make room for H— — *- 
-and Be Vergy. An ingenious author of this age 
has given* us in a few lines the following admira- 
ble receipt to make a modem noveL 

Take a subject that’s grave, with a msral that's good. 
Throw in all the temptations that virtue withstood* 

And pray let your hero be handsome and young, 

Taste, wit, and fine sentiment flow from his tongue* 

And his delicate feelings be sure to improve, ; 

With pas^on, with tender soft rapture, and Iqv^ 

And some incidents too, which l like above rneaiagkT 
Such as those l have read, arc esteemed as a trfoj 
tn a book that's entitled....The Woman of PlfcaMmn.&J 
Mix well, and you’ll find ’twill a novel prodifeig ? 

Fit for modest young ladies... .to keep it for us^ i ' ‘ 

To -do justice to the bard, he has chalked riSft the 
<oiUli<ie 5 very gracefully, and justly described the 
Ingredients for making this literary pill operate 
against morality* But lest any reader mistake the 
•author's meaning, here follows^* letter, worked up 
-to the very humour of the times, and stamped with 
the true current mark and signature of 1792. It 
is fraught with style, manner, and sentiment; and 
the next worthy gentleman, who gives a three 
guinea novel in two volumes, is welcome to insert 
it in his work. 

LETTER XVh 

iLadj Julian a GlanmlU to Miss Henrietta Wentworth. 

Heigh©! Wentworth 1 , who could have thought 
UL...What a foolish thing is a fond fluttering 
heart! How often have you told me what a metal 
mind was made of!....Iiard as it was, OBrien’s 
eyes have melted it....The dear youth saw and 
conquered.... Your friend is no longer frec....Oh ! 
the dear enchanting scenes around Glanville castle, 
that once delighted my innocent hours.... Y’c lower- 
ing forests.... myrtle shades....crystal streams.... and 
cooing turtles.^.ye have no more charms for me.... 
none....unless O’Brien be there. 

Rocks from yonr caves repeat the .plaintive strains. 

And let tlie mournful tale be echoU o’er the plains. 

....And so, my dear, 1*11 tell you how it was^..I 
went last night to the Grove assembly, in company 
with the Miss Seymours and that fright, BluflYon... 
By the bye, my dear, is not that fellow a dreadful 
creature ;....huge and horrid. ...how I hate him!.... 
So, my dear, as I was saying, we ail met together 
....[dressed in my white satin and silver, and pinned 
up my hair with my new Barbelot’s brilliant....a- 
propos....how do you like my last suit of Brussels? 
....And, just as we were going to cross the style, 
whom should I see peeping on the other side of 
the hedge, but..~0‘Bricn l lovely and enchanting 
as he was when 1 saw him last winter at Carlisle 
house instantly feigned illness, and turned up 
the lane <q return * when O'Brien, with an angel’s 


swiftness, flew over the hedge.. ..and vrb both dis- j 
solved in tears....O ! sweet sensibility 1 why was 
my heart formed with more than woman’s soft- 
ness; why was OBritn formed with more than 
manly grace was in a bower composed of 
honeysuckles and jessamine that we reclined... .The 
dea^ youth spoke a thousand tender things with his 
eyes, and I answered him with Sighs and with 
blushes.. ..Seated in a deep embowering shade.... 
lips trembling....hearts beating.. ..locked in each 
other’s arms.... v/hat a dangerous situation ! and the 
discourse on love 1 

And Oh ! his charming tongue 

Ttfas but too well acquainted with my weakness! 

He talked of love, and all my melting heart 
Dissolv’d within my breast. 

Do you know Wentworth, that I was violently 
inclined to play the fool ? We found ourselves 
lavishing encomiums on disinterested love and a 
cottage. His description was animated to the last 
degree. My whole attention was engrossed. He 
held my hand, tenderly pressed between ins, while* 

I listened to his soothing tale. Ilis eyes were still 
more eloquent than his bewitching tongue. 

I was almost a lost woman ; when, fortunately 
for me, the idea of squalling brats, and matrimonial 
bitters, darted across my thought. Up I sprang. 

A fine day for a walk, cried I ; and away I tripped. 

I had nothing for it but flight. He followed me, 
dejected, ....his arms folded. He looked amazingly 
handsome. But prudence kept her seat in my 
breast : prudence, you know, is the foil of love. 
We strolled towards the house, without any other 
conversation, except expressive sighs on his side.... 
half-stifled ones, and stolen glances on mine. I 
flew to the harpsichord to rouse my spirits. He 
tJrew a chair near me ; and, leaning on the instru- 
ment, fixed his languishing eyes on my face. My 
fingers involuntarily touched soft plaintive notes. 
Instead of a sprightly air, out came a ditty, as 
melancholy as “ The babes in the wood.” He 
perceived my swimming eyes.... he perceived my 
confusion ; and, snatching the moment of love, he 
threw himself on his knees, looked moving, and 
swore, 

While youthful splendor lighten'd in my eyes. 

Clear as the smiling glory of the skies. 

More white than flax my curling tresses flow'd 
My dimpled cheeks, with rosy beauty flow’d. 

Enchanting lines! are not they, Wentworth ?.... 
Well ! and what followed ?....you ask mc..^Ay, 
there’s the rub...ybut positively you shan’t know 
till ray next letter....Heigh ho! Adieu, Henrietta 
....and tell me how your affair with the baronet ; 
goes ou.... Adieu, my dear, and remember your i 
sighing, and almost ruined cousin, 

Juliana Glanville. i 

i 

What effect such graceless raptures and broken 
periods may produce on untutored minds, let ten 
thousand boarding-schools witness* This contagion 
is the mo re tube dreaded, as it daily spreads through 
all ranks of people ; and miss, the taylor’s daugh- 
ter, talks now as familiarly to her confidant, Miss 
j Polly Staytape, of swains and sentiments, as the 
accomplished dames of genteel life. In a word if 
a man of sense has an inclination to chuse a ra 
tional woman for his wife, he reaches his grand 
climacteric before he can find a fair one to trust 
himself with. ...so universal is the corruption!.... 
These are the fatal consequences of novels! 


LEVITY. 


FOR THE PORT FOE JO. 

Mr. OibscnooLy 

HAVING observed, In a late paper, some cases, 
proving the efficacy of kecEcsy in dewing off the 


ior 


bad blood and viscid humours ©f the system, wc 
may expect to sec the fadj-p otitic thoroughly 
drained , ax a large number of hungry animals of 
that description have fastened themselves thereon, 
and are sucking with that avidity which results 
from a state of previous starvation.^ E. 

sipnl a, 1 iiOJ. 

FfcSTOQN OF FASIIIOX. 

TOR THE PONT FOLIO. 

LOS DON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY* 


FULL DRESS. 


1. FULL or dancing dress of white muslin ; the 
train very long, and trimmed round the bottom, 
with black and yellow trimming; over the train, a 
plain drapery, nearly meeting behind, and trim- 
med all round with a trimming, the same as the 
train ; the back plrin, and ornamented with alter- 
nate Lows of black and yellow ; full sleeves of lace 
and muslin. Small hat of white sattin, turned up 
in front, and ornamented with black and yellow 
ostritch feathers. 


2. Evening or opera dress ; made of white sattin’ 
and trimmed with swansdown fur. A mantle 
the same, trimmed also with sw&nsdown. A hat 
of black velvet, ornamented with one large ostrich 
feather. 


HEAD DRESSES. 

1. A bonnet of buff satin, turned up in front, and 
trimmed with brown fur and ribbon ; a brown fea- 
ther in front. 2. A dose bonnet of black velvet, 
trimmed with purple. A large purple feather fixed 
on one side, to fall over the front. 3. A cap of 
white lace, with a deep lace border ; bows of white 
ribbon on the front and left side. 4. A morning 
cap of fine muslin ; the front confined and finished 
with white ribbon ; the crown full, and finished on 
the left side, with a long end. 5. A cap of luce, 
made open behind to admit the hair, and orna- 
mented with an ostritch feather. 6. A cap of 
white sattin, and ornamented with a small wreath 
of coquelicot flowers. 7. A close cap of white 
sattin, trimmed round the front with fancy trim- 
ming, and ornamented with flowers. 8. A Pari- 
sian cap, made of worked muslin, lined with pink 
silk ; a deep lace border round the front. 9. A 
cap of lace, drawn up close behind, aud finished 
with a lace frill ; a coquelicot feather or flower in 
front. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The prevailing colours are scarlet, purple, yel* 
low, and brown. Short pelisses, lined with scarlet 
or purple, and trimmed all round with fur, are very 
much- worn ; the petticoats are generally trimmed 
with narrow flounces. Except in very full dress, 
flowers are more adopted than feathers ; the most 
favourite flowers, at present, are those intermixed 
with steel beads and bugles. - 


PARISIAN FASHIONS . 

Buff colour sattin hats, with amarantlms colour 
drapery, are very fashionable, as are apricot velvet 
hats, trimmed with ainaranthus colour ribbons, 
with gold stripes, and, feathers of the same colour, 
others of capucine colour velvet, with ribbons the 
same colour, and some of pale blue velvet, with 
blue feathers. The head-dresses in hair, that 
were entirely out of fashion, are again in favour; 
some ornameuted with a polished steel diacleiu. 
The caps worn under turbans arc, in general 
made of black . velvet, spangled instead of poppy 
colour. 
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POLITICS. 

MINISTERIAL ADROITNESS, 

Or the newest and most approved method of 

EXPEDITING 
LEGISLATIVE DUSJNESS f 

Being a history of the rise, progress, and final pas- 
sage of One Bill, in One House of the Na- 
tional Legislature. 

Extract of a Utter from Washington to the Editor of 
the Gazette of the United States . 

44 Though you find, in the National Intelligen- 
cer, a correct statement of the most important 
votes, which are taken in the house of representa- 
tives, and a very smooth account of the course of 
proceedings, yet you get no adequate idea of the 
ministerial mode of transacting business. You 
will, indeed, occasionally find very unwarrantable 
statements in that paper, whenever, in the opinion 
of the editor, the character of his party requires 
from him that kind of aid. In the Intelligencer of 
Wednesday, the twenty-fourth of March, it is as- 
serted, that the discussion of the bill, for relieving 
the luxuries of life from the burden of taxes, con- 
tinued with little intermission for six days, * dur- 
ing which the house sat to a late hour, notwithstand- 
ing repeated motions made by the minority to adjourn . 
In this unusual devotiSn to public business, the citizens 
will discern a laudable solicitude to terminate the ses- 
sion at ijie earliest period .’ 

44 It i$ to be hoped that this indecent misrepre- 
sentation ; ls chargeable only upon the editor of the 
Intelligencer, and that he has not been put upon it 
by some man of more consequence. 

4 Notwithstanding repeated motions made by the 
minority to adjourn.’.. ..The fact is, that on four 
successive days, out of the six here mentioned, 
the ministerial party adjourned in great confusion, 
for the purpose of devising ways and means to ex- 
tricate themselves from the embarrassments into 
which they were thrown by their own proceed- 
ings. 

44 Inasmuch as an examination of the subject 
has been provoked, I will give you a history of this 
bill, which, in the opinion of the Intelligencer, re- 
flects so much honour upon the industry, skill, 
and perseverance of the ministerial party. 

44 The committee of ways and means, which re- 
ported this bill, and of which Mr. Randolph of 
Virginia is chairman, was appointed on the second 
day of the session. After a good deal of delay, 
which exhausted the patience of several of the par- 
ty, Davis of .Kentucky moved a resolution for the 
repeal of the internal taxes, and stated as his rea- 
son, the delay of the committee of ways and means 
-upon this subject. Even the Aurora thought 
some apology necessary, and informed us that the 
committee had resolved to mature the business be- 
fore they brought it forward, and to introduce it to 
the house in a perfect state, so that it might be 
acted upon with promptness and without embar- 
rassment. 

44 At length, after sitting precisely three months, 
Mr. Randolph introduced his well matured bill to 
repeal the internal taxes. The bill was referred 
to a committee of the whole house on Monday, the 
1 5 tli of March. Some discussion took place on 
the merits of this perfect bill, and Mr. Randolph 
was convinced that it inight be rendered yet more 
perfect by some slight alteration. He conse- 
quently introduced an amendment twice as long as 
the original bill. A gentleman remarked, that 
the amendment ought to be printed for the use of 
the members before acting upon it. Mr. Ran- 
dolph said that was his object: but he had several 
other amendments to propose, and thought it best 
to have them all printed at once* It was mention- 
ed that no other amendment could be submitted. 


while that was pending; but the gentleman might 
withdraw his first amendment, and offer the others 
with it, after winch the whole might be printed. 

44 Mr. Randolph accordingly withdrew his long 
amendment, but not exactly understanding what 
was to be done next, he moved that the committee 
rise, and as soon as the speaker had resumed 
the chair, moved that the long amendment be 
printed. 

44 Mr. Griswdld observed, that he had no objec- 
tion to an order for printing ; but it must be an 
order to print a paper in. that gentleman’s pocket. 
No amendment was before the house. ...none had 
been reported by the committee of the whole. 
The ministerial gentlemen knew not how to pro- 
ceed. Mr. Randolph made a long speech but 

the difficulty still remained. At length Mr. Ran- 
dolph moved to go back into committee of 
the whole, for the purpose of starting anew. 
The house accordingly resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, and the long amendment was 
again proposed, upon which the committee rose, 
and the house ordered the amendment to be 
printed. 

44 Mr. Randolph did not chuse to hazard ano- 
ther step that day, and accordingly moved for an 
adjournment at an early hour, and the motion was ! 
carried. Of course, this was not a 4 motion by the 
minority.’ 

44 On Teusday, the bill for repealing the inter- 
nal taxes was again resumed. A number of new ! 
objections were urged against this perfect bill, and 
Mr. Randolph and his friends finding themselves J 
unable to obviate them were again disconcerted. 
A motion was made to recommit it to the committee 
of ways and means. It was said to be .so imma-, 
ture, that the committee of the whole, and the 
house could not advantageously proceed upon it, 
in its present form. Mr. Randolph admitted the 
force of the objections, complained that gentlemen 
on the. other side of the house only pointed out 
errors, without assisting to correct them, but ob- 
jected to the recommitment. Such was the im - 
perfect state of the,. bill, and so evident was the 
necessity of drawing it anew, that the little David 
of Legislation, after one or two long speeches, 
finding that the question could no longer be evad- 
ed, called for an adjournment, after the speaker 
had risen and stated the question to the house, 
but before the vote could be taken. The adjourn- 
ment was carried by the ministerial party, though 
the. other side of the house voted against it. 

44 When the House met on Wednesday, Mr. 
Randolph introduced another long string of 
amendments, which he hoped would remedy the 
faults complained of, and spare him the mortifica- 
tion of a recommitment. A great part of the day 
was spent in hearing the arguments of the minis- 
terialists ,to prove that these amendments would 
answer the purpose ; and finally, after the amend- 
ments had been amended by an entire new section, 
which Mr. Goddard introduced, and by an altera- 
tion of several others, they were adopted. Mr. 
Dennis then moved to strike out of the first sec- 
tion, the words 4 sales at auction,’ and to insert 
4 coffee,’ and gave notiee that he intended to move 
further amendments; by substituting brown sugar , 
bohea tea , and salt , in place of some of the refined 
articles named in the bill, for the purpose of try- 
ing the principle, whether the surplus revenues 
should be spared exclusively from luxuries, or in 
part from the necessaries of life. The ministerial 
party did not wish to hav^this comparison appear 
upon their journals, and, as the best expedient, 
which occurred to them to. avoid it, called for a 
division cf the question, so that the votes upon 
striking out and inserting should be taken sepa- 
rately. This was objected to, as not in order ; it 
was said that the motion was a simple proposition, 
and consequently not divisible, by the rules or the 
heus£. It was referred to the speaker, v/fio decid- 


ed that the question toas not divisible. The party, 
not to be thwarted in their course by rules of the 
house, and decisions of their own speaker, appeal- 
ed from the decision of the chair. The. question 
being put, 4 Is the decision of the chair in order ?’ 

. the ministerialists, tenacious of their purpose , and 
willing to compass their end, whatever might be 
the means, determined in the negative* Here a 
whimsical farce commenced respecting the second 
part of the motion. These wise legislators, with * 
the little man of slings at their head, had imagined 
that by carrying the first part of the motion in the 
negative, and leaving no place designated for the 
insertion of the word coffee, they would be able to 
evade that part of the question, and pursuing the 
same course with the amendments , Which they 
knew were to follow, congratulated themselves up- 
on a new discovery, by which they expected to 
keep their journals free from the mention of those 
articles of necessity, which the constitutionalists 
wished to substitute for the luxuries named in the 
bill. But here again they were brought up, as the 
sailors say, all standing, by another rule ,of the 
•house, and by a positive declaration of the speaker, 
that the question must be put. After nearly 
an hour had been consumed, aad no way disco- 
vered to get out of the perplexity , a reconsideration 
of the vote for dividing the question, was moved 
and seconded. After a variety of remarks upon 
this motion, the speaker rose to put the question, 
when an adjournment was called for and carried, 
by the ministerial side of the house. 

44 On Thursday, after commencing the proceed- 
ings of the day in a very curious and novel man- 
ner, which w ill be noticed further on, the house 
proceeded to consider some further amendments, 
offered by Mr. Randolph, and General Smith, of 
Maryland. After the usual time of adjournment, 
and when the members appeared to be. exhausted 
by the labours of the day, an adjpunmient was 
asked for by one of the constitutionalists, in order, 
as is believed, to give Mr. Griswold an opportunity 
of submitting to the house a number of arguments 
against the bill, but which he thought would net be 
heard with patience at so late an hour. Oil this 
solitary occasion, it is true, that a motion was 
made by the constitutionalists to adjourn, and was 
not carried. Mr. Griswold weftt into a very able 
and conclusive argument, which detained the 
house to a Very late hour. A motion was then 
made further to amend the bill, by inserting, after 
thd words 4 stamped vellum, parchment, and pa- 
per,’ the words ‘ and the duties on imported byown 
sugar.’ Mr. Randolph had now got through with 
all the amendments, which he had to ofreri He 
began to look, with extreme solicitude, upon this 
favourite .child of his legislative labour, ft had 
cost him many 4 throes and convulsions’ in the 
production, and much anxiety and perplexity ip 
the nurturing ; and he became, every moment, 
more and more desirous of seeing it out of the 
reach of those, who had been all along unkindly 
pointing out to him deformities, w hich his paternal 
eye had not discerned, and who, for ought fliat he 
knew, might still discover as m*my more, should 
time be given them to examine it. He therefore 
hoped that the bill would be ordered to be engros- 
sed before the house should adjourn ; and for the 
purpose of saving time, ajul coming a>t a prompt de- 
cision, he said he would move for the previous ques- 
tion, upon the amendment last proposed. The 
motion being seconded, it was.pu^ fiy the speaker 
in these words 4 Shall the main question bp flow 
put?’ And it was carried in the negative by ihe 
ministerial sect. Having thus cut the business 
short, and as they shrewdly imagined, surmounted 
all obstacles, they triumphantly t called fqr the 
.question on engrossing. Rut here agJpn, like an 
ill omen, a rule of the house thwarted their course, 
and once more put them at a stand. The speaker 
-declared that the bill could not be cngfq>&ed, k ^h$Jp 
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a motion to amend was pending, and this motion, 
he said, had been hung up by the previous ques- 
tion just taken. Upon this, the ministerial gentle- 
men began to manifest some doubt of the expe- 
diency of the mode, which they had adopted for 
saving tins and coming at a prompt decision. 
They attempted to retrace their steps, and called 
for the question on the amendment, upon which 
the previous question had been taken. Here also, 
they were equally entangled ; for the speaker de- 
clared, in conformity with the rules of the house, 
that it was not in order to put the main question 
on any motion the same day on which the previous 
question on such motion had been put and carried 
in the negative. It was now evident, that nothinir 
further could be done without getting rid of these 
rules, and for that purpose Mr. Elmemlorf, who 
has sometimes been called the bird of wisdom , de- 
manded to appeal from the decision of the speaker. 
Here again tlie sect were reduced to the perplex- 
ing alternative, either of going directly in the teeth 
of all rules of order, and again deserting their 
speaker, or else of stopping short, and abandon- 
ing the triumph of a prompt decision , In this di- 
lemma an adjournment was called for, and car- 
ried, hut not by the minority . 

* Haring thus stated to you the manner, in 
which the ministerialists closed their sessions upon 
four of the days occupied in the business of repeal- 
ing the internal taxes, I will now give you an ac- 
count of the manner, in which some of those ses- 
sions commenced. The Intelligencer continues: 

‘In this unusual devotion to public business, the 
citizens will discern a laudable solicitude to termi- 
nate the session at the earliest period.’ It is a 

,very hard thing to decide upon men’s intentions, 
and I will not undertake to say that the ministerial 
gentlemen are not solicitous to expedite public bu- 
siness : but if I were disposed to write their eulo- 
gium, knowing the progress, which they have made 
during the present session, and particularly know- 
ingthe history of the bill now under consideration, 
I should never mention that solicitude, lest I 
should be thought either to satirise them, or to 
impeach their talents. Will the Intelligencer 
plaice to the account of this solicitude, the two hours 
and a half spent by these gentlemen on Thursday, 
in making, debating, and withdrawing motions to 
amend the minutes of the day before ? The parts, 
which they wished to have stricken out were those, 
which recorded the decision of the chair on the 
indivisibility of Mr. Dennis’s motion, and that, 
which $ays that a debate arose upon a question of 
order. It was said by the ministerialists, who 
were in favour of striking out, that the journals 
ought not to contradict the positive rules of the 
house, and those rules direct that no debate shall 
be had upon a question of order. On this occa- 
sion, Mr, Davis, who is rather stubborn, and not 
io well broken in as the generality of the sect, re- 
Mlcd, and declared that if the journal was not con- 
sistent with the rules of the house, it was consist- 
rut with truth, and with the proceedings, which it 
recorded, and that he should vote against striking 
°dt. Several of the constitutionalists opposed the 
motion*. They said that the constitution compel- 
led the house to keep a journal, and the sole ob- 
ject was to enable the public to judge whether 
thejr .proceedings were correct and proper or not. 
The precedent of striking out, what ail acknow- 
ledged to be a true statement of facts, was danger- 
ous' in the extreme. If the majority were at liber- 
ty. tecord only such parts of their proceedings 
as tllfcy inight chusc, the intention of the constitu- 
tion Would be frustrated, and the hotise might as 
w ^&_lteep no journals. Mr. Bayard said, that if 
gefttUmen would run themselves into excesses, 
^ ie F u ^ cs order, for the purpose 

ccfarilrfg at an object, which they had in view, 
sleeping upon it, could come into the 
t ‘ ncw-piodeitlieir journal^ in conformity 


with their cooler judgment, it would be better to 
keep no journals, for they could answer no purpose 
but to deceive the public and posterity. He in- 
sisted, that though the majority have the physical 
power of controlling their own journals, and ren- 
dering them what they please, yet, in justice and 
propriety, they can exercise that power only in 
rendering the record conformable with the facts 
which it records. This was acknowledged on all 
hands to be the case in the present instance. He 
said if the principle now contended for by the other 
side of the house should prevail, he should not be 
surprized at seeing a motion brought forward, to 
erase from the journals the yeas and nays, when- 
ever the majority might wish to conceal the names 
of those, who had voted Ter cf gainst any particu- 
lar measure. It was said in reply, that the jour- 
nals are entirely in the power of the house, and I 
think it was Elmendorf, but it was certainly some 
one of the sect, who declared that the majority 
might, if they pleased, expunge the yeas and 
nays. After many other remarks, which it would 
not be convenient for you, nor very honourable for 
our national legislature , to lay before the public , the 
motion was withdrawn, 

M Mr. Randolph moved to amend that part of 
the journal, which stands in these words : 

t Another motion was then made and seconded, 
farther to amend the bill, by striking out in the 
said first section thereof, the words ‘ sales at auc- 
tion,’ for the purpose of inserting in lieu thereof, 
the word 4 coffee.’ 

44 The proposition was to strike out of the jour- 
nal the words 4 for the purpose of,’ and the words 
4 in lieu thereof,’ in order to insert the word 4 and,* 
so as to make the journal read 4 by striking out in 
the said first section thereof, the words sales at 
auction, and inserting the word coffee.’ Upon 
this motion Mr. Bacon made a long speech, and 
apparently proved to his own satisfaction, that a 
very nice distinction ought to be taken between 
the import of the words, 4 and inserting,’ and the 
words 4 for the purpose of inserting.’ He said 
that as the motion stood recorded upon the jour- 
nal, there could be no doubt that it was a simple 
proposition ; that it could not be divided ; and that 
he, on the appeal from the decision of the chair, 
had voted wrong in declaring that decision to be 
not in order. But the case, he insisted, would be 
very different upon a question put in the other 
form...... If you had ever heard this old gentleman 

speak, you would feel no inclination to see his ar- 
guments recapitulated in this place. Suffice it to 
say, that he made a long speech , and so convincing 
was it, that as soon as he sat down, Mr. Randolph 
withdrew his motion. The motion made the even- 
ing before, to reconsider the vote for dividing Mr. 
Dennis’s motion, was then called up and disposed 
of, and the house proceeded to business between 
two and three o’clock, about the usual time of ad- 
journing. 

44 On Friday morning, a similar scene was acted 
over, with some alterations and embellishments. 
It commenced upon the reading of the following 
part of the minutes of Thursday : 

4 A call was then made for the question to en- 
gross the bill, in order to its being read a third 
time. 

On which call, 

Mr. Speaker declared, that, in his opinion, it 
was not in order to engross the bill, until the main 
question on the motion on which the previous 
question had been called for and taken, should be 
put and decided by the house : and it was further 
the opinion of the chair, it was not in order to call 
Or, or put the main question on any motion, the 
same day on which the previous question on such 
motion was called for, and decided in the negative, 
by the house. Whereupon, an appeal was de- 
manded from the decision of the chair.” 


| 44 A motion was made by Mr. Nicholson, to 

| strike out the whole of this part of the journal. It 
was debated for a considerable time, and many 
arguments were urged to prove, that the proceed- 
ings of the speaker are not proceedings of the 
house. It was suggested in reply, that there vvjs 
an appeal pending from these very decisions ; that 
the vote on that appeal must he recognized by the 
clerk: and that the journal would be absurd, 
should it state the proceedings on an appeal from 
a decision, which should not appear to have ever 
been made. Some one rose and said, if Mr. Ei- 
mendorf would withdraw his appeal, this objection 
would be obviated. Mr. Elmendorf then rose 1 and 
said, that he would withdraw the appeal. Tk* 
speaker informed him, that it was not in order’ to 
witiulraw u7>J metier., rhiic anther motion was 
pending before the house. Mr. Nicholson with- 
drew his motion to expunge. Mr. Randolph im- 
mediately renewed it. Another debate ensued* 
Mr. Gregg of Pennsylvania was ashamed of Iris 
party, and declared, that a new mode of proceed- 
ing had found its way into that house. ’ He said, 
ho had never witnessed any thing of this kind in 
former sessions, and did not think that any honour 
was reflected upon the legislature or the nation by 
such proceedings. One of the constitutionalists 
moved for the yeas and nays on the question for 
expunging. A sufficient number of members rose 
in favour of taking them. If the question had 
been so taken and carried, it would have been the 
duty of the clerk to enter the question at large, to- 
gether with the yeas and nays, in the minutes for 
Friday, so that the obnoxious passage would still 
have appeared in the journal. This being sug- 
gested, Mr. Randolph withdrew Iris motion, and 
the ministerialists abandoned the expunging plan. 

44 The journal being thus left to speak the truth, 
Mr. Elmendorf rose, and withdrew the appeal 
which he had made from the decision of the 
speaker, just before the last adjourriment. Upon 
this, Mr. Dawson rose and renewed the appeal. 
The decision being again read by the clerk, a di- 
vision of the question on the appeal was called for, 
and the vote was taken accordingly upon the sepa- 
rate parts of the decision. Some of the minis- 
terialists, on this occasion, deserted their standard, 
and voted with the constitutionalists. The conse- 
quence was, that both parts of the decision wer^ 
declared to be in order: and so the house was 
once more ready to proceed to business. 

44 The bill to repeal the internal taxes w'as then 
resumed, and the motion on which the previous 
question had been taken, on Thursday, was called 
up. As no project for saving time and making u 
prompt decision was now offered, the amendment 
was soon disposed of. After this, a new section 
was added. A call was then made for engrossing 
the bill. Mr. Griswold hoped that bill would be 
printed. He said it had undergone so many and 
such various amendments, that scarcely any thing 
of the original bill remained, and declared for one, 
that he did not understand it. Mr. Randolph 
hoped it would not be printed. He hoped it would 
have a third reading, and pass that day. It was 
said, in reply, that the bill could not possibly be 
passed on that day, as time must be taken for en- 
grossing it, and it was already a late hour..... 
Seveial of the ministerialists concurred in the 
wish that the bill might be printed. They ac- 
knowledged, that so far were they from compre- 
hending the bill with all its amendments, that they 
could not even tell the number of amendments 
which had been made to it. Mr. Randolph began 
to fear that his troops were not sufficiently discip- 
lined. Several of them indicated symptoms of 
desertion. He resolved, if possible, to rally them, 
and bring them back ( to a state of due subordina- 
tion. He assured them, in a tong of authority, 
that there was no obstacle in the way of tl a final 
passage of the biH j that it was already engrossed, 
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and might Immediately be read a third lime and 
passed, lie reminded them of the opposition and 
perplexity which they hud met with in the pro- 
gress of the bill ; complained of the delay occa- 
sioned by so often taking votes, by yeas and nays ; 
tnd, to put their allegiance to the severest test, 
concluded by declaring, that he should be disai*- 
roixTED and uostuikd if the bill should not 
finally pass, before the adjournment of the house. 
Mr. Davis again became restive. He said, he 
could see no reason why the time might not as w ell 
be spent in t iking yeas and nays, as in making 
and w ithdrawing motions to expunge the journals, 
and in trying appeals fiom decisions of the speaker. 
« 1 am astonished,' said lie, 4 at the assertion of 
ihe gentleman, that the bill is already engrossed : 
1 cannot understand him,..»:t is not t;ue.*..we are 
r.owr considering the question of engrossing... .it has 
not been taken ; and yet the gentleman tells us 
the bill is engrossed. I do not understand such 
proceedings.' Setcral gentlemen hoped that the 
bill would be engrossed, and ordered for a third 
leading on Monday, and that, in the mean time, 
it would be printed for the use of the members. 
This order was accordingly taken, and Mr. Ran- 
dolph was left to fulfil, at his leisure, his promise 
of disappointment and mortification, at the stubborn 
disobedience of his men, not twenty of w hom vot- 
ed with him. The bill passed finally on the fol- 
lowing Monday, and went up to the senate, where 
it is undergoing a thorough revision and repair, on 
account of its imperfections. 

’ Such have been the real proceedings in this 
< use, which is seized upon by the ministerial 
print, as affording the best opportunity, which has 
occurred, of bestow ing an culogium upon the skill 
and legislative talents of the sect, and of calling 
upon the citizens to admire and applaud the new 
order of things. Ab uno disc e omues . From this 
spcciiueu, and from the commendation bestowed 
upon it, you may form some idea of the ordinary 
mode of proceeding." 


BIOGRAPHY. 

ME LITE OF SAMUEL tUTLM*. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, author of the most cele- 
brated burlesque poem in the English, or perhaps 
in any other language, was the son of a reputable 
farmer at Slrensham in Worcestershire, where he 
was bom, according to one account in 1600, ac- 
cording to another in 1612. After a grammar 
education at the free scliool in Worcester, he was 
sent to Cambridge, where he resided six or seven 
years. On his return to his own county, he lived 
some years as clerk to Mr. Jc fiery s of Earl’s 
Groom, an eminent justice of the peace, where 
be had leisure enough to prosecute his literary 
studies, particularly those to which he was most 
attached, history and poetry. He likewise amused 
hinuelf with music and drawing. lie afterwards 
lived under the patronage of Elizabeth countess of 
Kent, where he had access to a well furnished 
library, and enjoyed the advantage of acquaintance 
with the learned Selden, who employed him as a 
secretary or amanuensis. Ilis next residence was 
with Sir Samuel Luke, a geutleman of ancient 
Family at Cople in Bedfordshire, and a distinguish- 
ed commander under Cromwell. The manners 
And principles to which Butler was witness in this 
place, gave him the hint, and supplied him with 
the materials of his famous “ Hudibras." A cari- 
cature of Sir Samuel himself serves for the por- 
traiture of the hero, and perhaps some of the 
knight's actions arc ludicrously sketched in the 
adventures of Hudibras. Whether the poet, in 
t.iis indulgence of his wit, was guilty of ingratitude 
could only be determined by a more particular 
Knowledge of the nature of their connection than 
vie possess. After Uig restoration! liutler was 


made secretary to Richard carl of Carberrv, lord 
president of. Wales, who appointed him steward to 
the court held at Ludlow castle. About this period 
he married Mrs. Herbert, a lady of good family 
and some fortune. The first part of Hudibras was 
printed in 1663, and no poem was evermore popu- 
lar, especially with the prevailing party in church 
and state. It was brought into the notice of the 
court by that patron of polite literature, the earl 
of Dorset. Its remarkable passages were got by 
heart, and served as common-place for quotation, 
and the king himself was perpetually answering 
his courtiers out of Hudibras. Yet with all his 
literary and party merits, the author obtained little 
more than praise and barren promises; and though 
it seems to have beer, a misrepresentation that be 
was ever reduced to absolute indigence, yet he 
passed his days in an obscure and narrow condi- 
tion. An attempt to obtain him the patronage of 
the witty and profligate Villiers duke of Bucking- 
ham Failed through the volatility of that nobleman ; 
and Charles II. had too little feeling and too much 
prodigality to be a munificent rewarder of the 
humble merit of a man of letters. He is said, in- 
deed, once to have ordered him a gratuity of 300}. 
which the poet honourably devoted to the payment 
of some debts he had been obliged to contract. 
Respected for his integrity, and beloved by his few 
intimates for his social qualities, he died in 1680, 
and was buried in St. Paul’s church, Covent-garden 
(the parish in which he latterly resided), at the 
expence of his friend Mr. Longueville of the 
Temple. A monument was erected to his memo- 
ry among the poets in Westminster-abbcy, in 
1721, by Alderman Barber, the printer. Its in- 
scription gives credit to the common opinion of 
his poverty, by these words: “ne cui vivo deerant 
fere omnia, detsset ttiam mortuo tumulus:".... 
u lest he who when living wanted almost every 
thing, should, when dead, also want a tomb." 

Iludibras is one of the most original works, In 
its style and matter, that was ever written. Its 
leading purpose is to throw ridicule upon the reli- 
gious and political principles of the puritans, as 
they appeared after the civil war which overthrew 
church and state in the reign of Charles I. This is 
effected by means of the characters of a Fanatical 
knight and his squire, obviously the Don Quixote 
and Sancho of the piece, who are engaged in a 
variety of comic adventures, and hold still more 
comic dialogues. There are three parts of the poem, 
but it is left unfinished as to the story ; its great end, 
however, of giving vent to inexhaustible wit, keen 
satire, and learning of the most uncommon and re- 
condite kind, is fully answered ; and the reader who 
is perpetually amused in the progross, cares little 
for the catastrophe of the work. The diction and 
versification are often coarse und negligent, yet on 
the whole they are such as add to the humorous 
effect; and few will probably agree in opinion 
with Drydcn, that the heroic style and measure 
would better have suited the authors purpose. The 
frequent double rhymes, though often very imper- 
fect, give a sort of comic tone to the whole, and 
sometimes really improve the wit, by coercively 
bringing together the most incongruous ideas. 
But besides his powers of diverting by odd and 
whimsical notions and associations, Butlerhadmuch 
solid knowledge of human life. u He had watched," j 
says Dr. Johnson, “ with great diligence the ope- 
rations of human nature, and traced the effects of 
opinion, humour, interest, and passion. From 
such remarks proceeded that great number of sen- 
tentious distichs which have passed into conversa- 
tion, and are added as proverbial axioms to the 
general stock of practical knowledge." ( Life of 
But it r, in Lives of the Poets . J There have been 
numerous editions of this poem. The most valued 
is that of Dr. Grey, published in 1744, with large 
a*ul learned annotations, which the depth of eru- 
dition in some of the author’s allusions, and the 


obsoleteness of fact m others, rendered extreinclj 
necessary for a full comprehension of his meaning. 

It is this w ork alone which has made Butler fa- 
mous. After his death, was published, under the 
title of his “Posthumous Works," a collection of 
pieces, most of them falsely ascribed to him, 
and none of much value. A much more respecta- 
ble publication appeared m 1759, entitled u Genu- 
ine Remains in prose and . rse of Mr. Butler, from 
the original manuscript lormcrlv in the posses- 
sion of W. Longueville so." 2 vols. 8Vo. The 
editor w r as Mr. Thyer of * he Manchester library, 
and the authenticity of t e pieces is indubitably 
established. The versa, besides a satire on thfc 
lioynl Society, and c:J;er pieces scarcely equal to 
the author's reputation, contains in a detached form 
many of the similes and thoughts made use of in 
Hudibras; which is a proof of the care and atten- 
tion he bestowed upon the imbellishment of that 
work, the prose consists of characters, am d of 
thoughts on various subjects. The first are drawn 
with muclv force and humour. They are not per- 
sonal, but generical, describing various ranks, pro- 
less ions, and designations in society. 


LEVITY. 

[Thi following good-humoured article we extract from * 

Lorn Ion paper.] . 

ME BALA tic E or POiVERi 

on t&£ new National scalK$* 

THE balance of power has never been under- 
stood and maintained, except by three, descrip- 
tions of people, the ancient states ot Greece, the 
savage tribes of America, and the modern nations 
of Europe. The savage tribes of America may 
be classed, in this respect, with the ancient stale* 
of Greece, they are both broken to pieces. The 
nations of Europe either have undergone, or ur» 
now suffering, such changes, as give to France A 
decided preponderance. The balance of power, 
therefore, no longer exists in any part of the world* 
How much England has expended in blood and 
treasure to preserve it, is written in every page 
of her history. This would be sufficient to prove 
its immense value, even though we were not as* 
sured, from the highest authority, that our safety, 
nay, our very existence, depends upon its preserva- 
tion. Ministers must, therefore, be very anxious 
to repair this loss, and will not surely refuse their 
approbation to an essay, the sole object of >vhich is 
to provide a substitute, and to save the country 
from the peril awaiting the present state of affairs. 

It is the duty of every government, to deliberately 
weigh every measure of internal and external 
policy, to ascertain to a scruple the true Weight of 
every thing, to see that the good preponderates in 
all their plans, and, where there is only a choice of j 
evils, to select the lightest. Let us try the con- 
duct of ministers by this test. Upon the annexa- 
tion of Belgium to France, they said, that measure 
would give the republic a preponderance in Europe. 
When we got possession of St. Domingo, they 
declared that an equivalent for all the expenses of 
the war. When Paul wanted Malta, we were as- 
sured, that that island, thrown into the scale with 
Russia, would destroy the balance. When the 
evils of war were complained of, we were told, they 
were light, when weighed against the miseries 
which a peace would produce. All this ministers 
have repeated a thousand times, since the com- 
mencement of the war. What do they tell us 
now? They assure us, through their journals, \ 
that St. Domingo, Malta, the Cape, Sec. are all of 
no weight; that they are all mere feathers in the 
scale, compared with the blessings of peace. As 
to Belgium, we do not find that it is now epu si- 
de red even worth notice. The inference that os- 
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:cssari1y .follows from these premises is, that the 
latance of power, the only one used by ministers ; 
ipon these occasions, must have been a very false 
>alance ; or that ministers must have set down our 
Colonies and conquests at such a weight as fancy 
»r common report chose to state them. 

To prevent, then, the recurrence of so fatal an 
error, and provide a substitute for the lost balance 
of power, it is proposed, that ministers should im- 
mediately provide themselves with a plain London- 
made pair of scales.... yes, a pair of plain London 
scales ; for it woukl not be difficult to prove, that, 
had they weighed the war and all its consequences 
in the worst pair of steelyards that were ever broken 
by a market jury, they could not have erred half 
so much as they have done. The recommenda- 
tion of the scales necessarily brings with it some 
directions as to the weights. Had ministers only 
to weigh a dead vote, or a rotten borough, a few 
half hundreds might suffice ; but, as they will have 
occasion sometimes to weigh the national debt, and 
sometimes a little cheese-parings oy candle-ends, 
they will themselves see a necessity for a very 
great variety . This constitutes the whole plan, in 
support of which, that it may not be censured as 
novel, rash, or visionary, the following precedents 
arc appealed to. 

In the twenty-second book of the Iliad, we find 
this description : 

** Jove lifts the golden balances, that shew 

The fates of mortal men and things below ; 

Here each contending hero’s lot he tries , 

And weighs with equal hand their destinies; 

Low sinks the scale, surcharg'd with Hector’s fate, 

Meavy with death it sinks, and hell receives the weight.” 

Virgil contains a similar allusion. It was also 
a custom in the Mogul empire to weigh his impe- 
rial majesty annually on his birth-day, and if he 
was found to have increased in weight, to cele- 
brate this increase by public rejoicings ; a cere- 
mony purely allegorical, and emblematic of his 
political increase of weight, power, and dominion, 
for it is impossible that an increase of fat, which, 
in its literal sense, is synonimous with an increase 
of stupidity, could be a just cause for the congra- 
tulations of a loyal people. 

Should it be objected that these are obsolete 
cases, a variety of modern precedents will readily 
suggest themselves. Ministers sent sir James 
Pultney on the Ferrol expedition, and what was 
the result? “ When I came before the place,” 
says sir James, “ I weighed the advantages against 
the disadvantages, and, finding the latter to pre- 
ponderate, I declined attack.” Thus was pre- 
served, by a good pair of scales, the very army, to 
which we are indebted for the conquest of Egypt, 
and which would have bepn probably lost before 
Ferrol, if the commander had relied upon the esti- 
mate of ministers. Mr. Windham disapproves of 
the present peace, because its evils more than 
counter-balance the evils of war. Now it is clear, 
that no statesman would attempt to decide such 
an important question by guess. It follows, there- 
fore, that the ex-secretary does his business by a 
v^ry nice pair of scales* Not to detain the reader 
unnecessarily. ...what is the constitution hself, but 
such an equipoise of its three parts, the king, the 
lords, and commons, that not any one shall out- 
weigh the rest ? a case, which never can happen, 
except when the scales hang even in equilibrium. 

It, therefore, appears from the constitution, and 
from precedent, as well ancient as modern, that 
without a good pair of scales all the enterprises 
and measures of ministers are mere chance-med- 
ley, and that no nice statesman should neglect to 
provide himself with a pair, particularly now, that 
Jie ha 3 lost tire t-chnice of power ^ with which our 
statesmen have so long strove to get through their 
work. The national advantages resulting from 
#uch an imp rov ei# ent ®re so striking, that any enu- 
meration of them ini glit be felt as an insult to 


the discernment of the public. We shall merely 
! observe, that in such case \vc should not be eight 
years fighting for islands, under the false idea that 
they were of any solid weight or importance. We 
should not quarrel with France for Belgium, nor 
with Paul for Malta, no more than we woukl seek 
cause of quarrel in a straw ; for of no greater 
weight are they r.ow found in the scale against the 
millions of pounds, which they were said to coun- 
terbalance. Would lord Ilawkesbury take an arti- 
cle from his grocer without weighing? Certainly 
not. Is then a loaf of sugar a subject of more care 
and solicitude than a whole plantation ? This is 
to be penny wise and pound foolish, with a ven- 
geance. Not only in all the superior courts of 
justice, but in every little pied poudre court, we find 
a pair of scales. Of consequence, justice is there 
weighed out fairly to the suitors. A pair of scales 
would be found equally useful in the cabinet. Nor 
would their benefit stop here. They might be 
used for weighing men as well as things. To the 
authorities already advanced, we may add that of 
Juvenal, in support of this application* 

“ Expende Hannibalem,” 

“ Weigh Hannibal.” Such is the mode recom- 
mended by that great moralist, to ascertain the 
real value of a great man. What an immense 
prospect of national advantage does this hint open 
to the view ! Suppose, for example, anew parlia- 
ment. Let the pockets of each member be search- 
ed on his first entrance into the house, and then 
let him be fairly weighed in the new national 
scales. After some important debate, let the indi- 
viduals composing the majority be weighed again. 
If they shall answer the original weights, of which 
a register should be kept, then it is a fair majori- 
ty ; but if one shall be found with his pocket full 
of candle-ends j another stuffed with a slice of a 
loan ; another with a contract! another with a pen- 
sion ; and soon through them all, who will assert, 
that there has not been some foul play l If such a 
parliamentary mode of weighing the members on all 
important questions should be objected to as incon- 
venient, we might appeal to our glorious trial by 
jury ; according to it, a man is to be tried by his 
peers, that is, his equals. As such, they enter the 
box, and as such, they shall give their verdict ; the 
officer of the court, who has them in charge, is 
sworn that he will not suffer them to receive mpat, 
drink, or candle-light, or indeed any thing that 
might give an undue weight, until after the ver- 
dict. 

It requires no argument to prove that a similar 
practice in St. Stephen’s chape! would render it as 
pure as the King’s Bench or the Common Pleas. I 
In this event, party also would have a more correct I 
standard of right and wrong, than the authority of 
a leader. . With the aid of the scales, the most illi- 
terate and stupid would be able to ascertain to a 
drachm, the real weight and tendency of every | 
measure. They would be able to know to a single 
barrack, a single plate or pension, whether there 
was too much in the scale of the executive, and 
too little in that of the legislative. In short, the 
members would always be able to compare and 
adjust, with the utmost precision, the prerogative 
of the crown, and the privileges of the peqple, and 
so take care that the one did not preponderate 
against the other. 

justice. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

JOSEPH GROFF, printer, bookseller, and sta- 
tioner, No. 75, South Second-street, Philadelphia, 
proposes to print, by subscription, the whole of 
the Works of Alexander pope, Esq. in eight vo- 
lumes, duodecimo, Rom the latest and most cor- 
| rect London edition, printed in 1797 ; with notes 
and illustrations, by Joseph Warton, 1L D. and 


others. Also- from the above valuable edition* 
with notes and illustrations, Pope's Poetical Works* 
in five volumes complete. The first volume of 
each of these works will be embellished with a 
handsome engraving of Mr. Tope, taken from a 
full length portrait, and the only one ever drawn. 

The works of this unrivalled genius arc so wolf 
known, and so universally admired, that it might 
be deemed presumptuous in the publisher to say 
much in their commendation. It only remains 
then, to call the attention to the edition from 
which it is contemplated to print the one now 
claiming the patronage of the public, which fs tlie 
most valuable, correct, apd copious, of any now 
extant. The reviewers speak of it in the highest 
terms of approbation ; extracts might easily he 
inserted, but it is presumed the reader will re reive 
more satisfaction by perusing the different reviews 
for 1797 and 1798, than from partial selections. 

The prospectus here submitted, presenting a 
choice of the works, will, it is hoped, meet with 
general approbation. Those, who have long wished 
to see an American edition of Pope's Poetical 
Works, will now have an opportunity of being 
gratified, by giving their support tQ the work. And 
those, who wish to possess his works complete, 
will have an equal opportunity of obtaining one of 
the most correct and cheap editions ever published. 

CONDITIONS. 

I. The work complete will be comprised in 
eight volumes, duodecimo* printed on a good paper, 
and handsome type. 

II. It shall be delivered, to subscribers, at one 
dollar a volume, neatly bound and lettered, pay- 
able on delivery. [The edition, of which this will 
be a faithful copy, sells in London at 31. 12s. 
sterling.] 

III. It shall be put to press, as soon as a number 
of subscriber? are obtained, sufficient to justify 
the undertaking, and finished with all the expedi- 
tion that a due attention to neatness and accuracy 
will admit* 

IV. The poetical works complete, will be com- 
prised in five volumes, duodecimo, printed on the 
same paper and type, and delivered to subscribers 
at one dollar a volume, payable on delivery, and 
be, in every respect, conformable to the work 
complete. The price to non-subscribers will h$ 
considerably advanced* 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR TEE PORTFOLIO . 

EPIGRAM. 

WITHIN the grove Maria lcan’d 
Upon her William’s breast. 

Her head upon his cheek reclin’d, 
Her lips to his were press’d ; 

When lo ! a rustling noise was heard, 
Of near-approaching feet* 

Maria left her lover’s arms, 

And sunk upon a scut. 

The old duonna hobbled in.... 

“ Here’s pretty doings, miss I 
“ What man is this you come to see, 
“ What man, what man Is this ?’• 

“ Oh governess ! I do not know, 
u But he was very rude, 

“ For as I pluck’d M ild roses here, 

** He came from out the wood, 
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44 He seiz'd my hand, he press’d it hard, 
44 Aqd talk’d of Cupid's dart, 

44 He kissd my cheeks, and falsely swore 
44 That I had stole his heart. 

44 But he wilf coipc no more, for I 
44 Have very much incens’d him, 

44 For when he wish’d to kiss my lips y 
44 I rose in arms against him 


FROM ritR SMl-DEMOCRAT* 

AN IMPROMPTU. 

Irt one of his late answers to an address, Mr. Jefferson pro. 
mis es his addressers the utmost fidelity in the “ gestirn 
of their affairs.** 

A few days since, an honest swain 
Propos’d this, simple question • ••• 

44 What can sage Monticello mean, 

By this;iew word call’d 44 gestion ?" 

A stranger, who the problem heard, 

At once resolv'd the question • ••• 

44 He thinks our state affairs too hard, 

For aught but his d/-“ gestion.*' 

SELECTED POETRY. 

Extract from a work lately published in England, entitled 
Persian lyrics. 

FAIR maid of Shiraz, wouldst thou take 
My heart, and love it for my sake, 

For that dark mole my thoughts now trace 
On/that sweet cheek on that sweet face, 

I would Bokhara, as I live, 

And Samarcand too, freely give. 

Empty the flagon fill the bowl, 

With wine to rapture wake the soul : 

For Eden’s self, however fair, 

lias nought to boast that can compare 

With thy blest banks, O Rocnabad ! 

In their enchanting scenery clad ; 

Nor aught in foliage half so gay 
As are the bow’rs of Mosellay. 

Insidious girls with syren eye, 

Whose wanton wiles the soul decoy, 

By whose bewitching charms beguil’d, 
Ourlove-smit town is all run wild, 

Fly stoic heart ye steal away, 

As janissaries do their prey 1 

But ah ! no laureat lover’s praise 
The lustre of those charms can raise : 

For vain are all the tricks of art, 

Which would to nature ought impart ; 

To tints, that angelizethe face, 

Can borrow'd colours add new grace ? 

Can a fair cheek become more fair 
By artificial moles form’d there ? 

Or can a neck of mould divine 
By perfum’d tresses heighten’d shine ? 

Be wine and music, then our theme ; 

Let wizards of the future dream, 

Which unsolv'd riddle puzzles still, 

And ever did, and ever wilf. 

By Joseph’s growing beauty mov’d, 

Zuleikha look’d, and sigh'd, and lov’d. 

Till headstrong passion shame defy’d. 

And virtue’s veil was thrown aside. 

Be thine, my fair, by counsel led, 

At wisdom’s shrine to bow thy head ; 

For lovely maids more lovely shine 
Whose hearts lb sage advice incline, 

Who than their souls more valued prize 
The hoary maxims of (he wise. 


But tell me, charmer, tell me why, 

Such cruel words my ears annoy : 

Say, is it pleasure to give pain ? 

Can slanderous gall thy mouth profane ? 
Forbid it, Heav’n i it cannot be ! 

Nought that offends can come fyom thee : 
For how can scorpion venom drip 
From that sweet ruby-colour’d lip, 

Which, with good-nature overspread, 

Can nought but dulcet language shed ? 

Thy gazel-forming pearls are strung, 
Come, sweetly, Hafiz, be they sung : 

For Heaven show’rs down upon thy lays, 
Thoughts, which in star-like clusters blaze. 


We subjoin the version of sir W. Jones, for a comparison 
instead of the prose paraphrase. 

Sweet maid, if thou would’st charm my sight, 

And bid these arms thy neck infold ; 

That rosy check, that lily hand, 

Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bochara’s vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 

Whate’er the frowning zealots say : 

Tell them, their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 

A bower so sweet as Mosellay : 

O ! when these lair perfidious maids, 

Whose eyes our secret haunts infest, 

Their dear destructive charms display : 

Each glance my tender breast invades, 

And robs my wounded soul of rest, 

As Tartars seize their destin’d prey. 

In vain with love our bosoms glow : 

Can all our tears, can all our sighs, 

New lustre to those charms impart? 

Can cheeks, where living roses blow, 

Where nature spreads her richest dyes, 

Require the borrow’d gloss of art ? 

Speak not of fate :....ah ! change the theme. 

And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

Talk of the flowers that round us bloom : 

’Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream ; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 

Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 

Beauty has such resistless power, 

That e’en the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy ; 

For her how fatal was the hour, 

When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth so lovely and so coy ! 

But ah ! sweet maid, my counsel hear, 

(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage) : 

While music charms the ravish’d ear; 

While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 

Be gay ; and scorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel answer have I heard ! 

And yet, by heaven, I love thee still : 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip ? 

Yet say, how fell that bitter word 

From lips, which streams of sweetness fill, 

Which nought but drops of honey sip ? 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 

Whose accents flow with artless ease, 

Like orient pearls at random strung: 


Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say 
But O ! far sweeter, if they please, 

The nymph for whom these notes are sung. 


PROLOGUE, 

On opening the theatre, at Sydney, Botanv-bay, spoken by 
the celebrated Mr. Barrington. 

FROM distant climes, o’er wide-spread seas we 
come, 

Though not with much eclat or beat of drum* 
True patriots all, for be it understood, 

We left our country for our country’s good ; 

No private views disgrac’d our generous zeai 9 
What urg’d our travels was our country's weal; 
And none will doubt but that our emigration 
Has prov’d most useful to the British nation. 

But you inquire, what could our breasts inflame, 
With this new passion for theatric fame ? 

What, in the practice of our former days, 

Could shape our talents to exhibit plays ? 

Your patience, sirs, some observations made. 
You’ll grant us equal to the scenic trade. 

He, who to midnight ladders is no stranger, 
You’ll own will make an admirable Ranger. 

To see Machealh we have not far to roam. 

And sure in Filch I shall be quite at home : 
Unrivail’d there, none will dispute my claim 
To high pre-eminence and exalted fame. 

As oft on Gadshill we have ta’en eur stand, 
When ’twas so dark you could not see your hand, 
Some true-bred Falstaff we may hope to start, 
Who, when well bolstered, well may play his part. 
The scene to vary, we shall try in time * 

To treat you with a little pantomime. 

Here light and easy Columbines are found, 

And well-tried harlequins with us abound ; 

From durance vile our precious selves to keep, 
We often have recourse to th 'flying leap ; 

To a black face have sometimes ow'd escape, 

And Hounslow Heath has prov’d the worth of 
crape. 

But how you ask, can we e’er hope to soar 
Above these scenes, and rise to tragic lore ? 

Too oft, alas, we forc’d th’unwilling tear, 

And petrified the heart with real fear. 

Macbeth a harvest of applause will reap, 

For some of us, I fear, have murdered sleep ; 

His lady too, with grace, will sleep and talk. 

Our females have been us’d at night to walk. 

Sometimes, indeed, so various is our heart, 

An actor may improve and mend his part ; 

44 Give me a horse,” bawls Richard, like a drone. 
We’ll find a man would help himself to one. 

Grant us your favour, put us to the test, 

To gain your smiles we’ll do our very best : 

And, without dread of future Turnkey Lockits, 
Thus, in an.honest way, still pick your pockets. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUIL SAUNTER, IS q* 

No. xrv. 

TO SAMVEL SAUNtMEy Iff. 

SIM, 

I AM the wile of a very respectable man, who, 
by his industry, and my economy, has obtained a 
handsome estate. Being blest with only one son, 
our mutual care has been to train him in the 
nght path, and teach him rather to be good than 
great, and, therefore, we avoided sending him to 
schools, where his learning was to be acquired at the 
expense of his morals. I have always endeavoured 
select his associates, as much as possible, and 
have devoted my attention to his education, from 
his earliest infancy tp this hour. I instructed him 
in reading, writing, and English grammar, and his 
lather carried him through the “ Schoolmaster’s 
Assistant," when he had just turned his fourteenth 
year. For the last six years, we have exercised 
Mm pretty constantly in the shop, where he has 
been a most diligent and active assistant to us. 
After the duties of the day, we always passed our 
leisure together, and our son having really a relish 
lot books, we have read most English authors. I 
have been again and again charmed with the spark- 
* $ings of his genius, and, at the same lime, with his 
prudent conduct, for he has always had free access 
to the money (drawer, and yet never has been ex- 
travagant. 

' View this picture of parental bliss, Mr. Saunter, 
and then I am sure you will mourn with me the 
change ! 

You must know, then, that, early in the last 
autumn, my son consulted us on the propriety of 
his becoming a member of a certain club } which is 
nameless, L believe, strictly. He told us it was 
composed of literary characters, and that they met 
Tuesday, to talk upon all new publications on 
VMptorical subjects, and now and then to scribble a 
/Xfttje for the magazines. So reasonable a desire 
r€0*}14 not, with justice, be checked, and I declare I 
rW9A delighted with so judicious a choice, to pass 
evening in the week. And, in order that he 
night not be least among the worthies, his ward- 
robe was re-fitted ; and accordingly, on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, he was enrolled as a member. 

’The first evening that he passed there, his father 
msd Lsat up until he returned, in hopes of being 
delighted with his description of so enlightened a 
bend ; but he stopped all our inquiries, by saying, 
li^was not at liberty to tell either what they did, 
what they said, or who belonged to the associa- 
tion. 

hfow, Mr. Saunter, from that night, I have ob- 
oerred a great change in my son. He has never 
a meeting of the club, and his shop duty is 
jMRirly mone and more neglected. He is reserved and 
cold to his mother, unmindful of his father’s coun^ ] 


sel, and passes whole hours in humming a tune, 
or reciting silly poetry. I often pick up scraps of 
paper, on which are some of his verses. They 
are about as unpoetical as silly ; and, if I did not 
I fear it would expose him too much, 1 would send 
! you some of his lines. He also imagines he is a 
I philosopher, and is continually chattering to his 
I visitors about the new light, and a great deal more 
of like nonsense. In addition to all this, by asso- 
ciating with men, who are more skilled in the 
learned languages than himself, he has contracted 
a manner of conversation, which, to us, is wholly 
unintelligible, and which, l fear, must make him 
very ridiculous among his acquaintance. 

If you will have the goodness to bear with me a 
little longer, I will endeavour to make you under- 
stand what I mean most to complain of, by relating 
certain instances of his style. He had sold a piece 
of goods the other day, and the person was to call 
in half an hour to take it away. I was behind the 
counter, and he was reading at the other end of 
the shop. I called to know if that was the man 
to whom I must give the muslin. He replied, in 
a masterly style, “ ecce homo, mother." The 
man laughed ; and, before I had time to ask him 
again, was off with the parcel. When I turned 
round, and entreated him not to give way to a 
practice, which placed a learned man on a level 
with the illiterate and foolish, he arose, and, with 
a Ciceronian air, exclaimed, “ In scientia excellere 
pulchrum putatur.” I have tried every persuasion 
in my power, to prevent his indulgence in this 
absurd habit, but I fear my entreaties are vain. I 
would wish you to let me know what is the mean- 
[ ing of “ Non decet te rixari ;” for, whenever I 
begin to advise seriously, he repeats that sentence, 
with a most sagacious look, and leaves me. His 
father spoke to him the other day on the subject, 
and he offended him so much, by roaring out in 
his face u satis verborum," that he assures me he 
will not soon forgive him. If we ask him any 
question, instead of answering, he goes on, as if 
he was going to make a Latin oration. 

The other evening, I had occasion to send th e 
waiter out of the room, during the time of tea, 
and I asked my son to pour some water in the tea- 
pot. When it was about half full, he calls out, 
do you want plus, mother ? I said yes, being en- 
tirely ignorant of his question, which he repeated, 
and I my answer several times, and he really pour- 
ed the water, until he had wet the tea-hoard all 
over, and then sneered at my ignorance, and hoped 
that now I had a “ quantum sufficit." I was vexed, 
and meant to have severely reproved him, but he 
instantly bade me a good night, and crying out 
“ Heu ignarx mentes !” left us to go to club. 

Now, Mr. Saunter, I earnestly entreat your in- 
terference ; and, as he has determined never to lis- 
ten to any more of his mother’s advice, I must beg 
that you will inform him, that his father means 
to withhold further pecuniary supplies; and that 
he will not again be admitted to our society, until 
he promises to leave off his disgusting pedantry. 

I also wish you would throw out a few hints to 
this intolerable club ; which I plainly foresee will be 
the ruin of ail our industrious young njen, by giv- 


ing them a relish, not only for Bacchannaliao jovs 
but by making them imagine none can be gentle- 
men, who have not been to Rome, and are unskilled 
in the dead languages. If they assemble for the 
purpose of individual amusement, there are Sub- 
jects froiA which they may derive inexhaustible 
merriment, without making an amiable young 
man the object of their ridicule; for I suspect they 
have made my son a philosopher, a Latinist, a 
pedant, and poet, only to u laugh him to scorn." 

Since I have introduced the subject of this club, 
and as I expect you will satirise them as they de- 
serve, I will mention that it is generally believed, 
all those anonymous letters which have been sent 
to you, respecting our sex particularly, were origi- 
nated in these literary meetings. If this isllie case, 
you ought not to spare them, but, as the champion 
of the fair sex, and our surest defence against tiieir 
spleen, you ought to summon all your indignation 
to attack them. 

I hope you will not delay, however, the consi- 
deration of my painful situation, and I shall ac- 
knowledge myself under great obligations to you. 

M. 


THE DRAMA. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

MR. FRANCIS’S benefit offered attraction t# 
the frequenters of the boxes, the pit, and the gal- 
lery. The Distrest Mother, a Representation of 
the Grand Federal Procession, and the pantomime 
of Robinson Crusoe, were the entertainments of 
the evening. The effect of the tragedy was greatly 
injured, by the absence of Mrs. Merry. In conse- 
quence of her indisposition, the part of Hermione 
was read by Mrs. Shaw. The procession disap- 
pointed the expectation of at least three-fifths of 
the audience. By that proportion, it was expect- 
ed that the figures which constituted it were to be 
u all alive." The expectation was ridiculous 
enough; but, at the same time, it would perhaps 
have been more just, had the nature of the proces- 
sion been generally announced. None would then 
have been disappointed, and few dissatisfied ; for 
the pasteboard representatives of the partakers of 
that day’s triumph appeared to be neatly executed. 
Although Robinson Crusoe was much curtailed, 
the house was detained to a very late hour. 

Mr. Cain undertook, for liis own benefit, the 
difficult part of Hamlet. His attempt. was an 
arduous one, and, though not completely success- 
ful, he was highly respectable. His most excel- 
lent scene was the expostulation with his mother 
in her closet ; he seemed to fail most in the reci- 
tation of the animated soliliquy, “ To be or not to 
be.’’ Mrs. Merry, in Ophelia, almost excelled 
her former excellence. Her “ snatches of old 
tunes" were given “ in wringing tones so sooth," 
that many an eye was moistened with sympathy. 

Mr. W ood selected the popular play of the W ay 
to get Married. He appeared himself in the cha- 
racter of Tangent. The excellence of our lament- 
ed Moreton in this character, can never be for* 
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gotten. Yet, such was Mr. Wood’s success, that 
it challenged universal applause. He was, through- 
out, spirited and correct, and always retained the 
easy gestures of a gentleman. Mr. Green, in 
Captain Faulkner, was highly respectable, and 
Mrs. Merry’s Julia has lost none of its original 
attraction. In the afterpiece, Mrs. Whitlock gave 
interest to a part scarcely worthy of her powers ; 
hut the imperfections attendant upon the getting 
up of pieces for a benefit, strangely marred the 
catastrophe, for some of her coadjutors in the 
scene seemed to know very little of the “matter 
in hand.” 

The classical and elegant comedy of the Rivals 
was presented, for the benefit of the veteran Morris. 
It was uniformly well acted. The part of Old 
Absolute was undertaken by the veteran himself, 
and his delineation of it, when allowance is niiute 
ior liis advanced age, was highly praiseworthy. 
Miss Westray gave a finished sketch of what the 
author designed in Lydia Languish. 

For her benefit, which was the next in sneession, 
she took the play of A Bold Stroke fora Husband ; 
a comedy written by Mrs. Cowley, and replete 
. with those contrivances and plots, which are said 
particularly to distinguish the productions of the 
female pen. She sustained her pail with unre- 
mitting vivacity and spirit. 

The comedy of More Ways than One, a pro- 
duction of the same writer, was performed, for 
Mi's. Shaw’s benefit, on Friday. It was, in some 
parts, ably supported ; but we were sorry to see 
neither the name of Mrs. Merrv, nor that of Mrs. 
Whitlock, in the bill. 

The arch Dlissett invited the town to the Recon- 
ciliation, and the Poor Soldier. The former was 
excellently performed. The latter dragged on 
most heavily. We were sorry that ill health pre- 
vented his appearance in Darby. 

The Castle Spectre, and the Children of the 
Wood, were performed for the benefit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones. The former exerted himself very 
successfully in Ilassan. The return of the latter, 
after a suspension of her theatrical labours, was 
cordially welcomed. She sang, with much sweet- 
ness, the song of the Day of Marriage, which we 
have so warmly applauded in a former number. 
With her other song, we were not so well satis- 
fied. 

The popular comedy of Speed the Plough was 
performed, for the united benefit of Mrs. Snow- 
cen, Miss Arnold, and Mr. Usher. This piece 
h *cms al ways to possess attraction. A pantomime, 
irom the French theatre, called La Foret Noire, 
vas the afterpiece. It is an interesting and well- 
contrived story; and we rather’ wonder that it 
f.uould have been suffered to slumber, during the 
lung interval of six years. 


MISCELLANY. 

FOR 2 HE PORT FOLIO. 

J.n criminal letter from Dr* Johnson to Miss Langton . 

London, April 17, 1771. 

MADAM, 

IF I could have flattered myself that my letters 
could have given pleasure, or have alleviated pain, 
1 should not have omitted to write to a lady, to whom 
1 do sincerely wish every increase of pleasure, 
and every mitigation of uneasiness. 

I knew, dear madam, that a very heavy afflic- 
tion had fallen upon you ; but it was one of those, 
which the established course of nature makes 
necessary, and to which kind words give no relief. 
J ucccss is, on these occasions, to be expected only 
irom time. 

Your censure of ms, as deficient in friendship, 
is, therefore, tco severe. I hare neither been un- 


friendly, nor intentionally uncivil. The notice 
with which you have honoured me, I have neither 
forgotten nor remembered without pleasure. 

The calamity of ill health, your brother will tell 
you that I have had, since I saw you, sufficient reason 
to know and to pity. But this is another evil, 
against which we can receive little help from one 
another. 1 can only advise you, and I advise you 
with great earnestness, to do nothing that may hurt 
you, and to reject nothing that may do you good. 
To preserve health, is a moral and religious duty: 
for health is the basis of all social virtues ; we can 
be useful no longer than while we are well. 

If the family knows that you receive this letter, 
you will be pleased to make my compliments. 

I flatter myself with the hopes of seeing Lang- 
ton, after Lady Rothes’s recovery; and then I 
hope that you and I shall renew our conferences, 
and that I shall find you willing, as formerly, to 
talk and to hear; and shall be again admitted 
to the honour of being, madam, 

Your most obedient 

And most humble servant, 

SAM. JOHNSON. 


THE LOITERER. 

Quippe Domum timet ambiguara, Tyriosque bilingues. 

Virg. /En. 

LANGUAGE has been commonly defined, by 
grammarians, to be the art of expressing our ideas. 
Nor was the definition a bad one, during those 
times, when our rude ancestors were sufficiently 
uninformed in the ars rhetorica , to speak always 
what they really thought. But, since we have 
wisely banished that absurd custom, I should hum- 
bly presume, that the aforesaid definition might 
also be altered, and that, from henceforward, lan- 
guage be entitled the art of concealing our ideas ; 
and I will venture to assert it is used infinitely 
oftener for the latter purpose than the former, by 
all ranks and ages, and at all times and in all 
places. So totally indeed is a regard to veracity 
excluded from the system of modem ethics, that, 
were it not for diseases, duns, and wives, who 
sometimes tell one disagreeable truths, one would 
imagine that truth, as well as justice, had left this 
degenerate world, at the expiration of the golden 
age. And, that 1 may not take an unfair advan- 
tage, I shall say nothing of the numerous tribes, 
whose situation authorizes, and, in some measure, 
obliges them to a continual breach of v-racity 
(such as foreign ministers, ladies’ maids, lawyers, 
and physicians, to which list I may also add lovers 
and their mistresses, who can claim so many pre- 
cedents in favour of this practice, that they may be 
said to lie by prescriptive right), and only con- 
sider how little attention we all of us pay to truth, 
in the common intercourse of life. 

When my friend, Jack Saunter, enters my room on 
a fine day, and catches me with my hat in my hand, 
and one glove on, just ready toenjoy my morning’s 
walk, he would have a strange opinion of my po- 
liteness, did I not meet him with a smile, entreat 
him to sit down, and express myself so wonder- 
fully happy in his company, that one would ima- 
gine I thought myself obliged to him, for depriving 
me of my favourite amusement ; and my old ac- 
quaintance, Captain Prolix, would think me a 
brute, did I not express myself highly delighted 
with the account of the battle of Bunkcr’s-hiH, 
though he well knows I have not heard it, on the 
most moderate computation, less than two hun- 
dred times. Nay, even my old paralytic uncle 
at ninety-six, wc/Id take it very ill, if I did not 
seem exceedingly alarmed whenever he coughs, 
though he knows I am to inherit all his fortune, 


and that he has plagued our whole family these | 
twenty years upon the strength of it ! Nay, go \ 
utter an aversion have we to truth, that, not satis- 1 
fied with breaking her laws ourselves, we daily 
instruct and oblige our servants to do the same; 
and, if we can aflord such a piece of luxury, even 
hire a stout fellow to stand at our door, and lie by 
the year. 

Nor has poor truth been much better treated in 
books than in conversation; since, not to mention 
poets, who have alwuys claimed exemption "fMm 
her rules, even plain scribblers of prose pay so 
little regard to her laws, that they commonly bid 
her boldly defiance in the very preface, scarce any 
of these ingenious gentlemen forgetting to assure 
us, that he w as not induced to publish his work 
by love of fame or mondy, and had no other ob- 
ject in submitting his performance to the public, 
than a desire of instructing and amending his 
fellow creatures; and this often too, when the first 
six pages of his work give the lie to liis assertion. 

But, of all publications, none are perhaps so de- 
ficient in an adherence to truth, as those v.ell- 
I known compositions, which are daily served up 
with their tea to the inhabitants of this country, 
and which (perhaps for that very reason) are more 
studied by all orders of men, than any other work 
of genius whatever. I need not, after this, add, 
that I allude to those numerous miscellanies, 
which, under the titles of Gazetteers, Heralds, 
Chronicles, and Advertisers, make their appear- 
ance, to gratify the curiosity, and encrease the 
knowledge of all those, whose circumstances are 
not too narrow to allow them so innocent and 
cheap a mode of gaining information, And in many 
of which, it may fairly be said, that there are not 
four exact truths , in the whole four pages. 

Many of my readers have possibly perused the 
works of Madame Genlis, and may remember a 
little tale entitled Le Palais de Verite , a place en- 
dowed by its tutelary genius with so singular a 
power, that all, who entered its walls, were ob- 
liged to speak their real thoughts, without being 
themselves sensible that they did so ; and the dif- 
ference between what they say, and what they 
intended to say, forms some very laughable scenes. 

I have often wished a few copies of a modem 
gazette could be struck off within the precincts of 
this palace; but, as that is impossible, I shall pre- 
sent my readers with an imaginary one, drawn on 
the above-mentioned plan, and will appeal to their 
impartial judgment to determine, whether it it 
not full as entertaining as the Herald, the World* 
and the Star. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday. house met this day at Four, and 
the minister, according to his promise of last 
week, rose to open the budget. He informed the 
house, that he very much disliked the subject of 
finance at all times, but that it was particularly 
disagreeable to him at present, as the expenditure 
of the last year had exceeded the revenue, by 
some hundred thousand pounds, and would do so 
next year in a much greuter degree, owing partly 
to the inefficacy of some late taxes, but chiefly to 
the enormous pensions he was obliged to grant to 
his friends; a circumstance, he observed, well 
known to many in that house ; that, as he had not 
the smallest regard for his country, her present 
situation gave him no uneasiness; and he was 
therefore resolved to lay on no new taxes, which 
might draw odium upon his administration, fore- 
seeing that he should be well able to stand three 
or four years longer, at which time he purposed 
accepting of a peerage, and enjoying, the remain* 
der of his life, the fortune he had so honestly ac- 
quired at the beginning of it. He then read over 
a number of papers to prove liis assertions, and 
concluded his speech with saying, that he cared 
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►t a straw what the opposition bench could say, 
he had taken care to secure a majority* 

He was answered by Miv whp began by 

tsuring the house, that he had no more regard 
r his country than the minister himself; no one, 
ho knew him, could suppose he had. He told 
lem, that he was equally sensible that a proper 
tajority was secured by the friends of govern- 
ment; and that, as for the calculations contained 

I the honourable gentleman's speech, he knew not 

diether they were true or false, as he had not lis- 
ted to one single syllable which had fallen from 
he honourable gentleman entirely taken up 

II considering what answer he should make, as be 
*rell knew it was expected he should say some- 
hing; but, as he wished the house to think he 
Jiew more of the matter than he really did, he 
hould move, that certain papers and estimates be 
slid before them; that he well knew the intelli- 
;ence contained in them was not worth sixpence, 
ut that, at worst, if granted, the perusal of them 
rould save time, and clog the measures of govern- 
nent, and, if denied, would throw some odium on 
he minister and his friends. 

Sir John then rose to defend the mea- 

ures of administration. He was not, he said, per- 
ectly clear what the minister's intentions were, 
>ut that, in his heart, he believed them to be very 
•ad; that he himself had a large family, and a 
mall fortune, and should think himself a bad fa- 
her, if he did not vote for a man, who had already 

ven him so much, and from whom he expected 
ret more; that he should give him his hearty as- 
sistance at present, and would continue to do so, 
is long as there was no chance of his being turned 
>ut, in which case, he meant to make peace with 
the other side, as well as he could. 

As soon as the warm plaudits which followed 

tliis speech were a little subsided, Mr a 

young member, got up, and, with great modesty, 
asked pardon of the house, for presuming to give 
his opinion, on subjects which men, so much his 
superiors in age, could not agree on ; and added, 
that nothing but a consciousness of his own supe- 
rior abilities, information and eloquence, could 
have prevented him from remaining silent ; that, 
in consequence of this superiority, he must bespeak 
the attention of the house for about five or six 
hours, while he slightly reviewed the transactions 
of the present administration, from their first as- 
juming the reins of government, to the present 
day; which he protested he had not been more 
than two months in drawing up. He then began 
a long and circumstantial detail of the follies and 
blunders of the m,. ».*««• and his friends ; but per- 
ceiving, at the end of four hours, that one half of 
the house was gone to dinner, and the other were 
inclined to sleep, he told them, that, though he 
had much more to say, yet, as they were so d,*..d 
tasteless, as not to enjoy his rhetoric as it deserved, 
he should treat them with no more of it at pre- 
sent. 

Upon which, the speaker having stretched himself 
in ins chair, the question was put, and carried**., 
and the house adjourned* 

FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 

Parisy May ..... This day his majesty was 
pleased to make the following most gracious reply 
to the humble petition of his parliament: 

“ I am perfectly satisfied of the justice of your 
remonstrance. I shall nevertheless persevere in 
my measures. I am determined to make you, and 
all I- ranee, know I will be roaster.. ..for I hate to 
be & tyrant by halves Car tel est notre plaisir*" 

HOME OCCURRENCES. 

Yesterday the church-wardens and parish officers 
of the parish of dined at the London Ta- 

vern, iu order to consider the distressed slate of 
Vhc pool in ine said parish ; and, after mRtprp de- 


liberation, came to a resolution, That their next 
meeting should be at the Turk’s Head....*the port 
at the former house being thick, and the claret 
very ill flavoured. 

On Monday last, came on the election of a 
member for the borough of Guzzlcdown, when the 
numbers on the poll were, 

£• d. 

For Mr. M. 2000 18 2 

For Sir John S. 1900 4 0 

Mr. M. was of course declared duly elected ; but 
twe understand Sir John’s friends demand a scru- 
(tiny, under pretence that several of Mr. M.'s 
guineas were light. 

Any gentleman, having a sum not less than two, 
or more than four thousand pounds, to dispose of, 
may have a most eligible opportunity of gaining* at 
least 25 per cent, by placing it in the hands of the 
advertisers, who are the proprietors ora large and 
lucrative patent manufacture. The utmost honour 
and secrecy. 

N. B. It is recommended to any person, whom 
this may suit, to be quick in their applications, as 
the advertisers must certainly become bankrupts 
in a week, if they do not get the money. 

Wanted. ...A curacy, in a good sporting country, 
near a pack of fox* hounds, and in a sociable neigh- 
bourhood ; it must have a good house and stables, 
and a few acres of meadow ground would be very 

agreeable To prevent trouble, the stipend must 

not be less than 80 /. 

The advertiser has no objections to undertaking 
three, four, or five churches of a Sunday, but will 
not engage where there is any weekly duty. Who- 
ever has such a one to dispose of, may suit them- 
selves by sending a line, directed A. B. at the 
Turf Coffee-house, or the gentleman may be spoken 
with, any Tuesday morning, at Tattersall’s bet- 
ting room. C. 


FROM THE MICROCOSM. 

Nemo in aese tentat descendere.—- juv. 

Nobody tries himself to scan. 

44 Sir, 

44 THE peculiar hardships of my situation call 
loudly for your interference. As they have hither- 
to escaped the notice of those righters of wrongs, 
and redressers of grievances, your periodical pre- 
decessors, it remains with you, sir, by the publish- 
ing of this letter, to clear my injured fame from 
the aspersions of the malevolent ; and vindicate to 
the world the importance of my character. 

44 I shall not detain you, Mr. Griffin, by a long 
account of my birth, parentage, and education ; 
suffice it only to say, that I never received any 
education ; that I am not indebted to a parent for 
my existence ; but that, notwithstanding I am thus 
defective in point of ancestry, I boast a family of 
wide alliances and extensive relationships, and 
date my birth even prior to the creation. 

44 In short, sir, die person, who has now the ho- 
nour to address you, is no other than Nobody. To 
prove what I have advanced of my large connec- 
tions, X am, you must know, allied to Anybody, 
nearly related to Somebody, and connected by the 
closest ties to the family of Everybody. Besides 
these, the various branches of the What’shisnaroes, 
the Whatyecalluras, the Suchaones, and the Thing- 
ums and Thingumbobs, come, one and all, from 
the same parent stock. 

u From this account, you might probably be led 
to suppose, that my situation is, of all others, the 
most enviable ; that I am growing old, amid the 
caresses of a diffusive family ; and that I am look- 
ed up to with wonder and veneration by the rest 
I of the world, as a being pre-existent to the com- 
I j^pn apce6tpr, and contemporary with every gene- 


ration of mankind. But alas ! Mr. Griffin, very 
widely mistaken would this idea be found- Ala*, 
sir, the world holds me in contempt, and my near- 
est relations have been taught by their example to 
do the same. I cannot make Anybody confess 
his knowledge of me ; Everybody shuns the suspi- 
cion of being acquainted with me ; and Somebody 
has long ago set himself up in direct opposition to 
me : and by degrees attracted to his party all the 
inferior branches of the family, who find their ideas 
of self-consequence much more pleasingly gratified 
in the relationship they bear to him, however 
distant, than in the disgraceful consanguinity of 
Nobody. 

“ It has not been always thus. There was a 
time when the name of Nobody was more respect- 
ed. You cannot but know, Mr. Griffin, that in all 
places where the feudal system obtained, and even 
now I believe, in some remote parts of Scotland, 
it has been customary for whole clans to take the 
name of the master under whom they held their 
several tenures ; insomuch, that it was nothing un- 
usual for the inhabitants of whole districts to be 
distinguishable from each other only by the dif- 
ference of their pranomen , or Christian name, or by 
some additional cognomen , which they adopted for 
the purpose of this distinction ; so that had you, 
sir, lived in those days, there would have been, I 
doubt not, whole provinces peopled with a hopeful 
progeny of Griffins. Ah, sir, these were times 
indeed. Then it was that I, and my old opposer. 
Somebody, by mutual compact, shared the land 
between us, and distributed our names to our res- 
pective adherents. The barons, to be sure, and 
all principal persons, considered themselves as 
members of his family ; but then the tenants, and 
the bulk of the people, were of necessity contented 
to rank under my denomination. And so very in- 
considerable was the number of his adherents, 
compared to that of mine, that he might be almost 
said scarcely to have Anybody on his party ; 
whilst, comparatively speaking, Everybody sided 
with me. 

“ There were then no regular steps of conse- 
quence, no intermediate gradation of ranks be* 
tween the lord and his slave ; but while the im- 
portance of the one was sufficiently gratified in the 
title of Somebody ; the other, hugging himself in 
his own insignificancy, was fully satisfied to herd 
with the multitude of Nobodies. 

44 How different is my situation, and how much 
lessened is the estimation in which I am held in 
these days ; while Everybody is labouring with 
restless ambition to be considered by the world as 
Somebody. It is this principle, which enforces the 
young heir into expences far beyond the limits of 
his fortune, and melts the accumulation of years in 
the extravagance of an hour ; that he may, by his 
spirited conduct, persuade the admiring world that 
he is Somebody. On what other principle does 
the spouse of the substantial shop-keeper ground 
her arguments in favour of frosting the cauliflower 
wig, and rolling up the round belly in a new red 
waistcoat, but that he may be enabled to display 
himself on a Sunday's terrace, with a dress aiid a 
figure, which may shew him to be Somebody ? 
And whence that self-sufficient smile, which cur- 
dles the fat cheek of his love, but from a consci- 
ousness of having assumed, together with her flow- 
ered damask, a degree of importance, which 
abundantly rescues her from the disgracefu) appel- 
lation of a Nobody. 

44 But even these desertions, sir, however dis- 
tressing, and this contempt, however wounding, \ 
might perhaps be able to endure without com- 
plaint; and console myself with the idea of their 
being but negative misfortunes. But who, Mr. 
Griffin, could forbear to complain of tbe malice of 
false aspersions, and the railings of groundless 
abuse ? who could bear, without repining, the im- 
putatipn of yieefr, of whiqh h£ was perfectly u » 
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conscious ; of outrages, of which he was perfectly 
incapable ? 

44 There does not pass a day, in which my name 
is not called in a hundred times, as a foil to the 
vices and imperfections of others ; as thus, in 
speaking of any notorious offender, 4 Nobody is 
more wicked,* 4 Nobody more abandoned, 1 4 No- 
body will' come sooner to the gallows.’. ...It is, 
however, some compensation for this, you will say, 
that I am also made use of as a comparison for all 

that is good and great in any character But, 

alas ! when you consider how far greater is the 
propensity of most people to calumny than com- 
mendation, you will readily own, that the being 
coupled once or twice with the name of a great or 
a good man, is but a slender consolation, for being 
daily associated with the name of every thing that 
is rascally and villainous under the sun. 

44 It cannot, I think, have escaped your observa" 
tion, how often, in common life, a suspicion of be- 
ing an acquaintance of mine, has been prejudicial 
to many an innocent and well-meaning* person ; 
and has served as an excuse for treating him with 
the utmost incivility ; a hint, that such a person 
was a fellow, 4 who spoke to Nobody,’ or a 4 crea- 
ture that Nobody knew,’ has been a cause sufficient 
to subject him to the most mortifying rudeness 
and contempt. But I shall pass over the consider- 
ation of this, and a multitude of other circum- 
stances o f the same nature ; nor shall I stop to 
make a single observation on that unaccountable 
malignity, with which mankind are taught to per- 
secute me in proverbs, and most maliciously to pro- 
nounce that wind 4 An ill wind, which blows Nobody 
good.' • ••• But 

4< I shall proceed without delay to shew the in- 
justice and wickedness of mankind, in laying to 
my charge several enormities, which it is actually 
out of my power to perform. The instance, which 
occurs to my memory is one of very great antiqui- 
ty, of which you, Mr. Griffin, have in a former pa- 
per very properly taken the notice it deserved, for 
which I thank you. I allude to the paltry con- 
trivance of Ulysses, who, to shield himself and his 
party from the resentment of Polypheme, for the 
extinction of his eyes, had the address to persuade 
that simple shepherd swain, that it was one Ot 
(meaning me, sir), who was perpetrator of the 
bloody deed. Of this accusation, you have already 
had the goodness to acquit me to the world. But 
it were endless to dwell on every particular cir- 
cumstance, which has been laid hold of, to sully 
my fair fame with malevolent aspersions. I 
should detain you too long, were I to enumerate 
the many atrocious house-breakings, of which a 
confirmed suspicion is said to have fallen on No- 
body ; the many midnight murders, at which No- 
body was thought to have been present ; or, to 
descend to less heinous offences, the many stray- 
ed tea-spoons and broken china basons, the guilt 
of which a favourite lap-dog, a cat, or a fine family 
of little ones, have been lucky enough to throw off 
their own shoulders on those of Nobody. I myself 
was not a little displeased the other day, to hear 
on old gentleman, who, by the bye, has one son of 
two and twenty, and several head of younger chil- 
dren, living in the house with him; complain, in the 
double capacity of master of a family and justice 
of the peace, that he had at that time a pier glass 
shattered to pieces, an arm broken off his maho- 
gany easy chair, and a housemaid in the straw , for 
all which circumstances he was, as fur as he could 
learn, indebted to the kind officiousness of No- 
body. 

44 Now, Mr. Griffin, I have laid my misfortunes 
before you in a manner that I think cannot fail to 
excite your compassion. With you it remains to 
mediate between me and the public and by ex- 

plaining my case to them, to confer on me a last- ! k 


ing favour and benefit, and lay a strong claim to 
the gratitude of, 

44 Sir, 

44 Your sincere admirer, 

44 And most humble petitioner, 

44 kobodv. 


EDUCATION. 

[It affords the Editor the purest and smeerest satisfaction 
to have an opportunity, on any occasion, to give publi- 
city to any scheme, whose object is the literary and mo- 
ral advancement of the country. To the monarchy of 
Genius it is ardently hoped Americans will ever look 
with venerating eyes, and to the enterprising instructor 
of youth may they ever exclaim with more than the 
enthusiasm of Horace 

•• I, bone, quo virtus tua te vocat ; i pede tausto.*] 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

The Trustees of the Newark Academy, and 
several gentlemen of the town, having taken into 
consideration the high importance of female edu- 
cation, have agreed to establish a female academy 
and boarding school in this place ; and from the 
healthiness and flourishing state of the town, and 
its happy situation for such an institution, they 
conclude they have just reason to hope, that their 
efforts thus to promote the interest of society, 
will be attended with success. 

They have engaged the Reverend William 
Woodbridge to take charge of this seminary and 
boarding school ; a gentleman of very amiable 
character, eminently qualified for such an office, 
and who, for several years, with great reputation, 
had presided over an institution of a similar na- 
ture. 

This institution will be founded on the follow- 
ing principles and regulations : 

i. It shall be under the patronage and inspection 
of the trustees of the Newark Academy, some of 
whom will visit it monthly, and also, such ladies 
as the Trustees shall appoint. 

ii. In this seminary shall be taught : 

The first principles of the English language, and 
plain sewing, for three dollars per quarter. 

The fine branches of needle work, the English 
language grammatically, reading, writing, arithme- 
tick, composition, history, and the use of the 
globes, for five dollars per quarter. 

The French language for five dollars per quar- 
ter. 

Drawing, vocal and instrumental music, on rea- 
sonable terms. 

hi. The price of board will be one hundred 
dollars per annum; the young lady to provide her 
bed and bedding, and to defray the expense of 
washing her apparel. 

iv. All the pupils, day scholars as well as boar- 
ders, shall pay twenty-five cents, quarterly, as an 
acknowledgment for the use of the building. 

v. Any pupil may enter this institution, to con- 
tinue by the quarter, or year. 

vi. Boarders shall, continually, advance money 
for one quarter’s board ; and all pupils shall always 
advance the money for one quarter’s tuition. 

vii. It will be earnestly recommended to every 
young lady, when health and circumstances shall 
permit, to attend on Sundays, the place of public 
worship to her most agreeable.. 

viii. Particular attention shall be paid to the 
manners, decency of dress, as well as the morals 
of pupils. 

ix. A proper library shall be provided for the 
recreation and improvement of the young ladies, 
at their leisure hours, day scholars as well as 
boarders; and those who shall incline to resort to 
it, shall each pay fifty cents, quarterly, for the 
privilege, which money shall be applied to pur- 
chase books for the library. 

x. The books to be studied in the academy, 
shall be prescribed by the Gentleman who shall 


preside over it, with the approbation of the Trus- 
tees above mentioned. ; * ‘ 

xi. The spring vacation shill commence the 
third monday in April, and the fall vacation, the 
third monday in September, and th£ term of vaca- 
tion shall be thrree week. 

xii. The scholars shall be examined, quarterly, 
with respect to their progress in their several 
studies, in the presence of the Trustees of the 
aforesaid academy, and such ladies and gentle- 
men, as, by invitation shall attend on the occasion. 

xiii. No boarder shall visit, or go abroad, with- 
out permission of her instructor, or instructress. 

xiv. The pupils shall attend public devotion, 

morning' and evening, on days o£ tuition, in the 
academy. ' 1 

xv. Other regulations may be added to these, if 
deemed necessary, with the approbation of the 
Trustees of the Newark Academy. 

A suitable building is provided fbr this institu- 
tion, which will be opened the first day of May 
next. It is requested, that those parents and 
guardians, who shall incline to send their children 
to this academy and boarding school, either as 
boarders, or day scholars, will ' give information 
thereof, previous to the twentieth day of March 
next, to either of the subscribers. 

Published at the request of the Trustees of the 
Newark Academy, and several gentlemen of the 
town. 

Alexander Macwhortxk, 
Uzal Ogden, ' 

Edward d. Griffin, 

Elisha Boudinot, 

Samuel Ogden, 

John n. Gumming, 

Archibald Merger, 

Samuel Baldwin, 

John Burnet, 

Peter Hill, 

Uzal Johnson, 

John Chauford, 

Newark, New-Jersey, January 2 7. 1302. 


note. After the first of May next, the Reve- 
rend Mr. Woodbrige will also have the superin- 
tendence of the English and mathematical depart- 
ments in the Newark Academy. 

The Trustees Qf this academy, have received 
several very honourable testimonials of the charac- 
ter of this gentleman, and from them, it is deemed 
proper, to publish the following axlract of a letter 
from his excellency, Jonathan Trumbull, esq. gov- 
ernor of the state of Connecticut, dated > 6th Jan- 
uary, 1802, addressed to the honourable Judge 
Boudinot. 

44 I have seen several testimonials which the 
Reverend Mr. Woodbridge is possessed of, from 
the late President Stiles, of Yale College, and 
others, to the points of his talents and conduct, as 
a teacher and scholar, to which I can most chteer- 
fully subscribe. I can also add,.. ..that I have had 
knowledge of Mr* Woodbridge for more than 
twenty years.... He had his school education at 
the grammar school in this town, from whence he 
went to Yale College, where he obtained his more 
enlarged knowledge of the various sciences, as 
certified by the Reverend President Stiles....In i 
his different walks in life to this time, I have ever 
understood, that he has sustained uncommon re- 
putation as a teacher and instructor of youth, he 
being possessed not only of the requisite talents, 
but having a happy facility of communicating in- 
formation... .together with* an amiable mode of 
deportment towards his pupils, commanding their 
respect and regard. 

Should you obtain Mr. Woodbridge for your 
institution, I shall have one thing to regret, which’ 
is, that we shall be deprived of the talents and 
abilities of a very useful instructor tt> the youth 
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of his stftte....a» well as of the example and iiiffu- .-and Whether he betrayed the state ? He lias done paid 30,000 reals. I went fotake leave of the grand 
r r “ J worse, replied a preacher with a black cloak, he I inquisitor; lie was a very polite man, and asked 


ence of a man of virMit*, good morals, piety 1 and 
benevolence, amom| the circle of his acquaintance 
in the eastern part of the United States.* 


[IN conformrtr to a, ptati commenced in our first* volume, 
we sha.Il in future, occasionally publish translations from 
the French classics.] 

the, advenjurhs of scarmentado. 

* 1 A SatCtucVl Novel, 

Translated from the French • 

MY name is Scarroentadb ; my father was 
governor of the city of Candia, where I came into 
the world in the year 1600, and I remember fth&t one 
Ino, a stupid and scurrilous poet, wrote a copy of 
degrei verses in my praise* in Which be proved 
me descended from Minos in a direct line ; but 
my father being disgraced some dine after* he 
wrote another poem, by which it appeared I 
was no longer a-kin to Minos, but the descendant of 
Pas/phae and ter lover. 

When I was fifteen years old, my father sent 
me to Rome to finish my studies. Monsignor 
Profonde, to whom I was recommended, was a 
strange kind of man, and one of the most terrible 
scholars breathing; he took it into his head to teach 
me the. categories of Aristotle, and I narrowly 
escaped his throwing me into the category of his 
minions. I saw’ many processions and expreisms, 
and much oppression. Signora Fatelo, a lady of 
no rigidmorals, was foolish enough to like me: she 
was wooed by two youthful monks, the Rev. Father 
Poignardini, and the Rev. Father Aconiti, but she 
put an end to the pretensions of both of them, by 
granting me her good graces ; yet, at the same time 
I narrowly escaped being excommunicated and 
poisoned. I left Rome exceedingly well pleased 
with the architecture of St. Peter’s church. 

I went to France, in the reign of Lewis sumamed 
the Just ; the first thing l was asked was, whether 
1 ohose to breakfast on a collop of the marshal 
d’Ancre, whose body the public had roasted, and 
which was distributed very cheap to those that 
desired to taste it. This nation was at that time 
tom to pieces by civil wars, occasioned sometimes 
by ambition, sometimes by controversy, and those 
intestine broils had for the space of forty years de- 
luged the most delightful country inthe world with 
btood. Such were the liberties of the Gallican 
church : the French, said I, are naturally wise, 
what makes them deviate from that character ? 
They are much given to joking and pleasantry, 
and yet they commit a massacre ; happy that age 
imrhich they shall do nothing but joke and make 
•fcrry. 

•Prom henc£ I' sat out for England; the same 
fanatical tamper excited the same furious zeal ; a set 
ofderout Roman Catholics had resolved, for the 
good of the church, to blow up the king, the royal 
iaftiHy? and the parliament with gun-powder, and 
thereby free the nation from those heretics. I 
was shewh the spot where the blessed queen Ma- 
rf, daughter to Henry VIII. had caused above 
fj*e*hurlflred of Her 1 subjects to be burnt alive. A 
r pious Hibernian priest assured roe it was a very 
jfttsdabfe ketioa : first,: because those, they had 
fr burned were English ; secondly, because they were 
wretches who never took/any holy water, and did 
DO t believe in Su Patrick* * 

jFrom England' 1 went to Holland, in hopes of 
L -finding more peace and tranquillity among a more 
iblegmatical people, At my arrival at the Hague, I 
, entertained., with the beheading of a venerable 
patriot* the prime minister Barnavelt, who 
1 4hcimoat deserving rrtan in the republic. Struck 
at the sight, I asked what his crime was, 


believes that we can be saved by good works as 
well as by faith. 

You are sensible, that were such systems suffer- 
ed to* prevail, the commonwealth could not long 
subsist, and Chat a severe law is necessary to refute 
such. scandalous errors. A deep Dutch politician 
told me with a sigh, that such commendable actions 
could not last for ever. Alas, sir, said he, our 
people naturally incline towards toleration ; some 
day or another they will adopt it; I shudder at the 
thoiight : believe me, sir, pursued he, ’tis a mere 
chanoc that you actually find them so laudably and 
iealously inclined as to cut off the heads of their 
fellow-creatures for the sake of religion. Such were 
die lamentable words of the Dutchman ; for my 
own part, I thought propel* to abandon a country 
where severity had no compensation, and therefore 
embarked fbr Spain. 

I arrived at Seville in the finest season in the 
year. The court was there*, the galleons were 
arrived, and ail seemed to proclaim joy, abundance, 
and profusion. I espied at the end of a beautiful 
alley, full of orange and lemon-trees* a vast con- 
course of people round an amphitheatre richly 
aejorped ; the king, the queen, the infants and in- 
fantas, were seated under a stately canopy, and 
pver against that august family, another throne, 
higher and more magnificent, had been erected. I 
told one of my travelling companions, that unless 
that throne was reserved for God, I could not see 
the use of it ; but these words being overheard by a 
grave Spaniard, I paid dear for having uttered 
them. In the mean time, I imagined we were 
to be diverted with a carousal, wrestling, or bull- 
baiting, when I perceived the grand inquisitor 
ascend that throne, and bestow his blessing upon 
the king and people. Then appeared an army of 
monks, filing off two by two ; some were white, 
others were black, grey, and brown ; some were 
shod, and some barefooted ; some had beards, and 
some had none ; some were with cowls, and some 
without. Then came the executioner, followed by 
about forty wretches, guarded by a world of gran- 
dees and alguazils, and covered with garments, 
upon which were painted flames and devils. These 
fellows were Jews, who would not altogether be 
compelled to abandon the law of Moses, and Chris- 
tians who had married their god-mothers, or per- 
haps refused to worship Nucstra Dama d’Atocha, 
or to part with their money in favour of the brothers 
Hieronymians. Prayers were said very devoutly, 
after which all those wretches were tortured and 
burnt, wh : ch concluded the ceremony, to the great 
edification of all the royal family. 

The same night, while I was going to bed, two 
messengers from the inquisition came tomvlodg- x 
ings with the holy Ilermandad. They embraced 
roc tenderly, and, without speaking a word, carried 
me out of the house, and conducted me into a 
dungeon not incommoded by heat, adorned with a 
curious crucifix, and a mat instead of a bed. After 
I had been there six weeks, the father inquisitor 
sent his compliments, and desired to see me : I 
obeyed the summons : he received me with open 


me how 1 relished the holidays they had given 
me ? I told him they were delightful, and at 
the same time went to press my companions to 
quit this enchanting country. They had time 
enough, during my confinement, to learn all the 
great achievements of the Spaniards, for the sake 
of religion. They had read the memoirs of the 
famous bishop of Chiapa, by which it appears that 
ten millions of infidels were murdered in America* 
to convert the rest. I imagined that bishop might 
exaggerate a little, but suppose the victims were 
but half that number, the sacrifice was still admira- 
ble. 

Notwithstanding the disagreeable adventures I 
had met with in my travels, I determined to finish 
my tour, and accordingly I embarked forTurkev, 
fully resolved never more to intermeddle with 
other people’s affairs, nor give my judgment about 
public shews. These Turks, said I to my com- 
panions, are a set of unbaptized miscreants, and of 
course more cruel than the reverend fathers of the 
inquisition. Let us be silent among the Mahome- 
tans. 

I arrived at Constantinople, where I was strange- 
ly surprised to see more Christian churches than in 
Candia ; but much more so to .see also a numerous 
train of monks, permitted to offer their prayers 
freely to the Virgin Mary, and to curse Mahomet, 
some in Greek, others in Latin, and some in Arme- 
nian. How reasonable are the Turfcp I (exclaimed 
I) whilst the Christian world stains a spotless re- 
ligion with blood, these infidels tolerate doctrines 
which they abhor, without molestation or inhu- 
manity. The Grecian and Latin Christians were at 
mortal enmity in Constantinople, and like dogs 
that quarrelled inthe streets, persecuted each other 
with the utmost violence. The grand vizir pro- 
tected the Greeks, whose patriarch accused me be- 
fore him of having supped with the Latins, and I 
was most charitably condemned by the divan to 
receive one hundred blqws with a lath upon the 
sole of the foot, with permission, however, to be 
excused for 500 sequins, "l ive next day the grand 
vizir was strangled ; and the day following, his 
successor, who was for the Latin party, and who 
was not strangled till a month afterwards, 'con- 
demned me to the same punishment, for having 
supped with the Grecian patriarch ; and, in short, 

I was reduced to the sad necessity to frequent 
neither the Latin nor the Greek church. To make 
myself amends, I determined to keep a mistress, 
and I pitched upon a young Turkish lass, who was 
as tender and WAnton a tete-a-tete as she was pious 
and devout at the mosque. One night, in the soft 
transports of her love, she embraced me passionate- 
ly, calling out allay allp, alia. These are th^ sacra- 
mental w ords of the Turks. I took them to be those 
of love, and therefore crjed out in my Jura <?//</, alia , 
alia; upon which, she said, heaven.be praised, you 
are a Turk. In the morning the iman came to 
circumcise me, but as i made sqme difficulty, the 
cadi of our quarters, a loyal gentleman, very kindly 
told me he purposed to impale me. I saved tny 


foreskin and my backside with a thousand sequins, 

arms, and after having embraced me with more and flew into Persia, firmly resolved never to go 
than paternal fondness, told me, he was very sorry to the Latin or Grecian mass in Turkey, nor ev^r 
they had put me in so bad a lodging, but that all more to sa y alia, alia, alia , at a rendezvous, 
the apartments happened to be fhll, it was in* At my arrival at Ispahan, I was asked which I 

was for, white or black sheep ? I answered, that the 
flesh of a white or black sheep was equal to me, 
provided it was tender. It must be known that 
the factions of the white and black sheep still divid- 
ed the Persians, who imagined I meant to laugh 
at both parties, insomuch that I had scarce enter- 
ed the city gates, but I had a sad affair to extricate 
myself from, which I did, however, with a good 
number of sequins, by means of which I got safe 
out of the Jiands of the sheep. , 

1 went as far as China with an interpreter, w ho 


possible to give me a better ; adding, however, 
that he hoped I should be better taken care of an- 
other time. Then he asked me very lovingly, 
whether I knew’ why I w*as put in theie. I told the 
reverend father 1 supposed it was for my sins. 
Well, my dear child, replied he, but for what sin ? 
make me your confidant, speak. I did all I could 
to bethink myself of some misdemeanor, but in 
vain; upon which he made me recollect my im- 
prudent words : in short, 1 recovered my liberty, 
alter* having undergone a severe discipline, and 
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informed me that it tra* the only country where o»e ] therefore, when we meet with you, ahd are the 
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might live freely, gaily, and peaceably. The Tartars 
had rendered themselves masters of it with fire and 
sword, and the reverend fathers the Jesuits on one 
side, and the reverend fathers the Dominicans on 
the other, said thstt they drew souls towards God 
every day, without any body’s knowing it. Sure 
there never was a set of more zealous converters, 
for they persecuted one another by turns ; they 
sent to Rome whole volumes of calumnies, wherein 
they reciprocally called each other infidels and 
prevaricators. There was particularly a terrible 
quarrel among them about the method of making 
a bow. 

The Jesuits taught the Chinese to salute their 
parents after the manner of tlieir country ; and the 
Dominicans, on the contrary, held that they ought 
to bow to them after the manner of Rome. I happen- 
ed to be taken by the Jesuits for a Dominican, and 
they told his Tartarian majesty that I was the 
pope’s spy. The supreme council immediately 
ordered the prime mandarin, who ordered a Ser- 
jeant, who ordered four guards to arrest and bind 
me, with all the ceremony used on such occasions. 

I was brought after one hundred and forty genu- flec- 
tions before his majesty, who asked whether I 
really was the pope’s spy, and whether it was true 
that his holiness intended to come in person to 
dethrone him ; I answered, that the pope was a 
priest, three score ahd ten years of age ; that 
he lived four thousand miles distant from his sa- 
cred T artaro-Chihese majesty ; that he had about 
two thousand soldiers, who mounted the guard 
with a parasol ; that he never dethroned any body ; 
and, in short, that his majesty might sleep in quiet. 
This was the last unfortunate adventure I met 
with in the whole course of my travels. I was sent 
to Macao, where I embarked for Europe. 

I was obliged, in order to refit my ship, to put 
into an harbour on the coast of Golconda. I laid 
hold on that opportunity to go and see the court of 
the great Aureng-zeb, so much renowned for its 
wondeiful magnificence: he was then at Delhi, 
and I had the good fortune to see him the day of 
that pompous ceremony, in which he received the 
heav enly present sent him by the sheriff of Mecca, 
viz. the broom with which they had swept the holy 
house, the Caaba and the Beth alia. That broom is a 
symbol which only sweeps away all uncleanness of 
soul. Aureng-zeb had no occasion for it, since he 
was the most pious man in all Indostan. *Tis true 
he had cut his brother’s throat, poisoned his father, 
and put to death by torture about twenty rayas, and 
as many omrahs, yet nothing was talked of but his 
devotion, which they said was without equal, except 
that of his most sacred majesty Muley Ismael, the 
most serene emperor of Morocco, who never fail- 
ed to cut off several heads every Friday, after 
prayers. 

To all this I spoke not a word, my travels and 
adventures had tauglitme to bridle my tongue, and 
I was very sensible it was not mine to decide be- 
tween the piety of the emperors of India and Mo- 
rocco. 

I had not yet seen Africa; but whilst I was debat- 
ing with myself, whether it was better to satisfy this 
lust inclination, or sail for Italy, my ship was taken 
by the negroes, and I was of course earned thither. 
Our captain railed against the captors, asking 
them the reason why they thus outrageously violat- 
ed the laws of nations ? they replied, your nose 
is long, and ours is flat ; your hair is straight, 
and our wool is curled ; you are white, and we 
are black ; consequently we ought, according to 
the sacred and unalterable laws of nature, to be 
ever enemies. You buy us on the coast of Gui- 
nea, as if we were not human creatures, th en treat 
us like beasts, and with repeated blows compel 
us to eitmal digging into the mountains in or- 
der to find a ridiculous yellow dust of no intrinsic 
*aJue, and nut worth a good Egyptian ppion-; 


strongest, we make you our slaves, and force you 
to till our ground, or else we cut off your nose 
or ears. We had nothing to say against so wise 
a discourse. I was employed to till the ground 
of an old negro woman, having no inclination to 
lose either my nose or my ears ; and after a 
twelvemonth’s slavery, I was redeemed by some 
friends I had written to for that purpose. 

Having thus seen the world, and all that is great, 
good, and admirable in it, I resolved to return to 
Candia, w here I married, a little after my arrival. 
I was soon a cuckold, but plainly perceived it to be 
the most harmless and tolerable situation in life. 


POLITICS. 

[We preserve in the Port Folio the following outline of a 
debate in the Senate of the United States, on the passage 
of the bill for fixing the military peace establishment, 
because the speeches, on one tide, contain the doctrines 
of liberal economy, and shew that there are a few, 
who do not calculate national dignity from the pence 
table of Dr. Franklin.] 

Mr. HILLHOUSE, of Connecticut, said, he 
should vote against the bill... .that he was as fond 
of economy as other people, but then he wished it 
to be real economy, and not a mere sound to dupe 
the people. That on comparing the present esta- 
blishment as it now stands with thatSwhich is pro- 
posed, it would appear that with the same effective 
force there was very little difference in the actual 
expense.... that indeed there are now in service a 
number of officers of inferior grades who are su- 
pernumerary, but the extra expense attached to 
them was nearly balanced by useless officers of 
higher grades in the new system, among which 
are colonels, for which there was no use, and who 
had been found by experience, in the revolutionary 
war, to be both unnecessary and inconvenient.... 
that a short bill authorizing the president to sus- 
pend enlistments and the filling up of vacancies in 
the present establishments would, unless our army 
was increased by him, leave the expense very 
much the same as that which would be required 
by the new system; and then it circumstances 
should require an increase of force, it might be 
obtained by the executive magistrate, without the 
necessity of summoning congress, at a great ex- 
pense and loss of time...«that such increase of force 
would cost the public much less than a similar in- 
crease under the new system, because that was a 
more expensive system, and that wc should then 
have the advantage of retaining in our service 
officers who had acquired a knowledge of their 
business, and not be obliged to employ inexpe- 
rienced young men, which would be both costly 
and hazardous; for we could not expect, that those 
whom we now turn out for no fault, but under a 
mere pretext of economy, would return again 
into our service... .that, for his part, he was not 
one of those who could be led away by every idle 
talk about economy ; he would look to facts.. ..that, 
as he was well informed, a corps of seven hundred 
marines had been discharged last July, for the 
sake of economy, and what was the consequence? 
Why, these men, who were perfectly disciplined, 
well clothed, and every way fit for service, went 
off with their new clothing on their backs, and by 
the month of January following, it was found ne- 
cessary to enlist others, and give bounty and clothes 
to men who, when they could be raised, would be 
of little use, and in the mean time, our frigates 
were detained, and the consequence probably 
would be, that the squadron in the Mediterranean 
would be obliged to come away, before that which 
is to be sent out could arrive ; and thus our com 
raerce in that sea would be left unprotected, and 
a great deal of money be spent for nothing ; and 

I 


all this that gentleman might put on the appear- 
ance of economy —••that he was very much afraid 
the same thing would happen to our land force 
which had happened to our marines, and therefore 
he should vote against the bill. 

Mr. Wright said, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut was very much mistaken in his idea of the cx- 
pen$e....that it was necessary to make that distinc- 
tion of grades which was now proposed, for that 
officers would not too readily obey those who, being 
bn the same grade with themselves, had only a 
seniority of commission. ...that this was a fact welt 

known to military men. He thought therefore the 
new arrangement was wise and proper......that a 

very great saving would be made, and that without 
it the state of the finances would not permit the 
repeal of the internal revenues, and the relief of 
the people from those oppressive taxes w hich they 
groaned under.. ..that confidence should be reposed 

in the administration, and when the administration? 
came forward to lessen the expenses of the coun- 
try, and stated the force which was fully sufficient 
for the defence of the country, it was proper to 
comply with their patriotic wishes, 

Mr Baldwin , said, that to be sure there might be 
some little difference in the expense of organizing 
the regiments in the manner now proposed ; but as 
that was thought most proper, by gentlemen bet- 
ter acquainted with the business than himself, he 
should not object to it on that accoupt....that the 

difference between the old establishment and the 
new, was said to be between five and six hundred 
thousand dollars, a sum nearly equal to the nett 
produce of the permanent internal taxes. He ' 
thought therefore it was proper to adopt a mea- 
sure which would produce so considerable a saving. 

Mr. Morris said, there was a wide difference 
between saving and economy in all affairs ’what- 
ever, from those of a family to those of a nation..— 
that saving frequently involved very great loss..- 
that if one of our frigates were moored with a 
rope in order to save the expense of a cable, she 
might indeed be held in a calm, but the first gale 
of wind would blow her on shore; and thus, though 
we saved a cable, we might lose a ship....that a 
government ought to extend its views beyond the 
mere pounds, shillings, and pence, because there 
were objects committed to its care which it was 
more important to economize than mere money..— 
that even in a pecuniary point of view, he was 
doubtful whether it would not be better economy 
to fill up the regiments under the present peace 
establishment than to adopt the substitute propo- 
sed.. ..that the United States had large tracts of 
land to sell, and a distribution of sufficient force 
through that tract of country, to preserve order 
among the people: prevent them from exterior 
injury ; and give them a money market for tL 
part of their produce, would certainly tend , to 
accelerate the sale and settlement of those lands..*, 
that we are, moreover, bound by every principle* 
of national faith, to afford full protection to those 
who have already purchased; and if, from the 
want of a sufficient force in that quarter, intruders* 
should settle on and take front them their lanchs 
they had purchased, there would be an end to fur- 
ther sales. He did not therefore believe that this. 
saving would eventually appear to be even an. 
economy of money. 

That the proposition of his honourable friend, 
from Connecticut went however to the whole tengtla 
of pecuniary saving which was desired or nearly no. 
That he belie ved the difference would not be moro 
than thirty or forty thousand dollars which in is 
business of such magnitude was not worthy of. I 
notice. That events not only possible, but eveci.j 
probable might render it highly expedient 
indeed indespensably necessary to encreasn 
paltry force which we called an army. It.* < 
been frequently asserted that the 
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thought the force proposed was sufficient. Tor 
his own part he did not mean to question the 
talents or virtues of the administration, neither 
would he place his private judgment or informa- 
tion in competition with those of men entrusted 
by the public confidence, with the conduct of our 
affairs. But he saw no where that distinct evi- 
dence of any such opinion or desire in the admini- 
stration, as would furnish ground to act upon the 
principle of confidence, and involve the proper 
responsibility. He therefore thought it highly pro- 
per, to plape at the disposition anti in the discre- 
tion of the executive government, such powers as 
by circumstances it might be required to exer- 
cise, and then acting with the fuU information 
which the administration had the means of acquir- 
ing, it would be able to afford to the people that 
protection to which they are entitled. If no event 
took place calling for an increase of force, there 
would be no increase of expense. But if such 
event should arise the resulting expense be it 
what It may, must be borne. 


That gentlemen, in the confidence of govern- 
ment, might possess more accurate knowledge of 
foreign transactions than he could acquire. That 
they probably did possess it, and could from thence 
conclude, that a reduction of our little military force 
might be prudent at the present time, That pro- 
ceeding however, upon the ground of mere private 
information, he had reason to believe, that a part 
of the large armament coming from France was 
destined to take possession, of Louisiana in con- 
sequence of arrangements between the first consul 
and the Spanish court. That Louisiana was a large 
tract of country. That if the force which arrives 
should be large it might not be prudent to leave all 
our southern frontier without any regular troops, 
to which the militia might in an emergency repair 
..•.That he did by no means pretend to question 
the wisdom of the present administration, much 
less to dictate or even advise any specific line of 
conduct. That if it had been his fate to direct in 
any degree the public councils, it would have been 
with him a leading principle in our foreign rela- 
tions, always to keep up a body of regular troops 
at the head of the St. Lawrence, and another near 
our southern frontier upon the Missisppi, equal to 
the military force, which any foreign power might 
oppose to them respectively. That 'indeed, the 
plan proposed by his honourable friend from Con- 
necticut, would not enable the goverment to do 
this, but it would enable them, as soon as their 
' information should render it adviseable, to collect 
from the different posts a body of a thousand men 
(replacing them by recruits,) and to post them in 
a situation to prevent a sudden inroad, if any 
should be meditated....That if the case were of 
sufficent importance, the Congress might be asera- 
bjed to make further provision. That the recruit- 
^ ing in the mean time would go on, and thus our 
f (preparations for untoward events, be in much 
greater forwardness. On this, as on every other 
occasion, he was disposed to shew that confidence 
r^which (for the public interest) must be reposed in 
the executive department of government, by vest- 
ing them with the needful powers to protect that 
interest; powers to be exercised under their con- 
gtltotional responsibility. A responsibility which 
would not attach where the powers were witheld 
derived. 

That he considered this question as much more 
.Important in its consequences and relations than 
la any immediate object, to which it could apply. 
That the time might come when the people of this 
would say they had been betrayed . That the 
fepirit of party had often raised charges as serious, 
foundations much more slight. That he would 
' *r incur the guilt, nor yet subject himself to 
imputation, and should therefore, (if for no 
reason) vote against the bill* 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 

In an extract of a letter from a friend in Edinburgh. 

THE author of u The Farmer’s Boy” has just 
published a collectionjof Miscellaneous Poems, con- 
sisting of tales, ballads, odes, See. replete with ten- 
derness and simplicity. The subjects are chiefly 
drawn from “ Cottage Life.” 1 was never a very 
warm admirer of Mr. Bloomfield, but I confess 1 
am much pleased with these poems. 

- The celebrated author of I he Pleasures of Hope 
is about committing to the press a volume of poems, 
among which will be a description of a Tour 

through the Highlands of Scotland Can there be 

a finer subject for a poem ? 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOJR THE POET FOLIO. 

THE following is a sensible remark of a London 
traveller : 

We arc sometimes urged by enthusiasm, to fall 
down and worship the golden image of commerce, 
but reflection bids us pause, and consider whether 
this mighty engine may not be overworked. Com- 
merce is a great instrument, in the hand of reason, 
to connect and intermarry the wide spread fami- 
lies of mankind ; but let us not trust to reason 
alone. Let us not wholly submit our feelings to 
our purses, and counters, and ledgers. Let us 
never forget that, though the business of the head 
is calculation, the business of the heart is enjoy- 
ment. We may be very rich in products, and ma- 
nufactures, and population, and very poor in the 
spirits and minds of men. 

London is, of all places, the most convenient and 
retired, for a man of small fortune. There, every 
sort of necessary is to be had in the smallest quan 
titles; and, provided a man has a clean shirt, and 
three pence in his pocket, may talk as loud in the 
coffee-house as the ’squire of 10,000 a year. No 
one asks how he lives, or where he dined. It is 
not so in the country. 

a coon one ! 

A prisoner, in the state prison of New-Jersey, 
being dangerously ill, requested the keeper to send 
for a clergyman to visit him. The keeper, doubt- 
ful of the lawfulness of granting the request, sent 
to one of the inspectors of the prison to know if he 
might admit the clergyman, the “ act for the pu- 
nishment of ‘crimes” having declared the benefit of 
clergy forever abolished and done away ! ! 

The London reviewers, remarking on a dull 
poem, thus jeer the miserable author, describing 
the admiration of the Jews, when Paul was preach- 
ing: 

“ The gazing synagogue, in wonder rapt, 

Devour his pregnant speech.” 

That the Jews were very voracious, the reviewer 
remarks, is not to be doubted ; but to devour things 
pregnant , was contrary to their law. Besides, if 
they devoured the speech pregnant, they devoured 
it before it was delivered, a circustance which sur- 
passes all belief; at the same time, there was 
something extremely savage in the transaction, for 
the poet tells us, in the next line, that the saint 
spoke with u words that live;” so that the speech 
they devoured was not only pregnant, but they 
most inhumanly swallowed it alive l 

Our dashing bucks, who display all their Jeltu- 
ship in driving through High-street, frequently re- 
mind the pedestrian plodder of 

Sunt «pios curricula pifivcrfm 
Colegisse juvat. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

ANACREONTIC. 

HERE, from toil and trouble free, 
Where no cares %ttackus» 

W e our song attune to thee, 

Bacchus, jolly Bacchus ! 

Thou dost every bljss bestow, 

Banish every sorrow, 

And chase far the thoughts of woe, 
Dwelling on to-morrow. 

And by thee, whose bounty kind 
Gives the magic cluster, 

Beauty when inspir’d, we And 
Glows with mellow’d lustre : 

See the lightning of her eyes, 

Bosom gently heaving..... 

Hear those soft, those witching sighs.. .. 
Say, are they deceiving ? 

Well may we, thy vot’ries, love 
Thy extatic treasure, 

Which can every care remove, 
Heighten every pleasure : 

And upon our bended knee, 

(As becomes our duty) 

W e our off 'ring pour to thee, 

Bacchus !....andto Beauty. 

Ao. 


TO ELIZA. 

THOUGH distant far from thy lov’d arms, 

My thoughts with fondness dwell on thee » 
For ne’er the fair with rival charms, 

Can from thy bondage set me free : 

His freedom he shall never find, 

Who saw thy form, and knew thy mind. 

As blended in yon prismy bow, 

I see the glowing hues combine, 

So raptur’d fancy joys to shew, 

Each beauty and each virtue thine : 

And when such charms the heart inspire, 

E’en reason but augments desire. 

Ao. 

SELECTED POETRY. 

BONAPARTI*. 

[PAOAf THE Af£T£0*S.] 

GOOD courteous reader, I am sure the name 
Of Bonaparte must have reached thine ear ; 

But lest thou be deceived in his fame, 

E’en from my muse his glories shalt thou hear. 

And first, this hero, like to other men. 

Has capabilities to eat and drink : 

In stature, he is five feet nine or ten. 

A goodly size, as many ladies think. 

A year or two ago his face was pale, 

But now, they say, it is a dingy brown ; 

And thence at Paris sprung an idle tale, 

They said ’twas Gen’ral Toussaint come te 
town. 

In science he is deep....his rapid pen 
At once describes a vict’ry and a bust ; 

And fighting in a swamp or marshy fen, 

He tells how many thousands bit the dust. 
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Ilis travelling has of course begot a skill 
In lands and soils; but this I will advance, 

That let his knowledge be whate’er it will, 

He knows the difference 'twixt Cayenne and 
France. ^ 

But we must trace the hist’ry of his life? 

Observe, how, inch by inch, his greatness grew; 
At ten years old, we find him deep in strife, 
Vowing in a balloon to take a view. 

There first h» mighty genius was unfurl'd, 
(Admire his wise foresight and prudence true.) 
He wish'd to see the huge unwieldy world, 

His infant ardour panted to subdue. 

Light o’er his head his youthful hours roll.... 

He hastes trt Genoa... .What do we behold 1 
The hero asking, u What’s o'clock ?" no soul 
The l^ero can resolve....each watch is sold. 

On ev'ry side the dreadful clamours rise ; 

No watches, shirts, or shoes do we possess ; 
Not thee, nor the directory we prize, 

Unless ye save us from our sad distress. 

« Courage! my lads; allons! see yonder plains 
“ And armies, given us by Fate's decree ; 

“ The Austrian spoils shall well reward your pain£, 
“ Watches enough, and Wurmser’s watch fpr 
me." 

fcoon Ca Ira and civic hymns resound, , 

In horrid joy the reg’ments dance and jump ; 
And, as imagination wins the ground, 

Each feels his bay'net in a hostile rump. 

'Tis said dame Fortune is not over chaste, 

Nor does she much delight in ancient men ; 

She found our hero most unto her taste, 1 

And smil’d on Wurmser only now and then. 

Thus victory to victory succeeds, 

Armies retreat, and towns are render’d up ; 

The fields are spoil'd....and poor Italia bleeds, 

And soon at Mantua will the victor sup. 

He came....and told the people they were free, 
Deliver’d from the tyranny of knaves; 

Bade thorn to plant the emblematic tree, 

Whose shadow would disdain to shelter slaves. 

Bade them to be the right good friends of France, 
And plac’d some thousand men within their wall?, 
Lest that by any accidental chance, 

They chang’d their minds, and struggled in 
street brawls. 

Next with the erap’rors courtiers, tete-a-tete, 
AtCampo Eormio he, plans a peace ; 

Which done, he vows that either soon or late, 
He’ll go and drive the English troops like geese. 

His dreadful grenadiers, his boast and pride, 

Borne on huge rafts shall strike usall with fears: 
Sail up the Thames upon the faithless tide, 

And knock the antique Tower about our ears. 

March thence unto the bank, whose facile doors 
Shall yield up all to their rapacious law, 

Swift bounds the echo fro m the Gallic shore?, 

Yoita banknotes at par with assignats ! 

But he or the directory soon found 

This plan beneath the genius of France ; 

And then, the Turks and Mamelukes to confound, 
He led his grenadiers a pretty dance. 

Tost on the BUS 'Ml many a stormy day, . 

At length h is navy reach’ll the Egyptian stranp, 
Only at Malta.. ..stopping by the way, 

To play the devil, did the hero land. . , 


Safe in Aboukir’s bay the navy rode, 

Approaching victories the warriors greet, 

Nor could they find one scavan to forbore 
That Nelson hasten’d with his conq’ring fleet. 

Brave Nelson came... .and while his vengeance flew 
And claim’d the victory as Britain's right, 

Great Bonaparte took a bird’s-eye view, 

Securely mounted on a turret’s height. 

The navy lost !....no logic can prevail 
On Afric’s citizen’s to change one mind, 

XhOse people thought he look’d just like a snail, 
Who came abroad, and left his shell behind. 

Yet Generalship like his were never found, 

Hail, Ali Bonaparte ! Five I'hero l 
His faith like any weathercock veer'd round, 

A pious mussulman from top to toe ! 

But here the devil interferes, and bids 

Each thing run counter to the prophets will ; 
Still must he battle near the Pyramids, 

And in their mosques some more old women 
kill. 

Lo ! on a dromedary, full of pride, 

To Syria now the hero bends his way, 

Those soldiers, who can steal a camel, ride , * 

The rest march after in their best array. 

Rejoice, ye Jews 1 the Israelitish walls, 

Require but workmen to be built apace, 

A mighty rabbi loudly on you calls, 

In every Syrian town to raise Duke’s-pl&ce. 

Gen’ral again, he summons Acre with 

Fraternal offers ; strange, they won’t go down, 
But that uncivil knight, sir Sydney Smith, 

Was rude enough to fortify the town. 

He taught the Turks to banish idle fears, 

And make incursions on the hostile French ; 
They sally—.and find Jacobins have ears. 

Which, as superfluous luxuries, they retrench. 

To desperation drove, the town they storm, 

And storm again ; but it is all in vain ; 

At length they take their leave, without much 
form, 

And, storming, march to Egypt back again. 

In the retreat the Arabs were unkind, 

Honour 'mongst thieves. ,„.ye t they committed 
theft..... 

But soon the hero has the bliss to find 

The pyramids stand just where they were left. 

He calls a council; finds the season past. 

When men can fly to India in a day ; 

And, after much debate, concludes at last, 

From Egypt he had better slip away. 

And as the Hebrew youths, in days of old, 

Went info Egypt to preserve their lives, * 

So out of Egypt, Bonaparte bold, 

Escap’d to Paris, where I hear he thrives. 


CAROLINE. 

■ T THOMAS CAMPBELL, RSq. 

author of u the pleasures of hope." 

I’ll bid the hyacinth to blow, 

I'll teach my grotto green to be, 

And sing my true love all below 
The hollow bow’r and Myrtle tree. 

There, all Iiis wild-wood scefits to bring, 
The sweet south wind shall wander by, 
And with the music of his wing 
Delighfc my rustling canopy 1 


Come to inf close an( j dqgt’ring bow’r. 

Thou spirit of a milder clime, 

Fresh with the dews of fruit and flow’r, 

Of mountain heath and raooty thy mo 

With all thy rural echoes come, 

Sweet comrade of the rosy* day, 

Wafting the wild bee’s gentle hum, 

Or cuckoo's plaintive roundelay. 

Where’r thy morning breath has -play'd. 
Whatever isles of Ocean film'd, 

Come to my blossom-woven shade, 

Thou wand'ring wind of Fairy Land ! 

For sure, from some enchanted isle 

Where Heav r n and love their sabbath hold-.. 
Where pure and happy spirits smile, 

Of Beauty’s fairest, brightest mould ; 

Ip some green Eden of the deep, 

Where pleasure’s sigh alope is heav’d, 
Where tears of rapture lovers weep, 

Endear’d, undoubting, undeceiv'd : 

In some sweet Paradise afar, 

Where Music wanders, distant, lost, 

Where Nature lights her leading star. 

And Love is never, never, cross’d ! 

Oh, gentle gale of Eden bow’rs, 

If back thy rosy feet shpuld roam, 

To revel with the cloudless hours 
In Nature’s more propitious home. 

Name to thy lov’d Elysian groves 
That o’er inchanted spirits twine, 

A fairer form than cherub loves ««••• 

And let the name be Caroline! 


EPITAPHS. 

PM A ?AirO£. 

\ 

The Boreas winds, tempestuous itv&w* 
Have tost me to and fro, 

In spite of both, by God’s decrees, 

I harbour here below. 

And.though at anchor here I lie 
With many of our fleet, 

Yet once again I hope to rise, 

Rear, admiral Christ to meet. 


Grim Death took me without any, warning 
I was well at night, and dead at nine in the mor- 
ning. 


gn Dubois, who was bom in a cart, upd killed in a duel. 

Begot in a dart, in a cart first drew breath, 

Cart and tierce was his life, and a cart was ihim 
death. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

TOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ISQj 

No. XV. 

I HAVE always admired character painting. It 
Interests me, I confess, much more than face paint- 
ing. Theophrastus, who held an old, but Grecian 
pencil, wps an excellent moral limner. But I am 
afraid my fastidious readers would frown at the stem 
severity of his lineaments. I, therefore, will not 
copy from his drawings. But from a more recent 
and a more fashionable picture dealer, I will take 
the liberty to borrow a portrait or two; and to 
amuse myself and please my courteous visitants, I 
have fitted up a Lounger’s Gallery. Walk in, 
ladies and gentlemen, and try to discover a like- 
ness. 

Irene transports herself at a great expense to 
Epidaurus, sees Escul&pius in his temple, and con- 
sults him upon all the disorders, to which she is 
subject. She begins by complaining that she is 
exhausted by fatigue; the god pronounces that 
that is occasioned by the great length of the jour- 
ney, which she has just made. She informs him, 
that at night she is deprived of appetite ; the ora- 
cle commands her to eat sparingly of dinner. She 
adds that she is deprived of sleep; and he pre- 
scribes her not lying in bed during the day. She 
asks why she has become inactive, and the remedy 
therefor; the oracle recommends her rising be- 
fore mid-day, and sometimes exercising her limbs 
at the promenade. She declares that wine is 
noxious to her ; the oracle commands her to drink 
water: that she is afflicted with indigestions, and 
he advises temperate diet. My vision becomes 
weak, said Irene ; use spectacles, replied Escula- 
pius. I daily lose a portion of my vigour, con- 
tinued she ; it is, said the god, because you grow 
old. But what remedy is there for this languor? 
The most efficacious one, Irene, is to die, as your 
mother and grandmother have done. Son of 
Apollo ! exclaimed Irene, what advice do you give 
me ? Is it in this that consists all that science, 
which men proclaim, and which has procured you 
the respect, the reverence of the world 1 What is 
there rare or mysterious in all that you have told 
me ? Did I not know all the remedies which you 

have prescribed ? Why then, replied the god, 

have you not made use of them, without coming so 
great a distance to consult me, and shortening 
you r days by the fatigues of so long a journey ? 

Clitus, during his whole life, has had but„two 
employments, eating his dinner in the afternoon, 
and liis supper at night; it would seem that he 
was born only for digestion. He hasbut one sub- 
ject of conversation ; he tells you of the courses, 
which were served at the last repast, at which he 
was present, he informs you how many kinds of soup 
there were, and dilates upon the qualities of each ; 




he then describes the roasted and the boiled, he 
exactly recollects the dishes, of which the first 
course was composed, and does not forget the de- 
sert, the fruits, nor even the plates, on which they 
were served. He names all the wines and cordi- 
als, which he drank, he possesses the language of 
the kitchen as perfectly as possible, and inspires 
one with a wish to dine at a good table, where he is 
not a guest. He has, above all, a palate of exqui- 
site delicacy, which cannot be easily deceived, and 
he has never been exposed to the horrible incon- 
venience of eating a bad ragout, or of drinking in- 
ferior wine. This is a man illustrious in his way, 
He has carried the art of good living as far as it 
can be carried ; we shall not again see a man who 
can eat so much, and so luxuriously. He is the ar- 
biter, whenever the quality of a dish is the subject of 
controversy, and it is hardly permissible to have a 
taste for what he dislikes. But he is no more. 
However, when drawing his last breath, he ordered 
himself to be carried to table ; he gave an enter- 
tainment on the day of his death. Wherever thou 
mayest be, O Clitus ! thou eatest still ; and shouldst 
thou re-visit this world, it would be for the sake of 
eating. 

I have known people wish to be girls, and hand- 
some, from the age of thirteen to twenty-two, and 
after that age to become men. 

Men and women rarely agree, as to the merit of 
a woman ; their thoughts on such a subject must 
be different. They cannot please their own sex, 
by the same qualities that they please the other: a 
thousand charms, which excite, in us, all the noble 
passions, among them, only produces aversion and 
disgust. 

There are some women, who have an artificial 
dignity, confined to the movement of the eyes, the 
air of the head, and the style of walking, which ex- 
tends no farther ; a dazzling mind, which imposes, 
but which we cannot esteem, as it is not profound. 
There are also some, who possess a dignified sim- 
plicity, the gift of nature, independent of gesture 
or step, and yet giving grace to every look and mo- 
tion : this has its source in the heart, is a proof of 
high birth, indicates solid merit, is accompanied 
by a thousand virtues, which cannot be concealed, 
and which forcibly strike every beholder, though 
veiled by excessive modesty. 

Some young persons are not sufficiently aware 
of the great advantages of artlessness, and how 
useful it is to encourage every thing that can pro- 
mote it. They weaken this gift of heaven, so 
rare and so unstable, by affected manners and bad 
imitations. Their sound of voice and stile of mo- 
tion are borrowed : they make themselves up, 
practise often little arts, and consult their mirrors 
to know if they arc enough unlike what nature 
made them* It is not therefore without much 
trouble that they become less pleasing. 

A coquette never loses her desire to please, nor 
the good opinion of herself. She looks upon time 


and years as something, which can only wrinkle 
and make other women ugly? and forgets that age 
is written on her own face. The same dress, 
which formerly embellished her youth, now di 
gures her person, and increases the imperfections 
of her old age. Preciseness and affectation accom- 
pany her in sorrow and sickness, and she dies full- 
dressed in ribbons of gaudy colours. 

Beauty is arbitrary; agreeableness is something 
more real, and more independent of taste and 
opinion. 

To judge of some women, by their beauty, their 
youth, their haughtiness, and disdain, we would 
suppose that none but a hero would have power to 
please them. They select a husband, and we find 
him a little monster, without q head r 

We derive this advantage from the perfidy of 
women, that it cures jealousy. 

There is a false modesty, which is vanity; a 
false glory, which is folly; a false grandeur, which, 
is meanness ; a false virtue, which is hypocrisy ; 
and a false wisdom, which is 

rpuDKRY, 

MISCELLANY, 

CRITICAL BISTORT OF POFERTr* 

IT is difficult precisely to fix on the epoch of 
Poverty, or to mark with accuracy the moment of 
its birth. Chronologists are silent ; and those, who 
have formed genealogies of the gods, have not 
noticed this deity's, though she has been admitted 
as such in the pagan heaven, and has had temples 
and altars on earth. 

The fabulists have pleasingly narrated of her, 
that, at the feast which Jupiter gave on the birth of 
Venus, she modestly stood at the gate of the palace, 
to gather the remains of the celestial banquet, when 
she observed Flutus, the god of riches, inebriated, 
not with wine, but with nectar, roll out of the 
heavenly residence ; and, passing into the Olympian 
gardens, he threw himself on a vernal bank. She 
seized this opportunity to become familiar with the 
god. The frolicksome deity honoured her with his 
caresses, and, from this amour, sprung the god of 
love, who resembles his father in jollity and mirth, 
and his mother in his nudity. This fabulous narra- 
tion is taken from the divine Plato. Let u$ now 
turn to its historic extraction* 

Poverty, though of remote antiquity, did not exist * 
from the earliest times. In the first age, distin- 
guished by the epithet of the golden, it certainly 
was unknown. In the terrestrial paradise it never 
entered, ibis age, however, had but the duration 
of a flower: when it finished, Poverty began tq 
appear. 1 he ancestors of the human race? if they 
did not meet her face to face, knew her in a partial 
degree. She must have made a rapid progress at 
the time of Cain, for Josephus infprms us, he scoured 
the country with a banditti. Proceeding from this 
obscure period, it is certain she was finnjy estab- 
lished iu the patriarchal age f It is then we heav 
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©f merchants, who publicly practised the commerce 
of vending slaves, which indicates the utmost de- 
gree of poverty- She is distinctly marked by Job: 
this holy man protests, that he had nothing to re- 
proach himself with respecting the poor, for he had 
assisted them in their necessities. 

As we advance in the scriptures, we observe the 
legislators paid great attention to their relief..... 
Moses, by his wise precautions, endeavoured to 
soften the rigours of this unhappy state. The divi- 
sion of lands by tribes and families ; the septennial 
jubiliees ; the regulation to bestow, at the harvest- 
time, a certain portion of all the fruits of the earth, 
for those families, who were in want ; and the obli- 
gation of his moral law, to love one's neighbour as 
one's self, were so many mounds erected against the 
inundations of poverty. It was thus that the Jews, 
under their aristocratic government, had few or no 
mendicants. Their kings were unjust; and, rapa- 
ciously seizing on inheritances, which were not their 
right, increased the number^ of the poor. From 
the reign of David, there were oppressive governors, 
who devoured the people as their bread. It was 
still worse under the foreign powers of Babylon* of 
Persia, and the Roman emperors. Such were the 
extortions of their publicans, and the avarice of their 
governors, that the number of mendicants was dread- 
iuliy augmented; and it was probably for that 
reason, that the opulent families consecrated a tenth 
part of their property for their succours, as appears 
in the time of the evangelists. In the preceding 
ages, no more was given, as their casuists assure us, 
than the fortieth or thirtieth part ; a custom which 
this unfortunate nation, to the’ present hour, pre- 
serves, and look on it as an indispensible duty ; so 
much so, that, if there are no poor of their nation 
where they reside, they send it to the most distant 
pails. The Jewish merchants always make this 
charity a regular charge in their transactions with 
each other, and, at the close of the year, render an 
account to the poor of their nation. 

By the example of Moses, the ancient legislators 
were taught to pay a similar attention to their poor. 
Like him, they published laws respecting the divi- 
sion of lands ; and many ordinances were made for 
the benefit of those, whom fires, inundations, wars, 
fv bad harvests had reduced to want. Convinced 
that idleness more inevitably introduced poverty 
than any other cause, they punished it rigorously. 
The Egyptians made it criminal ; and no vagabonds 
©r mendicants were suffered, under any pretence 
whatever. Those, who were convicted of slothful- 
ness, and still refused to labour for the public, 
when labours were offered to them, were punished 
with death. It was the Egyptian task-masters who 
observed, that the Israelites were an idle nation, 
uid obliged them to furnish bricks, for the erection 
of those famous pyramids, which are the works of 
men, v r ho otherwise had remained vagabonds and 
mendicants. 

The same spirit inspired Greece. Lyctirgus 
would not have in his republic either poor or rich ; 
they lived and laboured in common. As, in the 
present times, every family has its stores and cel- 
lars, so they had public ones, and distributed the 
provisions, according to the ages and constitutions 
of the people. If the same regulation was not 
precisely observed by the Athenians, the Corin- 
thians, and the other people of Greece, the same 
maxim existed in full force against idleness. 

According to the laws of Draco, Solon, &c. a 
canviction-of wilftil poverty was punished with the 
loss of life. Plato, more gentle in his manners, 
voulJ have thim only banished. He calls them 
enemies of the state, and pronounces, as a maxim, 
t.i^t, where there are great numbers of mendicants, 
fatal revolutio.is will happen ; for, as these people 
nave nothing to lose, they seize and plan opportuni- 
ties to disturb the public repose. 

The ancient Romans, w hose universal object was 
in public jvo^vrky, were net indebted to Greece 


on this head. One of the principal occupations of 
their censors was to keep a watch on the vagabonds. 
Those, who were condemned as incorrigible slug- 
gards, were sent to the mines, or made to labour on 
the public edifices. The Romans of those times, 
unlike the present race, did not consider the far 
niento as a pleasing occupation : they were con- 
vinced that their liberalities were ill-placed, in be- 
stowing them on such men. The little republics of 
the bees and the ants were often held out as an ex- 
ample; and the last, particularly, where Virgil says, 
that they have elected overseers, who correct the 
sluggards •••• I 

1 Pars agmina cogtmt 

Castigant que moras.’ 

VULGIL. 

And, if we may trust the narratives of our travel- 
lers, the beavers pursue this regulation more rigor- 
ously and exact, than even these industrious socie- 
ties. But their rigour, although but animals, is not 
so barbarous as that of the ancient Germans, who, 
Tacitus informs us, plunged the idlers and vaga- 
bonds in the thickest mire of their marshes, and left 
them to perish by a kind of death that resembled 
their inactive dispositions. 

Yet, after all, it was not inhumanity that prompted 
the ancients thus severely to chastise idleness : they 
were induced to it by a strict equity ; and it would 
be doing them injustice to suppose, that it was thus 
they treated those unfortunate poor, whose indi- 
gence was occasioned by infirmities, by age, or un- 
foreseen calamities. They, perhaps, exceeded us in 
genuine humanity. Every family constantly as- 
sisted its branches, to save them from being reduced 
to beggary, which, to them, appeared worse than 
death. The magistrates protected those, who were 
destitute of friends, or incapable of labour. When 
Ulysses was disguised as a mendicant, and present- 
ed himself to Eurymachus, this prince, observing 
him to be robust and healthy, offered to give him 
employment, or otherwise to leave him to his ill- 
fortune. When the Roman emperors, even in the 
reigns of Nero and Tiberius, bestowed their lar- 
gesses, the distributors were ordered to except those 
from receiving a share, whose bad conduct kept 
them in misery ; for that it was better the lazy 
should die with hunger, than be fed in idleness. 

Whether the police of the ancients was more 
exact, or whether they were more attentive to prac- 
tise the duties of humanity, or that slavery served 
as an efficacious corrective of idleness, it clearly ap- 
pears, how little was the misery, and how few the 
numbers, of their poor. This they did too, without 
having recourse to hospitals. 

At the establishment of Christianity, when the 
apostles commanded a community of riches among 
their disciples, the miseries of the poor became alle- 
viated in a greater degree. If they did not abso- 
lutely live together, as we have seen religious orders, 
yet the rich continually supplied their distressed 
bretheren : but matters greatly changed under 
Constantine. This prince, with the best intentions, 
published edicts in favour of those Christians, who 
had been condemned, in the preceding reigns, to 
slavery, to the mines, the galleys, or prisons. The 
church felt an inundation of prodigious crowds of 
these unhappy men, who brought with them urgent 
wants, and corporeal infirmities. The Christian 
families formed then but a few: they could not sa- 
tisfy these men. The magistrates protected them: 
they built spacious hospitals, under different titles, 
for the sick, the aged, the invalids, the widows, and 
orphans. The emperors, and the most eminent 
personages, were seen in these hospitals, examin- 
ing the patients. Sometimes they assisted the 
helpless, and sometimes dressed the wounded. This 
did so much honour to the new religion, that Julian 
the apostate introduced this custom among the 
pagans. But the best things are seen continually 
perverted. 


Those retreats were found not sufficient. Many 
slaves, proud of the liberty they had just recovered, 
looked on them as prisons, and, under various pre- 
texts, wondered about the country. They dis- 
played, with art, the scars of their former wounds, 
and exposed the imprinted marks of their chains. 
They found thus a lucrative profession in begging, 
which had been interdicted by the laws. The pro- 
fession did not finish with them: men of an unto- 
ward, turbulent, and licentious disposition, gladly 
embraced it. It spread so wide, that the succeed* 
ing emperors were obliged to institute new laws; 
and it was permitted to individuals to seize on these 
mendicants, for their slaves and perpetual vassals.; 
a powerful preservative against this disorder. It 
is observed in almost every part of the world but 
ours ; and it is thus that now r here they so abound 
with beggars. China presents us with a noble ex- 
ample. No beggars are seen loitering in their 
country. All the world are occupied, even to the 
blind and the lame. Those, who aie incapable of la- 
bour, live at the public expense. What is done 
there, may also be performed here. Then, instead 
of that hideous, importunate, idle, licentious pover- 
ty, as pernicious to the police as to mortality, we 
should see the poverty of the earlier ages, humble, 
modest, frugal, robust, industrious, and laborious. 
Then, indeed, the fable of Plato might be realized t 
poverty may be embraced by the god of riches; 
and, if she did not produce the voluptuous offspring 
of love, she would become the fertile mother of 
agriculture, and the ingenious mother of the fine 
arts, and of all kinds of manufactures. 


THE LOITERER. 

Non otnne* Arbueta juvant. 

Not *11 in woods delight. 

SIR, 

A WRITER of a periodical paper is always 
considered as the lawful receiver of those com- 
plaints and accusations, which cannot, with pro* 
priety, be brought before any other tribunal, and 
has, from time immemorial, been the repository 
of all those petty distresses, which, when vented 
any where else, oftener excite derision than pity. 
I flatter myself therefore, you will be graciously 
pleased to take my case into consideration ; and 
if, after I have told my story, you find right oa 
my side, you will issue an edict, prohibiting my 
enemies from persecuting me. 

. I am the son of an opulent and respectable citi- 
zen, who, for the first fifty years of his liie, was 
never, on any occasion, two miles from Thread- 
needle-street, who knew no learning but arithme- 
tic, no employment but posting his books, and' no 
dissipation beyond the enjoyment of his weekly 
club. It has been observed, that a man's venera- 
tion for learning is sometimes in proportion to hia 
own want of it ; this was exactly the case with my 
father. He was determined, he said, his son 
should be the best scholar in the city of London. 
He therefore sent me to a considerable free-scbool 
in the neighbourhood, where I acquired about as 
much knowledge as those seminaries usually be- 
stow; and, if I was not quite the eighth wonder 
of the world, I was at least the wonder of my 
father, who always examined me of a Sunday aftex* % 
dinner, in the presence of the curate, who was ge- 
nerally complaisant enough to express his astonish- 
ment at the quickness of ray apprehension, and 
the goodness of my memory. 

At the age of eighteen, I was sent offin the re*, 
gular succession to a college in Oxford, whose 
students were always taken from our seminary. 
As I had never in my life been farther from Lon- 
don than Turnham Green, I found myself in a 
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new world, and, for some time, I thought it a very 
happy one. I had health and spirits, my allow- 
ance was ample, and I had a great many agreeable 
companions, who obligingly assisted me in the 
arduous task of spending it. 

A very little observation was sufficient to shew 
me, that every body around me consulted only by 
what means they should best get rid of their time ; 
and candour must acknowledge, that the variety 
and elegance of their amusements reflect great 
honour on the inventors. I too was resolved not 
to be behind hand with my friends, in the science 
of spending time agreeably ; and, in order to do it 
more systematically, chose for my arbiter delici - 
arum, one of the most knowing men in Oxford..... 
He not only regulated my dress and my behaviour, 
but selected, with great care, my acquaintance :*... 
told me how many under-waistcoats were proper 
for the different seasons ... how many capes were 

necessary for a great coat when shoe-strings 

and when boots were most becoming...«taught me 
how to lounge down the High-street....and how to 
Stand before the fire at the coffee-house. 

M Hil despermtuUm Teuero duce." 


Under such a guide, my progress was not slow. 
I soon became almost as wise as my instructor, and 
should shortly have obtained the character of a 
burning sunt, had not my hopes been cut off at 
once by an accident, which I am going to relate. 
•••—.•It being summer when I was entered at the 
university, my feats of horsemanship had been 
confined chiefly to Port Meadow and Bullington 
Green ; at one or other of which places I never 
missed appearing, at least once a day, upon a very 
clever cropt poney ; and, though I knew no more 
of a horse than of an elephant, yet, by the instruc- 
tions of my friend, by talking big, and offering to 
trot a number of miles within the hour for large 
sums, I contrived to make many people believe I 
knew something of the matter* 

At last winter came, and I found it necessary to 
be very fond of fox-hunting, without which no man 
can pretend to be knowing. Never was a more 
4 atal resolution taken ; never was there man less 
qualified for a sportsman, as I was naturally timid 
und chilly, and had never been on horseback in my 
Jtfu, before I came to Oxford. But there was no 
alternative ; my reputation, my character, my very 
existence as a knowing man, depended on my con- 
.ffnet in this article; and, to say the truth, I had 
beard from my acquaintance such long and pom- 
pans accounts of sharp bursts , and long chaces.... 
atach enthusiastic panegyrics on, and such ani- 
mated descriptions of, this amusement, that I 
rcaUy began to think there must be something won- 
4erftiBy bewitching in a diversion, which seemed 
m take up so much of the time and thoughts of 
jnp companions. I, therefore, by the advice of my 
Ajaisd) gave forty-five guineas for a very capital 
Ippter; and having furnished myself with the 
jpaoper paraphernalia, cap, belt, &c. made an ap- 
nointment to go with a large party and meet the 
bonds the next day. 

^ kfy friends were punctual to their appointment, 
rattled me out of bed at seven o’clock, on a 
November rooming, though I would have 
_a a thousand worlds to have lain another hour, 

■ sfL- million not to have gone at all ; I was, how- 
obliged to repress my sensations, and to 
^ ao alacrity I felt not; and, though shivering 
^cold, and pale with apprehension, to affect 
♦S t glow of pleasure; and assume the eagerness oi 
After a long ride, through a most dismal 
we arrived at the wood, where we found 
tlyw ' bound b were not yet come, on account of the 
Imftness of th c morning, which, from being foggy 
t drizzling, bad now turned to a very heavy rain. 

' tSXere then we amused ourselves riding up and 
« wretched swampy common, or standing 
r * dripping wood, for about two hours, at the 



end of which time the day cleared up, the hounds 
came, and every countenance but mine brightened 
with joy; for I was half in hopes they would not 
come at all. My sufferings indeed were but yet 
begun ; for no sooner had the hounds thrown off, 
than my horse grew so hot, that, benumbed as my 
hands were with cold, I had no sort of power over 
him ; the consequence of which was, that I receiv- 
ed many severe reprimands for riding over the 
hounds, and treading on the heels of other horses. 
After I had ridden in this state of torment about 
three hours, the men and hounds all at once set up 
a most terrible howling and screaming, and they 
told me they had found a fox. 

I shall not, Mr. Loiterer, attempt to describe the 
chact, for, if you are a sportsman, you know al- 
ready what it is ; and, if you are not, I am sure 
you will »ever know it from my description: all I 
remember is, that, as soon as the chace began, my 
horse (who went just where he pleased) dashed 
down a wet boggy lane, and in a moment covered 
me over with water and mud. 

Oh, Mr. Loiterer! if you have the common 
feelings of humanity, you will not, without some 
degree of pity, conceive me at once cold, tired, and 
frightened, carried on with irresistible velocity, and 
plunged through the dirtiest part of the dirtiest 
county in England ! 

At last, however, my sufferings came to a close ; 
for, at turning short at the end of a narrow lane, 
my horse started— .1 pitched over his head, and fell 
as soft as if it had been on a featherbed. There I 
lay, till a countryman, who had caught my horse, 
brought him to me, and good-naturedly assisted 
me in getting up and cleaning my clothes. No 
intreaties however could prevail on me to remount, 
and, having desired my assistant to lead my horse 
to Oxford, I determined to endeavour reaching 
home on foot: but this I found not so easily ef- 
fected, in my present condition, and luckily meet- 
inn with a higler’s cart, which was bound for that 
place, got into it, and, in this vehicle, made my 
triumphant entrance over Magdalen bridge, about 
eight o’clock in the evening, just as the High-street 
was at the fullest. 

As soon as I got to my college, I went to bed, 
and sent for Dr by whose skill and assist- 

ance I was at the end of the week recovered, indeed, 
as to my health, but my reputation was gone for 
ever. My story, during my confinement, had got 
wind, and was laughed at in all parties. My ac- 
quaintance began to look at me in a very con- 
temptible light, and even my own familiar friend, 
in whom I implicitly confided, soon let me know, 
that it was no longer consistent with his reputa- 
tion to be seen walking the High-street with me. 
If I entered a coffee-house, I was sure to hear a 
titter and a whisper run round the room; and at 
last the very servants at the livery-stables pointed 
at me as I passed the streets, and said.... There's 
the gentleman as got such a hell of a tumble t'other day . 

In short, I was obliged to give up all my know- 
ing acquaintance, and get into an entirely different 
set, who as they had never aspired to the first pin- 
nacle of sporting merit, and could, at best, boast 
but a secondary kind of knowingness, received me 
with open arms. They, on hearing my story, told 
me I had totally mispent my time and money; 
that fox-hunting was not only a very dangerous, 
but a very expensive and a very uncertain amuse- 
ment; that shooting, on the other hand, was free 
from these objections, being a diversion exceed- 
ingly cheap, always in our power, and which had 
the additional recommendation of furnishing us 
game for our own table, or our friends’. All this 
was ended in offering to be my instructors in this 
agreeable amusement. 

O 

I own I listened to this recital with pleasure, and 
accepted the offer with gratitude, for I was not yet 
quite cured of the rag^ for being knowing, and 


thought it not imponible to gain som; dearer of 
reputation for being a good shot. I therefore fur- 
nished myself with every proper requisite for lhu> 
amusement, and, in an evil hour, accompanied rrq 
new friends to Bagley-Wood. I will not take up 
your time with a particular description of our day ’s 
sport, but it is enough to say, that the last error 
was worse than the first, that I returned home wet, 
dirty, scratched, and tired, and pretty well con- 
vinced, that I was not more fitted for a shot than 
a fox hunter. 

I have since endeavoured to excel in some other 
amusements, but the same ill luck has constantly 
attended me. I got at least twenty broken heacs 
last winter, in learning to skate, and have since 
narrowly escaped being drowned, by attempting 
to throw a casting net, which had nearly drawn me 
into the water with it. This, however, was the 
last effort of the kind I ever made, and I am now 
set quietly down, perfectly satisfied with my own 
achievements in the sporting way. But the worst 
part of the story is, that my companions have not 
yet done laughing at me; my exploits, on the con- 
trary, seem to be to them inexhaustible subjects of 
amusement : sometimes they talk to me, and some- 
times at me. One wonders at my want of taste, 
and another at my want of resolution. A third 
asks me how I felt when I was falling off. And a 
fourth thanks heaven he was not bred in London. 

In this distressful situation, I apply to you, Mr. 
Loiterer, as my only friend, and beg you to inter- 
cede in my behalf, since nobody else will. Tell 
them then, sir, that I do not in the least call in 
question the merit of their different diversions, or 
doubt their particular prowess in them, but that, 
by early and unconquerable prejudices, and through 
a perverted but incurable taste, I can find no plea- 
sure in diversions, where difficulty and danger are 
rewarded by dirt and noise. You may tell them 
also, that, on condition they are merciful to me on 
this subject I will, in my turn, promise always to 
speak of sportsmen with reverence, and drink fox- 
hunting in a bumper. And that whenever (ut 
their return home, after their bewitching sports) 
they feel inclined to expatiate on their glorious 
toils, and hold forth on the merits of their horses 
or themselves, they shall find a most silent, respect- 
ful, and attentive hearer in, sir, 

Your humble servant, 

CHRISTOPHER COCKNEJT. 


FROM THE MICROCOSM, 

Usu« 

Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loqueodi. 

Use is the judge, the law and rule of speech* 

IT is a favourite amusement with me, and one 
of which in the present paper I shall invite my 
readers to participate, to adopt a maxim establish- 
ed in any single instance, to trace its influence 
where it has operated undiscovered ; to examine 
the secret springs, by which it has worked; uul 
the causes, which have contributed to their con- 
cealment. In the course of this pursuit, I may 
boast, th$t there is scarce one of these miniatures 
of experience and observation, from the moral 
maxims qf Grecian philosophy, to the prudential 
apothegms of Poor Robin , which has not been suc- 
cessively the object of my observation and discus- 
sion. 1 am, however, aware, that in the opinion of 
their importance, I may perhaps be singular. 

That “ life is short,” that “ the generality of 
mankind are vicious,” seem ideas that might have 
suggested themselves to a mind undistinguished 
for peculiar sagacity, or an uncommon share of ex- 
perience. But to carry further the former of these 
maxims, and to consider that life is short, when 
compared with the multiplicity ofits business, and 
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the variety of its pursuits; that It is too much so 
for the purposes of honour and ambition ; that to 
draw a conclusion from the attempts of men, we 
should imagine it longer ; is an observation not so 
entirely unworthy of a philosopher. And by pur- 
suing the latter of these thoughts, though, on the 
first v.cw, it may not appear the result of any extra- 
ordinary observation, it may be found, on a narrow- 
er inspection, to convey a strong argument of the 
impropriety of popular government. 

The scrap of Latin, which, in conformity to esta- 
blished precedent, is prefixed to my paper, exhibits 
an example of the influence of fashion beyond those 
limits, which are usually assigned to its preroga- 
tive- For were we to accept the definition of it, 
the most usually accepted, we should consider it 
only as the director of diversion and dress; of un- 
meaning compliment and unsocial intimacy. And 
however evidently mistaken such an opinion might 
appear, we must look for its source in one of the 
most prevailing principles of the human mind ; a 
principle, the excess of which we stigmatize by the 
name of pedantry, of deducing the illustrations of 
every subject of inquiry, from the more immediate 
objects of our own pursuits, and circumscribing its 
bounds within the limits of our own observation. 
On the contrary, we shall find, that all our attempts 
to prescribe bounds to the activity of this so power- 
ful agent, will end only in surprise at the extent of 
its authority ; in astonishment at the universality of 
its influence. Its claim to an undisputed empire 
over language,is asserted by the author from whom 
I have taken the motto for this paper ; with what 
justice, the testimony of a succeeding age may de- 
clare ; when a Cxsar, who made and unmade the 
laws of the world at his pleasure, found the small- 
est innovation in language beyond the utmost li- 
mits of arbitrary power. Nothing, indeed, but the 
highest vanity, nourished by the grossest adulation, 
an idea of the infinitude of sovereign authority, and 
servile obedience, could have given birth to such an 
attempt. 

However paradoxical it may seem, that* in a 
matter of judgment and taste, the vague arbitra* 
lion of individuals should be preferable to the ab* 
solute decisions of a learned body : yet the imbeci* 
lity so evident in the language of a neighbouring 
nation, and so undoubtedly the effect of establishing 
such a court of criticism, leaves us little reason to 
regret, that language with us is so entirely the child 
of chance and custom. The first prize of rhetoric 
g ivtn to a woman, was a bad omen to the future en- 
deavours of the French Academy. 

To omit the innumerable inconveniences attend- 
ing on every attempt to regulate language ; to 
judge of the possible success of such an attempt, 
from the abstracted probability alone, were to de- 
clare it impossible. A multitude of circumstances, 
equally unforeseen and unavoidable, must concur 
to the formation of a language. An improvement, 
or corruption of manners; the reduction of a foreign 
vneniy ; or an invasion from abroad, are circum- 
stances that ultimately, or immediately, tend to 
produce some change in the language of a people. 
And even of these, the most feeble agents have been 
found more efficacious, than the joint operations of 
l-o wer and policy. 

The conquests of this nation on the continent, 
##ntributed more perhaps to the naturalization of 
the French language amongst us, than the Nor- 
man invasion, and its attendant consequences, the 
necessity laid on every individual to acquire the 
Vise of that tongue, rn which all cases of property 
were to be; determined ; and the numberless disad- 
vantages and restrictions imposed on the study of 
the native language- 

At a time when measures so seemingly decisive 
p*'pv*d inefuciual, it may be curious to observe 
vL ui.a4.is, apparently foreign from any 


connection with the improvement or alteration of 
our language. The residence of our nobility in 
the conquered provinces of France, the continual 
wars maintained against that nation, making the 
study of their language an indispensible qualifica- 
tion in all, who aspired to civil or military digni- 
ties, unavoidably brought on a change in our own. 
The accusation, therefore, of a learned etymologist, 
against Chaucer, of introducing into our language 
“ integra verborum plaustra,” “ whole cartloads of 
words, M however elegant in expression, is false m 
foundation. The language of Chaucer’s poetry, is 
that of the court, in which he lived; and that it 
was not, no probable conclusion can be drawn, 
from any difference of style in this authors contem- 
poraries. In those who wrote under the same advan- 
tages, no such difference is observable ; and those, 
who were excluded from them, laboured under ex- 
treme disadvantages, from the variations in verna- 
cular language, and the diversity of provincial dia- 
lect ; which, as they have now in a great measure 
ceased to exist, may, together with their primary 
causes, furnish a subject for curious inquiry. 

It appears, from the concurrence of several in- 
genious antiquaries, as wx*ll as from the testimony 
of Caxton, in one of his prefaces, that the English 
language was, in his time, diversified by innumera- 
ble provincial peculiarities. He mentions his own 
choice of the Kentish dialect, and the success that 
attended it. The language of Chaucer's poetry is 
frequently more intelligible to a modern reader, 
than that of such of his successors, as employed 
themselves on popular subjects. Gawin Douglas, 
a poetical translator of Virgil, is now, owing to the 
use of a northern dialect, though a near contempo- 
rary of Spencer’s, almost unintelligible. 

After establishing the existence of a fact, the 
beaten track of transition will naturally lead us to 
a consideration of its causes. Among the first ef- 
fects produced by an extension of empire, may be 
reckoned a barbarous peculiarity of language, in 
the provinces the most remote from the seat of 
learning and refinement. Livy is said to have had 
his Patavinity ; and Claudian is accused of barba- 
risms, the consequence of his education in a 
distant province. A difficulty of conveyance, 
a stagnation of commercial intercourse, will pro- 
duce the same effects with too wide an extension 
of empire ; and are as effectual a barrier against 
a mixture of idioms and dialect, as in a more civi- 
lized state, the utmost distance of situation between 
the most remote piovinces. 

To causes seemingly so unconnected with the 
situation of language, must we attribute the barba- 
rity of our own, during so many centuries. And 
those, which contributed to its refinement, may, at 
first sight, probably, seem equally foreign to that 
efiect. No nation, perhaps, contributed less to 
the revival of literature, than our own ; a circum- 
stance, which in a great measure secured it from 
that torrent ot pedantry, which overwhelmed the 
rest of Europe. The ignorance of our ancestors 
kept them unacquainted with the ancients ; ex- 
cept through the medium of a French translation. 
The first labours of the English press brought to 
light the productions of English literature ; which, 
how rude and barbarous soever, were not confined 
to the intelligence of the scholar, or the libraries of 
the learned ; but dispersed throughout the nation, 
and open to the inspection of all, disseminated a 
general tafcte for literature, and gave a slow, gradu- 
al polish to our language :.....while in every other 
nation of Europe, the conceits of commentators, 
and writers of a similar stamp, whose highest am- 
bition U was to add a Latin termination to a High 
Dutch name, came into the world, covered with ill- 
sorted shreds of Cicero and Virgil ; like the evil 
spirits, which have been said to animate a cast-off 
carcase, previous to their ascension to the regions 
©flight. 


FftOM THE LEPTOLOGIST. 

Multa pictores vident in tniintntiif ct in umbra, qu* not 
non videmus. 

THERE is scarcely any employment of the hu- 
man mind, in which its greatest faculties are more 
nobly exerted, than in the delineation of the pas- 
sions and sentiments incident to human nature, as 
they are the subjects of the painter’s art. The ha- 
bit of attention, to which a painter is accustomed, 
actually seems to add a new faculty to those, which 
are the common lot of mankind, and, as Cicero has 
observed, in the passage prefixed to this essay, the 
senses are made alive to objects, which, in their 
uncultivated state, would forever have escaped their 
notice. And while all the more elevated powers 
of the soul are employed in characterising the poe- 
tical or historical expression, which the principal 
subject of the piece requires, the minutest and 
most delicate attention is, at the same time, de- 
manded by all those subordinate particulars of ar- 
rangement and execution, w r hich, while they escape 
superficial observation, are the cause, as Reynolds 
has elegantly observed, that the elaborate produc- 
tions of the most patient and persevering applica- 
tion appear to the admiring spectator to have been 
stamped on the canvas by one gigantic effort of a 
being of a superior order. 

While the eye is accustomed by the stud) of 
painting to observe, the hand is at the same time 
habituated to express the most delicate differences 
of visible objects; and a mechanical facility j s ob- 
tained, which is of the utmost advantage to the pro- 
secution of many other branches of improvement ; 
so that a certain degree of practice in the art of 
design, may be considered as absolutely necessary 
to a man of general science. 

To attain a great perfection in the inventive and 
creative arts of painting can be expected but by 
few even of those, who devote their lives to the 
profession ; but there is a certain degree of profi- 
ciency, which maybe attained without the sacrifice 
of too great a portion of time, and which is of equal 
utility and importance with those studies, which 
are more universally considered as belonging to % 
finished Education. A similar improvement of the 
faculties is in some degree produced by a diligent 
contemplation of the works of the great masters, 
which must naturally tend to impress the mind 
with conceptions, and fill the imagination with a 
scenery possessing that ideal perfection, which is 
sought in vain in the material world. 

But as in philology, so in painting, it has been 
too usual to inquire, Whose is it ? instead of What 
is it ? and, as if it were the perfection of learning 
to be able to distinguish at once the hand-writing 
of every philosopher, that man has been deemed 
the most perfect connoisseur, who has been able 
most readily and most positively to decide on the 
painter’s name. Not but that such a power of dis- 
crimination, notwithstanding the frequent blunders 
of those, who pretend to possess it, may easily be 
conceived to exist : we have all distinct ideas of 
the persons and autography of our friends ; a shep^ 
herd readily knows each of his sheep, which to * 
stranger appear alike ; and a nobleman high in 
rank aud respectability might be named, who^ 
when at Westminster, had learned, for his amuse— 
nient, to distinguish all his school-fellows by their** 
feet. It must also be granted, that the acquisitioiK 
of such a discriminating faculty must have been ao- 
companied with a considerable degree of experience 
in the essential excellencies, as well as in the acci- 
dental characters, of a painter. A man cannot 
have familiarised himself with the hard outline, 
the equable prosaic tint, and the sparkling eye of a. 
Raphael, without feeling the sweetness, the symme- 
try, and the majesty, of his figures; nor hare been 
impressed with the rich colouring the simpering; 
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louth, the half common and halfideal features of 
orregglo, without a conception of that glow of u 
lim.itiou, that vivid expression of nature and sen- 
ni.-nt, which accompanies those characters. If 
; has adverted to the broad livid hues and revers- 
I position of Guido’s heads* and the spotted lights 
\d garish looks of Annibal Carracci’s personages, 
e must have relished in some degree the beauties 
nd graces of the one, and the fire, spirit, and the 
incy of the other. 

We have at present artists in this country, who 
ave given ample proofs that they have not looked , 
n the works of their predecessors without a power 
f profiting by the study : and we should perhaps 
.isplay in our annual exhibitions a still greater num- ' 
•er of pieces deserving praise, if the many valuable 
ollcGtions of the works of the great masteis actu- 
Ily in Britain, were as easy of access as in other 
countries. But it happens unfortunately in this 
ase, that our private opulence produces a kind of 
lational poverty ; for our best artists are bribed *o | 
i constant sacrifice of their talents to personal va- 
lity, in the lucrative employment of portrait paint- 
ng; and those master-pieces of art, which, if col- 
ected together, ;would perhaps surpass every single 
gallery in the universe, not excepting even that of 
Dresden, are now scattered, solitary, or in small 
lumbers, over the whole kingdom. 

In fact, Britain is one great metropolis, and we 
:annot cross a single corner of the country without 
inding a palace and a court, which ever way we 
.urn. If any magic art could present to us at one 
dew, the contents of Windsor-castle, of Bucking- 
lam-house, of Burleigh, of Blenheim, of Chiswick, 
if Chatsworth, of Keddteston, of Cavendish-square, 
;>f the divided Orleans-gallery, of Lansdown-house, 
of Bel voir, of New Norfolk-street, of Park-street, 
and many other private collections, which might 
be named, we should find that there would be little 
necessity to seek for studies even in the most for- 
tunate of other countries. That all these should 
ever, in the natural coure of things, be brought 
together into one collection, is certainly very im- 
probable ; and the wish would be as vain as wick- 
ed, that a national museum should be formed on 
the Parisian system. 

But nature’s works are open to the study of all ; 
and we need only refer to the Confession and La 
Lille mal gardee as splendid instances of the perfec- 
tion, to which a liberal imitation of nature alone, 
has been able to advance the most original of the 
English artists. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

•tHE LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE. 

EDMUND BURKE, a writer, orator, and 
statesman, of superior eminence, was born at Dub- 
lin, on January 1 , 1730. His father was an attor- 
ney of reputation, of the protestant persuasion. 
Edmund received the early part of his education 
under Abraham Shackleton, a quaker, who kept a 
school or academy at Ballytore, near Carlow. If 
in this seminary he did not acquire that exactness 
of classical instruction, which is the pride of the 
public schools, it is probable that he was indebted 
to it for the rudiments of a larger plan of intellec- 
tual pursuit, which is often the advantage of a pri- 
vate institution. It is to the honour both of the 
master and the scholar, that for near forty years, 
the latter, in his visits to Ireland, used to travel 
many miles to pay his respects to the former, who 
lived to an advanced age. In 1746, Edmund en- 
tered at Dublin college, as a scholar of the house. 
It does not appear that he distinguished himself 
in the studies and exercises of the place ; but his 
mind was by no means unoccupied. He closely 
pursued a plan of study of his own choice, of 
which the principal objects were logic, metaphy- | 
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‘ sics, morals, history, rhetoric and composition. 
He seems to have left Dublin college after taking a 
bachelor's degree, in 1749 ; and it has been com- 
monly reported that he finished his studies at the 
Jesuit’s college, at St. Omer’s. This circum- 
stance, which has illiberally been made a sort of 
charge against him, has been denied, apparently on 
good grounds, by his biographers. Nothing, how- 
ever, is recorded of him about this period of his 
life, but that he made an unsuccessful application 
for the vacant professorship of logic in the univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

In 1753, he first entered upon the great theatre 
of London, as a law student at the Temple. He 
soon became the wqnder of his acquaintance for 
the brilliancy of his parts, and variety of his acqui- 
sitions ; but, like many other nominal students of 
the law, he directed the force of his mind rather to 
general literature, than to studies properly profes- 
sional. Indeed it appears probable that he was 
obliged to depend upon his pen for a support ; for, 
soon after his settling in London, he became a re- 
gular writer in newspapers and magazines, which 
was a drudgery his genius would scarcely have sub- 
mitted to, but for its emoluments. 

He was always industrious, and never wasted his 
time or spirits on the pursuits of fashionable dissi- 
pation. Yes he was not so much a recluse as to 
be a stranger to the societies of the gay and polite ; 
and an intimacy with the celebrated actress, Mrs. 
Woffington, whose conversation was at that time 
courted by men of wit as well as by men of plea- 
sure, contributed to form his manners, and expand 
his social talents. A state of ill-health, into which 
assiduous application threw him, rendered him a 
guest in the house of Dr. Nugent, a physician, and 
was eventually the cause of his marriage with the 
doctor's daughter. This lady retained his esteem 
and affection during the whole of a long union. 
As she was a Roman catholic, additional force was 
I given by that connection to the prevailing no- 
tion of Mr. Burke’s good-will towards that com- 
munion. 

His first avowed work appeared in 1756. It was 
a pamphlet, entitled, “ A Vindication of Natural 
Society ; or, a View of the Miseries and Evils 
arising to Mankind, from every species of Artifici- 
al Society ; in a Letter to Lord ****, by a late No- 
ble Writer.” This supposed noble writer was 
lord Bolingbroke, whose manner of writing and 
reasoning Mr. Burke in this piece ironically imi- 
tated, in order to shew, as he afterwards asserted, 
that the same arguments from abuse, with which 
that nobleman had attacked religion, might be 
equally employed against all civil and political in- 
stitutions, and thereby to infer their fallacy. In so 
serious and forcible a strain, however, did Mr. 
Burke argue upon the evils of society, proceeding 
from the tyranny, injustice, and ambition of kings 
and governors, that the irony to many eyes was 
invisible ; and the work has actually been repub- 
lished in late times for the purpose of aiding the 
cause of a radical reform in human institutions. 
Whatever the author really meant by it, he cer- 
tainly displayed great powers of writing and ex- 
tensive knowledge ; yet the work excited little no- 
tice, and it is only his subsequent fame that has 
made it an object of curiosity. 

For this disappointment, however, he was fully 
compensated by the reception of his next literary 
performance, the “ Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful,” published in 1757. The elegance of 
its language, and the spirit of philosophical inves- 
tigation it displayed, at once raised its author to 
the first class among writers on topics of taste and 
criticism. The hypothesis he maintained com 
ceming the objects of his inquiry was, that the 
principal source of the sublime is terror, or some 
sensation analogous to it ; and that beauty is that 
quality, or the result of those qualities in objects, 
by which they exeite love, or some similar affec- 


tion. This theory Is supported with much acute 
ness, and felicity of illustration ; and though, like 
many other ingenious men, he has shewn too great 
a propensity to generalising, it is certain that many 
of his observations are not less solid than eleg int. 

The fame acquired by this work soon intro- 
duced the author to the best literary acquaint- 
ance. He became intimate in the house of Rey- 
nolds, afterwards sir Joshua ; and this connection 
which lasted for life, was equally serviceable to the 
reputation of the one, and the pecuniary circum- 
stances of the other. Even the great Johnson 
courted his society, and there was no man, of 
whose exalted talents he was more sensible. 
“ Burke,” said he, in his strong manner, “ is one, 
with whom if you were to take shelter from a 
shower under a gateway, you would say you had 
been in company with the most extraordinary man 
you had ever seen.” This praise implies not only 
uncommon qualifications, but as uncommon a rea- 
diness of displaying them ; which, in fact, was one 
of Burke’s striking distinctions. It is also said, 
that Johnson would more readily bear contradic- 
tion in opinion from Burke than from any other 
person ; and that if he did not fear him, he was at 
least held by him in respect. In 1758, Burke 
* u £g este( l to Dodsley, the bookseller, the plan of 
that valuable and entertaining work, the u Annual 
Register,” and he took upon himself the writing of 
! the historical part, which he continued for a num- 
ber of years, greatly to the credit of the publication. 
It is allowed, that in no periodical work the narra- 
tive of the current transactions was ever given in a 
manner so nearly approaching to the dignity and 
consequence of history. 

He was thus gradually forming for a statesman 
and orator; and his career may be said to have 
commenced in 1761, when he went over to Ireland, 
as confidential friend to Mr. Hamilton, secretary 
to the lord-lieutenant, lord Halifax. That gentle- 
man, commonly known by the name of sing'e 
speech y from a brilliant but a sole display of hjs ora- 
torical powers in the English house of commons, 
was possessed of less industry than ability; and 
Mr. Burke is thought to have rendered him and the 
ministry some useful political services in Ireland, 
which were rewarded with a pension of 3001. on the 
Irish establishment. Soon after his return from 
that country, in 1765, he was introduced by Mr. 
Fitzhcrbert to the marquis of Rockingham, then 
appointed first lord of the treasury, who made him 
his private secretary ; and through the interest of 
lord Verney, he was elected representative for the 
borough of Wendover. The marquis resolving 
durably to attach to himself a man of such first- 
rate talents, raised him at once to affluence bv a 
nominal loan, but real gift, of a large sum, with 
which he was enabled to clear off incumbrances, 
and to purchase the elegant seat near Beaconsfield,. 
where he thenceforth constantly resided. Mr* 
Burke was thus completely enlisted into party, ujw 
der an aristocratical influence, but at that time 
exerted in favour of popular measures* 

Before his political conduct is more particularly 
considered, it will be candid to famish the reader 
with a kind of clue, which is contained in the cha- 
racter given of him by his early friend, Mr. Ha- 
milton. u Whatever opinion Burke, fmm any mo- 
tive, supports, so ductile is his imagination, that 
he soon conceives it to be right.” This may be 
supposed chiefly applicable to the earlier part of 
his political life ; yet it is sufficiently evident that 
his imagination had a great sway over his judg- 
ment to the last moment of his existence. 

At this period the rising discontents in America 
were the great object of interest to the nation. 
The stamp-tax, imposed by the Grenville minis- 
try, had kindled a flame among the colonies, which 
threatened very serious consequences. Mr. Burke’s 
first speech in Parliament was on this subject, and 
it was much admired as a piece of eloquence. 
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was from his advice that the Rockingham adminis- 
tration took the middle and indecisive course of re- 
pealing the stamp-act, and passing a declaratory 
act, asserting the right of Great Britain to tax 
America ; thus getting rid, indeed, of the present 
difficulty, but leaving to their successors the temp- 
tation, of renewing a project, which it is evident 
would be attended with a renewal of all the hazard 
and contention. The repeal, however, was an ex- 
tremely popular measure at the time; and the 
ministry proceeded to other popular acts, as the 
repeal of the cyder-tax, and the resolution against 
general warrants, when, after a very short reign, 
they were turned out to make room for a new ad- 
ministration under the auspices of Mr. Pitt. It is 
allowed that Burke, though exhibiting great splen- 
dour of talents, was at this time too speculative and 
refined for real practice. He had, indeed, gone 
through a very different course of preparation for 
public life from that usually pursued. He had 
taken a wide range through all the studies which 
teach the natqre, fortune, opinions, and principles, 
of mankind, and had employed himself in laying 
up those rich stores of knowledge, which he a£ 
terwards poured forth in such astonishing profu- 
sion. It was about this period that the character 
drawn for him by the poet Goldsmith, in the set 
of imaginary epitaphs composed for the several 
members of their celebrated literary club, appears 
to have been particularly applicable: 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such. 

We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much j 
Who born for the universe, narrow’d his mind. 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townsend to lend him a vote; 

Who too deep for his hearers still went on refining, 

And thought of convincing while they thought of dining; 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit. 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 

For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient; 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 

In short, *twas his fate, unemployed or in place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks^wlth a razor. 

It is not intended in this biographical sketch to 
enter minutely into the political transactions of the 
time; it will suffice for our purpose to give a suc- 
cinct view of the principles supported by Mr. 
Burke in that long warfare of opposition to minis- 
terial measures, in which he passed his best days. 
After concluding his official labours by a u Short 
account of a late short administration,” written with 
force and simplicity, he took his station, along with 
his discarded brethren, as a guardian of the people’s 
rights and the public welfare, and a vigilant censor 
of the conduct of his successors. In the proceed- 
ings against Mr. Wilkes, and the case of the Mid- 
dlesex election, Burke found large scope for blam- 
ing and ridiculing the policy of ministers ; and he 
strenuously joined his efforts to those of the re- 
monstrants against the violation of the rights of 
electors. 

About tbfct time he published one of his most 
remarkable political works, entitled, “ Thoughts 
on the causes of the present Discontents,” which 
contains a large and explicit declaration of his 
ideas of the English constitution, and the mode by 
which power should be administered. He attri- 
butes all the evils and misgovemment of the reign 
to a plan formed by the court for governing by 
the private influence of its favourites, thus esta- 
blishing a secret cabinet, always controuling the 
operations of the ostensible ministers, and dismiss- 
ing them when not compliant with its designs. 
He shows in strong terms the incompatibility of 
such a secret influence with the principles of a 
free state ; and supports some extremely popular 
notions concerning the house of commons, which, 
he says, was originally designed as a “ controul, 
issuing immediately from the people, and speedily 
to- be resolved into the mass whence it arose.” 


Democratical as these sentiments may appear, 
his proposed remedy for the prevailing evils was 
perfectly aristocratical ; since it consisted essen- 
tially in placing the government in the hands of 
the great whig families, which had been the sup- 
porters of the revolution, and its consequent mea- 
sures ;....in other words, the Rockingham party. 

This narrow conclusion from enlarged principles 
gave great offence to many friends of freedom ; 
and the celebrated Mrs. Macaulay wrote a pamph- 
let expressly in answer to it, in which, with much 
force and spirit, she maintained her speculative no- 
tions on the great ends of government, and the 
equal rights of all citizens to participate in it. If 
it be of importance to acquit Mr. Burke of the 
charge of ever having been inclined to democracy 
in practice, certainly this publication may be con- 
fidently adduced as a proof of very different views. 
He was uniformly, however, the supporter of liber- 
ty, and the causes connected with it ; freedom of 
the press, the rights of juries, and religious tolera- 
tion : nor would his sincerity in these points ever 
have been questioned, had he not, in his last years, 
appeared as the champion of principles supposed 
I directly adverse to them. 

But the most lasting, as well as the strongest 
and noblest of his parliamentary exertions, was his 
opposition to the train of ministerial measures, an- 
tecedent and consequent to the American war. 
The whole powers of his eloquence, and the whole 
resources of his political wisdom, were employed 
first to prevent, and then to heal, the fatal breach 
between the mother country and her colonies ; and 
to expose the misconduct and imbecility of those, 
whom he considered as the authors of the calamity. 
And as this period comprized the full maturity of 
his oratorical abilities, it seems the proper place to 
describe the peculiar character of his oratory. 

In all the records of eloquence, an example pro- 
bably is not to be found of a speaker so full of mind 
as Burke. Ideas and images crowd in upon him 
from all quarters. On every topic he not only 
takes in the whole compass of matter properly be- 
longing to it, but makes excursions to a vast vari- 
ety of subjects connected by the slightest associa- 
tions. His diction is equally rich and varied with 
his matter. Figure rises after figure, image after 
image, in endless profusion ; often splendid, sub- 
lime, and beautifully illustrative ; not seldom coarse, 
disgusting, and puerile ; for the rapidity of the cur- 
rent allowed him no time to select or purify. When 
he got up, it was scarcely possible for the audience 
to divine whither he would carry them ; hut they 
were sure of hearing nothing trite or common-place, 
and generally were repaid for a patient attention, 
by striking and original sentiment, or deep and in- 
genious observation. From his speeches may be 
collected masterly discussions of almost every point 
interesting to human society, together with a great 
fund of historical narration and delineation of emi- 
nent characters. In argument he is oftea close 
and cogent, sometimes lax and sophistical. In 
praise and invective he is equally fervid and exu- 
berant, exhausting all the tropes and epithets of 
language. In him, feeling and fancy were alike 
potent, and daring vigour was allied with playful 
ingenuity. 

But oratory, as it was his forte, was also his foi- 
ble. He loved too much to talk, and got the habit 
both of rising too often, and staying up too long. 
His copiousness degenerated into prolixity: and, 
after charming and convincing hearers with the 
beginning of his speech, he would tire them with 
the end* His vivacity and irritability rendered him 
not enough master of himself for a senatorial de- 
bator. He was sometimes hurried into violations 
of prudence and decorum, and said rash things in 
heat, which he could not recal, and which could not 
be forgotten. His own party trembled to see him 
rise, and on many occasions would have preferred 
bis silence to bis aid. Om tbe whole, he was not 


the most effective speaker of the house, though cer- 
tainly the greatest genius. It may be added, that 
his manner was little in his favour ; his voice was 
harsh, his tone national, his action forcible, but 
strained and inelegant. 

To be continued. 


popular; music. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE Veteran Tar, a comic opera, in three acta, 
as performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane* 
adapted for the voice and piano-forte ; words by S. 
Arnold, music by Dr. Arnold. 

This little piece, though it exhibits soma few 
marks of hasty writing, possesses some pleasing 
and impressive airs, and will not fail to gratify 
those, who are partial to natural and simple me. 
lody. In the overture, which opens with * move, 
meat at once bold and light, the doctor has ingeni* 
ously interwoven the air of “ The hardy Sailor bra ves 
the Ocean , ” from tbe Castle of Andalusia, and that 
of " Come, cheer up, my Lads,” by the late Dr. 
Boyce, which give it a very appropriate and cha- 
racteristic effect. 

The Battle of the Nile, a favourite cantata, with 
an accompaniment for the pianoforte; words by 
Mrs. Knight, music by Dr. Hadyn. 

We have perused this composition with infinite 
pleasure : the modulation, every where, bespeaks 
the hand of a great matter, and the expression, 
great acuteness and justness of feeling. Tho in- 
troductory symphony is conceived in a style, at 
once uncommon, striking, and analagoes, and the 
transitions of harmony, and littte iutermetui, which 
both relieve and enforce the vocal part, are manag- 
ed with a skill and proftjndity of judgment, to which 
very few, besides the great author himself, can 
pretend. 

“ Ah l these were the scenes a favourite song, 
written by Rannie, the music by Ross, with an ac- 
companiment for the piano-forte, is a pleasing and 
interesting little ballad. The time and style of the 
movement is perfectly appropriate to the ideas oC 
the poet, and the melody throughout is chaste, 
neat, and expressive. The wo ids cannot be passed 
over, without observing, that they are elegantly 
conceived, and possess some highly poetical 
turns. '■ 

w The Devil among the Taylors ,” a popular dance, 
has been arranged in the rondo form, as an excel- 
lent exercise for the piano-forte. This plan of 
adaptation, as far as regards this instrument, is to 
be highly approved. The familiarity of the ear 
with the subject of the piece, naturally begets the 
desire of being acquainted with the adventitious 
part of the movement, and consequently operates as 
an inducement to practice. 

Ac?, no, it must not be” is one of the most suc- 
cessful efforts of Mr. Hook, in the Vauxhall style* 
The air is highly engaging, and particularly ap- 
propriate to the words. The flute accompaniment 
is prettily conceived, and adds much to the general 
effect. 5 

“ Summer’s Treasures written by Dell, and com- 
posed by Barthelemon, is one of those sterling balr 
lads, which not only engage at the first hearing, but 
improve upon repetition. The air, though Tar from 
possessing any original or striking ideas, is charac* 
tenstic and interesting, and does credit to the judg- 
ment of the ingenious and well known composer.* 

U ^ S° n g from the French of Le Chevalier de Cauep*t 
contains some extremely pretty passages. Tho 
general cast of the air is remarkably simple and 
natural, and the relief produced by the digression 
into the minor of the original key is happily con- 
ceived, and most excellently prepares the ear flaw 
, the da capo. The bass, it must be observed, is no* 
constructed with equals felicity, nor. is t hz atpeggi* 
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accompaniment perfectly consonant with the pathos 
of the expression. 

w The Cottage of Peace " is a pastoral ballad, sung 
by Miss Gray, in the grand Caledonian spectacle, 
called the Iron Tower; the poetry by Upton, the 
music by Sanderson. This song is popular. Its 
style is simple and pretty, and the burden engag- 
ing and interesting. The flute accompaniment is 
maneged judiciously, and produces, in orchestra 
performance, that happy and striking effect, which 
can only result from a thorough knowledge of the 
band. 

“ Rosy Hannah^* a favourite song ; the words by 
Robert Bloomfield, author of the Farmer’s Boy, the 
music by his brother, J. Bloomfield. 

Of this ballad, the music, like the poetry, is chaste 
and simple. The melody is not marked with any 
striking feature or character, but it is smooth, easy, 
and natural ; and though we trace the lack of that 
address, which only time and experience can pro- 
duce, yet the ingenuity of the composer has, m a 
great measure, enabled him to avoid the quaintness 
and embarrassment, almost inseperable from early 
effort. 

u It is Nighty and / am alone** is a song, compos- 
ed by tftt fate Mr. Percy, which is distinguished 
for traits of genius, and justness of conception, much 
above the general cast of modem compositions. 
The words are from Ossian, and the composer has 
entered into their spirit, Fervour, and wild rudness, 
with an enthusiasm worthy of that talent and feel- 
ing, which he has Already displayed, in so many 
similar instances. The variation of the movements 
produces a conspicuous and forcible effect, and the 
piano-forte accompaniment is judiciously and ex- 
pressively constructed. 

“ Little Sue " is a ballad, composed by Cope, and 
rang by Mfaft Daniels, in which the composer has 
scrupulously attended to the turn and sense of the 
words, and produced all that variety and relief in- 
tended by the poet. The descent of the voice at 
u 0, then I'm forc'd to beg for morel* is judicious, 
and the changes of the time at a Do, sweet Lady," 
and at u Remember Little Sue," are particularly pro- 
per and expressive. The words are by C. Dibdin, 
jun. and, by their characteristic ease and simplicity, 
do ertdit to their author. 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 

THE Buonapartian hat is coming into vogue ; it 
consists of white or salmon-coloured sattin, in the 
form of a helmet, surrounded with a wreath of 
laurel, and worn much on one side. 

Plain white chip hats, in the Gypsey style, with- 
out any ornament whatever, tied carelessly under 
the chin, with pea-green or pink ribbon. 

The Archer dress;,...* petticoat without any train, 
with a bottler of green or blue; a blue or green 
sarcenet boddice, vandyked at bottom ; loose che- 
mise sleeves, and no handkerchief. The head- 
dress, a small white or blue sattin hat, turned up in 
faff nt - 

Brown, grey, or olive silk stockings, with yellow 
or orange clocks, are worn by the ladies to walk in. 

Feathers and flowers continue to be much worn, 
and breaths of roses on the hair for full dress, in 
preference to more cumbrous ornaments* 

Small watches are worn, by a few dashing belles, 
<m thur bosoms, not bigger than the rouhd of an 
half guinea* 

THE FINE ARTS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

MOUNT VERNON, in Virginia, the seat of the 

fatr^bentewujt general Washington, commander in 


chief of the army of the United States of America, 
painted by Alexander Robertson, engraved by Fran- 
cis Jukes. Considered as having been the habita- 
tion of so great a character as general Washington, 
this view has an interest, which it would not derive 
from any other circumstance ; for, as a building, it 
is extremely plain, and has nothing, except ex- 
treme neatness, to recommend it to attention. The 
foreground, which, trimmed with nice art , looks 
neat, smooth, and pretty in the vicinity of a gentle- 
man’s house, in a drawing, or a print, is un- 
picturesque. A bowling-green, shaven by the scythe , 
and levelled by the roller , is very proper for the pur- 
poses it is made for, but the art of Gainsborough 
could not make it a pleasing foreground to a pic- 
ture. 

New-York, from Hobuck ferry, New -Jersey, 
painted by Robertson, engraved by Jukes. This is 
a neat and pleasing companion print to the view of 
Washington's house; but, at first sight, would rather 
be taken for a view of Hobuck ferry-house, than of 
New-York, which, being separated from the spot 
where the view is taken, by the water, we do not 
see much more than the site of the city, and the 
spires of the churches. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

THE Rev. B. N. Turner, author of a humorous 
work, lately printed in London, entitled “ Infant 
Institutes,” and several other publications of merit, 
is about to publish a volume of poems, by subscrip- 
tion. 

Mr. D’Israeli, one of the politest writers of the 
age, has published new editions of his M Disserta- 
tion on Anecdotes,” his “ Literary Miscellanies,” 
and his Romances. 

Weld’s Travels in Canada, &c. have been trans- 
lated into French, and adorned with charts and en- 
gravings*. There are two editions; that on fine 
paper is charged at 30 livres. 

Godwin’s St. Leon has been translated into 
French, and, as might be naturally expected, spoken 
of, in Paris , in terms of commendation, except the 
character of Bethlem Gabor, who is justly decried, 
as unnatural and disgusting. 

The Young Philosopher, a novel, by Charlotte 
Smith, is translated into French, and reviewed with 
applause. 

literature. 

To the honour of the scientific knowledge of Mr. 
Nathaniel Bowditch, of Salem, Massachusetts, we 
are informed, that one copy of his New American 
“ Practical Navigator” was sold, in London, to two 
nautical booksellers, by Mr. Blunt of this town 
(proprietor of the work), for two hundred gui- 
neas, and an edition of 6,000 copies is now in 
the p; ess; Moore's Navigator having depreciated 
very much in that country, owing to the numerous 
errors which have been produced, many of which 
have been fatal to mariners. 

\Newburyport Herald. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR TRE PORT FOLIO. 

IT is common with witlings and woman-haters 
to compare the ladies with the feathered tribe. This 
expression may, without the least impropriety, be 
appiied to the females of Philadelphia, many of 
whom exhibit the beauty of the peacock , the me- 
lody of the nightingale , and the constancy of the 
; dove. 

St. Domingo may cost Buonaparte more trouble 
than he thinks of. It is not likely that the blacks 
will be so fond of slavery, as to return to it from a 


state of liberty, merely from a desire of being equal 
to the free citizens of France, who have perfected 
their republican schemes, by a government one 
and indivisible. 

Our republicans must feel proud on being sub- 
jected to a forced loan, but where is the money to 
be found? As the internal taxes are abolished, 

* there is no other fund except one, which may be 
, raised from the sale of the estates of aristocrats, 
which may be defended by the example of France. 
It is remarkable that this forced loan is not for the 
French republic, but solely for the emolument of 
the first consul, who is come in place of the ci-devant 
republic. The French seem to be a great nation 
of a very particular species. They are so great 
that they have not one farthing to buy their victuals, 
or pay their soldiers, but must bully other nations, 
like sturdy beggars. What is become of the plun- 
der of Holland, Flanders, Germany, Italy, and 
Egypt ? Unus Cyrnab Juveni non suffeit orbis. Will 
he next plunder Saturn, or invade the Georgium 
Sidus ? 

A gentleman, who very frequently went to take 
an airing on horseback, was observed always to 
come home drunk, although he was never known 
to be intoxicated with liquor at any other time; 
whereupon a friend archly observed, that though he 
had a habit of getting drunk, it was only his riding 
habit. 

Lord Brome, a member of parliament, once 
requesting leave of absence, on particular private 
business, just after his marriage, the wits immedi- 
ately epigrammatized the simple excuse of the 
ardent bridegroom. 

From the senate lord Brome wishes shortly to roam, 

And the senate grants leave to the wishes of Brome, 
Having business delectably urgent at home. 

It is probable the French will not be long settled 
in Florida and Louisiana, before they will invade 
Mexico and Peru, and even the United States, if 
we are tardy in paying our tribute, or if we be averse 
to requisitions. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 

The man, whom Fortitude sustains 
To bear the frailties of his state, 

To smile beneath a load of pains, 

With soul above them all elate, 

True hero-like, deserves the crown 
Of merit and of bright renown. 

He knows his Great Commander's will, 

Who hath on trial fixt him here, 

Where all is hostile, arm’d to kill, 

And pois’nous objects good appear ; 

His dictates, therefore he’ll obey, 

Tho’ all the world oppose his way* 

Tho’ fell Temptation's gilded shew 
Attract his heart, his taste invite ; 

Tho’ Passion’s movements all should go 
To prove the proffer’d fair delight; 

Yet, trusting m his Conqu'ror's arm, 

He stands unmov'd, secure from harm. 

If Syren-pleasure spread her store, 

Delicious to the wishing eyes ; 

And, ev’ry nerve unstrung of pow'r, 

At ease he in her temple lies; 

Sudden his monitor awakes, 

He from her joys with horror breaks# 
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Now Fortitude is doubly strong : 

No more his eyes to ease incline ; 

No more his ears attend the song* 

That from Enchantment flows divine : 

But to his Object plac'd on high, 

He bends his soul....and dares to die* 

What, tlio* the thoughtless world should jeer 
And ridicule his lonely way, 

He smiles their grov’ling thoughts to hear, 
That never reach’d the source of day ; 

And while by impious ways they lose 
All bliss above-....to that he goes. 

PHILOMU3US. 


SELECTED POETRY. 

JASPER> 

ST MRS. ROBINSON. 

The night was long, 'twas wintertime, 

The moon shone pale and clearly ; 

The woods were bare, the nipping air 
Across the heath, as cold as death, 

Blew shrilly and severely. 

And awful was the midnight scene 
The silent river flowing ; 

The dappled sky, the screech-owl’s cry, 
The black'ning tow’r, the haunted bower, 
Where pois’nous weeds were growing. 

An iron window in the tow er, 

Slow crcek’d as it was swinging ; 

And a gibbet stood, beside the wood, 

And the blast did blow it, to and fro, 

And the rusty chains were ringing 1 

With footstep quick, and feverish heat, 

One tatter’d garment wearing, 

Poor Jasper, sad, alone, and si ad ! 

Now chanted wild, and now he smil'd, 

With eyes wide-fixed and glaring. 

His cheek was wan, his lip was blue, 

His head was bare and shaggy ; 

His limbs were torn, with many a thorn, 
For he had paced the pathless waste, 

And climb’d the steep-rock craggy. 

His voice was hollow as the tone 
Of cavern ’d winds, and mournful; 

No tears could flow to calm his woe, 

Yet, on his face, sate manly grace, 

And grief, sublimely scornful ! 

Twelve freezing nights poor Jasper's breast 
Had brav’d the tempests’ yelling; 

For misery keen his lot had been 
Since he had left, of sense bereft, 

His tyrant father’s dwelling. 

That father, who, with lordly pride, 

Saw him from Mary sever ; 

Saw her pale cheek in silence speak, 

Her eye’s blue light, so heavenly bright 1 
Grow dim and fade forever i 

44 How hot yon sun begins to shine, 

The maniac cried, loud laughing, 

44 I feel the pain that burns my brain, 

Thy sulphur beam, bids ocean steam, 
Where all the fiends are quaffing ! 

44 Soft, soft, the dew begins to rise, 

I’ll drink it while ’tis flowing: 

Down every tree the bright rills see, 

Quick let me sip, they’ll cool my lip. 

For now my blood is glowing. 


* Hark 1 'tis the she-wolf howling by 1 
Poor Jasper smiles to hear thee ! 

For he can hide by the hedge-row's side, 

While storms shall sweep the mountain*! steep, 
Then, she-wolf, can he fear thee ? 

44 Pale moon ! thou spectre of the sky ! 

I see thy white shroud waving : 

And now, behold thy bosom cold..... 

Oh ! memory sad ! it made me mad 1 
Then wherefore mock my raving? 

44 Yes ; on my Mary’s bosom cold 
Death laid his bony fingers 1 
Hark! how the wave begins to lave 
The rocky shore, I hear it roar ! 

The whistling pilot lingers. 

44 Oh ! bear me, bear me o’er the main. 

See the white sails are flying ; 

Yon glittering star shall be my car, 

And by my side shall Mary glide, 

Mild as the south-wind, sighing ! 

a My bare-foot way is mark’d with blood, 

Well ! what care I for sorrow? 

The sun shall rise to cheer the skies, 

The wintry day shall pass away, 

And summer smile, to-morrow ! 

44 The frosted heath is wide and drear, 

And rugged is my pillow ; 

Soon shall I sleep, beneath the deep, 

How calm to me that sleep will be, 

Rock’d by the bounding billow. 

44 The village clock strikes mournfully, 

It is my death-bell tolling ! 

But, though yon cloud begins to shroud 

The gliding moon the day stream soon 

Shall down yon steep come rolling. 

44 Roll down yon steep, broad flood of light ; 

Drive hence that spectre !....Jasper 
Remembers now her snowy brow, 

'Tis Mary ! see ! she beckons me 

Oh ! let me, let me clasp her ! 

44 She fades away, I feel her not ! 

She’s gone, 'tis dark and dreary : 

The drizzling rain now chills my brain, 

Tbe bell forme rings mournfully.... 

Come Death ! for 1 am weary. 

44 I’ll steal beneath yon haunted tower, 

And wait the day star’s coming..... 

The bat shall flee at sight of me, 

The ivied wall shall be my hall, 

My priest, the night-fly humming* 

44 Yon spectre’s iron shroud I'll wear 
With frozen spots bespangled : 

The night-shade too, besprent with dew, 

With many a flower of healing power, 

Shall cool ray bare feet, mangled. 

44 Is it the storm that Jasper feels ? 

Ah no! 'tis passion blighted ! 

The owlet’s shriek makes white my cheek, 

The dark toads stray across my way, 

And sorely am I frighted. 

44 Amid the broom my bed I’ll make, 

Dry fern shall be my pillow ; 

And Mary dear ! wert thou but here, 

Blest should I be, sweet maid, with thee, 

To weave a crown of willow. 

44 The church-yard path is wet with dew...* 
Hence, screech-owls 1 for I fear ye ! 

Fall gentle showers, revive the flowers 
That feebly wave on Mary’s grave.... 

But whisper .... she will hear ye. 


44 Beneath the yew-tree’s shadow long 
I'll hide me and be wary ; 

But I shall weep when others sleep ! 

Is it the dove that calls its love ? 

No! ’tis the voice of Mary ! 

44 How merrily the lark is heard 2 
The ruddy dawn advancing : 

Jasper is gay ! his wedding day 
The envious sun shall see begun, 

With music and with dancing. 

44 How sullen moans the midnight main 2 
How wide the dim scene stretches! 

The moony light, all silvery white, 

Across the wave illumes the grave 
Of Heaven-deserted wretches. 

44 The dead lights gleam, the signal sounds ! 

Poor bark ! the storm will beat thee ! 
What spectre stands upon the sands? 

'Tis Mary dear! Oh ! do not fear, 

Thy Jasper flies to meet thee !" 

Now to the silent river’s side 
Poor Jasper rush’d unwary : 

With frantic haste the green bank paced. 
Plunged in the wave.....no friend to save, 
And sinking.... call’d on Mary ! 


STANZAS 

adapted to the tune of 
44 My Friend and Pitcher ." 

Liceat mihi paupere calm 

Securo earn conjuge posse frui. 

T I BULL. 

IN search of bliss I'd never roam 

From clime to clime, tho* I had leisure ; 
More rapture yields my peaceful home, 

Where lives my love, my only treasure. 

CHORUS. 

My girl so blest, by all carest, 

What transport ’tis at eve to meet her ! 
My words are not with fiction drest, 

When I with praises, fondly greet her* 

Not all the gifts that fortune brings. 

Of titles, power, or sparkling treasure, 

If Laura soar’d on falsehood’s wings, 

Would yield my soul a moment’s pleasure* 

With her, beneath some lowly cot, 

I wish to spend each hour of leisure ! 

Then should life’s cares be all forgot 

That might infringe my heart-felt pleasure* 

Then hear, ye gods ! my fervent prayer 1 

1 ask but her! not golden treasure ! 

Her smiles can sooth the brow of care ! 

Her charms bestow unequall’d pleasure ! 

ALBERT. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR TOR PORT FOLIO . 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER* 

BT SAJIUEL SAUNTER, ESQ* 

No. XVI. 

Mr. Sauhtu, 

THE very respectable female correspondent, 
who appears in the front page of No. 15, under 
the signature of the letter and whose address 
t# you is avowedly designed to draw your atten- 
tion to a certain anonymous club , which, she informs 
you, has, for. some time past existed in this city, 
h as A claim to some further notice from you, than 
the mere insertion of her speculation in the Port 
Folio. Not knowing the extent of yonr informa- 
tion on the subject of her inquiry, and being my- 
self possessed of some facts in relation to it, I pre- 
sume to make a tender of them for your use, 
whenever you— may think fit to profit by them..... 
Had a single epithet in this lady's essay been 
sup p r e ssed, it is highly probable that I should have 
spared myself the trouble of the relation I am 
about to lay before you ; but, as a member of the 
club, which I shall take it for granted is the same 
tab which your correspondent allude?, I could not 
tamely endure, that so harmless, inoffensive, and 
lwiU add modest an association, should be chris- 
ttfved with the appellation of 44 intolerable 

You have heard, Mr. Saunter, of the immunity of 
invisibility, and can readily appreciate its value, 
when applied to an association of young gentle- 
men, be the object of their meeting what it may; 
for, consid ering the censorious Lemper of the 
times, we may say with H&mlet, 44 Be thou as | 
chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not es- 
cape eahtetny" This 44 fixed decree, which not all 
heaven can move,” was so powerfully impressed 
upon the minds of the projectors of our club, that 
they purposely avoided the assumption of a name; 
nor did they, with less caution, or less reason, pres- 
en ce secresy as a standing rule upon the members , as 
to the objects of the association ; well aware that 
the prying, -officious, and impertinent curiosity of 
the town would very soon disturb their harmony, 
tyfemakingi them the theme of their conversation. 
Tbcir .own consciousness of propriety, they well 
knew, would be no standard for the rest of the 
wasldy and they, therefore, preferred obscurity 
rather fhan publicity, which must necessarily sub- 
ject them to the malignant criticism of illiberal old 
j n eo > and the frivolous title tattle of idle women. 

Having thus accounted for the motives which 
ur ged to the adoption of our plan, I proceed to an 
examination of some of the specific charges ad- 
duced by your correspondent against this club, 
which she has so good-humoredly baptized 44 into- 
Urate*" 

We understand, that her favourite and only son 
has been a member of the club from the begin- 
nimrt and that, since the first meeting, she has 
4 tscorered,a considerable alteration in his conduct 
tfrTTftwrU. hia parents, as also an inattention to busi- 
ness* which excites in her mind great alarm and * 


anxiety for his future welfare. Moreover, that he 
has contracted an air of pedantry, as disgusting as 
it is unintelligible ; that he is constantly humming 
a song, or scribbling verses ; and that, instead of 
the language of the shop, in which he was edu- 
cated, he substitutes quotations, and scraps from 
Latin authors, which, to her intellect, are perfect 
jargon and 44 nonsense all.” 

1 can easily conceive, Mr. Saunter, how aptly 
all these odious habits may be ascribed to an inter- 
course with our club ; for nothing could be more 
natural, than that a fond, affectionate, and tender 
mother, observing so sudden a change in the be- 
haviour of her darling child, should diligently seek 
for some immediate cause, to which it might be 
attributed ; and, in proportion as he was reserved 
in his communications on the subject of the club, 
would her suspicion be awakened respecting it ; 
and a very short interval would elapse between 
doubt and conviction, that the 44 intolerable club” 
had occasioned all the mischief of which she com- 
plains. 

From an intimate knowledge of the transactions 
of the club, since it had a being, I can venture to 
assure you, sir, and through you this aggrieved 
mother, that her son has not contracted a single 
habit which she enumerates, in consequence of hii 
frequenting our meetings. We do nothing, in the 
first place, that could inspire filial ingratitude or 
disrespect, for implicit obedience to, and acquies- 
cence in, the orders of our officers, is one of our 
fundamental regulations. In the next place, sir, 
the musical propensities of this youth could by no 
means have been acquired among us ; for it is well 
known, that a greater scarcity of musical talents 
was never found, in so numerous an assembly of 
young men : singing of songs, therefore, has, with 
few exceptions, been exploded from among us, by 
general consent. I may venture to go further on 
this head, and say, that, whenever an exception 
from this rule has been made, it has annoyed more 
than it has gratified, the majority of the members. 
Against the charge of scribbling bad verses, which 
is another of the offences specified by your corres- 
pondent, I am at a loss in what way to reply ; for, 
if her son has really grown poetical of Jate, it may 
be attributed to his having so liberally quaffed from 
the fountain of Helicon, which is the source that 
supplies our club with table drink, instead of small 
beer. Since, then, I cannot absolutely repel this 
charge, I will endeavour to suggest one consola- 
tion that may probably result from it, viz. that the 
longer this youth continues a member of our club, 
the greater will be his talent for poetry, which is 
a genteel accomplishment , that few mothers would 
not be proud of in their sons, for this plain reason, 
that the genius of a poet must be born with him, 
and native genius always reflects honour, not only 
on the possessor, but upon those, to whom it owes 
its birth. I should hope to escape the accusation 
of pedantry, were I to indulge a quotation or two, 
in confirmation of my remarks; and, of all others, 
the Latin adage of 44 nascitur poeta ” seems most 
appropriate to the occasion. Friend Alexander 
Pope might be brought in to my aid, if the lines 
from him were not so trite and familiar to every 
body. A partial parody, however, may render 


them still subservient to me, and thus you have 
them: 

A slender poet is an odious thing, 

, Drink deep, or taste not the pierian spring i 

For shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

I hope that the objection on the score of scrib- 
bling verses is thus, in a degree, obviated, and 
that, hereafter, we shall hear no more charges of a 
similar nature against us, from the same quarter. 
Surely this lady does not know, that the poetical 
department of the Port Folio is chiefly supplied 
from the contributions of our members. 

Pedantry, Mr. Saunter, is defined by the philo- 
logists to be aukward ostentation of needless learn- 
ing. It would but ill become a person, so accom- 
plished in belle lettres, and so classically correct, 
as your correspondent, to denounce the retailers of 
Latin lore as guilty of pedantry ; whence could she 
have derived her scraps, but from her acquaintance 
with Roman authors ? But it seems there is one 
phrase, which her son often utters, and which you 
are called upon to translate, as she professes not 
to understand it. With all due submission to your 
superior skill in the science of translation, I ven- 
ture to offer one of my own, and, for non decct te 
rixariy I would read, 44 a common scold deserves to be 
decently ducked .” The reply, therefore, of this 
youth to his mother's expostulation, seems to im- 
ply an opinion, that what she is pleased to call 
serious advice , is nothing more nor less than 
downright scolding and brawling, which no inge- 
nuous youth can bear. I confess, that I cannot 
but admire the moderation and the forbearance 
which this retort exhibits. Socrates himself, when 
assailed with a shower of filth, Sec. from the hand 
of his termagant wife, did not reply with more tern- 
pier or coolness, 44 after thunder , usually follows rain 

After this vindication of the habit of retailing 
Latin, I am nevertheless bound to declare, that, 
in my opinion, nothing of this kind could have 
been contracted in the society of our club. W r e 
are not all scholars, and politeness towards each 
other forbids the use of any language, that is not 
understood by all. Sociability, 44 the feast of 
reason, and the flow of soul,” are the charac- 
teristics of our association, and none but the fas- 
tidious and the morose would complain of a meet- 
ing of youthful companions, for such objects. 

44 How shall we beguile the time, if not with some 
delight?” For 44 the time mis-ordered, doth, in 
common sense, crowd us and crush us to this moa- 
strous form, to hold our safety up.” 

You may venture to proclaim, Mr. Saunter, in 
behalf of the Tuesday club, that the mischiefs 
predicted by your correspondent, as likely to ensue, 
from it, are rather the ravings of a distempered 
imagination, than the semblance of reality. That, 
instead of making it a subject of censure, the 
ladies ought, most especially, to be our ardent 
friends and patrons; for, in the name of my breth. 
ren and co-associates, I venture to affirm, that we 
are, individually and collectively, very warm ad- 
mirers, and passionate lovers of their sex. A truce 
then with railing, for, persist in it as thou wilt, 

44 thou shalt sooner rail us. Into wit than .holiness.! 1 

ARisrirrts, junior, 
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POLITICS. 

TOR 7 HE TORT FOLIO . 

Mr. Oldschool, 

THE fate of the United States is at length de- 
termined. That constitution, which her wise and 
patriotic statesmen had formed for her, is now no 
more ; and in its place a system is erected, with 
characters entirely different, productive of effects 
directly opposite to those of the former one. 
When we lookback on the few years, which have 
rolled by since the establishment of our indepen- 
dence, and accompany the retrospective view with 
a recollection of the unhappy, inactive, and impo- 
verished state of our country at that time, and then 
survey the flourishing and prosperous situation of 
our country at this lime, can we withhold ourgra- 
tilude from those, who favoured that constitution, 
under which this state of things was produced? 
or deny our admiration to the system itself? 
A system so wise, so perfect, so just, we might 
suppose would have ceased only w hen the nation, 
over which it prevailed, should be swept from the 
face of creation. Yet, sir, in this evil hour....in 
this time of the tribulation of our country, has the 

hand cf the destroyer attacked it and it has fallen. 

That the form of our government is, by the late 
outrage on the judiciary, essentially changed, can- 
not be doubted. We had a government of three 
separate, independent, co-ordinate, and active de- 
partments : we have now but two, and indeed one 
of those, deprived of its shield, will soon receive a 
stab from the same inveterate foes to the interests 
of our country, who have prostrated the judiciary. 
Our judges heretofore have been answerable for 
their conduct, to their God and their country ; a 
consciousness of right has been with them a proof 
of it, and their determinations have been the result 
of that consciousness. But now another tribunal 
is to determine the propriety of the conduct of 
the judges, a new authority is erected to ascertain 
the constitutionality of laws. Congress usurps 
this authority, and the government is destroyed. 

It may, sir, be observed by the superficial, that 
it is out of the power of the legislature thus to 
inroad on the original compact of our citizens, thus 
to prostrate our government. But, sir, let us, for 
a moment, examine the result of an opposition by 
the judges to the will of a legislature, whose heads 
and hearts are so vicious as to have projected and 
perpetrated this outrage, and the weakness of their 
power proves the extent of the conduct of con- 
gress. The judges of the supreme court, for from 
them, opposition must first be derived, resist this 
law, they continue in the old system of holding the 
courts, and issue a procedendo, to the circuit 
judges under the u Act for the more convenient 
organization,” &c. An impeachment is the con- 
sequence. The event of an impeachment is not 
doubtful : the senate is to decide on its propriety 
....that senate, which originated the blow, confirms 
the impeachment, and the judges lose their offices. 
The lest is easy. Judges are appointed by the 
present executive, whose opinions three thousand 
five hundred dollars per annum will purchase, or 
mould in any form, and the triumph of the legis- 
lature is complete. geuion. 

PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 

[Many having expressed an eager desire to peruse the 
speeches of Mr. Windham, as a fair specimen of his 
principles, his logic, and his eloquence, we select the fol- 
lowing argument against a fantastic project of Fox and 
bis party, for rewarding the hypocrisy and treason of that 
coxcomb politician, La Fayette.] 

Mr. WINDHAM said, that, if h« had not in- 
tended to speak, he must have risen on the irre- 
sistible invitation held out to him, in the latter 
part of the speech of the honourable getleman, who 
spoke last but two. He rose, however, not as that 
kuiicurable gentleman had so pleasantly surmised, 


to reveal any thing" that secretly lurked in the 
bosoms of ministers, but to tear the veil from the 
face of the honourable gentleman and his friends, 
and shew to the house and to the world what was 
the mysterious motive to their humanity. ...what 

it really was that put their feelings in motion 

what it was that suggested to them the extraordi- 
nary notion of selecting the marquis De La Fayette, 
and marking him out as an object, whose condi- 
tion entitled him to the general feelings of huma- 
nity. 

It was true, as the honourable gentleman had 
said, he had once or twice before risen from his 
seat, with a determination to state to the house 
reasons, which he thought would be found unan- 
swerable. ...why the motion, as it stood in its origi- 
nal state, could not, with propriety, be granted. 
Other gentlemen, however, had caught the speak- 
er’s eye before him, and obliged him to sit down; 
a circumstance which, in the end, was rather 
favourable to his view, since it enabled him to state, 
with much greater force, and equal certainty of 
success, his reasons why the motion should not he 
granted, either in its original or amended state; 
as he, in his wish to state the question largely, 
would have found some difficulty in selecting the j 
points, which it might have been necessary for 
him to press upon the consideration of the house, 
but which now lay in order before him, so that he 
should be able to compress them into a very nar- 
row compass. 

The house had been called upon by the honour- 
able gentleman, in a speech of much ability, well 
calculated, from its style and delivery, to excite 
emotions of pity in their breasts, for a most extra- 
ordinary, unusual, and great interposition, on the 
plea of humanity. The questions that arose from 
this were. ...the weight of merit of the sufferer, the 
degree of humanity to which he was entitled, and 
the right he derived from them to be considered a 
fit subject for general humanity. Before he en- 
tered upon the discussion of these topics, he would 
say a word of the merit of this gentleman, who was 
the subject of the motion, as he stood with regard 
to this country. He had been one of the most 
active and irreconcileable enemies of England, in 
the American revolution. His visit to this coun- 
try, immediately previous to that step, was, at 
best, not quite correct. It was hardly to be sup- 
posed, that he would designedly go there, fresh 
from the hospitality and civilities of this country, 
if he had not had some view injurious to it. He 
' mentioned this merely to shew, that this gentleman, 
who had been held out as a mark for our particu- 
lar favour and interposition, was, at best, a perfect 
stranger to us, and could be viewed by us in no 
other light, than as one of those, who rose and fell 
in the course of the French revolution. 

Viewing him then only as a person bearing a 
share in that revolution, he conceived there was 
nothing to be seen in him different from those 
ambiguous, or worse men, who, in a spirit of per- 
verted and unjustifiable ambition, introduced that 
fatal revolution into their country, and paused, 
when the ruin had been irretrievably done. To 
him, and those, who thought with him, that the 
authors of that revolution had been the bitterest 
enemies of mankind, M. De La Fayette was no 
object of esteem or favour ; and if, as a stranger 
he was to be considered at all, must be considered 
to disadvantage. With the honourable gentleman, 
who made the motion, however, the marquis stood 
in a different situation : there were ties between 
them of a personal kind.... for in early life a friend- 
ship subsisted between them, which the honoura- 
bly general (much to his own credit, no doubt), 
would not suffer to be lost or obliterated, when his 
friend was in need and distress. While he bore 
this testimony to the honourable gentleman’s 
heart, he must in justice bear testimony to his 
ability also; and particularly to the singular ad^ 


dress, which he displayed in urging, with all his 
force, those parts, which were most likely to kin- 
dle feelings of sympathy in his auditors, while he 
touched slightly upon that part, which was weak 
and untenable, namely, the fact of the seizure of 
M. De La Fayette, as contrary to the law of na- 
tions. This question had been before discussed, 
and from the first mention of it, it had been, and 
still continued to be, his unalterable opinion, that 
whether on the point of his having ceased to act 
with hostility, cr on the point of his having been 
taken up upon neutral ground, the arrest was not 
contrary to the law of nations or of justice : For he 
was taken in the character of an enemy, which he 
could not lay aside at will, when it served his pur- 
poses. When two nations were at war, it did not 
depend upon one party only when tne war was to 
cease ; nor was it competent to one country, or 
any individual of either country, to divest, .himself 
of the character of an enemy, or claim the privi- 
leges of peace, without the concurrence of the 
other. It was certain, that the friend of our ene- 
my was our enemy, but it did not at all follow that I 
the reverse of that was true, and that the eramy 
of our enemy was our friend. However the de- 
mands of personal safety, or the ruin of his ambi- 
tious schemes, hail made the marquis an enemy to 
the men, who at that time filled the usurpation of 
France, his hostility to Austria was pot less than 
before, nor Was he competent to divest himself of 
it all at once, for his own convenience. As to the 
question of his being taken on neutral ground, it 
was one, with which neither of the contending par- 
ties had any thing to do. To the third, or neutral 
power, on whdse territory he was taken, and to it 
alone, it belonged to complain of the act, as an in- 
fraction of neutrality ; so that neither France nor 
Austria, and still less England, had any thing to do 
with it. Viewing the transaction, therefore, in its . 
own direct form, and in all its relations, there was 
no injustice in it, with regard to the infraction of 
neutrality.. ..no violation of the law of nations^ 

The marquis De La Fayette was, therefore, to 
be considered by the house (since he was forced 
upon their deliberations) first, as a prisoner of war* 
under the ordinary law of nations, and next as a 
stranger to England....this last no one could deny* 

He was not a native, nor had he been naturalized; 
he had never been in our service, he had never 
been even our prisoner ; this country had no share 
in him or his services.. ..he was no inhabitant of 
any country, which had been conquered and deli- 
vered up to the king of Great Britain ; he was not 
one of those, who embodied in the cause of their 
lawful monarch and government, or joined those* 
who ranged under the banners of England, and 
were murdered in cold blood by their enemies ; 
he never had even constructively put himself un- 
der the protection of this country ; he had never 
been friendly to her interests. So that he was as 
completely separate from this county, its interests* 
or its favours, as any other person whatsoever on 
the face of the globe. 

On the subject of the marquis De La Fayette’* 
merit in the revolution, he would say hut little* It 
had, in fact, been so tenderly relied upon by the 
honourable gentleman, that it was unnecessary for 
him to enter much into it; but never, never should 
be forgotten his gross and criminal neglect in June* 

1789 never his conduct on the memorable 5th 

and 6th of October, in which there was clear, and 
evident matter for condemnation, which, with the 
fate that subsequently attended him, should be an 
eternal lesson to all those, who, actuated by similar 
motives of guilty ambition, would bring ruin on 
their country. When at the head of the national 
guards, did he lead them, as was his duty, to the 
relief of his king ? If he had not done so, what 
excuse could be offered for him ? Would it he 
said, that he acted under the impression of terror 
for himself? If so* would they insist upon that 
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is an excused or would they say, that he obght : 
not to have risked his life ? A soldier, honoured 
with such rank and favour, commanding the 
guards, could not have fallen in a nobler cause. 
He ought, even though certain of death, to have 
encountered it in discharge of his duty, and expi- 
ated, in some sort, the great calamities his ambi- 
tion had occasioned. His own excuse was, that 
he had no command over the guards; but what 
could be said of a man, who, having declared that 
he had no command over troops, continued never- 
theless along with them? He should have retired, 
and in repentance endeavoured to atone fo; the 
rums he had made. But no.... It was well under- 
stood what part he played, and what end he had in 
view. After having amused the king with a pro- 
mise that there was no danger, which threw him 
off his guard: after the palace had been forced, and 
the royal family in danger, he appeared. Lulled 
into security to his promises, the king and queen 
had gone to test.— the mob burst so suddenly into 
the palace, that her majesty was obliged to escape 
undressed. La Fayette said that no farther violence 
would be bfcfcd; kilt when called for, was not in 
town. For how much mischief was he not answer- 
able? 

Having so far shewn the culpable conduct of M. 
De La Fayette, Mr. Windham said he would now 
go to the great act of merit, to which the friends of 
the marquis had been obliged to resort for want 
of better, and on which they seemed to lay so 
much reliance, as an act that was to redeem all 
that he had done before, viz. his merit in shaking 
and breaking down that constitution, which had for 
ages existed, and which, though abused, was yet 
capable of reformation. Appeal had been made to 
his conduct, in having saved the king from that 
very danger, into which his machinations had be- 
trayed him. To all which he (Mr. W.) gave no 
credit, nor, he believed, would the house, or any 
unprejudiced, rational person....no, not an iota of 
credit farther than this, that his ambitious strides 
had brought him to a period, at which he was 
obliged to stop; and that he refrained from his 
Own factious proceedings, only when a more furi- 
ous faction threatened to overpower him. He 
WKikl not say, for he did not believe that La Fa- 
ydtte wished entirely to destroy the king, or to 
trect a republic in the place of the monarchy, but 
that he wished to lower the king to a state of de- 
pendance on himself, and to be like Trinculo in 
the Tempest, viceroy over him . To encounter such 
evidence of guilt, stronger proofs than any which 
had been adduced were necessary. Considering 
the temper and opinions of the honourable gentle- 
men opposite to him, it appeared somewhat extra- 
ordinary that they should be advocates for La Fay- 
ette. They might be supposed to forgive him 
for his treachery to his sovereign the king, but how 
muld they pardon him for the more abominable 
crime of treason to the sovereign people . This was 
oae of the monstrous inconsistencies, in which the 
conductors of revolutions necessarily involved 
themselves. If La Fayette was fallen into misery, 
he had fallen the victim of his own act, and his 
own principles. He had brought himself into that 
state, into which all fomenters of great and ruinous 
revolutions must necessarily fall. He had betray- 
ed add ruined his country and his king, and took 
refuge for his character and conscience in his own 
defeat; and claimed merit for stopping just at that 
point, beyond which it was out of his power to go ; 
and then he became the enemy of those, whom he 
had made the instrument of his designs upon the 
king. He was the first to bring destruction 
Upon the Supreme power, and the first that turned 
against the jacobins. That he was the author of 
infinite calamities, no one would deny: of what his 
motives had been, there was no proof; but there 
was no more presumption in favour of his inno- 
ttqpty'Uun there was in favour of any' of the other 
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persons, who were concerned in that horrible trans- 
action. 

M. La Fayette then being thus proved to be as 
to England a total stranger, the question, to which 
Mr. Windham proposed next to advert, was that 
of humanity, which, in point of fact, was the whole 
question of the night. With respect to the rigour, 
with which that gentleman was described to have 
been treated, Mr. Windham declared he believed 
that there was much of exaggeration in it; but, 
taken as a subject of humanity to work upon, he 
did not see how or why it should be separated as 
it were, and selected from all others. As the 
mere suffering of an individual, it must certainly 
excite pity ; there was no case of calamity what- 
ever, which, if seen abstracted from other consi- 
derations, but must excite the feelings of every one 
deserving the name of man. In this view, all cases 
of suffering had a right to be considered ; but was 
every case, public or private, to draw interposition 
in its behalf ? Did gentlemen look round, and con- 
sider the innumerable calamities that, by the wise 
disposition of Providence, beset human nature on 
every side, and offered so many subjects of appeal 
to our commiseration ? Did they recollect how 
many, without crime or fault of magnitude, but 
merely under the influence of error, were drinking 
of the bitterest cup of life, to which it was impos- 
sible to extend interposition ? Did they consider 
how many there were besides la Fayette, pining in 
confinement for debt or for crime? To see or 
think of a human creature enduring the rigours of 
imprisonment, or being carried to the execution of 
that punishmeut, which the laws award for the ex- 
piation of crime, abstractedly , must wring the heart 
of any man with sympathy and commiseration; 
but men should not, in such cases, consider the 
suffering separate from the causes and the circum- 
stances, which occasioned it; their humanity would 
kindle compassion ; but reason must over-rule that 
feeling, in consideration of the cause. 

This was the reigning practical fallacy, with 
which questions of a very simple nature were at- 
tempted to be confounded. In the number of those, 
who had produced the French revolution, and fol- 
lowed it up with those enormities, which had sur- 
passed all that poets had ever fancied, there were 
many, who, viewing their sufferings in naked ab- 
straction, would excite compassiou. For instance, 
that gentleman named Collot D’Herbois....he was 
condemned to Guiana, to which place vast numbers 
of the most learned and venerable men existing, 
the clergy of France, had also been condemned, 
for no other reason but because they refused to ab- 
jure their religion, deny their God, and swear and 
act in contradiction to their consciences. The 
place was chosen as that, in which human nature 
would most suffer, and every thing was done to 
render the hostility of the country more dreadful 
and destructive. If we were to abstract the suffer 
ing of the wretch, from the crimes that led to it, 
we could not but wish him rescued from such 

misery We would say, perhaps, as others may 

say on nearly similar cases, “ ’Tis true, Collot 
D’Herbois killed many thousand people; ’tis true, 
that when the guillotines were insufficient, and the 
executioners were latigued with putting them to 
death, he ordered them, for more speedy dispatch, 
into a great square, where he fired upon them with 
cannon, and ordered in a party of cavalry to cut and 
trample to death the few, who had escaped the 
guns ; but ’tis also true, that the thing is passed ; 
and that the men are in their graves, and cannot 
be brought to life again. Poor Collot 1 he is not 
the better for being in Guiana. ....What is the use 
of it... .Let us send for him, and bring him home 
....How can men of feeling think of prolonging the 
punishment of poor Collot D’Herbois I” 

This, Mr. Windham said, was a perfect exem- 
plification ofthat false humanity, Ly which gentle-, 
men wished the house now to be guided ; but he 
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would tell them, that true humanity taught a dif- 
ferent lesson, and forbid the practise of that spurt* 
ous imposture under the name of it, which they 
advised. Mankind were not formed to pity at 
once the oppressed and the oppressor; the choice 
of the honourable gentleman opposite, was to take 
up and espouse the cause of the oppressor, but for 
his part, he would take up and espouse that of the 
oppressed. 

He could not separate the idea of M. La Fayctt c 
from the millions who were suffering by his crimes’ 
Did gentlemen doubt it ?......I*et them look into 

our streets, and see men equal to La Fayette in 
honour, in rank, in talents, in courage, in every 
valuable quality of which his warmest advocates 
boasted his possession, exiled from home, ruined 
by the revolution, of which he was the leader and 
instigator, and involved in misery, in wretchedness, 
and beggary, by his crimes. Did gentlemen, who 
urged this measure know, or rather was it possible 
they should not know, that the opinion of all the 
best informed men in France was, that M. La 
Fayette’s conduct to the king was cruel, fierce, and 
unmanly ? And was it not universally known, 
from those, who were in the confidence of the 
queen of France, that that august and magnani- 
mous personage often declared, he was the only 
man she could never forgive ? She was often 
heard to say, she could forgive Bamave, nay, would 
interpose between him and the stroke of the exe- 
cutioner....but never could or would forgive La 

Fayette. 

Having, with inconceivable ability, discussed 
these points, Mr. Windham said, he would now 
apply himself to a part, which would bring the 
house nearer to the consideration of the propriety 
of interference. 

Would the house, he asked, believe, that the 
emperor was insensible of his consanguinity with 
the royal sufferers under this man’s plans? Could 
they suppose, that that monarch, knowing all that 
had just been stated to be true, could fail of har- 
bouring a just indignation against the author of 
his near relation’s calamaties and death ? And 
were we, without knowing what his designs were, 
or what his actual treatment of La Fayette, to in- 
terpose and prevent his mode of treating the per- 
sonal author of such crimes? Surely not ;....it 
would be not only impolitic and impertinent as 
respecting ourselves, but extremely indecent' and 
improper, as regarding his imperial majesty, tpin. 
terpose in a case that lay so very near him. 

In answer to an honourable gentleman on the 
bench behind him (Mr. Wilberforce), who had 
countenanced the motion by a speech and an 
amendment, and whose opinion it was, that it wa* 
our duty to go about Europe to dictate rules of 
policy, he would say, that his sentiments had over, 
leaped the distinction made by the honourable 
gentleman opposite to him, for the same pitiable 
representation and relief which they confined to 
one, he would extend to all....so that, where wa* 
the work of the house in interference to stop ? 

While scenes of misery, in gross and in detail, 
surrounded us, and pressed upon our senses, which, 
soever way we looked, how was it that gentlemen 
were so cold and so callous, as never to be quick- 
ened into feeling, but by the solitary case of IVIons. 
La Fayette ? In the greater instances, when the 
worst horrors were going forward, when our ears 
were constantly assailed with the cries of one half 
of France murdering the other, did the house for. 
get, that the very suspicion that those sufferings 
were the motives to our interference, was suffi- 
cient to illegitimate all other causes of war.,.*that 
this so vitiated it in gentlemen’s estimation, that 
the whole formula of their objections construed 
into plainer language was, that the war was unjust 
and detestable, because excited by feelings ipV 
such misery and destruction } 
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If gentlemen wished for proper objects for the 
exercise of their humane feelings, let them look to 
30,000 priests, pining in the prisons of France. 
They, however, thought more of that one man in 
the prison of Olmutz. There was, indeed, he 
said, something capricious and fanciful in their 
taste in objects of humanity. But of this it might 
be said, as of taste in other respects, to use an old 
Latin adage....Z)c Gustibus non disputandum • 

Gentlemen boasted pretty largely of humanity 
and feeling, at the expense of others. Nothing 
was more mean or dishonest, than to endeavour 
to catch reputation by a display of virtue, at another 
person's cost.. ..to be courageous on other men’s 
valour... .to be generous on other men's money.... 
to be charitable and magnanimous, at the expense 
of the feelings of others. Thus displayed, instead 
of virtues, they were vices. Dean Swift says 44 All 
men could bear the misfortunes of others, with 
Christian-like spirit." So these gentlemen oppo- 
site were very liberal in forgiving injuries done to 
Austria and the queen of France. The merit of 
this, ’however, was not very striking. 

Exclusive of all this, did gentlemen suppose, that 
M. De La Fayette was, if released, to sit down 
quietly, and not move in revolutions ? Were there 
no countries besides his own in which he might 
display his skill in that way ? Were there none 
caballing, that would be glad of the addition of such 
a clever hand ? If there was a set of men, who 
were to be excluded from humanity, it would be 
the beginners of revolutions: the men for whom 
there should be the least tenderness were those, 
who first disturbed, and not those, who followed in 
lower ranks, at bumbe distance.... .those latter 
were not the greatest objects of resentment. The 
most just vengeance was due chiefly to those, who, 
abounding in all good things, and filled with spleen 
and impatience, drawn from the excessive enjoy- 
ments of life, with no haste to privation of their 
own comforts, with not one bit of nun’s flesh about 
them, would, for their own vile purposes, sport 
with the happiness of mankind, and play the deep 
and damnable game of ambition. He would not 
be sorry.. ..indeed he would rejoice, to see such 
men drink deep of the cup of calamity, which they 
Lad prepared for the lips of others. 

On the whole, this was not a question of senti- 
ment, but of prudence, policy, and general moral- 
ity. If there were any grounds separate from 
those mentioned to sanction interference, he had 
no objections to its being done....but he would 
never consent, nor would the house, he hoped, in 
the absence of other reasons, to do an act, which 
would put a premium on revolution, give the sanc- 
tion of example to treason, and reward rebellion. 


MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

LORD KAIMES happily observes, that the 
elegance and end of female dress is better obtained 
by a delicate and graceful concealment of the 
form, than by that bold and voluptuous display, 
which the Parisian ladies affect. The imagination, 
unrestrained by reality, pictures a thousand con- 
cealed beauties, and revels in their supposed ex- 
istence. 

Rousseau has beautifully described these sensa- 
tions, in one of St. Preux’s letters to Julia. 

r ‘ Be not surprised to find me so knowing in mys- 
teries, which you so carefully conceal; this hath 
happened in spite of all your caution; for one 
sense instructs another, and, notwithstanding the 
most jealous vigilance, there will always remain 
some friendly interstice or other, through which 
the sight performs the office of the touch. The 
curious eve busily insinuates itself with impunity I 
under the flower* of a nosegay, wanders beneath I 


the spreading gauze, and conveys that elastic re- 
sistance to the hand, which it dares not experience. 

Parte appar delle mamme acerbe e crude, 

Parte altrui ne ficopre invida vesta; 

Invida ma s’ agli occhi il vacco chiude, 

L’ amoroso pensier gia uon arresta. 

In vain is half conceal’d the tender breast, 

That gently heaves beneath th’ invidious vest; 

Swift through the covering darts the am'rous sight, 

, And the fond lover riots in delight. 

G. 

FROM THE MICROCOSM. 

Sed turpem putat in scriptis, metuitque lituraxn. 

I but forgot, v 

The last and greatest art, the art to blot 

THERE are few instances of imperfection more 
mortifying to human pride, than those incidental 
ones, which occur in the most illustrious and dis- 
tinguished characters. The traces of occasional 
oversight are most frequently discovered in those 
figures, whose outlines have been dashed with a 
gigantic sublimity ; of the masterpieces of the 
most celebrated painters few will remain, which 
we can declare faultless; after those are excepted, 
in which some trivial oversight has been discover- 
ed, and published with all the efforts of industrious 
petulance. The errors of Hannibal and Charles 
the twelfth are such, as an inferior genius would 
have been preserved from, by the mere frigidity 
of cautious consideration, however superior the 
noble daring of a great mind may be to that cold 
and faultless mediocrity, which is approved with- 
out admiration. Though the puns of Paradise 
Lost, the incidental nodding of the Iliad, and the 
parties quar'ees of Somerset-place vanish before the 
collected splendour of the whole design, they 
must be regarded as infinitely more mortifying, 
than a series of continued dullness, or a collection 
of united deformity. 

In such a train of reflections, I was interrupted, 
by an unexpected summons from my editor, who 
informed me, that a stranger, of a very extraordi- 
nary appearance, had, of late, made very frequent 
inquiries for me, and was now at his house, wait- 
ing my arrival with considerable impatience. As 
I am not by nature either incurious or discourteous, 

I followed my editor, who, after a walk of about a 
quarter of an hour, introduced me to a little par- 
lour, and a little elderly man, with a very serious 
countenance, and exceeding foul linen. 

After smoothing his approaches to my acquaint- 
ance, by some introductory compliments, he in- 
formed me, as indeed I might have guessed, 4 that 
he was, by profession, an author; that he had 
been, for many years, a literary projector ; that, 
owing to a kind of fatality, which had hitherto at- 
tended his attempts, and a firm resolution, on his 
own side, never to indulge the trivial taste of an ill- 
judging age, in which it was his misfortune to be 
born,. ...but he would not trouble me with a detail 
of the open hostilities committed on his works, by 
avowed criticism, or the more secret and danger- 
ous attempts of tacit malevolence, and pretended 
contempt,... .that he had lately hit upon a project, 
which, by its nature, must secure to itself the at- 
tention of the public, and which, if he had not 
formed a very wrong estimate of its merit, would 
draw his former efforts from the dust of unmerited 
oblivion, into general notice, and universal appro- 
bation. 

4 It could not have escaped an exact observer, 
and such a one he might, without hazarding the 
imputation of flattery, pronounce Mr. Griffin 
(whereupon Mr. Griffin bowed), that the reputa- 
tion of our great tragic poet was sinking apace ; 
and that, not so much from any radical or intrin- 
sic defect in his writings, as from some venial 


errors, and incidental omissions. Our more lfe- 
fined neighbours had never been able to relish the 
low humour which pervades every scene, or the 
frequent violation of those unities, which they ob- 
serve with so religious a regard. Mr. Voltaire, 
with that philosophic candour which so strongly 
characterized his life and writings, had abandoned 
his defence; and though, in some instances, he 
had deigned to borrow from him, had condemned 
him as the poet of a barbarous age, and the 
favourite of an unenlightened people. ^ Even 
among a national audience, the most admired of 
his dramas were received at least without that en- 
thusiastic applause, they had formerly excited; 
and we must expect, that, in another century, the 
partiality for our favourite poet will vanish, to- 
gether with our national antipathies against popery 
and wooden shoes, and frogs and slavery, and 
that a taste for French criticism would immediately 
follow a relish for their cookery. 

4 Something must be done, Mr. Griffin, and that 
shortly. The commentators have done little or 
nothing. Indeed what could be expected from 
such a plan? Could any thing be more ridi- 
culous ? They have absolutely confined themselves 
to what Shakspeare might possibly have written! 

I am fully sensible, that the task of reducing to 
poetic rules, and critical exactness, what was 
written in ignorance and contempt of both, re- 
quires a genius and ability little inferior to that 
of the original composer; yet this is my project,, 
which, however arduous in the undertaking, how- 
ever difficult in execution, I am persuaded to at- 
tempt ; and to whom can I with greater propriety 
Mr. Griffin, who himself. -.-so 


early an age in so extraordinary a man- 
ner... &c. &c. 


My friend continued by remarking, 4 that the 
people of Athens allowed to the judicious critic, 
who should adapt a tragedy of JLschylus to the 
stage, an equal proportion of credit and copy- 
money, with the author of an original drama* Yet 
he desired me to observe, that the author of Gre- 
cian tragedy was far more strictly observant of 
poetic discipline, than the father of the English 
stage. In all his tragedies, there is only one, ia 
which he has ventured to break the unity of place; 
an essential point, and, as my friend declared, 
highly necessary ; though it is very natural for the 
spectator to mistake the stage for a palace, actresses 
for virgin princesses, &c. yet it is impossible for 
him to imagine that he is in Bohemia, when, but 
the act before, he was fully convinced that he was . 
in Sicily.' 

He at length concluded, by drawing out of a tin 
box some 44 proposals for publication, * which he de- 
sired might be communicated to the public, 
through the medium of my paper ; at the same 
time presenting me with a very copious specimen 
of the work he had undertaken. He reflected on 
the honour of such a distinction, 4 but he was na- 
turally partial to rising merit; and Gregory Griffin 
might see a period when he himself should exist 
only in his writings.' 

In the course of conversation, my new acquaint- 
ance became extremely communicative ; desired 
my opinion of a preface and dedication, and 
whether he should prefix to it an improved edition 
of Sleidan de quatuor imperils, or Girton’s Complete 
Pigeon Fancier; but upon recollection, resolved, 
upon an ode which he had lately composed, On 
the use of Acorns in Consumptive cases. 

Having occasion, in the course of conversation, 
to remark the number of classical scholars pro- 
duced in our public seminaries, and the compara- 
tive paucity of those, who have directed their at- 
tention to the cultivation of their native language, 
my friend regarded the cause as extremely evident; 

4 there were several assistances which the classical 
composer enjoyed, which....but all these difficul- 
ties I should see obviated in his New Dictionary 
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of Rhknes ; it was a wort, which had cost him 
considerable labour and study* Those of his pre- 
decesaors^...Bysshe, Gent, and others, were mere 
farragos, in which the sound only whs consulted, 
without any nicety of taste, or accuracy of selec- 
tion. .This chaos, this rude and undigested mass, 
he had reduced to order, by selecting the rhinies 
proper for every possible subject, and reducing 
them to systematical arrangement. However, as 
this scheme must be unavoidably retarded by the 
pfosecQtion of his former project, he should be pe- 
culiarly happy to see his system familiarly explain- 
ed and illustrated in some of my future lucubra- 
tions.' This request, from an earnest desire I 
entertained of assisting young practitioners in the 
pleasing art of poetry, I immediately complied 
with : however, as I did not fully comprehend his 
system, I took the liberty of transcribing the fol- 
lowing passages from my author’s manuscript. 

“ For the eclogue, or pastoral dialogue, let the 
student conclude his lines with the rhimes under- 
written, always taking care to finish his sense with 
the second rhime, and at no time to suffer his verse 
to exceed the just measure of ten syllables. The 
rhimes for this purpose be these : 

———shady brake, 

— * Licidas awake. 

■■ ■ careless rove, 

—leafy grove. 

■ fruitful field, 

■ — ■ harvest yield. 

. ■. ■■■■ -tuneful measures, 

harmless pleasures. 

« ■ ■ - — nymphs and swains, 

■ ■ ■' — » fl owery plains. 

&c. 

“ Should our student turn his thoughts to pane- 
gyric, we would advise that he adhere to the end- 
ings we have here prescribed : 

the muse* 

a tributary— ^-refuse. 

good and great, 

— ■ - ordained by fate. 

noble line, 

race divine. 

great heir, 

— p eculiar care. 

&c. 

If the practitioner should perchance be pos- 
sessed ef a great fund of humour, and be inclined 
to employ his wicked wit in ridiculing the clergy, 
we would admonish him to adhere to the following 
terminations, in order as they are appointed, being 
careful only to coufine his line to eight syllables : 

musty, 

> ■ ■ rusty. 

college, 

*— — — knowledge* 

-- ■ ■ farce on, 

— parson. 

vicar, 

■ - liquor* 

ease, 

■ ■ fees* 

fire, 

— squire. 

——tale, 


i spouse, 

( — — carouse. 

I — ... - - - b reed, 

■ ■■ ■ — ■ ■ feed." 

Should the public approve of this specimen of 
tny friend's abilities, I may perhaps, in some future 
paper, present them with a sample of his project- 
ij publication. 
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THE LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE. 

(concluded.) 

MR. BURKE’s principles were supposed so fa- 
vourable to liberty, that, in 1774, he was chosen 
member for Bristol, by the zealous and spontane- 
ous efforts of the whigs and dissenters of that opu- 
lent city. It does not appear, however, that, even 
in the great American contest, he ever explicitly 
declared himself concerning the fundamental rights 
of men in society. He was accustomed expressly 
to shun all such abstract questions, which he 
seemed to think dangerous, and incapable of posi- 
tive decision ; and his attacks upon the measures 
of ministers were chiefly directed against their in- 
expediency, severity, and partial injustice. 

He very early proposed conciliation on the 
ground of renouncing future taxation, without dis- 
cussing the question of right; though, indeed, he ar- 
gued strongly against the assumed right of taxing 
British subjects , who were unrepresented. It is 
needless here to say, that all the efforts of Burke 
and his friends were ineffectual. The war even 
became popular, and Burke seemed to lose ground 
in the public esteem by his opposition to it. He 
further gave offence to many, particularly his 
Bristol constituents, by his ‘support of the Irish 
petitions for a free trade, and of a bill for taking 
off some hardships and penalties, to which the 
Roman-calholics were exposed. He, however, 
recovered a large share of popularity by his famous 
bill of reform in the national expenditure, intro- 
duced in February, 1780. In the framing of this 
bill, it was wonderful what minute accuracy of re- 
search he had employed; thus usefully proving, as 
he also did by the general tenor of his life, that the 
most brilliant imagination is not in the least incom- 
patible with plodding industry. His speech on the 
bill was likewise remarkable by an extraordinary 
mixture of wit and humour with financial detail ; 
an alliance no one but himself could or would have 
made. But though the idea of retrenchment was 
very grateful to the nation, it was not likely to be 
so to ministers andcourtiers ; and Burke’s proposed 
bills were rejected. * 

In March, 1782, an end was put to the ministry 
of lord North, which was succeeded by the return 
of the marquis of Rockingham and his party to 
power. Burke, in this change, obtained the lucra- 
tive post of paymaster to the forces, and a seat at 
the council-board. One of the first measures was 
the re-introduction of his reform bill, which passed, 
though not without considerable modifications. 
The death of the marquis, however, very soon put 
a period lo this ministry ; for upon the appoint- 
ment of lord Shelburne to succeed him as head of 
the treasury, instead of the duke of Portland, seve- 
ral of the duke’s friends resigned, and among them 
Mr. Burke. 

The Shelburne administration did not long sur- 
vive the peace ; and it was succeeded by that 
known by the name of the coalition , as being com- 
posed in part of those former ministers, who had 
been the objects of such a long and violent opposi- 
tion, and in part of that opposition itself. The coa- 
lition was projected by Burke, who appears little 
to have calculated the effect upon the public mind 
of such a violent shock to all ideas of sincerity and 
consistency. It was, however, conformable enough 
to his old notion of governing by great families , and 
certainly still further absolves him from the charge 
of democratical principles. This association of 
power was dissolved by Mr. Fox’s India bill, which 
had the warm support of Burke, but united against 
it both king and people. Mr. Pitt succeeded to 
the helm, and dissolved the parliament. This 
measure was attacked by Burke with great acri- 
mony, and he moved a set of representations to the 
crown on the subject, one of which seems to go 


ISS 

further in asserting the right of Innovating upon 
established constitutions, than his usual latitude. 
He says u Necessary reformations may hereafter 
require, as they have frequently,, done in former 
times, limitations and abridgments, and, in some 
cases, an entire extinction of some h^pnch of prcrogc- 
tive .” The grand desideratum of so many friends 
of freedom, parliamentary reform, was not, how- 
ever a species of alteration, which he approved; 
and he opposed the plan for that purpose intro- 
duced by Mr. Pitt in 1785. Such a conduct was 
consistent enough with the partizan of an aristo- 
cracy of borough-holding nobles. 

The impeachment of the celebrated East India 
governor, Mr. Hastings, was one of the great 
events of Burke’s public life. He was the original 
promoter of it ; and private motives of resentment 
were thought to have united with a regard to pub- 
lic justice in his pursuit of that national cause. 
He employed uncommon industy in collecting and 
arranging the materials of the charge, and follow- 
ed it up with distinguished perseverance and ar- 
dour. His principal speech in support of the 
charge, was remarkable for violence and exagger- 
ation ; and, upon the whole, he was no gainer in 
the public estimation by this memorable impeach- 
ment, though perhaps the enormous length of the 
proceedings contributed more to render it unpopu- 
lar, than any well-grounded conviction of the inno- 
cence of the culprit. 

The settling of the regency on the king’s mala- 
dy, in 1788, was another subject, in which Burke 
took a warm and active part. He contended vigo- 
rously against the minister’s purpose of limiting 
the powers of the regent (the prince of Wales) and 
his principle that the regency was elective and not 
hereditary. It is well known that the efforts of 
the opposition on this occasion were neither suc- 
cessful nor popular; and Burke exposed himself 
to particular censure, in consequence of some very 
unfeeling and irreverent expressions concerning 
the king, which escaped him in the vehemence of 
debate. 

The last great act of Burke’s political life was 
the part he took with respect to that mighty event, 
the French revolution. Though it might be sup- 
posed that one, who had so long acted with the 
avowed friends of liberty at home, and had shewn 
such countenance to subjects, whom oppression 
had driven into actual rebellion, would applaud the 
efforts of a great nation to found a free constitution 
out of the wrecks of absolute monarchy ; yet, on 
the other hand, his constant unwillingness to re- 
sort to first principles, his reverence for establish- 
ed forms, and all the honours and splendours of 
civilized soeiety, his contempt for the vulgar, and, 
it may be fairly added, his strong feelings of jus- 
tice and humanity, might reasonably be expected 
to cause him to regard first with suspicion, and 
then with detestation, a revolution, which soon be- 
trayed symptoms of violence and a profligate spi- 
rit. He early manifested his dislike to it; and, in 
February, 1790, on a debate in the house of com- 
mons concerning the reduction of the army, in 
which Mr. Fox recommended a generous confi- 
dence of this country towards the new rulers of 
France, he broke out into a virultnt declamation 
against the priginal principles and the conduct of 
the French revolutionists, renounced personal 
friendship with Mr. Fox and those, who supported 
the same opinions, and took his decided stand of 
hostility against every thing connected with th* 
new order of things. 

. From that time he sat down to the composition 
of his famous “ Reflections on the Revolution in 
France ;” on which he bent the utmost powers of 
his mind. It appeared in October, and no work 
perhaps ever excited more attention, or produced 
more effect. It is, in reality, a performance of 
wonderful vigour, displaying every characteristic 
excellence of the writer, and not a few of his de- 
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fects. A liberal antagonist will not deny that it 
contains much justness of argument, much' pro- 
fundity of observation, with extraordinary beauties 
of language ; while a judicious advocate will con- 
fess that it is not free from sophism and misrepre- 
sentation, and betrays a heated and ungoverned 
imagination. The most reprehensible circum- 
stance is, that the writer, in his zeal to deviate as 
far as possible from principles, which he thinks 
hurtful, uses arguments, which would he applica- 
ble to the defence of the most tyrannical esta- 
blishment, and to the condemnation of every strug- 
gle in favour of liberty. This work had a sale 
almost unprecedented ; and its author received 
the most unbounded praise Irom all, who were en- 
gaged in the suppoxt of establishments, and from 
many others, who were convinced by his argu- 
ments, and with him were shocked by the charac- 
ter the French revolution was daily assuming. 
On the other hand, it met with severe and formi- 
dable critics, and affixed, in the opinion of a nu- 
merous party, the stain of apostacy on the writer. 
It produced, among other replies, Paine’s celebrat- 
ed Rights of Man, which, for a time, seemed fully 
to balance its effects; but in the end, events, and 
the efforts of power and property, threw the pre- 
ponderance in the scale of Burke; and it is not 
doubted that the turn he gave to the national opi- 
nions was an efficacious preparative to the ensuing 
war. 

He followed up his attack on the French prin- 
ciples, with “ A Letter to a Member of the Nation- 
al Asscmby,” in 1791; “An appeal from the 
New Whigs to the Old;” “ Letter to a noble Lord 
on the Subject in Discussion with the Duke of 
Bedford;” and “ Thoughts on a Regicide Peace;” 
with several memorials, &c. privately circulated ; 
in all of which he displayed unabated powers of 
mind, together with such an earnest and inflamed 
zeal in the cause, as must remove all doubts of his 
sincerity. Indeed, enmity to the French revolu- 
tion became the leading passion of his soul. He 
could not hear it named without violent irritation, 
and its successes certainly embittered and disqui- 
eted all the concluding years of his life. 

Yet it must be allowed that his zeal was also in- 
vigorated by emolument. His hospitable disposi- 
tion, and carelessness with regard to expence, had 
always rendered him a needy man ; and the large 
pensions, which were conferred upon him by the 
crown, doubtless animated his love of royalty. 
These pensions were made a subject of severe 
animadversion in parliament, but he defended him- 
self on their account with great vigour and spirit, 
in his “ Letter to a noble Lord,” above mentioned. 
The only other political object, which occupied 
him during this period, was the emancipation of 
the Roman-catholics in Ireland, from the disabili- 
ties they lay under, which he urged in “ A Letter 
to sir Hercules Langrishe on the Propriety of ad- 
mitting the Roman-catholics to the Elective Fran- 
chise,” 1792. 

He withdrew from parliament in 1794, and his 
seat for New Malton was occupied by his only son, 
a rising young man, whom his father viewed with 
the highest admiration as well as affection. The 
death of that son soon after, was a most severe 
stroke upon him, and hastened the decline of na- 
ture he was beginning to feel. This, by gradual 
approaches, brought on a tranquil termination of 
his life, on July 8, 1797, in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age. He preserved his senses to the last, and 
a few hours before his death caused to be read to 
him Addison’s paper in the Spectator, on the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

Mr. Burke was a very amiable man in private 
life, exemplary in his domestic and social relations, 
and greatly beloved by his friends, from several of 
whom he received substantial tokens of regard. 
His conversation was delightful, when not exaspe- 
rated by inflammatory topics. He loved praise to 


a degree of weakness, and was not sparing in re* 
turning it. He had a very elegant taste for the fine 
arts, and was much attached to rural improvements, 
and the pursuits of agriculture. He was highly 
charitable and benevolent in his private capacity, 
and promoted many beneficent plans in his neigh- 
bourhood. The stream of his bounty latterly was 
directed to the relief of the sufferers from the 
French revolution, and he founded a school for the 
children of emigrants, the permanent support of 
which seems to have been one of his latest cares. 

In addition to his literary exertions, it should be 
mentioned, that one of his biographers has assert- 
ed with the greatest confidence, that he was the 
real writer of sir Joshua Reynolds’s Academical 
Discourses, that great artist having only contri- 
buted the general plan, and the professional obser- 
vations ; and indeed the finished excellence of the 
composition, together with the great pecuniary fa- 
vours he received from this friend, might render 
the supposition probable ; yet it is as strenuously 
denied by other authority. It is more certain that 
he had a great share in the composition of an ad- 
mired account of the European settlements in 
America, undertaken by his cousin, William Burke. 
The celebrated Letters of Junius were by many 
ascribed to Edmund Burke, at least as a leading 
associate in the design, and plausible arguments 
have been adduced for the opinion : but this lite- 
rary mystery is yet unravelled. Other anonymous 
pieces of the political kind are known to have em- 
ployed the masterly pen of Burke, as a principal 
or an auxiliary. 


His orations are lesrf frequent thaw those of many 
very inferior speakers, at least very inferior rea- 
soned. He seldom speaks much, unless on im- 
portant subjects ; but, the knowledge, the argwmen- 
jation, the philosophy exhibited by him, when be 
{foes speaki renders his Character very high. He 
is in great estimation, both by the party of which 
he is a member, and among those of the opposite 
iide. From the beginning, he has always judged 
unfavourably of the French system, and the ex- 
panded philosophy of his friend, Burke, confirmed 
the conclusions of his own mind. He has uni- 
formly reprobated the new order of France, and 
dreads it when practically held up as a model for 
Britain. On this topic, his powers fully unfold 
themselves; and in all the discussions on the in- 
ternal state of the country, as affected by the dis- 
semination of levelling doctrines, on a subject so 
momentous, he has displayed an energetic elo- 
quence, that few could equal. 


The following honourable and just testimony of 
the worth of the , ex-secretary of state. Colonel 
Pickering, we extract with chearful alacrity from 
the Baltimore Anti Democrat. In this respec- 
table journal we find many an admirable de- 
fence of upright men, and of correct measures ; 
and the Editor of the Port Folio, both from pen* 
nal and political attachment, is eager to give the 
widest currency to the well-earned praise of a s* 
gacious, spirited, and stedfast statesman . 

COLONEL PICKERING. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE following well-weighed remarks will be 
readily assented to, by the whole tribe of old 
fashioned politicians : 

A brave people will certainly prefer liberty, ac- 
companied by a virtuous poverty, to a depraved 
and wealthy servitude. But, before the price of 
comfort and opulence is paid, one ought to be 
sure that it is real liberty which is purchased, and 
that she is to be purchased at no other price. That 
liberty is very equivocal in her appearance, which 
has not wisdom and justice for her companions, 
and does not lead prosperity and plenty in her 
train. 

Good order is the foundation of all good things. 
To be enabled to acquire it, the people, without 
being servile, must be tractable and obedient . The 
magistrate must have his reverence, the laws their 
authority. The body of the people must not find 
the principles of natural subordination by art root- 
ed out of their minds. They must respect that 
property, of which they cannot partake. To tell 
the people that they are relieved by the dilapida- 
tion of the public estate, is a cruel and an insolent 
imposition. 

We learn that Mr. Windham, soon after his 
acquaintance with Mr. Burke, became the most 
confidential friend of that great man. Like him, 
Mr. Windham loves a “ manly, moral, regulated 
freedom,” as the means of happiness, and there- 
fore venerates the British constitution , as the best 
preserver of Freedom thus qualified. Thoroughly 
acquainted with the human mind, he has perceived, 
that the surest ratiocinative guide is Experience ; 
and therefore Mr. Windham, like Edmund Burke, 
is a gallant, obstinate, determined, and persever- 
ing foe to speculative innovations. His speeches 
are less those of an orator, who wishes to impress 
your feelings, than of a philosopher, who seeks to 
inform, convince, and expand your understanding. 
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in the character of democracy, is that of 
ating the federalists, the only true republicans of 
this country. Colonel Timothy Pickering, to Va 
honour, has been one of their principal victims. 
It certainly redounds to his honour, for fan most 
inveterate and bitter enemies, the hungry demo- 
crats now in power, unanimously confess that hii 
office throughout the whole was administered wit! 
the most scrupulous honesty, and with a sineh 
eye, not to his own, but to the good of his country 
Timothy Pickering was born an American patric* 
and discovered this exalted feeling of the mind 
early in manhood. In March, 1777, the davof 
trial, congress .reeved that an adjutant general 
should be appointed to the continental army, leaviM 

ton *Coton°e1 ? , character to general Washing 
ton. Colonel Pickering was the object ofWashing 

ton s choicc....in the 3d volume of his official letters 
page ( 7, we find the eulogy of Pickering : « Hi 
is, says Washington, “ a gentleman of great mi 
totlie genius, cultivated by an industrious attend 
j fwa ^ 5 he Possesses a liberal educatioi 
S«e S w S iK ed |f ea1 ’ unsus P tcte d attachment to on 
ntss •’ As *J1, great method and activity in bus 

the service Plckenn S did not enter int 

the seruce of his country a wealthy man, it ws 

vS w to hav h “ DC ®° him ’ in a P-cuni»ry ^oint < 
twemy™ 5 eC r * ? a T° U In “ 8erv ' ce of nes 
rest of !* aS , la,<1 U P noth *ng, and like th 

rest of Washington’s early friends, who stood b 

him in the day of battle, he is now forsaken, 
ed, and traduced. Let us look round and see “h; 
description of men fill the pubic offices; the mo- 
ptomment that offers himself to our view is,^ 

h,i^ <s • LLA ! riN ’ an ,m P° rtcd patriot, half Frencl 
half Swiss, the reputed but secret leader of th 
western insurrection. Mr. Jefferson must eithe 

h - tr there was not to be found •" * 

united States a country-born citizen fit for the o! 
ce, or was a matter of bargain between them 

° r‘n th ' trea * ur * let me take cart of jour mono, 
says Gallatin , and you shall have my interest inmakd 
you president of the United States. If Mr. Gallatu 
was indebted for his election to either or thes 
considerations, how effectually must it wound th, 
pride of a true American! 
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I But mdsihapffilf fof the welfare of our common j 
country, the evil carrier with It an effectual reme- j 
dy. The objects and views of these insidious cha- 
racters are daily becoming, mote apparent to ihe 
well-intentioned part of the community, and we 
despair not to see in a very short period every de- 
ceitful, noisy, boasting democrat dismissed with 
disgrace from the service of his injured country. 

An author, from whom the Editor does not often 
quote, has, among many false, the following just 
sentiments: 

There is such a thing as honourable poverty 

The poverty of Cincinnatos was honourable} who 
impoverished himself by paying the fine which was 
factiously imposed on his son, and then was cou- 
tented to pass his time alternately between the 
highest situations, and the most rigid simplicity. 
The poverty of a man of genius, such as Rabelais, 
if not honourable is interesting, when we compare 
his merits and worth, with that of many of those 
persons, upon whom Fortune has blindly lavished 
her favours. It is honourable, if he have declined 
the means of enriching him reify by the sacrifice of his 
independence and principles. 

ftasibly the French will demand our mammoth 
cheese for the first consul ; and, should tjiis be the 
case, how could Mr. Jefferson make it appear that 
he is the greatest man in America, when he is no- 
longer in possession of the greatest cheese ? It 
would never be believed, even in Cheshire. 

• ~ i * . / 

As we are positive that many of bur readers are 
partial to puns, and never look more queer than 
when they hearken to a quibble, we insert the fol- 
lowing: . » 

Mr. Wharton, an Oxonian wit, when once told 
that the duke of M. had disposed of a large quan- 
tity of carp and tench> at so much per pound, repli- 
ed, I am not surprised at it, for I always thought 
him a d nd selfish fellow. 

Hove to male sentences . r 

A cavalcade of sentences is rapst striking, when 
»row of nouns is drawn up in the front and rear; 
and a period moves with a pretty ambling pace, 
when its several substantives ate mounted on 
stately adjectives. To change the metaphor, 
words are an excellent screen to ideas. Luxuri- 
ance of branches diverts the attention from slen- 
derness of stem ; and to thicken the foliage, will 
be found the beat method of concealing scarcity of 
fruit 

A drummer, executing his duty on an Irish re- 
cruit, who was to receive a certain number of 
hshes, the fellow, as is customary, cried out “ strike 
tyi.** The drummer, who was also an Irishman, 
desirous of obliging his countryman, did as he was 
> ^quested ; but the sufferer still continuing to roar 
I out with pain, the drummer was offended. The 
f dc?il bum you, quoth he, there is no pleasing you, 
•trike where one will. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman in the 
country* to his friend here. 

“ Amid domestic afflictions, I sometimes try to 
comfort myself by considering the misfortunes of 
others* and of the world in general. Great-Bri- 
kin, the glory of kingdoms, and the seat of 
liberty, learning, religion, and happiness, has bow- 
to the power of France, and left the greatest 
f&rt of Europe in possession of the Corsican chief. 
The United States have attained the honour of 
king subject to French requisitions. Buonaparte 
ks been chosen president of the Cisalpine repub- 
*1 and will, when he pleases, be chosen stadt- 
‘fektar of Holland and Belgium, king of Etruria, 


president of the Helvetian and Ligurian republics, 
and, perhaps, of the Iberian and Lusitanian, when 
these countries are revolutionized. 0 

The burning of Princeton college is a glaring 
proof of the progress of revolutionary principles 
among us ; and the late insurrection of the students 
at Williamsburgh may convince the most incredu- 
lous, that Citizens Giles, Munro, and the other 
heroes of democracy, have not preached the 
French doctrines in vain. It is feared that, by and 
by, we shall have no colleges, but that the house 
of repre sent at ives in congress will become the 
national institute, in which our youth will study 
republicanism, liberty, and equality. 

In England, from a variety of happy accidents, 
their constitution is just strong enough, or, if you 
will, monarchical enough to permit a relaxation of 
the severity of laws, and yet those laws still to re- 
main sufficiently strong to govern the people • This 
is the most perfect state of civil liberty, of which 
we can form an idea. Here we see a greater num- 
ber of laws, than in any other country, while the 
people, at the same time, obey only such a* are 
immediately conducive to the interests of society ; 
several are unnoticed, mapy unknown, some kept 
to be revived and enforced upon proper occasions ; 
others left to grow obsolete, without the necessity 
of abrogation. 

Scarcely an Englishman, who does not almost 
every day of his life offend with impunity against 
some express law, and for which, in a certain con- 
juncture, he yould not receive punishment. Gam- 
ing houses, preaching at prohibited places, assem- 
bled crowds, nocturnal amusements, public shows, 
and a hundred other instances, are forbid and fre- 
quented. These prohibitions are useful, though 
it be prudent m the magistrate, and happy for the 
people, that they are not enforced. 

The law, in this case, still keeps the rod, though 
the child is seldom corrected. Were those par- 
doned offences to rise into enormity, were they 
likely to obstruct the happiness of society, or en- 
danger the state, then justice would resume her 
terrors, and punish those faults, she had so often 
forgiven. It is to this ductility of the laws, that 
an Englishman owes the freedom he enjoys, in a 
manner superior to others in a more popular go- 
vernment. Every step, therefore, the constitution 
takes toward a democratic form ; every diminution 
of the legal authority is, in fact, a diminution of 
the subject’s freedom ; and every attempt to render 
the government more popular , not only impairs 
natural liberty, but would* at last, dissolve the poli- 
tical constitution. 

Nothing affords the Editor more pleasure, than 
an opportunity to quote and apply the doctrines of 
Edmund Burke, whenever they bear hard against 
the political visionaries of this country, as well as 
of France. 

The new discipline of government has not the air 
of coming from those of many years tear and wear 
among mankind. They seem rather such as 
ought to be expected from those grand compound- 
ers in politics, who shorten the road to their de- 
grees in the state ; and have a certain inward fana- 
tical assurance and illumination upon all subjects. 
One of your French doctors has thought fit, with 
great applause and greater success, to caution the 
national assembly not to attend to old men, or to any 
persons, who valued themselves upon their experi- 
ence . I suppose all your ministers of state must 
qualify and take this test; wholly abjuring the er- 
rors and heresies of experience and observation. 

I As we are told that the right of a man is to be his 
own governor, and that he is to be ruled only by 
those, to whom he delegates that self-government, 


it is astonishing that we do not hear something of 
the righto of infants to wander from the cradle in- 
to the wide world, and the rights of boys utterly to 
contemn their parents and masters , and read Ro- 
chester's Poems instead of Lilly’s Grammar. 

Dr. Bis9et, the accurate and industrious bio- 
grapher of Edmund Burke, thus delineates the 
character of William Windham, Esq. a great 
statesman, who, it is expected, will be soon called 
to the councils of his country, “ to dictate and to 
decide:" 

“ Great minds only can derive great accessions 
of intellectual riches from intellectual treasures. 
There is a gentleman of the first talents, cultivated 
by literature, and disciplined by science, who has 
profited, beyond most men, from the examples and 
lessons of Burke, as bis mind uras more peculiarly- 
fitted for receiving the advantages, not by nature 
only, but by a similar course of previous study. 
Mr. Windham, before he entered parliament, had 
bestowed very great attention on letters and philo- 
sophy, and had attained uncommon excellence in 
logical closeness, acute reasoning, and profound 
investigation. Intimately acquainted with other 
men of letters, and a most favourite companion of 
the Litchfield sage, he had a mind well fitted by 
nature, and prepared by pursuit and habit, for re- 
ceiving the wisdom of Burke/* 

We remember that Mr. Duane published a de- 
fence of the Princeton students, at the time of their 
first revolution , and we anticipate a vindication of 
the burning of Princeton college, and of the des- 
truction of the college and church at Williams- 
burgh. In these blessed times of this revolution- 
ary country, as changeable as the flimsy lutestring 
of summer wear, we have a right to expect the 
daily defence of whatever is atrocious, of whatever 
is flagitious, of whatever is scandalously conspicu- 
ous, or sordidly mean. We learn that several 
books are preparing, in defence of highway rob- 
bery ; A Vindication of the right of being a Ras- 
cal in this free country, is in the press; and 
u Killing no Murder** is in a state of very great 
forwardness. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

MANY of our subscribers are wholly re~ 
gardless of the conditions of payment* to 
which a paper, like the Port Folio, free of 
advertisements, and conducted with great 
trouble and expense, must be subjected. It is 
not the extent of subscription, but very gene- 
ral and prompt payments^ that must support 
this paper. It is presumed* that every gentle- 
man, conscious of delinquency, either for the 
past or present year, will keep his original 
promise to the Editor. 


TO READERS. 

TO-DAY, we conclude the biography of Burkk. 
This is not th e first life, which the Editor has pub- 
lished of that great statesman. One can never 
tire of the exhibition of genius, wit, and wisdom. 
The Editor thinks proper to add, that this well 
written article is entirely new , is from the pen of 
Dr. Aikin, and, coming fvom that quarter, is not 
without a tinge of prejudice against the just and 
salutary prejudices of the eloquent foe to the 
French revolution. 

In our next, we shall present modi new matter 
to the attention of the public. 
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THEr PQRT FO^IO. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

Norfolk, 19lh April, 1802. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

*YOU wHl herewith find an attend to translate the stan- 
zas, of VL de PiU in your 13th Port Folio. If you approve 
you may give them a place in the next. 

Yours t 8tc. 

J.D. 

LIFE’S tedious journey. ...though the road 
With cypress dark be overcast, 

Yet still with passengers *tis strew 'd ; 

Having four inns for food and rest. 


My native cottage there I see. 

Where in thy lap, Simplicity 1 
My guiltless childhood slept or play’d 
In yonder fields, of thought devoid, 

1 1 Or else with pleasing thoughts employ’d, 
How often have I stray’d 1 


An ample stage-coach figures Fate ; 

Mankind, the passengers within ; 
Time is the coachman ; to the gate 
To drive them, of their farthest inn. 


On this long journey, we suppose, 
Man enters, when he is but young. 
And breakfasts at the inn with those, 
With whom he yet has gone along. 


About mid-day him Venus spies, 

And begs that he will with her dine, 
His hostess fair won’t let him rise, 
Till late he finds his loss of time. 


Repentant for what did befal, 

Kreyetthe day be three-fourths spent, 
He hies to Learning’s famous hall, 
Th’abode, he hopes, of mild Content. 


Upn umber'd rotaries there does view, 
1 Who at each other’s merit grieve, 
Contending each with serious brow, 

* For two or three of Laurel's leayes. 


Touch'd with commiseration just, 

At the pursuits of such a groupe, 

He mounts ; and ere ’tis night he posts 
To Friendship’s cottage, there to sup. 


Bpt ere he has at this repast 

Well found a solace to his heart, 
The stem postillion’s Voice, aghast, 
Him once more urges to depart. 


I* must be done; his soul succumbs 
At the remembrance of his woes ; 
Arriv’d :....he finds his goal the tomb, 
Wherein at last he finds repose. 


SELECTED POETRY. 

retrospection 


AN ODE. 

AS downward on the stream of years 
With constant lapse I glide, 

How dark the low ’ring sky appears l 
How turbid rolls the tide ! 

Each hour the rough’ning billows flow 
Involv’d fn thicker clouds of woe, 

.On which* a sadly pensive form, 

With drooping head, Dejection sits ; 
While gusts of passion rave by fits* 
And blpw a dreadful storm* 


In vain with aching sight I try 
The future to pervade ; 

No straggling beam of Hope is nigh 
To light through its shade. 

Ah ! then, permit me to review 
The peace my youthful moments knew, 
The peace I ne'er must know again ; 
The peace, which, too refin’d to cloy, 
Possession calls consummate joy, 

And Mem’ry joyful pain. 


To Retrospection’s piercing eyes* 
In sunshine painted gay, 

The scenes of former times now rise, 
And now in mipts decay. 


My parent brook I next behold, 

To which I oft have run, 

To view the fish their robes of gold 
Shew glancing to the sun. 

The copse and lawn to these succeed, 

Where from my steps of eager speed 
The infant linnets trembling flew : 

Where, charm’d with beauty’s brightest dyes, 
I wont the gaudy butterflies 
Unwearied to pursue. 


I 1 But neither copse nor lawn delight 
So much as yonder glade, 


Which oft, from early morn to night, 
My residence I made. 

| There, hid from each profaner eye, 

! My mimic toil I lov’d to ply, 

While spires of pebbles round me rose • 
E’en now methinks I busy stand, 

E’en now, constructed by my hand, 

Th e tiny turret grows. 


Ah ! happy view of happy yea»! 
When Hope upon me smil’d, 
Attended by her gay compeers, 
Young Health, and Vigour wild i 
When Fancy wav’d her magic wand, 
And, instant, at her high command. 
In all the rainbow’s colours drest, 

A thousand Pleasures o’er my head 
Their variegated plumage spread* 

Or flutter’d on my breast. 


But Fancy now, deceitful queen ! 

Has from me stretch’d her flight, 

And all the joyous fairy scene 
Decays at Reason’s light. 

If Reason then can only show 
My riper manhood sights of woe, 

And give it o’er to sharpest pain, 

Me, while the sons of Sense and Truth 
Are wretched, may thy follies. Youth, 
And falsehoods bless again. \ 


TMM RUSttCAtED CAJTTABr 

I. 


DREAD worthies, I bow at your shrine, 

| And, kneeling submissive, petition 
| You’ll pardon this false step of mine, 

And pity my dismal condition. 

When ye met altogether of late, 

In the roomy which we term combination, 
I To fix your petitioner's fate, 

Alas 1 Why did you choose rustication t 


II. 


No ! trust me, much good would prooee* 
From granting this very great favour. 
For, imprest with a sense of the deed, 

I’d carefully mend my behaviour. 

IV. 


I You will then have on me a fast hold, 

1 For gratitude’s stronger than any tifti 
|iThen pray do not think me too bold . 

I In thus begging hard for some lenity 1* 
'But why should I humbly implore. 

Since to you all my sorrow's a farce ? 
jil'll supplicato fellows no morel . 

So ye reverend dons caret pars • 


III. 


You have precedents, no one denies, 

To prove it but just that I went hence ; . 
But, surely, no harm could arise 

If ye were to relax in your sentep$e ? 


V. 


iThe lad, who good drinking enjoy* 
t I’ll cheerfully pledge in a full ca$, 
j Rustication's quite common, my boys,, 

I Remember Apollo and Vulcan : 

These two heroes were hurl’d from the skies, 

I Neither forges nor music could save them* 
(For heartily d— mpg their eyps, 

Jove, a travelling fellowship: gave tbepv. 


VL 


I Then no longer let mortals repjpp* 

If to grass sent from 0*on or Grants 
| But stick to the blessings divine, 

Which flow from a well-fiH’d decanter 
When our goblets with nectar are crown'd. 
And our spirits rise .faster and faster* 
Whilst good-humour smiles gaily around* 
A fig for the follows and master * . 


LIFE LET US CHERISJfc- 


LTFE let us cherish 

While yet the taper glows* 
And the fresh flow ret 
Pluck ere it close. 


Why are we fond of toil and care, 

Why choose the rankling thorn to wea* 
And heedless by the lily stray, 

Which blossoms ill bur way. 


When clouds* obscure the atmosphefe, 
And forked lightnings rend the air* 
The -sun resumes his sdver vest. 

And smiles a*down the- west. 

Why are we fond* ficc. 


The genial seasons soon are o’er, 
Then let us, ere we-quit this shore. 
Contentment seek, it is life’s; reat,i 
The sunshine of the breast. 


Away, with every, toil and care*) 

And cease the rankling thorn to wea* 
With manfuj hearts life's conflict 
Till death sound the retreat. 


That my conduct was wrong I must own, 

And your justice am forc’d to acknowledge , 
But can I, in no wise, atone 
i For my fault, without leaving the college,? , 

| Consider how strange ’twill appear, 

In the mind of each fine jolly fellow, 

That a cantab was banish’d a year, 

Just for rouinj a little when mellow.. 
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No. XVII. 

THE ensuing letter was some time since receiv- 
ed from an indignant fair one, who, by many a 
aly allusion to the prospectus of the Port Folio, 
and o y many a sharp sarcasm upon the woman 
hater, "appears to be of opinion, that the good- 
humoured Samuel Saunter is an enemy in dis- 
guise. Although I am reflected on with much as- 
perity, yet, as my petticoated punisher evidently 
inflicts her chastisement like an upright British 
judge, not in malignity, but in mercy to the cri- 
minal, I have resolved, with that frank facility, 
which is a part of my character, to publish her 
ironical epistle; and, this week, suffer my numer- 
ous adyersaries to partake in a general laugh, at 
the expense of thjeir humble servant. At the 
execution of the earl of Ferrers, the London popu- 
lace were of opinion, that, in the mind of the noble 
aufferer, the bitterness of death would be assuaged, 
should he be strangled with a silken cord. In like 
manner, if I must be a public spectacle of poetical 
justice, let “ Constantia” be the sheriff’s officer to 
lead me forth, and I shall fancy that her thong is 
of silk, and each blow as soft as her own bosom. 

Mr* Saustbx 9 

YOUR very useful predecessors, the writers of 
periodical papers, have, at all times, devoted much 
of their talents ito the reformation of women. 
Volumes upon volumes have been written, exclu- 
sively for • our edification ; essays upon essays 
have satirized our follies, and still we are no better 
than we were a thousand years ago: remons- 
trance and mtreaty have been in vain,' and even 
« the world’s dread laugh” has been lost upon us ; 
for we are yet in the practice of the most abomi- 
nable vices, and incorrigible beings that we are 1 
we still require “ the chastisement” of your 
« gentle” pen. Some wholspme advice we have 
long expected from you, who would not depart: 
from the good old track of your ancestors, and, in 
41 a paper devoted principally to moral instruction, M 
we were conscious we were entitled to very liberal 
notice; for, as “ the influence of female principles 
on the character of men” is acknowledged to be 
“ wide and powerful,” it becomes the duty of every 
man, who can write at all, to incite us to virtue, 
by representing the frailties (or, if they please, the 
vices too) of human nature , in female forms, that we 
may be disgusted by their deformity. 

Nor have we any right to require of superior 
man an example of the virtue to which he would 
train u$; our state in society is a dependent one, 
and it is ours to be good and amiable, whatever 
may be the conduct of the men, to whom we are 
subjected. No doubt these scandal-loving ladies, 
of whom your suffering correspondents so piteously 
complain, have taken it into their wise heads loima* 
gioe that, it might beincumbent guioe dignity of tba$ 


virtue, to the practice of which they have been so 
loudly exhorted, to condemn, perhaps in terms a 
little harsh, the vices of those injured gentlemen ; 
but let them know, sir, how much they are de- 
ceived. Their presumption is a departure from 
that modest silence, so grateful in a woman, so en- 
chanting to man ! Hopeless, however, I fear, will 
be the task to persuade women, that silence is be- 
coming; for so dearly do they love to be heard, 
that they would much rather talk nonsense, than 
not talk at ajl. Our curiosity too, which you have 
so delicately touched upon, I think you will find it 
difficult to suppress. Indeed* Mr. Saunter, we 
have heard so muqh, and so often, of our grand- 
mother Eve, that 'I verily believe many women 
are become tenacious of this enormity, as their 
birth-right, and practice it as a filial compli- 
ment to her memory. They seem too to have 
picked up a foolish notion, that vice is vice, 
whether it wears petticoats or pantaloons: but 
here again how sadly are their limited understand- 
ings imposed on. Simple onesl will ye never 
learn to discriminate? Will you never know, that 
to ask questions, and to betray an anxious desire to 
learn the circumstances of any event, is, in man, a 
commendable endeavour to acquire knowledge, 
but, in woman, it is a mischievous and impertinent 
curiosity, for which they are justly reproached by 
the moralist, apd deserve the “ pointed finger of 
scorn?” 

For these and all other faults, to which wc are, as 
women, liable, it is very kind in you tp add your mite 
of “ gentle chastisement.” Nor will you find it very 
laborious, if you should promise us a column 
or two every week for this benevolent pur- 
pose. You will receive very liberal assistance (as 
your correspondents seem to testify); because it is 
by no means necessary that your satires should be 
appropriate to this country ; a fragment picked up 
by a friend in the streets of London, or even of 
Constantinople, would do just as well for a libel 
on the American women, as if it had been fabricat- 
ed in the metropolis of our own follies. Our 
moralists, I observe, are never very nice in this 
particular: they think, I suppose, if the remarks, 
which they have culled from European writers, on 
the wickedness or the folly of their females, are 
not applicable to us now, why, they will be, an 
hundred years hence, when overgrown wealth and 
luxury shall as naturally have produced them here, 
as they have arisen in those countries, where these 
evils have abounded; therefore, in the hope of 
longevity to their labours, they trust they shall do 
good in their day, when it comes. 

Go on then, sir, in your very acceptable under- 
taking ; be not dismayed by the angry frowns of 
ladies, who jnay “ smart with their wounds;” it is 
easy to compromise with them, by a little season- 
able flattery and coaxing about their charms, and 
their merits, and their “ influence on the charac- 
ters of men.” Tell them, that you do not mean to 
“ calumniate the female character,” but that it is 
your “duty to scourge impostors;” to make them 
what Nature intended they should be, all very 
good ; and when you can persuade them to believe 
you, bp assured t hey will be satisfied. 

J CONSTANT! A, . 


INTERESTING TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 

TBANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BELOW. 

FOR 9 MS PORT FOLIO . 

.....Non de mflis domiburot altentt 

Sed quod maois ad mos 

Peru vet, ct neecirt malum cst, agitamus. 

HORACE. 

IT may be remembered, that, in some late numbers 
of this paper, a friend and classical correspondent 
of the Editor communicated a review of a 
series of letters, relative to the United States, 
originally written in German, by Mr. Bulow, a 
disbanded Prussian officer. This “ Review” 
first appeared in the Spectator of the North , a 
literarv journal, published at Hamburgh. Th^ 
American translator of this article very justly 
remarks, that, as a literary article, connected 
with the history and character of the United 
States, it is peculiarly entitled to notice. The 
picture, which this Prussian delineator, or 
dauber, has drawn, is, in many respects, a fright- 
ful caricature; but, as it is often eminently use- 
ful to hear distinctly the reproaches of our ene- 
mies, the Editor of the Port Folio was of opinion, 
that to know even the an favourable sentiments, 
which a foreigner entertained of America, might 
interest some, and instruct others. The article* 
amounting nearly to a libel upon the country, 
was accordingly published. Meanwhile, a trans- 
lation of the entire work has been faithfully 
made, aqd kindly sent to the Editor, by a man 
of letters, whom Learning vindicates, as a fo* 
vourite, and whom the Editor is proud to call 
bis friend, It is proposed to publish a portion; 
and perhaps the whole of the journal of our Prus-r 
sian traveller* Amid much partiality, malig- 
nity, and misrepresentation, it contains some 
wholesome, though perhaps unpalatable truth, 
and much interesting description, conveyed in a 
style, far from phlegmatic* Of the translation* 
it only remains for the Editor to add, that, being 
close aud literal, something of the German 
idiom will strike the eye, and, occasionally some- 
thing of harshness in construction and sound may 
offeqd the ear, Oi the opinions of this prejudiced 
Prussian, it is unnecessary for the Editor to ex- 
press his frequent disapprobation. By publishing 
them in his journal, he Wmtes the pub}ic atten- 
tion, in the sure and lively hope, that many a 
scrutinizing eye will detect, and m an y an inge- 
nious hand describe, the fallapjes of an insolent 
and presumptuous writer. It cannot be pre- 
sumed, that a mere soldier^ subordinate to the 
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severity of Prussian discipline, could correctly 
appreciate the blessings of republican freedom. 
PREFACE. 

I NOW deliver to the public the result of my 
observations, concerning America. I was twice 
thei e : from September, 1791, to the 23d July, 
1792; and from 30th September, 1795, to 7th Oc- 
tober, 1796. 

When 1 returned to Europe the first time, I 
brought away not unfavourable ideas of America. 
A moral atmosphere, little agitated by the wind of 
passions, left me the impression of more goodna- 
ture, and more innocent manners, than we remark 
in the corruption of Europe. I did not consider 
the Americans, to be sure, as heroic republicans, 
but they appeared to me less selfish and malignant 
than the Europeans. All this was illusion, occa- 
sioned by that apparent calm in the passions. For, 
immediately upon my second arrival there, I found 
every thing altogether changed. Circumstances 
had brought into action that moral depravity, 
which existed before, without being puti nto mo- 
tion. 

Still, however, I defended, for some time, the 
virtue of the Americans, against the unanimous tes- 
timony of all foreigners; but at length, I too yield- 
ed to the force of evidence, and the official letters 
of General Washington gave me a full and clear 
insight into the national character of the people. 

These gradations of opiuion will be very easily 
remarked in my letters from America, which were 
published in the Minerva of Archenholz. The 
tenor of the first is far more advantageous to the 1 
Americans, than that of the following ones; and 
the last are by far the most to their disadvantage. 
However trifling, in other respects, the merit of 
these letters may be, it will be easy to recognize in 
them a sincere love of truth, which discards all 
other considerations, and whose only object is the 
information of the German public, concerning a 
subject, which interested or prejudiced writers 
have attempted to represent in so false a light. 

Perhaps, however, the impression of present 
immorality was too lively to be described with cold 
impartiality ; perhaps, alter things have been seen 
close at hand, they should be considered likewise 
at a certain distance; and, therefore, the first 
months after my return to Europe, when the im- 
pressions received in America were yet frt &h in 
my mind, were the fittest time to paint, the Ame- 
ricans, such as, in my opinion, they are. In this 
work is, therefore, contained ail that I can say to 
their advantage. That my judgments were not 
dictated by offended egotism ; that I have never been 
personally deceived, or otherwise injured, by any 
American, is what will, perhaps, be questioned; 
for, at this day, no man is credited for a pure, dis- 
interested love of truth. It will be likewise scarcely 
believed, that I write exempt from hatred ; for 
truth has often the appearance of satire. I am 
indeed animated with hatred; but it is hatred 
against vice, not against individuals, only inasmuch 
as thev are vicious. 

March 27, 1797. , 

THE REPUBLIC OF NORTH-AMERICA, 

IK I IS PRESENT CONDITION. 


VOL 1....PART I. 


THE PEOPLE....CH \P. 1. 


Insuflciency of published travels, faith respect to the 
knowledge of national character**, .Doctor Schopf 

....Bris50t.....Chatellux.ir...Wangenheim Bar- 

tram, History the principal test of character 

....Origin, 


IN order to form a correct judgment concern- 
ing a people, t fie impartial observer allows no 
great weight to the private accounts of travellers. 


For, when we consider the influence which egotism 
generally has upon their opinions, we must ac- 
knowledge, that we are not authorized to. adopt 
them for oracles. The cirdle of observation of bn 4 ot 
a few travellers is, besides, so limited, that they can- 
not properly draw from it any general conclusions. 
And finally, how many travellers are there, guided 
by an accurate spirit of observation, and thereby 
capable of abstracting general truths ? How 1 marly, 
impelled by a criminal self-interest, spread abroad 
relations wilfully false ?....A concurrence of mfcny 
travellers would indeed bring us near the truth; 
but as they so often contradict each other, there is 
little to be learnt from their journals. 

There have indeed certainly been some travel- 
lers, gifted with genius and a spirit of observation, 
who have published faithful pictures of the nations 
which they visited. But, as even so many admir- 
able faculties of the mind were not sufficient to 
procure for us true characterizing travels, unless 
when conducted by a rigorous love of truth, and a 
contempt of all personal considerations, I think I , 
may, without offence, maintain, that they are rare i 
phenomena, and that far the greater number must j 
be reckoned among the class, which I have just j 
mentioned. 1 

Among the travellers, who hive gotii through ' 
the United States, attd have published their re- 
marks, Doctor Schopf deserves to be mentioned as 
the man, who has painted things with the greatest 
likeness to the truth ; and thus, in this instance 
too, the Cerman natiofi has the merit of having 
done the most. Brissoty in His rapid journey 
through the country, either judged the people in- 
accurately, or purposely imputed to them other 
properties than those which he remarked. For 
one of his friends in America assured me, that, 
according to hifc own expression, he described the 
quakers as a model of virtue, in order to hold up 
to the French, at the beginning of their revolution, 
the image of a perfect republican for imitation. It 
was, forsooth, a singular idea, to consider the Penh - 
sylvanian quakers as models for a litely and war- 
like nation like the French. Chatcllux> who march- 
ed with the French army through part Of the 
country, was not in a situation to make himself 
sufficiently acquainted with the character of the 
people. The remarks of a certain Italian count, 
and of Wangenheim, relate chiefly to inanimate 
nature; and those of an English officer, who settles, 
for instance, in the country town of Lancaster, 
ten thousand inhabitants, whereas it contains, even 
at this day, only three thousand five hundred, are 
equally trivial and inaccurate. The letters of an 
American farmer paint, with a naivett, which 
forms the intermediate point between rusticity and 
civilization, the happy rural condition of a period, 
which ceased with the revolution. Finally, the 
writings of Americans themselves, such as Jm- 
lay and Bartram , are partially in favour of their 
country, at once heavy, declamatory, and ambitious 
to display unseasonable flowers of style. There is 
reason, therefore, to maintain, that what has hither- 
to been written of America, with respect tq the 
character of the people, is insufficient. 

We must, therefore, turn towards other sources 
than printed travels, for instructive information 
concerning the national character, and the princi- 
pal of these sources can be no other than history. 
For as the assemblage of actions, or the life of an 
individual unfolds his character, so the actions of 
a people, which its history relates, are the Ws^ and 
most explicit commentary upoq the national cha- 
racter. Arc we not, for instance, sufficiently ac- 
quainted wjtli the national character of fhe.Gu*eeks> 
Romans, and Carthaginians, by means of the his- 
tory of these renowned ancient nations? 

The political constitution of a people is another 
criterion of character, which is,, however^ com* j 
prized in their history. TKe Taws, or civil consti^ i 
tution, come next under consideration. These, 


however, for the most part, pourtray the govern- 
ment more than the people, because, by the poli- 
tical institutions of most nations, their governments 
possess the power of legislation, and, of course, 
laws can characterize the people, as expressions 
of the general will, only where the people them- 
selves possess the rights of sovereignty, or the 
legislative power. In representative constitutions, 
this will be, to a certain degree, the case. Gene- 
ral usages and manners, opinions and sentiipents. 
the modes of social intercourse, the vgeiieraf Wrstfc 
and public amusements, the judicial proceedings 
and characteristic anecdotes, are lastly the features, 
which strongly distinguish the peculiarities of nt* 
tional individuality. , 

The climate, the organization of tlie country, in 
a word, its natural constitution, are also things 
which are generally allowed to have a very consider- 
able influence upon the national character* When, 
therefore, it can be proved, by conclusions drawn 
from these circumstances, that a people must have 
such and such properties. Unless other weighty 
causes should counteract them, ^uid.when history 
supplies h confirmation & priori of this reasoning, 
iso that the nature of the country appears in prtt 
concerted harmdHy With the people duelling in it, 
every one will, as f believe, readily acknowledge, 
that a string presumptioh ariSeS, that cbflcW- 
sions could not be fat* remote from the truBb. Thfe 
origin of a peb$te,T niean the character of their ffl* 
cestors, must, for reasons which I shall set 'forth, bk 
taken largely ihtb consideration, m intmiriet dis- 
cerning me natibiial character; sind F shdlekdetf- 
voiir hereafter to ihdw why, contrary td tfee gefiif- 
ral opinion at this day, 1 vehturt to a$trib£litefc1% 
a great influence to religion. * ! 

These are, therefore, as t believe, the data, bV 
collecting and comparing which, a pretty acduritfe 
judgment concerning a nation mky be extracted 
from them. These are generally the fads, upoh 
which I shall ground my inquiries concerning thfe 
people of the United StateS of America. I shldi 
begin with some general con side rations; and, Si 
order to ascend to the first sources, pay friy fitfl 
attentions to the forefathers of the present Am* 
rlcans. 1 

( To be continued. J 
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FBOM SttOF OF HES8MS. COLON 

I DO not always, especially in my vacant Irotirs 
neglect a novel, merely because I am told by A 
dull searcher for matters of fact, that It is not Ayi- 
timate history. Of the ordinary trash of, a circu- 
lating library my friends will easily acquit me ' 9 f 
the suspiciOh of being studious. But I nave rfeati, 
even for the tenth time, the pages of Fielding^ the 
1 Quixote of Cervantes, and the Crippled Devil *of 
Le Sage, as well as the record of a Mary’s suffer- 
ings, and an Elizabeth’s glory, by Robertson a ltd 
Hume. I have seen real life, and found pregn&ht 
instruction in the Roderick Random of Smollet, 
the Cecilia of miss Burfcey, and the “Tale bf*fte 
Times,” by Mrs. West. If I pick Up & ydtuirie, 
elegantly written, sparkling with 'wit) tkile to 'Ma- 
ture, and a copy from life, what docs' it 1 imyirirt 
me Whether it w&s composed from monkish" an- 
nals, preserved in the library of the “ Facillt^Pbf 
Advocates,” or from the hints In tUi 'Addi&uri's. 
pocket-book. A good story* fe Ihe ssUpe, let A lt : Is- 
sue either from 44 knightly castles y or from ladies* 
bowers." 

' -'I • J k . 

‘ latest deh^eman's 1 Magazine, * Wy 

'eager curiosity ; lias Obtained from Lotiddn'* toa- * 
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Hubs the following admirably parody of the solilo- 
quy in Hamlet, He, who remembers the lively 
ode of Burns, or who advert* to the torment of a 
throbbing tooth, will smile at the poetical doubts 
suggested below. 

To have it out or not ? that is the question ; 

Whether *tis easier for a man to suffer 
The throbs and ‘shootings of a raging tooth. 

Or take up courage to sit down at once v 

And by extraction end them ;....a touch, no more. 

And with a single shock to feel we end 
The tedious aches and head-distracting pangs 
That we are subjedtto: *tis a relief 
Most wisely to be used; perchance wrench out 
A sound fleep-rooted fang: aye, there’s the risque; 

For, from a r bungler’s hands what mischief follows, 
When once the horrid instrument is fix’d. 

Allows no pause; there’s the respect 

That makes bur patience of so long endurance : 

For who would ever beapplying tinctures. 

Specific opiates, poppy, mandragora, . 

Magnets, metallic tractors, anodynes, 

The pois'nous drugs of mountebanks, or charms, 

That fond credulity of old women takes ; 

When be himself might his quietus get 
For a bare twopence in a barber’* shop ? 

Who’d sweat and groan whole sleepless nights in pain, 
But that the thought of torture worse than all, 

A broken jaw ! [which any mortal suffering 
Would straight fall frantic) harrows up the soul, 

And makes us rather bear our present torments, 

Than fly to others, that we never felt : 

Irresolution thus 4°th .make men cowards ; 

And heroes, of great enterprize and valour, 

Turn pale and sickly at bare sight of physic. 

Whilst women, weak and delicate of frame, 

Shrink not at operations slow and dreadful. 

2f or fear thr keenest knife. 

Hamlet, HI, x. 

Aa the writer of this article has frequent occa- 
sion in the way of business to drudge through the 
heaviness pf the modern pastoral* to laugh at ele- 
gies upon faded beauty , and to sneer at your Phi- 
landers and your Cory dons, nothing can more 
pleasantly describe this woeful style of poetry, than 
the following passage from one pf the gayest of 
the British writers. 

“ There are several ways ofbeing poetically sor- 
rowful on such occasions. The bard is now some 
pensive youth of science, who sits deploring among 
.the tombs. Again, he is Thyrsis complaining in 
ja circle of harmless sheep. How, ^Britannia sits 
upon her own shore, and gives loose to maternal 
tenderness; at another time, Parnassus, even the 
tnountain Parnassus gives way to sorrow- 

“ But the .most useful manner is this: Damon 
meets Menalcas, who has a most gloomy counte- 
nance. The shepherd asks his friend, whence that 
look of distress ? to which the other replies that 
Pollio is no more. If that be the case, then, Da- 
mon, let us retire to yonder bower, at some dis- 
tance off, where the cypress and the jessamine add 
fragrance to the breeze ; and let us weep alter- 
nately for Pollio, the friend of shepherds, and the 
patron of every muse. Ah, returns his fellow- 
shepherd, what think you rather of that grotto by 
the fountain side; the murmuring stream will 
help to assist our complaints, and a nightingale on 
a neighbouring tree will join her voice to the con- 
cert. When the place is thus settled, they begin. 
The brook stands still to hear their lamentation, 
the cows forget to graze, and the very tigers start 
from the forest with sympathetic concern....By the 
tombs of our ancestors, my dear Fum, I am quite 
unaffected in all this distress; the whole is liquid 
laudanum to my spirits; and a tyger of common 
sensibility has twenty times more tenderness 
than 1. 

The Sonnets of Charlotte Smith arc too mono- 
tonously mournful. They are like the ill-boding 
croak of the sinister raven, or like the sullen ding 
dong of funeral bells. 1 dislike this pungent style 
of grief, which, like an acid onion, compels the 
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irritated eye to weep. In America, the sources pf 
Chagrin are sufficiently multiplied, without the 
fictitious sorrows of the muse. One need not be 
“ alone and pensive” by the light of the moon to 
see much political and moral evil. Our “pesti- 
lence” does not content itself with u walking in dark • 
nesSf* but w rageth at noon day” 

A discontented Englishman, migratingto Ame- 
rica, and journalizing his voyage, thus introduces, 
pfter the manner of Brissot, Godwin, and the rest 
of that herd, the following commendation of a 
negro: 

“ The best seaman we had on hoard was a black, 
who discovered, in no respect , any mark of infe- 
riority to men of a lighter complexion. His grand- 
father was kidnapped, when a child, upon the coast 
of Africa, but his father is become an independent 
man , and is the cultivator of thirty acres of his own 
property upon Long-Island, in the state of Ncw- 
York, Stc.” 

We are astonished that this writer, who is one 
Mr. Toulmin^ a fugitive from the episcopal church, 
did not declare, that this sable worthy, now “ an 
independent man” was not fully competent to any 
service in our ohurch, or any office in our state. 
As “ we are all federalists, all republicans;” as we 
are all negroes, all white men, this African, the 
favourite of Mr. Toulmin, and the new philosophy, 
is certainly eligible to the first stations in a com- 
monwealth- The usual course of Nature, and a 
uniform train of facts are, however, militant both 
with the theory and the wishes of Mr. Joshua 
Toulmin. He may violently push up a weak man 
into the seat of judgment, or, with his ordaining 
hands, make a negro independent, but he cannot 
keep him so. In the turbid agitation of factious 
times, , base and ignorant men, like the scum of 
the reeking cauldron, are frequently uppermost . 
But the laws of nature, though they may be dis- 
turbed, are never abrogated. In the hocus pocus 
tricks of a revolution, the merry-andrews of the 
show may, by their dim light, cause Plausibility to 
appear like right Reason, and degraded Genius 
and Virtue to seem a shorn of their beams*” But 
the season of deception is short, and the phantoms 
of imposition iiee away. Briefly to show the 
grossness of this Toulmin theory, we will only re- 
quire this reverend friend to the rights of negroes 
to examine into the present history of his eleve • 
Mr. Toulmin describes this sooty independent as 
cultivating thirty acres of his own property , &c. 1 

think the date of this possession ^Vas 1797, or 1798. 
I will hazard a conjecture that the negro may 
now be sumamed Lackland^ and that, if he has not 
already grown weary of his galling freedom, he 
will, in no long time , s>eek the protection of a master . 
If this be not actually the case, it forms the first 
exception, of which the writer of this article has 
ever heard. After the character of an Ethiopian is 
once deteriorated by his being stolen by a Guinea 
captain from the shade of the palm-tree, and 
broiled in a rice plantation, by that worshipper of li- 
berty , a Virginia slave holder, it is not all the Con- 
dorcets, the Brissots, the Joshua Toulmins, or the 
abolition societies that ever were deluded by the 
glare of false philosophy, who Gan make him free 
and equal like those, who have immemorially lived 
under another condition of society. A sober man, 
who remembers history and consults Experience, 
whose sentiments are old-fashioned, and who res- 
pects most those forms of government, which are 
strong and durable, cannot but deride the mon- 
strous theories, so much in vogue, which, in the 
chace of visionary perfection, have wholly lost 
sight of truth and utility. u You think,” said Ed- 
mund Burke* to the mountebanks of the french 


* This great and good man, after reading the history of 
the decline and fill of the Athenian and Spartan republic f 


national assembly, “ you think you arc combating 
prejudice , while you are actually at war with na- 
ture.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 

f7f£ LIFE OF CMATTERFOM * 

[The life of Chatterton, one of the most brilliant and 
unfortunate of mankind, will attract the attention of all, 
who have a heart to be touched by human miseries, or 
imagioationa to be captivated by what is most exquisite 
in poetry. To the fame of this hapless youth, a crowd of 
judges have borne the amplest testimony. For a wonder- 
ful prematurity of talents ; for an invincible industry, and 
a boundless invention, he has been justly considered at a 
dazzling miracle in the history of literature. He was a 
magician ; and the potency of his poetical spells has 
confounded the reasonings, even of veteran incredu- 
lity. With the u wdld wit” of Sharspeeare, with 
the sublime conceptions of Milton, and the “ long re- 
sounding march” of Deyden, this boy bard rushed nuked 
into the amphitheatre of lije t and sustained a brilliant part, 
though his spectators were contemptuous and cold. His 
misfortunes and his errors were manifold. Let the first 
be deeply deplored, and the last charitably forgiven. In 
the splendour of his endowments, men have nearly lost 
sight of all but his last indiscretion. Even the aosterer 
moralist has wept over the early grave of ill-starred ge- 
nius. Like a plausive critic, Dr. Knox has recounted 
his talents, and has lamented his eccentricities, like a 
candid friend. Dr. Gregory has almost become his 
apologist; and Dr. Johnson, who visited Bristol to inves- 
tigate hit history, declared, that he was “ the moat extra- 
ordinary young man he had ever encountered.”] 

THOMAS CHATTERTON, a youth, whose 
early and extraordinary talents, and tragical end, 
have rendered him an object of much interest and 
curiosity, was the posthumous son of a person in 
humble life at Bristol, in which city he was horn, 
in November, 1752. He was slow in attaining the 
first rudiments of learning ; and it was not till he 
had been delighted with the illuminated capitals of 
an old manuscript, that he took to learning his 
letters. This circumstance, and his being taught 
to read out of a black-letter bible, will doubtless be 
thought, by the partizans of the theory of associa- 
tion, to have had a great share in the peculiar turn 
to the imitation of antiquities, which he afterwards 
displayed. 

All the scholastic education he received was at 
a charity-school, where no language was taught 
but the mother-tongue. Here he remained some 
time undistinguished, except that a pensive gravity 
of demeanour assimilated him rather to the man 
than the boy. About his tenth year, a taste for 
reading disclosed itself, which thenceforth became 
a kind of ruling passion. He hired and borrowed 
books as he had opportunity ; and, between his 
eleventh and twelfth year, he drew up a catalogue 
of those he had read, amounting to seventy, which 
chiefly consisted of history and divinity. It is not 


of the Roman republic, of the Swiss republic, and of the 
English republic, when the experiment was, after a long 
course of kingly government, fairly tried by Cromwell and 
fully refuted by a whole people , who joyfully received back 
the most dissolute of the Stuarts, had no great confidence 
in the magnificent promises of the prattlers about the rivhtt 
of man. At the commencement of the French revolution, 
he saw the instability of a popular government, and he pro- 
phesied its downfal. In the nervous words of the most 
venerable of volumes, “ He that saw it bare %vittiess t and hie 
witness is true.” The French republic is no more, and it 
is not only dead, but damned, without even the chance of 
a requiem from the most jocund among the soldiers of Buo- 
naparre. It was all in vain to talk to Mr. Burke of the 
peculiar advantages, which the French republic, or any 
other republic possessed of trying the experiment upon a 
great scale. He was no more disposed to compliment the 
wisdom of a statesman, who on this idea should predict du- 
rability to the commonwealth, than to extol the delicacy and 
cleanliness of one, who being urged by the most humiliating 
of nature's necessities, should congratulate himself that he 
had chosen a t vide and open plain as the theatre of his offen- 
sive exhibition. 
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absolutely certain how soon he began to write 
verses, but he had certainly composed some at 
twelve years of age; and he now began to show 
that ardour of mind, and versatility of parts, by 
which he was afterwards so strongly characterized. 
In his fifteenth year, he left school, and was ar- 
ticled to a scrivener at Bristol, in the lowest form 
of apprenticeship. Though, in this situation, he 
underwent much confinement, yet his leisure was 
great, and he employed a large portion of it in 
literary pursuits. It was in the year 1768, that 
he first began to attract notice from the fruits of 
his studies, but, on this subject, it is necessary to 
enter into some preliminary explanations* 

Tn the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 
which was founded or rebuilt by W. Canynge, an 
eminent merchant of Bristol, in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV (the 15th century), there is a room, in 
which were deposited six or seven chests, one of 
which was called Mr. Canynge’s coffer. This 
chest had formerly been secured by six keys, en- 
trusted to different persons ; but, in process of 
time, the keys were lost; and when, about 1727, in 
consequence of a notion that the chest contained 
some title-deeds, an order was made for its exami- 
nation, the locks were broken open. The deeds 
found in it were taken away, but a number of other 
manuscripts were left exposed to casual depreda- 
tion. Many of them were carried off ; but the 
father of Chatterton, whose uncle was sexton to the 
church, was insatiable in his plunder, and removed 
baskets foil of parchments, of which, however, he 
made no better use, than as covers to hooks. Young 
Chatterton is said, soon after the commencement 
of his clerkship, to have been accidentally struck 
with one of these parchments, converted into his 
mother’s thread-paper, and, on inquiiy, to have 
obtained a remaining hoard of them yet unused. 
Whatever were the fact of his first knowledge of 
them, he appears early to have formed the design 
of converting the circumstance into a system of 
literary forgery. In the variety of his studies, 
antiquities had occupied a favourite place. He 
dabbled in heraldry, and made collections of old 
English words from glossaries. 

Upon the opening of the new bridge at Bristol, 
in October, 1760, a paper appeared in Farley’s 
Bristol Journal, entitled, 44 A Description of the 
I'ryars first passing over the Old Bridge, taken 
from an ancient Manuscript.” This was traced to 
Chatterton ; and, on being interrogated about its 
origin, after some variation of account, he at 
length asserted, that it came from the chest above 
mentioned, in Redcliffe church. He next propo- 
gated a rumour, that certain ancient pieces of 
poetry had been found in the same place, the 
authors of which were Thomas Canynge, and an 
intimate friend of his, one Thomas Rowley, a priest. 
Mr. Catcott, an inhabitant of Bristol, of an inquir- 
ing turn, hearing of this report, was directed to 
Chatterton, from whom he readily obtained, with- 
out reward, various poetical pieces, under the name 
of Rowley. These were communicated to Mr. 
Barret, surgeon, who was then writing a history of 
Bristol. They met with credit, and acquired for 
Chatterton the patronage and friendship of Barett 
and Catcott. These pieces were all written upon 
small pieces of vellum, and passed for the original 
MSS. Chatterton was occasionally gratified with 
money for his presents, and books were lent him 
for the prosecution of his studies, which began to 
be very multifarious. About this time, his inti- 
mate companions observed in him extraordinary 
Jits of poetic enthusiasm, particularly when walk- 
ing in the meadows near Redcliffe, and talking 
about, or reading the pretended productions of his 
Rowley. No doubt he was then labouring with 
that inspiration of the muse, which is scarcely a 
iittion in the breast of real genius. 

In 1769, he made a still bolder effort to raise 
to public notice. He wrote a letter to the 


honourable Horace Walpole, well known for his 
curious researches in literature and the arts, offer- 
ing to furnish him with some accounts of a series 
of eminent painters, who had flourished at Bristol, 
at the same time mentioning the discovery of the 
old poems, and enclosing two small pieces as a 
specimen. To a very polite reply, requesting far- 
ther information, Chatterton returned an answer, 
stating his condition in life, and hinting a wish to 
be freed from an irksome and servile profession, 
and placed in a situation more favourable to the 
pursuit of elegant studies. Mr. Walpole commu- 
nicated the papers to Gray and Mason, who, with- 
out hesitation, pronounced them forgeries. This 
occasioned a cold and monitory letter from him to 
Chatterton, which so offended the high-spirited 
youth, that he immediately demanded back the 
manuscripts, alleging that they were the property 
of another. Walpole, then about to depart for 
Paris, neglected to send them back ; and, on his 
return, found a very resentful letter from Chatter- 
ton, peremptorily requiring the papers, and telling 
Walpole, 44 that he would not have dared to use 
him so, had he not been acquainted with the nar- 
rowness of his circumstances.” Walpole then 
enclosed them in a blank cover, and thus the cor- 
respondence ended. 

His conduct on this occasion has subjected him 
to much obloquy, and he has been charged with 
suffering this flower of genius to be blighted by 
neglect, and even has been made remotely acces- 
saiy to Chatterton’s unhappy end. But to this he 
has very properly replied, that Chatterton could 
appear to him in no other light, than that of a 
young man, disgusted with his proper profession, 
and attempting to obtain his notice, by passing a 
forgery upon him. Whatever were the merit of 
the pieces, as he himself imputed them to another, 
they implied no singular abilities in him. The 
neglect of returning them was, however, a fault, 
though one apparently of no great consequence. 

Chatterton had, before this time, commenced a 
cqrreapondence with the Town and Country Maga- 
zine, and various communications from him are 
printed in the numbers for that work in 1769, con- 
sisting of matters relative to antiquity, of extracts 
from the pretended Rowley, and of pieces entitled, 
44 Saxon Poems, written in the style of Ossian.”.... 
He also became a very prolific writer in satire, 
particularly of the political kind. In March, 1770, 
he composed a satirical poem of 1300 lines, en- 
titled, 4 * Kew Gardens,” the object of which was 
to abuse the princess-dowager of Wales and lord 
Bute, together with the principal partizans of 
ministry in Bristol; nor did he spare some of his 
own friends and patrons. His character, indeed, 
upon developing itself, did not appear in the most 
favourable light. His confidence in his powers 
rendered him proud and imperious; and some of 
his productions show great laxity of principle, 
though it is affirmed that his conduct was suffi- 
ciently regular. He had openly renounced his 
belief in the Christian religion, one effect of which 
was to render the idea of suicide no longer an 
object of horror to him. A declared intention of 
this kind was the immediate cause of his leaving 
the service of Mr. Lambert, the person to whom 
he was apprenticed. Upon his desk was found a 
paper, entitled, 44 the last will and testament of 
Thomas Chatterton,” in which he avowed his in- 
tention to put an end to his life on the following 
day, which was Easter Sunday, 1770. On disco- 
vering it, Mr. Lambert immediately dismissed him 
from bis house and service, in which he had lived 
two years and upwards of nine months. As he did 
not then put his threat into execution, it is proba- 
ble that it was an artifice to obtain his dismission ; 
especially as he had frequently before terrified 
Mr. Lambert’s mother and the servants with simi- 
lar intimr.tioiis* He had acquired so little law in 


this situation, that he was unable to draw up a le- 
gal discharge from his apprenticeship. 

London was now the great object of his views, 
as the only proper mart for his abilities ; and an 
intimate friend of Chatterton has furnished us with 
his own account of his plans for the metropolis. 

44 My first attempt,” said he, 44 shall be in the li- 
terary way: the promises I have received are suf- 
ficient to dispel doubt : but should 1, contrary to 
expectation, find myself deceived, I will in that 
case turn methodist preacher. Credulity is as 
potent a deity as ever, and a new sect may easily 
be devised. But if that too should fail me, my 
last and final resource is a pistol.” This is cer- 
tainly not the language of a simple ingenuous 
youth, 44 smit with the love of sacred song'*....a 
Beattie’s minstrel, as some of Chatterton’s senti- 
mental admirers have chosen to paint him. On 
his arrival in London, he applied to the booksel- 
lers, his former correspondents, and immediately 
engaged in a variety of literary labours, which re- 
quired equal industry and versatility of parts. A 
history of England, a history of London, a maga- 
zine, essays in the daily papers, and songs for the 
public gardens, were among his actual or project- 
ed tasks. Above all , party politics were his dar- 
ling pqrsuit. He connected himself as intimately 
as he could with the patriots of the day ; and was 
| extravagantly elated with an introduction to the 
celebrated city magistrate, Mr. Btckfbrd. Soon 
finding, however, that money was scarce on the 
opposition side, he observed to a friend, that 44 he 
was a poor author, who could write on both 
sides and he was not long in adopting this pru- 
dential maxim. For a time, it appears that he in- 
dulged himself in the most sanguine hopes of, at- 
taining distinction and affluence by the exertions 
of his pen ; and his letters to his friends were filled 
with visionary projects of this sort, excusable in a 
youth not eighteen. It is right to mention, as a 
proof of the tenderness of his social affections, that 
the prospect of being able to subsist his family? 
and raise them from their humble sphere, appears 
to have given him peculiar pleasure; nor did he 
omit to send them little presents out of his first 
gains. His taste for dissipation, however, kept 
pace with his hopes ; and he asserts, that 44 to 
quent places of public amusement is as necessary 
to him as food.” Yet it would seem, that with re- 
spect to the grosser pleasures of sense, he still pre- 
served a temperate restriction. What occasioned 
the very sudden change in his expectations, does 
not clearly appear. He probably found that he 
had nothing to hope from the patronage of the 
great, and that he must henceforth depend upon 
the booksellers for a scanty and hard-earned sup- 
port. This severely mortified his pride, and seems 
to have disgusted him with Lis literary labours* 
He even wished to quit the scene of his disappoint- 
ment, and made an unsuccessful attempt to obtain 
the very undesirable post of surgeon’S-mate to the 
coast of Africa. The remainder of his history is 
short and melancholy. Falling into a state of indi- 
gence, which is not easily accounted for, suppos- 
ing him to have continued his exertions even, m a 
moderate degree, he was reduced to the want of 
necessary food. Yet such was his pride, that he 
refused, as a sort of insult, an invitation to a din- 
ner with his hostess, on the day preceding his- 
death, assuring her he was not hungry. This was 
on August 24, 1770; and he soon after swallowed 
arsenic in water, the consequences of which proved 
fatal on the ensuing day. He was then in lodg- 
ings m Brooke-strect, Holborn. His remains were 
interred in the burying-ground of Shoe-lane work- 
house. Thus, a prey to all the horrors of despair, 
friendless, and forlorn, poor Cbaiterton terminated 
a life, which he had not enjoyed above eighteen 
complete years* 

To enter into more minute particulars concern- 
ing the moral character of Chatterton seems unae- 
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issaiy ; but the character of his genius demands 
further discussion. It seems agreed that its 
measure should be taken from the poems publish- 
under the name of Rowley ; for that they are 
tally the product of the age and person, to whom 
Le attributed them, is a supposition* now abandon- 
by all, who pretend to literary discernment, 
‘heir authenticity, it is trule, was at first defended 
ry great names, especially of the antiquarian class, 
brho too often hare proved the dupes to their fond- 
ness for the wonders of antiquity. But, exclusive 
bf strong external marks of suspicion, internal evi 
idence is abundantly sufficient to decide the ques- 
tion. That an unknown writer of the fifteenth 
Century should, in productions never heard of, but 
made to be locked up in a chest, so far surpass the 
taste and attainments of his age, as to write pieces 
of uniform correctness, free from all vulgarity and 
puerility, requiring nothing but a change of spel< 
ling to become harmonious to a modern ear, and 
even containing measures peculiar to the present 
age of English poetry, may safely be pronounced 
a moral impossibility ; that such could be produced 
by a boy of fifteen or sixteen is only extraordinary , 
“ Rowley’s Poems” were first collected in an octa- 
vo volume by Mr. Tyrwhit, and afterwards splen- 
didly published in quarto by Dean Milles, presi- 
dent of the society of antiquaries. They consist 
of pieces of all the principal classes of poetical 
composition; tragedies, lyric and heroic poems, 
pastorals, epistles, ballads, kc. Many of them 
abound in sublimity and beauty, and display won 
derful powers of imagination and facility of com- 
position ; yet there is also much of the common- 
place flatness and extravagance, that might be 
expected from a juvenile writer, whose fertility was 
greater than his judgment, and who had fed his 
mind upon stores collected with more avidity than 
choice. The spelling is designedly uncouth ; and 
strange. words are copiously besprinkled, which 
good judges say were never the diction of any one 
age of English literature, but are culled from glos- 
saries. There is no doubt that these peculiarities 
have thrown a veil over tho defects of the poems, 
and have aggrandized their beauties, by referring 
the imagination, even of those, who were disbe- 
lievers of their genuineness, to a remote age, when 
they would have been really wonders. Yet they 
must ever be looked upon as very extraordinary 
productions of a boy, and will perpetuate the name 
of Chatterton among those of the most remarkable 
examples of premature genius. Of his avowed 
writings a miscellaneous volume was published in 
1778 , followed by a supplement in 1786. These, 
though upon the whole inferior to his Rowley, dis- 
play the same versatility and quickness of parts, 
and are not without some passages of striking me- 
rit. It has been concluded by many of the warm 
admirers of Chatterton, that had he been born un- 
der happier auspices, and lived to the maturity 
of his faculties, he would have risen to the very 
first rank of English poetry. But this may be a 
mistaken opinion. The history of literature af- 
fords many instances of the promise of youth re- 
maining unfulfilled in mature years ; and it is not 
unlikely that his imagination would early have ex- 
hausted itself, without being succeeded by any 
other quality of the mind in an equal measure, 
His disposition appears likewise to have been too 
volatile to have allowed him steadily to have pur- 
sued perfection in any one walk. The uncommon 
talents and melancholy fate of Chatterton have 
caused many tributes to be paid to his memory, 
some of them in strains highly animated and pa- 
thetic. That in these poetical commemorations 
his merits should have been exaggerated, his faults 
extenuated, and his catastrophe represented rather 
as a stain upon his countrymen than himself, is 
perhaps excusable ; but a deviation from truth in 
the sober narration of a biographer admits of no 
apology. 


FROM THE MICROCOSM. 

Fabula nullius veneris, sine pondere, et arte no*. 

A silly story, without weight or art. 

NOVEL-WRITING has, by some late authors* 
been aptly enough stiled the younger sister of Ro- 
mance. A. family likeness, indeed, is very evi- 
dent ; and in their leading features, though in the 
one in a more enlarged, and in the other on a 
more contracted scale, a strong resemblance is 
easily discoverable between them. 

An eminent characteristic of each is fiction ; a 
quality, which they possess, however, in very dif- 
ferent degrees. The fiction of romance is restrict- 
ed by no fetters of reason, or of truth ; but gives a 
loose to lawless imagination, and transgresses, at 
will, the bounds of time and place, of nature and 
possibility. The fiction of the other, on the con- 
trary, is shackled with a thousand restraints ; is 
checked in her most rapid progress by the barriers 
of reason ; and bounded in her most excursive 
flights by the limits of probability. 

To drop our metaphors: we shall not indeed 
find in novels, as in romances, the hero sighing 
respectfully at the feet of his mistress, during a ten 
years courtship in a wilderness ; nor shall we be 
entertained with the history of such a tour, as that 
of saint George; who, mounting his horse one 
morning in Cappadocia, takes his way through 
Mesopotamia, then turns to his right into Illyria, 
and so by way of Grecia and Thracia, arrives in the 
afternoon in England. To such glorious violations 
as these of time and place, romance writers have 
an exclusive claim. Novelists usually find it more 
convenient to change the scene of courtship from 
a desert to a drawing-room ; and far from thinking 
it necessary to lay a ten years siege to the affec- 
tions of their heroine, they contrive to carry their 
point in an hour or two ; as well for the sake of 
enhancing the character of their hero, as for esta- 
blishing their favourite maxim of love at Jirst sight: 
and their hero, who seldom extends his travels be- 
yond the turnpike road, is commonly content to 
chuse the safer, though less expeditious, convey- 
ance of a post-chaise, in preference to such a horse 
as that of saint George. 

But these peculiarities of absurdity alone except- 
ed, we shall find, that the novel is but a more 
modern modification of the same ingredients, 
which constitute the romance ; and that a recipe 
for the one may be equally serviceable for the com 
position of the other. 

A romance (generally speaking), consists of a 
number of strange events, with a hero in the middle 
of them ; who, being an adventurous knight, wades 
through them to one grand design, namely, the 
emancipation of some captive princess, from the 
oppression of a merciless giant; for the accom- 
plishment of which purpose, he must pet at nought 
all the incantations of the caitiff magician ; must 
scale the ramparts of his castle ; and baffle the vi- 
gilance of the female dragon, to whose custody his 
heroine is committed. 

Foreign as they may at first sight seem from the 
purposes of a novel, we shall find, upon a little ex- 
amination, that these are in fact the very circum- 
stances, upon which the generality of them are 
built; modernized indeed, in some degree, by 
the trifling transformations of merciless giants in 
to austere guardians, and of sbe-dragons into 
maiden aunts. We must be contented also that 
the heroine, though retaining her tenderness, be 
divested of her royalty ; and in the hero, we must 
give up the knight-errant for the accomplished fine 
gentleman. 

Still, however, though the performers are chang- 
ed, the characters themselves remain nearly the 
same. In the guardian we trace all the qualities, 
which distinguish his ferocious predecessor; sub- 


stituting only, in the room of magical incantations, 
a little plain cursing and swearing; and the mai- 
den aunt retains all the prying vigilance, and sus- 
picious malignity; in short every endowment but 
the claws, which characterize her romantic coun- 
terpart. The hero of a novel has not indeed any 
opportunity of displaying his courage in the scal- 
ing of a rampart, or his generosity in the deliver- 
ance of enthralled multitudes; but as it is neces- 
sary that a hero should signalize himself by both 
these qualifications, it is usual to manifest the one 
by climbing the garden wall, or leaping the park 
paling, in defiance of u steel traps and spring guns 
and the other, by flinging a crown to each of the 
post-boys, on alighting from his chaise and four. 

In the article of interviews, the two species of 
composition are pretty much on an equality, pro- 
vided only, that they are supplied with a “ quantum 
sitfficit" of moonlight, which is an indispensible re- 
quisite ; it being the etiquette for the moon to ap- 
pear particularly conscious on these occasions. 
For the adorer, when permitted to pay his vows at 
the shrine of his Divinity, custom has established 
in both cases a pretty universal form of prayer. 

Thus far the writers of novel and romance seem 
to be on a very equal footing ; to enjoy similar ad- 
vantages, and to merit equal admiration. We are 
now come to a very material point, in which ro- 
mance has but slender claims to comparative ex- 
cellence; I mean the choice of names and titles • 
However lofty and sonorous the names of Amadis 
and Orlando; however tender and delicate may be 
those of Zorayda and Roxana, are they to be com- 
pared with the attractive alliteration, the seducing 
softness of Lydia Lovemore, and Sir Harry Har- 
lowe ; of Frederic Freelove, and Clarissa Clear- 
starch? Or can the simple u Don Belianis of 
Greece,” or the “ Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom,” trick out so enticing a title page, and awakea 
such pleasing expectations, as the “ Innocent 
Adultery,” the “ Tears of Sensibility,” or the 
M Amours of the Count de D * * * **, and L.—y 
. ... _ . _ ?»• 


It occurs to me, while I am writing this, that a 3 
there has been, of late years, so considerable a con- 
sumption of names and titles , as to have exhausted 
all the efforts of invention, and ransacked all the 
alliterations of the alphabet, it may not be amiss 
to inform all novelists, male and female, who, 
under these circumstances, must necessarily wish, 
with Falstaff, to know u where a commodity of good 
names may be bought ,” that, at my Warehouse for 
Wit, I have laid in a great number of the above 
articles, of the most fashionable and approved pat- 
terns. Ladies may suit themselves with avast va- 
riety, adapted to every composition of the kind; 
whether they may chuse them to consist of two 
adjectives only, as the “ Generous Inconstant,”.... 
the “ Fair Fugitive,”— .or the name of a place, as 

Grogram Grove,” u Gander Greert,” or 

whether they prefer the still newer method, of 
coupling persons and things with an “ or,” as 
“ Louisa; or, the Purling Stream, Estifania; 
or, the Abbey in the Dale,”....* 4 Eliza; or, the 
Little House on the Hill.” Added to these, I have 
a complete assortment of names, for every indivi- 
dual that can find a place in a novel ; from the 
Belviles and Beverlevs of high life, to the Humph- 
reyses and Gubbinses of low ; suited to all ages, 
ranks, and professions; to persons of every stamp, 
and characters of every denomination. 

In painting the scenes of low life , the novel again 
enjoys the most decisive superiority. Romance 
indeed sometimes makes use of the grosser senti- 
ments, and less refined affections of the squire and 
confidante, as a foil to the delicate adoration, the 
platonic purity, which murks the love of the hero, 
and suits the sensibility of his mistress. But where 
shall we find such a thorough knowledge of nature, 
such, an insight into the human heart, as is dis- 
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playe.l by our novtlists, when, as an agreeable re- 
lief from the insipid sameness of polite insincerity, 
they condescend to pourtray, in coarse colours, the 
workings of more genuine passions in the bosom 
of Dolly, the dairy-maid, or Hannah, the house- 
maid ? 

When, on such grounds, and on a plan usually 
▼cry similar to the one I have here endeavoured to 
sketch, are founded by far the greater number of 
those novels, which crowd the teeming catalogue 
of a circulating library, is it to be wondered at, that 
they arc sought out with such avidity, and run 
through with such delight, by all those (a consi- 
derable part of my fellow-citizens), who cannot 
resist the impulse of curiosity, or withstand the 
allurements of a title page ? Can we be surprised, 
that they look forward, with expecting eagerness, 
to that inundation of delicious nonsense, with 
which the press annually overflows, replete as it 
is with stories without invention, anecdotes with- 
out novelty, observations without aptness, and re- 
flections without morality ? 

Under this description come the generality of 
these performances* There are, no doubt, a mul- 
titude of exceptions. The paths, which a Field- 
ing and a Richardson have trodden, must be sa- 
cred. Were I to prophane these by impertinent 
criticism, I might with justice be accused of avow- 
ed enmity to wit ; of open apostacy from true feel- 
ing and true taste. 

But let me hope to stand excused from the 
charge of presumption, if even here I venture 
•ome observations, which I am confident must have 
occurred to many; and to which almost every- 
body, when reminded of them, will be ready to 
give a hearty concurrence. 

Is not the novel of Tom Jones, however excel- 
lent a work in itself, generally put too early into 
our hands, and proposed too soon to the imitation 
of children ? That it is a character drawn faith- 
fully from nature, by the hand of a master, most 
accurately delineated, and most exquisitely finish- 
ed, is indeed indisputable. But is ft not also a 
character, in whose shades the lines of right and 
wrong, of propriety and misconduct, are so inti- 
mately blended, and softened into each other, as 
to render it too difficult for the indiscriminating 
eye of childhood to distinguish between rectitude 
and error? Are not its imperfections so nearly 
allied to excellence, and does not the excess of its 
good qualities bear so strong an affinity to imper- 
fection, as to require a more matured judgment, a 
more accurate penetration, to point out the line 
where virtue ends and vice begins ? The argu- 
ments urged in opposition to this are, that it is a 
faithful copy of nature. Undoubtedly it is....but 
k nature to be held up to the view of childhood in 
every light, however unamiable ; to be exhibited 
in every attitude, however unbecoming? The 
hero’s connection with miss Seagrim, for instance, 
and the supposed consequences of it are very na- 
tural, no doubt: are they therefore objects worthy 
•f imitation ? But that a child must admire the cha- 
racter, is certain; that he should wish to imitate 
what he admires, follows of course; and that it is 
much more easy to imitate faults than excellencies, 
is an observation too trite, I fear, not to be well 
founded. A character virtuous and amiable in the 
aggregate, but vicious in particular parts, is much 
more dangerous to a mind, prone to imitation, as 
that of youth naturally is, than one wicked and vi- 
cious in the extreme. The one is an open assault 
of an avowed enemy, which every one has judg- 
ment to see, and consequently fortitude to resist; 
the other is the treacherous attack of an insidious 
invader; who makes the passions his agents to 
blind the judgment, and bribes the understanding 
to betray the heart. Such is the character of 
Jones. He interests our affections at the moment 
that his actions revolt against our ideas of propri- 
ety ; nor can even his infidelity to Sophia, however 


ungfateful, nor his connection with lady Bellaston, 
though perhaps the most degrading situation, in 
which human nature can be viewed, materially 
lessen him in our esteem and admiration. On 
these grounds, therefore, though there cannot be 
a more partial admirer of the work itself, 1 cannot 
hesitate a moment to consider that M faultless mon- 
ster, ** sir Charles Grandison, whose insipid unifor- 
mity of goodness it is so fashionable to decry, far 
the more preferable to be held up to a child as an 
object of imitation. The only objection urged to 
this is, that Grandison is too perfect to be imitated ! 
with success. And to what does this argument 
amount ? truly this, it tends to prove, that an imi- 
tator cannot come up to his original ; consequently 
the surest way to become a Jones, is to aim at 
being a Grandison ; for according to that argu- 
ment, let a man rate his virtue at the highest 
price, and the natural biass of his passions will 
make him abate something of his valuation. Hence 
therefore the character of Grandison is assuredly 
the properer pattern of the two. An attempt at 
the imitation of that, must necessarily be produc- 
tive of some attainment in virtue. The character 
of Jones can neither operate as an incitement to 
virtue nor a discouragement from vice. He is too 
faulty for the one, and too excellent for the other. 
Even his good qualities must, on an undiscerning 
mind, have a bad effect; since, by fascinating its 
affections, they render it blind to its foibles ; and 
the character becomes the more dangerous, in pro- 
portion as it is the more amiable. 

But to return from this long digression, to the 
consideration of novels in general. Some of my 
fellow-citizens may perhaps conjecture, that I have 
affected to undervalue them from interested mo- 
tives; and that I would wean them from their 
study of them, for the purpose only of increasing 
the demand for my own lucubrations. To wipe 
off any suspicions of the kind, and to prove to them 
that my only motives are a view to their advan- 
, tage, I promise, in the course of a few numbers, 

! to point out to the observation, and recommend to 
the perusal of professed novel readers, a set of 
[ books, which they now treat with undeserved con- 
tempt ; but from which I will prove, that they may 
derive, at least, as much entertainment, and cer- 
tainly much more useful instruction, than from the 
dull details of unmeaning sentiment, and insipid 
conversation ; of incidents the most highly unna- 
tural, and events the most uninteresting. 


LEVITY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Sir, 

The following, I have been assured by a friend, 
is an exact copy of a hand- bill, which circulated 
in this city, about fifteen years ago, I think you 
will agree with me that it is a curiosity worth pre- 
serving* 

I am, Sec. 

A. B. 

I Jean le Merian bein trou necessite oblige to 
teach la langue francais to de peuple, I be glad 
you send your childs a moi. Je demeure toder 
ind Second street. 

All my liesure hour I make sausage a vende.... 
O ! I forgit to tell how mush I ave for teach de 
school....4 dollars quarter and 4d. entrance for 
teach de plus police langue d’Europe. 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

F DM ALE FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

FULL DRESS. 

I. The train and body of white satin, with a short 
robe sf fine muslin over it. Full sleeves also of 


muslin* The whole trimmed with satin * and steel 
or silver beads, turban of crape and satin trimmed 
the same as the dress, the hair very long, hanging 
in light curls over the face. 

II. The body and train of yellow 6atin or silk, 
trimmed with awansdown, the sleeves and petti- 
coat of white crape, and the former ornamented 
with gold trimming. A turban of white muslin 
with a yellow feather in front, and a fancy Bower 
on the left side. Yellow shoes. 

III. A robe of silk with full sleeves of white 
crape, the body made very low before, with fuJ 
fronts of white crape drawn over the bosom. A 
turban of crape and satin, the hair dressed very 
long in curls hanging over the face. 

MORNING DRESS. 

I. A plain muslin dress, drawn round the body. 
A large handkerchief-shaped veil, thrown careless- 
ly over the head. 

II. A bonnet of yellow or huff velvet, orna- 
mented with three ostrich feathers. A large 
shawl. 

IIL A bonnet of blue velvet with a short lace 
veil, a cloak of figured velvet or satin, trimmed all 
round with a very deep lace. 

IV. A pelise of velvet, with a large velvet bon- 
net, ornamented with a feather and flower. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The prevailing colours are straw, yellow, and 
rose. Ostrich feathers and fancy flowers are the 
prevailing ornaments for the head. Silver and 
steel beads are very much used for the head, 
and for trimming dresses. White satin Spanish 
hats arc much worn for dress* 


LITERARY NOTICE. 

MR. JOHN MORGAN, bookseller, of this city, 
has just published Mackenzie's Voyages from 
Montreal, across the contintnt of North- America, 
to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans. It is with very 
great pleasure we are enabled to announce so early 
a correct American edition of this invaluable work, 
This edition is illustrated by maps, recommended 
by the well known name of Arrowsmith, and with 
a spirited portrait of the author, in whose expres- 
sive features may be discerned all the enterprise, 
intrepidity, and genius of the Scottish character. 
His indefatigable labour, and his useful researches, 
have been already rewarded, by a title from his 
munificent prince, and by the liberal applause of a 
discerning nation, quick to observe, and eager te 
remunerate, talents and virtue. Of this interest- 
ing traveller, the brother to Henry Mackenzie, the 
Addison of Edinburgh, we shall say more in pur 
next paper, in which we shall take occasion to in- 
troduce some passages of his journal, which wiM 
amuse and edify our readers. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

IT is confidently asserted, that Mr. Windrav, 
the late secretary of war, is a favourite of his 80=- 
vereign, and it is anticipated, that he will soon take 
a very leading part in the direction of the state. 

The following anecdotes we read in the Boston 
Commercial Gazette, a paper variegated, occasion- 
ally, with literary ornament. 

Two brush-makers, who were thieving, and con. 
triving to undersell each other, one day met, and 
thus accosted one the other, who had still the upper 
hand : 

I ttenlt the stuff to save my pelf, 

And then, I makes them up myself. 

So cannot think, though oft I try, 

How you can cheaper sell than I. 

I’ll tell yon, friend, the other said, 

I steals mj brushes ready made. 
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Dr. Johnson, thoiigh a protest enemy to actors 
yet could not refrain addressing Mrs. Siddons 
(when she called upon him at Bolt-court) with 
great politeness, and said to her, when his servant 
Frank could not readily get a chair, 44 You see, 
madam, wherever you go, there are no seats to 
be hati*' f 

A servant came to his master to be discharged 
Why ?” 44 Because, sir, your temper is so 

violent.” 44 But,” said the wit, 44 it is soon off.",... 

44 Bat then it is soon on again.” 

jnrYiQpitr of srtwc&ns. 

It Is not generally known, that this fashionable 
dress owes its origin to an ignominious punishment 
of great antiquity. Plutarch, in his life of Cicero, 
mentions, that 44 he riever caused any man to be 
beaten with rods, or to have his garments rent.”.... 
But we have a higher authority. 44 Wherefore 
Hanan took David’s servants, and shaved one half 
Of their beards, and cut off their garments to thejr 
n iddli, and sent them away.”.~.2d Samuel, x. 4. 
Of late years, a branch of the 8pencer family, in 
England , introduced this short garment, as a kind 
of hoax upon the bloods o f Bond-street, who, as 
might well be supposed, were entirely Igtiorant of 
its disgraceful origin. The whim succeeded, and 
“ ipensers'' became a necessary appendage to the 
wardrobe of every beau. With an eye to their 
origin, perhaps they aright with greater propriety 
be caKd DovkU. 

In page 33$ of Dodsley’s tenth edition of Bu&e’s 
Reflections on the Revolution, we find the follow- 
ing memorable passage. The prescience of this 
sagacious statesman has been frequently extolled, 
but he never had a kmger or clearer view of what 
has come to pass than when he thus predicted the 
fortunes of that military adventurer, who has com- 
abrogated every trace of republicanism in 

France. 

44 In the weakness of one kind of authority, and 
in the fluctuation of all, the officers of your atmy 
will remain for some time mutinous, and full of 
faction, until some popular general, who under- 
stands the art of conciliating the soldiery and who 
possesses the true spirit of command , shall draw the 
eyes of alt men upon himself. Armies will obey 
him on his personal account. Theve is no other 
way of securing military Obedience ha this state of 
things. But the moment, in which that event shall 
happen, the person, who really commands your 
army is your master, the master of your king, the 
master of your assembly, the master of jour whole 
fipMe.” 

Many grumble at the paucity of our political 
topics, but as all possible changes have been al- 
ready rung on the mammoth chief, and the mam- 
motfrcheest, the greatest subjects America affords, 
nothing is now left to the editor of a periodical 
publkatfon, but to extol public opinion as paro- 
EQQupJ, gopcj government, and to copy para- 
graphs from iMr. Duane, who gives the ton to 
public opinion. 

M^uy Loungers delight when they read Shaks- 
fe ark to make applications of favourite passages 
to modem events or characters. An idler, whom 
1 know to be the 44 veriest variety that ever chewed," 
has had the audacity to send me the following, and 
to aver they , have their archetypes in America. 

A Juvenile Chairman of a Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

«« If I know 

Jlow or which way to order these affairs, 

Thus disorderly tlirUst into my hands, 

HHk* bdif)ttaU.’’.i... 

KING RICHARD II. 


MILITIA SOLDIERS. 

These hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle. 

But when they should endure the bloody spur, 

They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 

Sink in the trial. 

JULIUS CAESAR. 

A POLITICAL BRAG PLATER. 

How comes it, Cassio, you are thus forgot, 

That you unlace your reputation thas, 

And spend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a night brawler I Give me answer to it. 

o 1 HELLO. 

The subsequent remark bears hard upon the 
disciples of the new school of politicians. 

Those, whose principle it is to despise the an- 
cient permanent sense of mankind, and to set up 
a scheme of society on new principles, must na- 
turally expect that 'such of us, who think better of 
the judgment of the human race than of theirs, 
should consider both them and their devices, as 
men and schemes upon their trial. They must 
take it for granted, that we attend much to their 
reason, but not at all to their authority. They 
have not one of the great influencing prejudices of 
mankind in their favour. They avow their hosti- 
lity to opinion. Of course they must expect no 
support from that influence, which, with other au- 
thority, they have deposed from the seat of its ju- 
risdiction. 

In the recent debate of the 5th March, in the im- 
perial parliament of Great Britain, the erect and 
invincible spirit of Mr. Windham was again fully 
displayed against that morbid desire for peace, 
which has of late glowed so intensely in the British 
bosom. Afrer conceding that the arguments of 
lord Hawkesbury had been forcibly urged, Mr. 
Windham feared they were fallacious, and calcu- 
lated to lull the nation into a fatal security. If the 
identical people had prophesied destruction to our 
commerce from the war, who now expressed their 
apprehensions of the effects of peace, then indeed 
they would have laid themselves open to an argu - 
mentum ad hominem , and their predictions would 
now be received with distrust. But it was a strange 
mode of reasoning to say, that because one had 
been deceived, another should, whose views were 
quite contrary. If our commerce had flourished 
in war, instead of being a proof that it would now 
continue to flourish, appeared to him a strong pre- 
sumption that peace would destroy it. AH the 
cause had ceased, to which its prosperity was to 
be ascribed, and though it might not necessarily 
decline, this was certainly no very strong ground 
of confidence. Asa general principle, he allowed 
that commerce would find its level ; but in times 
like these, the practise of reasoning from generals 
to universal was certain ruin. Nothing in history 
resembled the present xra ; the state of the world 
was completely novel, and what from the beginning 
of time might have held true, would often now be 
found fallacious. One great power seemed about 
to rule the globe. Instead of being called upon 
to show w hy France, will quickly subdue the whole 
of Europe, he would be justified in calling upon 
others to state their reasons for thinking that she 
will not. Of her intentions there could be no 
doubt. She had declared so herself an hundred 
times, and .when her acts agreed so well with her 
professions, to disbelieve her was comical extravai 
gance. She boldly and undisguistdly says she 
will crush you to atoms, and you reply, while he* 
preparations are going on under your nose, 44 She 
must be joking... .she’s not in earnest.... we know 
that she means us well.” Suph language Mr. W. 
declared only fit to be put into the mouth of a cha- 
racter in a farce. Since the time of the Romans, 
he maintained that no such power had existed in 
Europe. He did not by* any i^aeans except 
Charkmaghe, whom the person, at present at the 


head of the French government, seemed fondly 
to regard as his model. That great conqueror 
did not extend his dominion over more than one 
quarter of the globe. He allowed that, if we were 
true to our selves, we might yet be saved. But be 
thought we would be most false to ourselves ff we 
trusted merely to our wealth, our punctuality, and 
good faith, in commercial dealings. We should 
nourish a proud spirit of independence; we should 
shew the superiority in which we hold honour and 
glory to riches and ease ; we should distinguish 
ourselves by a noble military ardour. Before ca- 
pital and commerce were known, our ancestors 
thus held the first rank among the nations of Eu- 
rope, and, notwithstanding the favourite doctrine 
of the times, it is only by arms we can regain our 
situation. But basely hugging our money bags, 
we think we may dismiss the military virtues of 
our forefathers, like scaffolding, although it washy 
these that this adored wealth was acquired, and 
without these we must speedily be robbed of it. 
He would be the last to preach despondency, but 
he considered it his duty, if possible, to rouzc, his 
countrymen from the ill-timed indifference, into 
which they had fallen, and to call upon them to 
resist usurpation, insolence, and perfidy* lie con- 
jured those, who talked so much of the capital of 
wealth, to think for a little of the capital of domi- 
nion. The latter would be found to have always 
prevailed. The right honourable gentleman con- 
cluded by again entering his protest against rea- 
soning from antecedent cases, at a lime when little 
was to be learned from experience* and things 
daily occurred, which it had not entered into the 
imagination of the most daring speculator to con- 
ceive. 

The following description of ^courtesan, is ex- 
tracted from a very old and quaint book: 

He, that keeps her company, is in thfc highway 
to the devil. To look upon her with desire begins 
the voyage; to talk with her mends his pace; and 
to possess her is to be at the jotirncy’s end. Her 
body is only the lees of delight ; for, when you 
taste her, she’s dead, and palls upon tht* palate. 
Her trade is opposite to that of any other, for she 
sets up without credit, and too much custom breaks 
her. She is ever moored in sin, and yet is always 
sailing about. At fifteen, she is the companion of 
brave sparks, and at thirty, she is the surgeon’s 
creature. J ‘ 

It is reported of Addison, that, after spending 
the evening with Steele, Budgell, and the other 
contemporary wits, he would drink so much claret, 
as to become intoxicated and unable to. speak. 
On one of these jovial occasions, the mellow moral- 
ist reclined his head on the table, and fell into a 
profound sleep: on which a bystander remarked, 
that, at present, Mr. Addison was neither a Tatler 
nor a Spectator , though he might speedily want a 
Guardian • 

In Lilly’s Grammar, every school-boy may* re- 
member to have read 1 * 

“ Sine Baccho ec Cerere frigcscit Venus.** i 

A jovial poet of the present day has thus expand- 
ed this sentiment : 

If B.tccbus and Ceres were urg’d from Love’s court, 

Desire must frozen depart ; 

Roast beef quantum tuff, and take tontum red port, 

They steel the mainspring of the heart. 

The Anacreontic bards employ a very ngemous 
sophistry to reccommend the joys of the grape. 
Even the rigid may admire the brilliancy of thei r 
thought, though of their propriety, doubts may b e 
entertained. The following is sparkling, if not solid . 

When the lamp is brimful, how die taper flame Ihfoc*, 
Which, \vhc<» moisture is wanting, decays ; 

Repie nish the lamp of my life with rich wines. 1 

Or else there’s an end of my blaac. f 
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NtfGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO: 

ODE TO HAPPINESS. 

• HAPPINESS ! thou precious flow’s, 
Whose leaves the choicest fragrance pour. 
Whose fruit is all divine ; 

Vrtiere is thy residence below ? 

Ip what blest region dost thou grow? 

And what thy lovely sign ? 

Dost thou within the splendid dome 
Of Wealth forever keep thy home, 

And bloom and flourish there ? 

If so, methinks, thou lov’stto be 
With painful Fear, Anxiety, 

And, all-corroding Care. 

Or, dost thou rather take delight 
To climb aloft Ambition’s height, 

To Honour, Pomp, and Fame? 

Whence far may shoot thy brilliant rays, 
Commanding universal praise, 

Proud Title’s sounding name. 

Or shall I make a true resort, 

And meet thee in sweet Pleasure's court, 
(Laid in the lap of Ease) 

Where half the human race are found 
Dancing in every giddy round 
That can the senses please ? 

Perhaps I more success may find. 

Where graceful Beauty sits entwin'd 
With radiance from above ; 

Where, too, proud Insolence takes stand, 
With others of the haughty band, 

And servile dying love ? 

No, Happiness I it cannot be .... 

So little they accord with thee. 

Thou could’st not dwell with them: 
Thy source of life too diff ’rent is 
From honour, wealth, or sensual bliss, 

Or love, the Satyr’s flame. 

But thy calm peaceful residence, 

Is in the virtuous moral sense , 

And rectitude of mind : 

Thou may’st be found in any state, 

The humbly low, the idly great, 

Or nowhere by mankind. 

Yet there's no eertain state on earth, 

Can boast thy residence and birth, 

Like that, where kindred souls 
In wedlock's pleasing bands unite ; 

And live content, in love, delight, 

And peace, while nature rolls. 

FHILOMUSUS. 


FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

. This punning epigram in the Port Folio, on the marriage 
of the celebrated Hannah More 

Alas ! ye Muses, 1 your loss deplore. 

Since now yosr favourite Hanuah is no More, 

occasioned the following 

IMPROMPTU. 

WHEN statesmen, heroes, patriots are no more y 
They sleep in dust, and all their deeds are o'er. 
Though Hannah is no More y she still survives, 

And from the matrimonal trance revives, 

Still charms the aged and informs the youth, 

^he friend of wit, of virtue, and of truth. 

Long may wise More with steady footsteps tread 
The flow'ry paths of Love, by Wisdom led, 

And for their favourite may the auspicious nine 
Hymen’s soft bands with their ow » wreaths en - 
twine# 


the port folio. 

On seraph’s wings let her mpt spirit soar* 

And her fame spread till Time himself *s«0 more. 

SKXU. 


•ELECTED POETRY. 

i 

TRANSLATION 

Of A GREEK ODE ON ASfEOWOMT* 

Written for the prize at Cambridge, 179S- 

HAIL, venerable Night ! 

O thou, the first created, hail! j 

Thou, who art doom’d in thy dark breast to hide 
The dying beam of light, i 

The eldest and the latest thou ; 

Hail venerable Night ! O Goddess, hail ! 

Around thine ebon brow, 

Glittering plays with lightning rays 
A wreath of flow’rs of fire ; 

Tht varying clouds with many a hue attire 
Thy many tinted veil. 

Holy are the blue graces of thy zone ! 

But who is he, whose tongue could tell 
The dewy lustres that thine eyes adorn ? 

Lovely to some the blushes of the morn! 

To some the glitter of the day, 

When blazing in meridian ray 
The gorgeous Sun ascends his highest throne ; 
But I with solemn and severe delight 
SuH watch thy constant car, immortal Night ! 

m 

For then to the celestial palaces 
Urania leads, Urania, she 
The goddess, who alone 
Stands by the blazing throne 
Effulgent with the light of deity. 

Whom Wisdom, the creatress, by her side 
Plac’d on the heights of yonder sky,. 

And, smiling with ambrosial love, unlock’d 

The depths of Nature to her piercing eye. 
Angelic myriads struck their harps around, 

And with triumphant song 
The host of stars, a beauteous throng, 
Around the Ever-living Mind, 

In jubilee their mystic dance begun, 

When at thy leaping forth, O Sun, 

The morning started in affright. 
Astonish’d at thy birth, her Child of Light. 

Hail, O Urania, hail ! 

Queen of the Muses! mistress of the song. 

For thou did’st deign to leave the heav’nly throng. 

As earthward thou thy steps wert bending, 
A ray went forth and harbinger’d thy way. 

All ether laugh’d with thy descending, 
Thou liad’st wreath’d thy hair with roses, 
The flower that in the immortal bower 
Its deathless bloom discloses. 

Before thine awful mien compell’d to shrink, 
Fled Ignorance abash’d, and all her brood, 
Dragons and hags, of baleful breath. 

Fierce dreams that wont to drink 
The sepulchre’s black blood, 

Or on the wings of storms, 

Riding in fury forms, 

Shriek’d to the mariner the shriek of Death. 


I boast, O goddess, to thy name 
That I have rais’d the pile of fame • 
Therefore to me be giv n ^ 
To roam the starry path of heav n, 
To charioteer with wings on high, 
And to rein in the tempests of the sky. 


Chariots of happy gods, fountains of light. 
Ye angel temples bright t 
[ay I, unblam'd, your flamy threshold tread . 

I leave Earth’s lovely scene, 

1 leaye the Moon serene, 


tjie lovely Queen of Night, 

I leave the wide domains, 

Beyond where Mars his fiercer light can fling 
And Jupiter’s vast plains 
(The many-belted king), 

Even to the solitude where Saturn reigns* 
Like some stem tyrant to just exile diiv’n : 
Dim seen the sullen pow’r appears. 

In that cold solitude of Heav’n, 

And slow he drags along 
The mighty circle of long lingering yes^ 

Nor shalt thou escape my sight, 

Who at the threshold of the sun-trod domes 

Art trembling, youngest daughter of the Nigfc 
And ye....ye fiery-tressed strangers! ye 

Comets who wander wide. 

Will I along your pathless way pursue. 
Whence bending, I may view 
The worlds, whom elder Suns have vivified. 

For Hope with loveliest visions soothes my mia 
That evenin man, life’s winged pow’r, ’ 
When comes anew the natal hour. 
Shall, on heaven-wandering feet. 

Spring to the blessed seat. 

In undecaying youth ; 

Where round the field* of truth. 

The fiery essences forever feed. 

And o’er th’ ambrosial mead. 

The gales of calm serenity , 

Silent and soothing glide Jbrever fry. 

There, hireless priest of Natare, dost 
Newton ! a king among the kingt&ioe, 
Whether with harmony's mild tea, 

He guides along its course 
The axle of some beauteous star 
Or gazing in the spring, 

Ebullient with creative energy, 

Feels his pure breast with rapt’rous joy posse* 
Inebriate in the holy ecstacy ! 

I may not call thee mortal then, my soul 1 ! 

Immortal longings lift thee to the skies, 
Love of thy native home inflames thee now 
With pious madness wise. 

Know then thyself, expand thy plumes diriflfi 
Soon mingled with thy fathers thou shalt shine* 
A star amid the starry throng, 

A God the Gods among l 


EPIGRAM. 

Archbishop Kinc, it a very advanced age, declared » & 
Halley his intention to wed a young wife. The doffj 
made a facetious reply, and expressed a natural wisk; » 
which is comprized in merry metre, by aome wicked H 

WITH age exhausted, and his vigour fled, 
Says King to Halley, “ I've a mind to wed;" 
Arch Halley answer’d, with sarcastic face, 

1 hope you’ll make me chaplain to your grac| 

d 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR TOE PORT FOLIO . 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER* 

1 ITSIXUU 

Nok JtVIIL 

ITm. Sttritrtn, 

WHEN I addressed you, 019 the wbjett tf sn y 
ton’s conduct, it was only the hope that your re- 
marks, on the particular object of my complaint, 
would effect a reforip, in his manners, and not, 1 
•ssitre you* with design to draw your atten- 
tion to a 44 certain anonymous tJub\” which, without 
my previous information* you must have known 
ousted in this city. 

After this assurance, permit me, sir, through 
the medium of your paper, to offer any apokgy, 
Which the club, as a body, or its members indivi- 
dually, may think necessary, for the improper epi- 
thet, which I so injudiciously applied to this asso- 
ciation* It w&s never my wish to hold a contro- 
versy with any one, more' especially with a geiftk- 
mtn,i Whose superior literature will undoubtedly 
place, me im a ridiculous point of view ; but my 
pride, as w mother* not as a writer, calls for some 
kind of rbply to your 44 very respectable male cor- 
respondent, who appears in the front page of No* 
If," to reproach me with having brought to public 
notice the Tuesday's club, of which he is a worthy 
member. 

Td the first charge of this adw^wiStts defeildet 
of the anonymous excellence of the* anonymous cktft, 
t cart truly answer, tliat my letter did not arise 
from- the malignant desire of introducing to public 
criticism a secret association. This club has been 
fcnfewn for some months past ; and it appears to 
me childish to have imagined it could have re- 
mained otherwise, when it was composed of giddy, 
gay, gallant, young men, and assembled at the same 
place, to which 44 illiberal old men" have so long 
Won in the habit of resorting at midnight, to 
»eek their 44 erring sons." With these advan- 
tages, the 44 frivolous tittle tattle of idle women" 
Was not necessary to give it publicity,, and no one 
^{treasonably imagine this could have been the 
dypet of my letter,,, which their own imprudence 
flfcg since effected. 44 Secresy is a standing rule 
upon the members," but, vice versa, the members 
cannot all stand upon it, for it has frequently been 
brnkep, jvith the greatest caution. 

Having thus, explained the real causes of this 
club’s being known, I hope that, in the mind of 
every, candid member, -I may be exempt from a 1 
suspicion of malice, towards a set of 44 harmless, 
inoffensive, modest" creatures, who are strictly so 
I believe; for, amidst the conviviality of their 
meetings, when the ( strength of their arm shall be 
overcome by long watching and feasting, whom 
can they harm? Shut tip in a retired club-room, 
whom can they ofiSend ? When they so carefully 
conceal the benevolent purposes of their associa- 
tion fir$m the scrutiny pf the world, and doom 
titefir Virtues to obscurity, who will say they are 


41 VARIOUS, THAT TVS MIND 

• r DESULTORY MAR, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 

Alt D PLEAS’D WITH ROYALTY, MAY BE INDULGED. w 
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net modest? And will it be treason to add, that, 
with the attributes which their honourable member 
claims, they must be pretty boys? I recal the 
epithet 44 intolerable." It was not applied with . 
propriety, inasmuch as this age is particularly 
prone to tolerating all associations of this kind, 
where the feast supplies the place of reason, the 
soul plays loo, the brightest genius switns in 
claret, and the worthiest fellow is he, who hails 
the first blush of Aurora with another bumper. 

In spite of the facts, which your correspondent 
brings to prove, that my son did not contract any 
of h:s bad habits at that club, I will, upon the fol- 
lowing grounds, maintain my first assertion. That 
a change has taken place is evident, beyond con- 
troversy ; and to what can it so reasonably be im- 
puted, as to his intercourse with young men, whose 
fortunes give them an elevation in life, far beyond 
that to which the savings of my economy could 
entitle him? It is not extraordinary, that, being 
flattered by the notice of his superiors, his vanity 
should be excited, and suddenly become the pro- 
minent feature in his character. This is the 
grand source from which flows the abundance of 
tny son’s failings, and this he never possessed 
te-so censurable a degree, until he was enrolled a 
member of the anonymous club • I am, therefore, 
excusable for annexing some blame to this body, 
whose honourable attentions have made my poor 
boy think himself as much above his parents in 
mental qualifications, as some of his associates 
are superior to him, in other respects. 

He has undoubtedly acquired all his indepen- 
dence and fastidiousness from that association, but 
how far the club has enforced rules to promote 
such worthiness, I am not at liberty to say ; they 
are qualities, however, with which I would dispense 
in the character of my son. To be treated with 
reserve, is doubly mortifying from a child, with 
whom I have hitherto enjoyed that enviable free- 
dom of communication, 44 where thought’s unfet- 
ter'd, and where fancy's free.’’ It was my 

“ Delightful task, to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, t 

To poor the fresh i oat ruction o’er the mind. 

And fix the generous purpose iu the glowing breast." 

It was my sublimer satisfaction to reap the 
fruits of my labour, in an attachment, which was 
of a more exalted kind than merely filial grati- 
tude* I was his chosen friend; my bosom was 
the sanctuary, wherein his care and pain were 
a sacred deposit. It has also been my misfortune, 
Mr. Saunter, to outlive my son's confidence in my 
affection. 

But to return to the club. My son has mentioned 
his desire to introduce a taste for music into their as- 
sociation, and vainly imagines, by practice, to attain 
to that degree of excellence in singing, which will 
ensure to him great encomiums, for adding so 
agreeable an amusement to their present lists. As 
to the scribbling of verses, it was only mentioned 
in order to give you a more perfect idea of the 
manner in which he trifled away his time, and not 
as a just and sole ctk^se of complaint. Therefore 
I shall say uothing further oa the subject of thi$ 
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genteel accomplishment , only that I did not think th c 
anonymous club wrote poetry for the Port Folio. 

Having now arrived at that part of your last 
paper, which most particularly appears to refer to 
my life and writings, I shaH take the liberty to 
observe upon the injustice of your correspondent’s 
satire. The 44 ostentation of needless learning,” I 
cannot be charged with, for I never pretended to 
classical correctness, or any acquaintance witk 
Greek or Roman authors. The mere transcrib- 
ing Latin sentences, which I frequently hear re- 
peated, is no proof that I am a scholar. My not 
being so Is a deficiency, for which the governors 
of my education are responsible, but which, at the 
same time, should shield me from sarcastic ani- 
madversion. For the very elegant and liberal trans- 
lation of non decet te rixart , which your correspond- 
ent has given us, I ought to be very much obliged, as 
ilis very mucTTifi pofnrto pfbve, tlYaf ifif a funda- 
mental regulation of thc chib, to do nothing to 
inspire filial ingratitude or disrespect. If the as- 
surance, that the u serious advice of parents is down- 
right scolding and brawling,” and that young 
gentlemen, who do not 44 retort the tart reply,” are 
admirable for moderation and forbearance, is pub- 
licly and respectfully made, give me leave to ask, 
what is the standard of filial disrespect? 

I am happy to find, Mr. Saunter, that you 3 # 
not intend to proclaim in behalf of the Tuesday's 
club. And I do, not know what could possibly 
justify our vindication of their meetings, since their 
sociability never extends beyond their club-room, 
and all female parties of every kind must yield te 
this association, where our 44 warm admirers and 
passionate lovers, individually and collectively,” 
lampoon us in heavy prose or duller poetry, and 
every gazette in town teems with our failings, 
which are exaggerated by thc ravings of disap- 
pointed passion. Our anonymous friends, therefore, 
need not arrogate to themselves greater praise, 
on account of excessive admiration of our sex, for 
they hare all exclaimed, 

If to their share some aohle virtues fell. 

Within this club-room we forget them aU. 

M. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IX AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BVLOW. 

FOR 7 BE PORT FOLIO . 
(continued.) 

CHAP. II. 

Importance of the origin, proved by reasoning a priori* 

FROM whom then do the Americans descend? 
But perhaps it will be asked, why inferences oF 
the qualities of the children are drawn from the 
character of the fathers ? Has not Helvetius proved, 
that education, that is to say circumstances, in 
the most extensive sense of the word, form en- 
tirely the character of the man? Is not the opif 
nioa, that the qualities of. the parent are propa* 
gated, an unphilosophic idea, which would sane* 
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tion, for instance, the Tain pretensions of the 
nobility ? I beg to be allowed here to explain my 
ideas. 

That, in general, children resemble their pa- 
rents, no one, who considers the usual resemblance 
between them in external appearance, can deny. 
Whence would else proceed the characteristic 
features, which distinguish every people from other 
nations? Who cannot easily recognize a Jew? 
Who could mistake a Frenchman for an English- 
man ? And, from the resemblance of external or- 
ganization, is there no analogical inference of the 
internal structure or composition of the mind to 
be drawn? Very strong reasons might be urged 
to prove, that the organization, or the configure 
lion of parts, proceeding from each other, fixes 
the internal elements of the human form, or the 
character of what is called the soul. Even the, 
.idea of a breath, a wind, a thin cloud, or an airy 
.form, containing a living being, in which the fancy 
.forms an image of a simple soul, has extension, 
be that Conn ever so incomplete; and, therefore,; 
, souls without form, or beings altogether simple, 
of which no image can be conceived, are a modem 
discovery, and were wholly unknown to the 
ancients*. This opinion is grounded upon the 
pre-supposition, that every extended thing consists, 
of parts, and that every thing, consisting of parts, 
is subject to destruction, or will be annihilated 
by a dissolution of the partsf. But, as the soul is 
immortal, it must be a simple being. It is like- 
wise indebted for its existence, for the following 


• “ Thales, the Milesian, said, that water was fche prin- 
ciple of ad l things, and God the intelligence, who formed 
every tiling with water. But why unite the one with the 
ather, if mind can exist without a body? Anaximander 
believed the gods were innumerable worlds ; but how can 
we believe in any other than an eternal God? Anaximenes 
maintained, that air is god: but, as air his no form, how 
can it be God, since God roust have a very beautiful foirm ? 
Anaxagoras Was the first, who maintained, that the order of 
the universe must be ascribed to the wisdom and power of 
an infinite spirit. This philosopher would not admit, that 
the spirit could be clothed with a body. But it appears to 
'me (Cicero), that our understanding can form no idea of a 
pure and simple spirit, unless we add something to make it a 
.sensible being. Pytbagora s believes God to be a soul, spread 
over every being in nature, and that human souls are parts 
extracted from it ; so that when these souls are severed from 
him, God must be torn to pieces; and when they suffer, as is 
the case with most of them, God must suffer in a part of 
him too. Besides, if the mind of man were God, why ehould 
it not be ommsfient ? Lastly, if this God were nothing 
but a soul, in what manner could he unite himself to the 
world? Xcntpbon says, that God is an infinite whole, and 
he adds, an intelligence. As to the intelligence, it is an 
•rror, which be commits in common with the others; but 
he is jet more. censurable, when he maintains, that infinity 
is capable of sensation, and that any thing can be added to 
xt. Parmenides has imagined something like a crown; a 
ladiant circle, which he tails God. But where can he find 
Lie divine form in his circle ? and what probability is jhere 
that it should contain life? Democritus assigns the divine 
attributes to the images, which make an impression upon 
ts, and to nature, which imparts these images to ns. Plato 
says, hi his Timaeus , that the father of the world cannot be 
named; and, in his book concerning the laws, that it is not 
proper to inquire what God is. When he says that GodJbas 
no body, he talks of a being not to be conceived; a being 
without sensation, without w isdom, without enjoyment, all 
which are essential attributes of the Gods, He likewise 
•ays, in ihe Timaeus, and ip the treatise concerning the 
laws, that the world, the heavens, the stars, the earth, are 
God. These opinions, collectively considered, are contra* 

victory; and separately examined, are evidently false.’* 

Thus wc see, that Cicero holds {lie idea of a soul, without 
JarH i, for an absurdity. (Cicero dc natura Deorum.) 

t Nocking is more evident, than that every thought and 
•very propensity is infinitely divisible, as much as every 
line or every point of matter ; and it is evident, that a man 
it wise, in proportion as his thoughts are divisible. The 
botanist secs an infinite variety of things in a plant, which, 
to a common eye, appears only as a single obscure object. 
'Whence proceeds the superiority of the profoundly learned 

•ver the superficial, but from this that the latter deal in 

generalities, and the t'oimer in particulars; for the gene- 
xalit) contains an infinity of particulars : profound thinkers, 
therefore, have inoumcrao.e idea*, wd*trc the superficial 
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short way of coming to a conclusion:.... Matter is 
extended) and, therefore, every thing extended is 
matter; the soul is not matter, therefore is not ex- 
tended. Without further remarks -upon such 
conclusions, I may be permitted to feqqnpt the 
partizansl of the doctrine of thinking Mohadts*, or 
simple souls w i th o ut form, to make it intelligible 
to us, by means of what points of operation, a sim- 
ple soul can affect an extended body ! and, conse- 
quently, how the Deity, who, according to their 
system, roust be a simple soul too, can act upon 
matter? fujcthr CKhOJy.it happens, that this sun pig. 
substance without form, can only thick ideas that 
have forms? for the understanding can exhibit 
abstractions only under the image of a subjective 
form ; and lastly, what becomes of this being with- 
out form (for all predicates are grounded upon the 
modification offorms)inthe fixture life? It has a con- 
tinued consciousness of thinking, answer the moral- 
ists. How! It thinks without the organs of thought: 
It were really to be wished that these gentlemen 
would render intelligible to us the secret of think- 
ing without brains ? Has this simple soul sensa- 
tion too, without the organs of sense? does it hear 
without ears, see without eyes, &c.? The thing 
has indeed not been carried to such a pitch of 
nonsense. The poor, unfortunate, simple soul has 
been deprived, for a whole tedious eternity, of all 

sensation, and doomed to everlasting plodding 

forsooth, no enviable condition ! I believe the most 
of these poor simple souls, would prefer annihila 
tion. These same gentlemen urge lastly, that the. 
soul is more perfect than the body ; but to possess 
organs is more perfect than to be deprived of them. 
Nay, without form, there can be. no perfection, 
since it consists in unity and variety, or the con- 
currence of separate co-existing parts to the same 
purpose. 

This absurd and senseless existence of a being 
without form, through all eternity, and, on the 
other hand, the incapacity of sensitive men to 
comprehend an existence in any other than the 
material body, which we have in this world, has 
introduced among Christians the monstrous doc- 
trine, for which we can never sufficiently blush, 
and of “which there is not a word in the holy scrip- 
tures, of the resurrection and re-union of this dust- 
reduced body with the soul, which, in the interval, 
has been no one knows where ! and continued to 
exist, no one knows how! of a ridiculous last day, 
for which we wait, probably as much in vain as the 
Jews for their Messiah ! However, heaven be 
praised, I have no occasion to contend against such 
a shameful aberratiori of the human mind, since, 
in this enlightened age, orthodox Christianity so 
called, is either altogether annihilated, or at least 
so modified in the heads of men, that it may be 
said no longer to exist. 

The same causes have produced among the pure 
deists so called, or natural spiritualists, an opi- 
nion, which might also furnish us some merri- 
ment; but as the followers of natural religion are 
philosophers, such a jest would be highly pre- 
sumptuous. And as we can here make & very 
proper application of a common proverb, which 
tells us of the danger, which attends the distur- 
bance of an hornet's nest, I shall only, with an 
holy fear of offending the glory of such great men, 
venture, with deep humility to express some timid 
doubts against the oracular sentences of such ex- 
alted intelligences. The deists then believe part- 
ly in a transmigration of souls from one planet to 
another. Thus a soul, which death has delivered 
from the shackles of the body here on earth, travels 
to Jupiter, or to another planet, where a greater 


have but one, lEvery divided thing is, not, on that account, 
more simple, but by so much the more divisible, or com- 
plicated, as the thing divided and again divided, in the same 
proportion approaches to infinity. 


degree of perfection prevails, there to animate 3 
therbody. This is the lot of good souls; tLt 
therefore must, I suppose, be degraded to still n j 
impel feet stations than our earth. It migl.cJ 
deed, be questioned, why all those pleasant ex': 
sions through the universe happen exactly to 
gin from our earth ? for no one here, as Lr a 
k\o»r, remembers having dwelt in another plsj 
at least I have not yet met with a man pretend 
to have been a burgomaster in the moon, or 
sign in Jupiter. The excursive gentlemen f\ 
perhaps answer, it is because our planet is ati 
lowest station; the very worst of all bad pL&l 
I must here honestly acknowledge, that tbeyH 
substantial grounds to maintain this opinion; a 
such are really the appearances, and that probtt 
the result of my researches concerning the As? 
ricans will not contradict them. But tfcea ■ 
should not know where to banish the wicked sou 
for if they should be transported to more pcrJ 
planets, they w ould be rewarded instead of the/ 
nishmeut which they deserve. Where thesis? 
poetical justice? And that worse planets thins 
earth should exist, is truly htfrd to believe. 
then cannot these souls animate other satin 
their own planet? Are not those wortds, after i 
material as well as the earth? But in that ca 
the ascension of matter to higher steps of pern 
tion falls to the ground. And if a sou) cannot a 
ist without a material body, what body feas dt 
Deity ? - This, pilgrimage of souls, theierwt, i 
liable to numerous objections. 

These absurdities, all whieh originate ia d* 
idea of souls without form, have very mod i* 
creased the numbers of the materialists ktu 
hypothesis, which should represent tftr mi a 
an existing spirit in a perfect human firil pend- 
ing the body, which internal man stolon fa 
external man or body, as a cause upoata eSwt, 
would, as I believe, after an impartial cotistte ntts 
of the arguments for and against it, perhspivttk 
stand all the attacks of the materialists* The ’»■ 
ferencc of causes from their effects, makes it* 
ceasary to ascribe to this spiritual substance mk 
a velocity, as not to admit of space, but that it® 
ist s in space without space : the materialists then 
selves must allow this; since for thoughts and de- 
sires there is no such thing as space* Lastly, tbs 
tenuity of this spiritual matter may qualify hpec* 
liarfy for eternal duration. I make use of tb» 
word matter, because I speak of something font 
cd, which at this day can be conceived onlyd 
matter. But it is by no means a contradiction » 
consider spiritual matter as formed, and of coo® 
extended, and yet to say it is without space; & 
every difficulty disappears, if we assume that 6? 
volatility or inherent activity of this matter is t* 
cause that ther$ exists for it no measurable ext® 
sion, but only an immeasurable one, or the appetf 
ance of space, which may be expressed by s ayieg 
it is a space without space. 

Further, these appearances of proximity ak 
distance among spiritual substances, must be & 
termined by other causes than the distances a 
the material world, which I will call the naturi! 
world: and these causes can be no other than tk 
affinity of inclinations and thoughts, or sympatb 
tic attractions, which, like the attractive or rtp^ 
sive power proceeding from the sun, in the nasal 
world, probably preserve all things in the spirits*! 
world in order. r 

This spiritual man dwelling in the body couM 
itself only be a sheltering form of the life Bowing 
from the single self-existent being, and this source 
of all life is the Deity. Who can be so mad as to 
maintain that the souls of men have life in them- 
selves? In that case they would be God. The 
difference between one mind and another can be 
explained only by the variety of their sheltering 
forms. The light of the sun is unchangeable. 
The different organization of the thorn-bush ai ri 
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iht vine-shrub is the occasion whence the^rirmftf 
end the light of the sun produces upon the two 
plants such difife rent effects. 

Who can then weW deny that the minds of chit* 
drea, that is, their understanding and will, must 
resemble those of their parents, and especially of 
the father, since the organisation, of the internal 
an determines the character of the understand- 
ing, and the tendency of the will? For the most 
probable theory of generation, and the most con- 
genial to an enlightened understanding teaches us, 
that the soul, that is, the innermost rudiments of 
the human form, is wholly contained in the seed of 
the hither, and that this soul clothes itself in the 
mother’s womb with a body resembling him. In 
truth, the man is the active, and the woman the 
passive cause of propagation, and the active prin- 
ciple can alone reasonably bo supposed to bare the 
seed in itself. 

This innate property of children, descending 
from the parents, which is sufficiently corroborat- 
ed fay the generally prevailing resemblance of in- 
timations between them, is the true idea of origi- 
nal ain. This doctrine of original stn, which has 
hitherto been an object of derision to all thinking 
men, because it has been wholly disfigured by the 
Christians, is like other dogmas contained in their 
holy books, not only perfectly adapted to an under- 
standing enlightened by philosophy, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary to adopt it. That by a certain 
Adam’s having eaten an apple, all liis posterity \vere 
damned, is nonsense ; and who can avoid perceiv- 
ing here an allegory ? But that the faults and ill 
desires of their parents descend to the children, and 
that this evil, if not broken down, increases conti- 
nually to the third and fourth generation, and of 
course that the sins of the fathers sire visited upon 
the children, as the bible says, is what all experi- 
ence confirms, and vthat I think I have brought 
strong proofs to demonstrate. 

Tt the objection above-mentioned ; that the idle 
pride of nobility, and the unjust prejudices against 
the children of vicious parents, would be confirmed 
fay. this doctrine of the propagation of qualities, 
this system of pure and impure races, It is neces- 
sary, so far as relates to the nobility, to say only a 
few words. What sort 6f men were the first no- 
bles? who confers nobility ? and by what means 
is it preserved? and if there are families, 
which descend from great men, and have pro- 
duced a long scries of them,, it, would still be ne- 
cessary to prove that the toothers all possessed the 
virtue of chatty, which, as is well known, has 
long since grown to be a rather scarce article. 
Nowfor the unjust prejudices against the children 
of vicious parents* « 

The inclinations of the children resemble those 
of the parents: but tuan is endowed with liberty ; 
tl^at is, he has in himstlf the power, to constitute, 
to change, and altogether to transform into their 
opposites, these inclinations, Which are called- the 
character. This operation is performed by the 
understanding, or by truths, which have their seat 
m it, /This, in the holy books of the Christians, is 
called the new birth, of which however those, who 
aPt^is day are called orthodox Christians, carry 
abqpt with them very extravagant ideas, and which 
the others therefore totally reject. This new hirth 
take* place by means of a struggle of the under- 
standing or internal man, against the evil propen- 
sities qr desires, against the external sensuality or 
the external man, in which external principle the 
hereditary evil, or original sin exists; or rather it 
consists properly in . the dominion of the sensual 
eye? the rational principle* 

This struggle between truth and error, between 
virtue and vice, between reason and Bensuality, be- 
tween the internal'and the external main is what 
the Christian system calls temptation. He that 
sifikifisthe contest becomes the slave of vice or of 
Juc desires ; • he that conquers, obtains dominion 


bver’ the inherited evil, snd over the active ev 5? 
proceeding from this inherited tendency of the 
soul, and attains first thereby moral liberty. This 
interna! warfare agatost evil is not indeed main- 
tained by our own weapons. The goodness, which 
by truth contends against error and evil, flows 
from the source of all truth and goodness, from 
the moral sun, dr the Godhead, as light and heat 
flows from the material sun upon the sheltering 
forms ; and man is such a receiving form. 

The necessity of such an influence maintained 
at first, as I think, by Descartes, but now generally 
denied, might be supported by strong proofs $ but 
this is not the place for them. It may be seen, 
however, that the doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion are susceptible of a rational explanation, of 
which, what is here said of original sin, the new 
birth, and temptation, may serve as an example. I 

This tranformation of the natural man (I call ! 
the hereditary inclinations the natural man) into 
a spiritual man (reason, or the wisdom and know- 
ledge flowing from it I call the spiritual, man), or 
this new birth, can only be effected by the inter- 
vention of circumstances so various, that they 
cannot all be here mentioned. As therefore the cir- 
cumstances, in which a man has been placed can- 
not possibly be known, a prejudice against the son 
of vicious parents is unjust, though certainly an < 
higher degree of suspicion and distrust against 
him, at least until a close knowledge of his charac- 
ter be obtained, than against a descendant from a 
good family, is perfectly conformable to the die- j 
tates of prudence. 

Among the circumstances, which contribute to 
the formation of the moril man, education and ex- 
ample are certainly of the highest importance. 
But what an education, if it be at home, and what 
an example do bad parents give to their children ? 
The importance of this effective cause is, however, 
so generally acknowledged, and so folly appreci- 
ated, that I ‘have occasion barely to mention it, 
whereas the internal organization of man, it* pro- 
pagation from father to son, and its importance in » 
deciding the character, is either controverted, or 
altogether Unknown, and therefore the subject of 
which I am to treat, required that I should support 
it by argument. 

As, therefore, in the case of an individual, whose 
father is known, the next question would be, 
whether he is regenerated, inquiries concerning a 
a nation, after their forefathers have been the sub- 
ject of consideration, must have for their object 
the illustration of circumstances, inasmuch as they 
may have tended or not to effect the regeneration 
of succeeding generations; in order to ascertain 
the result of which, the confirmation or refutation 
is afterwards to be drawn from history* 


CHAP. III. 

Origin of the Americans**... New~Eng!emd mitt***.* 
Irishmen* 

AFTER this introductory discussion, which, on 
account of the importance, in my estimation, of 
descent , though somewhat long, was, in niy opi- 
nion, to the purpose, I now repeat the question, 
from whom do the Americans descend? 

The New-England-men, who, with their colonies 
in Pennsylvania, on the Ohio, and in the southern 
states (North-Carolina), comprize pet haps a fourtli 
part of the whole population, are, as is well-known, 
the descendants of those rigorous presbyterians, 
puritans, independents, quhkers, and other fana- 
tical sects, who, under the government of the 
Stuarts, as oppressed non-conformists, carried with 
them, to those cold and barren shores of that part 
df America, which they called New-England, that 
hatred against kingly power, as the gdvemraent 
tyy which they had been persecuted* whieb>*thoi*gh 


u? 


weakened* continued among their posterity, and 
was perhaps, in our days, the cause of the Ame- 
rican revolution. Toleration was not the virtue 
of these splenetic enthusiasts, although themselves 
the victims of intolerance; for the reigning pres- 
byterians in the colony of Massachusetts banished 
the weaker quakers and anabaptists, who, there- 
fore, fled to Rhode-Island, and there founded a 
colony. There could be nothing amiable in these 
crabbed hypocrites, for they doomed to capital pu- 
nishment those, who should dance on a Sunday. 
Stern, hypocritical manners, calculated to gratify, 
under the cloak of rigour, the ruling passion of 
cold hearts, self-interest, and even deceit, if ne- 
cessary, seems to have been a characteristic 
feature of these men, and indeed followed from 
their religious principles. It is well ascertained, 
that they belonged, for the most part, to the lower 
class of the people in England and Scotland, and 
probably a great number of them were tradesmen. 
Every one, who knows that mankind most vehe- 
mently desire what they do not possess, will ac- 
knowledge, that, in general, the external splendour 
of wealth dazzles the poor, more than those, who 
are rendered, by the enjoyment of riches, more 
indififerent to them. Yet the New-Englanders 
may boast of the most honourable descent of any 
among the Americans; for they maintain, that 
they never admitted among them transported male* 
factors. They have likewise always possessed the 
most political information. Without them, no 
revolution could have taken place ; and they make 
more account of education than the other Ameri- 
cans. It will, however, be seen in the sequel, 
that they have more degenerated from the energy 
of their fathers than might be expected. 

As for the virtuous ladies from Bridewell, and 
the gentlemen from Newgate, and other prisons, 
with whom the shores of Virginia, Maryland, Ca- 
rolina, ficc. were endowed, no very respectable 
progeny can be expected from them. The pre- 
tence that it became necessary to hang almost all 
those felons, thus transported from England, is 
Scarcely credible, when we consider how large 
their numbers were ; and that, when the means 
of subsistence become easier, the practice of the 
crimes, which are punished with hanging, grows 
less frequent, even when they remain lurking in 
the mind; and further, that, in America, banging, 
and in general the punishment of offenders is ex- 
tremely rare, whether from mutual indulgence, or 
from the principle of the common proverb, u live, 
and let others live.” But, perhaps, in those times, 
the laws were more severe, and the art of living in 
society, in such an accommodating manner, was 
not s# well understood*. 

The lower classes of people have always poured 
forth in streams from Ireland to America, and I 
believe half of all the colonists are either Irishmen, 
or descendants from them* What the character 
of these people is, is well known in Europe. They 
are coarse barbarians, of whom a degree of cruelty 
seems to be jan innate property, and whom a super- 
stitious religion, whose priests absolve crimes, 
renders yet more wicked. Their poverty, which 
is indescribable, proceeds chiefly from the op- 
pression of the feudal system, and is the most ef- 
fective cause of thfe absence among them of that, 
which might, in un extensive sense, be called a 
moral education. Notwithstanding the gross ig- 
norance of these barbarians, they are cunning 
enough for deception, and ingenious to the utaiost, 
for knavish tricks. It seems to be a faculty born 
with them. They are especially addicted to two 
vices...*filthinca* and drunkenness. Their fair sex 
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* An American will here accuse me of being dissatisfied 
with judicial proceedings in America, because they do not, 
upon all occasions, hang and break on the wheel, fiat 1 
#ritl‘wl)r for those, who can read- * 
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add to all these cleanly habits, iht agreeable prae* 
tier of smoking tobacco, which the men do not { 
follow* That they are dirty, follows of course* 
They Art also given to prostitution* An English- 
man gave orders, in his will, that his Irish boors 
should have, at bis funeral, as much corn>br*ndy, 
which they call whisky or usquebab, as they could 
drink; and that knives should, at tlie same time, 
be distributed among them, as he was sure that 
these creatures in the rage of drunkenness, would 
cut one another's throats, which he thought a de- 
sirable circumstance* Such then is the character, 
befitting the major part of the progenitors of the 
North- American republicans* 

Of the well educated class of Irishmen, a nation 
which has recently made such glorious progress, 
shewn such admirable talents, and furnished their 
neighbour, Britain, with great men, whom she has 
appropriated to herself, here and there one has 
likewise found his way to America* One of them 
has made the Americans acquainted with their 
own country, by a geographical dictionary, inti- 
tuled, The Cazeteer of the United States* His name 
is Scott; and there is no doubt but the American 
nation will have, in Germany, the credit of his 
celebrated work* In general, however, it is only, 
the dregs of the Irish people, who emigrate to 
America, and what I have said above is unfortu- 
nately but too applicable to them* It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that they cannot, in general, be 
accused of coarse manners ; I have found them, on 
the contrary, for the most part civil: it is, in 
truth, the civility of a knave, willing to over-reach 
you* 

( To be continued « ) 

MISCELLANY. 

TOR THE TORT FOLIO. 

iV AUTHOR * 3 EYStflWDS , 

rttoM res shop or mbs sms . colon and spomdsm. 
lAfiTATomzs tsavuy paces, 

I SOMETIMES relax among books, as well as 
wten. After reading my accustomed portion of 
the sacred scriptures the last evening, I caught up 
u volume of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son. The venerable volume l had laid by, is gene- 
rally the last i take In hand, previous to my repose ; 
but the courtly pages lay so temptingly by me,^ 
and... .perhaps I had better confess the truth.*.* 
some passages in the divine writings demanded so 
serious a consideration, that I resolved to think on 
those things, at some more 44 convenient season,"' 
and to amuse and divert myself from the melan- 
choly which was pervading me, by the elegant in- 
structions of his lordship. Ha at I was sure, at 
least, that if my heart was not cheered, my con- 
science would not be wounded. 

•4*vmsing the sacred'and profane writers, in the 
same hours of retirement, gave rise to the follow- 
ing reflections * v 

urov PRovcsas* 

It is astonishing to reflect, how those pithy 
adages and brief srntenpesj which convey instruc- 
tion to ail conditions of men, in all circumstances 
of life, with such force and precision, which were 
so long the boast of the aucient sages, and the 
glory of men of wit and learning, should have so 
undesL. vedly fallen into disuse, been restrained to 
the pulpit, or degraded into the conversation of the 
illiterate. But, alas t even learning has its fashions, 
and, like other fashions of this world, they pass 
suddenly away , for, those excellent wise sayings, 
which were the perfection of eastern literature, 
and the pride of the Grecian porticoes, of which 
kings were emulous to be esteemed authors, and 
which philosophers viewed as their bright^t 


Wreaths of immortality, are become ttke a garment, 
which is 44 waxeq old." 

The misfortune of proverbs kas been, that, fron* 
their obvious utility, they have been rendered 
common, and being once common, they have be- 
come contemptible. The wisest of the moderns, 
however, for many centuries, imitated, although 
t iey have never equalled, the more nervous an- i 
cients in the use of adages anti maxims. We 
find them scattered profusely in the writings of 
the Christian fathers, and every where adorning 
the pages of the philosopher ; nor is it indeed until 
near a century past, that they have fallen so gene- 
rally into disrepute. At present, the polite and 
learned, of all countries, seem combined against 
them; and the late earl of Chesterfield, who has 
analyzed politeness, and reduced good manner* to 
a system, it is supposed has given them their fatal 
stroke, by noticing the entire disuse of them, as 
one principal criterion of polite conversation. 
But, if we of this age have indeed polished our 
style, by their disuse, I fear we have purchased the 
ornamental, at the expense of the useful ; and 1 am 
apprehensive the noble author has, in this senti- 
ment, evidenced rather a sickly than a refined taste. 

If to express much in the fewest words, and 
those the most happily chosen, be the perfection, as 
indeed it is the modem definition of fine writing, 
what literary composition shall compare with the 
proverbial? It is not a little curious to observe, 
that the whole of this graceful writer’s directions 
for his son’s conduct in lift;, which are truly 
valuable, is but a commentary upon the proverbial 
sayings of the inspired writers. His modish dis- 
ciple does not consider, that, whilst he is assidu- 
ously pursuing his lordship’s directions* he is often 
rigidly obeying the wise admonitions of the son of 
Siracb* I contend, that the wisdom of Lord Ches- 
terfield is the wisdom of Solomon, and his senten- 
tious associates. Let his admirers seek a better 
origin for his foUics, his frivolities, and duplicity. 
The only difference between the inspired penmen 
and his lordship, as to the truly valuable, is, that 
they give us at once, hi their proverbial saying, 
the very essence at those sweets, which he presents 
us, diffused in copious baskets of flowers. 

Does his lordship recommend a strict atten- 
tion to instruction, and enforce his advice with 
examples of the uncourtly carriage of those, who 
neglect it ? Does he spend pages to elucidate this ? 
With what brevity has the proverb said, ages be- 
fore, Whoso loveth instruction loveth knowledge, but he 
that hatetk reproof is brutish. 

Does he recommend the Soaviter in modo, the 
gentle way 6f effecting a purpose, or procuring 
friends? Has not the wise man taught us, that 
44 Sweet language will multiply friends, and a fair 
speaking tongue will encrease kind greeting and in 
the more familiar adage, “-Soft words turn away 
wrath?* 9 

I Has he advised his son to associate with persons, 
older than himself? 44 Stand in the multitttde of the 
Elders," says the proverb, 44 and cleave unto him, 
who is wise Does, he recommend reserve and 
secrecy, in matters ofimportance, necessary to be 
concealed? The Solomon of ancient times has 
Said, 44 Open not thy heart to every man, lest he requite 
thee with a shrewd turn and 44 A fool uttereth a!! 
his mind, but a wise man keepeth in till after- 
wards.” 

Docs his lordship caution his son against trust- 
ing a man, with whom he has once been at vari- 
ance ? The proverb has before cautioned us, 

44 Never trust thine enemy, for, like as iron rusteth, so . 
Is his wickedness.” 

Has he at large recommended a certain regular, 
Systematic mode of doing busioess to effect, and 
instanced very great men, who, with, a lilts of fa- 
tigue, for want of alteutio* to this mode, have 
brought littje to t Wc read that * 'There is ^ 


owe tbehiabounctkr and take fa fobs, and m&** ** ^ 

out is so much more behind” 

Does he impose upon hfa;SO» diiigvrw^e em L 
political concerns, as a ours step so oourt prefer 
ment? The proverb .says , “Jocst thou a mar. sq 
gent in his business, fa shall stand before AJvgs. 9 ' 

Nor are the proverbs less ike text of Uts 
ship’s directions, in those things, which met: 
particularly concern the welfare of the body. D*e* 
he warn himol intemperance, as thesurc deatroTs 
of health: Are we oot warned, in Use Proven* 
that u Wine is a mocker, strong, drink is raging-, a 
whoso is deceived thereby is not wise? 91 and ^ Hem 
insatiable fa any dainty thing, nor too greedy wpm 
meats, for excess qf me^t bringtth forth siedness* a 
surfeiting will turn into choier ?” Nor tfcwe kne 
instructions, which relate to h fa* son’s conducts 
company* Is the youth cautioned of the folly o. 
tedious and unseasonable stories? The .pretta; 
says, 44 An unseasonable tale shall always ^ duj 
mouth of fools.” I 

Is tlie young gentleman guarded against bJ 
terous laughter ? is he directed by tfac coitniy pt* 
rent merely to dimple his features into a soaik a | 
complacency ? Even fort his he is indebted to th I 
proverb, which say foolUftetk top host-wake ts 
laughter, but a wise man doth select sssiut.” Ad 
even an attention to those 44 graces* ' which vc 
meet with, almost as frequently as with the bn* 
ties of style in the letters of litis elegant writers 
even the minute attention to dress, address, md la 
the numberless decencies of carriage, featoe, an i 
person, which we are told mark the real gadtma 
with such precision, are recommended m these 
uncourtly proverbs, for the preacher tmtk, -/ 
man's dress, laughter, ,ond gait, shew «pAat 
And as this polished instructor drew so «fa 
knowledge himself from these ungraceful afoget, 
it would have been well if he Had commented apt 
one more proverb, in his letters to Hiss son: 
wilt than, fag s &h be rmisfad with <9 strange wmss, 
and embrace the bosom qf O' stronger ?** 

Much more might bemadded, but the printer’s boy 
calls, and Pmuch fear, by tracing (lie senthnesn 
of thfa polite writer to so unfashionable a source, 

I may destroy that relish for his works, whid 
gives the true seat to most of his readers* 

T« 


MACKENZIE'S TRAVELS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

FROM our eagerness to promote the knowledge 
and popularity of the journal of thfa Ttiry intelli- 
gent traveller, we copy the following very euriots 
article, respecting the traditions of a rude tribe: 

44 1 he notion, which the Ghepewyans entertain 
of the creation, is of a very singular nature* They 
behove, that, at the first, the globe was one vast 
and entire ocean, inhabited by no living creature, 
except a mighty bird, whose eyes were fire, whose 
glances were lightning, and the clapping ofiwhose 
wings was thunder* On his descent to the ocean, 
and touching it, the earth instantly arose, and re- 
mained on the surface of the waters. This omni- 
potent bird then called forth all tlie variety «/ 
animals from the earth, e:coept the Chepewyara, 
who were produced from a dog; and this circum- 
stance occasions their aversion to the flesh of that 
animal, as well as the people who eat it. Thfa 
extraordinary tradition proceeds to relate, that the 
great bird, having fiufahed hfc work, made an ‘ar- 
row, which was to be preserved* with great care, 
and to remain untouched ; bqt that the Chept- 
wyans were sp devoid of understanding, as to carry 
it away, and the sacrilege so enraged the great 
bird, that; he has never, since appeared^ 

44 They .have -also. a tradition among then*, that 
thfiy originally cajov froft* a&oj&gt country* ink*. 
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Ued \yj jmy kicked people, and had traversed a 
reat take, which was narrow* shadow, and full of 
sland&r, where they had suffered great misery, it 
always winter* with ice and snow. They be- 
ievc also* that* in ancient times, their ancestors 
ived till their feet were worn out with walking, 
utd their throats with eatings They describe a 
deluge* when the waters spread over the whole 
earth* except the highest mountains, on the tops of 
svhich they preserved themselves. 

w They believe, that, immediately after their 
death* they pass into another world, where they 
arrive at a large river* on which they embark in a 
stone canoe* and that a gentle current bears them 
on to an extensive lake* in the centre of which is a 
most beautiful island ; and that* in the view of this 
delightful abode* they receive that judgment for 
their conduct during life, which terminates their 
final state, and unalterable allotment. If their 
good actions are declared to predominate, they 
are landed upon the island, where there is to be no 
end to their happiness, which* however, according 
to their notions* consists in an eternal enjoyment 
of sensual pleasure*, and carnal gratifications*...* 
But* if their bad actions weigh down the balance, 
the stone canoe sinks at once, and leaves them up to 
their chins in the water* to behold and regret the re* 
ward ^enjoyed by the good* and eternally struggling, 
but with unavailing endeavours, to reach the blissful 
island from which they are excluded forever. 1 ' 


BIOGRAPHY. 

THE LITE OF THE RIGHT HOV. WILLIAM W1N&RAM. 

£ After some thnt, devoted to thle parties Ur object, we *re 
at length able to give a new, copious, and minute life of 
Mr. WiNnaxM, the disciple of fttrs&E, the darling of 
Dr. Johnson, and “ a shield and buckler” to his country. 
It is delightful to preserve any memorial of one, who has 
iuoh friendships and such enmities ; who, to the “ prisca 
fidea" of an ancient Englishman, adds the liberal spirit 
of learning, .and the valiant heart of a soldier; whose 
motto is M Qdi profanum vtilgna j” and who, in the 
dusky twilight of the political sky, urges an undaunted 
and right onward court* / who always acts as becomes a 
generous spirit, in 'factious times; who despises the dic- 
tates of a false and reptile prudence; who remembers 
there is a courage of the cabinet. Jar more ueefid, and not 
leu brilliant than that the field / and, when enemies and 
conspirators are in array, would plan with the decisive 
spirit of an Ea*l of Strafford, and execute with 
At sword of a Marquis Montrose. In fine, we may 
read the character of this Intrepid and liberal statesman, 

, in »tbe following Uneh: 

'♦ One, who, warm and zealous for his friend, 

Spite •£ opposing thousatids will commend; 

And no less warm and aealoas 'gainst his foes. 

In spite of railing thousands will oppose." 

It Is necessary to add, that, from the penury of biography 
this country, the Editor has been obliged to publish a 
garbled. and prejudiced history of Mr. Windham. It is 
derived from a work entitled M Public Characters for 
1S02,” a work which, though in the main tolerably well 
conducted, is often diluted with lukewarmness, or tainted 
with jacobinism. Its publisher is one JR. Phillip* , who 
haa more than once incurred the displeasure of govern- 
ment, and felt the gripe of the laws; and many of its 
writers, though they affect the sweetest spirit of candour 
and impartiality, are well known to be disaffected to the 
ruling power. These malecontents can never foygive, in 
Mr. Wt n dii am, his defection from their leader, Fox; 

• SAd hence their absurd charge of his inconsistency, and 
fooce tbeir AUvurcnce of his strenuous and vigorous sup- 
port of a war with France. His inconsistency, if it ever 
existed, was like that, so often urged against Burkes as 
’ euch it has often been attacked, and as such it may easily 
he defended. The heretic* Of" both, respecting popular 
- govern meats, were effectually destroyed, by conteraplat- 
ing ^hf .effects of the French revolution, ff Mr. Wind- 
hum ever were a whig, in the vulgar sense of that word, 
is a problem not worth the solution. A transition from 
toryism is rare. He, who has once supported hereditary 
right, seldom becomes a liawler for the right* of the mob. 
But, as the generous and unsnspectingconfiiience of youth 
Gradually changes to caution fcpd doubt m age, so those 
Itktftj dreams, with which bo/* delight t heat elves at 


School, are often forgotten, or derided, when they arrive 
at man’s estate. Sir Thomas W estworth, wh.^sc his- 
tory may be read in Hume, was, for a short time, op. 
posed to the court of the first Charles; but, when he 
became the supporter of the king’s prerogative, neither 
the ** lures and oglings” of puritan* t nor the terrors of a 
scaffold, erected by leveller * , induced him to change 
again.] 

THE lives of pur contemporaries Are undoubt- 
edly interesting, but those of the .statesmen, who 
live during the same period with ourselves, must 
be allowed to be edifying in no common degree. 
It is to them wc are indebted for the prosperity or 
the misfortunes of our country ; for the extension 
or diminution of our territories; for the adoption 
or rejection of odious imposts....in short, for all 
that can endear, or render life miserable. Of 
these men we are proud when they support the 
fame, the dignity, the glory of our nation; when 
they repress arbitrary power; when they vindi- 
cate expiring liberty; when they die with, or only 
live to restore the lost freedom of their native land. 
To such we give a generous latitude* and a liberal 
interpretation, in respect to their conduct; they 
may pause during an awful crisis; they may op- 
pose their former friends; they may even league 
with their former enemies* and yet still possess the 
esteem of their countrymen* Of this, indeed, they 
can be deprived only by the moat flagrant incon- 
sistency ; for they may change their opinions with- 
out losing our confidence, provided they do not 
projit by the change. It is then, and not until 
then, that the pseudo-patriot incurs our supicions* 
and we begin to consider his conduct at least equi- 
vocal. 

Mr. Windham was bora in* and is descended 
from ancestors, who have been long settled in the 
county of Norfolk* in which he possesses a small 
patrimony* His family appears to have sided 
with the whigs* and to have given its aid in for- 
warding one of the darling schemes of that party 
••..the establishment of a national militia*. One of 
his near relatives accepted a commission as colo- 
nel of the battalion of his native district, and 
seems to have been particularly anxious to esta- 
blish such a system of discipline as should render 
the corps respectable. In order to achieve this, 
he actually published a treatise on the subject, in 
1759, and in the preface has given a curious 
and interesting account of the improvements made 
in the fire arms used by the modems. 

After receiving the usual preliminary education 
at a public school, young Windham was sent to 
Oxford, and entered, we believe, of Brazen-nose- 
college, the very name of which has doubtless put 
many a modest youth to the blush. He had the 
good fortune, while there, to be placed under the 
care of a most excellent schoJar....Winstanley, 
now provost of Alban-hall, and much to the credit 
of the pupil* he himself had no sooner risen in the 
world, hnd obtained some degree of consideration, 
than he procured preferment for him also, by 
means of his friend, the duke of Portland, the pre- 
sent chancellor, whose fortunes he is supposed to 
have followed, and whose defection from the ranks 


* This appears to be either a wilful falshood, or a 
strange misapprehension in the biographer. Mr. Wind- j 
ham’s ancestors, there is good reason to believe, were loyal I 
friends to the exiled family. My Lord Boltngbroke, 
when intriguing at Bar-le-duc, in favour of prince Charles j 
Edward, addressedacoafiriential letter to Sir William Wind- 
ham, containing a foil developtment of the designs of those, 
who, in the language of the time, were denominated the -i 
Jacobite party. Sir William Windham appears to be one . 
•f the founders of Mr. Windham’s family; a gentleman, 
who, as the reader will perceive* by consulting Dr. Smol- 
let's continuation of Hume’s history, woutd have done any 
work, rather than get with whigs* or repose confidence in 
a militia / He is described, with wonderful fervour, by 
Smollet, as one of the most active, undaunted, and eloquent 
members of the house of commons. — ^ — - Hote the Editor 
of the Part fy dp. ' * 
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ofoppositronbe has in some degree countenanced* 
by means of a similar conduct. 

No sooner was Mr. W . released from the tram- 
mels of colleges and tutors* than he repaired to the 
metropolis* and soon after visited the continents. * 
not in the splendid* gaudy, and expensive style, to 
which our nobility and gentry are usually accus- 
tomed.... but in a manner better suited to hts for- 
tune* which was but scanty, and his future hopes 
in life, which were not of a nature to warrant any 
ridiculous pageantry* 

It was not until the epoch of the American war# 
that Mr. Windham found means of distinguishing 
himself, and then only by his *eal in opposition to 
the existing government , as some of his late associ* 
ates would affect to term it....but far more proper- 
ly. ...in opposition to the unworthy ministers of 
that period. His bosom glowed with, no uncom- 
mon share of indignation against those* whom he 
accused as the subverters of our rights* and the 
spoilers of our wealth....men battening on corrupt 
tion* and eager for despotism and military execu* 
tion. These sentiments were uttered by him both 
in public and private; at county meetings* dinner 
parties* in the metropolis, and the country; from: 
the tops of carts* and of waggons* to the freehold- 
ers, the mob, 8cc. See. 

The cause, in which he then embarked, has beeit 
long since 'consecrated by success, and the over- 
flowings of a youthful bosom will of coursebe par- 
doned, nay praised, as evincing a heart exulting in 
the darling theme of liberty ! At the period we 
allude to, the ex-secretary was less metaphysical 
than he has become since ; his arguments and hie 
language therefore, were better calculated to cap- 
tivate his audience ; in short, he became a popular 
orator.— a whig—a whig too of the ipost determin- 
ed kind... .one of those capable of sending bpth 
life and fortune in the “ glorious cause,” in which 
he was engaged, and of going any lengths in sup-, 
port of his principles. j- 

We ought not here to omit the mention of an. 
incident honourable to the laudabje ambition of 
Mr. Windham. 

The reign of his present majesty has been dis- 
tinguished by nautical enterprises of all kinds;' 
and, if we have failed in other matters of import- 
ance, it must be allowed by every candid observer,' 
that we have acted no mean part in respect to our 
maritime exertions. In 1773, a new voyage of 
discovery was projected, and entrusted to the care 
of the hon. commodore Phipps, afterwards lord 
Mulgrave. This expedition, by far the most regu- 
lar and scientific of any of a similar design and ten- 
dency undertaken before that period, was first con- 
ceived by the Royal Society, and afterwards 
adopted by the king, with that due regard to sci- 
ence, which it ought ever to be the object of a 
groat and enlightened nation to cultivate and pro- 
mote. The principal object of the expedition was 
to investigate, whether it was practicable to navi-*’ 
gate to the north pole, or rather to a latitude very 
near to it. To this were superadd ed certain second- 
ary considerations... .such as to ascertain the accu- 
racy of time-keepers and pendulums.— to make 
philosophical ami astronomical obsery&tians«...and 
to determine the ^practicability of a north-east pas- 
sage to tiie East Indies: that philosopher' sst one of 
modern navigatorsl 

The ships sent out oti thfe oecasiohy were the ' 
Race-Horse, commanded by the officer already al- 4 
hided to; and the Carcass Bomb, captain Lutwidge# 
Besides the necessary complement of officers and 
seamen, a number of scientific ipen, or, as the 
French term them, savarrs , were employed ; and 
they took with them a valuable apparatus for ma- 
thematical aiui astronomical experiments. Two 
persons, both of whom have since become emi- 
nent, embarked, as we have been informed, on this 
occasion* The first was lord Nelson* whom we 
have been given to tmderstaud aclfd ax a naval 
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officer, and the second Mr. Windham, who was 
doubtless incited by curiosity alone. 

Unluckily, however, for the cause of eloquence, 
if not of science, the future minister at war be- 
came so seasick as to be dangerously indisposed, 
and the commodore was actually under the neces- 
sity, as we are told, of setting him on shore in 
Norway* when he was obliged to find his way back 
to Engfoud iin the odoriferous cabin of a Green- 
huidman. 

Were we disposed to be jocular, we might ex* 
daim.*.^What have not the audience of St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel lost by this discomfited project! 
liow man y\ practical tropes and figures have been 
omitted, that might otherwise have adorned the 
metaphysical disquisitions of the future secretary 
a<nd orator. Like Lutterel, he would have 
* handled the oar,” aftd * Spliced the rope,” and 
a steered the wheel,” and “ taken an observation;” 
•r like Burke, he would have harpooned a 44 loose 
fish,” in the house of commons; or lie would have 
aimed a deadly blow at the “ huge Leviathan” of 
Bloomsbury-squarc ; or literally pursuing the mon- 
sters of the mam with the spirit of a Kentucky 
tailor, 44 he would have run down the degrees of 
latitude, undaunted by the rigours of either pole, 
in search of the grampus and the whale, and pur- 
sued his monstrous game with a zeal unabated by 
the scorching heats of the equator.” 

^ Mr. Windham now aspired to a seat in the le- 
gislature of his country ; and it must be confessed, 
that in point of education, talents, and research, 
he was well qualified for that situation. True to 
his original opinions, on his entrance into St. Ste- 
phen’s chapel, he sided in general with those, who 
had voted against the American war; but he ad- 
hered to the person, and followed the opinions of 
Mr. Fox with a marked predilection, and appear- 
ed to have formed so inseparable an union with 
that great orator and statesman, that it was sup- 
posed death alone could have dissolved the attach- 
ment. 

The practical talents of Mr. Windham were not 
Suddenly called forth, nor have they, at any one 
time, been employed during a period of great du- 
ration* He was deemed qualified, however, to su- 
perintend the interests of England in the sister 
kingdom % and he resided there during one of 
those ephemeral administrations, produced by the 
Sudden ascendancy of one party in England, and as 
speedily dissolved by the alternate preponderance 
of another. 

Hopes, however, were entertained by his friends, 
that a more permanent and conspicuous situation 
might be obtained for him at home ; and it was 
not unfair to augur, amidst the vibrations of pub- 
lic opinion, and the many unexpected changes that 
have taken place during the latter part of the pre- 
sent reign, that the party, which he had so warmly 
espoused, was likely to. attain that superiority, to 
which it was so justly entitled, from the acknow- 
ledged capacity of its leaders. 

At one period, indeed, a fair prospect of power 
disclosed! tself to the opposition ; and in case their 
hopes had been realized, there can be no doubt 
that the subject of the present memoirs would have 
enjoyed some high and honourable post in the new 
administration. But the cunning, in conjunction 
with the talents of Mr, Pitt, fairly outwitted his 
adversaries,, and they were left to lament their cre- 


* When Mr. Windham was about to visit Ireland, in a 
department (that of secretary) which was supposed to have 
an ex vjffLio intimacy with corruption, he went to the Colo * - 
«fc« of Eng itb literature , and lamented that he should be 
under the necessity of sanctioning practices, of which he 
could not approve ! The memorable reply made by Dr. 
Johnson, upon this occasion, has been often quoted since Mr. 
IL bar been supposed to hisve changed his politics. 


dulity* in having trusted to the professions of a 
beardless statesman . 

The mode, in which that gentleman came into 
power, has often been considered as unconstitution- 
al, and by no one was it condemned with greater 
bitterness than by Mr. Windham, who seized 
every opportunity to censure the conduct of the 
premier, and render him odious to the nation. 

During the unhappy illness, with w hich his ma- 
jesty was afflicted, Mr. Windham, as usual, sided 
with Mr. Fox and his party; and as he always 
feels warmly, doubtless expressed himself on the 
subject of the regency, with a fervour that his ene- 
mies were tempted to stigmatise with the appel- 
lation of intemperance. Here again the minority 
failed in the attainment of their object, after their 
leader had been brought from Italy, and the nation 
had beheld a most extraordinary change in the de- 
portment of the two contending parties : that head- 
ed by Mr. Pitt having boldly, and what would not 
have occurred had it not suited their interests.... 
having constitutionally insisted on an appeal in the 
new case of a regency, during the malady of the 
reigning prince, to the representatives of the peo- 
ple: while the opposition, notwithstanding their 
boasted regard for the rights and liberties of the 
country, took up the subject on high prerogative 
notions, and seemed to have changed arguments, 
before they had changed places with their adver- 
saries. 

In 1790, when the affair of Nootka Sound, and 
the armament that soon after ensued, engaged the 
attention of parliament and the nation, Mr. Wind- 
ham expressed his opposition and abhorrence to 
the measures of Mr. Pitt upon that occasion. Etc 
talked loudlyf of 44 the insulted honour of the coun- 
try,” 44 the heavy expences we were put to,” the 
44 weight cf taxes we were doomed to bear,” and 
the 44 certain losses we incurred for uncertain pro- 
ridiculed 44 the humble minions of 
ministerial will, phalanxed under the haughty ban- 
ners of ministerial influence,” and added satirical* 
ly> 44 that it was not necessary for the people to 
inquire into the motives of administration for their 
conduct ; they w r ere supposed to be defended by 
the barriers of truth, and the ramparts of honour ; 
their acts dreaded not the light, and their deeds 
challenged investigation ......then they defy your cu- 
riosity, if you call it curiosity....but they shrink 
from the touch, if you but mention inquiry.” 

When a temporary misunderstanding with Rus- 
sia took place in 1791, the subject of these me- 
moirs once more accused the minister and his 
friends of conceiving too lofty notions of preroga- 
tive, and of infringing on the rights and privileges 
ol that house. He congratulated Mr. Pitt 44 on his 
ability in seeking remote wars : Nootka and Ja- 
cotta were at no small distance, and Oczakow was 
very well known to be not at our doors.” 44 War," 
added he 4 « is a question of great importapee to 
the lives of thousands ; and no man or member of 
an assembly, who decided on it rashly, could think 
himseF free from guilt. The general sense of 
the country is against the war, and the manufac* 
turers in many places are alarmed. Of the city 
of Norwich I can speak more particularly,” adds 
he, 44 and I know that they there dread the utter 
ruin of their trade.” While speaking* on the 
same subject some time after, 44 he attacked the 
consistency and confidence of the minister; he ac- 
cused him of having opposed the majorities of 
that house in an unconstitutional manner, and he 
replied to the question put by Mr. Pitt of 4 Who is 
his accuser?’ that he himself was both criminal mil 


• 11111 allude, to Mr. Pitt's promise relative to a dUtolu 
tton of parliament . 

t .Debate ou Monday. December 13ih, when an iaquin 
was moved for by Mr. Grey. * ^ 

J Monday, February 20, 1792. See Pari. Deb. 


On another occasion* he attacked his late coL 
leagues with a vein of happy ridicule* too kces 
not to be felt, but, perhaps, too fine not to c vapor- 
ate in a parliamentary report. After combating 
the attempt to prechide an inquiry', he is said to 
have spoken as follows :.... 

44 This administration, • which it has been tie 
fashion to paint as a perfect paragon of purity and 
virtue, will now stand unmasked and exposed is 
their true and natural colours. The gay and em- 
broidered suit of pretence, in which they haw 
decked themselves, and under which they haw 
strutted in magnificent disguise, is tom ©ffi m& 
they behold them in the tattered rags of their go 
nuine deformity. They stand, like the uncasri 
French, which the licentiousness of our stage ip 
too apt to exhibit to ridicule.~.in raffles without « 
shirt.. ..in tinsel and lace on the outside. —in dirt or 
dowlas within. They stand before their confidisf 
majority, convicted of shrinking from trial; aril 
when a man does not dare to stand trial, the work! 
has a right to believe him guilty: and in this cool 
dition stand his majesty’s ministers in the eyes of 1 
their majority. Let me add, sir, one word more 1 
on this serious subject. We have before os tv* ' 
pregnant instances of the use, which is made of 
these summary and shameful proceedings, slack 
are introduced into practice forjthe sake ofourdar* 
ling revenue..».that revenue, for which every thing 
is to be sacrlficed*...the citizen to be oppressed 
and ruined. ...the constitution to be violated. We 
sec that these summary modes of conviction may 
be dexterously perverted into instrumeats of fi- 
vour or of fear, as it may be the politica/jsda>r» 
nipt motive of office, for the moment, to gratify or 
to intimidate.” 

Whatever difference of opinion may be cso* 
tained concerning the recent conduct of Mr. 
Windham, no degree of obliquity can attach to 
his behaviour on that occasion, and every goodmia 
must dwell with pleasure on it. Nor ought it to 
be forgotten, that in a debate on the lottery-bill of 
1792, be argued against lotteries in general, the 
disadvantages attendant on which were so great, 
that in his opinion they could not be compensated 
for by any advantage whatever in point of revenue. 
He remarked very justly, that the money pro- 
duced could not be called clear gain*, beca us e in 
consequence of lotteries many individuals were 
rendered incapable of paying their taxes. By ac- 
quiescing in the plan, 44 government avowed them- 
selves the bankers the partners..... of all the 

rogues and vagabonds now describedf. They 
made war upon the morals of the people; and -the 
progress of the unfortunate criminal might be easi- 
ly traced, step by step, from the insurance office t » 
the Old Bailey J The mischief had extended to 
every class. Were a committee appointed to ia- 
qnire into the operations of it, they would trace it 
to the first floor, .from that to the second—io the 
gar ret. ...to the pawnbrokers shop....to the Old 
Bailey. ...to the gallows....to Bedlam....or to the 
workhouse!” 

Nor ought it to be forgotten, that, Mr. Windham ' 
ably and eloquently combated the slave trade, and 
attacked all those base and interested motives, that 
would steel the heart of man against the common 
principles of humanity. He asserted* 44 that, it* 
******* th* solid reasoning, the eloquence, 
and the ability, which had been exerted in favour 
of the abolition of the slave trade, the bare state- 
ment of facts so enormous and atrocious* as ap- 
peared by the evidence ever to have been inseim- 
rable jrom that trade,, was sufficient to have con- 
vinced the most obdurate supporters of African 


, w, on me motion «« relative to * 

corner of Mr. Rose during the Wettminsterriecuoa. 

pracu-edth;;;;;;; 8 * »•*« 

J April 25, 17~J2. 
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larery, that the continuation of so iniquitous and 
ibominable a traffic for a moment longer, was un- 
ust, inhuman, and hot to be defended on any 
principle whatever.” He maintained “that the 
dave trade Might to be ab lishtd." “ When they 
vere told of the justice due to the West India 
planters, wtfre they to forget the vast debt of jus- 
tice due td their slaves? When they were offer- 
ing up so much to the interest of the West India 
islands } were they not to recollect the sufferings, 
which they were entailing on the .Africans for 
some years to* com in comparison with the suffer- 
ings of those* vriio had been transported long since ? 
What relief was it for future sufferer*, that so many 
before them had suffered ? It was like one, who, 
being reproved for skinningeels alive, said, * they 
had been always used to it/ 

After fftucli pointed reasoning, he concluded by 
observing, that' in r.ompiirison between the pos- 
sible consequences of the abolition, he saw doubt- 
ful contingencies, evils, or disadvantages, qn one 

side certain 1 grdss arid Scandalous injustice, 

shame, and disgrace on the other.’* 

Qtt this great question Mr. Windham was in 
earnest ; ✓indeed, bad some others, who only pre- 
tended to support it, evinced the same warmth of 
conviction and the same energy of conduct, there 
can be no doubt but that this odious traffic would 
long since have been annihilated, and the plighted 
faith of parliament rescued* from dishonour. 

(To be continued.) 

i: LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

FOR THE POUT FOLIO, 

AFTER a considerable, but unavoidable delay, 
both volumes of the very beautiful edition of 
Tooke’s Russja* , published by William Fry of this 
city, have* lpa^e tlipir appearance. This & incom- 
parably , tbe best history of an interesting epoch in 
the Muscovite annals; and its popularity here has 
been tested, by eight hundred subscribers, obtained 
is a very short} time, and principally in the southern 
states. it has been suggested, that * Secret 
Memoirs of the Court of St. Petersburg’* is a more 
interesting work, nay, that even Tooxe is less 
copious than the author of Secret Memoirs, it is 
proper to state, that it has long been a settled 
fashion among the jacobins, both of French and 
American birth, to vilify and falsify the character 
of Catharine. The motive is obvious. By exag- 
gerating the faults of the Russian princess, they 
mean to inspire into their deluded votaries, the 
miserable populace, a blind, furious, and fanatical 
rage against monarchical power, and, indeed, 
ajgainst all power, but the brutal force of the mul- 
titude* No means are left unessayed to accom- 
plish this darling project, which, frpm the com- 
mencement of the French revolution, they have 
cherished with parental solicitude, and which they 
will continue to cherish, until, by the councils of 
such men as Busies and Windham, followed up 
by the sword, and by the besom of destruction, 
they are no longer permitted to vex mankind. 

We have been inundated with a tide of scandal 
against the empress of the north, and this 44 water 
•f bitterness 11 has been variously directed, by jacobin 
conductors* Sometimes, as a purling falshood, it 
glides into our ears from the Morning Chronicle 
rills of poetry, and sometimes it rushes roughly 
on from the ditch of St* Antoine, and the filthiest 
common sewers of Paris. Among other lies and 
libels, affecting the Russian government, the ano- 
nymous author of 44 Secret Memoirs” proffers his 
detraction, and there are not wanting those, who 
will tell the public, that his unsubstantiated 
assertions are more legitimate than Tooke’s elabo- 
rate history, and there are not wanting American 
fools, who will believe it. But, among discerning 
apd well principled men* the reputation of Mr. 


Frt’s edition of an authentic work will not be de* 
preciated by arts like these. A nameless and 
shameless Frenchman, of the revolutionary tribe, 
with his execrable jacobinism, with his lewdness 
of fancy, and audacity of falshood, will not super- 
sede the well-digested and temperate work of an 
English gentleman, studious of the verity of his 
facts, as well as of the correctness of his compo- 
sition. Mr. Tookk will not be oppressed by a 
skulking jacobin, unless the prodigy of Shaxs- 
rgARfi be realized; unless 


first appHod &> pedtk*kpta«potex fry I>r.' Darwitr: 
a writer in a late London paper has probably gone 
back to the oldest authority, to deprive Dr. Darwin 
of this credit, and notices the following passage ia 
Claudian, as translated in the 44 Guardian.” 

Branches in branches twin’d compose die grorte, 

And shoot, and spread, and blossom into live.’ 

The tremblirg palms their mutual who* repeat. 

And bendi) g p plan, bending pipL.rt meet s 
The distant plan anes seem to press more night 
And to the rig king alders, alders sigh. 


44 The eagle, towring in bis pride of pi ace. 

Be by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill’d.** 

The faults and foibles of the imperial Kate were s 
numerous, and we require no party rage to make 
them appear larger than life. Strict justice has 
been rendered to her character by Mr. Tooke, and 
many other British writers. But all fanatic 
Frenchmen, of the new school, have described her 
as a prodigy of vice; and they have depicted her 
thus, not because she was sometimes wanton } some- 
times capricious „ and sometimes cruel) for French- 
men, from sympathy , might forgive all this, but 
because this prodigy wore an imperial crown , and 
sometimes waged war, in support of her authority. 
Now, had she worn a bonnet rouge , and provoked 
rebellion against government, she would have been 
hailed as a Madame Montmoro , or as a glorious 
Jishwoman of the 10th of August. 

It remains only to add, that this well print- 
ed edition of a first rate performance, is from 
the press of Mr. Maxwell, and that to its deserv- 
ing publisher the writer of this article wishes all 
that success, which meritorious Enterprize should 
challenge from the public. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

A VERY new and humorous essayist, after re- 
marking, in the trite way, that the love of fame 
impels many great and glorious actions, declares 
vivaciously: 44 It animates the labour of the philo- 
sopher, the heroism of the warrior, the eloquence 
of the senator, the ingenuity of the mechanic, and 
the dissipation of the fine lady. It has razed towns, 
produced epic poems, composed sonnets, made 
speeches, and invented violet soap .’* 

The pretensions of a literary . adventurer, are 
thus stated in a new periodical work : 

I stand forth unabashed a candidate for the name 
of author. I can shew three indisputable claims 
to the honour demanded; either of them sufficient 
to enable me to strive for the laurel crown. I am 
an idle man, a valetudinarian, and a humorist. 
Volumes might be written on each of these texts, 
to prove them due qualifications, to enable a man 
to sit at the common council board of literature. 

In London, it is said by a late writer, a man 
may be idle without fatigue, valetudiniarian with- 
out contempt, and a humorist without controul. 
In London, idleness may, without exertion, assume 
the garb of philosophy. No man is watched by his 
attentive neighbours, nor are his actions exposed 
to the critical examination of the piercing eye of 
curiosity* 

What a late correspondent playfully alluded to, 
it seems is actually contemplated by the republican 
party. In the 44 National Egis,” there is a pro- 
posal for the establishment of a 44 National Insti- 
tute.” 

The gallantries and matrimonial connections of 
plants have been generally supposed to have been 


In the Aurora of the Uth current, we read the 
following sentence, 44 Which is death, or con- 
finement for life, the more exemplary punish- 
ment?” This is a faithful transcript, and v/e sup* 
pose this extraordinary combination of words to be 
either the new language of the new administration, 
or else that it is a specimen of Lhe celebrated Co- 
lumbian Dictionary* 

Inscription on a monument, under 'the statue of 
Sir Thomas Parky ns, a celebrated wrestler. 

Here, thrown by Time, old Parky o’s laid, ' 

The first fair fail boever hid; 

Nor Time, without the aid of Death, 

Could put this wrestler out of breath. 

All eUe he threw, and will these twain. 

As soon as he gets up again. 

THE SUBLIME IN DANCING. 

The following is literal from a London paper. 

A gentleman of merit, well educated, and pro* 
perly qualified by seven of the best masters that 
ever trod on English ground, teaches minuets tor 
noblemen, and real ladies only , for the sum of five 
guineas paid down, with all the excelled graces of 
the head, body, arms, wrists, hands, fingers, toes, 
sinks, risings, bounds, rebounds, twirls* twists, 
fourfold mercuries, coupees, borees, ffourishes; 
demi corpus, curtseys i la mode, hat on, oft*, gm 
ing hands and feet in an advanced octagon adorn- 
ed style, and divided into one, two, three, or four 
steps, exact to time, or bars; introducing at the 
same moment, the ala mode form, chassas, springs, 
five and nine orders of the graces, and annexed 
with the rigadoon, Louvre, cotillion, bnd ancient 
and modem hornpipe steps, and elegant country* 
dance positions. The said gentleman is no com- 
mon dancing ^ master, has some character to lose, 
therefore ladies of a common capacity may 
soon attain to dance equal to the best French or 
Italian dancer in the kingdom, only for five gui- 
neas, on applying to No. 79 , in the Haymarket, 
between ten and eleven in the morning, and four 
and six in the afternoon, and they will be seen 
only by the aforesaid gentleman himself. 

4 Burke presents a curious picture of the blessed- 
ness of revolutionary times, When speaking of a 
French statesman, who went into voluntary exil^ 
after monarchy was destroyed. 

44 He was a man of honour, and virtue, and ta- 
lents, and therefore a fugitive.” 

It is sincerely, though dubiously hoped, we majr 
never have just occasion to suppose that the fol- 
lowing passage is, in the remotest degree, des- 
criptive, cither of our love of change, or its di*% 
graceful consequences : 

When learning and the arts are lost in an expe- 
riment to try how well a state may stand, without 
old) fundamental principles , what sort of thing must 
be a nation of gross, stupicf, ferocioiis, and, at the 
same time, sordid barbarians, destitute of religion, 
honour, or manly pride ? 

Mr. Windham, the bold opposer of a French 
peace, is of that undaunted spirit, and of that rapid 
decision, which render a statesman so eminently 
useful in all great emergencies. #Ls bold .and 
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generous eharftctorte d war u by a Roman poet In - 
t wo lines. / 

Qiii metes oronet et inexorable fatum 

Stabjccit pedibus, itrcpitumque Acherontisavari. 

In a late political meeting at New York, gene- 
ral Hamilton, we understand, took occasion to 
make some remarks upon the imbecility of admi- 
nistration, and the portentous signs of the times. In 
a spirit of the clearest discernment, and in his 
wonted tones of eloquence and energy, he made 
» brief speech on the above interesting topics. His 
address, says the accurate editor of the New York 
Evening Post, was of a general nature* He took 
a very Nummary view of the leading measures and 
disposition of our present administration ; as be- 
ing excessively weak, impolitic, disorganizing, 
and unconstitutional, tending to expose the coun- 
try to intestine discord and open invasion. It was 
his opinion that the peattf in Europe, even if com- 
pleted,- Could hot be of long continuance, and that, 
in the- event of a war, this country would be likely 
to get involved; and lie then asked, what must be 
our situation without money in the treasury, and 
without a revenue? He spoke of the additional 
exposure, to which we should now be liable, from 
the French in possession of Louisiana. On the 
whole, he thought the present state of things, 
both at home and abroad, such as to justify the 
most alarming apprehensions. He therefore call- 
ed upon 1 the friend* to good order, to stable govern- 
ment, to that system of measures* which had 
brought us to what we were, to rally on this occa- 
sion, and express their opinion by voting for a 
man of correct principles and sound judgment. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

[Nothing, however exquisite or faultiest in writing, bu* 
majr be ludicrously parodied, pr burlesqued. The fol- 
lowing very characteristical lines seem to sneer at the 
charming simplicity of Wordsworth’s " Lyrical Bal- 
lads." Whether this species of sarcasm, applied to the 
elegant work in question, be fair or not, the Editor will 
not now stay to settle; but will only add that the subse- 
quent stanzas are very faithfully descriptive ofriuf/clove 
in New-England; and though such a passion may be de- 
rided by the refinement of the sky, yet k will cause no 
scornfol smile in 

“ Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing iu the cbeoqntr'd niodn”] 

JONATHAN TO JEMIMA* 

JEMIMA, won’t you let me sing. 

A little song I have for you 1 
I love you so like any thing, 

‘I vow I don’t know what to do* 

And yet I hate to let you know. 

It makes me feel all over so. 

Don’t you remember t’other day, 

When you was milking in the piggin, 

You had a straw hat on your head, 

But on your neck there was no rigging. 

And yet, &c. 

We!!, by a tree close to the fence 

I stood, and while you pull'd the teats* 

I peep’d through a small knot holte there, 

Till I went almost into fits. 


The celebrated Fuseli, who is endowed with the 
imagination of a poet, as well as the genius of a 
painter, thus, ^escribes one of the greatest masters 
•f his art. 

In the dawn of modern art, Lionardo da Vinci 
broke forth with a splendour, which distanced for- 
mer excellence. Made up of all the elements, 
that constitute the essence of genius, favoured by 
education and circumstances, ail ear, all eye, all 
.grasp ; painter, poet, sculptor, anatomist, archi- 
tect, engineer, chymist* machinist, musician, man 
»f science, and sometimes empiric, he laid bold of 
every beauty in the enchanted circle, but without 
exclusive attachment to one, dismissed in her turn 
f ach. Fitter to scatter hints, than to teach by exr 
ample, he wasted life, insatiate in experiment. 
To a capacity, which at once penetrated the prin- 
ciple and real aim of the art, he joined an inequality 
of fancy, that, at one moment, lent him wings for 
the pursuit of beauty, and the next flung him on 
the ground to crawl after, deformity : we owe | 
him chiaro oscuro, with all its magic, we owe him 
caricature, with all its incongruities. His notions 
of the most elaborate finish, and his want of perse* 
vcrance were at least equal. In his Last Supper, 
in the refectory of the Dominicans, he abandoned, 
without finishing, the head of Christ, exhausted by 
Rwildlthase after models for the heads and hands 
•f the apostles. Had he been able to conceive the 
centre, the radii must have followed of course. 

The Editor recollects to have nowhere read a 
finer picture of the magical powers of Genius, 
than what is exhibited in the above sketch. The 
curious reader, who is solicitous to read an ori- 
ginal and bold writer, distinguished for his taste 
and power of execution in one of the fine arts, is 
referred to Lectures on Painting, delivered before 
the royal academy, by H. Fuseli. 

Rembrant possessed the full empire of light 
and shade, and of all the tints that float between 
them. He tinged his pencil with equal success 
in the cool of dawn, in the noon -day ray, in the 
Rvid flash, in evanescent twilight, and rendered 
darkness visible. 


And when you twisted round your head, 
And turn'd ysoqr eyes towards; the trefi, 

It made me feel amazing sham’d, 

So plaguy Tnad thaf you would see. 

I look’d right at your cheek and chin, 

And all from where your gown had fell. 

It made me think of fifty things.... 

But you won’t like if it I tell. 

And when you fill’d your piggin full*. 

And to the 1 house away had run, 

It almost made me cry with grief, 

I was so sorry when you’d done. 

I wish that I had been a weed, 

That almost to your bosom gr^w y 

Or if the cow’s teat I had been, 

Then should I have been press’d by you. 

When I went home, oh how I felt. 

So bad that I could almost cry ; 

I was not sorry... .yet I thought 
That I most certainly should die. 

I did not go to bed till twelve, 

I felt so droll about my honey, 

And there I lay till broad day-light, 

But could not sleep for thinking on ye. 

I thought you would not marry me, 

You’re so much prettier than I ; 

So I resolv’d to hang myself, 

For still I thought that I should die* 

I took a rope and went away.... 

My heart was sorer than a bile .... 

But when I got it round my neck, 

I says, thinks I, it an’t worth white. 

Then home I went, good Lord, 

I vum I never felt so bad, 

I had a nation deal of grief, 

And folks all thought that I was mad. 


Says mother, says she, Jonathan, 

Pray what the deuce can pil yog, now ? 
Mother, says I, if you was, I, 

You’d fed as bad as me, t vow. 

Now sister says, and mother says. 

And so do all the neighbours sty. 

That I am sartinly in love, 

’Tis every bit as plain as day. 

And father yesterday declared.... 

Oh how it makes me blush to toll—.. 

If somehow we could make a match. 

He thinks that we might do right well. 

HeU let me have aJot of ground, 

A gander, goose, the brindled cow> 

A pair of oxen, th’ old grey mare. 

Two pigs, a barrow, and a sow. 

And fifty other things li^ke, them: 

He'll let us hayeto get along? 

And you can get some plates, some date*., 
Andnow I’m almost doqe my aosqg. 


ton THE PORT FOLIO , * 

imitation or «6«ae fe 
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Odb ix. Book i. 

BEHOLD, my friend, *A9etateey*amd 
No mofc its top i* whiter witfc*smr; 

No more with frost the woods areoas 
Nor streams, congeal'd, forget* to flat. 

No need of fire..«4t wnotf coJdi*.. 

But ope yaw case with lib crt f Ba nd ; 

Bring grneroos wifii!, of four yeftrsefcg 
And near the cheering glmer ata*& 

Trust to the g*ds raft ernes, bat thtM£ 

Let joy and pteasu Denow paenutf 

They smooth the rough tempestiictowotM, 
Their/atlolls the: stormy galOL 

Life’s common lot account as gm* » • 
Perhaps the morrowi* not thine 

Indulge no idle anxious? pain, 

Nor at the ills of lifo repine. 

While hoary Age, morose and sour, 

Is distant from the present scene. 

Acknowledge life’s triumphant poweay 
And court thc'/oarcr round the green# 

The rural field, or gay parterre. 

Where whispering lovers nightly stray* 

Now cal! thee forth to meet the fair t 
Whose social converse crowns the day. 


• A lofty eminence in Veranmt. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 

No. XIX. 

tO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESR. 

ATTACHED as I am to the female sex, and ha- 
bituated, as I have been, to devote my hours, and 
assiduously to toil for their amusement ; prompted 
to this line of conduct, as well by ardent feelings, 
as by the enthusiastic veneration I bear to the age 
of chivalry, the pride of gallantry in me has been 
wounded, by my permitting 44 Aristippus , junior” to 
notice, before me, the pathetic but elegant commu- 
nication of “ Mrs , M.” in No 15. I might, how- 
ever, have found a balm for this wound, if she had 
been treated, by Aristippus , with that politeness and 
respect, which are due to a married female, who, 
« by her economy” has verified the maxim of a 
philosopher and a patriot , that 44 a penny saved is a 
penny gained.” I expect confidently her pardon, 
however, when she finds that I shall atone, by my 
zeal in her defence, for the crime of delaying my 
attention to her heart-breaking communication. 

I am, Mr. Saunter, a member of 44 the Tuesday 
mlub.” It was early my opinion, that an association 
for the attainment of objects, honourable in their 
nature, and useful in their tendencies, should have 
* 4 a name.” I was fully aware, that, not in novels 
alone , 44 ORLANDO” always gained more female 
Hearts than Peter or Sam ; and believing that this 
just discrimination extended beyond the period of 
« 4 sweet fifteen,” I was anxious that our club, by its 
title, should gain favourable prepossessions in the 
public mind. My associates in the club will testify 
that this was strenuously urged by me. At our 
first meeting, I expatiated at length on the import- 
ance of a sounding name. I proved to demonstra- 
tion, that the name of a certain meeting of legisla- 
tors in this state, was the only barrier to public 
contempt; that the utility of sounding names was 
clearly exemplified in the 44 Vicar of Wakefield .” I 
believe that my eloquence would have been success- 
ful, but, just as we were about taking the sense of 
the company, a merry member rose, and, in a 
voice, which is better known at the club than at 
tea-parties, loudly vociferated, 

44 What virtue in a name ? That , which we call a 
rose , by any other name , would smell as sweet.” Find- 
ing that Shakspeare was against me, my opposition 
ceased, and the 44 club ” was nameless. 

Disappointed in this important preliminary step, 
I resolved to exert myself to procure a secretary to 
the club, who should faithfully minute our proceed- 
Uxgs. 1 had been too much among republicans to 
be ignorant, that, in a free country, there should 
ae no closed doors, 2 nd that it would be not less un- 
politc than aristocratic, to keep our proceedings 
secret, especially from the ladies. I wastbje more 
prompted to exertion for this object, as we had no 
piarricd men in the club, and as I knew that, with 


the ladies, a knowledge of our measures alone 
would secure their applause. I believed, with the 
ladies, that they had a right to be informed of all 
our proceedings; that, although wits might call it 
curiosity in them, it was a laudable thirst for in- 
formation; and that to avoid an interference with 
the ladies, on their tea-party evenings, they should 
be consulted as to the nights, on which the mem- 
bers of the club might be spared. I wished also to 
make a virtue of necessity; for, believing that 
one of the members might be married before the 
close of the season, and knowing the frailty and 
wavering of a bridegroom, during the honey-moon, 
I wished the club to have that merit, which results 
from openness and candour. I therefore moved, 
that a secretary should be appointed, who should 
be ordered to present the proceedings of the club 
at each monthly or other meeting of the “ Phila- 
delphia Female Association/’ Here, I believe, I 
should have succeeded, but the jovial member, to 
whom I have before alluded, marred my schemes. 
He thought, that some parts of our proceedings 
should not be made public, and exclaimed aloud, 
in allusion to women, 

44 Constant yoa are, 

But yet a woman, and for secrecy 
No lady closer ; for I will believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not ktfow. 

And so far will I trust ye, gentle dame.” 

I have too high a veneration for Shakspeare, to 
oppose his doctrines; and, although it may be pos- 
sible he may be wrong, I did not choose to appear 
vain, by opposing my judgment to his, in a public 
club. I yielded, and the doors were closed to all 
but the waiter. 

As this was the result of our proceedings, I am, 
of course, bound to secrecy, with regard to the 
meetings of the club. I know well, that, as the 
interests of women are so intimately connected 
with those of our sex, they have an indisputable 
right to be informed of our actions. It is certainly 
an ordination of nature, and, in pursuance of this 
ordination, the ladies, by some means or other, 
always do find out the haunts of men. I know well 
too, that, like Tilburina , they sometimes 44 do see 
what is not in sight.” But, if they can thus see 
things, which are not to be seen, they certainly can 
see, with much greater ease, all that is to be seen. 

I regret that, by the rules of the club, I cannot 
be the medium of information to the ladies; but, 
although restricted from telling what does pass, I 
am at liberty to say what (fort not pass ; particularly 
as our reputations suffer, in the opinions of females, 
from the unfortunate suspicion, that one of our 
members learned among us more Latin than he 
could from his parents, -who wisely 44 avoided send- 
ing him to school , where his learning was to be acquired 
at the expense of his morals !” 

I must then, Mr. Saunter, pray you to persuade 
44 Mrs. M.” that her son did not learn his Latin 
among us. I am sure, that the nature of our whole 
conversation was totally unknown at Rome. We 
have gained but little indeed, if eighteen centuries 
have not given to us new terms, and new ideas ; 
and, although the son of Mrs. M. may tell his 
mother 44 non decette rixari,” I appeal to the can- 


dour of the ladies, whether this expression could 
have been learned at a male club, or whether it 
could ever be properly applied but at home. Mrs. 
M. may have reason to believe that 44 heu ! ignore 
mentes ” was called forth at the 44 Tuesday club,’ 
and I shall not contradict her, but it wa9 certainly 
indecorous in her son to apply it at home . If he 
had heard of another maxim, he would certainly 
have been silent.... 44 Veritas non est omnibus horis 
loquendum 

I pray you now, Mr. Saunter, to tender to Mrs. 
M. the homage of my high consideration ; to tell 
her, that I lament that the wisfc, but uncommon, 
mode of her son’s education failed of its object; 
that, if it be possible to persuade him to associate 
with the ladies entirely, after his initiation in the 
44 Tuesday club,” it shall be done. Tell her, I 
pray you, that her laudable thirst for information 
ought, in my opinion, to bp gratified, and that my 
exertions shall be used for that purpose. Tell her 
also, that I shall atempt to persuade my associates 
(what I foar will be impossible to convince them of) 
that their 4 evenings should be devoted to the ladie», 
in order that their manners may be polished, and 
their minds strengthened. These things shall be 
attempted, without fee or reward; and, in returti, 
tv* will not ask, or even wish, to be admitted at the 
meetings of the 44 Philadelphia Female Associa- 
tion.” 

quixoTE. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF EULDW. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(continued.) 

CHAP. IV. 

Germans,*** Hollanders, bV. 

I NOW turn to the Germans, as the least mf- 
merous among the principal classes of Europeans, 
who peopled America. These Germans were, 
from the most unenlightened and oppressed pro- 
vinces of the German empire. In their country, 
the Palatinate, Hesse, and other parts bordering 
upon the Rhine, they belonged to the poorest clasi 
of the common people, for the prospering peasant 
never emigrates from Germany nor any other 
European country. Though among these people 
there was much vicious rabble, they distinguished 
themselves greatly by their industry above their 
Irish fellow-colonists, and the exports of the mid- 
dle colonies might have remained, but for these 
wheat-producing German machines, very trifling. 
The only sentiment of these uneducated people was 
self-interest, which, always connected with fruga- 
lity, their descendants inherited, excepting when 
they were infected by the luxury of the other colo- 
nists, or corrupted by the licentiousness of the 
Irish rabble. In the last case they exhibit to the 
eye of the European observer, astonished at such 
incongruities, the lamentable and disgusting spec- 
tacle of a lewd and vicious barbarian ; in the former, 
tjhe ridiculous one of a man rapidly risen from no* 
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thing, whose coarse outside and aukward behavi- 
our laughably contrasts with the elegance that sur- 
rounds him. The Hollanders, Swedes, French, 
ami others, have been too few in number to deserve 
a place among the principal classes of ancestors 
of the Americans. I say nothing of the emigra- 
tions since the revolution, because they are too re- 
cent to have given national ancestors to the Ame- 
ricans, of whom I am now speaking. Since that 
period, a very different class of men have begun 
to emigrate thither, and 1 shall speak of them here- 
after in the proper place. It is however certain, 
that the emigrations, which gave existence to the 
American people, consisted of the dregs of several 
European nations, and consequently that no high 
degree of virtue and political heroism can be ex- 
pected from their descendants, unless they, by the 
force of circumstances, have been born again and 
ennobled ; and even if it were not allowable to call 
these emigrants an abominable medley. Nor do 
I deny, that many virtuous and respectable families 
likewise emigrated to America ; but as they consti- 
tuted only a very feeble minority, such exceptions 
can by no means affect the accuracy of a general 
result. We shall now examine whether circum- 
stances have occurred calculated to operate anew 
birth upon the character of the people. 


CHAP. V. 

The organization of the Country gave rise to a trading 

influence . Its pernicious operation upon the morals. 

“ IF you inhabit," says Rousseau, in the Contrat 
Social, i( an extensive sea coast, intersected by 
bays and harbours, cover the ocean wttli your 
ships, and your existence will be splendid, but 
short." Upon such a coast were those emigrants, 
of whom I have just spoken, cast. What a temp- 
tation to trade by sea ! especially as the soil, upon 
which they had to labour, was, on account of its bad 
quality, ill fitted for agriculture. As the bad 
grounds in the southern colonies were found com- 
petent to produce rice, indigo, and tobacco, the ex- 
portation of these valuable articles gave nourish- 
ment to this commerce. The hilly regions of the 
middle, and in part of the northern colonies, were 
soon wrested from the Indians, and cultivated; 
they gave good harvests of wheat and other grain, 
which, from the proximity of the West India colo- 
nies in America, which consumed without produc- 
ing these articles, of course became excellent ob- 
jects of export trade. Put the imports, as the co- 
lonists could not possibly themselves raise the Eu- 
ropean goods, which they wanted, and the mother 
•ountrjr carefully prevented their attempting what 
'Vould have been diametrically opposite to her ob- 
ject in settling the colonies, of course far exceeded 
the exports, and principally gave life to this trade, 
necessarily making the planters, who were always 
forced to sell beforehand their harvests, the slaves 
©f the merchant* Hence arose the predominancy 
•f the trading interest, which has continued to this 
day. A general spirit of trade spread itself 
throughout the country, and the planters were ra- 
ther sellers of raw produce than farmers. Con- 
sider how largely the organization of the country 
contributed to produce this mercantile spirit. For 
as the English colonies properly formed only a 
long, and proportionably small valley, between the 
Apalachian mountains and the ocean, while the 
French possessed all the lands west of the Alle- 
gany mountains, the settlers were obliged to 
Stretch themselves along the coast, and of course 
to remain always in the vortex of the commercial 
interest, especially as several navigable rivers faci- 
litated the communication with the sea. 

An opposite effect would have been produced if 
the country had extended far in land, and had pos-r 
tested a IVuitiul toil > if it had been watered only 


by a single large river, the rapidity of which should 
have rendered the navigation inward extremely 
difficult, and have presented to the Fuiopean sett- 
lers a small coast. Such is the nature of the coun- 
try on the Mississippi, and hence the firsi agricul- 
tural and manufacturing states will arise there, 
and by the peopling of those extensive regions the 
commercial interest must, in case the Atlantic and 
western states should remain united, cease to pre- 
dominate, and yield to the farming and manufac- 
turing influence that pre-eminence, which is so con- 
formable to the public welfare. 

Every circumstance contributed, however, to 
invite the English colonies to speculative com- 
merce. On the one hand, the sea. gave occasion 
to exportations and importations, and, on the other,; 
the Indians, from whom, as inexperienced men of 
nature, it was very easy to filch large tracts of land, 
dwelt to the westward. It may be maintained, that 
the colonists floating thus between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis, could hardly withstand such strong tempta- 
tions to grow suddenly rich, and that their virtue 
necessarily went to wreck upon one of these two 
rocks. 

Export and import trade should always rest up- 
on the basis not only of agriculture, that is the 
raising of raw produce, but of manufactures, or the 
working up of this raw produce. In the opposite 
case, an order of things arises, which, as the mean 
proportion, or manufacture, is wanting, can furnish 
no solid foundation for commerce. A people with- 
out manufactures and with luxury, must always 
take from foreigners more than they can give in 
return. Hence their merchants, as debtors, are 
always dependent upon foreigners, and the people 
always dependent upon their merchants. This 
must, of course, make these last masters of the le- 
gislative and administrative authorities? They * 
are however themselves compelled to prefer the 
interest of that nation, to which most of their cre- 
ditors belong, to that of their own country, or to 
break off at once all connection, and thus put an 
end to their own commercial existence. In this 
situation of things, can the laws of the country be 
adapted, to the general welfare ? will not this ex- 
ternal commerce, by inflaming the desire for su- 
perfluities, give to sensuality a preponderance, per- 
nicious to the morals, over the rational faculties ? 
and will not, of course, covetousness be the ruling 
passion of such a people ? will it not be morally 
degraded by envy, and the whole train of selfish 
passions, to which the fear of concurrence necessa- 
rily connected with trade gives birth? In agricul- 
ture alone the advantage of the farmer is not injur- 
ed by concurrence, but, on the contrary, prospers 
in the same proportion with it. It is a warning 
of Providence to point out the employment the 
most beneficial to individuals, and, of course, to 
states*. 

Such a country was therefore not calculated to 
ennoble the European colonists. It remains now 
to be examined, whether history teaches that they 
really were ennobled, or proves their character to 
be the genuine production of their origin and of 
their country. 


CHAP. VI. 

Characteristic historical Sketch • 

I SHALL not at all concern myself with the in- 
significant history of the English colonies, until 
their separation from the mother country, though 
the progress cf mechanical labours, in certain res- 
pects, would be very interesting. But the charac- 


• This is likewise confirmed by the consideration, that a 
numerous family of children is wealth to a labouring free- 
holder, though an unfavourable circumstance to the welfare 
of a man in any other daw of society. 


ter of the colonists, considered as a nation, is no- 
folded only by the events of the revolution, and the 
armals of the United States until this time. Tie 
obscure period when these colonics originated [I 
call it obscure, not because it is unknown, but t* 
cause its events, being unimportant, have little b- 
terest for us) exhibits the European emigrants ta 
much occupied with the labours neecssary for xk\ 
sustenance of mere animal life; their minds ww 
too much shackled by the acquisition of absete 
necessaries, interesting only to themselves, to 12 - 
fold their moral nature in such a mere animal moa 
of life. Hence arose an ungenuine simplicity, i 
compulsive absence of luxury, which deceived & 
author of the Cultivatcur Americain , who sawtk 
end of this period. I call it an ungenuine simpli- 
city, because, like counterfeit precious stones, tky 
had only the external appearance of this property 
and not its substance grounded in the mind, as d k 
innocence of children is barely external, and m 
innocence,' the fruit of wisdom, attendant up s 
age. 

Yet even this early period, this infancy of tie 
colonies, is sullied with unheard of cruelties, ax 
shameful deceptions practised upon the Indies 
I will only mention the murder of so many Indira 
by a pack of banditti, calling themselves /hia 
boys in the court-house of Lancaster, where these 
wild men, as they are called, fled for refuge fr cm 
the tame ones, bent upon murdering them, sod 
where they were most unhumanly butchered, & 
the very sanctuary of justice. So that era this 
kind of animal harmlessness vanished J t ooce, 
whenever the gross interests of the mfcnrfT ap- 
peared to require it should be set aafe. Ifcftuo 
sooner had the colonists become suffiaed^ in- 
merous to be called a people, than their dander 
unfolded itself by their breaking away from the 
mother country. I am very far from disapprov 
ing this salutary revolution; it will be seen here- 
after how much I am persuaded of its necessity, 
and. how favourable to humanity its consequences 
appear to be ; but its first motive was self-intere& 
The British parliament undertook to tax: and da 
attacked the colonists in their tenderest part. Hai 
the parliament prescribed to them moral ton, 
they would have been content to take them, hr 
their idea of representation extended only to the 
right of being taxed by their representatives aJocc; 
an ideaimported from England, where it is held® 
constitute almost exclusively political liberty. Tk 
parliament passed indeed a declaratory act, assert- 
ing a right to bind the Americans in all cases who- 
soever, which rendered resistance necessary. Be; 
the troubles existed already, before this law 
made, and while the only controversy was aboc 
taxation. T he foundation of the disturbances 
however deeper laid than in the contested right 
of taxation: but still in self-interest, and of a com- 
mercial nature. For England restrained the trade 
of her colonies, whose trade of exports and import, 
was carried on by the intervention of Englishmen] 
1 he merchants of the colonies could not carry theirt 
produce immediately to foreign countries, who* 
productions in return they were likewise obligti 
to purchase in England. The prospect of an un- 
limited freedom of trade, as the necessary conse- 
quence of a separation from the mother country, 
must have irresistible charms for people, whe* 
eagerness for gain is unbounded. The measure! 
of the British parliament furnished them with a* 
excellent pretext to bring about a change, which 
they so much desired; and thus was this eck 
brated revolution of liberty, little more, in it 
embyro, than a commercial speculation of rapaci 
ous traders, whose influence in their country wai 
predominant. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to believe tha 
the measures of the British ministry had no olhei 
object in view than to draw money from a conn 
try* which possessed little of it» It seems as ij 
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the ministers hoped that in case the American co- 
lonists should resist, their country would be very 
easy to conquer ; and we shall soon see that this 
hope was very well founded. After this conquest, 
they would have deprived those adjudged rebels of 
all their laws, which they had carried with them 
from England, and would have set the example in 
America of that despotism, which they meant af- 
terwards to introduce into England, and which, in 
our days, another minister has introduced there. 
This subjection of America would furthermore have 
increased their power to an irresistible degree, by 
the numerous distributions of lands and offices, 
which it would have occasioned. Thus, abomina- 
ble as the motives, which men in power assign for 
their conduct, appear, their concealed intentions 
are commonly still more detestable. 

The conduct of the American people during the 
revolutionary war, will be the principal test of their 
character, and this will be found accurately deline- 
ated in the official letters of general Washington; 
a document, of which the subtlest law-quibbler 
cannot deny the competency. The facts contained 
in these remarkable letters shall be the. polar star of 
my inquiries. 


CHAP. VII. 

Continuation of the characteristic historical sketch . 

AT the breaking out of the war, in the year 1776, 
it was very easy to collect a considerable num- 
ber of armed men; for they thought it would be 
easy to drive away the English from the country, 
that is, from Boston, and that would put an end to 
the whole business. The general sentiment was, 
w Let us drive away these Englishmen, who come 
to demand taxes.” The New-England militia too 
behaved with great bravery before Boston. But 
this transient energy was very soon evaporated ; foi 
as the winter season drew near, no one would serve 
any longer, and general Washington found him- 
self in the unexampled embarrassment, of having 
to levy a new army, at two paces distant from the 
enemy, and he could scarcely, with inexpressible 
pains, prevent his own troops from deserting him 
altogether. The English had the complaisance to 
snfTer this before their eyes, without attacking him, 
though they might at one stroke have destroyed 
the whole military power of the Americans. They 
had even the complaisance to leave Boston, which 
shews in no advantageous point of view the mili- 
tary sagacity of that nation. The Americans were 
totally destitute of powder, arms, and all the ne- 
cessaries of War. At the beginning of the war, 
this was in some measure excusable, but these 
same articles, and magazines, were equally want- 
ing the next year, which is by no means to the ho- 
nour of a government and people, who would fain 
have worked out their liberty without making any 
sacrifices. In the same next year, considerable 
numbers of the militia were again prevailed upon, 
by the promise of large pay, to devote themselves 
for a short time to the service of their threatened 
country: but after being every where beaten nearNe w 
York, as soon as it began to be cold they immedi- 
ately returned to their homes. They came with- 
out arms, though they had muskets at home. Half 
the troops of the army were unarmed ; yet it was 
necessary to furnish arms to these militia men. 
There was a want of powder; yet it was necessary 
to supply the militia with some of the little there 
was; and when the time of service of these patriots 
had expired, they carried home with them to shoot 
squirrels this powder, and these muskets, which be- 
longed to their deeply distressed country. It was 
thus that the North American soldiers of liberty 
behaved. 

General Washington thought he could defend 
with only a land force, New York, against a force 
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both by sea and land, which, on the part of so well | 
informed i a commander, is scarcely credible. He 
would infallibly, with all his militia, have been 
made prisoner in New York, had the English ge- 
neral with more activity made himself master of 
the post of Kingsbridge. General Lee, who, from 
enthusiasm for the American cause, had abandoned 
the prospect of splendid advancement, and an in- 
come of 10001. sterling in England, arrived just in 
time to make general Washington see the danger 
of his situation, and to draw the troops away from 
New York island. This general Lee rendered 
other services to the Americans; but he must 
have starved with hunger, or begged his bread 
without obtaining it, as he says in his Memoirs, if 
a certain Mr. Morris had not assisted him. That 
he had caballed against general Washington, to 
deprive him of the chief command, was an offence | 
against general Washington, which your men in j 
power, who love the possession of authority, never 
forgive; but it was no offence against the state, 
which he believed himself able to serve better than 
general Washington; a question, which still re- 
mains undetermined. Besides, a rotation in the 
supreme command followed of course from his re- 
publican principles. His offence' at the skirmish 
of Monmouth is yet very problematical ; at least 
he justifies it, as it seems, completely in his let- 
ters, and it is indeed astonishing how it could give 
occasion to a court-martial, and yet more wonderful 
how this court-martial decided. That the congress 
ratified the sentence is less surprizing; for this 
congress, which bore little resemblance to a Ro- 
man senate, consisted of the humble servants of 
general Washington. It is therefore ascertained 
that general Lee, happily for himself, died early 
enough to escape indigence, but late enough to ex- 
hibit the ingratitude of the Americans in an odious 
light. I hold it indeed for certain, that all intelli- 
gent military men, who read his justification, con- 
tained in the Memoirs of General Lee, will be of 
opinion, that his conduct at the distant cannonade 
and light skirmish of Monmouth, which all the 
Americans call a battle, was not only free from 
faults, but altogether worthy of an able general, 
well endowed with the talent of the military coup 
d'ail. 

I return to the campaign of 1776. General 
Washington, notwithstanding all the representa- 
tions of general Lee, could not prevail upon him- 
self to abandon Fort Washington, situated upon 
New-York island. The Hessians took this fort by 
storm, and made two thousand prisoners; besides 
a great deal of artillery and warlike stores. This 
shews what would have been general Washington’s 
fate, had not his guardian angel Lee persuaded 
him to withdraw from New-York. Indecision, 
with such amass of information as general Wash- 
ington possesses, can only proceed from a disagree- 
ment between the light of the understanding and 
the energy of the will, or from a clearer percep- 
tion of the disadvantages of every resolution, than 
of its advantages. 

It was contrary to all military evidence that ge- 
neral Washington believed he could maintain him- 
self in New-York, and even upon Long-Island. 
Of the detachment upon Long-Island he lost 3000 
men; the rest ran away. It must be imputed to 
the English generals as a fault, not to have taken 
them all. It was believed that the members of 
congress with the army, being ignorant of military 
affairs, were the causes of the resolution to defend 
New-York. But from the official letters of geneiv.I 
Washington, now published, it appears to have 
been his own idea. 

In the retreat from New-York to beyond the 
Delaware, the whole American army, excepting 
about three thousand men, dispersed themselves. 
These three thousand men deserved, like the three 
hundred Spartans, statues to their honour, while 
the shameful dereliction of their standards at the 
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moment of the greatest danger, brands the Ameri- 
can people with shame. The surprise of Trenton 
was for the Americans, what the Thermopylae 
were to Greece. This surprise is one of the most 
skilful and boldest enterprizes of our century. It 
is, however, surpassed by the undertaking at Prince- 
ton, and both events are sufficient to raise a gener- 
al to the temple of immortality ; especially when, 
as in this case, he is contending for the welfare of 
his country. General Washington confesses him- 
self, that the war would have been at an end, if he, 
had had only six hundred men fit for action, to 
march with him to Brunswick, where the magazine 
and warlike chest of the English army lay, without 
a guard. But his men were too much exhausted ; 
and besides, adds he, in his letter, which marks his 
excessively cautious character, always finding ob- 
stacles, the success would have been uncertain* 
What a coldness of character must that be, which 
can resist the temptation to destroy an army of 
nearly thirty thousand mpn, with a couple of thou- 
sand, by a march of a few miles, and a blow, which 
could not fail 1 The destruction of the English 
army was inevitable ; for they would have been, 
hemmed in upon the sea-coast, destitute of every 
necessary, in the barreuest part of New*Jersey, 
and must either have laid down their arms, or 
taken to their ships! What an immortal glory 
would not general Washington have acquired!..... 
Was it really impossible to prevail upon his troops, 
by holding up before them such a splendid pros- 
pect, to march a few miles further? Did general 
Washington not remember Cxsar’s maxim, that 
“ nothing is done while ought remains to do ”1 
Or were his troops utterly incapable of proceeding 
two steps further? A supposition not easily to be 
imagined. 

(To be continued. ) 


MISCELLANY. 

TOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

AFTER finishing a long scientific octavo, one 
must be sometimes less surprized by the gin-horse 
assiduity of the author, than plagued by his fan-' 
tastic ingenuity, in contriving the ramifications of 
his subject. I devoutly hope, however, that such 
may not be deemed the ingenuity of a gentleman, 
who was a passionate architect of systems, an imi- 
tator of Sterne, and has left me a specimen of his 
passion and imitation, in the two hundred and 
seventieth page of a manuscript on courting . I am 
the more solicitous oti this head, because I shall 
keep back every other page of this excellent and 
rare treatise, in which many descriptions of people 
are interested, unless the following passage gain 
high and continued laud, for its philosophy, its 
truth, and its Latin y all of which are humby sub- 
mitted by 

KOLLI9. 

“ I give you my word, madam, there is nothing, 
in the whole vocabulary of ventriloquism, half a* 
expressive as a sigh . Now, it has always been my 
way of thinking, that a man might look any thing 
out of his eyes, and a woman too, saving your lady- 
ship, without the least counsel of the heart. All 
above the thorax has so little commerce with the 
arteries and veins, that lead in and out of that great 
repository of feeling, that, nine times out of ten, 
they ploy you false : nay, it is the province of 
education to strike out the residue, and to deny 
honesty even its solitary tjthe. I wouldn’t, by the 
golden thigh of Pythagoras, I wouldn’t believe you 
the sooner, because you look’d and talk’d fair, than 

I would no matter what. But, jvhen a man 

swears that he loves you, and brings a deep, long- 
drawn sigh for his voucher, I defy Pyrrho, and 
Berkley, and the whole court of king’s bench, with! 
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Lloyd, lord Kenyon, at its head, to say it is not 
evidence. It stands to reason, madam, and has, 

ever since Abelard lost his Eloisa, which, 

according to the best chronologies, was about the 
year 1142. “ And pray what has Abelard to do 

with the subject ?” I could have sworn you would 
have asked the question. Nothing, madam, upon 
my honour, more than you or I have. 

44 Your ladyship will please to observe, that a 
sigh may be considered historically or geographi- 
cally, physically or technically ; any way, in fact, 
but politically. A political sigh is nothing more 
than a grunt ; I could tell it as far as I could hear 
it. In the third chapter of Genesis, it is demon- 
strated historically, if it be not an interpolation, 
which God forbid, that Adam was the very first 
sigher ; and, in geography and physics, we might 
speak of the island of Chios, of a high and dry 
soil, that sublimates the affections, and opens all 
the avenues for their expression. But technically 

oh i what a feast for Linnaeus or ; tech* 

nically, there is the sigh of Love, the sigh of Hope , 
the sigh of Despair , the sigh of Regret , of Remorse , 
and lastly of a full stomach, as you may find in Dr. 
Willich's Lectures on Diet and Regimen, passim. 

44 Now, madrm, I hold that the sigh of Love , not 
being the sigh of Despair, is the gentlest, sweetest, 
easiest sigh, that a Christian can expectorate. I 
answer not for a mahometan, whose love is quo- 
tidian ; nor for a Jew, whose love is mercenary ; 
nor for an Indian, who, according to the best autho- 
rities, has no love at all ; but, for the Christian sigh, 
I call the eighth Harry to witness, that there is 
nothing so heart-easing to the lover, nor any thing 
in the argumentum ad faminam that so completely 
shuts up the valve of controversy. The traits of 

this sigh, sir, are remarkable, Caput procli - 

siatum , oculi fir miter intent i, distensio pulmonum et 
gont radio foculis , miraque titillatio precordiorum ..... 
9 Tis as plain, in fact, as Diego’s nose. 

44 The sigh of Hope . Oh ! how well do I know 
its characters! When I have wiped away the cold 
death-drops that chased each other down the fore- 
head of my friend ; when I have composed the 
features of his cherished face, distorted by the last 
agony; when I have turned to his desolate little 
flock, clinging in mute terror round their mother 
«... Almighty Father! with what a full suspiration 
have I ejaculated, 44 We shall meet again!” 

“ The sigh of Despair , madam, is of no particu- 
lar character; and, with all my skill, I have been 
very grossly cheated in it. It is but two nights 
since, as I am told, that I saw it slipping out be- 
tween the labials of a young swain, who, from his 
emotions, I concluded had only taken his coffee 
too hot; and 1 could be sworn that the despair of 
that tall statesman, who has looked to preferment 
for the last lustre, is deemed, by half the company, 
nothing deeper than a touch of the cholic. The 
• general description of it might be w Frons corrugata, 
gculorumque sclerotica denudata , os apertum , amplifi- 
ed io thoracis cordisque palpitatio convellens.*' But of 
this, may it please your worships, I am not well 
convinced. 

44 The sigh of Regret is a pitiful little thing, that 
most commonly debarks against the fan of a faded 
coquette, and is not of course, easily analyzed. 

44 But worse than plague, pestilence, or famine, 
battle, murder, or sudden death, is the sigh of 
Remorse. It twists the whole pulmonary chest, 
ma'am, to so villainous a degree, that my father 
has often said, that he- knew nobody, who could 
bear it, but Powell the fire-eater. It is as legible 
too as the hand writing on the wall. Your lady- 
ship saw it. I wish the congregated hosts of 
earth had seen it struggling in that wretch, who 
could plant a prostitute in the seat of his wife, and 
throw her, with her helpless orphans, to the 
street. 

14 The last xlgh. as an author, I have not had 
much opportunity to study; tut, for its genius, I 


can recommend the curious to the superintend- 
ants of any poor-house in the country. I believe 
it to be, however, suspi ratio erebra , per dentes oc- 
clusos , omnivorentesque ejecta, vino ferinaque penitus 
saturata ." 


[The Editor omit* no pains,, or eagerness of research, to 
obtain whatever is rare and precious from the cabinet of 
Genius ; and he is more especially curious to preserve, in 
his Port Folio, those works of the great masters, which 
are correct in their design, as well as brilliant in their 
colours. Whatever has been executed by Edmund 
Burks is of this description ; and, in the following let- 
ter, the reader will discern both the true and the beau- 
tiful.] 

AN ORIGINAL LETTER 

FROM EDMUND BURKE TO MR. RIVAROL. 

Not published in any edition of his works. 

SIR, 

I AM much obliged to you for your very polite and 
flattering attention to me, and to the piece, which 
you are pleased to regard with so much indulgence. 
It is an endeavour very well intended ; but, I am 
conscious, very inadequate to the great interests 
of this kingdom and of mankind, which it proposes 
to assert. 

I have seen, though too late to profit of them, 
your brother's admirable Annals, which may rank 
with those of Tacitus. There is, indeed, a strong 
coincidence in our way of thinking. I ought to be 
very proud of that circumstance. If I had seen 
his performance before I had written on the same 
subject, I should rather have chosen to enrich my 
pamphlet with quotations from thence, than have 
ventured to express the thoughts, in which we 
agreed, in worse words of my own. 

| I thank you too for the elegant poems, which 
you have clone me the honour to transmit to me 
with your letter. So far as I am capable of form- 
ing any judgment upon French poetry, the verses 
are spirited and well-turned; and the author pos- 
sesses the art of interesting the passions, which 
is the triumph of that kind of eloquence. 

I wish, without disguising my real sentiments, 
I could go as far in my approbation of the general 
tendency of one of these pieces, and of the policy 
of such publications at such a time as this. For- 
give me, sir, if I take the liberty of suggesting to 
your superior judgment, as well as to that of the 
emperor’s advisers, that it is not very easy to sup- 
press (by the methods lately used) what you call 
44 the monkish fury," without exciting fury of ano- 
ther kind ; a sort of fury, which will, perhaps, be 
found more untractable than the other, and which 
may be carried to much greater lengths. In 
such a dilemma, it would not misbecome a great 
statesman seriously to consider, which (of these 
furies) he has it in charge to support, and which 
is more fatal to the country, which it his duty to 
preserve in peace and prosperity. That fury, 
which arises in the minds of men on being strip- 
ped of their goods, and turned out of their houses 
by acts of power, and our sympathy with them 
under such wrongs, are feelings implanted in us 
by our Creator to be (under the direction of his 
laws) the means of our preservation. Such fury 
and such sympathy are things very different from 
men’s imaginary political systems concerning go- 
vernments. They arise out of instinctive princi- 
ples of self-defence, and are executive powers un- 
der the legislation of nature, enforcing its first law. 
This principle princes and commonwealths (what- 
ever they may think their rights), cannot always 
attack with perfect impunity. 

If princes will, in cold blood, and from mistaken 
ideas of policy, excite the passions of the multi- 
tude against particular descriptions of men, whe- 
ther they be priests or nobility, in order to avail 
themselves of the assistance of that multitude in 
their enterprizes against those classes, let them 
recollect, that they call in the aid of an ally more 


dangerous to themselves, than to those, whom the} 
are desirous of oppressing. 

The Netherlands have been but newly recover 
ed to the emperor. He owes that recovery to a 
concurrence of very extraordinary circumstances 
and he has made great sacrifices to his object. Ii 
it really his interest to have it understood, that h* 
means to repeat the very proceedings, which have 
excited all the late troubles in his territories i 
(’an it he true that he means to draw up the ve 7 
same flood gates, which have let loose the deluge 
that has overwhelmed the great monarchy in bs 
neighbourhood ? Does he think, if he means to 
encourage the spirit, which prevails in France, 
that it will be exerted in his favour, or to ansver 
his purposes ? Whilst he is destroying prejo- 
dices, which, under good management, may be- 
come the surest support of his government ; is be 
not afraid that the discussion may go farther thaa 
he wishes? If he excites men to enquire too 
scrupulously, into the foundation of all old opinro, 
may he not have reason to apprehend, that several 
will see as little use in monarchs as in monks H 
The question is not, whether they will argue logi- 
cally or not, but whether the turn of mind, whiefc 
leads to such discussion, may not become as fatal 
to the former as to the latter. He may trust in 
the fine army he has assembled ; but fine armies 
have been seduced from their allegiance, and the 
seducers are not far from him. He may fortify 
his frontier; but fortresses have been betrayed by 
their garrisons, and garrisons overpowered by the 
burghers. Those of the democratic faction in 
the Netherlands have always an armed ajfy more 
conveniently situated to assist them, th* ate em- 
peror is conveniently situated to asnfcUnsdL 
Would not prudence rather dictate to 
sovereign, the surest mode of fortification; nwid 
not prudence direct him, I say, to fortify himself 
in the hearts of his people, by repairing, rather 
than by destroying, those dykes and barriers, 
which prejudice might raise in his favour, and 
which cost nothing to his treasury, either in the 
construction or the reparation. 

It were better to forget, once for all, the Ency- 
clopaedia, and the whole body of the economists, and 
to resort to those old rules and principles, which 
haVe hitherto made princes great, and nations hap- 
py. Let not a prince, circumstanced like him, 
weakly fall in love either with monks or nobles; 
still less let him violently hate them. In his Ne- 
therlands he possesses the most populous, the 
best cultivated, and the most flourishing country 
in Europe; a country, from which, at this day, 
and even in England, we are to learn the perfect 
practice of the best of arts, that of agriculture* 
If he has a people like the Flemings, industrious, 
frugal, easy, and obedient, what is it to him, whe^ 
ther they are fond of monks, or love ringing d\ 
bells, and lighting of candles, or not? A wbs 
prince, as I hope the emperor is, will study thf 
genius of his people. He will indulge them U 
their humours; he will preserve them in they 
privileges; he will act upon the circumstances q 
his states as he finds them; and whilst thus actio] 
upon the practical principles of a practical policy 
he is the happy prince of an happy people. Hi 
will not care what the Condorcets and the Rap 
nals, and the whole flight of the magpies and jays 
of philosophy may fancy and chatter concerning 
his conduct or his character. 

Well it is for the Emperor, that the late rebel 
lion of the Netherlands was a rebellion against inxg 
vat ion. When, therefore, he returned to the poa 
session of his estates, an event, which no mai 
wished more sincerely than I did, he found non 
of the ancient landmarks removed. He fount 
every thing except the natural effects of a trap 
sient storm, exactly as it was on the day of the r* 
volt. Would the king of France, supposing hi 
restoration probable, find his kingdom in the s ami 
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condition? Oh! no, sir. Many long, long la- 
bours would be required to restore that country to 
any sort of good order. Why? because their re- 
bellion is the direct contrary to that of Flanders. 
It is a revolt of innovation , and thereby the very 
elements of society have been confounded and dis- 
sipated. Small politicians will certainly recom- 
mend to him to nourish a democratic party, in or- 
der to curb the aristocratic and the clerical. In 
general, all policy founded on discord, is perilous 
to the prince and fatal to the country. The sup 
port of the permanent orders in their places, and 
the reconciling them all to his government, will 
be his best security, either for governing quietly 
in his own person, or for leaving any sure succes- 
sion to his posterity. Corporations, which have a 
perpetual succession, and hereditary nobles, who 
themselves exist by succession, are the true guar- 
dians of monarchical succession. On such orders 
and institutions alone, an hereditary monarchy can 
stand. What they call the democratic royale in 
France, is laughed at by the very authors, as an 
absurd chimera. Where all things else are elec- 
tive, you may call a king hereditary ; but he is, for 
the present only a cypher ; and the succession is 
not supported by any analogy in the state, nor 
combined with any sentiment whatsoever, exist- 
ing in the minds of the people. It is a solitary, 
unsupported, anomalous king. 

The story you tell of the Chartreux, in the time 
of Charles V may be true for any thing I know to 
the contrary. But what inference can be drawn 
from it ? Why should it be necessary to influence 
the people, at such a time as this, to rob the Char- 
treux, who had no hand in that murder ? WeVe 
the Chartreux, that I have seen at Paris, employed 
in committing or meditating murders ? Are they 
so at Latrappc , or at the grande Chartreuse , or any 
where else f Inferences will be made from such a 
story. I dbn't mean logical, but practical inferences, 
which will harden the hearts of men, in this age of 
spoil, not only against them, but against a consi- 
derable portion of the human race. Some of these 
monks, in a sudden transport of fhry, murdered 
somebody in the time of Charles V. What then ? 
I am certain that, not in the time of Charles V, but 
now, and at all times, and in all countries, and in 
the bosom of the dearest relations of life, the most 
dreadful tragedies have been, and are daily acted. 
Is it right to bring forth these examples, to make 
us abhor those relations ? 

You observe, that a sequestration from the con- 
nexions of society makes the heart cold and un- 
feeling, I believe it may have that tendency.... 
though this is more than 1 find te be the fact, from 
the result of my own observations and inquiries ; 
but, to the theory, it seems probable : however, as 
the greatest crimes do not arise so much from a 
want of feeling for others, as from an over sensi- 
bility for ourselves, and an over indulgence to our 
own desires, very sequestered people (such as the 
Chartreux), as they are less touched with the sym- 
pathies which soften the manners, are less engaged 
in the passions which agitate the mind. The best 
virtues can hardly be found among them, but 
crimes must be more rare in that form of society, 
than in the active world. If I were to trust to my 
own observation, and give a verdict on it, I must 
depose, that, in my experience, I have found that 
those, who were most indulgent to themselves, 
were (in the mass) less kind to others, than those, 
who have lived a life nearer to self-denial. I go 
further. In my experience, I have observed, that 
a luxurious softness of manners hardens the heart, 
at least as much as an overdone abstinence. I 
question much, whether moral policy will justify 
us in an endeavour to interest the heart in favour 
of immoral, irregular, and illegal actions, on ac- ! 
count of particular touching circumstances, that 
may happen to attend the commission or the pu- 
nishment of them. I know poets are apt enough 


to choose such subjects, in order to excite the high 
relish arising from the mixed sensations which 
will arise in that anxious embarrassment of the 
mind, whenever it finds itself in a locality, where 
vices and virtue meet near their conlines....where 

Mire sagaces falleret hospites 
Discrimen obscurum 

I think, of late, that the Parisian philosophers 
have done, upon a meditated system, what the 
poets arc naturally led to, by a desiring of flattering 
the passions. To you, as a poet, this is to be allow- 
ed. To philosophers, one cannot be so indulgent ; 
for, perhaps, ladies ought not u to love too well,” 
like the Madras and Myrthas oi o\&, or the ancient 
or modern Eloises . They had better not pursue 
their lovers into convents of Carthusians, nor follow 
them in disguise to camps and slaughter-houses. 
But I have observed, that the philosophers, in 
order to insinuate their polluted atheism into 
young minds, have systematically flattered all their 
passions, natural and unnatural. They explode, 
or render odious, or contemptible, that class of 
virtues, which restrain the appetite. These are, 
at least, nine out of ten of the virtues. In the 
place of all these, they substitute a virtue, which 
they call humanity or benevolence. By this 
means, their morality has no idea in it of restraint, 
or indeed of a distinct, settled principle, of any 
kind. When their disciples are thus left free, and 
guided only by present feeling, they are no longer 
to be depended on for good or evil. The men who,' 
to-day, snatch the worst criminals from justice, 
will surrender the most innocent persons to-mor- 
row. 

I assure you, sir, that this letter has been written 
six weeks ago, given to be copied, and I really 
thought sent to you. Looking ®n my papers, I 
found my memory had betrayed me, and that you 
have an apparent reason to complain of my neglect. 
You have, in the late events, done yourself great 
honour, as I hear. Do not be discouraged. The 
value of such services will, one day, be known and 
acknowledged. I have the honour to be, with most 
sincere respect, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

EDMUND BURKE. 

June , 1791. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

MB LIFE OF ME RIGHT HON . WILLIAM WINDHAM . 

(concluded.) 

A GREAT event*. ..no less than that of the 
French revolution....contributed not a little, about 
this period, to make an entire change in the politics 
of the nation. But no body of men experienced a 
greater shock than the opposition. They had 
been lessened indeed, by a few occasional deser- 
tions; but the crisis alluded to thinned their ranks, 
dispelled their consequence, and spread terror and 
dismay among their adherents. 

So early as 1790, Mr. Burke had declared, “ that 
his honourable friend (Mr. Fox) and he were sepa- 
rated in politics forever.” He even withdrew his 
name from the “ Whig Club;” and, after exclaim- 
ing, “ I quit the camp! I quit the camp!” passed 
over to the enemy! This gentleman became the 
precursor of many others, not a few of whom, it 
is to be hoped, were actuated by honourable mo- 
tives, and not attracted by the wealth, the splen- 
dour, the titles and the power, which were now 
within their grasp. 

Mr. Windham did not declare himself so early 
as Mr. Burke ; he however evinced a marked hos- 
tility to Mr. Grey’s efforts for a reform, in 1792, 
and made a solemn declaration, “ that whenever, 
and in whatever shape, the motion for a parlia- j 
mentary reform was brought forward, he must , 
oppose it.” He, at the same time, said, “ he j 
would unite with those, who were determined to 
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set their face* against every endeavour to subvert 
the true principles of the constitution he however 
explained, “ that he did not mean to make any 
improper allusion to the motives of his honour- 
able friends.” 

On the motion for an address on his majesty's 
speech, at the commencement of the session of 
1792, the subject of these memoirs observed, 
“ that, strange as it might appear, he should vote 
this night with them, whose measures he had uni- 
formly and conscientiously reprobated , in opposition 
to those, whose political sentiments , on almost every 
other occasion , were in unison with his own,” He 
then added, “ there was a well founded alarm gone 
abroad, not, as has been alleged, from the con- 
duct oi the officers of government, but from those, 
who Were sworn enemies of all government. The 
whole was a well arranged plan for overturning 
the British constitution; and, with regard to the 
combined armies that marched towards the capital 
of France, he believed their motives were “ good,” 
and therefore he wished them success, and so he 
should, “ had their motives been ever so bad; 
that, which they opposed, was worse than any con- 
sequence that could have resulted from their suc- 
cess.” 

It may now be fairly assumed, that Mr. Wind- 
ham had chosen his side in this grand contest; and 
it must be allowed, that he spoke out , and, by so 
doing, acted far more honourably than many of his 
new friends. Accordingly, in June, 1793, when 
Mr. Fox made a motion respecting the war, the 
purport of which was, to present an humble address 
to his majesty, “to restore the blessings of peace,” 
Mr. W. remarked, that he had yet to le&rn any 
rule, by which a country was to be called upon, at 
the beginning of a war, to state definitively, what 
are the precise objects of that war, or what the 
precise situation in which it ought to desist from 
it. He observed, with great nicety of distinction, 
that there had been a disavowal of any intention, 
on our part, to interfere, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing in France any particular form of govern- 
| ment; but he, at the same time, conceived it to 
have been the avowed purpose of the contest, to 
bring about the establishment of such a government in 
that country , as we might safely treat with; and we 
were “ to prosecute the war, until we could make 
peace with safety.” 

It is to be remarked, however, with regret, that, 
in proportion as the scene thickened, his enmity 
against his ancient friends became greater; we 
accordingly find that, in & debate, or rather con- 
versation about the voluntary subscriptions* , which 
were considered as unconstitutional by the mem- 
bers of opposition, he professed to dread “ the pre- 
ferred services of those late coming, and self-called 
champions, who now come forward in defence of 
that constitutson, which they have attempted to 
deliver over without remorse, to the savage knife of 
every audacious reformer .” He, at the same time, 
added, “ that their conduct was at least equi- 
vocal, and that their past actions gave no weight 
to their present professions.” 

When the session of 1794 was opened, by a 
speech from the throne, an amendment was moved 
by the opposition, and a respectable, if not a nu- 
merous minority, voted against the continuance 
of the war. It now began to be perceived, that, 
in the contest with France, little was to be expect- 
ed, and that the golden hopes of conquest, enter- 
tained both by ourselves and allies, must end in 
disappointment. The new secretary at war, how- 
ever, saw things in a different paint of view. He 
heard, with surprize and grief, the arguments in 
support of the amendment. 


• March 28, 1794. It is to be observed, that, on this 
and all other occasions, the speeches are either extracted 
or copied from the published debates. 
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44 What was their obvious tendency l Submis- 
sion, humiliation, degradation, before an inveterate 
and insolent enemy! The war, it is true, had been 
unsuccessful, but it had been so only compared 
with the wishes, the hopes, and the force of the 
confederacy. All that could be said with truth 
was, that the war, hitherto, had only been a negative 
success. 

w A right honourable gentleman, in 

a book, which he would advise all, who heard 
him, once mere to read, had predicted the evils 
that must necessarily ensue from the doctrines of 
liberty, equality, and the rights of man. It was 
his fate not to be believed at the time, and after- 
wards to be found completely right. Thence 
came the opinions of those, who, having favoured 
the French revolution at its commencement, could 
not, so soon as others, detach their affections from 
a sytem, that led to massacre and ruin. The ima- 
ginations of the people at large, as he and those, 
with whom he had now the happiness to act, con- 
tended, were still amused by a numerous and active 
party, infected to the bone with French principles, 
and intent on the subversion of the British con- 
stitution. Societies, formed by this party, had 
propagated doctrines, the most hostile to the 
interests of this country. But it was said, the 
members of these societies had been acquitted by 
the verdict of a jury; and gentlemen talked of 
their innocence, in a tone of exultation. He wish- 
ed them joy of the innocence of an acquitted felon! 

44 He maintained, that our interference in the in- 
ternal' affairs of France was wise and just. The 
advantages of war or peace were not to be esti- 
mated by the territory or the trade we might gain 
or lose. No nation could say, 4 Let us be dis- 
graced, provided wc grow rich.’ Peace was not 
more likely to be obtained for our asking for it. 
If it were, what would then be the situation of the 
country ? A situation so awful, that he durst 
hardly contemplate it. The intercourse between 
the two countries must then be opened ; the 
French would pour in their emissaries ; and all the 
English, infected with French principles, whom 
we had now the means of excluding, would return, 
to disseminate their abominable tenets among our 
people. A jacobinical club would be erected at every 
one’s door, and a convention might even be est; b- 
lished in the neighbourhood of that house. In 
this situation of danger then, shall we send a sub- 
missive commission to them ? If the aggression 
of the Spaniards at Nootka Sound, a place scarce 
marked ip our maps, called forth the threatening 
vengeance of this country ; if our own territories 
are not dismembered, our resources almost un- 
touched, and those of our unprincipled enemy ab- 
solutely exhausted, should we give up a war, in 
comparison of which, all former wars were as 
children’s play, while all peace must be our ruin ? 
The moment peace was concluded, they would go 
among our poor, among our labourers, among our 
manufacturers, and teach them the doctrine of 
liberty and equality. They would point out the 
gilded palaces of the rich, and tell them, that these 
ought to be plundered and demolished) for the 
benefit of the poor. 

44 Such a peace would be worse than any pro- 
vable effect of war. But of the future events of 
war, we had no reason to despond. Exertions, 
greater than the country could make at any former 
period, were no?/ so lightly borne, as hardly to be 
felt. Who could say he had felt them ? Had the 
poor felt them, except in a few particular and local 
instances ? What member of that house had de- 
prived himself of any of his wonted gratifications? 

44 The cause for which they were fighting, it had 
been said, would animate the French, ant> render 
them invincible. Where had this invincible 
courage appeared? In what instance, in what 
quarter had the courage of our soldiers and seamen 
bcc# inferior to theirs? Sorry he should be, if 


we could not do, for the best of all causes, what 
the French could do, in support of every thing the 
most flagitious. The French emigrants in our 
service had, in every instance, displayed a valour 
and perseverance, not surely to be exceeded by 
their infatuated countrymen, against whom they 
were reduced to the necessity of taking up arms. 

44 He dwelt on the unimpaired resources of thi$ 
country, compared with the unnatural and unsound 
resources of France; whence he inferred, that, 
whatever present appearances might indicate, we 
must be ultimately successful in what the speech 
from the throne had so truly denominated the 
deliverance of Europe. 

44 It was not the character of Englishmen, M he 
added, 44 to despond; they had met France single- 
handed in her proudest day ; what then can hinder 
us, unimpaired, and assisted by the greatest part 
of Europe, to go on with the war against a nation, 
whose capital is with accelerating velocity wasting 
away, and its debt increasing to a height, which 
it is impossible it can bear? With such a pande - 
mondium , is it possible for us, for a moment, to 
think of treating? They were bleeding to death , we 
were scarcely scratched.” 

It must be frankly confessed that Mr. W. at 
this period was very unpopular, and that the hatred 
evinced to him now led many into extremes. He 
was not only accused of having deserted a barren 
opposition, for the sake of the productive emolu- 
ments of office, but he was, at the same time, con- 
sidered by some as utterly devoid of any principle. 
The manly manner, in which he expressed, or at 
least hinted, his generous sympathy towards the 
house of Bourbon, and the zeal, which both Mr. 
Burke and himself had evinced, to affix a determi- 
nate principle to the war, by a bold and unequivocal 
declaration on this subject, was supposed to give 
umbrage even to his new associates in the minis- 
try, who preferred an undefined system of hostility, 
and lavished both blood and treasure without any 
fixed object, on which the public mind could rest. 
Nor were the opponents of the secretary at war 
content with the openings, which he sometimes af- 
forded them, amidst the sallies of indignation, or 
the surmises, which they deduced from the warmth 
of his temper, and the violence of his zeal: they 
went still further, and attached sayings and max- 
ims to his name, which he never uttered, and 
which, had they been suffered to remain uncon- 
tradicted, might have blackened his character with 
the world in general, and hurt him greatly in the 
opinion of his constituents. 

We accordingly find that, in the debate for the 
suspension of the habeas corpus (a measure, to which 
he was of course friendly), Mr. Windham found it 
necessary to vindicate his character from a false- 
hood, everywhere circulated, purporting that he , 
had exclaimed in the house of commons, 44 Perish I 
our commerce !” On this Mr. Hardinge rose in 
his place, and fathered the expression. He observ- 
ed that, injustice both to the right honourable gen- 
tleman and himself, he was anxious to declare, | 
44 that the sentiment alluded to, relating to the 
commerce and constitution of the country, had 
come from him, and not from Mr. Windham: nor 
was he ashamed now to repeat, that if the unfor- 
tunate difficulty should ever arrive, when he must 
sacrifice either the one or the other, he would 
again say, 4 Perish commerce. ...live the constitution l” 

About this time occurred the equally famous 
and unfortunate expedition to Quiberon, and while 
intended to damp the exertions of ministry, was 
supposed by some to reflect but little lustre on the 
discernment of those, who planned and counte- 
nanced the attempt. It was said that the emi- 
grants had always been kept in the back ground , while 
there was a possibility of their acting with energy 
and effect ; that they were .now brought forward 
merely by way of making what, in the military 
phrase, is termed a divershn , that Dc Puisaye, who 


headed them, 'wop utterly unacquainttd with mili- 
tary affairs; and, in addition to this, was not to U 
trusted, having before acted a double party and car- 
ried arms on both sides of the question , during the 
revolutionary disputes in his native country. Cer- 
tain it is that the conduct of this chief was equivo- 
cal, and that he was preferred to better, abler, usd 
more gallant men, such as the brave and unfor- 
tunate Sombreuil ; but, on the otheT hand, it 
never urged that this preference amounted to m 
thing more than an error of judgment, and ever? 
one acquainted with the subject of these memoir* 
will readily allow that he must have felt the us- 
| happy fate of the slaughtered nobility, with i 
! poignancy inferior to no man in the kingdom. 

It so happened, however, that Mr. W. os this 
occasion, once more afforded an opening to the as- 
perity of his enemies ; for when the house sat im 
committee on the army ex traordincries* 9 after ci« 
plaining that the emigrant corps had been rai«c 
during the marches and counter-marches of the ar- 
mies on the continent, and that therefore regular 
returns were not to be expected ; he unfortucattlj 
added, 44 that the deficiency of men in proportioa 
to the officers arose from this, that being formed 
during the heat of the campaign, no provision vu 
made for filling up those, who were killed of!” 

The same idea might surely have been express- 
ed in a less objectionable manner; but in its pre- 
sent garb it appeared too gross even for those bred 
up to war, and fleshed in manslaughter. General 
Tarleton seized this opportunity to express Iiis ab- 
horrence of the whole transaction. He also ob- 
jected to the late expeditions to the coast o (Fmco 
as ill-timed : 

44 While France was distracted by iawrcctkai 
in various parts of the republic, and Toukam^k j 
hands of this country, the expedition alow cotfA 
have been plausible. The troops employed veit 
prisoners of war taken out of confine ^ent, and lit- 
tle affected to the cause. The sacrifice of such 
men might perhaps by some be thought even me- 
ritorious. The officers were men of honour; but 
the commander, Mr. Puisaye, was a person neither 
of experience in war, i:or of a military character. 
The event o f this expedition was equally calami- 
tous to those engaged in it, and fatal to the rrpe- 
tation of this country ; but in justice to the indivi- 
duals, who had thus perished, from the reliance on 
the British nation, he could not mention without 
respect and compassion the dignified resignation of 
the bishop of Dol, and the premature fate of the 
gallant Sombreuil and his brave companions^.. 
But why talk of pity to men callous to every feel- 
ing of humanity ; to men, who, with all the cool- 
ness of philosophy, could talk of the emigrants h'/J- 
ed off; who seemed to delight in blood, and glorv 
in devastationf.” 

When the opposition found themselves baffled 
and frustrated upon all occasions by large majori- 
ties, they determined for a while to avert their at- 
tacks from the war itself, but to fasten on the 
means, by w hich the ministry were supposed to 
be able to carry it on. Mr. Harrison having mov- 
ed, in the house of commons, on March 13, 1797, j 
44 That the extent of supplies, voted to government 
since the commencement of the present war, hav- 
ing caused so heavy in increase of taxes, it is the 
duty of this house to inquire whether some relief to 
the burdens oi the people, or provision for further 
expence, ir.a\ not he obtained by the reduction of 
useless places, >mccure offices, exorbitant fees, and 
other modes oi retrenchment in the expenditure 


• Dec. 2. 1795 

t It ought to be mentioned to the honour of Mr. UTin^. 
ham, that n ■/ wnh'Uan i u ' above philippic, this very ge- 
neral was HTit soon nf*e \ ir is to Portugal, in a military 
capacity \ I. at serves to piove, that if Mr. Windham 
be at tunc* warm ha is not rancorous. 
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of public monies.” Mr. Windham spoke against 
the motion, which had also been objected to by Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Rose, both of whom possessed sine - 
cures ! 

He considered it as“ calculated only to attract the 
notice of certain descriptions of persons out of 
doors, by raising an idle and empty clamour 
against sinecure places. Gentlemen ought to re- 
collect where they were ; that they were sitting as 
statesmen in parliament, and not haranguers at a 
public-house. Let them learn to suit their opi- 
nions to their situation, and not cut off all rewards. 
It had been said, that since Mr. Burke's retrench- 
ing regulation, a great deal of fresh patronage had 
been growing up. Well, what then ? Is it not 
necessary to inquire whether there be not a better 
regulation of business by the increase of expense, 
than could be balanced by the diminution ? 

M Then came in its turn before the house the 
subject of the calamity of this country. He agreed 
with gentlemen that this country was in a state of 
calamity, though he differed from them about the 
cause, and as much about the remedy. The cala- 
mity was felt; it Was felt by all Europe; it was a 
calamity, which the pernicious doctrines prevalent 
in France had occasioned all over Europe, and 
which it became all Europe to repel, but to which 
the speeches of some gentlemen, who favoured 
this and the like motions too much contributed; 
the effects of which were, the enormous acquisi- 
tions and arrogant pretensions of our enemies, to 
be conquered by manful exertions, and not by the 
mean and miserable savings of the ends of candles , 
and the parings of hits of cheese *. 

u If there was any waste in any public depart- 
ment, the house should meet it fairly; but they 
should not practise so mean and shabby a delusion 
on the public, as to hold up the savings of a ftw si- 
necure places as a resource to lessen the public 
burdens ; for he verily believed that the fee-simple 
of all such savings would not amount to a farthing 
ahead to all the inhabitants of London. 

“ If ministers had conducted the war improperly, 
let the house say so, and impeach them at once ; 
but this is not the way. By attacking the proper- 
ty of a placeman, you attack all species of property. 
Let men of property be cautious how they act in 
^tiding such opinions, for there is a close connection 
between the clamour against public offices, and the 
confiscation of private property.” 

Few, it is apprehended, are willing to go so far 
in behalf of sinecure places, and Mr. W’s best 
friends will perhaps differ with him on this question. 
Indeed the opposition papers took care to ring the I 
changes upon it, as well as upon another expression ' 
that occurred soon afterf, when he asserted, “that 
the restoration of monarchy was wished for by the 
enlightened majority of the French nation, whose 
opinion was smothered by tyranny and oppression, 
and the debates of whose councils could assume no 
tone ol freedom but under the protection of field-mar- 
shal Suwarrew.” 

It has already been observed that the secretary at 
war's conduct has been far more candid than any 
•f his late coadjutors, and he continued to evince 
the same sentiments, so long as he remained in 
office. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that although 
the cabinet did not act up to the full extent of his 
sentiments, yet that all their active operations expe- 
rienced his support. The expedition to Quiberon 
was supposed to have originated with him, and tlv 
invasion of Holland could not fail to obtain his un- 


• From the report of the commissioners of puhlic ac- 
counts, some time after presented to the house, it appeared 
that one clerk in Mr. Windham's office, from these candle 
ends and cheese parings, had an income of eighteen thou- 
sand pounds sterl.ng a year. 

1 June 7 , 17W. 
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qualified assent. Indeed about that period, he spoke 
out more than usual ; and when the bill was debat- 
ing, which enabled his majesty to accept of the 
services of an additional number of militiat, he 
asked 

“ If we could be safe while such a republic as that 
established in France continued to exist? It had 
ever been his opinion,” he added, “ that there was 
no safety for this country or for Europe, with such 
a power in the midst of it. If France, animated by 
principles, which distinguish her republican go- 
vernment, was suffered to retain the dominions she 
lately possessed, all the means of defence, which 
we could boast, would be imperfect for our safety. 
He would repeat, and state fairly, that both the re - 
duction of France , and the total overthrow end destruc- 
tion of the French government were his object , and the 
object of those , with whom he acted.” 

We have thus given a pretty regular detail of 
Mr. W.’s public conduct. On all occasions, in 
which party zeal is not called forth, he appears in 
a very amiable point of view ; but neither as a poli- 
tician nor a patriot, hath he of late years (at least 
according to the oppositionists ) added much to his 
celebrity. IJke a certain bishop, he has engen- 
dered a host of enemies, in consequence of the oc- 
casional irritability of his temper, and, like all men 
in a similar situation, each of them has at times 
been either mistaken or misrepresented. The 
right reverend father in Cod, after a severe rebuke 
from the head of the house of Bedford, explained 
away the odious proposition, “ that the people had 
nothing to do with the laws but to obey them!’ 

I he right honourable ex-secretary, who represents 
a large manufacturing city, which has been scratch- 
ed by the war, was far more successful, however, 
in refuting the impudent accusation about “perish 
our commerce!” . 

1 hey are both equally detestable in the eyes of' 
the “ jacobins,” who, by way of punishing their 
supposed ambition, earnestly wisii that the former 
may never become the apostolic successor of Tho- 
mas & Becket, although they would have no man- 
ner ol objection, perhaps, to his experiencing a 
similar fate ; while, in respect to the latter, they 
hope, that after beholding a number of his country- 
men “ killed off” by the war, and many “acquit- 
ted felons” set at liberty by the verdict of a jury, 
he may remain forever in the vale of oblivion, and 
only be permitted to dream of the “ cheese-par- 
ings” of office ! 

But irony apart, if Mr. W. has failings like 
other men, it must at the same time be allowed, 
that he has virtues peculiar to himself. He pos- 
sesses great learning, much general knowledge, a 
happy choice of words, and is capable of giving a 
luminous classification to his arguments. In addi- 
tion to this, he is warm m behalf of those, whose 
interest he espouses, and steady and sincere in his 
private friendships. 

He has lived in habits of intimacy with many 
men of great eminence in the literary world, and 
his attachment to Mr. Burke, during the latter part 
of his life, had something filial in it. He also cul- 
tivated the regard of Dr. Johnson, consoled him in 
his disappointments, visited him in his illness, haci 
his own servant constantly in attendance upon him, 
during the malady that terminated his life, and 
we have been given to understand, it was in the 
arms of this person, that the great lexicographer 
of the English language resigned his breathf! 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

IN former times, says a French journal, it was 
| the practice in France to excommunicate moles, field- 
mice, and other vermin that did injury to the crops. 

I Before they wtvc excommunicated, they had an 
advocate assigned to plead their cause. There 
still is extant a sentence of the official of Troyes, 
in Champagne, dated 9th July, 1516, in proof of 
this singular superstition. It is as follows: “ Par- 
ties being heard on the complaint of the inhabitants 
of Villenose, we admonish the moles to be gone 
within six days, and in case of their failing so to do, 
we declare them cursed and exconynunicated.” 

[ The general in his proper place When general 

Bernadotte was in the camp at Dijon, a person ask- 
ed him if it was true that his health would not al- 
low him to follow the army? “ What do you call 
fallowing the army ?” replied the general, “'i never 
followed the army ; I always marched at the head 
of it:” 

When the princess of Hesse D’Harmstadt 
brought her t.iree daughters to the empress of Rus- 
sia, m order that she might chuse one of them for 
the wife ol the grand duke, the empress decided 
instantly in favour of the second. When her ma- 
jesty was asked the reason of this sudden prefer- 
ence, she replied, “ I observed the three princesses 
trom my window, as they descended from their 
carnage. The eldest made a false step; the se- 
cond stept down in an easy and natural manner; 
the third leaped out.” Though this was a very 
singular manner of forming an opinion, it so hap- 
pened, that the first was aukward,and the younger 
too forward. ® 

Extra Time Match Cornet Sampson, of the 

1 1th light dragoons, has engaged to walk ninety 
miles m twenty-one hours and a half, for IQOO gui- 
neas. He has fixed upon the same ground, on 
which Mr. Barclay performed his match, and is to 
walk before the 24th instant. He is a gentleman 
of low stature, very light made, and about 22 year* 
of age York Herald . 

Dignum, the singer, was talking in jest of setting 
up his carriage, and pleasantly asked a friend fora 
suitable motto , which should indicate that he made 
h s fortune by singing. His friend gave him, out 
of Horace, 

dignum laude virura 
If usa vetat mori. 

The change in the female dress of late must con- 
tribute very much to domestic quiet. No maa 
can surely now complain of petticoat government: 

French Anecdotes We extract the follow- 

ing from the “ Nouveaux Melanges” of madame 
Necker. 

Mons. Dulour was one of those men, who were 
to be found m tdl places. Dai bouilie said one day, 


• Sept. 26. 1799. 
t secretary at war, Mr. Windham is entitled to great 
praise. He was daily to be met with at a fixed hour, when 
every military man, or any other individual whatsoever, 
who had business at his office, was sure of obtaining an in- 
terview, and of experiencing the utmost attention and po- 
liteness. 

The clerks in bis department (more especially the hferior 
ones) enjoyed repeated marks of his regard, he having twice j 


increased their salaries during his short administration, and 
thus exempted them from many pecuniary difficulties result- 
ing iiom the late unexampled rise of provisions. 

- 1» consequence of his official arrangements, business was 

transacted with greater expedition than before, ami two 
hours saved daily: ihe - Akers and soldiers of rhea; my have 
iko experienced man;, benefits that have ensued :n conse- 
quence of his regulations. 

It was formerly impossible to receive any intelligence at 
the muster-master-general's office, respecting the fate of a 
poor soldiery ithout a fee beingextorted from hi-, wretched 
i datives; this odious custom was abolished by him. 

It has been lately asserted in the French papers, that Mr 
Windham countenanced and even employed the assassins’ 
wlv> attempted the life of Bonapanc : but however violent 
his zeal may have been, no Englishman can ever beli re him 
to have been capable of so base, treacherous, and iiynpnd 
aii action sduoa. 
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“ I cannot tell what the d— 1 is become of Dufour 
....1 have met him but three times to-day.” 

Count D’Argenson, the minister of Louis XV* 
after he had been turned out of office about an hour, 
wrote to Jeamel, the intendant of posts, to which 
place he had himself appointed him, “ My dear 
Jeamel, if you still remember there is such a person 
in the world as D’Argenson,” &c. 

Madame De Maintenon, when at Fontainbleau, 
observed some carps in clear water, w Poor crea- 
tures,” said she u they are very thin ; but it is a 
dreadful thing to be taken out of one’s primitive 
raud.” 

The great advantage derived from crossing the 
breed of cattle^ has induced a similar experiment 
upon oysters . A gentleman has imported several 
of the Carlingford^ and other famous Irish oysters, 
which he has laid down in the beds of the English 
natives and meltons . The produce of this Union is 
said to be of superior taste and flavour. This fact 
strongly proves the truth of Tilburina's observation 
in The Critic , that M an oyster may be crossed in 
love.” 

ANOTHER WALKING MATCH. 

On Sunday, Marshall, a butcher, of the age of 
60, undertook to walk thirty miles in six hours, 
for a considerable wager, and very large sums 
were depending. The place he chose for deciding 
the bet, was a mile of the road on the other side 
of Lea bridge. He started at seven o’clock in the 
morning, walking one mile in and one mile out, 
till he performed the task, which he did with ease 
in eleven minutes less than the time allowed. 

[London paper • 

GENERAL ORDERS* 

Camp of Venusy May 1 , 1802 # 

Whereas the province of Fashion, belonging to 
our royal demesne, being at this time invaded by 
our mortal enemies, the Wantons, who, having 
stormed the fort of Modesty, and trodden under 
foot the standard of Shame, have erected on its 
ruins the banners of Impudence....and fearing our 
holy temple of Chastity may be razed to the level 
of Lewdness, and understanding that General 
Nakedness has broken his neutrality, and gone over 
to the enemy, and that he has erected, in many 
parts of the country such enormous Breast-works 
as was never before seen... .we command all our 
forces to parade immediately, property armed and 
accoutred, with squibs, pasquinades, See. and to cut, 
fell, root out, and destroy said Breast-works, and 
to annoy the enemy as much as possible. 

Should that immodest general sound a retreat, 
we command our band, called the Bashfuls, to pur- 
sue him to capitulation, and that he be banished to 
the desert of Darkness, and be kept confined to 
the chamber of Matrimony. 

CUPID, Generalissimo . 

Sancho, Secretary. 

[Salem Register. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR TER PORTFOLIO . 

[The following, at once loyal, poetical, a»dju6t,\s the pro- 
duction of an American clergyman.] 

OCCASIONED BY 

LORD NELSON'S VlCTORT At THE NILE. 

O’ER the ocean triumphant, see Britain’s flag fly, 
To the nations around bearing mandates of joy: 
She bids them still hope, soon their fears shall be 
o’er, 

And the tyrants they dread shall be heard of no 
more. 


Tho’ cruelty, pride, and rebellion advance, 

With the engines of hell, and the demons of 
France, 

To Religion and Virtue, oppress'd in despair, 

Her thunders proclaim their redemption is near. 

At the sound, honest Loyalty raises his crest, 

And Truth her broad shield braces firm to her 
breast ; 

While Liberty , grasping her spear with a smile, 
Feels her fetters unlock’d, by the heroes of Nile. 

0 Britain ! no period thy deeds shall efface, 

While the moon rolls her orb, or the sun holds his 

place ; 

Father Time, while his scythe sweeps o’er earth, 
air, and sea, 

But gathers a harvest of laurels for thee. 

As he passes along, his loud accents proclaim 
Thy long streaming glories, thy wisdom, and fame: 
When Chaos , he cries, shall all order confound, 
And Anarchy swell her dark deluge around, 

Great-Britain’s the ark, high o’erb raving the flood, 
Bearing all that is glorious , and precious , and good; 
To the light of her, Liberty , Piety , Famey 

1 All nations shall come to rekindle their flame* 


•ELECTED POETRT. 
the varieties of melanchqlt. 

WHEN I go musing all alone, 

Thinking of divers things foreknown ; 
When I build castles in the air, 

Void of sorrow, void of care, 

Pleasing myself with phantoms sweet, 
The time, methinks, runs very fleet; 

All my joys to this are folly, 

Nought so sweet as Melancholy. 

When I lie waking all alone, 

Recounting all the ills I’ve done, 

My thoughts on me then tyrannize. 
Fear and sorrow me surprise. 

Whether I tarry still or go, 

The time, methinks, moves very slow; 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 

Nought so sad as Melancholy. 

When to myself I talk and smile, 

And time with pleasing thoughts beguile, 
By brawling brook, or hedgerow green, 
Unheard, unsought for, and unseen, 

A thousand joys my soul possess. 

And crown my heart with happiness ; 

All my joys besides are folly, 

None so sweet as Melancholy. 

When I lie, sit, or walk alone, 

And sigh aloud with grievous moan, 

In some dark grove or dismal den, 

With discontent and fairies, then 
A thousand miseries at once 
My heavy heart and soul ensconce ; 

All my griefs to this are jolly* 

None so sour as Melancholy. 

Methinks I hear, methinks I see 
Sweet music's wond’rous minstrelsy ; 
Towns, palaces, and cities fine, 

Now here, now there, the world is mine. 
Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine, 
Whate'er is lovely or divine ; 

All other joys to this are folly, 

None so sweet as Melancholy. 


But when, methinks, I hear and see 
Ghosts, goblins, fiends ; my phantasy 
Presents a thousand ugly shapes, 

Headless bears, black men, and apes. 
Doleful outcries, dreadful sights, 

My sad and dismal soul affrights* 

All my griefs to this are jolly, 

None so damn’d as Melancholy. 

Methinks I court, methinks I kiss. 

With glowing warmth, my fair mistress* 
O, blessed days! O, sweet content! 

In Paradise my hours are spent* 

Still may such thoughts my fancy mm, 
And fill my ardent soul with love ; 

All my joys to this are folly, 

Nought so sweet as Melancholy* 

But when I feel love's various frights. 
Deep sighs, sad tears, and sleepless nights, 
My jealous fits, my cruel fete, 

I then repent, but ’tis too late. 

No torment is so. bad as love, 

Nought bitterer to my soul can prose ; 

All my griefs to this are jolly, 

Nought so harsh as Melancholy* 

Friends and companions, get ye gone, 
'Tis my desire to be alone ; 

Ne’er well, but when my thoughts awf I 
Do domineer in privacy. 

No gem, no treasure like to this, 

’Tis my delight, my crown, my hBs? 

All my joys to this are folly, 

Nought so sweet as Melancholy* 

'Tis my sole plague to be alone; 

I am a beast, a monster grown; 

I shun all light and company, 

I find them now my misery : 

The scene is chang’d, my joys are gone, 
Fears, discontent, and sorrows come; 

All my griefs to this are jolly. 

Nought so fierce as Melancholy* 

I’ll not change life with any kingi 
I ravish’d am ; can the world bring 
More joy than still to laugh and smile, 
And time in pleasant toys beguile ? 

Do not, oh ! do not trouble me ! 

So sweet content, I feel and see 
All my joys to this are folly, 

None so divine as Melancholy* 

I’ll change my state with any wretch 
Thou canst from goal or dunghill fetch ; 
My pain’s past cure, another hell 
I cannot in this torment dwell* 

Now desperate, I hate my life, 

And seek a halter or a knife ; 

All my griefs to this are jolly. 

Nought so damn’d as Melancholy* 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUIL SAUNTER, FSQ. 

No. XX. 

MY ardent love of miscellany is to-day abund- 
antly gratified, by having an opportunity to varie- 
gate my paper with poetry and prose. It is the 
determination of my correspondents to give cele- 
brity to our city dubs, and I have no doubt that, 
by future ages, they will be compared to the sym- 
posia of the Greeks, the revel of the Romans, or 
the petite soupers of Madame Tallien. 

SIB, 

As I find your correspondents are determined to 
pursue me with great severity, on account of my 
complaints against a certain club, of which my son 
is a member ; and as one seems to doubt my as- 
sertion, with respect to his acquired talent for 
poetry, I take the liberty 0/ offering to you some 
lines, which he dropped from bis pocket, and 
which, with my usual “ thirst for information," I 
read over. From its many imperfections, I con- 
clude it is his first attempt* and should not expose 
it to you, but I earnestly hope you will discourage 
any similar exertions. 

As strolling one day, alone in the park. 

There chanc'd to pass by a wit, and a spark. 

1 follow'd behind them, and heard the spark say, 
Dearest joker, how brilliant you are evVy day ! 

1 wish in my soul to possess such a spirit. 

And feci that I've wit, unexcited hy claret. 

New why, my good friend, can you not impart 
Some thought to my head, some warmth to my heart ?| 
The other stopp'd shortly and gaz'd on the youth. 
Then clasping his hands, exclaim'd. ..** On my truth, 
Thy head ne’er was form'd for wisdom's great weight : 
Your eye is too light, your nose is too straight ; 

But come, never mind, I've a plan now in view, 

Shall yield you some learning, some gaiety too. 

We'll hie to the inn, and make an appeal 
To all the young men, who think or who feel." 
Accordingly then they ended their walk. 

In order, they said, to have a “ good tail.' 9 
In silence, produc’d hy very deep thought, 

Now onward they march to their place of resort: 

They beckon all young men they meet on tbc way, 
TofoUbw them in. and hear what they'll say. 

Now round the great tap room, all seated in state, } 
Much joy in each heart, some sense in each pate, C 
Mon fondly expecting high bliss to create; 3 

When Loud the wit hems, and opens his soul, 
Harranguing awhile, sans any controul. 

«• And now, as I have you for once in a meeting, 

I pray ye consider my wishes here greeting; 

That as the young men of this famous city 
Are not very learn 'd, and few of them witty, 

That we (precious few) who sometimes can think, 
Should teach the young d*g» ..to smoke and to drink. 
To feel the great bliss sociability gives, 

And teach them 'tis pleasure for which a man lives. 
Now least the fond Jair, who always will rule, 

Should try to molest and break up our *cA*V, 

Let's swear by our faith to meet here together 
One night in the week, in all sorts of weather." 

Then he calls on them all as lovers and mep f 
The folly of women to try to rostrai*. 


“ There’s a paper," says he M set up in this place. 

For which we will write, to keep from disgrace." 

So charming a thought, so worthy a plan. 

Soon won the accordance of every man. 

Another rose up with 11 Damme, I swear 
If a lady offends me, I'll publish it there." 

Then gravely arose a youth of more mind. 

In whose honest heart no malice we find. 

And pulling his cravat, and shaking his head, 

Prepar'd for debate, and thus wisely he said: 

•• I’ll offer some rules to govern your club, 

But I won't stoutly swear like yonder young scrub. 

To one steady union wcall must agree; 

For who blames the club, as a member blames me : 

If each individual by this will abide. 

No lady or writer our club will deride. 

Agreed then, agreed.. ..come here, take my hand, 

•• Divided we fall... .united we stand." 

Great joy overflow'd every heart at the sound. 

And constancy, honour, they vow'd all around. 

But next arose one, more anxious for fame, 

And wish'd that their club should boast a great name . 

** A name, my good man 1 I ne’er before spoke, 

But surely you mean what you say for a joke. 

Imprudent and rash you certainly are. 

Our system of virtue to wish to declare. 

Should the women discover our club has a name, 
•They'll make it a point our club to defame; , 

Our actions once known, be they ever so good. 

Their envy and malice we ne’er can elude: 

Let’s then in the moonshine most guardedly keep, 

And riot in joy while all the world sleep. 

Forbear then, forbear, nor wish for a name, 

We'd best to oblivion resign our fair fame. 

They all were exceedingly pleas'd with the plan. 

And swore to much secrecy, every man. 

When, yet still in order, their feasting begins, 

All smoke, eat and drink; some talk, and one sings. 
And now for a winter they often renew 
The laugh of the giddy, the wit of the few. 

One ni^nt in the week they dissipate care. 

And wine flows in bumpers; they toast to the fair. 
Whose dress and whose follies they well may reprove. 
Since claret now blinds them, and supersedes love. 

But while they thus riot in bacchanal joy, 

A letter is brought their peace to destroy. 

Its tenour is rudely complaining of them. 

For spoiling the son of one Mrs. M. 

At once they arise, their vengeance to swear, 

In very harsh words, on th' insolent fair, 

Who gay clubs and grave clubs has rudely revil’d, 

And charg’d upon them the faults of her child. 

The president orders each into his seat. 

And begs that more gently a mother they’ll treat. 

One roars for a pen to answer her letters, 

To teach the respect she owes to her betters. 
Aristippus now rites, with very grave air. 

Begs he may be suffer'd to answer “ that there.” 

The answer accordingly forthwith is written. 

And handed around to see if it’s fitting: 

One puts in a word.. ..another a liue, 

"I’ll 1 all swear at once" that paper is mine." 

The Lounger is call'd, the letter to print, 

And vows on his honour he’ll ne'er give a hint, 

Thar a club of full twenty, and full grown young men, 
Their talents unite in the anetoere to 

M. 

Mr* Saunter, 

The encouragement, which you have given us 
poor females to make known our grievances, and the 
very respectable example of your correspondent, 
M. emboldens a forlorn fair one to paint her situa- 
tion, which is a truly delicate one; arising from 
the same source as M s, that vile barrier to all so- 


cial intercourse, the Tuesday club. You must know 
Mr. Saunter, I had, or imagined I had, a lover.. -a 
young man, whose society I prixed above all others, 
and whose time and attentions were wholly devot- 
ed to me. On a sudden, he became neglectful and 
assumed a manner remote from that modest sim- 
plicity of character, which had been his greatest 
recommendation. I do not say I should have mar- 
ried the dear creature, had he continued his atten- 
tions, but possessing many of those agreeable qua- 
lities, which constitute the beau, I wished to have 
retained him in my suit. I fear I have injured my 
cause by this acknowledgement, and shall incur 
the censure of coquetry. But with the hope that 
I shall escape the imputation, I will proceed. I 
traced this favourite youth in his wanderings, in 
expectation of meeting with a rival, whom I was 
prepared to attack with all the woman’s vengeance. 

By a most singular and fortunate accident, I 
discovered he had not fallen in love, but what is 
worse for himself, I fear, he had fallen in with the 
Tuesday club, and had actually become an anony- 
mous member. 

I am happy they have had the consideration to 
become an anonymous club, as it is most probable 
they will stand in need of 44 a good name" at the 
period of the dissolution of their partnership. A£ 
ter I had discovered where my rambler had with- 
drawn himself, I imagined he would devote to me 
the rest of the week; but, alas ! I find the Tuesday 
club have adjourned meetings for the other six days 
For, as their favourite and appropriate song says* 

41 Which is the properest day to drink, 

Saturday, Sunday, Monday ?" & c. &e. 

So they, in adopting it for the motto of the society* 
declare 

“ Each it the properest day we think# 

Why should we name but one day ?" 

As my lover has never been made a mason, he 
has not been much in the habit of secret-keeping. 
I have therefore drawn from him some important 
facts, relative to this hardy club. Although I have 
perceived a sensible alteration in my beau, I have 
not the same faults to combat like those M. com- 
plains of, as I never could accuse him of having too 
much learning, he has neither 44 drank deep" or 
even u tasted the Pierian spring." The most 
striking difference I have discovered since my 
swain’s admission into this«e*u school'll an intoler- 
able ease of manners , which amounts to rudeness. 
When I chide him for neglect of me, he tosses up 
his glove, whistles a tune, or replies with a frag- 
ment from Shakspeare, 44 If it were so, it were a 
gnevious fault." 

I sympathise sincerely with your exemplary cor- 
respondent, M. I think her situation much more* 
deserving serious consideration than mine, as I by 
no means despair of replacing my lost Strcphon ; 
but the alienation of such a son as she describes 
is truly a misfortune. I beseech you, dear Mr. 
Saunter, as you go your rounds 44 with measured 
steps and slow," to meditate for a moment on 
what I have here related ; and, as I have still some 
regard for the 44 clear perfidious," drop a timely hint, 
and I may reclaim the trijatHr 

Vivo. 
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.*• Revenge it sweet" 

Mr. Saunter, 

The numerous letters and communications you 
have received from ladies, breathing a spirit of 
animosity to those social and convivial institutions 
called 44 clubs,’* have at length provoked to revenge 
a number of hearty old fellows, who have for many 
years enjoyed the pleasures of such an establish- 
ment. As long as the ladies employ their literary 
talents in 44 weaving delicate ditties,” and love son- 
nets, they may, uninterrupted, interest the sympa- 
thetic, and amuse the love-lorn with their compo- 
sitions. Sometimes, indeed, with impunity, they 
may indulge themselves by giving to the world 
“ in fine-spun verse,” their upbraidings of an inat- 
tentive or neglectful lover; or, 44 in numbers 
smooth invite to love” those, whom they wish to 
enslave. But when they assume a right to scruti- 
nize the conduct of the gentlemen in gene- 
ral, when they venture to scrutinize their con- 
verse around the social board, and even to question 
the propriety of forming convivial associations, they 
must not expect to pass unnpticed. 

At the last meeting of the 44 Gay club,” Will. 
Whattle appeared for the first time with a cloud- 
ed countenance. With folded arms, he sat silent 
for some minutes, and we all felt the deprivation 
of his jests, 44 which were wont to set the table in 
a roar.” The sombre humour of Will, diffused 
itself over us all, and the sparkling glass went 
round sub silentio. At length Will, rose from his 
chair, and taking from his pocket a Port Folio, and 
some manuscripts, addressed the president. 

In a solemn and sensible manner, he contended 
for the propriety of jovial associations. He allud- 
ed to their antiquity ; and informed us of the clubs, 
of which sir Roger de Coverlet and Dr. Johnson 
were members. He detailed the motives, which 
induced the formation of the 44 gay club,” and elo- 
quently enlarged on the harmony and enjoyments 
of its members. The eye of Will, now kindled 
with anger, and 44 determined revenge” sat on his 
brow. He took up two or three late numbers of 
the Port Folio, and with suitable emphasis read the 
papers addressed to you by ladies, containing abuse 
and misrepresentations of the various clubs, which 
exist in this city. 44 The cause of this calumny,” 
said Will. 44 may readily be discovered ; the objects 
of these female scribblers are known to me. They 
arise from a wish to have our constant attendance 
at their tea parties, and altogether to debar us the 
enjoyments of the festive board and social gaiety. 
J o prevent the continuance and repetition of these 
attacks, and effectually to punish their authors, I 
have digested apian, which I submit to the consi- 
deration of the 44 gay club.” 

44 PLAN. 

, 44 For the purpose of inflicting punishment on 
the female detractors of convivial associations, 
and fully to establish their superiority over tea- 
parties, &c.; let two members of the 44 gay club,” 
to be called the tea-party committee be charged with 
the following duties. Let them regularly attend 
evtry u tea-party,” and he mindful of the conversa- 
tion, which circulates among the members. Hav- 
ing, at, the expense of the club, provided memo- j 
randum books, let them note down every sentence, 
every word they hear, and carefully describe, by 
copious annotations, the attitude and air of all who 
apeak or smile. Let them deliver monthly to the 
president their memoranda and observations. 

44 Let two members be appointed, in the same 
manner, to note the conversations and conduct of 
each member of the club at its meetings, and deli- 
ver monthly to the president their memoranda and 
observations. Let these reports be enclosed to Mr. 
Samuel Saunter. 

44 By these means,” continued Will. 44 every one 
will be in possession of the necessary materials for 


comparing the merits, and deciding the superiority 
of either of the associations. The tongue of slan- 
der will thus be silenced, the efftarions of the en- 
vious will be seen no more, and our convivial en- 
joyments Will cease only with ouiselves.” 

An unanimous resolve took place, approving of 
Will.’s propositions, the tea-party and club com- 
mittees were appointed, and I was directed to com- 
municate our proceedings to you. 

TOM TICKLE. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF l«i.9V. 

FOR * HR POMT FOLIO. 

(continued.) 

CHAP. VIII. 

Continuation of the historical sketch • 

The successes of Trenton and Princeton, with 
their consequences, made no favourable alteration 
in the state of American affairs ; on the contrary, 
the danger became greater than ever. General 
| Washington remained, as appears by the above- 
mentioned official letters, the whole winter of 17 77 
through, with about seven or eight hundred ill- 
| armed, ill-fed, halt-naked men, opposed to the 
| whole British army, which undertook nothing 
against him. Warlike talents are here out of the 
I question ; for, with so great an inequality of means, 
no skill can avail. No ! it is a miracle, an imme- 
diate operation of providence, which carried 
through this revolution, so beneficial to the rest 
of the world, and especially to Europe. How is 
it possible otherwise to account for the fact that the 
English undertook nothing at all? for they had 
only to march forward, and the war was at an end. 
It looks like the history of Senaccherib’s army act- 
ed over anew. General Washington sent out offi- 
cers to raise recruits ; they went home to their re- 
lations, toped away for a while upon their pay, 
and when the time for returning to the army drew 
near, resigned their commissions without raising 
a single soldier. What a want, not only of patriot- 
ism, but of all human feeling L These people must 
have been mere animal bodies, without souls. 

The men, who enlisted, were mostly Europeans, 
especially Irishmen ; and perhaps, upon examina- 
tion, it will be found that incomparably the great- 
est part of the handful of men, who fought at Tren- 
ton and Princeton, and stood it out the winter 
through, were Europeans. Here you have then 
a nation, whose liberties were vindicated by the 
arms of foreigners; for are we not authorized so 
to judge, when we see how averse the American 
militia were to use their arms ? they never did use 
them, until they hud stipulated enormous pay for a 
short time of service ; so that they seem to have 
intended, instead of serving the state, to enrich 
themselves at its expense. There is no doubt but 
that they applauded, with perfect self-complacency, 
their own address in making their private interest 
of the distressed condition of the republic, and in 
lining well their purses at the cost of their unhappy 
country. 

W T hen the danger was distant and the weather 
fine, they were more easily persuaded to inarch | 
into the field. But the difficulty increased in pro- 
portion to the unfortunate situation of affairs, so 
that the American people seem to have taken the I 
resolution to declare in favour of the strongest par- 
ty, and to side with the best luck ; and this upon 
an occasion, in which they were so deeply interest- 
ed. No magnanimous sentiment! no provident 
wisdom l and what was their conduct at the army ? 
at sight of the enemy, they almost always took to. 


flight ; they seemed to be tkere only for the p 
pose of giving to the regular troops the exam] 
of the most extravagant want of discipline. Ti 
squandered the powder, which was so much bi 
ed. They destroyed the tents, and ail the wait 
implements put into their hands. They deser 
by multitudes ; that is, they went home when u 
pleased, ft must be observed, that those, who 
time of peace had been captains, colonels, &c 
the militia, often hired others to take their plaq 
when the time to go into the field came. Bat i 
hired colonels, captains, fee. generally ran 
on the march to the army. Add to this, ta 
these national m ilitia - m an r e ce i ved a thret^ 
higher pay than the regular troops. All this ui*| 
together constitutes an order of thing's truly sbd 
lar. General Washington writes, that even aioca 
the regular troops many officers left the ad 
without leave, went home, or elsewhere, * 
coolly received their pay at their places of ab« 
and vegetated in their usual animal stupidity, v? 
out a thought of returning to their standards, a 
without the smallest pumshfnent. The New-£c 
land militia, who fought general Bui^ojme, asa-i 
tute, however, an honourable exception. Ai £ 
beginning of the campaign, indeed, they ainji 
ran away before the English and German tnajfe, 
they deserted forts and entrenched .positions, mt 
left magazines in the lurch ; but us the da^r 
grew, they all flew to arms. They fought the esc- 
my with great bravery, and at length compelled zn 
army of European warriors to lay dowsihrirarms. 
This splendid campaign is indeed chiefy&ht 0 - 
cribed to the activity, the valour, and dHofgcae* 
rd Amoklf and Kosciiuko y aftarowit Biftts in. 
Poland, is said to have had, as so engmee dker, 
a large skate in the contrivance and otogia % i 
the operations. 


CHAP. IX. 

In Continuation. 

This capture of general Burg oync Tended 
America independent; for, without that ew*, 
France would hardly hare declared herself a * 
vour of America ; and without the support t 
France, this independence would probably noth* 
ensued, considering the nerveless languor, & 
which, during the last years of the war, the Aec- 
ricans sunk. Religious enthusiasm contribod 
likewise to make these militia-men from tbeneri- 
ern parts of New-England braver than the rt*t i 
the Americans; for they were often heard is tk 
midst of battle to sing psalms. This confirm 
what I have said above, that among the America 
the New-Englandtnen have shewn the most ener- 
gy; but Washington’s letters furnish proofs i 
what I added, namely, that they had losCmuch i 
the energy of their fore-fathers. For ail tbail 
have said of the American militia, applies likevj 
to those from the southern parts of New-Englard 
and Burgoyne was vanquished only by the nort 
ern inhabitants of that country. Yet even these 
after the capture of the English, fell back into the 
usual apathy, in which they have remained to thj 
day. It cannot, therefore properly be maintain 
that general W ashington’s military operations lib 
rated America, if those in connection with tfe 
French army are excepted : for those of the non 
ern army, under general Gates, contributed most 
that event. Yet, probably, without Washingto 
and had not this sharp-sighted man incessant 
led the congress by the band, the cause 
the Americans would have failed. This co 
gress were continually committing the grossc 
blunders; and then Washington was obliged, 
his letters, to show those senators the right wa 
But he always did it with great prudence ; u 
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these rulers, unused and ignorant how to com- 
mand, still cherished their authority. Washington 
therefore cautiously avoided all appearance of as- 
cendancy, which proves his knowledge of mankind. 
He appears a greater commander in his letters to 
congress, than in his warlike operations. Here he 
had to struggle against astonishing obstacles, and 
an unbounded weakness of means. Why did he 
not incessantly harrass the English camp? Why 
not take refuge in inaccessible posts, whenever the 
enemy attempted to attack him ? Why not then 
appear suddenly like a Sertorius, upon the flanks 
or in the rear of the enemy, to cut off his provi- 
sions and intercept his convoys? Why not em- 
ploy his whole force with great activity as light 
troops? The answer to ail uis is easy, when you 
read, that his soldiers having no shoes, though ac- 
customed to wear them, would all have run away, 
if he had marched much ; that the government and 
the people, for whom these unhappy soldiers 
fought, suffered them to he in want of the most ne- 
cessary clothing and provisions; that the Ameri- 
cans, not to let slip such a fine opportunity to 
enrich themselves, sold them strong liquors, and 
even necessaries, at enormous prices; that they 
refused those warriors, fighting for their liberties, 
in the coldest winters, even a shelter in their 
houses ; that most of the troops were Europeans, 
who were therefore not impelled by the love of 
their country to take arms ; that they had only to 
go over to the English, to put an end to their mi- 
sery, and enjoy a much better condition ; and that, 
consequently, general Washington was obliged to 
spare his troops, who were thus overloaded with 
vexations, as many difficulties as possible, in order 
to keep together a number sufficient to delude the 
enemy with the appearance of an army. 


CHAP. X. 

In Continuation • 

We must add further, that from the want of a 
military hospital, the wounded had before them the 
prospect of a certain death ; and it will be readily 
conceived how much general Washington was 
obliged to spare his soldiers. The inactivity of 
general Washington was therefore grounded upon 
the circumstances, and when they permitted, he 
was immediately active, as the affairs of Trenton, 
Princeton, and Germantown prove. In this last 
action, the extraordinary circumstance must be 
mentioned, that the Americans took to flight, just 
as the English began to give way. He did not, in- 
deed, create a new mode of warfare adopted to 
unexperienced troops and the nature of the coun- 
try. He adhered closely to the modern practice; 
but I believe he had to do with people, and was 
tmder circumstances, which did not admit of inven- 
tion. He peculiarly possessed all the qualities 
requisite to command Americans; for a hundred 
others in his situation, amid so many obstacles, 
and so much ignorance in congress, would have 
lost both patience and courage. He was master of 
the art, not of guiding the general opinions of the 
people, which perhaps was not practicable, but of 
discovering and following them, llis military 
knowledge is unfolded, as 1 have said above, more 
in his letters to the congress, than in his actions, 
for the reasons I have given. His reasoning, con- 
cerning the conquest of Canada, which the con- 
gress would foolishly have undertaken, without 
possessing the means to accomplish it, is admirable 
and worthy of a master. 

JHe never was jealous of the merit of his subor- 
dinate officers, such as, for instance, Steuben, who 
introduced the discipline, baron de Kalb, another 
Prussian officer, the marquis de La Fayette, and 
others. The Americans were, however, always 


jealous of the foreigners, who rendered them ser- 
vices. General Washington dared not give a com- 
mand in the army to general Steuben, on account 
of the envy and dissatisfaction, which it would have 
excited among the American officers, who yet did 
not understand the business. They were perpe- 
tually caballing, and disputing about rank. The 
mismanagement of congress, which was continu- 
ally raising new armies, was indeed the cause of 
this. This brings to mind the exclamation of the 
younger Cato, when the leaders of the wretched * 
remnant of Scipio’s army after its defeat, still con- 
tended for the command, before the very walls of 
Utica, “ Is it surprising that the republic should be 
overthrown, when the rage foe power divides us, 
even in death!” May the shade of Cato forgive 
me, for mentioning him upon this occasion! I 
shall further observe, that the struggles for rank 
among the Americans, proceeds more from the 
emoluments connected with it, than from the de- 
sire to command. 

In all that I have said of the Americans, and 
their conduct during their war for liberty, the offi- 
cial letters of general Washington to congress 
shall be for me, what the bible was for Luther, 
who, whenever objections were made to him 
against his doctrines, held it up, and exclaimed, 
“there! there it is!” And I confidently believe, 
that neither Americans, nor men possessed of the 
Ameriko mania, can except against the accuracy 
of this authority. ‘ I am very much astonished that 
the Americans do net seem to notice that these 
letters are indeed no monument to their glory, 
and that they can mention them without blushing. 
Perhaps it is because every individual shares but a 
very smtll portion of the national shame. At the 
beginning of the revolution, Washington wrote to 
his friends, “ our want of virtue is the only reason 
that makes me despair of the successful issue of 
our undertaking.” See upon this subject “ Letters 
of General Washington, to several of his Friends, 
in June and July, 1776 ,” which were republished 
in Philadelphia, in 1795 . The second volume, 
containing the co-operation of the French, or the 
history of the war, from the year 1779 , has not yet 
come to my hands. Although a document of such 
importance as these lettersis wanting to elucidate the 
history of those years, it may however be taken for 
granted, that the Americans were much indebted 
to the French ; though, as we shall see hereafter, 
they were never very solicitous at a subsequent 
period, to discharge any tribute of gratitude. 

The languid imbecility of the Americans, in the 
last years of the war, and their want of credit in 
Europe, would have made it impossible for them 
to obtain money by loans, without the guarantee of 
France. For the paper money, the only internal 
spring they had, to carry on the war, had so depre- 
ciated, that in the year 1780 , sixty-five paper dollars 
were given for one in silver, and immediately after, 
the rate was at a thousand for one. This utter in- 
capacity, amid such a want of all the means to 
carry on war, must finally have reduced America 
again under the yoke of an implacable British mi- 
nister, if France had not hastened to her aid. Thus 
the Americans are indebted to this power for all 
that they possess. 

I find in the history of Soules, that Washington, 
in order to testify to count Rochambeau his vener- 
ation for France, and his gratitude for the benefits 
received from that kingdom, conducted the French 
commander through his troops drawn up in two 
lines, completely clothed, armed and accoutred, for 
the first time since the revolution, partly by the 
clothing and arms sent over from France, and 
partly by the magazines taken from the English 
army under Cornwallis, of which the French corps 
had generously given to the Americans their part 
of the booty, which belonged to them in com- 
mon. 


LM- 

MISCELLANY. 

FOR TIIE PORT FOLIO. 

AS author’s evenings. 

MtoM the shop of Tessas, colon and spondee. 

THE elaborate works of Sir William Jonks, 
another name for learning itself, are of late almost 
constantly in my hands. His extensive views into 
all the recesses of science, his felicity in taming 
Oriental wildness, by the rigid discipline of his 
classical versions, the stately march of his Cicero- 
nian period, his technical accuracy, and musical 
diction, all challenge the profound attention of the 
delighted reader. In various parts of his work, he 
has amused himself with translating from the poets 
of Persia, who sing the praises of love and wine 
with no less felicity than Anacreon and Horace. 
Wc copy the following stanzas, in the hope that 

P * D." our ingenious correspondent, will render 
them still more melodious, by the charms of his 
poetry. 

The rose U nol sweet, without the check of my beloved ; 
the spring is not sweet, without wine. 

The borders of the bower and the walks of the garden are 
net pleasant, without the notes of tbe nightingale. 

The motion of the dancing cypress and of the waving 
flowers is not agreeable, without a mistress, whose cheeks 
are like tulips. 

The presence of a damsel with sweet lips and a rosy com- 
plexion is not delightful, without kisses and dalliance. 

The rose garden and the wine are sweet, but they are not 
really charming, without the company of my beloved. 

All the pictures, that the hand of art can devise, are not 
agreeable, without the brighter hues of a beautiful girl. 

The following is a description, in the highest 
style of Oriental luxuriance, and the curious reader 
will discern its alliance, both in imagery and ex- 
pression, to the Song of Solomon : 

It was the hour, when the Pleiads appeared in the firma- 
ment, like the folds of a silken sash, variously decked with 

gems. 

I gently drew Fatima towards me by her curled locks, 
and she softly inclined to my embrace : her waist was grace- 
fully slender; but sweetly swelled the part, encircled with 
ornaments of gold. 

Delicate was her shape ; fair her skin ; and her body well 
proportioned : her bosom was as smooth as a mirror. 

She turned aside, and displayed her soft cheek ; she gave 
a timid glance with languishing eyes, like those of a roe in 
the groves, looking tenderly at her young. 

Her neck was like that of a milk-white hind. 

Her long, coal-black hair decorated her back, thick and 
diffused, like hunches of dates, clustering on the palm tree. 

Her locks were elegantly turned above her head; and the 
riband, which bound them, was lost in her tresses. 

She discovered a waist, taper as a well twisted cord ; and 
a leg white and smooth as the stem of a young palm, or a 
fjesh reed, bending over the rivulet. 

She dispenses gifts with small delicate fingers, sweetly 
glowing' at their tips, like the white and crimson worm of 
Dabia, or dentrifices, made of £sel wood. 

The brightness of her face illumines the veil of night, 
like the evening taper of a recluse hermit. 

On a girl like her, a girl of a moderate height, between 
those, who wear a frock, and those, who wear a gown, the 
moat bashful roan must look with an enamoured eye. 

In the following, we discern the grosser philo- 
sophy of Bacchus, which is described and practised 
by most of his jovial votaries in Persia. In a 
voluptuous climate, and under .fragrant bowers, 
the supine Asian has few ideas of enjoyment, be- 
yond that narrow catalogue, which a sensual mind 
can conceive* 
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Wert It not for three enjoyment*, which youth affords, I 
twcar by my prosperity, that 1 should not be solicitous how 
toon my friends visited me on my death bed. 

First, to rise before the censurers awake, and to drink 
tawny wine, which sparkles and froths, when the clear 
stream is poured into it. 

Next, when a warrior, encircled by foes, implores my aid, 
to bend towards him my pacing charger, fierce ms a wolf 
among the Godha trees, whom the sound of human steps has 
awakened, and who runs to quench his thirst at the brook. 

Thirdly, to shorten a cloudy day, a day astonishingly 
dark, by toying with a lovely delicate girl under a tent, 
supported by pillars. 

A girl, whose bracelets and garters seem hung on the 
stems of osber trees, or of ricinus, not stripped of their soft 
Uavcs. 

Suffer me, whilst I live, to drench my head with wine, 
lest, having drunk too little in my life time, 1 should be 
thirsty in another state. 

A man of my generous spirit drinks his full draught to* 
and to-morrow, when we are dead, it will be known 
which of us has not quenched his thirst. 

I am delighted to discover, that my partiality 
for Dr. Robertson's History of Scotland, in pre- 
ference to either of his other historical labours, is 
confirmed by the opinion of the most respectable 
body of critics in England. 

“ Whether we consider our author with regard 
to the accurate order and disposition of his matter, 
the acuteness and penetration of liis researches, 
the weight and solidity of his reflections, or the 
force and energy of his expression, we shall find 
him equally worthy of attention and applause. 
We may safely recommend this work, as the 

MOST COMPLETE OF ALL MODERN HISTORIES. It 

is not a dry narrative of events, destitute of mo- 
ment; nor is it a mere frothy relation, all glow 
and colouring.*' 

Tumbling over the leaves of a new booh, sent 
me by an European correspondent, 1 find the fol- 
lowing observations upon the late rage for German 
plays : 

The recent introduction of the German drama, 
may be considered as a phenomenon in the world 
of dissipation. That the good sense of the Eng- 
lish nation should tamely submit to this revolution 
of taste, is altogether inexplicable. 

When the Stranger was introduced to the pub- 
lic, many of our fair dames welcomed him to this 
lospitable metropolis. Their sympathy for the 
poor adultress, so ably defended by Kotzebue, was 
l striking proof of their sensibility ; and, from the 
recent instances of crim. con. it may be conjec- 
tured, that the system of our male and female 
man iage haters is daily obtaining new proselytes. 

liut the triumph of Kotzebue was incomplete, till 
the appearance of P/ zarro. That renowned Spanish 
warrior was conjured up from the 44 pale nations 
of the dead,** to conquer a country, which the ar- 
mada had assailed in vain. The ext raordi nary 
effects of this melange of tragedy, farce , and 
pantomime , were indescribable. Multitudes crowd- 
ed to the theatre, where they were amused by ele- 
gant scenery, thunder, and lightning; while the 
tonorous rant of Kolia, and the drawling whine of 
Cora, excited universal sympathy. Seized, as it 
were, with a general hysteric affection, tne ladies 
blubbered, to the great detriment of their eyes; 
while the men*, animated by the bombast of 
Holla, gazed with ardent sensations of heroism. 
So easy is it to be benevolent... .when there is no- 
thing to be given, and so undaunted is true valour 
....wuen there is no danger night As Kotzebue 
eloquently pleaded the cause of the adultress in 
the Stronger, so, in his Natural Son t or, as it has 


• The reviewer* uniformly opposed thi* outrage against 

true were their auiLKuivetaicu* iudfcciuai. 


been called by an English plajmongcr y his “ Lover 9 s 
Vows” he has placed a kind unwedded fair one in 
an equally affecting and amiable point of view. 
The Noble Lie, written by the same dramatist, is 
another proof of the felicity of his invention, in the 
extenuation of guilt. 


LEVITY. 

[The habit of minute analysis, so long in vogue among the 
German commentators, who, in their drowsy criticisms, 
are most prolix in the explication of trivial passages, is 
admirably ridiculed by a recent essayist. The following 
will largely contribute to the merriment of the reader, and 
we shall next week follow up this ludicrous criticism, 
with another of the same class of humour, from the pen 
of George Canning, Esq ] 

“ Peter Piper pick'd a peck of pepper; 

If Peter Piper pick’d a peck of pepper, 

Wheit's the peck of pepper Peter Piper pick'd ?" 

THIS elaborate composition, though not long, 
combines many extraordinary merits, and one may 
discover in it strong principles of elocution, deep 
inquiry, and accurate conclusion. The usual 
point in repeating it, is not to affix the true mean- 
ing to every word, or to observe the logical manner 
in which the inquiry and result are founded on 
the premises, but to rehearse it three times, with- 
out drawing breath. Undoubtedly, as an exercise 
of this kind, the difficulty of pronouncing the words 
with sufficient rapidity to perform it within the 
compass of time that a human being can exist, 
without repeating the act of respiration, renders it 
an useful lesson in the art of elocution. Had 
Demosthenes, at four years old, been accustomed 
to recite this composition thus, he would not have 
been necessitated, in his ripe years, to resort to the 
toilsome expedient of filling his mouth with stones, 
and declaiming to the angry billows. 

The first circumstance, that strikes the eye or 
the ear of common observers in this charming com- 
position, is the frequent occurrence of the letter P, 
a figure now well known by the name of allitera- 
tion, and thought to add no small beauty to the 
finest poems; but I doubt whether any modern 
poet ever had so full a command of this admirable 
figure, as this author. I know not whether it 
would be allowed to be a poem, yet I think it has 
all the inherent qualities of poetry. Break the 
lines as you please, the mutilated fragments are 
still 44 disjuncta membra poet* ." Nay, so perfect is 
the harmony, that even putting the last half of the 
line first does not injure it, as the author has shown 
in the last line, to prove his wonderful powers of 
arrangement, where the peck of pepper precedes 
Peter Piper! The two first lines evidently cor- 
respond in termination; and the close of the third 
line das that full, sonorous beauty, which leaves the 
ear and mind perfectly satisfied. 

Let us now examine the art of the author in 
raising a strong interest in the mind of the reader. 
We are at first simply told the fact, according to 
a well known critical rule, that narrative should be 
clear and concise. To this rule the ingenious 
poet has well attended, and, in the circumstance 
related, we find such an air of historical truth and 
verisimilitude, and such unadorhed conciseness 
and inimitable brevity in the relation, that we sit 
down contented, nor suffer a doubt to arise of the 
credibility of the information received.... 44 Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pepper Good :....Here is 
the simple fact related*, and though an inquiring 
mind may immediately busy itself in calculating 
how many pepper coma would go to fill a peck 
measure, or perhaps some malevolent cynic would 
ask, with a sneer, whether Peter Piper had em- 
ployed himself upon pepper ground or whole, 
black or white, and so forth, the candid reader 
would recollect, that it is the business of an author 
to record the grand facts, and those, which fui 


you at once into possession of the hero’s eha- I 
racCer, without descending to the minuti *. No one* 
can retain even a momentary doubt of Peter . 
Piper's diligence, industry, and application, and no 
one but must regret, that talents so conspicuous 
were devoted to the occupation of picking pepper, 
rather than writing commentaries upon Shak- 
speare. 

Peter Piper thus introduced to our acquainance, 
we set him down as an industrious picker of pep. ^ 
per, and feel satisfied with every thing, but the ' 
brevity of the apologue. Immediately, how* 
ever, follows a line, which informs us there is yet | 
more to come. The eraphatical tt iff at the be- 
ginning of the second line, or middle division of 
the poem, rouses all the inquiring faculties of the 
mind. A doubt is raised, a fact, so clear and in- 
disputed, falls at once into uncertainty, by the 
magic virtue of this little 44 iff Touchstone, 
indeed, allows 44 great virtue in your iff but the 
virtue he discovers wasof the composing and heal- 
ing kind ; whereas, in this instance, the applica- 
tion of the word rouses all Che tumultuous pas- 
sions, and confidence is as severly shaken, as when 
a late ingenious and noble author promulgated hit 
doubts, as to the personal and mental deformities 
of Richard the third. 

44 What!" exclaims the candid reader, 44 and is 
it then possible that Peter Piper did not pick the 
peck of pepper ?" 

44 Possible," returns the cynic; 44 it was hardly 
possible he should have done it. I told you be- 
fore, if the author wished to gain credit for so im- 
probable an achievement, he should have specified 
the peculiarities of the pepper, whether black or 
white, whole or ground : that is the way to obtain 
belief. For my own part, this statement only con- 
firms the doubt I before entertained, 4 If Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pepper* Yes, yes, the author 
here wishes to come off handsomely; he knows he 
can bring no proof of his assertion." 

Not so, however, feel the generality of mankind; 
only here and there a Zoilus, who dares to cavil at 
what gives universal pleasure. I must confess, on 
considering the third division of this little compo- 
sition, that the author has shown more skill in 
touching the passions, than in distributing poetical 
justice. The mind is left in a melancholy mood, 
on reading the conclusion ! 

* 4 Where'* the peck of pepper Peter Piper pick'd ? M 

44 Aye, wlrere indeed !" exclaims the insulting 
cynic: 44 1 defy any one of you to produce it;.... 
and new what becomes of your assertion 
44 Where indeed !” laments the candid reader.... 

44 Oh that the belief of such industry should fall to 
the ground, when assailed by such a question l" 

Be that as it may, this pathetic apostrophe ap- 
peals forcibly to the feelings, and leaves the mind 
impressed with that tender melancholy, which is 
so favourable to virtuous emotions, that I should 
not wonder, if many ardent individuals were to 
sally forth true knights errant in the cause, deter- 
mined to find the peck of pepper, or to die. I 
should not be surprised, if the very identical peck 
of pepper, with the initials P. P. on the comer of 
the bag that hold9 it, were to be found in the same 
iron chest, that contained the Shakspeare papers. 

I was hinting this idea to a friend of mine the 
other day, a man of great critical acumen, and, 
after deliberating a long time, he replied, I should 
rather think it probable, that in that chest might 
be discovered the other half of this exquisite com- 
position, for I have long been of opinion, that it is 
but a mutilated fragment. The author has dis- 
played such admirable talents, that I cannot believe 
he would have left a piece of such merit so imper- 
fect, as to end with a note of interrogation. 1 can- 
not help fancying that the other half has been 
destroyed, by the malevolence of some enemies to 
t literature and good taste ; though perhaps a copy 
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m *y, by good fortune, be found in some of those 
repositories of ancient works of merit, whence, 
every now and then, some happy being has the 
privilege of selecting some to improve the world. 
Indeed, this little peice has before now employed 
my thoughts, and I once had an idea, that it origi- 
nally ran as follows: 

•• A peck of pepper Peter Piper pick'd ; 

If a peck of pepper Peter Piper pick'd. 

Where's the peck of pepper Peter Piper pick'd ?'* 

To say nothing of the beauty, which inverse 
construction bestows on poetry, the uniformity of 
endings for a long while induced me to think this 
the true reading ; but, since the idea of a second 
part being somewhere to be met with, has occur- 
red to my mind, I have abandoned this novel ar- 
rangement of the lines ; for I cannot but acknow- 
ledge, that there is something inexpressibly melo- 
dious and pathetic in the double endings of the 
two fu??t lints, according to the common reading. 

. Having thus critically considered this inimitable 
poem, as within all the rules of rhetoric and poesy, 
let us ascend to a higher grade of analysis* and 
exhibit it as a perfect model of a logical syllogism. 

With good reason, the dialecticians of ancient 
times assimilated logic to a dosed and firmly 
compacted hand. If the justness of this compari- 
son be admitted, then it may be affirmed, that no 
proposition in Euclid ever more resembled the 
clcnchedness of the fist than this poem, 

Peter Piper pick’d a peck of pepper. 

Now it is in vain to consider these memorable 
lines as tricked out with the delusive charms of 
eloquence. There is in them nothing gorgeous, 
nothing periphrastic ; they relate a plain fact, in 
plain terms. The fact is simply the picking of a 
peck of pepper. If a peck of pepper was picked, 
surely some one must have picked it; a peck of 
pepper picks not itseK. Who then picked it?.... 
Plainly Peter Piper. In this, there is nothing but 
What is absolutely necessary for the elucidation of 
this important truth. A peck of pepper is picked 
....who picked it? Not John Piper, nor Thomas 
Piper, but plainly Peter Piper. 

Where*! the peck of pepper Peter Piper pick'd? 

Still argumentative, still logical. The middle 
term is indeed omitted; but what man does not 
at once perceive the nature of its syllogistic form ? 
What mind does not feel, that, if a peck of pepper 
once be picked, to have been picked it must have 
been, and to have been, it must have had place to be 
in? Where is it then? Here, and here alone, is 
displayed some eloquence. To the question where, 
no answer is returned. Where is it?....Gone! 
No one is able to say whither ! Gone, destroyed, 
hidden, perished! Gone with the years beyond the 
food! It was once said, by a learned sergeant, 
who practised in other courts than those of West- 
minster, we mean the learned sergeant Kite, that 
the word demonstration came from Der.wn , the 
father of lies. With that personage probably re- 
mains the peck of pepper; and with you, ye cour- 
teous and critical readers, we trust remains a clear 
conviction of the logical skill demonstrated in this 
celebrated effort. At any rate, we shall say no 
more, for, as we have so fairly sent the peck of 
pepper to the devil, perhaps the vexed critics may 
be for sending us after it. 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 

(Under this head, we shall occasionally arrange whatever 
good naturedly deride* fashionable folly, no less than 
whatever describes faithfully fashionable dress.} 

PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Turbans have taken the place of oblong caps, for 
foil dress ; they are made of gold and silver. 


Brocaded Materials , for half dress, of plain mus- 
lin, sometimes ornamented a ith pearls. 

Pearls are likewise worn through the hair. 

Full-dressed hats are made of rose-colour satin, 
and marigold velvet. 

Black crape and velvet hats are very common. 

For undress, mob caps , with ends to tie under the 
chin, trimmed with lace, and round caps ornament- 
ed with fancy trimming, continue in vogue ; some- 
times a handkerchief, cn marmot e, to tie under the 
chin, is put on the latter. 

Spencers are made of black cloth, with velvet 
collars. 

Black crape robes are still in fashion for full dress, 
of late for half dress. 

Robes are made of a slight India clouded silk. 

Instead of long Cachemire shawls , silk or woollen 
shawls, seven quarters square, are worn. 

It is extremely fashionable to wear the epd of the 
shawls towards the left shoulder, instead of the 
middle of the back. 

Gentlemen's coats are very short and loose, the 
collars are merely turned over; round concave 
middle-sized buttons of yellow metal are put on the 
facings at each side. 

The Parisian ladies sport an arrow , studded and 
tipped with diamonds, as the ornament of their 
head-dresses. This arrow is, no doubt, directed 
against the hearts of their admirers ; and indeed 
the contrivance is ingenious, for if the shaft should 
miss the aim, the diamonds, we should think, are 
likely to produce a very powerful impression! 

The walking amusments of the present day de- 
serve great encouragement. The training for a 
match may do a man good all his life. The grand 
pedestrian principles we see are the salutary ones 
of temperance and exercise ! 

THE PIN. 

[FROM A PARIS JOURNAL.] 

Our neighbours, the English, if we may judge 
from their marriage contracts, are, or at least were, 
the greatest consumers of pins in the world. No- 
thing is more usual than for a lady of fashion to be 
allowed a thousand pounds sterling a year (24,000 
livres iournois).for the single article of pins. His- 
torians relate, that in those days, when pin-momy 
was first introduced, the Eagltsh ladies consumed 
a vast nuincr of pins to fasten their clothes. In 
process of time, however, the consumption of pins 
has decreased, and in the exact proportion with 
the diminution of drapery. At Paris, God knows, 
a husband will not be ruined by the expense ofpin 9 . 
Now-a-days, an elegante makes almost as little use 
of a pin as of a needle. 

Bpt yet allow me to tell your dames of fashion, 
for whom pins have become useless, that a pin in 
place may sometimes be of importance to the re- 
putation of your charms! Little do you think how 
much even a beauty may be indebted to a pin ! 
Little do you consider how many vows, how many 
addresses depend upon a single pin ! Take out 
that solitary pin, which, strange to tell, has found 
its way into your robe; pike out that pin, and the 
loves and desires, which hover round what it mys- 
teriously conceals, disappear. The imagination 
droops its Wing. The illusion vanishes. Pleasure 
is disappointed, and flies in search of new decep- 
tions. Ah, madam ! leariT to conceal with grace ! 
and remember that your charms soon lose their 
power, when you display their utmost force. Above 
all, know that there are some pins, which you 
should rarely unfasten! 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
iOu TH h 10 h T FOL lO. 

“A MARVELLOUS Pleasant Love Stor> 
has a very alluring, title, aud if it be constructed 


upon the plans of Mrs. Ratclifie it will be sufficient*- 
ly marvellous, and may seem pleasant. Love sto- 
ries, however, have nearly lost their interest in this 
stocial age, and our young men yawn over the deli- 
cate distresses of Damon and Delia. 

The prolific nj.use of Cumberland has brought 
forth another dramatic offspring, which is already 
named, and is to be ushered into the world by one 
of the managers of the London theatres. 

Literary Leisure, or the recreations of Solomon 
Saunter, has just appeared in London. This is ano- 
ther addition to the copious catalogue of periodical 
works. It appears to be the work of a juvenile 
writer ; but many of the essays will not disgust the 
veteran critic. 

The criticisms on Miss Eaillie’s “ Series of 
Plays" are liberal and accurate, and the humorous 
sketches are often hit off with the comic effect of a 
Bunbury’s pencil. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

The signing of the definitive treaty, is one of the 
most momentous incidents which has occured for 
many years in European history. This specious 
semblance of peace on paper, will be quickly met- 
amorphosed into a fury 

With Ate by her Bide, come hot from hell. 

A fury wfio will not only strive to deface whatever 
is fair and excellent in Great- Britain, but who will 
extend her baleful influence over the Atlantic, and 
taint and mildew our own country. Melancholy 
reflexions, naturally arising from such sure pre- 
sages, founded on the immensa cupido of France and 
Buonaparte, and the notorious imbecility ok 
our own government, might be extended through 
many a warning page of this paper ; but the Editor 
abstains, for the present, from farther speculation 
on this eventful treaty, as he finds the subject so 
concisely, wisely and justly treated in an article in 
the New-Yoik Evening Post, that it would be a 
wide departure from modesty in him to attempt the 
expansion of a subject at once succinctly and com- 
pletely discussed by a sagacious politician. 

DEFINITIVE TREATY OF PF.ACE. 

As the ratified articles do not materially differ 
from the preliminary, all remarks which we deem 
material have been already anticipated in our for- 
mer “ Reflexions on the peace." The great moun- 
tain cf dday has at length brought forth a mouse ; and 
those among the English whose pride could not but 
expect an amelioration of the terms have been 
greatly disappointed. The French negociatorsseem 
to have lost nothing of their usual dexterity. Per- 
fect harmony and sincerity and good faith are pro- 
mised in abundance on both sides, while, in effect* 
the embers of war are carefully kept alive in seve- 
ral articles of the treaty, which wants reciprocity % 
the chief basis of good faith and the only pledge of 
real harmony. To France, the Batavian republic 
has, in reality though not in form, been given up, 
bound hand and foot : The Cape of Good Hope be- 
ing restored to that republic in full sovereignty as 
before the war, is substantially placed in the hands 
of Buonaparte. The possessions of Portugal are to be 
left entire ; so says the preliminary, and so says the 
ratified article on that head ; but it will be observed 
that the ratified article marks out new limits to Por- 
tuguese and French Guiana, in which it may be 
supposed the French negociators have not forgotten 
themselves. Spain, as w ell as the Batavian republic, 
have been made use of as spunges in the great 
consul’s hands, with which he has absorbed all the 
conquests of England, to be squeezed out again as 
t m ay suit his caprice or con venience. I low far 
indemnity for the past has been obtained by this trea- 
y, is a subject for Englishmen alone to discuss ; 
‘>ut that of security for the future against the en- 
croachments of France, belongs to every part of 
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the world, whose independent existence is threaten- 
ed to be swallowed up by that enormous, ambiti- 
ous, insatiable power. The seal of the great con- 
sul is already stamped on the fate of Europe ; and 
it is an awful consideration for America that some 
of the mischievous broods of evils, moral and po- 
litical, which, generated by the French, have insi- 
nuated themselves into every European nation, to 
propagate in turn, should have found their way into 
this country, as precursors to the arrival of our in- 
tended neighbors in Lousiani. 

Americans ! you have wept over the ashes of 
Washington, but your teal's were those of pride, 
and sorrow at liis loss. Is not the time fast has- 
tening when those tears will stream afresh at be- 
holding the sad, the deplorable consequences of 
departing from all his advice, and decrying all his 
measures, for the purpose of introducing a wretch- 
ed, visionary, sickly system of politics, calculated 
to enervate the strength, and destroy the credit of 
the country ? and to hold out a lure to the first bold 
adventurer who lands on our shores, or the first do- 
mestic demagogue whose ambition looks to avail it- 
self of a civil war ? Do you'discredit this forebod- 
ing ? God f*rant you may never have occasion to 
remember it. 

The road to Gretna-Gre'm is still passable, not- 
withstanding the immense tall of snow in that 
quarter. This is, no doubt, owing to the passen- 
gers, who are generally in a melting mood. 

The progress of dramatic invention secrtisnot to 
have been very rapid, for the last century. At the 
commencement of it, the wits were ridiculing those 
writers, who gained their dread by barbarous and 
bloody murders ; and in our days, poets have taken 
to the same expedients, with the difference of hav- 
ing their murders acted on the stagey instead of 
being bawled in the streets . 

A gentleman relating one night at a coffee-room 
in Oxford, that Dr. — , of Brazen Nose college, 
had put out his leg in crossing a kennel, five sur- 
geons immediately set off for the doctor's apart- 
ments, but returned dismayed, saying no such 
.thing had happened 2 44 Why (replied the gentle- 

man) how can a man cross a kennel without putting 
tut his leg V* 

A new fashion of visiting cards has appeared at 
Paris. Instead of the name, the card contains an 
engraved portrait of the visitor. 

The new planet, discovered by Piazze, the astro- 
nomer. at Palermo, in January 1801, was first seen 
in England, on Thursday last, at two o'clock in the 
morning, by the astronomer royal, Dr. Maskelyne, 
at Greenwich. 

A very fickle character being surprised in the 
act of hanging himself, was interrogated by the 
person, who discovered him concerning the cause 
of this rash action. Only from a love of change , 
he replied. 

The London wits, alluding to the partiality of 
the town to Cooke's Iago, declared, on a late occa- 
sion, that it was impossible for John Bull to expect 
good entertainment at Covent Garden, when there 
was no Cook there. 

A poor sweep travelling through Stretton, near 
Burton-npon-Trent, last week, being benighted, 
knocked at the door of a farmer, and begged he 
might sleep in the stable till the approach of day, 
but was refused. The labourer, however, hearing 
the answer, and having more humanity than his 


mrtWr, suffered him to take his repose upon some 
straw in the bant. It happened about two tfcfock 
in the morning, two villains came with a horse atid 
cart, with an intent to rob the bam, and having 
nearly filled one bag, said, ’twas a pity they had 
not engaged another man to hold the candle ; the 
poor sweep hearing this, and imagining the men 
belonged to the house, rushed fVom the straw, and 
exclaimed, 44 O, I’ll hold the cairile!" The vil- 
lains, at this unexpected answer, and the appear- 
ance of his black face and White teeth, hastily de- 
camped, leaving horse, cart, and bags, at the 
disposal of the supposed devil. 

[&*». 

Though liveries have not yet been formally res- 
tored by law in Paris, there is a dress, by which 
servants are obviously enough distinguished, and 
the first consul has now given the example of ren- 
dering this splendid. His liveries, or perhaps we 
should say, the costume af his servant s, are sky-blue, 
with a plain gold lace ; those of Madam Bonaparte, 
light green and gold. 

The number of persons burned to death has great- 
ly increased since the introduction of light clothing. 
Ladies are forced to a nearer enjoyment of the 
fire, and the thin muslin transparency is in a blaze 
in a moment. 

The ladies, who were sold in Egypt, were Abys- 
sinian women, to be employed as domestics. The 
price was very low, and every French soldier had 
his domestique. The discipline in the English ar- 
my was too strict to allow such amorous handmaids . 

The brewers of port wine in England seem not 
such skilful adepts, nor such extensive dealers ia 
the home commodity , as was experienced about half 
a century since, at which period the following re- 
markable occurrence took place :.... An informa- 
tion having been given to some excise officers, that 
a very large quantity of port* not having paid the 
duty, was deposited in a particular cellar, they re- 
paired to the spot, and seized upwards of fifty pipes. 
The owner, who had made near a plumb , by what 
he hesitated not to stile vinum supemaculum y deter- 
mined to stand suit with the officers. On the mat- 
ter being brought to issue, he irrefutably proved, 
that there was not a single drop of Oporto wine in 
the whole quantity seized; but that his supernacu- 
lum was entirely composed of rough cider, and Bri- 
tish spirits, coloured with the wood called red 
saunders, which gives a brisk and beautiful tinge, 
by being previously put into spirits. The excise 
officers were of course nonsuited. 

A gentleman, who had been looking over sortie 
valuable rings the other day, at a fashionable jewel- 
ler’s, literally walked away with one of the value 
of 100 guineas. The poor goldsmith vainly at- 
tempted to overtake him, on the full run, and call- 
ing out, 44 Stop thief!" as loudly as possible. A 
person, who heard the hue and cry, and was observ- 
ing the amazing rate, at which our pedestrian kept 
moving, would have stopt him as the thief alluded 
to; but he was intimidated by the gentleman’s 
appearance, and his vociferating 44 Keep off, sir, 1 
am walking for a hundred.” 

An actor of some humour, whose name we 
shall not now mention, was lately pressed by his 
tailor for the payment of a large bill. The debtor 
declared himself to be, in the modem phrase, in a 
state of impecuniosity . The tailor very modestly 
asked for a bond, which the other expressed his 
readiness to grant, provided the matter was kept a 
secret ! When the bond was brought, it was indig- 
nantly tore, and thrown m the tailor’s face. 44 You 


rsacat;” said the irtdigiftroe comedian, 44 you pro- 
mised to keep the secret, and now your paper be- 
gins, 4 Be it known to ell men by these presents 1” 

The following article from a Paris paper, pre- 
sents a vivid picture of the luxury of tepid bathing, 
a grateful and necessary practice, to which many 
of our dear countrymen, to the disgrace of their 
own purity, and to the scandal of the physician, are 
utter strangers. Fas est ct ab hoste doceri. 

Amongst the novelties of Paris are the therm*, 
or hot baths. They are formed In a very long* ves- 
sel, which floats upon the river near the second 
arch of the pont royal. In this structure there 
are one hundred and forty baths in two stories, 
each story being bounded by a gallery for prome- 
nade. In these baths, when you have sat as long as 
you please, you ring a bell, and whatever refresh- 
ment you desire, is floated to you upon a cork sal- 
ver. If you desire perfumes, you have them, and 
you then'retire to dress in a’ room, which pertains 
to each bath. The price for this indulgence, re- 
freshments excepted, is I5d. English. The baths 
are open night and day. 

Miss BalUie haivng written a A Series of Plays” 
intended to illustrate the progress of passion, is 
thus complimented in a late miscellany. 

From the Blue Beards, the Pizarros, the Castle 
Spectres of the English stage, from the wild rav- 
ings of the German Drama, and the lax morality 
thence inculcated with our theatrical exhibitions, 
from the mummery of pageantry, the cant words of 
comedy, it is a welcome relief to turn to the page 
where the powers of the mind find red exercise, 
where the feeling heart subscribes to the truth of 
the portrait, where the powers of a Srddons wilt 
find adequate employment, and where the embel- 
lishments of poetry are made subservient to the 
noblest purposes. 

A new writer thus justly describes the plays of 
Kotzebue. 

To paint the wild ebullitions of high-wrought 
feeling, to represent passion as the grand siiblimer 
of human nature, to throw beings of enthusiastic 
irritability into situations inconceivably agonizing, 
are among the favourite objects of the German 
muse. To accomplish an undertaking so gigantic, 
no expression can be too forcible, no language too 
glowing. Morality, principle, virtue, all fade before 
this new philosophy of the passions. The Ger- 
mans, in these daring attempts, may be sublime; 
let us, whose judgment condemns as wild, these 
strange vagaries of the domination of feeling, be- 
ware, lest in endeavouring to emulate their subli- 
mity, minds, which teach themselves to admire these 
representations of our strained passion, for it cer- 
tainly is an acquired taste, will scarcely ever be 
able to feel any relish in the more simple beauties 
of just delineations of nature. Like those, who 
having vitiated their palates with high dishes and 
luxurious fare, find it extremely difficult to return 
to simple diet, and unsophisticated viands. 

The following letter was actually written by am 
usher of a school, as a model for a young gentle- 
man to inform his parents that he should be home 
at the Christmas vacation. It may well match 
with the pedagogue’s well-known love letter in 
Peregrine Pickle 2 

44 It is impossible to verbally declare the sub- 
limity of satisfaction which I experience, in the 
fond anticipation of passing that period of temporal 
abstraction from scholastic attention, ordinarily 
cognominated the vacation, or, as marking the 
diurnal sanctimonious employment usually direct- 
ed, emphatically appellated holidays : therefore, 
in simple and humble dictates I inform you, that 
, the refcess is fixed for the 23d of the present duo- 
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decimal division of the annual solar revolutions : 
then shall I hope to experience all those domiciliary 
delectatinos, usually attendant on that periodical 
festivity, conjuncated with the hilarities of those, 
with whom I am enfraternally connected. Then 
those viands, vaporially affecting our olfactory 
organs with their salubrious effluvia, and our sto- 
machs, with their invigorating influence, will be 
abundantly devoured, whether consisting of terre- 
facted or bulliated quadrupedal earnous substance, 
the more delicate fibres of the volant aerial inhabi- 
tants, or the submarine piscatory residents... .con- 
cluding with those heterogeneous compositions, 
called puddings, aided by the exhilarating effects 
of vinous libations !” 

A gentleman lately Asked another, recent from 
the city of Washington, if he could give him any 
idea of Mr. Bacon's speeches. Yes, says he, this is 
the substance of one of them versified. 

Good peoplt all, both great and small, 

And eke, and aye, and also ; 

Pray lend an ear, and you shall hear* 

And then 1 need not bawl so. 

There was a time, when' times were good, 

The ancient hard in rhyme sings* 

So use time well, *tis dme we should* 

We should so, did we time things. 

So to conclude and make an end 
Of my nice diction *d ditty, 

Indeed ’ttacime the times should mead* 

In country audio city. 

A humourous correspondent remarks, *hat now 
to call the city of Washington the Federal City is 
quite obsolete. As it is the head^quartefs send 
favoured region of Mr. Jefferson and his myrmi- 
dons, it would be more accurate to call it the Anti- 
Federal City. 

In his lectures on painting, the ingenious Fuseli 
remarks that 

The desperate moan of Macbeth's queen on see- 
ing the visionary spot still unefiaced, infect her 
hand, is an image snatched from the dap of terror. 

After perusing the following description of Paul 
preaching at Athens, one need scarcely regret the 
absence of the picture : • - ’ 

“ In the cartoon of Paul announcing his Cod from 
the height of ahe Areopagus, he appears the organ 
of superior power. The assembly, though select- 
ed with characteristic art for the purpose, are the 
natural offspring of place and motnent* We per- 
ceive the involved meditation of the Stoic-^the Cy- 
nic’s ironic sneer — the incredulous smile of the 
elegant Epicurean— the eager disputants of the aca- 
demy — the elevated attention of Plato’s so 1— the 
rankling malice of the Rabbi— and the Magician’s 
mysterious glance. 

Superior degrees of happiness are not to be ex- 
pected solely from a skill in arts and sciences— from 
study and from retirement : but chiefly from those 
virtues and good qualities -in which even the illite- 
rate find it— from prudence, temperance, justice, 
fortitude and contentment. The boast of felicity 
without these, is but the rant of pride, and the rhap- 
sody of inexperienced speculation. 

Early old age and early dotage are introduced by 
an abject dereliction of our powers* , We labour to 
increase our fortunes, and suffer our faculties to run 
to ruin without reluctance : but it is surely worth 
while to contend strenuously for their preservation. 
Of how little value are the enjoyments of life, when 
we come to vegetate in stupidity, in the midst of all 
that should delight our senses — inform our under- 
standing— enrich our memory, and glitter on our 
imagination* It is worth while to pursue every 


method which has a tendency to prolong our mental 
existence • Among these we may venture to enu- 
merate a constant, yet moderate exercise of our 
abilities— a daily accumulation of new ideas — a re- 
collection of the old— a rule over the passions and 
temperance in general. We often accuse time and 
nature for decays, which are caused by our own 
neglect. Instead of immersing ourselves in the 
pursuit of wealth, -which we shall never enjoy, and 
honors, which are empty bubbles* let our desire be 
to preserve our faculties unimpaired to the last, and 
to shine, as the sun shines bright, through the 
whole of his progress ; and though, with abated 
heat and effulgence at the close of it, yet with a 
lustre venerable and serene, tiH it descends to the ! 
other hemisphere. 

In a climate capricious as our own, fine weather 
affords a great pleasure, and he who is not urged 
to exertion by his wants or passions, seems to ac- 
quiesce in it, and to require few other gratifications 
besides the enjoyment of it unmolested. The mind 
is gently lulled by it to a luxurious complacency, 
and finds contentment in the Epicurean pleasure of 
a perfect inactivity. To bask in the sunshine, or to , 
breath the balsamic gaie bf-a zfephyr in the shade, ; 
is a satisfaction^* sensufchkincb— no less delightful 
than pure. 

Formerly as men journeyed through old authors 
elucidations; in the margin attended your progress, tj 
like lamps by the road side ; but now, it may be || 
presumed, books shine like phosphorus or the glow 
worm, with inherent lustre, and require net the as- j 
sistance of extrinsic illumination. j 

Fashionable dusking characters may be oompar- j 
ed to a dashing torrent— all noise, all foam, all vio- 1 
lence for a moment, and then spent or exhausted 
forever : or to a comet, attracting ail eyes for a 
short time, but cheering no system, and perhaps 
endangering all : or to a kittle drum which owes | 
its power of making a noise to brass and eiqpti- 
ness : or to some vile liquors— hot in the mouth, 
but without a body. 

Madame Scudery, the authoress of Clelia, the 
Great Cyrus, and many other ponderous romances, 
was remarkably ugly. The following lines, writ- 
ten by her, and addressed to a painter, who had 
drawn her portrait, give a stronger proof of her 
wit and good-humour, than is to be found in her 
works. 

Nanteuil, en faimnt m#a image, 

A de son art divin signal* le po avoir ; 1 

Je hais mes traits dans mon miroir, 

Je lesaime dans son ouvrage. 

A telescope, of the value of eleven thousand 
pounds sterling, has just been shipped in the river * 
Thames, for the royal observatory at Madrid. It 
was made under the direction of Mr. Herschell, 
and it fills so many bulky packages as to freight 
the whole of a small ship. Another telescope is 
also about to be completed, under the same direc- 
tion, for the academy of sciences at St.Petersburgh, 
which will cost about five thousand pounds. 

An eminent German physician has discovered a 
new valuable property in the cow-pox. 5ome of 
those, who had been rnnoculuted with it, having : 
been afterwards attacked by the scarlet fever, had J 
it, it is stated, with circumstances of extraordinary { 
mildness. 

Travelling aerial vehicles may soon be expected 
to be reduced to as great perfection as in our mail 
coaches* An author has published a book at 
Vienna, shewing that eagles may be used it) draw- 
ing air-balloons. He likewise lays down rules for 
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yoking and driving them together, with the whole 
system of their manege . This certainly is a step 
beyond building castles in the air. 

STATE HKD. 

Ever since an account of the marquis of Exeter’s 
grand state bed appeared in the fashionable world, 
grandeur in *his article of furniture has become 
quite the rage. Among others, the lord mayor 
feeling for the dignity of the city of London, lias 
petitioned the corporation for one of great splen- 
dour, to be placed pi the mansion-house, at the 
citj's expense . 

We have been favoured with a description of this 
magnificent state bed, the choice of his lordship. 
The body is formed by the c alii pee, or under shell 
of a large turtle, carved in mahogany, and suffici- 
ently capacious to receive two well-fed people. 
The callipash, or upper shell, forms the canopy. 
The posts are four gigantic figures, richly gilt; 
two of them accurate copies of Gog and Magog, 
the other two represent Sir William Walworth and 
the last man in armour. Cupids with custards are 
the supporters. The curtains are of mazarine 
purple, and curiously wrought with the series of the 
idle and industrious apprentice from Hogarth, ii* 
gold embroidery. But ttie vailens exceed des* 
cription ; there , the various incidents in the life of 
Whittingtpn are painted. The mice in one of the 
compartments are done so much to the life, that 
his lordship's cat, who is an accurate judge of 
mice, was deceived. The quilt is of fashionable 
patch-woifc figures, the description of which we 
shall not anticipate, as we understand Mr. Birch 
has obtained a sketch of it, for his large twelfth 
cake. The whole is worthy of the taste of the first 
magistrate of the first city of the world. 

[London paper . 

We find, in the weekly account of clerical pro- 
motions, that the rev. Mr. Sheepshanks succeeds Dr. 
Mereweather y in the rectory of Bleating • 

[Morning Post. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

A MODERN LOVE DITTY. 

WHERE §cj)flyikftll oe'r his rocky bed, 

Roars like a bull in battle, 

In neat log cpbin lives a maid, 

Who tends her father's cattle; 

She’s every charm of mind and face, 

Young, handsome, gay, and witty* 

And then she rides with such a grace 
With butter to the city. 

Her churns and pails, scour’d white as snow, 

. Are plac'd upon the dresser, 

And pewter plates, in many a row, 

Where you might see your face, sir 
She’ll raise the haycock on the mead, 

Or toss it out so pretty, 

Or, mounted on old Grey, will speed 
With butter to the city. 

To see her panting oe’r her churn, 

With charms so flush'd and glowing. 

Would make a hermit's bosom burn, 

His frozen blood set flowing ; 

But all the lads their arts have tried 
In vain, to move her pity, 

She jeers, then mounts old Grey, to ride 
With butter to the city. 

Ah me ! tho* us'd to stir my 9tumps, 

My cart I scarce can follow, 

And, sharing in his master’s dumps* 

Not Dobbin mind* my hollo* 
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O ! could I make this lass my bride, 
Could I but marry Kitty, 

Together in my cart, we’d ride 
With butter to the city. 

A* 


FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

At a literary and social club, which occasionally meets 
in this city, two members generously offered a fine West- 
India turtle, with which the party was to I>e feasted, on 
some merry May day. The proffer was joyously received, 
and the charge of this amphibious gift was, with great 
solemnity, committed to mine host of the garter. A few 
evenings, prior to the anticipated banquet, a servant com- 
municated to the club the dismal intelligence, that the 
turtle vaaM dead. The consternation and chagrin of the 
company can be better imagined than described. A great 
poet of antiquity somewhere informs us, that 

Curse levee loquuntur, ingentea stupent. 

This dumb sorrow seemed to close the watering mouth 
of each of our expecting epicures, till it wai recollected, 
that the demise of the turtle, ms it was sincerely felt, 
should be poetically deplored by 

“ The poor, distress'd, surviving few.” 

Accordingly our laureat was invoked, who forthwith pro- 
duced the following.] 

A£qua lege necessitas 

Sortitur insignes et imos. 

ON A TURTLE* 

Te sons of mirth, your clamours quell, 

And cease that joyous roar, 

For lo Sebastian* comes to tell 
Your turtle is no more. 

And is he gone ? ah ! say not so ! 

He look’d so green anti sleek; 

Would he had died a month ago, 

Or liv’d another week. 

For had he died a month before, 

In R and B — — 's tub, 

They would alone his loss deplore, 

Unnoticed by the club. 

Or, had he lived but seven days. 

We ne'er should look so blue ; 

But festive anthems to his praise, 

Had sung in No. 2f. 

Ah ! did the fates like mortals feel, 

Humanely would they say, 
u No turtle dies but by the steel !** 

For that’s their natural way. 

* But what,” says Joe, “ is in you all. 

You make so d— d a pother ; 
lguess\ we'd better Hardy call, 

And make him get another.” 


9 Sebastian, an obsequious German, one of the waiters, 
and the very counterpart of Shakspeare's Francis, always 
ready with his “ anon, anon, sir.” His haggard look and 
fauhering tongue, when he essayed to speak of the untimely 
death of our hopes, and the regretted turtle, have been well 
described by the poet of nature. 

The whiteness of his cfoek 

Was apter than his tongue to tell his errand. 

E'en such a man. so faint, so spiritless. 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe begone. 

Drew Priam’s curtain in die dead of night. 

And would have told him half his Troy was burn'd; 
Hut Priam found the fire, ere he hie tongue, 

And we Turtclla'i death, ere he reported it. 

t Wo. 2. This is that dotrtut Interior, with which, if Virgil 
had teen acquainted, he would have assigned it a place in 
his own Olympus. It is a sveect recces in the hotel, oderi- 
ferous with segars, and vocal with wi*- and joy. 

X I sueei. This alludes to the provincial idiom, of a cer- 
tain New -England member, whose tongug is not filed for 
the purer pura.* of Philadelphia. | 


SELECTED POETRY. 

ODE 

FOB THENEW-TEAR, 1802. 

BJ RESET JAMBS ETE> ESQ. PORT LAV EE AT. 

LO from Bellona’s crimson car, 

At length the panting steed* unbound, 

At length the thunder of the war 

In festive shouts of peace is drown’d: 

Y,et as around her monarch's brow, 

Britannia twines the olive bough, 

Bold as her eagle eye is cast, 

On hours of recent tempest past : 

Through the rude jvav* and adverse gale, 

When free she spread her daring sail, 

Immortal glory’s radiant form, 

Arc guiding load-star through the storm ; r 
Directed by whose golden ray, 

Thro' rocks and shoals she kept her steady way ; 

44 My sons,” she cries, “ can Honour's guerdon 
claim, 

44 Unsoil’d my parent worth y unstain'd their sove- 
reign’s fame ?” 

Albion l though oft by dread alarms, 

Thy native valour has been tried, 

Ne’er did the lustre of thy arms 

Shine forth with more refulgent pride 
Than when, while Europe’s sons dismay'd, 

Shrunk recreant from thy mighty aid ; 

Alone, unfriended, firm you stood, 

A barrier ’gainst the foaming flood. 

When mild and soft the silken breeze 
Blows gently o’er the ripling seas ; 

The pinnace then may lightly sweep, 

With painted oar the halcyon deep ; 

But when the howling whirlwinds rise, 

When mountain biUows threat the skies, 

With ribs of oak the bark must brave > 

The inroad of the furious wave ; 

The hardy crew must to the raging wind 
Oppose the sinewy arm, th’ unconquerable mind. 

In every clime where Ocean roars, 

High tho’ thy naval banners flew; 

From where by Hyperborean shores, 

The frozen gale ungen ial blew, 

To sultry lands that Indian surges lave, 

Atlantic isles and fam'd Canopus’ wave; 

Tho* from insulted Egypt’s coast 
Thy armies swept the victor host, 

From veteran bands where British valour won 
The lofty wall’s of Ammon’s godlike son: 

Useless the danger and the toil. 

To free each self-devoted soil, 

Auxiliar legions from thy side 

Recede to swell the Gallic conquerors pride ; 

While on Marengo’s fatal plain, 

Faithful to honour’s tie, brave Austria bleeds in 
vain. 

Not fir’d by fierce Ambition’s flame, 

Did Albion's monarch urge his car, 

Impetuous thro’ the bleeding ranks of war, 

To succour and protect his nobler aim. 

His guardian arm, while each Hesperian vale, 
While Lusitania’s vine-clad mountains hail, 

Their ancient rights and laws restor’d, 

The royal patriot sheaths th’ avenging sword ; 

By heaven-born Concord led, while Plenty *miles, 
And sheds her bounties wide to bless the sister 
isles. 


DICK STRYPE, 

OK THE FORCE OF MAMlt • 

A TALE. ...BY TIMOTHT BRAMBLE. 

HABITS are stubborn things: 

And by the tiiqea man is turn’d oi forty. 


. , His ruling passion’s grown so haughty, 

There is no clipping of its wings. 

The truth will best be shewn, 

By a familiar instance of our own. 

Dick Strype 

Was a dear friend and lover of the pipe : , 

He us’d to say, one pipe of Kirkman’s best 
Gave life a zest. 

To him ’twas meat, and drink, and physic. 

To see the friendly vapour 
Curl round his midnight taper, 

And the black fume 
Clothe all the room 

In clouds as dark as science metaphysic. 

So still he smok'd, and drank, and crack’d his jojtt ; 

And, had he single tarried, 

He might have sipok’d, and still grown old ia 
. smoke ; 

But Richard married. 

His wife was one, who carried 
The cleanly virtues almost to a vice, 

She was so nice : 

And thrice a week, above, below, 

The house was scour’d from top to toe, 

And all the floors were rubb’d so bright 
You dar’d not walk upright 
For fear of sliding ; 

But that she took a pride in. 

Of all things else Rebecca Strype 
Could least endure a pipe. 

She rail’d updn the £lthy herb tobacco, 

Protested that the noisome vapour 
Had spoil’d the best chintz curtains and the pi- 
per, 

And cost her many a pound in stucco: 

And then, she quoted our king James, wbosaith, , 
u Tobacco is the devil’s breath.” 

When wives will govern, husbands mux* obey ; 

For many a day 

Dick mourn’d and miss& his favourite tobacco, 
And curs’d Rebecca. 

At length the day approach’d, his wife must die; : 

Imagine now the doleful cry 

Of female friends, old aunts, and cousins, 

Who to the funeral come by dozens. ,■ ; t 

The undertaker’s men and mutes 
Stood at the gate in sable suits, 

With doleful looks, • 

Just like so many melancholy rooks. 

Now cakes and wine are handed round, 

Folks sigh, and drink, and drink, and sigh. 

For grief makes people dry ; 

But Dick is missing nowhere to be found, 

Above, below, about, , 

They search’d the house throughout, 

Each hole and secret entry, 

Quite from the garret to the pantry, 

In every corner^ cupboard, nook and shelf, 

And all concluded be had bang’d himself. 

At last they found him.... reader, guess you where? 

'Twill make you stare .... - 

Perch'd on Rebecca’s cqfin, at his rest, 

Smoaking a pipe of Kirkman's best! 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOB TBE POST FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BT SAMUEL SAUMTEB, ESQ. 

No. XXI. 

¥»• Saunter, 

IN your 18th number, in the valuable essays 
from the Microcosm, I see a comparison or esti- 
mate of the merits of some of that class of writers, 
who leave the beaten track of narration and his- 
tory, and whose endeavour it is to illustrate the 
apophthegm,. ...that there is not only an experi- 
ence of fact, but also an experience of principle. 

The preference which your friend, Mr. Griffin, 
gives to Richardson’s Charles Grandison, and to 
that class of novels, occasions the present address ; 
for having previously formed a different opinion, 
the perusal of that essay induced me to methodize 
my thoughts, which, if you think proper, you may 
give a place in your next. 

The remarks on Fielding’s Tom Jones, I admit 
are correct, and the exceptions apply, as relate to 
children ; but, though I do not, by any means, ad- 
mit that as the first of the class that may be con- 
trasted with Richardson, yet I would not put either 
into the hands of youth, ’till they had attained some 
maturity of understanding; but whensoever it 
becomes proper to put works of imagination into 
the hands of the pupil, I consider those as prefer- 
able, who draw manners and characters from life; 
who represent their personages in situations, in 
which it is probable we may be placed ourselves ; 
who do not make them behave always as the purest 
wisdom or prudence would dictate, but suffer them 
sometimes to act as under the influence of natural 
passions and desires, undisciplined and untutored, 
an d upon whose conduct the reader is left to 
moralize. At the head of this class, we may place 
Le Sage, Smollet, Fielding, Miss Burney, 8tc. 

I know that Mr. Griffin and other advocates for 
tl* sentimental and virtuous model, exclaim 
against the tendency of representing a mixture of 
virtue and vice in the same character; they will 
say it is dangerous to bring us into the society of 
vice, though introduced or accompanied by virtue ; 
for that the hero of our novels, though found some- 
times guilty of transgressions, of overleaping the 
boundaries of virtue and innocence, yet, from the 
beauty of some humane, or the brilliancy of some 
heroic action, we are instantly led to extend him 
our forgiveness, nay, almost lo give him a place in 
our esteem, and consequently, that this must have 
a tendency to lessen our abhorrence of vice. 

All this is plausible, Mr. Saunter, but all this is 
not cogent. Though there are characters of 
mingled virtue and vice represented in these novels 
I advocate, does it necessarily follow, that our ab- 
horrence of vice must be diminished, or that our 
sense of the obligations of motvlily and religion 
are to be shaken, by these representations? They 
irilX not aay, that the author appear to have in- 
to make impressions unfavourable to virtue ; 


where then, let me ask, is the necessity of draw- 
ing the above inference ? and as it cannot but be 
admitted, that we possess the faculty of discrimi- 
nation, why should its proper use be decried in 
this instance only ? 

But before I represent the advantages of these 
writings I advocate, I shall exhibit an objection to 
the other class, which the sentimental advocates 
may answer. 

If there is not an obvious association of virtue 
and vice in the characters drawn by Richardson 
and his imitators, there is a something more dan- 
gerous, because less obvious S....A contrast be- 
tween one virtue or excellency and another; a 
war of duties, where those of the cardinal sort 
appear subordinate, because common, while the 
others are most likely to be preferred, because 
they come forward only *n extraordinary occa- 
sions, and are represented so as to attract our ad- 
miration; the duty to parents is contrasted by the 
duties of friendship and love ; the virtues of justice, 
of prudence, and ceconomy, are put in competition 
with the exertion of generosity, of benevolence, 
and of compassion. 

In the enthusiasm of sentiment (says a respect- 
able author), there is as much danger as in the 
enthusiasm of religion, in substituting certain im- 
pulsive feelings in place of real practical duties ; 
and the pupils of these refined sentimentalists are 
but too apt to talk of virtues they never practise ; i 
to pay in words what they owe in actions; and to 
open their minds to impressions, which have never 
any effect on their conduct, but are considered as 
something foreign to, and distinct from it. 

This separation of conscience from feeling, I 
consider to have the most dangerous tendency : it 
eludeB the strongest obligations to rectitude; it 
blunts the strongest excitements to virtue, when 
the ties of conscience bind the sentiment, and not 
the will, and the rewards of feeling crown not the 
heart, but the imagination. 

But the creation of refined and subtle feeling, 
reared by the authors of the works to which I 
allude, has an ill effect, not only on our ideas of 
virtue, but also on our estimate of happiness. 
That sickly sort of refinement creates imaginary 
evils and distresses, and imaginary blessings and en- 
joyments, which embitter the common disappoint- 
ments, and depreciate the common attainments 
of life. This affects the temper doubly, both with 
respect to ourselves and others; with regard to 
ourselves, from what we think ought to be our lot; 
with respect to others, from what we believe ought 
to be their sentiments. It inspires a certain 
childish pride of our own superior delicacy, and an 
unfortunate contempt for the plain worth, the ordi- 
nary, but useful occupations and ideas of those 
around us. Besides, the more highly charged the 
ma:.ners of these are, the more hold they take of 
the imagination, and consequently the more influ- 
ential they become; but a novel hero or heroine 
thus described, though without a fault, may be 
a very unfit model for imitation. 

But, sir, the novels of the other class possess an 
appropriate and considerable merit; they are em- 
ployed for very useful purposes. By a judicious 


imitation of manner and character, whose proto- 
type is in nature, they exhibit one of the best 
modes of instruction ; by introducing their per- 
sonages into such interesting situations, as may 
actually occur in life, they afford the opportunity 
of placing in an useful light, whatever is laudable 
or defective in character or conduct. By these 
representations, they show the errors into which 
we may be betrayed by our passions, consequently 
tend to render virtue amiable, and vice odious. 
Whence I would infer, that this approximation te 
the exhibition of real life has a more salutary influ- 
ence on the taste of society, as well as a greater 
tendency to promote moral improvement and use- 
ful instruction, than Richardson’s “ faultless mon- 
sters, which the world ne’er saw.'* 

The effect of well contrived stories (upon th« 
plan I advocate) towards accomplishing their pur- 
poses, is even stronger than any effect that can be 
produced by simple naked instruction ; and hence 
we find, that the wisest men, in all ages, have more 
or less employed fiction and fable, as the vehicles 
of knowledge. 

I shall only add, in the words of Dr. Johnson, 
M It is essential (says he, speaking of youth), it is 
essential to preserve the imagination sound, as 
well as pure, and not to allow them to forget, 
amidst the intricacies of sentiment, and the dreams 
of sensibility, the truths of reason, and the laws of 
principle.’* I am, 

Your’s, &c. 

J. D. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TEA NIL A TED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(continued.) 

CHAP. XI. 

In Coin Inuat ion..*. Paper Money . 

The paper money above-mentioned was the only 
engine they had to carry on the war, and was pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the Americans ; especially 
when we take into consideration all that preceded, 
and what happened after its annihilation. In the 
history of Soulls above-mentioned I find a passage 
upon this subject, which, on that account, I will 
here extract. The Americans had no naval 
force, at least a very weak one; they defended 
themselves in their own country. The theatre of 
the war gave them innumerable advantages over 
the English.... nothing more forcibly proves their 
exhausted state ; and the obstinacy of the British 
ministry was not so foolish as has been maintained. 
Researches cf this nature give: a very correct idea 
of the character and manners of a nation, and pos- 
terity will, from these proceedings alone, judge 
with sufficient accuracy, that the inhabitants of the 
United States bad no enthusiasm for the war; that 
they sold their services to the congress, and &o!d 
them very dear; that they were not warriors ; that 
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if they fora moment took up arms to defend their 
neighbourhood, they very soon laid them down 
again; that their army consisted chiefly of merce- 
nary soldiers; that the love of liberty never inspir- 
ed them with that magnanimity, which never belies 
itself, and sacrifices vigour, life, and fortune ; and, 
finally, that they must never be compared with 
those brave Swiss, and those proud Batavians, who, 
through the course of a long war, daily opposed 
their breasts to the spears of the Austrian and Span- 
ish armies, and asked for no other reward, than to 
die, or to lire free. For although we are not in- 
formed of the amount of the debt of the Swiss can- 
tons, at the period when they obtained an armis- 
tice; and although the negligence of historians 
has alike left us unacquainted with that of the 
United Netherlands, at the time when they began 
to enjoy their independence ; it is known, at least, 
that the debt of the Swiss was next to nothing, and 
that of the Hollanders, though somewhat more con- 
siderable, about two hundred times smaller than 
that of the United States.’* 

These remarks appear to me evidently just and 
unanswerable, although in the same book an at- 
tempt is made in the paragraphs immediately suc- 
ceeding to controvert them. 44 It must be known,” 
will it be said, in justification of the Americans, 
44 how much the independence of the new republics 
cost them; and in, this account the nominal and 
the real price must not be confounded together. The 
mass of paper money, which the congress at differ- 
entperiods created, amounts indeed to two hundred 
millions of dollars, nominal value; but we must exa- 
mine what was the true value of this paper money, 
at the time when it came out of the treasury. A 
soldier, who, at the end of 1779, received forty 
paper dollars, had in fact no more than he, who, in 
the years 1775 and 1776, had been paid one paper 
dollar for the same service, for during those two 
years the paper money was equal in value with silver. 
At the end of the year 1779, on the contrary, forty 
paper dollars were equivalent only to one in silver, 
and in purchase and sale would pay only for things 
of equal worth.” After giving a scale of the gra- 
dual depreciation of the paper money, the author 
finds that the two hundred millions in paper, which 
the congress spent, did not exceed the value of 
thirty-six millions, to those, who received them, 
and then proceeds to say, 44 If we now estimate ac- 
cording to this rule, the real value of the two hun- 
dred million paper dollars, which the several states 
created; if we reckon the foreign and domestic 
debt of the union at about forty-three million dol- 
lars, and the debts of the several stales at twenty- 
five millions, wc shall find that all these sums to- 
gether amount to one hundred and forty million of 
dollars, and of course that the war cost the inha- 
bitants of the United States really not more than 
this sum. From the battle of Lexington until the 
termination of hostilities, eight years elapsed. The 
annual expense amounted to seventeen millions 
and three hundred thousand dollars, while England 
spent more than seventeen millions and three hun- 
dred thousand guineas every year.” Cut the au- 
thor docs not bring into consideration the small 
cflects which the Americans produced with their 
seventeen and a half yearly millions of dollars. 
He does not notice the unbounded weakness and 
the bad condition of their army. He had not 
read the letters of general Washington, where 
ail this is painted in lively colours. In this 
point of view, therefore, the sums expended, in 
themselves large, become enormous. The author 
should fuither have reflected, that with the depre- 
ciation of the paper, their military exertions like- 
wise declined, and that owing to the capture of 
Furgoyne’s army, and to the support of France, 
curing the last halfof the war, the same exertions, 
as at first were no longer necessary. 

We are therefore compelled to acknowledge 
that the Americans sold their services, and sold them 


very dear; that further, they were as dear during 
the last years of the war, as before the deprecia- 
tion of the paper money, because the services were 
likewise less; and finally, that the conclusions, 
which the author attempts to refute, appear to be 
perfectly correct. What comparison can then be 
made between England and America? England 
sent a large army, provided with every thing, 
across the Atlantic, and maintained at so great a 
distance; America had scarcely any army, and 
provided with nothing sufficiently, and carried on 
the war at home : England had a naval force, Ame- 
rica none ; England had besides to do with France, 
Spain, and Holland, and in the East Indies with 
Hyder-Ally ; America, only with a part of the Bri- 
tish forces, and had the support of England’s ene- 
mies. Besides, the Americans must, it seems, be 
compared, not with rich, commercial, corrupted 
nations of Europe, who make no pretensions to 
republicanism, but with European nations, which 
have shaken offthe yoke of slavery, and how stands 
the result of the comparison then ? 

The passage immediately following in my au- 
thor, characterizes the measure of emitting paper 
money, and of course the American people, to per- 
fection. 44 If it be inquired,” says he, 44 in what 
manner the two masses of continental paper mo- 
ney, and that of the several states, which were 
given to the citizens of the union for the real worth 
of seventy -two millions of dollars, could be redeem- 
ed with about six millions of real dollars? We 
answer, that the holders of the paper gradually lost 
the difference of the sixty-six millions. Every indi- 
vidual contributed so much of the value as the 
paper money lost, while in his hands. This 'diminu- 
tion of value, which they suffered, may be consi- 
dered as a tax, which the circumstances laid upon 
them. The citizens of the United States paid 
thereby a tax of sixty- six million of dollars, and 
this tax was the most oppressive, because the 
most unequal.” Egotism punishes itself. The 
Americans, who would make no sacrifices in their 
war for liberty, and would neither render service 
to the general interest, without being well paid, 
nor pay others for performing such service ; these 
Americans, who would have had at once irrecon- 
cilable things, it was found necessary to defraud, 
in order to obtain from them the sums necessary 
for the common cause. Taxes, they never would 
have paid; but they had no objection to paper mo- 
ney, because they did not see that it was a bad, 
though concealed mode of taxation, according to 
the usual custom of sensual men, who never see 
beyond the external appearance of things. For 
these taxes were paid chiefly and almost solely by 
those, who, to give credit to the public paper, con- 
sidered it in all their dealings as specie ; who sold 
their real property for it, and consequently, when 
the paper melted away to nothing, were ruined. 
Here then is a revolution, which punishes its par- 
tizans, by robbing them of their property. The 
distrustful, the anti-patriots, the royalists, &c. who 
hastened to purchase lands with the paper which 
they despised, grew rich. This occasioned a revolu- 
tion of property, always pernicious to morals, and 
which made the rich poor, and the poor rich ; con- 
sequently many people were thrown into a condi- 
tion for which they were not suited; -for in general 
men are qualified only for that condition, in which 
they were bred. 


CHAP. XII. 

Continuation of the historical Sketch*., .Peace of Paris . 
Disbanding of the Army* 

Is not even the’depreciation of the paper money to 
be imputed to the want ol public spirit and patriot- 
ism ? For if the inhabitants had bound themselves to 


keep it always up to its original value, equal to 
that of silver, the Americans would not at this 1 

time have been burdened with so great a national ! 

debt. Had they been animated with virtuous pa- 
triotism, they would not have entrusted to merce- 
nary soldiers, chiefly Europeans, the holy cause of 
freedom. They would have emulated with each 
other the honour of fighting for the common wel- 
fare, and their warriors satisfied, either with Yic- I 
tory in the struggle of liberty, or with dying a glo- 
rious death, would have required of the state only I 
food and clothing, but no pay ; while their fklds 
would have been tilled by those remaining behind, I 
and whom age or sickness would have withheld 
from flying to arms. 

Such examples of disinterested magnanimity 
have been seen among the ancient European na- 
tions, and, in modern times, among the Swiss. 
Even in the despotic monarchy of Frederic the se- 
cond, during the seven years war, proofs of a dis- 
interested, noble patriotism were displayed. The 
Americans have discovered very little of this way 
of thinking. A forced loan, like that, which is now ( 
taking place in France, would have proved either 
the patriotism of the people, or the energy of the 
government. But t>uch a thing would have been so 
thoroughly impracticable in America, that the 
Americans abhor the whole French revolution, for 
this same operation. Had the country-people and 
the tradesmen furnished the army at the prices 
customary before the revolution; had they taken 
for them public promissory notes, bearing a mode- 
rate yearly interest until discharged, but which the 
holder should have been obliged to keep, or at 
least to endorse, and which according to their 
amount, as proofs of patriotism, should have en- 
titled him to certain privileges ; the paper money 
would have been unnecessary, and the national 
debt inconsiderable. Besides, the simplest fiscal 
operations are the best, and this had the merit of 
simplicity in the highest degree. But in that case 
there would have been nothing to be gained by spe- 
culators, and of course it could not suit the taste 
of the Americans. I now hasten to the period, 
when, by the peace of Paris, the Americans first 
entered into the list of independent nations. This 
peace itself would hardly have been obtained, | 
without France and Spain, and had the Americans j 
exerted themselves with more energy, would have 1 
been far more advantageous to them. For then, I 
they would beyond all doubt have obtained posses- j 
sion of Canada, Nova Scotia, East and West Florida, j 
and Louisiana, which, by this extension of their ' 
empire to its natural boundaries, would have j 
given it a more self-supported security, and have 
freed them from the dangerous neighbourhood of i 
the English ; instead of which their limits, as they 
now stand, lead to an expectation that their terri- 
tories will rather be narrowed than extended. The 
conduct of general Washington after the peace, in 
resigning his command, and inducing his army \o 
disband themselves, although the public were is- ■ 
debted to them for large arrears of pay, deserves 
first a minuter inspection. 

To thinking men, the question arises here, whe- 
ther it were better thus to abandon the American 
people to their own egotism, or to seize, for a time, 
an unlimited power, in order to establish a compe- 
tent institution, to ennoble the people, and make 
them happy ? Institutions form, by the means of 
moral laws and moral arrangements, the charac-j 
ter of a people. The legislators of antiquity, by 
the means of institutions, moulded the people to 
the constitution. The moderns, who busy them- 
selves only with constitutions, which are but th«* 
external forms of governments, have no concep- 
tion of an institution and its effects, and besides*] 
deem them in our days impracticable. Yet new 
constitution can attain its purposes without insu-4 
tutions ; they arc the souls, of which the coxtstituj 
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Mo & is the body. But a legislator must be inspir- 
ed with a genius of the highest order, and there 
are men of talents, who border upon this highest 
step without reaching it. Whether Washington 
belongs to that class, I have neither right nor ca- 
pacity to decide. But if he really does possess the 
exalted genius of a legislator, it remains still to 
inquire whether his nation is capable of good insti- 
tutions; whether they would not rather have re- 
turned to the yoke of England, than submit to a 
complete melting down of their manners, usages, 
and laws, and whether they are not in the same 
predicament as the Corinthians, to whom Plato re- 
fused to give laws, because they loved riches, and 
could not bear equality. Add to this, that the pe- 
riod when a state is forming itself, is the most fa- 
vourable for an enemy to attack it, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the English in Canada, if they had a 
strong party in the country, was not to be left out 
of the account. If all these circumstances are 
considered, I believe general Washington will be 
readily excused for not having given laws, even 
if he were equal to the task. 

But another question is, whether he ought not 
to have kept the army together ? for a standing 
army in a republic where no effective national mi- 
litia exists, would have given it more political im- 
portance in foreign countries, and of course more 
political independence. But this would have drawn 
upon him, to a degree beyond all description, the 
hatred of his countrymen, who would have panted 
again for the English domination, under which 
they had no army to maintain ; and however con- 
formable to the general welfare this measure might 
be, its consequences would have been unavoidably, 
that these Americans, who have no feeling for the 
honour of the state, would have thrown themselves 
back into the arms of the English. 

The third supposition still remains to be consi- 
dered ; namely, that Washington should have kept 
the army together until the full payment of their 
arrears, and the fulfilment of the promises of re- 
wards, which had been made to them. It seems 
as if justice would have required this measure. 
But n the weakness of the republic, and its incapa- 
city to satisfy those demands were known to him, 
the case assumes again a different shape, and it is 
well to suspend our judgment concerning it. 

The treatment of these warriors, who had secur- 
ed by their arms the freedom of the Americans, is 
at this period, subsequent to the peace of Paris, 
one of those traits, which most strongly charac- 
terize that people, f or the sacrifices of the sol- 
diers, to the public, in arrears of pay, and in the 
promised gift of lands after the peace, certificates 
were given them. The disbanded soldier, oppress- 
ed by poverty, sold to travelling speculators, who 
easily perceived that they could make a fortune in 
this way, his certificate, for a trifle of money, 
which in a few days was drank up in rum ; after 
which beggary was the inevitable destiny of the 
warrior, while the speculator, to whom afterwards 
the certificates were paid without deduction, lived 
in riotous superfluity, spumed from his door the 
starving soldier, at whose expense he had enrich- 
ed himself, and rolled in the coach, while its wheels 
covered the soldier with dirt. This order of things 
is truly not republican ! Could not the soldiers be 
protected by laws, from the artifices of the specu- 
lators? Was it not the duty of the public to pro- 
vide for their support? Was it not genuine Car- 
thagehian ingratitude, to cast off, as no longer of 
use, the instruments, which had worked out the 
American independence, as soon as they had ob- 
tained their object ? Was it not a barefaced viola- 
tion of all faith and honour, not to fulfil the pro- 
mises of rewards so sacredly pledged to the soldiers? 
It certainly was. But what else could be expect- 
ed, in a country, where the speculators themselves 
made the laws, for their own benefit. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Continuation of the historical Sketch,,,,, The Federal 
Constitution t 

The English and French armies had brought 
large sums of money during the war to America. 
A greater degree of national industry had arisen 
from the interruption of importation, and the Ame- 
ricans had learnt to make for themselves many ar- 
ticles, which they had previously drawn from 
Europe. At the peace would have been the pro- 
perest period to apply those sums extant in the 
country, conformably to the general welfare, to 
animate these buds of industry, and, by raising ma- 
nufactures, to give the state a more self-supported 
independence of other countries. This was the 
moment to organize America, and to lay the last- 
ing foundation of a flourishing commonwealth. 
This was the time to give a direction to the senti- 
ments of the people, conformable to a policy of evi- 
dent importance in theory, and sufficiently proved 
useful by experience. Instead of this, what was 
the conduct of the American legislative powers? 
They set not the smallest limits to importation, or 
of course to luxury. The only use of the gold 
and silver in the country, was to clothe the women, 
with the most impudent extravagance of expense ; 
and when the specie was run out, they continued 
for some time to purchase in Europe, upon credit, 
and ended with bankruptcy. Upon this, the whole 
nation sunk into a most shameful poverty ; trade 
was at an end ; distrust became universal. No one 
paid his debts, for none had money to pay ; no one 
state discharged its quota for the support of the 
general government, and the interest of the public 
debt. Evils so great excited apprehensions of a 
total dissolution of the union, and occasioned, in the 
year 1787, a convention, to draw up a new plan of 
government. The want of virtue among the Ame- 
ricans, was, therefore, the cause why they were 
obliged to abolish a form of government, under 
which the Swiss have flourished for centuries. 
Here, then, the event was in direct opposition to 
the opinion of those politicians, who believe that a 
corrupted people can subsist better, divided into 
small republics, than united into one great one. 
How groundless this theory is, I propose to show 
in another work. We must blush to find that the 
luxury of the women was the cause of this revolu- 
tion. Let that sex be reformed ; kt it be taught 
not to command, but to obey ; let the connection 
between the two sexes be regulated, and the socie- 
ties of mankind will be happy. 

It is no sign of the political sagacity of the Ame- 
ricans, if they believed they could preserve a fe- 
deral republic, under their new constitution. A 
legislative power extending over the whole, must 
very soon crush the powers, which give laws to the 
parts, or in case of resistance by the latter, a dis- 
solution of the union, or a civil war must arise. 
Two supreme powers or sovereignties in one state 
are as impossible as two Deities, or two souls in 
one body. The several objects of legislation are 
too closely connected together to admit the draw- 
ing of a line, within which the several political au- 
thorities co-existent in one state, must confine 
themselves, and which they must not overstep. 
What a stimulus to anarchy! This is one of the 
capital failings of the federal constitution, so called, 
of the Americans, and if a dissolution has not yet 
taken place, the respect for Washington, whose 
influence has been hitherto predominant, is the rea- 
son of it. 

It appears, therefore, that it would have been 
better, entirely to abolish the legislative powers of 
the states, and to have entrusted the whole to con- 
gress; at least in that case there would have been 
unity in the constitution. The distribution of the 
powers in the congress itself, which consists of two 
branches, a house of representatives and a senate, 
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appears not specially adapted to the general welfare; 
for treaties with foreign powers*can only be con- 
cluded by the consent of two-thirds of the senate, 
and this same senate is the tribunal, which tries 
offences against the state. If, therefore, the house 
of representatives should find in a treaty cause for 
impeachment against those, who concluded it; the 
latter would be judges in their own cause, and 
would undoubtedly acquit themselves. This ar- 
rangement is contrary to every principle. Iu 
England, the upper house possesses a judicial, but 
no part of the executive power; and, iu this res- 
pect, the constitution there is incomparably better; 
but the senate of congress is besides exclusively 
chosen among the wetdthy class. But the richest 
of the Americans are not those, who possess the 
largest cultivated farms ; they are those, who have 
contrived to obtain the most credit, who circulate 
the most paper, who display the greatest luxury, 
&c. even though they should not pay their debts, 
as indeed follows of course from such tilings. In 
a word the speculators, especially in lands, com- 
pose this class. Speculators have no interest in 
the welfare of the nation. On the other hand, 
freeholders, who cultivate their own lands, who 
might be called the class of producers of raw ma- 
terials, are most interested in the general welfare, 
and in proportion to the extent of their possessions. 
There is, I believe, little to object against the aris- 
tocracy of this class ; it is the best, if the aristo- 
cracy of the wise must be given up. But in Ame- 
rica, the laws are so constituted, that commercial 
speculators necessarily possess the greatest influ- 
ence ; and as the senate is chosen out of this class, 
there is reason to believe that this body consists 
of monied aristocrats and usurers, who thus exclu- 
sively possess the power of making treaties and 
conferring public offices. 

This monied aristocracy, the worst of all, is yci 
more striking among a people, whose veneration 
for wealth is unbounded, and almost exclusive £ 
lor, generally speaking, the Americans esteem no- 
thing but money. The anti-chambers of the spe-' 
culators are always filled with servile creditors, who 
come trembling to solicit payment of their dues, 
which, however, they very seldom obtain. 


CHAP. XIV. 

In Continuation The Federal Constitution.,, .Want of 

Republicanism in the Practice. ...Elect ion of a Pre- 
sident, 

If the constitution itself has great defects, the 
manner, in which the people conduct themselves 
in executing it, is by no means republican. Be- 
fore the election, those, who possess the most in- 
fluence assemble together at a tavern, call them- 
selves a committee, and publish a list of candidates. 
At the election, the attendance of the inhabitants 
is far from being universal: many slay carelessly 
at home, and most of the others give their votes to 
persons, for whom men of influence solicit them. 
So that properly the American people make no 
decision at all; they suffer a few individuals to 
think and act for them. Such a people is not re- 
publican, not free, for it has no general will. It 
must, however, be observed, that all this applies 
less to New-England and the southern states, but is 
chiefly the case in Pennsylvania, and the other 
middle states. 

For this reason, the transactions of the legisla- 
tive representative assemblies cannot be consider- 
ed as the expression of the general will. In Eng- 
land, where there is properly no representation, 
this is not surprising ; nor is it to be expected in 
the senate of congress, which is not elected by the 
people. But even the houses of representatives 
of the several states, yvho are nearest to the people* 
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do what they please, without concerning themselves 
about their constituents; hence one set of repre- 
sentatives often throw down what their predeces- 
sors built up, which abuse is owing to a want of 
public spirit. 

Representative constitutions, in general, bear an 
uncommon resemblance to aristocratic despotism ; 
but they are, in their nature, less systematic in 

their measures than hereditary aristocracies 

Changes of things, according to the alternate domi- 
nation of parties, is peculiar to them. Finally, a. 
people, which should always choose none but the 
best of their fellow-citizens as representatives, 
would certainly be wise enough to practise them- 
selves the legislative power without substitution. 
When this is not the case, the other will be alike 
unavailing, and all the expected good effects of 
representation nugatory. 

That a president of the United States, not a pre- 
sident of congress, for there is no such officer un- 
der the neiw constitution, should be re-eligible at 
the expiration of his time, is certainly contrary to 
the acknowledged principles of republican consti- 
tutions, which consider a rotation of the highest 
offices as necessary, to prevent a concentration of 
power In the hands of one individual. But among 
u people inspired with no republican spirit, the 
choice of a new head to the administration, is a 
revolution: for the measures of the legislative 
power, among such a people, will always be those, 
of the president, or individual first magistrate. Sen- 
sual people have always an idol of the day, a physi- 
cal centre of power, which they worship; sensual 
men cannot abstract ; but the general good, the es- 
sence of the republic, is an abstraction ; principles 
are abstractions ; of course they can never be the 
central point of such men. This is the case with 
the Americans, and hence their constitution has 
the defects of a hereditary monarchy, in a still 
higher degree than monarchy itself. Inconsisten- 
cy has been with justice imputed to monarchies, 
inasmuch as every successive prince usually does 
the contrary of what his predecessor did. But 
among the Americans, if a new president were 
chosen every four years, there would be as often a 
revolution in the measures of the government. In 
this respect, therefore, the rule that a president 
may always be re-chosen, though in itself a defect, 
is very salutary. A permanent system, and con- 
sistency of measures, are to be expected only in 
constitutions, where a senate, not chosen by the 
people, exists. This was the strength of ancient 
Roms: the senate made her the mistress of the 
world. 

It must further be observed, that if the will of the 
president always prevails, it is only in so far as it 
dries not counteract the egotism of the other men in 
power, ar.d properly, that of the whole people ; 
which would really happen, if he should make 
the general welfare his aim. On this point, the 
Americans will take no joke, and their re- 
sistance would be insuperable. This may be illus- 
irated by the example of England. So long as a 
king of England leaves unhurt the representation 
in parliament, so called, that is, the right of the 
electors to sell their voles to the candidate, and 
that ol the members of parliament to sell theirs to 
the crown, he may govern despotically ; the differ- 
ence between that and other despotisms is only, 
Shat he must buy the power of doing the wrong, 
which he intends, whereas others can practice with- 
out paying for their crimes. But no sooner is this 
right itself, so precious, for the profit connected 
with it, attacked, than a revolution arises, and the 
kings are beheaded or expelled. 

For the reasons above-mentioned, I am of opi- 
nion, it would be best to choose the president for 
life. At least in that case there would be security 
for a longer period, from the dangerous crisis of 
an election, and from changes in the measures of 
'government. In tlic choice itself, the people has 
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not the smallest share ; the legislative assemblies 
of the states, consisting, for the most part, in a se- 
nate and a lower house, appoint from among them- 
selves as many electors as the state has represen- 
tatives and’ senators in congress. These persons 
elect the president of the United States. Such an 
election does not prove, then, that the person 
chosen is the man of the people, who had no co- 
operation whatever in the choice ; it only shews 
what party happens at the time to have the upper 
hand in the majority of the state assemblies. I 
say happens , because even the immediate represen- 
tatives, as I have before observed, do not express 
the will of the people. But such an election is dan- 
gerous, because if several state legislatures should 
choose different persons, a separation might easily 
be the consequence. This is now, after the retire- 
ment of general Washington, the case. Virginia 
and the southern states, in general, are French 
and democratic in sentiment, and their man is 
Mr. Jefferson. The northern states are English, 
and aristocratic, and their choice may fall upon Jay 
or Adams’*'. The division into states, which is yet 
preserved, contributes most to this; for if the 
whole were one republic, no man could think of a 
separation, without being treated as a rebel. But 
the word state awakens the idea of an independ- 
ent sovereignty, of which only certain branches 
have been surrendered to the union, which may be 
taken back, and a separation ensue, notwithstand- 
ing all the laws extant to the contrary. But if the 
people were to chuse immediately the president; 
were measures taken to oblige every individual to 
give his vote ; party spirit would not be able to put 
itself in opposition against a choice, which then 
would be the indubitable expression of the will of 
an absolute majority of the people. The present 
arrangement, in this respect, is, in my judgment, 
most injudicious; and the monied aristocracy, who 
dictated this part of the constitution, discovered 
themselves in this point extremely short-sighted, a 
property, which generally, for the misfortune of 
egotism, accompanies everywhere its steps. It 
must, however, not be forgotten, that I deem the 
person, and the election of the president so import- 
ant, not on account of his prerogatives, which are 
by no means too great, but on account of his influ- 
ence, from the causes above-mentioned. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Continuation of the historical Sketch Establishments 

made under the Federal Constitution The Ex- 

cise, &c. 

This constitution, therefore, so cried up as a 
masterly work, is, as I believe 1 have shewn, by no 
means a master-piece of human wisdom. We 
will now proceed in our rapid historical sketch, 
which I confine to characteristic facts, and see whe- 
ther the American history, since the introduction 
of this federal constitution so called, furnishes bet- 
ter proofs of the republican virtue and wisdom of 
the nation, than what has preceded ; whether the 
internal administration of the state, and the morals, 
were regenerated ; whether a formidable defensive 
system, and, founded upon it, a firm, generous, 
and morally good system of foreign policy, has been 
followed or not. 

The excise upon brandy was one of the first 
operations ofthe new government. The drinking of 
brandy was notin the smallest degree diminished by 
this tax ; for the lovers of that liquor are addicted to 
it, to their last gasp. Nor was morality at all con- 
templated as an object of the law, since it must 
have operated against the purpose of the tax, which 
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was the payment of interest upon the national debt. 
The distilling of brandy, since brandy will at any 
rate be drank, is a branch of internal industry ; 
and it is better to make it at home, than to import 
it from abroad. Here we see at once the spirit of 
import and export speculation, among the rulers, 
endeavouring to stifle in their birth all inland manu- 
factures. A tax upon uncultivated lands would 
have answered the purpose ol this impolitic excise, 
and, besides, have promoted the general welfare. 
It would have put an end to corrupt land specula- 
tions, and very soon have converted the forests into 
fruitful fields; for then it would have been impos- 
sible to possess many millions of acres, producing 
nothing, and for which, at the same lime, a tax 
must have been paid. The speculators, then, 
would have been obliged to sell their deserts, cheap 
and at once, in small portions to the poor, who 
would have cultivated them. But bow, having no- 
thing to pay for their extensive tracts of land, they 
can wail their own time, and sell none of them, 
until they have risen very high, and will pay back 
the money advanced upon them, with very large 
profits. Hence it is very difficult for the poor to 
obtain land cheap, in a part of the world, where 
such extensive ranges of woods only wait for the 
hand of the laborious, plan ter, to be transformed 
from gloomy wilds into smiling fields, adorned 
with golden harvests. Hence the dispersed situa- 
tion of the inhabitants on the boundaries, which 
dooms them to poverty beyond description, and 
exposes them to be surprised by the Indians; for 
they push forward to the inmost parts of the fo- 
rest, in order there to clear some land, unknown to 
the proprietor, from whom they can purchase 
none ; from which property, so honestly acquired, 
they arc afterwards often expelled. The public 
good requires the utmost possible production of 
the useiul fruits of the earth, which is hereby im- 
peded. But the fault is in the people themselves, 
inasmuch as every one, who has money, prefers 
speculation to farming. These land-speculators 
create a very pernicious uncertainty and insecurity 
of property ; for as land may pass, perhaps, 
through the hands of ten speculators in one day, 
and many of these gentlemen sell the same thing 
twice over, there is no security against earlier pre- 
tensions, and thus people are often expelled from 
lands, after clearing them at great expense; or 
else obliged to purchase them a second time. 
This is a thing universally known, against which 
the laws give no protection. A land-tax would 
put an end immediately to all these wrongs; but 
instead of that a pernicious excise was introduced. 

Very high imposts were laid upon Imported 
goods. The selfish stupidity of the country people 
made them imagine that they were not the people, 
who should pay any thing towards this tax, because 
by it nothing was directly levied upon them; 
though no proof can be necessary, that the con** 
sumer pays the whole, and the merchant no part 
of it. It seems, to be sure, as if the erection of 
manufactures would be thereby encouraged; but 
in truth it is not, since, far from making any ad- 
vances, or giving any premiums for that object, 
no bounds whatsoever were set to the exportation 
of necessary productions. This exportation makes 
every thing, and of course labour, very dear; it is 
pernicious even to agriculture, by giving instabi- 
lity to the price of lands, so that at certain periods 
they rise enormously, and then again sink very 
low. Thus whoever purchases in dear times, is 
ruined when the prices fall. Besides labour rises 
still more than the value of produce ; for the la- 
bourers, ow ing to their small numbers in propor- 
tion to those of Europe, have it in their power to 
prescribe their own prices, instead of submitting 
to those of the proprietors. I know that near 
Lancaster, m Pennsylvania, in the year 1796, a day 
labourer, during the harvest, demanded a rixdollar 
and sixteen groshen (a dollar and a quarter}* a 
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pint of Madeira wine, and a half-pint of rum a day, 
and received it. The price of wheat, and of the 
otii^r necessary productions of the earth, should 
be fixed, and their exportation prohibited, when- 
ever they should rise beyond it (a dollar a bushel 
for wheat, for instance, and the rest in proportion) ; 
or magazines should be formed when corn is cheap, 
and then sold again, without profit, when it grows 
dear. It is altogether pernicious for agriculture to 
permit the exportation of horses, and especially of 
the cattle so necessary for farming. This should 
be entirely prohibited. There can never be too 
many of them. 

Population increases in proportion with the str 
perfluity of provisions. This may be demonstrated 
upon grounds both physical and moral ; and man- 
kind, like other animals, increase wherever there 
are plentiful means of subsistence. Hence all ex- 
portation is to be considered as weakening the 
state. Good articles are given, to receive adulter- 
ated things in return, and the raising of prices oc^ 
casioned by the transportation, and which is always } 
in proportion to its extent, is always a great loss 
for the mass of the people, though a gain for the 
merchant. Hence the general utility of foreign 
commerce is very questionable ; for there is, in 
truth, no country, which, with improved cultivation, 
could not produce all its wants, even those of real 
comfort, and not founded alone upon opinion, and 
America, on account of its extent, and of its variety 
of climates, is peculiarly fitted for this. But com- 
merce connects nations together, is perhaps the 
only means to promote the general improvement of 
human society, and even if we might live better 
without it, we are at least more enlightened by it; 
and the culture of mankind gains, even though the 
culture of the ground should lose' by it. We must 
respect it as an instrument of Providence, to for- 
ward the perfection of the whole human race, upon 
this earthly ball. 

( To be continued* ) 


NUPTIAL. 

MARRIED, at Brunswick, New-Jersey, Ste- 
phen Van Rensskllaer, late lieutenant governor 
of New-York, to Miss Cornelia Paterson, 
daughter of the honourable William Paterson, one 
of the judges of the supreme court of the United 
States. 


OBITUARY. 

DIED, at Mount Vernon, on Saturday evening, 
the 22d ultimo, Mrs. Martha Washington, wi- 
dow of the late illustrious general George Wash- 
ington. To those amiable and Christian virtues, 
which adorn the female character, she added dig- 
nity of manners, superiority of understanding, a 
mind intelligent and elevated. The silence of 
respectful grief is our best eulogy. 

[Washington Federalist . 

Died, at Bedford, yesterday morning, after a 
short and severe illness, in the 45th year of her 
age, Mrs. Sarah Jay, the amiable and much res- 
pected wife of his excellency John Jay, late gover- 
nor of this state, and one of the daughters of the 
late governor Livingston, deceased. 

The language of eulogium on the dead is too 
common, and too indiscriminate to entitle it always 
to respect. The writer of this feeble tribute to the 
memory of departed worth, cannot, however, hut 
indulge the hope that when it meets the eye of liv- 
ing recollection, it will be allowed to be neither 
feigned nor exaggerated. All, who had the hap- 
piness of an intimate acquaintance with Mrs. Jay, 
bear testimony to the uncommon merits of the 


woman....the amiableness of jhe friend.. ..the cheer- 
ful, nlucid temper of the wife the tenderness of 

the mother.. ..the elegant accomplishments of the 
lady. ...the unaffected piety of the Christian. 

" From an admiring world she chose to fly; 

With Nature there retir'd and Nature's God, 

The silent faths cf wisdom trod, 

And banish’d every passion from her breast, 

But those, the gentlest and the best, 

Whose hoi) flames with energy divine 
The virtuous heart enliven and improve, 

The conjugal and the maternal love.'* 

[New -York Evening Post • 

Died, at sea, on his return from the island of 
Trinidad, Mr. Jasper M‘Call, of this city; a res- 
pectful son, an affectionate brother, and a warm 
friend. If candour, liberality, and the highest sense 
of honour may claim regard, we shall deplore the 
loss, and revere the memory of this excellent young 
man. 


MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS. 

FROM fHE SHOP OF MESSRS . COLON AND SPONDEE, 

AMONG the newest and mo3t delightful mis- 
cellanies, lately received from England, may be 
ranked a poetical work, entitled 44 Tales of Terror . 9 ’ 
This is partly intended as a burlesque of the 
various ballads in Lewis’s celebrated romance, 
44 The Monk We well remember, that this 
member of the British parliament has amused him- 
self, and alarmed his readers, by resorting to the 
cells of Gothic superstition, and invoking all the 
forms of German horror, to appal every timid 
heart. Hence, we have been haunted by ghosts 
of all complexions ; and 44 Cloud Kings,” and 44 Water 
Kings” and 44 Fire Kings” have been crowned by 
this poetical magician, to rule with despotism in 
the realms of Fancy. A lively satirist, endowed 
with the gifts of Genius, easy in versification, plea- 
sant in his humour, and inimitably successful in 
parody, has, in some of his 44 Tales of Terror un- 
dertaken to mock the doleful notes of Mr. Lewis's 
muse, or shall we rather say the hoarse caw of the 
German raven. The midnight hour has been be- 
guiled, by transcribing the following sarcasm, 
founded on a well-known nursery story, and our 
readers will thank us for sitting up so late for their 
amusement. 

THE WOLF KING ; 

OK 

LlTfLB BED RIDING ROOD, 

AN OLD WOMAN'S TALE. 

Vctcrts avias tibi de pulmont revcllo Piasivs. 

Translated from the Danish of the author of the Water King, isfe. 
and respectfully inscribed to M. G. Lewis, Esq. M. P. as an 
bumble attempt to imitate his excellent version of that cele- 
brated ballad. 

The birds they sung, the morning smil'd 
The mother kiss'd her darling child, 

And said.../ 1 My dear, take custards three. 

And carry to your grandmumraie." 

The pretty maid had on her head 
A little riding hood of red, 

And as she pass'd the lonely wood, 

They call'd her small red rtdtng hood. 

Her basket on her arm she hung. 

And as she went thus artless sung: 

•* A lady liv’d beneath a hill, 

Who, if not gone, resides there stilL^ 


The welf king saw her vus along, 

He ey'd her custards heard her song. 

And cried *' r lVit child and custards three 
This evening shall my supper be 1" 

Now swift the maid pursu'd her way. 

And heedless trill'd her plaintive lay ; 

Nor had she* pass’d the murky wood, 

When lo ! the wolf king near her stood. 

41 Oh ! stop my pretty child so gay 1 
Oh! whi.herdo you bend your way!" 

“ My little self and custards three 
Are going to my grandmummie." 

“ While you by yonder mountain go. 

On which the azure blue bells grow. 

I'll take this road; then baste thee, dear. 

Or 1 before you will be there. 

M And when our racing shall be done, 

A kissyou forfeit, if I’ve won ; 

Your prize shall be, if first you come, 

Some barley sugar and a plumb." 

11 Oh ! thank yon, good sir Wolf," aaid she. 

And dropt a pretty courtesie : 

The little maid then onward hied. 

And sought the blue hell mountain side. 

The wolf sped on o'er marsh and moor. 

And faintly tapp'd at granny’s door: 

“ Oh! let me in, grandmummy good, 

For 1 am small red riding hood." 

44 The bobbin pull (the grandam cried), 

The door will then fly open wide." 

The crafty wolf the bobbin drew. 

And straight the door wide open (lew. 

He pac'd the bed room eight times four. 

And utter’d thrice a hideous roar; 

He pac’d the bed room nine times three. 

And then devour'd poor grandm ummit. 

He dash’d her brains out on the stones, 

He gnaw'd her sinews, crack’d her bones; 

He munch'd her heart, he quaff'd her gore. 

And up her lights and liver tore* ! ! ! ! 

Grandmummy’s bed he straight got in. 

Her night-cap tied beneath his chin; 

And, waiting for his destin'd prey. 

All snug between the sheets he lay. 

Now at the door a voice heard he, 

Which cried.../ 1 I've brought you custards three; 
Oh ! let me in, grandmummy good. 

For 1 am small red riding hood. 

"The bobbin pull (the wolf king cried), 

The door will then fly open wide." 

The little dear the bobbin drew, 

Antb straight the door wide open flewf. 

She plac’d the custards on the floor, 

And sigh’d.../* I wish I'd brought you four}*" 

I’m very tir'd, dear grandmummie; 

Oh ! may 1 come to bed to thee !” 

44 Oh come ! (the wolf king softly cried). 

And lie, my sweet one, by ray side 
Ah ! little thought the child so gay 
The cruel wolf king near her lay l 

44 Oh ! tell me, tell me, granny dear. 

Why does your voice so gruff appear 

" f Oh ! hush, sweetheart (the wolf king said). 

I’ve got a small cold in my bead !" 


* This stanza is borrowed from an affecting and sanguin- 
ary description in a German ballad, by professor Von 
Spluttbach, called Skulth den Balcb, or Sour Mrhltz; in 
English, as far as translation can convey an idea of the 
horror of the original, " The Bloody Banquet, or the Gulph 
of Ghosts ! ! !’’ a very terrible and meritorious production, 
t Repetition is the soul of ballad writing. 

J The reader will do my heroine the justice to remember* 
that she set out with only three, consequently her wish that 
another had been added, arose from a motive purely affec* 
tionate and characteristic. This benevolent trait, thus in- 
geniously insinuated, excites the interest of the reader for 
her, and add* horror to the catastrophe. 
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« Oil ! tell me, gratidiutimmie so ki*4. 

Why you’ve a tail grows out behind?' 

44 Oh ! hush thee, hush thee, pretty dear. 

My pincushion I hang on here !" 

“ Why do your eyes so glare on me l” 

44 They are your pretty face to set. M 
“ Why do your care so long appear ?’* 

44 They are your pretty voice to hear.’* 

44 Oh ! tell me, grar.nv, why to-night 
Your teeth appear so long and white* ?’* 
r rhen, growling, cried the wolf so grim, 

44 They are to tear you limb from limb !’* 

His hungry teeth the wolf king gnash’d, 

His sparkling eyes with fury Hash’d, 

He op'd his jaws all sprent with blood, 

And fell on small red riding hood. 

He tore out bowels pne and two, 

44 Little maid, l will eat you!’* 

But when he tore out three and four, 

The little maid she was no more ! 

Take warning hence, ye children fair; 

Of wolves' insidious arts beware; 

And, as you pass each lonely wood. 

Ah ! think of small red riding hood ! 

With custards sent, nor loiter slow, 

Nor gather blue bells as ye go ; 

Get not to bed withgrandmummie. 

Lest she a ravenous wolf should be i 

Mallet, who wrote a life of Bacon, which even 
French philosophers might pronounce superficial, 
and some heavy plays and poems, which are no 
longer read, stole , or invented, a charming ballad, 
of the pathetic class, well known by the name of 
William and Margaret . He has been suspected, in 
the composition of this ballad, of borrowing a hint 
from Fletcher's “ Knights of the Burning Pestle 
and even of poaching among the English black- 
letter for the form of his stanza, and the cast of 
his sentiments. However, his lays, whether origi- 
nal or purloined, have always gained the meed of 
the critic, and often moistened the eye of the 
maiden. But the above merry zany of the muses 
will not spare the tender, more than the terrific 
style ; and, with the wand of Travestie, he has thus 
ingeniously bewitched a far-famed legend. 

TIIE SCULLION SPRITE; 

OR 

ME GARREt GORLIN. 

A ST. GILES'S TALK. 

Written by a boot catcher at 44 The Pig and Pepper Box," in 
imitation of Mallet' $ William and Margaret. 

Ah ! who cad see, and seeing not admire, 

Whene’er she sets the pot upon the fire ! 

hands outshine the fire ami redder things ; 

Her eyes are blacker than the pot she brings. 

SHENSTOXE. 

*Twa» at the hour when sober cits 
Their eyes m slumber close; 

In bounc'd Bet Scullion's greasy ghost, 

And pinch'd Tom Ostler's toes ! 

Her flesh was like a roasting pig's, 

So deadly to the view, 

And coal black was her smutty hand. 

That held her apron blue. 

fo shall the reddest chops appear, 

When life's last coal expires; 

Such is the garb that cooks must wear. 

When death has quench'd their fires. 

Her face was like a raw beef steak, 

Just ready to be fried ; 

Carrots had budded on her cheek, 

And beet-root’s crimson pride. 


* Our heroine is here lost in double astonishment; not 

only the length , but the w hi fence* of her grandmother's teeth 
•xeiie* her wonder and suspicion. 
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But love had, like the flyblow’s power, 
Despoil’d her buxom hue; 

The fading carrot left her cheek. 

She died at twenty-two ! 

€t Awake!" she cried, 44 Bet Scullion bawls! 

Come from her garret high ; 

New hear the maid for whom you scorn'd 
A wedding ring to buy. 

41 This is the hour, when scullion ghosts 
Their dish-clouts black resume, 

And goblin cooks ascend the loft, 

To haunt the faithless groom ! 

14 Bethink thee of thy tester broke, 

Thy disregarded oath ; 

And give me back my mutton pies, 

And give me back my broth, 

44 How could you swear my sops were nice, 
And yet those sops forsake ? 

How could you steal my earthen dish, 

And dare that dish to break ? 

44 How could you promise lace to me 
And give it all to Nan ? 

How could you swear my goods were safs. 
Yet lose my dripping pan ? 

44 How could you say my pouting lip 
With purl and Holland vies ? 

And why did I, sad silly fool, 

Believe your cursed lies ? 

44 Those sops, alas! no more are nice! 

Those lips no longer pout ! 

And dark and cold's the kitchen grata. 

And every spark is out ! 

44 The hungry worm my master is, 

His cookl now remain ; 

Cold lasts our night, till that last mom 
Shall raise my crust again. 

" The kitchen clock has warn'd me hence, 
I’ve other fish to fry ; 

Low in her grave, thou sneaking cur, 
Behold Bet Bouncer lie !" 

The morning smiled, the stable boys 
Their greasy nightcaps doff’d; 

Tom Ostler scratch'd his greasy head. 

And swearing, left the loft. 

He hied him to the kitchen grate, 

But ah! no Bet was there ; 

He stretch’d him on the hearth, where ent 
Poor Betty plied her care : 

And thrice hesobb'd Bet Bouncer’s namo, 
And blew his nose quite sore ; 

Then laid his cheek on the cold hob, 

And horse rubb’d never more. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

me life or the Ricnr bon . hrnrf addinci*on» 

A SUDDEN and unexpected elevation naturally 
attracts the notice, and even the wonder, of man- , 
kind. We are eager to ask, what are the merits, 
the talents, and the qualifications that lead to un- 
exampled success? We arc desirous of being ac- 
quainted with the road that conducts her favourite 
votary to the shrine of Fortune; and we pant with 
expectation to become acquainted with the life, the 
education, the friendships, and the pursuits of such 
a man, hoping from these to deduce the motives by 
which his conduct has been actuated, and the 
secret by which he has been enabled to attain the 
summit of ambition. 

Mr. Addington is the son of a physician of some 
eminence, who died about eleven years since*, 


* Dr. Addington died March 21, 1790. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he took the degrees of 
M. A. May 13, 1740, B. M. February 5, 1740*41, and D. M. 
January 24, 1744. He was admitted oi the college of phy- 


after having practised with equal celebrity and suc- 
cess., That gentleman, during the whole of hit 
life, appears to have been & great politician*, aid 
to have studied, with equal attention, the constitu- 
tion of a patient, and the constitution of the state. 

Dr. Addington started originally at Reading, 
where he kept a private madhouse, and married a 
Miss Hiley, the daughter of an eminent school- 
master! of that place, with whom he obtained a 
fortune of 1 5,0001. On this he came to London, set 
up an equipage, and suddenly attained great prac- 
tice, he and the late Dr. Heberden being then the 
two physicians most in vogue in the capital. Hav- 
ing obtained a considerable addition to his wealthy, 
Dr. A. retired to Berkshire, and spent the remain- 
der of his life there. 

Henry Addington, the present chancellor of the 
exchequer, was born in or about the year 1756. 
He and his brother!), John Jliley, were sent to- 
gether, at a proper age, to Cheam school, where 
they remained for some time under the Rev. Mr. 
uilpin** ; and it is not a little re markable, “.that, in 
all their future pursuits, whether in search of 
knowledge, in the mazes of politics, or in the career 
of preferment, they have never heen once sepa- 
rated. The two brothers afterwards went to Win- 
chester school, over which Dr. Wharton, at that 
period, presided; thence they repaired to Dr. 
Goodenough’s at Ealing; and finally, they remored 
to Oxford, where their father himself had bean 
bred. 

In the mean time, tfie political tenets of Dr. 
Addington had led to a connexion with the family 
of the late earl of Chatham, whose friend and phy- 
sician he was, which, in the end, produced the ag- 
grandizement of his own. 

The doctor entertained a high opinion of the 
abilities and integrity of the first Mr. Pitt, who, to 
an eloquence far more resplendent than that of his 
younger son, added great practical talents, a scorn 
of oppression, and a noble pride, which made him 
spurn at every thing that bore the semblance of 
corruption. 

During the latter part of lord Chatham's life, he 
lived in great intimacy with that nobleman, and 
such was the confidence subsisting between them, 
that, when a negocialion was opened with the late 
earl of Bute, respecting his return to power, he 
acted as the plenipotentiary of the ex-minister.ft 


sicians in London 1756, wrote a pamphlet on theocarvy, 
and another concerning a negociation with lord Bate. 

* Dr. Addington was sent for by a gentleman, whose sor 
was supposed to be at the point of death. While the doctor 
was in the sick room, die family assembled below, ia 
anxious expectation, and, after a long and painful pause, a 
near relation of the patient hurried out of the room, to in- 
quire the reason of his delay. On the stairs, he found the 
physician and apothecary, who was a Foxue t involved in a 
dispute about the India bill. 41 Dear sir,’’ said the young 
man, labouring with fraternal affection, and angry with the 
physician, 44 there is no one, in this house, denies the trans- 
cendent merits of the heruee tf Burtoti*Pynmxt (alluding to 
lord Chatham's family), but my poor brother will, 1 fear, 
be dead before you get through the India bill." The medi- 
cal practitioner felt the hint, went in, and prescribed 

Anecd. and Biog. p. 5. 

f The Reverend Haviland John Hiley, M. A. of Baliol 
College, Oxford. 

% He is said to have retired with 100,000 pounds. 

| This gentleman, so called after his maternal grandjatber, 
was left a considerable fortune by a relation, while an in- / 
fant in the cradle. 

•• Mr. Gilpin entertained a high notion of Mr. Henry 
Addington's abilities, in consequence of which, be very can- 
didly advised his father to finish his education at some great 
public school. 

ft “ In the very week of this transaction (a negociation 
concerning France) an extraordinary affair happened rela- 
tive to our hero, which afterwards furnished a subject of 
much disquisition. It was a transaction between the earl 
of Bute and lord Chatham. As the affair is involved in 
considerable obscurity, I will first simply state the facts, as 
they appear upon the face of the evidence. 

44 Sir James Wright, an intimate friend of lord Bate, and 
Dr. Addington, an eminent physician, who attended 4h« 
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It may be naturally supposed) that this, of course, , 
led to an intimacy between their families, and we ' 
accordingly find, that the young Pitts and the young 1 
Aduingtons, early in life, cultivated a friendship 
with each other, which received a fresh increase, 
when Mr. William Pitt became a member of the 
society of Lincoln’s Inn, and Mr. Henry Adding- 
ton entered bis name as a student, and cat commons 
at the same hall. 

Mr. Addington, who was thus destined for the 
bar, might, in time, have obtained a sflk gown, and 
perhaps risen to the dignity of a Welch judge; 
but he soon found, that a wig of another kind suited 
his head far better than that of the president of a 
provincial judicature: nor Was he mistaken in his 
hopes. The brilliant career of his young friend 
already pointed to the first offices of the state, and 
Mr. Addington was drawn up to power and conse- 
quence, in the vortex of his successful jambition. 

We soon find him occupying a seat in parlia- 
ment, declaiming against Mr. Fox’s coalition with, 
lord North, opposing the India bill of that gentle- 
man, and smoothing his friend’s way, by an oily 
eloquence, rather than a transcendant oratory, to 
the summit of power*. No sooner was this at- 
tained, on the part of Mr. Pitt, than Mr. Addington 


•arl of Chatham, had repeatedly entertained each other with 
political conversation, in which the names of their respec- 
tive patrons were introduced. The frequent recurrency of 
this theme was, it seems, first animadverted upon by sir 
James, or one of his friends, and it was thought proper, in 
consequence, to communicate the purport of these conver- 
sations to lord Bute. Thus the circumstance is related in 
one part of the account, published in sir James’s own name; 
though elsewhere he seems to say, that the communication 
•was made at the immediate request of Dr. Addington. Lord 
Bute, in answer, wished the doctor to be requested to assure 
lord Chatham, that, 14 if he should think proper to take an 
active part in administration, he should have his most 
hearty concurrence, and sincere good wishes.” He said, 
44 For his own part, nothing but the most imminent danger 
to this country should induce him to take a part in the go- 
vernment of it, in conjunction with an able and upright 
administration." In the mean time, Dr. Addington did not 
choose to engage in so extraordinary an affair, without hav- 
ing his commission in writing. Sir James accordingly sent 
him a letter next morning, containing the above sentiments. 
Dr. Addington says, in his narrative, that sir James added 
verbally, that 41 Lord Bute was willing to engage in such 
an administration, as secretary of stare, and that no objec- 
tion could be made to lord Camden, or more than one of 
lord Chatham’s friends." This addition is peremptorily 
denied by sir James, who ascribes it to Dr. Addingtons 
confounding the hypothetical conversation that preceded the 
negociation, with the negotiation itself. 

44 The answer lord Chatham dictated to sir James’s letter, 
which is very full and explicit, I shall beg leave to add. 
41 Lord Chatham heard, with particular satisfaction, the 
favourable sentiments, on this subject, of the noble lord, 
with whom you have talked, with regard to the impending 
ruin of the kingdom. He fears all hope is precluded: but 
adds, that zeal, duty, and obedience, may outlive hope; that, 
if any thing tan prevent the consummation of public tuin, 
it can only be new counsels, and new counsellors, without 
further loss of time ; a real change, from a sincere conviction 
of past errors, and not a mere palliation, which must prove 
fruitless." In answer to Dr. Addington's verbal commu- 
nication, which was not made till after writing the above 
note, lord Chatham affirmed, that “ it was impossible for 
him to serve the k.ng and country, with either lord Bute or 
lord North ;" and he desired Dr. Addington, if any one 
asked about it, “ to bear witness that he had said so." 

The expression, 44 real change," in the note, struck, it 
seems, both sir James and his patron, as pointing at that 
nobleman. An answer was immediately returned, in which 
lord Bute disclaimed having seen the king for many years, 
or known any thing of public affairs, but from common con- 
versation or the newspapers. At the same time, sir James 
informed Dr. Addington, that his stay in to\vn«ould be of 

no service The History (J the Lift of William Pitt, Earl 

of Chatham , p. 263. 

• The Addingtons exerted themselves in a very particu- 
lar manner, during the king’s illness. At that critical 
moment, the opinion of Dr. Addington, who had paid much 
attention to cute* of insanity, was of great weight. When 
examined before t tie house of lords, be drew a favourable 
inference from his majesty’s 14 not having had any previous 
melancholy t" and held forth the prospect of .speedy conva- 
Jeicence. Inshore, his hopes, afterwards so happily real- 


began to taste those crumbs of comfort , in the shape 
of official emoluments, which he is now enabled so 
plentifully to bestow*: but a more lucrative situa- 
tion awaited him, which, after a warm struggle, he 
obtained in 1789, in a manner highly honourable 
to himself. 

Mr. now lord Grenville, was, at this period, 
speaker of the house of commons; and it was 
deemed necessary that he should be elevated to 
one of the highest departments in the state. The 
friends of Mr. Addington immediately pointed him 
out a9 a proper person to succeed him. The mar- 
quis of Graham accordingly, on Monday, July 8, 
1789, after a high euiogium on his talents, moved 
“ that he should take the chair.” Sir Gilbert 
Elliot was proposed by Mr. Wdbore Ellis, now 
lord Mendip; and on the division, the numbers 
appeared, for Mr. Addington 215, for sir Gilbert 
Elliot 142.. -majority 73. Mr. Addington accord- 
ingly assumed the insignia of office; but, when he 
addressed the king on the occasion, he was pleased 
to observe, with becoming modesty, “ that he felt 
himself unequal to the arduous task, which the par- 
tiality of that house had imposed upon him, and 
hoped his majesty would be pleased, by his royal 
disapprobation of their present choice, to afford his 
faithful commons an opportunity of electing a 
person better qualified to discharge the duties of 
an office so important.” 

(To be continued. ) 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

TO gratify that passion for biography, so natural 
to all curious and literary men, Conrad and Co. 
of this city, have published a life of Kotzebue, 
written by himself. This book appears to be 
selected more because it is the life of one, who has 
rendered himself conspicuous by a series of popular 
plays, than because it records any signal example 
of worth. It is, however, a curious history of an 
eccentric enthusiast; and the picture of Paris, 
which this German has painted, will attract many 
wondering eyes. 

The booksellers advertise a London romance, 
with the odd title of “ Old Nick. 1 * It seems as 
though the adventure of modern authorship was 
determined to go to the devil for a name. The book, 
however, which has this repulsive title, contains 
nothing diabolical, but much merriment, and 
agreeable instruction. 

We observe with pleasure, that the London 
booksellers have published a new edition of Dr. 
Stirling’s valuable version, for the use of schools, 
of the beautiful Latinity of Phoedrus. This au- 
thor is one of the most able pioneers to smooth the 
avenue to the knowledge of the language of the 
Romans. His stories amuse the mind, and his 
verse satisfies the ear. Mr. Gibbon, a competent 
judge, thus accurately weighs his merit in the cri- 
tical scale. 

The use of fables or apologues, has been approv- 
ed in every age, from ancient India to modern Eu- 
rope. They convey, in familiar images, the truths 
of morality and prudence; and the most childish 
understanding, I advert to the scruples of Rous- 
seau, will not suppose either that beasts do speak, 
or that men may lie. A fable represents the genu- 
ine character of animals; and a skilful master 
may extract from Pliny and Buffon, some pleasing 


ized, are supposed to have had no common influence over 
the political faith of Mr. Pitt, and to have tended not a little 
to give stability to his tottering power. 

• The recordership of Devizes, in Wiltshire, secured a 
scat for that borough in the house of commons, whilt, at 
the same time, he became a lord of trade and plantations, 

CSC. 


lessons of natural history, a science well adapted 
to the taste and capacity of children. The Lati- 
nity of Phoedrus is not exempt from an alloy of the 
silver age ; but his manner is concise, terse, and 
sententious : the Thracian slave discreetly breathes 
the spirit of a freeman; and when the text is 
sound, the style is perspicuous. But his fables, 
after a long oblivion, were first published by Peter 
Pithou, from a corrupt manuscript. The labours 
of fifty editors confess the defects of the copy, as 
well as the value of the original ; and the school-boy 
may have been whipt for misapprehending a pas- 
sage, which Bentley could not restore, and which 
Burman could not explain. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

The numerous subscribers, who are in-' 
debted to the Editor, some Jive talents, and 
some teriy are respectfully invited to inclose 
them in letters, post paid. Unless the Edi- 
tor receive more liberal aid, he must, at the 
close of the present year, lock up his Port Folio* 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE article “ Levity,” promised in last week’s 
paper, is postponed. 

We are happy to gratify our friend, J. M. by in- 
serting a version from the Spanish. 

“ Asmodeo” is a poet, whose productions shall 
always have a prior place in this paper. 

“ Hollis” has imitated Sterne, more happily, 
than has been hitherto achieved. We thank Hollis 
for past favours, and hope earnestly for more. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE following anecdote will shed light on a 
passage in a favourite novel. 

At Paris, Dr. Smollet formed an acquaintance 
with some Scottish gentlemen, exiled from their 
country, in consequence of having been engaged 
in the rebellion of 1745. These were the persons 
alluded to in volume second of Peregrine, whom 
Pickle meets at Boulogne, on their return from 
their diurnal pilgrimage to the sea-side, to indulge 
their eyes with a prospect of the white cliffs of 
Albion, which they were never more to approach. 
Mr. Hunter, of Burnside, was the individual among 
them, who is mentioned as having wept bitterly 
over the misfortune of having involved a beloved 
wife and three children in misery and distress; 
and, in the impatience of his grief, having cursed 
his own fate with frantic imprecations. Dr. Moore, 
who was with Dr. Smollet at Paris, in the year 
1750, heard Mr. Hunter express himself in this 
manner to Dr. Smollett, and, at the same time, 
relate the affecting visit, which he and his com- 
panions daily made to the sea-side, >vhen they re- 
sided at Boulogne. 

IT is not the least of the glories which cluster 
round the character of Sir Sidney Smith, that he 
has been thus praised by one, who, far from a vul- 
gar republican, could eloquently appreciate merit, 
and generously reward it. 

Faithful, zealous, and ardent in the service of 
his king and country; full of spirit, full of re- 
sources : going out of the beaten road, but going 
eighty because his uncommon enterprize \va3 not 
conducted by a vulgar judgment. 

John Bowles, Esq. a nervous political writer, 
thus derides those absurd forms of government, 
which are dictated and moulded by a majority tM 
by the head* 
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Such a constitution, besides its practical defects, 
is founded upon the absurd and mischievous 
principle, that those to govern should be subordi- 
nate, and those to be governed supreme. It re- 
quires no great degree of discernment to discover 
that such a system, like an inverted pyramid, must 
quickly fall. 

Much anxiety is hourly manifested, respecting 
the proposed publication of a Columbian dictionary. 
Some are of opinion, that the work is suspended 
till the lexicographer shall have received certain 
words from the vocabulary of the Esquimaux. 
Others affirm that he pauses until it be settled, 
whether lengthy or longsome be the purer word. 

To those, who relish a peace with the regicide 
republic, on any terms, we recommend the follow- 
ing remark by Bubke. 

We are apt to speak of a low and pusillanimous 
spirit, as the ordinary cause, by which dubious 
wars terminate in humiliating treaties. It is here 
the direct contrary. I am perfectly astonished at 
the boldness of character, at the intrepidity of mind, 
the firmness of nerve in those, who are able, with 
deliberation, to face the perils of jacobin fraternity. 

Duane still continues to advertise for “ boys of 
good morals .” We wonder in what department of 
Mr. Duane’s extensive office this/wrc morality is to 
be employed. In hammering out obsolete lies 
respecting the official conduct of Mr. Pickering; 
or in selling Callender's curiosities to the southern 
virtuosi at Washington. 

The most general dress out of doors, and in 
the mornings at Paris, is the surtouty which is the 
only visible part of the cloathing, except the boots ; 
and in this sort of apparel, which has, for the most 
part, exactly that appearance, that would in Eng- 
land be called shabby, the majority of the Parisians 
appear. To pay a visit, in a military dress, is con- 
sidered as a rudeness and an outrage to any elegant 
company 

Le Sage proves himself to have been intimately 
acquainted with human nature. The character 
of Gil Bias he certainly never intended as a model 
of imitation. His object seems to have been to 
exhibit men as they are, not as they ought to be. 
For this purpose he chooses a youth of no extraor- 
dinary talents, and without steady principles, open 
to be duped by knavery, and perverted by example. 
He sends him, like a spaniel, through the open 
fields, the coverts, the giddy heights and latent 
tracks of life, to raise the game, at which he wishes 
to shoot; and few moral huntsmen ever afforded 
more entertaining sport. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Mr. Oldscrool , 

I received the enclosed, a few days since, from a much 
esteemed friend, formerly of this city, and now resident in 
Spain. Should its merit, in your opinion, entitle it to a 
place in your very valuable miscellany, you will, by insert- 
ing it, oblige 

Your friend and subscriber. 

May 24, 1802. J. M. 

CONTEST BETWEEN THE SUN AND THE NIGHT. 

[FROM THE SPANISH.] 

ALREADY Night, ambitious empress, ’round 
This earthly orb her leaden chains had spread, 
And mortals, wrapp’d in slumber so profound, 
Seem’d less enslav’d in Sleep’s embrace, titan 
dead 


Sol early knew her proud, insidious aim, 

And mounting hastily his car sublime 
The whilst his breast fierce zeal and rage in- 
flame, 

Grasps his keen rays, and flies to th* eastern 
clime. 

He gain’d th’ horizon !,...when poor Night be- 
held 

Her more than equal foe entrench’d secure. 
Swiftly she fled, by hurrying fears impell’d, 

T ’escape the fury of her swift pursuer* 

F ram side to side, disconsolate, she flies, 

But finds, alas ! no refuge....no repose, 

When, haply, lo! a shady grot she spies, 

And creeps for shelter, trembling as she goes. 

In close pursuit the Sun the welkin rends. 

Darting his fiery shafts on every side. 

Climbs the steep vault, his piercing glare extends, 
To find what den the fugitive might hide. 

Awhile he gaz’d attentive, but in vain 
His penetrating eye survey’d the world, 
Outbrav’d! his clioler ’gainst the humble plain 
The fury of his blazing weapons hurl’d. 

Wistful, meanwhile, within the covert far, 

’Mid the thick branches of the friendly grove, 
Night heard, appall’d, the rolling of his car, 

Which headlong on her hot pursuer drove. 

Soon as he pass’d, from coward terrors free, 

She felt new life her languid pow’rs pervade, 

And freedom now, and calm tranquillity 

Breathe their bland influence thro’ the realms 
of shade. 

First peeping o’er the copses of the wood, 

She saw, far distant, Sol’s declining flame, 

Beheld him buried in the western flood, 

Then jocund forth from her asylum came. 

Elate with pompous dignity, she view’d 
A shining troop of circling stars appear, 

That, vying in obsequious homage, strew’d 
Their gaudy spangles round the hemisphere. 

Th* uncourteous moon, deck’d in a borrow’d 
robe, 

Foremost along the dingy concave swims : 

Thus Night, triumphant mistress of the globe, 

The king of Day’s sublimest glory dims. 

Night, peerless ! whom no rival shall assail, 

What time thy foe his short career has run, 

Say, who e’er fancied that thy flimsy veil 

Might thus obscure th* effulgence of the Sun? 

So Truth, irradiating, deigns to shine. 

Like the bright Sun, and mists and clouds per- 
vades, 

But lo! we bow at our accustomed shrine, 

And lose ourselves again in Error’s shades. 

We listen not when sage Instruction speaks, 

Or, list’ning, oft her precepts we disdain, 

And wavering Folly back returns, and seeks 

To reign once more, where it was wont to 
reign. 

Malaga , 1802. 


FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

[The following piece of original and singular composition* 
was found amongst the papers of an old Dutchman, in 
Albany. The mauu&cript has suffered considerably from 
the tooth of time, and from several marks of antiquity 
about it, it may safely be inferred, that a century at least 
has elapsed since it was written. It is hardly necessary 
to inform the judicious reader, that this piece is no other 


a billetdotnr, or love epistle, sent fcy some Dmdi 
swain in the country, to the girl of his heart, who. it 
seems, had gone to reside some time in the city ef Al. 
bany.] 

HANS LETTER TO N0TC4UK. 

MINE Cot, vat vose docs Hans se feel. 

Vile lufly Nytchie is avay, 

Vat is de matter, vat de deel, 

Does make you zo vorever stay. 

I sleep none in de day, nor nite, 

Mit such impashuns I duz bum, 

Zo, when de shell drake vings hur vlite, 

Pore Frow she mornes vor his return. 

Zo owls mill hoot, und cats mill mew; 

Und dogs mill howl, und storms mill ney, 

Und zhall not I more anguish sho, 

Vile lufly Notchie is avay. 

A shacket I has lately bot, 

Und brokenbrooks zo zoft as zilk, 

Stripd as your under petticote, 

Und vite as any buttermilk. 

Make hase, mine dere, und quikly cum, 

Mine vaders goin to di, you zee, 

Und Yacups cothisviddle home, 

Und we shal haf a daring bee, 

I feres zum Yanky vull uv art, 

More cunnin, as de ferry dele, 

Vill git avay yom little hart, 

Zo as da mill our horshes stele. 

If any wun yore hart shool blunder, 

Mine horshes 111 do vaggon yoke, 

Und ghase him quickly by mine dunder, 

I vly zo zwift as any zpoke. 

Vhen yonk Vontoofen, my coot frend 
Zhall cum to zee you vliare you be, 

Dese skarlet carters I zhall zend, 

O die dem on, und dink on me. 


SELECTED POETRY. 

[The following lines are highly descriptive of the unreal 
beauties, which the fervour of fancy often wooes.] 

I caught a bright, fantastic cloud, 

And in the glittering moonlight dress’d it. 
Then, of the beauteous pageant proud, 

Too fondly to my bosom press'd it. 

I fancied, by the dubious light, 

1 saw my phantom sweetly smiling, 

My bosom throbb’d with wild delight, 

All Reason’s soberer fears beguiling. 

What dreams of joy my fears revolv’d, 

What pleasant visions hover’d o’er me, 

Till, byth’ incautious warmth dissolv’d, 

My treasure faded from before me. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESq. 

No. XXII. 

AS the following epistle not only fervently ex- 
horts to matrimony, but gaily laughs at a species 
of feminine facility, I am urged, by a two fold rea- 
son, as Vellum says, in Addison’s Drummer to 
set it forth, with the hope that some of our young 
ladies will read it over, as eagerly as they would the 
“ Confessions of a Coquet,” or the u Amours of 
Madame de Tencin.” 

Mr. Saunter, 

It is. pleasant to observe the exertions which, in 
your capacity of custos marum, you are incessantly 
making, to “ cleanse the foul body of the infected 
world.” It is equally pleasant to witness your 
success. From those sweet pouting lips, which 
heedlessly answered each remark in company with 
u Good God!” and a Good Heavens l” we now 
hear u Oh dear!” and “ Oh, ‘la!” and another co- 
vering is thrown to hide each female charm, from 
the roving and inquisitive eye of the tea-party gal- 
lant. The success, which you have experienced, 
has indubitably been owing to the “ deep and strong 
incision pen,” with which you liave traced the cha- 
racters of fashionable folly. Still, however, Mr. 
Saunter, there are many obstinate attendants on 
the courts of Fashion and Dissipation, who will not 
retrace their steps, at the crack of I he satiric 
thong. To convert those, it may be necessary to 
note the pleasures which await them, in the old- 
fashioned and beaten path of life. The hope of 
reward is a stronger incentive to virtue, than the 
dread of punishment. 

My object, more particularly, is to lure bachelors 
into the matrimonial ncose. If any tiling else 
were necessary to convince us of the dangerous 
tendency, which the ladies have justly annexed to 
44 Tuesday clubs" it is the certainty that the plea- 
sures of a single life are strenuously urged at these 
resorts. In the intervals of conversation, each 
member hums, with doleful countenance, 

•• Ah! my friends, ye little know 
The sorrows which from wedlock flow;” 

and u Te Deum” was never chaunted with more 
energetic zeal through the windpipe of a monk, 
than the concluding line of a popular cittb song,.... 

" A wayward wife will betide you yet.” 

It is not my iutention, at present, to notice all the 
pleasures of a wedded life. I shall merely mention 
one, which, to the inquisitive mind, is counterpoise 
to all the evils which scolding, weak, or extrava- 
gant wives, in the opinion of bachelors introduce 
into the domestic circle. I allude to the efu.^ter 
for secrecy , which, among unmarried fenules, a 
inan obtains, by becoming a husband, and the cou- 
•equont opportunity which he possesses? of becom- 


ing the confidant of every young girl and old maid 
who visit his wife. 

While a man remains single, it is impossible for 
him to know those secrets, which pass in whispers 
at tea-parties, from one girl to. another. The 
pointed observations, and satiric censures on the 
dress ancl manners of the company, which so often 
and so good-naturedly flow from the creative female 
fancy, are lost on him; the sportive allusions, and 
the pointed puns, for which women have been so 
much and so justly celebrated, never strike his 
ear ; and the thousand keen pangs, to which an 
eager and ungratified curiosity is subject, damp the 
genuine rational pleasure, which tea-parties are 
capable of affording, while he loses much and im- 
portant instruction, on the subjects of “ men and 
manners,” and of women . This is his painful situ- 
ation, while the married man riots in all the pure 
delights of social intercourse. Is a good thing said 
in company by a female ? Oh ! you may tell it to 
him, for he is a married man! or, if it cannot go 
direct from an unmarried female lip, it can be told 
to his wife, and man and wife are one. Besides, 
for the greater convenience of telling a secret, with- 
out being overheard by the company, it is very 
natural, and certainly very proper, that a young 
lady may seat herself on his lap, for he is only a 
married man ! The ladies think, and justly too, 
that there is no harm in kissing a married man j 
and although, if a single gentleman were to be 
thus favoured, it might appear as if modesty were 
off her guard, yet modesty views, with a smile, 
such an intercourse between a young lady and a 
married man , for epicureans would tell us, with a 
profound knowledge of human nature, that the 
same objection does not apply to it in the latter 
case, that does in the former. A married man 
looks on it as a mark of confidence, and thinks no 
more of it. To a single man it would afford some 
materials for reflection. 

Is it then, Mr. Saunter, of no advantage to a 
man, that he should possess the unreserved confi- 
, dcnce of a young woman;. ...a confidence, which 
! must inevitably make him better acquainted with 
| her disposition, than he could be without it? a con- 
fidence which pours into his ears a thousand plea- 
sant anecdotes, and teaches him the clue to the 
labyrinth of the human heart ? If it be of no ad- 
vantage, I shall not tempt them to violate the 
vows of celibacy, which they have made at their 
club rooms ; but if to be on such sociable terms 
with young ladies be rcaby 

“ To blend instruction with delight” 

I would persuade them, through you, Mr. Saunter, 
to “ arise , take up their beds, and canter " to the 
altar of Hymen, where a passport to the confidence 
of a young lady awaits all, who journey through 
the matrimonial garden. 

MARITUS. 

The hymeneal theory of my sensible corres- 4 
pondent is very amiable and salutary. Like the 
good v icar of Wakefield, he js of opinion, that the 
honest inan, who marries, does more ser tice, than 
he, who continues single, and onljf talks of popula- 


tion. As to the freedom, exercised by unwedded 
nymphs, towards married swains, my own experi- 
ence can say but little. But, as this is not the 
frst time I have heard of this sort of license, I am 
led to conclude, that it is not a mere child of fancy. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF 1UL0W. 

FOR 7 BE PORTFOLIO . 
(continued.) 

CHAP. XVI. 

In Continuation..*. The Banks*..* The City of Wash • 
ington. 

THE erection of the banks was another very im- 
portant measure, much celebrated in Europe, 
which was effected under this federal constitution. 
It contributes, still more than a free exportation, to 
dearness in the country ; for the banks overwhelm 
the public with paper money, and wherever much 
money circulates, all is dear. It would be impos- 
sible for these banks to realize their paper, if great 
quantities should be presented to them at once. 
They know nearly how much will be presented in 
a day, and keep so much specie at hand ; with ths 
remainder they speculate, chiefly in foreign coun- 
tries. They discount only the paper of their fa- 
vourites ; their discount is one half per cent, by 
the month, while the merchants not favoured by the 
bank, are obliged, at the moment when I write 
this, to pay the money-brokers five per cent, for 
every month, if they would have specie for their 
! paper. Thus the bank-directors make themselves 
| the despots of commerce ; and as the commercial 
interest is predominant, America will very soon be 
a bank aristocracy, or rather is so already. What 
unbounded means must these people not possess, 
who can make as much money as they please ? Only, 
unfortunately for them, their bills will not, like Eng- 
lish bank-notes, pass in foreign countries ; for the 
English credit is (bunded upon the national indus- 
try, and the possession of India, but America has 
neither industry nor India. Hence the bills of 
these banks, not only have no value in foreign 
countries, but even in the country, most of them 
are limited in their operations to a very narrow 
circle; the Bank of the United States . ex* 
cepted, whose notes, are, by law, declared valid 
throughout the country. Yet except in the neighs 
bourhood of the maritime towns, those who are 
obliged to change them for silver, often look sour. 
Specie is, in America, very dear, on account of its 
extreme scarcity ; nevertheless, the paper money, 
being valued equal to silver, has reduced it, in all 
internal transactions, to the level of its own cheap- 
ness; hence the artificial dearness of goods. The 
America.! wealth is a fascinating play of the ima-, 
gination ; a fantastic virion ; a natural witchcraft, 
by means of which the splendour of gold is giien 
to paper. The illusion is extremely pleasing; 
but, alas ! its duration is very previous ; for it 
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requires only the sunshine of truth, to dispel a 
fabric of paper. Those, who by all the arts of ma- 
gic, secrets, in which I, alas! am not initiated, 
know how to multiply this poetic paper, speak only 
of sums, before which we poor Europeans humble 
ourselves in silent astonishment. The arch spe- 
culator and projector, — , for instance* 

owes the editor of a newspaper, Greenleaf, in New- 
York, the pretty sum of more than eleven hundred 
thousand dollars! ! The pleasantest of all, upon 

this occasion, is, that Mr. - denies it all, 

and they mutually revile each other as scoundrels, 
and forgers of false bills, in the newspapers. 1 
shall have hereafter occasion to discuss what cir- 
cumstances will put an end to this mercantile poe- 
try, this financeering quackery. For the present, 
it is clear, that the high price of produce, occa- 
sioned by the war, which is already falling again, 
the almost exclusive intermediate trade in West- 
Indian articles, and the carrying trade, have given 
America a sort of commercial importance, a cer- 
tain glitter of national prosperity, which gave birth 
to her foreign credit, for whose existence she is 
indebted, not to the wisdoiq of her government, 
or the excellence of her constitution, but to those 
accidental circumstances, with which they may 
probably alike cease. 

l,n further imitation of the Europeans, it was de- 
termined to build a capital. It seems extraordi- 
nary to begin by creating an artificial dearness, 
even of labour, and then to attempt to build large 
cities. The crowding of a great multitude into 
one capital city, is never profitable to a country, 
and least of all to a rising agricultural people. 
Why erect a capital, at the expense of the country 
people, who must eventually pay for all. Simpli- 
city and modesty are so ornamental to youth ! they 
ere therefore equally becoming attributes of a 
youthiul state. The congress therefore should 
have had good houses, built proper to protect their 
inhabitants against wind and weather, in a city al- 
ready extant, for themselves and the presidents, 
and nothing more. They should further have 
chosen, not a sea-port, but a country town, to be 
less under the influence of a trading interest. 
Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, would have been a 
proper situation, with respect to the eastern states. 
For those of the west, which, unless they should 
separate, must in time become the most import- 
ant, Pittsburg would have been well situated. 

If the full execution of the plan for building the 
city of Washington would have been pernicious to 
the country, it appears childish, when we can 
prove that this execution was impossible. A des- 
potic lord of twenty millions of people might find 
it possible to accomplish such gigantic undertak- 
ings; but where a government possesses no coer- 
cive means, where labour is so dear, where four 
millions of people, extended over a space so enor- 
mous, form a loose political association, the twen- 
tieth part of the ground destined for the city of 
Washington wiH never be covered with houses, 
not even with log houses. There are now, accor- 
ding to some, thirty ; as others say , seventy, chief- 
ly log houses, extant; some considerable build- 
ings, such as the president's house, fee. are saidto 
he nearly finished. In the session of 1796, the 
congress gave again 'five hundred thousand dollars 
for this city ? a sum, with which little can be effect- 
ed in America. But after the squandering of im- 
measurable sums, Washington would be nothing 
hut a large village, with a few handsome houses; 
for the neighbourhood around is bad land, still 
worse cultivated; there lies some good lands 
higher up on the river, which is, however, not na- 
vigable, on account of rocks, and as Alexandria h 
already in possession of the export trade, Wasfi-* 
jagton*&£ing in the same neighbourhood, will find 
ft much the more difficult to thrive. The spot 
fbr'this city was chosen by the president; the Phi- 
UwfolphitUttj who arc envious, and would lain see 


their city the permanent seat of government, say 
he was influenced by his own interest, because his 
lands lay upon the river Potomack* This I do not 
believe. What, then, determined his choice ? I 
do not know. 


CHAP. XVII. 

In continuation***. The Mint*.**! he Navigation Act **** 

Draivback*****Navigation should not be too much en- 
couraged in rising States,*: Revenues* 

The European states have each of them a mint; 
and, of course, the Americans concluded they 
must have one too. The result is, tb&t, with a loss 
of thirteen per cent, they coin over again Spanish 
dollars, into what they call units; only a few, how- 
ever, for their units are very seldom to be seen, 
but dollars, wherever there is money. The ac- 
counts, however, are to be so arranged, that, instead 
of pounds, shillings, pence, kc. the reckoning is 
one, ten, a hundred, £cc. which is very rational. 
But the people still adhere to their old customs, 
and always reckon, most absurdly, in pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. 

A navigation act, in a country where agriculture 
is, for want of hands, in a languishing condition, 
was nn extremely unwise measure. Why increase 
the number of sailors and sea captains, and dimi- 
nish that of farmers and labourers, while the in- 
clination to a sea life is already so strong a native 
propensity of the Americans? Why not favour 
foreign as well as domestic vessels in the Ameri- 
can ports ? Do the Americans, like the Dutch, 
inhabit a small, barren territory, and are they in- 
debted only to the sea for their existence ? How 
many will be swallowed up by that devouring ele- 
ment, who might, by the propagation of their kind, 
and by tilling the ground, have been doubly useful 
to a country thin of people ? Are not sailors the 
most unhappy and immoral of all classes of men ? 
Will not their immorality be infectious? Are 
they not generally, on account of their wandering 
life, destitute of all love of their country ? 

The establishment of a drawback, which is al- 
lowed to merchants, who re-export the goods they 
had imported, is in the same spirit. The object 
is, above all things to encourage trade by sea, and 
use all possible means to increase the maritime 
towns, while, at the same time, the establishment 
oi manufactures is prevented, and agriculture is 
left to shift for itself as well as it can. The conse- 
quence is, that Lancaster, the largest inland town, 
where the industry ol the Germans has introduced 
a few family manufactures, contains oniy three 
thousand five hundred inhabitants, while Philadel- 
phia probably now contains seventy thousand, 
though seven years ago it had only thirty -six thou- 
sand. What an enormous increase ! Whereas 
Lancaster, twenty years ago, possessed as many 
inhabitants, and as much industry, as at this day ! 
Such phenomena characterise the spirit of a go- 
vernment to perfection. 

Manufacturing cities are useful to agriculture. 
There arises between them and the farmer an ac- 
tive and intimate barter trade, which puts in circu- 
lation the productions of national industry ; which 
circulation is as profitable to the social body? as the 
unobstructed circulation of the blood is to the hu- 
man frame. But maritime cities, unless they con- 
tain at the same time manufactures, produce no- 
thing, and are merely consumers : their inhabitants, 
of course, live at the expense of their fellow-citi- 
zens. They consequently diminish the elements 
of physical existence, and thereby the numbers of 
mankind decline. They are consumers, or w fru- 
ges censtimere nati,*' both negatively and posi- 
tively. Negatively, because they produce nothing, 
and only distribute ; positively, because they con- 
sume what others have produced, and by the profit 
upon the goods, which pass through their hands, | 


| which profit is a real loss to the purchaser. But, 

I besides this profit, there arises, merely from the 
increased price of the goods, occasioned by their 
transportation, and in the same proportion with its 
extent, a minus to the purchaser and consumer. 
The ignorance of the prices of things in the coun- 
try where they are produced, which must, in 
general, bear a proportion to the distance of that 
country, renders commerce the more advantage- 
ous, according to the distance of the place, with 
which it is carried on. The introduction of aitk 
cles of luxury by no means compensates for all 
these evils ; for they corrupt the nation, both phy. 
sically and morally. Physically, by adulteration, 
and because they are in part, even though unadul- 
terated, pernicious to the health; morally, by the 
desire of possessing large quantities of them, and 
because a false estimation of things arises thereby, 
i which values and judges of things, not according 
to their inward worth, but by their external appear* 
ance. Hence a coarse sensual love of worldly 
goods is created, which stifles every thing noble, 
and which has always prevailed among all com- 
mercial nations, excepting perhaps the English; 
but the English are, at the same time, the greatest 
agricultural people in Europe ; without their agri- 
culture they would have been ruined long ago. 
Besides, merchants, who at the same time busy 
themselves with manufactures and agriculture, 
are by no means mere distributors, but likewise 
producers; that part of their capital, however, 
which is employed in commerce, produces nothing. 
Notwithstanding this, commerce is the only bond 
of connection, and instrument of civilization for 
nations, and this exahed utility overbalances all 
the mischief it occasions. But trade by sea should 
in no country be encouraged to the detriment of 
agriculture and manufactures ; and least of all by 
nations in the blossom, like America. It must 
everywhere be regulated and kept within bounds 
by campetejtt laws. 

In my opinion, therefore, no rays oif wisdom 
beam around the federal constitution and govern- 
ment, on account of these establishments. The 
increasing national wealth, as I hove already said, 
is not a consequence of the constitution, and of the 
measures of government, but of certain transient 
circumstances, grounded upon the folly of the Eu- 
ropeans ; and as the foundation is not solid, must, 
with a change of circumstances, again decline* 
The constitution, liowever, by the funding wf the 
national debt, that is, by the appropriation of the 
funds proceeding from certain taxes to pay the in- 
terest of the debts, has certainly very much contri- 
buted to the foundation of American credit. The 
banks, and especially the paper system, have co- 
operated to the same end, by leaving almost all the 
specie to be employed in speculation abroad* 
The revenues of congress arise from the imposts, 
and the excise upon brandy. Last yearatax was 
likewise laid upon coaches. The imposts must 
indeed rise with the increaseuf trade ; but it must 
be observed, that their amount is not so large as 
they appear to be in the accounts published ; for 
every merchant has at the custom-house six 
months credit from the day when he enters his 
goods, before he is obliged to pay his imposts, 
which ore likewise discharged with bank notes* 
The whole is therefore transacted with paper. In 
all the annual accounts of the impost, these writ- 
ten obligations of the merchants to pay .in six 
months, are set down as already paid; but how 
many bankrupts are there in the interval, whose 
payments are never made. 

CHAP. xvm. 

In Contmuation.~**Jf r 4Uit of Means for Defbnee^** Tkt 
Arn\y • 

After having seen what the federal government 
has done, let us give a few moments consideration 
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t» what they hvrb not done, hut which might here 
been expected to be done by an enlightened, ad- 
ministration. They have not hitherto established 
any system of defence. President Washington 
at divers times, proposed to congress to raise a 
standing army, at one time of twenty-five thousand 
men, at another of fifteen thousand, and finally of 
ten thousand, but always without effect. Wash- 
ington is of opinion, a standing army would not in 
America be dangerous to liberty ; and this must 
in truth be acknowledged, provided the army were 
not large. Europeans only should have been en- 
listed, and at the expiration of their time of ser- 
vice, land, cattle, and instruments for agriculture 
should have been distributed to them ; by this, 
culture and population would have been gainers. 
With an elementary tactical book they are not un- 
provided ; they have an excellent one, drawn up by 
general Steuben, with a regulation for service, and 
for encampment, likewise by him. In the year 
1796, however, congress voted only three thousand 
men, which arc not more than half completed. 
Enormous abuses must be prevalent, even among 
this trifling number, for during my residence at 
Philadelphia, a serjeant published in the newspa- 
Irttrs, that he had never received any pay ; that he 
had, besides, advanced money to the money-chest 
of the regiment; that he had resigned bis station; 
had no money for his journey; that an order upon 
the secretary at war was given him ; that he was 
obliged to beg his way to Philadelphia; that here 
be showed his order, but received nothing upon it, 
or at moat very little, the minister having told him 
there was no money. This enraged serjeant 
threatened further to lay before the public the 
allocking frauds that were practised among the 
troops. This trait has, to Europeans, rather an 
extraordinary appearance. Their artillery is bet- 
ter in proportion than the other troops. Among the 
forts. West-point, upon Hudson's river, situated 
upon a rock, and worked in the rock, is ready very 
strong, and on account of its situation command- 
ing the river, in case of an attack from Canada, 
very important. 

But it would be impossible to raise and main- 
tain an army at all considerable, so long as no 
check is put upon the artificial dearness, and 1 be- 
lieve three thousand men are now the utmost that 
the United States could levy and support. How is 
it possible to raise soldiers in a country, where a 
day labourer can earn ten dollars by the month ? 
How can magazines be collected, where sixty 
pounds of wheat cost half a guinea, and other 
marts of grain in proportion ? where, in one word, 
meat is cheaper than bread? I have already men- 
tioned the cause of this. Even if the congress had 
therefore immediately voted the twenty-five thou- 
sand men, there would not, under these circum- 
stances, have been more than three thousand effec- 
tually raised ? 

The naval power of the United States consists 
in three half-finished frigates, upon which, in Sep- 
tember, 1796, for want of labourers^ as I believe, 
nothing further was doing. But what is the use of 
ft* naval force, which, at any rate, must remain in- 
considerable? and in case of a war with England, 
the American privateers would always render the 
principal service ; for whatever exertions might 
be made, the American fleet would still be too 
weak to protect their commerce against England. 
I should therefore wonder very much at president 
Washington's proposal to congress, in his speech 
at the opening of the session, on the 7th of De- 
aember, 1796, to raises naval force, if it were not 
clearly his intention to employ it only for the pro- 
tection of the American navigation against the 
French, who are, to be sure, not the strongest 
power by sea, and against whom, only a few ships 
would be necessary. We shall see, however, 
whether the Americans will be in a condition to 
accomplish even these few; besides which, the j 


sums necessary for the purpose might have been 
better employed. 

A respectable system of defence would, unques- 
tionably give the nation more stability, and more 
political independence. At this time America is 
destitute of soldiers, of magazines, of powder (not- 
withstanding they have powder mills, for pwwder 
costs a dollar and a half a pound), of manufactures 
of anns, See. The militia is totally unfit for service, 
and for the most part unarmed. Even in Ncw- 
England, the little military spirit remarked by tra- 
vellers, immediately after the close of the war, is 
now evaporated. In one word, the country is open 
to the invasion of every enemy, and with a mode- 
rate army, a good general would make a very 
easy conquest of it; as it must have been subju- 
gated during the revolutionary war, as I have 
shewn above, had not a 44 delis ex machine” given 
different turn to affairs. 

A well established and disciplined national mili- 
tia would certainly be preferable to a standing ar- 
my ; but the aversion of the people to every thing 
military is so insuperable, that they will never 
submit to such an arrangement. 

(To be continued . ) 


MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Sir AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

PMOM tHE StrOP OF MESSES . COLON AND SPONDEE . 

AMONG the more excellent poets of the pre- 
sent day, no one deserves a more conspicuous rank 
than William Gifford, Esq. Hayley is a labo- 
rious imitator of Pope, but languidly repeats the 
verses of the master. He has the form of that 
balanced and terse style of poetry, but the essence, 
the fine etlierial spirit, is either lost in diffusion, 
or diluted into weakness. Gifford, on the con- 
trary, rather rivals Pope than mimicks him. His 
verses are not only sweet and sonorous, but they 
are conspicuous for their good sense, and 
for that admirable quality in composition, the 
power of saying much in brief compass, without 
any degree of obscurity. Of those men of letters, 
who are privileged with the conversation and 
friendship of this brilliant writer, a clergyman, by 
the name of Ireland, is honourably distinguished. 
In an imitation of the celebrated Ode to Grosphus, 
by one of the mo6t jocund poets of antiquity, Mr. 
Giffoed has thus classically complimented genius 
and worth. 

IMITATION OF HORACE, 

Lib. II. Ode 16. 

Otivm divot rogat in patente. 

ADDRESSED TO TEE REV. JOHN IRELAND , 

BY WILLIAM GIFFORN, ESQ. 

When howling winds and louring skies 
The light, untimber'd bark surprise, 

Near Orkney's boisterous seas, 

Thetrcmbing crew forget to swear, 

And bend the knees, unused to prayer, 

To ask a little ease. 

For ease the Turk, ferocious, prays. 

For ease the barbarous Russ.. ..for ease 

Which P could ne’er obtain; 

Which Bedford lack'd, amid his store. 

And liberal Clive, with mines of ore. 

Oft bade for.*. .but in vain. 

For not the liveried troop, that wait 
Around the mansions of the great, 

Can keep, my friend, aloof 
Fear, t^at attacks the mind by fits, 

An4 care, that, like a Raven, flit* 

Arppnd the lordly roof. 


O, well is lie, te whom kind Heave* 

A decent competence has given. 

Rich in the blessing sent; 

He grasps not anxiously for more. 

Dreads not to use his little store. 

And fattens on content. 

O well is he, for life it lost. 

Amid a whirl of passions tost; 

Then why. dear Jack, should man. 
Magnanimous Ephemeron ! stretch 
His views beyond the narrow reach 
Of his contracted span ? 

Why should he from his country rut, 
lu hopes, beneath a foreign sun, 

Serener hours to find? 

Was never man , in this wild chace. 

Who changed his nature with his place, 

Aad left himself behind. 

For, winged with all the lightning's speed. 

Care climbs the bark, Care mounts the steed, 

An inmate of the breast: 

Nor Barca's heat, nor Zambia's cold 
Can drive from that pernicious hold 
The too-tenacious guest. 

They, whom no anxious thoughts annoy. 

Grateful, th t present hour enjoy, 

Nor seek the next to knew ; 

To lighten every HI they strive, 

Nor, ere misfortune's hand arrive. 

Anticipate the blow. 

Something must ever be amiss : 

Man has his joys j but perfect blise 
Lives only in the brain. 

We cannot all have all we want; 

And Chance, unasked, to ibis may grant. 

What that has begged in vain. 

Wolfs mtrsvrao oir death, in manhood's bloom, 
Panlet crept slowly to the tomb ; 

Here breath , there fame was given ; 

And that wise Power, who weighs our lives. 

By contras and by pros contrives 
To keep the b? * *rce even. 

To Ties ha gave t me piercing eyes, 

A body. ...iust of Tyd-is* sise, 

A judgment so ind and clear, 

A liberal soul, a thicadbare coat,. 

And forty pou d* a year. 

To me one eye, not over good. 

Two sides, that, u> their coat, have stood 
A ten years hectic cough ; 

Aches, stiches, all the numerous ills 
That swell the devilish doctors' hills. 

And sweep poor mortals off ; 

A coat, more bare than thine j a soul 
That spurns tub crowd's malign controvlj 
A fixed contempt of wrong ; 

Spirits, above affliction's powtt; 

And skill to charm my lonely hour, 

With no inglorious eoag. 

Of the thousand translation* and imitation* of. 
this philosophical ode, which, in the course of a 
life of some reading, I have perused, none, like 
the above, so gratefully relishes of the genuine 
Horatian spirit. We do net see the wrong side of 
the tapestry ; but, in this visit to the 44 rich ward- 
robe" of antiquity, Mr. G. has brought out all the. 
gorgeous, the purple, and the glowing colours* 
The three last stanzas are of inimitable beauty ; 
and, when High-minded Genius, with a cavalier and 
Castilian spirit, congratulates itself, that neither 
ill health, nor humble fortune, coukl compel to 
truckle to the 44 malign controul of the croud," we 
admire the loftiness of the man, not less than the 
elegance of the poet. 


It was long a fashion among the light and un- 
thinking, among those, who dwell afnr ihe manner 
of the Zidoniansj careless and secure , to deride the 
writings, to hint the hypocrisy, or sneer at the fana- 
ticism of Mr. William Law. His undertaking 
an edition of Jacob Bclumm, a moon struck cobkr, 
and his furious philippic ugaiust the players, gf* 
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forded some pretext for the raillery of libertine 
wit. But liis Serious Call y a work of fervent piety, 
has excited the liberal praise of Dr. Johnson ; 
and Mr. Gibbon has thus vindicated the memory 
of a religious recluse, in a mode so candid and 
eloquent, that my readers will not only listen to the 
defence, but, perhaps, read some of the writings 
of Mr. Law. 

In our family, he left the reputation of a worthy 
and pious man, who believed all that he professed, 
and practiced all that he enjoined. The character 
of a nonjuror, which he maintained to the last, is 
a sufficient evidence of his principles in church 
and state ; and thesacrifice of interest to conscience 
will be always respectable. His theological writ- 
ings, w hich our domestic connection has tempted 
me to peruse, preserve an imperfect sort of life, 
and 1 cun pronounce, with more confidence and 
knowledge, on the merits of the author. His last 
compositions are darkly tinctured by the incom- 
prehensible visions of Jacob Behinen ; and hi3 dis- 
course on the absolute unlawfulness of stage enter- 
tainments, is sometimes quoted for a ridiculous 
intemperance of sentiment and language. 4 * The 
axtors and spectators must all be damned: the 
playhouse is the porch of hell, the place of the 
devil's abode, where he holds liis filthy court of evil 
spirits; a play is the devil’s triumph, a sacrifice 
performed to his glory, as much as in the heathen 
temples of Bacchus or Venus, &c. &c.” But 
ilicse sallies of religious phrenzy must not extin- 
guish the praise, which is due to Mr. William 
Law, as a wit and a scholar. His argument,' on 
topics of loss absurdity, is specious and acute, his 
manner is lively, his style forcible and clear ; and, 
had not his vigorous mind been clouded by enthu- 
siasm, he might be ranked with the most agree- 
able nnd ingenious writers of the times. While 
the Bungorian controversy was a fashionable 
theme, he entered the lists, on the subject of 
Christ’s kingdom, and the authority of the priest- 
hood: against the plain account of the Lord’s sup- 
per, he resumed the combat with bishop Hoadley, 
the object of whig idolatry, and oftorv abhorrence; 
and, at every weapon of attack and defence, the 
nonjuror, on the ground, which is common to them 
both, approves himself at least equal to the pre- 
late. On the appearance of The Fable of the 
iites, he drew his pen against the licentious doc- 
trine, that private vices are public benefits, and 
morality, as well as religion, must join in his 
applause. Mr. Law’s master tvork, the Serious Call , 
ii still read, as a popular and powerful book of de- 
votion. His precepts are rigid, but they are 
founded on the gospel ; his satire is sharp, but it is 
drawn from the knowledge of human life ; and 
many of his portraits are not unworthy of the pen 
of La Bruy ere. If he finds a spark of piety in his 
leader’s mind, he will soon kindle it to a flame; 
nud a philosopher must allow, that he exposes, with 
severity and truth, the strong contradiction 
l#e tween the kith and practice of the Christian 
world. Under the names of Flavin and Miranda, 
he has admirably described my two aunts..%.the 
heathen and the Christian sister. 

It is not possible, I am assured by the Editor of 
the Fort Folio, to convey a more luminous ideaoi 
Old school politics, than in the following passage, 
from the writings of one, who was as eloquent an 
author' ns Cicero* aim u much more prescient and 

magnanimous statesman. 

It is said, by their adversaries, that the old poli- 
ticians kn*w bttle of the rights of men ; that they 
lost their wav, by groping about in the dark, and 
iumbbng among rotten parchments and musty re- 
torus. Great lights, they say, are lately obtained 
m the world, and the disciples of the old school, 
mislead of shrowiling themselves in exploded ig- 
uo.'-ace* aurjht to tJk advantage of th« blaze of 


illumination, which is spreading around. It may 
be so. The enthusiasts of this time, it seems, like 
their predecessors in another faction of fanatacism, 
deal in lights.' Hudisras pleasantly says of them, 
they 

«* Have light* where better eyes are blind. 

As big* are said to see the wind.” 

We have heard a great deal, concerning the mo- 
dern lights, but we have not yet had the good for- 
tune to see much of them. They, who have read 
the works of these illuminators of the world, have 
learned nothing more from them, than a lull certain- 
ty of their shallowness, levity, pride, petulance, ig- 
norance, and presumption. When the old authors , 
whom we have read, and the old men, whom we 
have conversed with, have left us in the dark, we 
are in the dark still. We have only to wish, that 
the lovers of innovation may be as happy and pros- 
perous, under the influence of the new light, as 
they once were, under the sober shade of the old 
obscurity. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

the lips of run might mom. hesrt audiscTon. 
[concluded.] 

On the convocation of a new parliament, a few 
months after, Mr. Addington was unanimously re- 
elected, and the subject of the impeachment soon 
afforded a very apposite opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of his talents and industry, more especially 
when the question was agitated, whether the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, Esq. subsisted 
subsequent to the dissolution of Parliament ? 

Mr. Speaker, on this occasion, rose to state to the 
Committee the result of the best research into pre- 
cedents that he had been able to make, and this was 
decidedly in favour of the impeachment remaining 
in statu quo . He traced the growth and develope- 
mentof the principleof impeachment from the reign 
of Edward IV. and shewed clearly, that, as far as 
regarded the effect of a dissolution, it was precisely 
the same for impeachments as for writs of error and 
appeal. He produced various instances of writs of 
error not abating prior to 1673, and contended that 
the report of the Lords’ Committee, and the resolu- 
tion of the Lords at that time, which had remained 
unquestioned ever since, were founded on prece- 
dents, and what were clearly understood to be the 
practice of Parliament ; that the report and resolu- 
tion of 1678, respecting the continuance of an im- 
peachment after a dissolution, was founded on that 
of 1673, because both impeachments and writs of 
error were so strictly connected in principle, that it 
was impossible to make a distinction between them ; 
that the resolution of 1673 could not hare been 
adopted merely as a colourable foundation for the 
resolution of 1678, because, when the former was 
passed, it was impossible that the case to which the 
latter applied could have been foreseen; and that, 
when Lord Danby applied to the Court of King’s 
Bench to be bailed alter the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, the court recognised the doctrine, that the 
impeachment did not fall to the ground in conse- 
quence of the dissolution, as the known and esta- 
blished law of Parliament. On the precedents of 
1685, by which this resolution, as far as respected 
impeachments, was reversed, he observed, that it 
was of no authority, the Commons having been cor- 
ruptly chosen, and wholly devoted to the couit ; the 
principal evidence for the prosecution, Titus Oates, 
convicted of perjury, and consequently incompetent; 
and the resolution itself passed without examination 
of precedents, not generally with express limitation 
to the particular case. 

In like manner Mr. Addington shewed, from the 
cases of Lords Salisbury and Peterborough, in 1690, 
that it was t ken understood to be the law of Parlia- 


ment, that impeachments do not abate by a dtsseiu-. 
tion, and that, after much delay and management, 
they were at last discharged by a resolution strictly 
applicable to their particular case, and in no respect 
aiiecting the central question. The same argument 
he deduced from the case of Lord Oxford in 1717, 
as far as that case went. The House, he remarked, 
would do well to consider how far their undoubted 
right might be affected by the doubt which appoint, 
ing a committee to search for precedents would im. 
ply. Let the friends of Mr. Hastings remember, 
that his case was unconnected with the general ques- 
tion ; that if it were proper for the House to pro- 
ceed against him, the renewal of the impeachment 
would be a greater hardship than to take it up where 
it now stood, and that at all events the length of the 
proof, or the magnitude of the crime, could never, 
with any shadow of decency, he suffered to protect 
the criminal. He recommended to the House not 
to put it in the power of the Crown to defeat an 
impeachment by a dissolution, or of the Eords to 
defeat it by delay, which, as they might choose on 
what and how many days they would sit each 
session of Parliament, they might be able to do 
were a dissolution not to do it ; and he exhorted 
them to adopt a line that would acquire honour to 
themselves, and render important service to poste- 
rity, by making “ assurance doubly sure” on the 
only doubt that had ever arisen among the Com- 
mons respecting their own privilege. 

His opinion on this subject, of which we have 
here given an outline, must be allowed by all im- 
partial men to be constitutional: fraught on one 
hand with notions highly salutary in respect to 
public justice, and on the other pregnant with prin- 
ciples calculated to fortify the power and confirm the 
authority of the Third Estate , in respect to the ex- 
ercise of its rights. 

Nor did Mr. A. allow any opportunity to escape 
for maintaining the franchises of the House over 
which he presided ; for, when the Peers, in May 
1791, thought proper to make a trifling alteration 
in a bill*, by which they assumed the initiative 
respecting money, he slated the circumstance to 
the House, and, sifter quoting a precedent, which 
he caused to be read from the Journals of the 8th 
of March 1719* by which it appeared that a simi- 
lar bill, on being sent from the Lords, had been re- 
jected, because it affected the revenue , the Commons 
followed his advice, and refused to proceed with 
the present. 

But the late Speaker did not confine himself to 
what might be termed his official duties . He was 
always an active and efficient member when the 
House sat in a committee, and a chairman regulated 
the debates. Few subjects of great national im- 
portance but were canvassed by him on those 
occasions, and he must be allowed, in general, to 
have added great weight and importance to what- 
ever side he adopted. 

Uniformly acting with Mr. Pitt in all grand 
political questions, it is greatly to be regretted 
that he should have opposed that gentleman only, 
when a question of humanity respecting a misera- 
ble portion of the human race was agitated, and 
have taken part with Mr. Dundas, whose equivocal 
enmity to the slave trade has occasioned its con- 
tinuance, notwithstanding the Commons of Eng- 
land seem to have been pledged for an abolition. 

It is true that Mr. A. termed this traffic* 4 a crime, 
which he had never heal'd mentioned without feeling 
the utmost abhorrence and indignation but it is 
equally true, that he was at the same time feelingly 
alive to the pecuniary interests of the planters and 


• The bill in quest i an was intended to amend the 6th of 
Anne, respecting the reward to he given, x>n the conviction 
t)f felons. The lords had thought proper, on this occasion* 

to diminish the iew ai d. 
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mortgagees, who, according to his otfn principles, 
xnust have profited by this crime.” Neither is the 
reasoning to be tolerated, that, k4 if relinquish m by 
us, it might be carried on in a manner more re- 
pugnant to the interests of humanity,” as, if this 
be really ad abominable traffic, the guilt and shame 
ought instantly to be removed. 

But, in order to decide on Mr. A.’s cpnduct,,the 
best mode will be to quote his own arguments, 
premising at the same time* that it is not here 
meant to convey the least suspicion of his sincerity. 

On Monday, April 2, 1792, after two petitions 
had been presented, one from the city of London, 
and the other from the livery of London, against 
the slave trade, Mr. Wilberforce moved the order of 
the day, which was 44 for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to consider 
of the circumstances of the African slave trade.” 
This being done, and sir William Dolben having 
taken the chair, the same gentleman, at the con- 
clusion of a long and elegant speech, moved, 
44 That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
the trade carried on by British subjects, for the 
purpose of obtaining slaves on the coast of Africa, 
ought to be abolished.” Mr. Thornton*, Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, 8cc. were for an 
immediate abolition, while Mr. Dundas, General 
Tarleton, &c. were against it; and to the surprise of 
all men, it so occurred, that the premier found 
himself for the first time in a minority . 

In the course of the debate Mr. Addington deli- 
vered his opinion, the substance of which follows: 

44 The Speaker said, he had never listened with 
greater satisfaction in his life to any speech, than to 
the whole of that just delivered by his right honour- 
able friend (Mr. Dundas), who had relieved him 
from the utmost pain and anxiety. He declared, 
that he was one of those alluded to by his right hon- 
ourable friend, who had preferred a middle path in 
regard to the abolition of a trade, or rather a crime 
which he had never heard mentioned without feel- 
ing the utmost abhorrence and detestation. Hitherto 
he had been silent on the subject, because he had 
felt that he could not go the length of voting with 
his honourable friend, who had introduced the 
question of the abolition of the trade into that 
House ; but now he had heaid what he could concur 
in with ease to his mind, and satisfaction to his con- 
science. He complimented Mr. Whitbread on 
his eloquent speech, and agreed with him in think- 
ing that the slave trade, however modified, could 
not be defended, because no argument could justify 
the selling of one man for money to the despotism 
of another man, and tearing him away against his 
will from his country, his family, and his friends, 
in order to make him drag out a miserable exist- 
ence in bondage, in a distant country, to which he 
was an utter stranger. While he turned with disgust 
from the hateful trade, he saw the necessity of con- 
sidering the opposite claims, and was also fearful the 
trade, if relinquished by us, might be carried on in a 
manner more repugnant to the interests of huma- 
nity. 

44 He thought these opposite interests would be 
in a great degree reconciled by the scheme of 
gradual abolition. He suggested, that the imports 


* In the coarse of this gentleman's speech, he read the 

following tetter from king Xaini-b:izo, in the neighbourhood 
cf Sierra Leone, complaining that some of his relations 
liad been kidnapped and carried off to the West Indies, 
•where they were at present in a state of slavery. “ My 
subjects, and the subjects of other kings, have been stolen 
away, by the inhabitantsof all nations, who visit this coast. 
Three of my own relations have been taken'a* ay by a cap- 
tain Coxc, and sold for slaves; for what reason I know 
wot. 1 never molest the property or person of others. 1 
Hve tbenatives ofGrcat-Bt itain....! have borne many insults 
from them, which have occasioned me to be silent so long. 
Whether l shall see my relations again I know not; but 
those, who took them, will be called to account for their 
actioni, one day or another.” 


of slaves into the islands should be limited <o**en 
or twelve years. He contended that negroes, not- 
withstanding the difference of their colour, ought 
to be regarded as human creatures. He condemned 
the slave trade as*a measure he had always ab- 
horred. The nervous eloquence of his honourable 
friend reculled to his memory the observation of a 
very venerable and eminent judge, now in retire- 
ment and in the vale of years (Lord Mansfield), 
who, when charged with showing too much lenity 
to a rebel lord, said, that he knew no language 
which could add guilt to treason. In the same view 
he knew no language which could add to the horrors 
of the slave trade ; and the proposition now before 
them would undoubtedly tend to prevent man from 
preying upon man. 

Mr. Addington said, the present state of the 
negroes in the West India islands certainly was in- 
adequate to the necessary supply to do the work of 
the planters; there was too unequal a comparison 
between the males and females: he not only there- 
fore considered an immediate abolition of the im- 
portation of the African negroes as impolitic, but 
Should think a : duty on the importation of male 
negroes would operate asabounty on the importation 
of female slaves, and in a few years the defect would 
be supplied. Mr. Dundas’s proposition, Mr. 
Addington said, appeared to him to be such as 
could not be opposed by any rational objection; he 
agreed with him in the whole of it, one point except- 
ed, viz. the making of those negro children free 
who were born of slaves. He thought rather, that 
they should have their freedom after a period of 
service often or fifteen years, to pay their masters 
for the expense of rearing and educating them. A 
bounty for such as should rear more children, bear- 
ing a proportion to the sexes, payable to such negro 
fathers, might, he conceived, produce the most salu- 
tary effects, and greatly tend to increase the popula- 
tion of the negroes. He declared he did not think 
his right honourable friend would have submitted 
his ideas to the House, if he had not meant to state 
them afterwards in the form of a substantial propo- 
sition : he therefore hoped that his honourable 
friend’s motion (Mr. Wilberforce’s) would not be 
adopted, but that his end would be answered by 
other means*.” 

Notwithstanding the eloquent efforts of Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox on the other side, which flashed con- 
viction throughout the whole extent of the kingdom, 
we find Mr. Addington persevering in his opinions. 
When Mr. Dundas, on Friday, April 27, 1792, 
moved the order of the day, which was for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to consider of the further means for 
the abolition of the slave trade, this was granted, 
and Mr. Beaufoy was called to the chair. The first 
resolution was then read, viz. 44 That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that it shall not be law- 
ful to import any African negroes inttf the British 
colonies or plantations in ships owned or navigated 
by British subjects, at any time after the 1st of 
January 1800.” After Mr. Hobbart and Lord 
Mornington had delivered their opluions, the 
Speaker rose, and began by observing, that, 44 hav- 
ing, in a late debate on the subject, voted that the 
slave trade ought to be gradually abolished , he thought 


• Mr. Fox immediately followed Mr. Addington, and, to 
adopt the language of one of the reporters, 44 in a most able 
and animated speech, reprobated the suggestions of Mr. Dun- 
das and Mr. Addington, pronouncing what had fallen from 
them to be the most formidable and alarming opposition 
that bad yet been offered, to the important question of the 
abolition of the slave trade. He arose, therefore, with an 
anxious desire to relieve the painful sensations of hh mind, 
and to do away the deceptions and delusions that were en- 
deavoured, not inrent iortaily he believed, to be ret before the 
eyes of the public, to misguide and mislead their judgment, 
and the judgment of that house,’’ &c. 

* . 


it his duty to state to the Committee the ideas he 
entertained on the mode of carrying that resolution 
into effect. 

4i The interval between the resolution, that the 
trade be abolished* and the period at which the 
abolition would take place, he admitted to be a 
most dreadful interval, lie had, Mr. Addington 
declared, stated the trade to be abandoned ; and , 
he begged to remind the committee, and he im- 
plored them to consider the circumstance, that he 
never had mentioned one word as to the justice of 
the trade; but he had merely noticed the justice of 
those claims, that might be made by the persons, 
who would be affected by its abolition. If the in- 
terests of the planters were abandoned, the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, he was convinced, would 
never be effected. How was it possible, he asked, 
when the means of population were taken away, to 
supply the deficiency? How could they fill the 
chasm that they created? What he had stat- 
ed, Mr. Addington declared, was the result of 
his real sentiments, of his real opinion. In certain 
conditions of society, there were, he observed, 
combinations of justice, of policy, of humanity, and 
of interest, that rendered it almost impossible to 
look to the ultimatum , or he should rather say the 
maximum , of one, wijthout counteracting that of the 
other ; the question was not, he said, between blood 
and gold , nor between what now actually was, and 
what might be hereafter, but it was whether an 
immediate or a gradual abolition would best effect 
the object the committee had in view : for his part* 
he thought that object too would be most safely 
and certainly attained, by protracting the period 
of abolition ; and therefore he wished 1796 were 
the year proposed, instead of that contained in the 
amendment. 

44 On a former night, his right honourable friend 
had argued, from calculations, that, for three or 
four years past the old islands had no occasion for 
further importation ; but their not importing in 
that time might be accounted for, from being uiw 
fortunate in their crops (as was the fact), and the 
increased price of negroes. It could not be argued, 
that they^had no want of negroes,, from their ina- 
bility to purchase* Neither could the statements 
of death be relied on, for it might be supposed, that 
the planters represented the mortality as less than 
it really was, from the desire of obviating the 
charges of cruelty brought against them. 

44 Mr. Addington took notice of the W est India and 
ceded islands, and used a variety of arguments to 
maintain his proposition, apd urged, in particular, 
the danger liable to the mortgagees and others 
concerned in those islands. He decla$£d« (hat he 
perfectly agreed with Mr. Burke’s opinion, as to 
the good effect that must arise from the public 
places of worship, and he strongly recommended 
that mode of civilization, as one of the most effi- 
cacious and certain methods to reform the negroes. 

44 From these considerations, he should opffese 
the present motion, but, if the period were extend- 
ed to the 1st of January, 1796, and the trade left 
open from that time, and free from all restriction* 
he should acquiesce in it. 

44 For the sake of Africa itself, he should also 
wish the abolition to be gradual , that the natives 
of that country might not lose all traffic, until they 
became a little more civilized, and fit for com- 
merce of another kind.” * 

While Mr. Addington was distinguishing him* 
self in the speaker’s chair, by the impartiality with 
which he regulated the debates, and the order ar-* 
decorum with which he conducted the publimary, 
ness, an event, no less sudden than ey/fal change 
occurred, which produced a very li wc n0 w allude, 
in his situation. The evenly ^ j, j 4 colleagues, 
was the resignation ofJ^ guoa5 uatU re, and which 
a measure of a vej- uRlcierUly explained. Whils 
has never yet ^ nx j ou5 ft, j^ow who was to hr the 
all men - ' 
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new minister« the public fesrned, with some degree 
of surprise, that Mr. Addingto. had been sent for 
by the king* and held daily conferences with his 
majesty. This business was at first conducted 
with som£ degree of mystery, one of the royal fa- 
mily* having lent his equipage, in order, if possi- 
ble, to conceal the negociation from the prying eye 
of curiosity. But this was of no avail, for it was 
soon rumoured abroad, and was not upon the whole 
unfavourably received, as Mr* Pitt's administra- 
tion had of late years been supported by the fears 
rather than the love of the people. 

The king's second alarming illness for a while 
protracted the retreat of the then chancellor of the 
exchequer ; but, on his majesty’s convalescence, 
air the necessary arrangements were made, and 
every thing adjusted, seemingly to the entire satis- 
faction of those, who went out, as weM as those, 
who came in. 

Mr. Addington having thus leaped from the 
speaker's chair to the treasury bench, the eyes of 
the whole nation became fixed upon him. It was 
hoped that, after a bloody and expensive war, some 
sincere and decisive measures would be taken, in 
order to produce a peace ; and it must be allowed, 
that the conduct of the new premier, in this in- 
stance, has given greater satisfaction, by its open- 
ness and candour, than the haughty behaviour of 
his predecessors. 

Mr. Addington, however, by his vindication of 
the late administration, has in some measure affili- 
himself to it, and become accountable for its 
eimrs and misconduct. The suspension of the ha- 
beas corpus act; the feeble cry of a conspiracy; 
the production of sealed bags of papers $ the conti- 
nuance of martial law in Ireland, and of the system 
of secret inprisonment in England, have perhaps 
nipped his popularity in the bud, and are thought 
by ^ many to savour too much of the old school • 
On the other hand, it must be allowed, that he has 
entered upon office at a time, and in circumstances 
peculiarly critical. Supported as he is by the 
royal favour and confidence, Mr. Pitt's power is 
ttill considered as paramount, and the rnjites attach- 
ed to the person of the * heaven-bom minister" are 
thought to wait but for the signal to strangle his 
political successor. 

A young nobleman, related to the late premier, 
has' already termed this “ an administration of 
shreds and patches and it has been repeatedly 
asserted, that a. secret understanding subsists be- 
tween the new-and the old ministry s but time 
alone can fully and explicitly develope this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Ad^tfe&ton's first attempt in his financial ca- 
pacity certainly did not come up to the expecta- 
tions of the public, and the bill to disqualify the 
clergy from Bitting in the house of commons, 
would have passed with a far better grace, had ic 
no t exp ressly precluded a manf hostile to his prin- 
ciplQrfrom opposing them in a public character}, 
v^Thc present premier possesses great influence, 
in consequence of the excellence of his character, 
and the high respect he had acquired during the 


* The duke of Kent, 
f Mr. J. H. Tooke. 

* t When the bill in question came before the house of 
peers, a great law lord said, •* he had heard of certain 
rumours, about the authors of this measure, which he could 
4 j 0 t credit, more especially as to its being a matter <f expc - 
At the head of government, was at present placed 
parity a f grozt respectability, of known integrity and 
great digaii yr , ergt * n d c f tried wisdom, in a situation of 
miinite credit td Arduous duty, which he discharged with 
Be would not therefoff. and groat advantage to the public, 
be so prodigal of his repose, that such a character would 
squander it away so profusely, 1 * as to have consented to 
this vety important and eutraordlrffiye been the author of 
begged their lord&hips to believe, :li*t heiA} » be therefore 
aU credit to rumour* of this kind?' * ** disclaimed 
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tim<4-cie acted as speaker. His majesty may be 
said to evince a personal attachment to him, and, 
if report be true, he has presented him with, and 
furnished for him, a house in Richmond park, in 
order to be near him at all times*. 

In private life Mr. A. is particularly amiable. 
He is a sincere friend, an affectionate brother, a 
kind father, and a tender husband. Possessing an 
ample incomef, and being but little devoted to ex- 
pense, he cannot be supposed to be instigated by 
the sordid wish of creating a fortune for himself ; 
and, as his connections} are all in affluent circum- 
stances, he has no poor relations to provide for out 
of the public purse. On the other hand, it remains 
to be proved, whether his abilities entitle him to 
rank as a first-rate statesman ; and a few years.... 
peiiiaps a few months....will determine, whether 
the new minister be destined to confer glory or 
disgrace on the empire ; to subvert or to restore 
the liberties of his country. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

THE price of this paper is five dollars an- 
nually, payable in advance; and the general 
mode of application for it is by letters, post 
paid, to the Editor, No. 25, North Second- 
street, Philadelphia. 

But, to meet the wishes of many, the Edi- 
tor has deputed the following gentlemen to 
receive subscriptions, and who are fully em- 
powered to receipt for the same: 

At Boston, Massachusetts, Jonathan 
Hastings, Esq. post-master. 

‘ At Salem, do. John Dabney, Esq. do. 

At New-York, B. Sargeant and Co. 

At Baltimore, Mr. George Hill, book- 
seller. 

At Norfolk, Virginia, John Dunn, Esq. 

At Charleston, South-Carolina, Mr. Dodd- 
ridge Crocker, merchant. 

Other agents, in other quarters, will be gra- 
dually selected, as convenience may dictate. 
Meanwhile, gentlemen, in the above-named 
places, or their vicinity, who, either for the 
past or the present year, owe for the 
Port Folio, or who wish to subscribe for that 
paper, will apply to the agents already indi- 
cated. 

The Editor cannot, on this occasion, omit 
to express a very lively , gratitude to many 
individuals, who have not been content, by 
a solitary subscription, to manifest their in- 
dulgence to his paper and its principles, but 


* Until the new mansion be got in order, Mr. Dundas has 
lent him his villa at Wimbledon. 

t He is said to have been left 2000 pounds per annum in 
land, in Berks and Devonshire, at the time of his father’s 
death. 

t Mr. Hilcy Addington, his brother, is in parliament, 
and, as already hinted, waa left a fortune early in life. Of 
his four sisters, one. is married to Dr. Goodenough, a physio 
cian at Oxford; another to the late Mr. Suiton, formerly a 
merchant, who had retired to an estate in Somersetshire; a 
third to Mr. Hoskins, of North Perrot, in Wiltshire, origi- 
nally a clothier; and lastly, the youngest, Charlotte, to Mr. 
Brag ge, a barrister, oue of the members for Bristol, and 
chairman of the cpmmitteof ways and means, and a school- 
ft I lh w of the minister. He himself is married to a lady of 
small fortune and great beauty, by whom be has had several 

children. 

» 


who have, by private muraacet of muck 
kindness, approbated the tenor of his public 
conduct; who have generously scanned, evea 
his prejudices, by the liberal rules of a. catho- 
lic interpretation; who have aided him in 
the conducting of a paper, partial to political 
truth, and elegant literature, and who will 
never cease to cheer him, though he forsakes 
the latent tracts of vulgar popularity, and as- 
sumes a higher, though, perhaps, a perilous 
station. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

OUR Charleston, South-Carolina correspond- 
ent, J. R. is respectfully requested to transmit the 
manuscript he describes to the Editor, wbowii),if 
possible) comply with the wishes of bis corres- 
pondent. The Editor anticipates the receipt of 
an ingenious and salutary work. 

“ Constant i a" is solicited to write in the 
Lounger. Few female writers display a stronger 
vein of good sense, or a more graceful ease of ex- 
pression. 

4t Hollis" has read Tristram Shandy togreit 
advantage. It will be pleasant to the Editor, if 
his friend will transcribe a little more from hit 
manuscript. 

We sometimes love oddity, frolic, and fo% 

Wc relish a joke, and rejoice in a pun. 

The infhntine complaint of Laura, lap f fedh g 
the occasional coldness of her lover* We bawt 
think would greatly edify our readers. lit re- 
commend to Laura a very continued raedtaskA of 
the following lines. They come from a grave 
doctor of the church ; and this fond fair, who wishes 
to live upon lovc y as Giles Gingerbread used to five 
upon learning, is assured, that the following is s 
real, though, to her, it may be a melancholy truth. 

As Flavia in her glass an angel spies. 

Pride whispers in her ear pernicious lies* 

Tells her, while she surveys a face so fine^ 

There's no satiety of charms divine: 

Hence , if her lover yawns, all chang'd appears i 

Her temper, and she melts, sweet soul, in tears. 

She, fond and young, last week her wkb enjoy’d. 

In soft amusement all the night employ'd. 

The morning came.... when Strephon waking, found. 
Surprising sight 1 his bride in tears was drown'd! 

“ What miracle,” says Strerhon, “ makes thee weep F 
" Ah ! barbarous man,” she cries, “ how could rou«- 
sleep/ 19 

Men love a mistress t as they love a feast ; 

How grateful one to touch , and one to taste/ 

Yet, sure there is a certain time of day. 

We WISH OCR MISTRESS AND OUE FBAST AWAY : 

But soon the sated appetites return. 

Again our stomachs crave, our bosoms burn* 

Eternal love let man then never swear ; 

Let women never triumph nor despair ; 

Nor praise nor blame too much the warm or chill ; 
Hunger and love are foreign to the will. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 

COMMON incitements to common minds serve 
as whips to the dray-horse, but the racer will run 
with sufficient speed without them, and, in the 
generosity of his nature, would indignantly spurn 
at their application to his side. 

Dunces, it is generally believed, are not the least 
happy of mankind. Though unable to afford 
much pleasure to others, they are commonly 
pleased with themselves in a high degree. A 
smile of self applause accompanies all their words 
and actions. If laughed at by others, they mistake 
derision for congratulation. The proud man’s 
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contumely affects them not. Nothing but real 
pain gives them real sorrow. They have no ima- 
ginary iHs, that shadowy train, which haunts the 
ingenious. They hare none of those fine sensibi- 
lities, which torture the feeling heart with unspeak- 
able agony. Let them have food in abundance, 
and a sufficiency of raiment and money, and, with 
a wisdom, which philosophers have vainly pre- 
tended to, they are perfectly satisfied. 

There is no reason to believe that they will not 
succeed in the world. Fools, it is proverbially 
said, have fortune. Some substantial re asons may 
be assigned to account for the adage ; unfeeling and 
unreflecting men of duM parts me not hurt by re- 
pulses and disappointments. Break their web, 
and they begin it again, with all the patience of a 
Dutchman. They know no nice scruples of punc- 
tilious honour. They have no superabundant 
delicacy to prevent their importunity to those, who 
can promote their interest. They prosecute their 
claims with exemplary perseverance. A flat re- 
fusal, or a downright insult, strikes them with no 
more effect than a tennis ball the rock of Gib- 
raltar. . 

It seems to be the will of Providence, that, com- 
paratively speaking, few should possess the glori- 
ous endowment of genius m a superemment de- . 
gree. All great excellence must, indeed, be rare, 
for it would cease to be great excellence, if it were 
common. But let not those, to whom genius is ! 
denied, lament. Genius has its evils, from which 1 
they are exempted. It is envied, it is exposed to 
a thousand pains and penalties from the injuries of t 
those, who, not knowing'or not regarding the irrita- 
ble niceties sf its sensibility, rudely strike the tre- * 
mulous fibre, whenever they approach it. It is of too 1 
fine and subtle a nature fbr the tumults and agita- 
tions of a world, madly rushing on in the vulgar 
pursuits of avarice and ambition. Unguarded by 
discretion, bf which it is often too proud to acknow- 
ledge the . dominion, it too often causes a life of 
misery, and a premature dissolution. 

Let it also be remembered by those, who are 
conscious of inferiority to their fellow creatures, 
that all distinctions, whether civil, natural, mental, 
or corporeal, all but superiority of virtue, will short- 
ly cease ; and that it is expressly declared, on the 
highest authority, that to whom much has been 
given, of him much will be required ; a declaration, 
which, if duly impressed, might afford comfort 
to the dunce, and cause the genius to tremble. 

One of the German didactic writers advises the 
student to take great care lest he should lose much 
time in sleep. He advises him to have an alarm- 
clock by his bedside, but if that is not to be conve- 
niently procured, to lay stones and bits of wood in his 
bed, and under his side, which, though he will not 
ifecl them much at first, may, after an hour or two, 
*11 him to the quick, and cause him to get up of 
is own accord! What an enthusiasm of applica- 
tion ! not content with spending the day in labour, 
lie wished the student to lose the sweets of repose, 
*nd almost literally to plant thorns on his pillow ! 
No pursuit but that of virtue can require such aus- 
terity ; and even virtue, in her most rigid exaction 
of discipline, listens to reason, and leans to mode- 
ration. When she deserts them, she becomes fa- 
naticism, and hurries her mistaken votaries to 
madness and misery. 

Richardson’s favourite character, Grandison, is 
T^aiich too formal to be a favourite with the women 
Yn goneral, and there is somewhat of prudery in 
his heroines, that prevents them from being fa- 
vourites with the men. But this author describes 
the operation of the passions with a truth and mi- 
nuteness, that evince a great knowledge of human 
nature* The madness of Clementina is delineated 


with the pencil of a great master. Nothing can 
be more affecting than the distresses of Clarissa. 
He was conscious that his strength lay in the pa- 
thetic, and by this, perhaps, he was led to prolong 
scenes of sorrow, till the spirits of the reader are 
fatigued, and the luxury of sympathy is over- 
powered. The striking and animated character of 
Lovelace is supported to tlie last with* wonderful 
spirit. It is easy for an author to declare that his 
hero is possessed of an infinite deal of wit and 
pleasantry, invention and eloquence. To make 
him display those qualities through a great variety 
of scenes is very difficult, yet it has been executed 
by this author in the most successful manner. 
Richardson himself was undoubtedly convinced, 
that all those accomplishments, with the addition 
of youth, beauty, and the most undaunted intrepi- 
dity, would not prevent the profligacy, perfidy, and 
shocking cruelty of Lovelace from rendering him 
odious to every reader. In this, perhaps, he was 
mistaken. The brilliant colours, in which Love- 
lace is painted, is too apt to fascinute the imagina- 
tion, and may have secured him a comer in the 
hearts of some young women of character, in spite 
of his crimes. As for young men, ifnone of them 
had ever attempted to imitate the profligacy of 
Lovelace, but those, who possessed his accomplish- 
ments, the exhibition of his portrait would do lit- 
tle harm. But there is reason to fear, that some, ; 
with the first only, and with a slender portion of 
the second, have sometimes attempted to pass for | 
complete Lovelaces. r 

The clergy have confessedly handed down the 
torch of science from generation to generation, 
which, without their care, might have been long j 
ago extinguished. [ 

Many of our editors repine that Mr. Duane, by . 
the profits of stationary , sold only to republicans, 
and of an Aurora, the advocate of administration, 
obtains a splendid income ; this is in course ; this 
is natural ; Mr. Duane has paid the price for jaco- ’ 
bin patronage. | 

It happens that those, who bestow preferment, 
are not so likely to bestow it on merit, of which j 
they are often but incompetent judges, an on a sub- ! 
mission to their will, and a subserviency to their ! 
purposes of avarice and ambition. The dog that 
fawns, it is remarked, gets more bones and frag- 
ments from his master’s table, than the surly mas- 
tiff, who barks and growls, yet guards the house 
from the midnight depredator. 

A speculative philosopher, like Thomas Jeffer- 
son, weighed in the scales of reason, against the 
practical wisdom of Edmund Burke, kicks the 
beam, like a gossamer, that floats in the air, ba- 
lanced with a wedge of bullion. 

Dr. Vicesimu6 Knox, a clergyman of much ce- 
lebrity in the walks of literature, has thus fervently 
commended maritime merit. 

The sun, in his whole progress through the 
heavens, does not behold a class of men more uni- 
formly generous, manly, and brave, that the accom- 
plished British sailor. 

Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, draws 
the following pretty picture of the “ green s*!gy 
banks" of a u sweet winding” stream. 

If so be the angler catch no fish, yet he hath a 
wholesome walk by the brook side, pleasant shade, 
by the sweet silver streams; he hath good air, 
and sweet smells of fine fresh meadow flowers ; he 
hears the melodious harmony of birds; he sees the 
swans, herons, and many other fowl, with their 
brood, which he thinketh better than the noise of 
hounds, or blast of horns, and aU the sports that 
they can make. 
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The following well describes the various merits 
of Dr. Parr’s celebrated “ Spital Sermon.” 

There is in k all the perspicuity of Tillotson, 
and all the solidity of Clarke, united with the flo- 
rid elegance of Seed, the pathos of Sterne, and the 
copious fluency of Blair. 

A modern satirist thus derides false sensibi- 
lity. 

Belinda is remarkably fond of pathetic novels, 
tragedies, and elegies. Sterne's sentimental beau- 
ties are her peculiar favourites. She cannot bear 
the idea of killing animals for food. She detests 
the sports of fishing and hunting, because of their 
ineffable cruelty. She is ready to faint when her 
coachman whips his horses, when they will not 
draw up hill ; and she actually fell down in a fit, on a 
gentleman’s treading on her favourite cat's tail, 
as he eagerly stooped to save her child from fall- 
ing into the fire. She wrote a sublime deification 
of an earth-worm, which she once accidentally 
crushed as she was endeavouring to rescue a fly 
from a spider. It concludes thus : 

But cease to weep... no more to crawl 
To the dark earth beneath yon wall. 

On snow white pinions thou shalt rise. 

And claim thy place in yonder skies. 

Set Belinda's Effusions of Sentiment . 

If men of genius were content sometimes to re* 
main in the shade, they would with more advan* 
tage come forth into sun-shine, and find the bright- 
ness intercepted by fewer clouds. 

nimiriavG match. 

Plymouth , Feb., 14. 

A most extraordinary feat of active running was 
performed by lieutenant Rowan, of the twenty- 
ninth regiment of foot, quartered at Dock barracks, 
on the lines there ; the bet was fifty guineas, the • 
match to be performed in forty-two minutes. 
Lieutenant R. dressed in a flannel jacket, set off 
from Clarence street, No. 4, at eleven o’clock, cl 
m. a man of war’s ten-oared barge was in waiting 
at Mutton Cove. Lieutenant R. crossed the pas- 
sage, jumped over the barge on the beach, ran up 
the very steep hill of Maker’s Heights to the 
middle barracks, in presence of several officers, 
touched the barrier, ran down the hill, jumped 
into the boat, crossed the passage again, and re- 
turned to No. 4, Clarence-street, in forty minutes, 
apparently without fatigue. The distance is, ex- 
clusive of the passage, two miles and a half to 
Maker’s barracks, and two miles and a half back 
to Clarence-street. [ London paper . 

A curious instance of swindling detected, and 
yet effecting its purpose, occurred a few night* 
since :....A shop-keeper in Edinburgh, having re- 
tired to his back-shop, left the charge of the. front - 
apartment to a faithful dog. A genteel dressed 
woman soon after entered, and, without ceremony, 
laid hold of a parcel, which had been left to bo 
called for by a customer. The dog, true to his 
charge, with as little ceremony, laid hold on the 
thiei^ who dropped the parcel, and screamed aloud. 
The shop-keeper instantly came forward, beat the 
faithful guardian of his property, released the wo- 
f man, and, satisfied with some trifling question, 
which she put as an excuse for her €*41, politely 
apologized for the rude reception she had experi- 
enced. More civil still, observing the parcel on 
the floor, he requested to know whether she had 
1 dropped it. Receiving, of course, an answer in 
the affirmative, the parcel was politely delivered 
to her, received with equal .politeness, and, with 
many expressions of thanks, the lady walked off, 
unmolested, with her booty. 

l/bid. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT F0LI9. 


Mr. Ol»school, 
sin, 


An absence in Europe, for ten months, has prevented my 
troubling you with any of my productions : but, since l am 
returned! I observed in your files, that you are pleased to 
invite me. Judge of the following. G. U. U 

Baltimore, May 16 , 1802 . 

TO A YOUNG LADY, 

•V READING IN HER MEMORANDUM BOOK 

.. When 1 die, may not one heart be griev’d. 

And not one tear bedew my lonely tomb." 

HAMMOND. 

AND is it then Maria’s wish to die, 

Without one flow’ret strew’d upon her bier; 
Forgotten in the mouldering tomb to lie, 

Unhail’d by love’s or friendship’s soothing tear i 

Have the world’s cares so early touch’d thy breast, 
Has its ingratitude assail’d thy heart ? 

That thou should’st wish, by secret thoughts op- 
prest, 

From all its social joys at once to part? 

Has it been thine the deadly pang to feel, 

That springs incessant from the wounds of love ; 
By law condemn’d thy sufFrings to conceal, 

From him, who only could thy pangs remove ? 

Oh ! then I pity thy distressing fate 

For 1 have felt the anguish of the flame ; 

Have known the tortures of the lover’s state, 

Nor dar’d my anguish nor my love proclaim . 

But thou hast never known false friendship’s guile ; 

Love never yet has mark’d thee as his prey ; 

I know it by the cver-placid smile, 

That from thy bosom sheds Its cloudless ray . 

Yet should the pains of silent love be thine. 

Or hadst thou fall’n in falsehood’s subtle snare ; 
Not all the evils, which in both combine, 

Should give the youthful bosom to despair. 

How then can’st thou, whilst innocent and gay, 

And young and lovely and by allbelov’d, 

With every joy of life to own thy sway, 

By the cold misanthrope’s desires be mov’d, 

Misanthopy’s a weed of pallid hue, ■ 

That grows neglected in the desert a gloom ; 

No sun e’er cheers it, and no soft ning dew 

Falls on its branch, or gives its leaves perfume 

Yet what besides could e’er desire to fall, 

Like the rude bramble in the forest’s shade, 

Or like the stone from yon lime ruin’d wall, 

No eye to mark the Vacuum it made. 

Were life resolv’d into the narrow span 

Of mortal years, and fill’d with mortal pain, 
What thought could cheer the parting hour or 

man? . 

No friend to mourn him, and no heaven to gam. 

No....the fond hope, which tens that after death 
Our mern’ry here shall live, or soul above, 

Clads us beneath the latent throb of breath, 

And shews how easy 'tis from earth to move. 

Then banish from thy mind this sullen care, 

Nor yield thy soul to her corroding chain ; 

Reca] the accents of unfelt despair, 

And shock notnature with a wish so vain. 

Yes it is vain.... for on thy silent grave, . _ 

Shall Friendship mourn the virtues it immures, 
There agonized Love shall nightly rove, 

And tell thy shade the sorrows he enduies, 
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O thou wilt smile ; the beam of pure delight. 

Shall to thy eyes more heavenly lustre give, 

As from the world thou tak’st thy lasting mght. 

To know that in their hearts thou still shalt live. 

And when thy sacred spirit hovers round 
The throne of pure beatitude above, 

Pleas’d wilt thou listen to the flattering sound, 
That wafts the faith of unabated love. 

FERDINANDO. 


FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

TO ELIZA. 

»TIS not those eyes, that sparkle fire, 
That breast, which pants with soft desire, 
The rose’s, or the lily’s hue, 

Alone that charm, dear girl, in you; 

No 1 with more rapture I descry 
The tear that stands in Pity’s eye. 

With all those charms of form and face, 
A winning smile, a soften’d grace, 

A manner frank, devoid of pride, 

And dimple Nature for thy guide, 

O! never let that beauty die, 

The tear that stands in Pity’s eye. 


Ao. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
the maid of donalblayne. 

A SCOTTISH BALLAD . 


JEolc siste mints, tumidique residitc ductus 
lnnocuz faveamt ponius et aura rati, 


OVID. 


« THE dashing surges gently break, 

The moon illumes the watery plain, 

The zephyrs fan the sails. Awake, 

My biue eyed maid of Donalblayne. 

a My soul disdains each meaner art, 

No studied terms my passion prove, 

While warm with life, thy Malcolm’s heart 
Shall beat with never-dying love. 

“ A captive at thy feet I’ve sigh’d, 

Five tedious years I’ve sued in vain; 

Then bless these arms my bonny bride. 

My blue-eyad maid of Donalblayne.” 

The lovely maid descended slow, 

And pac’d the stairs with cautious tread, 

She felt her kindling blushes glow, 

And thus in fait’ring accents said : , 

“ And must I pass the salt sea wave ? 

And must I quit a woman’s fears . 

Must I, an exil’d outcast, have 

A father’s curse, a mother’s tears . 

« And shall I,wand’ring on the deep, 
Glenalpin’s boasted lineage stain? 

And leave an aged sire to weep 
His faithless maid of Donalblayne . 

a And wilt thou love me, gentle youth, 

When these few charms for aye are flown . 

<c feweet maid this heart with love and truth 
Shall ever beat for thee alone.” 

No footstep stirr’d, the winds were hush d, 
Each eye was clos’d in balmy rest. 

To Mariou’s arms Lord' Malcolm rush d, 

And cia$p’d the trembler to his breast. 


The vessel swept the dimpled tide, 

And bounded lightly o’er the main. 

But Marion hung her head, and sigh’d 
A long adieu to Donalblayne ! 

The Kelpie*, from his coral cave, 

Beheld the gallant vessel glide, 

And destin’d to a watery grave 

Lord Malcolm and his bonny bride! 

He sprang up from his dark abode, 

He bade the blasts the sea deform ; 

On whirlwind's wings sublime he rode, 

And furious urg’d the howling atom*. 

Lord Malcolm saw the bursting wave, 
Impending with resistless sweep; 

It ’whelm’d the shatter’d batk, and gave 
Its tumbling burden to the deep. 

Young Malcolm stemnfi’d the boiling t de, 
And long thfc lovely Marion bore ; 

Then clasp’d in death his bonny bride, 

And struggling sank to rise no more. 

The clouds dispers’d, the morning blush’d, 
The orb of day majestic beam’d, 

The winds in softest sleep were hush’d, 

And bright the liquid mirror gleam’d. 

Rage fir’d Glenalpin’s haughty soul, 

He curs’d Duncathmore’s hostile Thane ; 

“ Thy ruffian hand,” he cried, “ hath stole 
My child, the flower of Donalblayne !” 

He saw the wreck, he sought the strand, 
Where breathless corses mingled lay ; 

He knelt upon the wave-beat sand, 

And clasp’d his Marion’s lifeless clay. 

He climb’d the sea rock’s bustling brow, 
Exulting mark’d the dashing wave; 

Then cast one frenzied look below, 

And rush’d, unbidden to the grave ! 

With silver splendour o’er the tide, 

When steals the moon's enamour’d beam, 
Their shrouded ghosts will wailing glide. 
Beneath the wan and chilly gleam. 

O’er ocean, when the midnight bell 
Its sad and sullen murmur flings, 

Will Marion strike, with wildest swell, 

Her shadowy lyre’s fantastic strings. 

The fisher oft, whose fear- struck eyes 
See lights illume the restless main, 
Suspends his dashing oar, and cries, 

Alas ! sweet maid of Donalblayne • 


► The water-fiend. Vide Collins’S Ode on the Supersti- 
tions of the Highlands. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESq. 

No. XXIII. 

ro SAMVEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 

BIN, 

IN reading your 22d number, my attention was 
taken by some remarks on novels, under the signa- 
ture of J. D. I read his letter to Samuel Saunter 
more than once, as the subject has always had 
some interest with me, but am sorry to confess, 
that I do not very clearly comprehend his mean- 
ing. It seems, however, to be his purpose to de- 
cry the writings of Richardson, and to show, that 
Le Sage, Smollet, and Fielding are much better 
teachers of morality than he. For this end, he 
tells us, that the former exhibits improbable scenes, 
characters too perfect for imitation, and exalts the 
brilliant and heroic qualities, generosity, benevo- 
lence, and compassion, on the ruins of the humble 
and unostentatious, but more solid and useful vir- 
tues, of prudence, ccconomy, justice. The 
latter, on the contrary, exhibit manners and cha- 
racters, whose prototype is in nature ; they place 
their personages in scenes, that may actually occur 
in real life ; by shewing the errors into which pas- 
eion may betray us, they tend to render virtue 
amiable, and vice odious. This appears to be the 
meaning of your correspondent: yet I state this 
meaning with diffidence. I suspect myself of mis- 
apprehension, not only because the style of J. D. 
is not remarkably clear, but because these senti- 
ments are very strange in one, who has read either 
of the works of any of the authors mentioned. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the article of 
probability . Yet it is difficult to say any thing on 
this head, for where is the standard of probability ? 
Each one must judge of the fidelity of any portrait, 
by his knowledge of the original. How far a nar- 
rative truly represents the general lineaments of 
human nature, each one must judge, from his op- 
portunities of knowing himself and others. It is 
by this process that I think myself to have disco- 
vered Richardson to be the most perfect, various, 
and vivid painter, that ever took pencil in hand ; 
that no other ever pourtrayed a greater number and 
variety of figures, with more vividness , minuteness , 
and accuracy . In this opinion I shall not be sur- 
prized, if another differ from me ; nor do I know 
in what way to discuss the question with an adver- 
sary. Each one must appeal and rely on his own 
experience, nor will nor ought he to admit of any 
other decision. 

Your correspondent tells us, indeed, that Richard- 
son's are 44 faultless monsters;” by which I would 
suppose he would insinuate, that hit personages 
arc too goad to be natural. One cannot but smile 
al ti.is objection, when wc recollect, that there is 
ox?iy one character in each of his three complicated 
piccesi whom the writer intended to represent as 


very excellent . None of them are, in a rational 
estimate, nor were designed by the author to be, 
faultless . Besides these three, all his characters 
are examples of that mixture, which J. D. thinks 
so beneficial to the reader. As in the persons of 
Pamela, Clarissa, and Grandison, the writer in- 
tended to exhibit very excellent beings, it was re- 
quisite to diversify the scene, by the introduction 
of characters, of different degrees and kinds of 
merit, compounded in different ways, of good and 
bad. In Pamela and Clarissa, indeed, the great 
objection has been, that the scene is too full of de- 
pravity. Almost all the actors, but one, are selfish, 
depraved, and inhuman; one of them, indeed 
(Lovelace), to a degree almost surpassing credibi- 
lity. There are many, who, judging from their 
own hearts, pronounce the wickedness of Lovelace 
to be more flagrant than man can ever sink to. 
This opinion, though erroneous, is still somewhat 
creditable to the character of those, who adopt it. 
But what shall we say to those, who, as is natural 
to all of us, infer, from their own feelings, that the 
transcendent virtue of Grandison is impossible, or, 
as they phraze it, out of nature ? Unhappy it is, 
that so many people should consider any great 
effort of disinterestedness and magnanimity, as un- 
natural and superhuman. 

It is remarkable, that the union of vicious and 
agreeable qualities, of crimes and talents, in Love- 
lace, has been thought to stand in need of vindica- 
tion, on the same grounds as those, which J. D. 
adopts in defence of his favourites. The vindica- 
tion, indeed, is superfluous: nobody, but one al- 
ready depraved beyond the reach of amendment, can 
find, in Lovelace, any thing provoking imitation . 
The whole texture of the story tends to nothing 
but to convince us, that wit and genius become 
the more signally disastrous to the possessor, as 
they are allied with malice and revenge. If 
Richardson’s two first works be blameablc, as ex- 
hibiting too rueful and shocking a picture of human 
calamity and wickedness, amply has he atoned for 
these faults, by displaying, in his third perform- 
ance, the sublime and transporting picture of a 
good, great, and wise man. And yet Grandison’s 
virtues are called forth by the faults and miseries 
of others, so that the work is far from being a tissue 
of faultless characters, and magnanimous actions. 

What J. D. says about Richardson’s 44 contrast 
between one virtue and another; a war of duties, 
where the cardinal duties are made subordinate to 
the shewy and extraordinary ones; filial duty to 
love and friendship ; prudence, justice, ceconomy, to 
; benevolence, generosity, compassion,” I do not well 
know what to make of it. These are the common 
objections to the trash of modern novels, but no 
one, I imagine, who ever read Richardson, could 
dream for a moment that they are applicable to 
him; on the contrary, the pictures, which he 
draws, are directly opposite to this. The palm i* 
invariably bestowed by him on the social and do- 
mestic virtues, on piety, filial duty, humility, and 
charity. The good child, parent, consort, unu 
friend, are the portraits oil which this writer loves 
to dwell with complacency. He must be strangely 
mistaken, who imagines that Richardson was w hat 


is vulgarly called a sentimentalist . The inunda- 
tion of froth and sentiment, in the form of novels, 
which cover, in this age, the shelves of our lib- 
raries, has taken place in direct contempt and de- 
fiance of the precepts and example of Richardson. 

As to Fielding and Smollet, I must willingly 
admit the pretensions of the former to the praise 
of a faithful copyist of nature. In his three works, 
the course of events and the completion of the 
personages are sufficiently probable; yet, if the 
excellence of the character be any proof of its im- 
probability, I am afraid that Fielding will be as open 
to objection as Richardson. In Alworthy, Ame- 
lia, and Joseph Andrews, the author has evidently 
given us his notions of a perfect character. Thus 
it appears, that the principal personages, in two 
of his pieces, and a very important one in his third 
and greatest performance, are the “faultless mon- 
sters,” whom J. D. so much condemns. I will 
leave your correspondent to prove what pernicious 
and immoral influence such models of purity, mag- 
nanimity, and generosity must have upon the 
reader ; but I think he must confess, if he has read 
both authors, that the objection arising from this 
source is just as applicable to Fielding, as to 
Richardson. 

It is unlucky for your correspondent, that the 
objection he urges against Richardson and his 
followers, is only applicable to his favourites. 
Fielding’s heroes, if Jones and Amelia's husband 
deserve that exclusive name, are only saved from 
contempt and aversion, by the courage, generosity, 
and candour which distinguish them. These qua- 
lities there are, that, in spite of their follies and 
vices, make them regarded, by some, with com- 
placency and approbation, and constitute the dan- 
ger there is of being led, by their example, to pre- 
fer these shewy and brilliant qualities, to the solid 
and humble merits of “ prudence, justice, and 
ceconomy.” 

As to Smollet, he is far inferior to the other, in. 
every thing but wit. His characters, for the most 
part, are caricatures , whose greatest merit lies in 
their power to make us laugh at their humour and 
extravagance. It w'ould be difficult to point out a 
more profligate and hurtful book than “ Peregrine 
Pickle.” “ Roderick Random” is a tissue of low 
adventures; the history of a man without steadi- 
ness or principle, and who pan be, by turns, a 
gambler, heiress-hunter, sharper, sailor, and sol- 
dier, and I know not what, and who, at last, be- 
comes sober and rich, in a way from which the 
reader can derive no useful instruction. In 44 Count 
Fathom,” there is still prevailing thp same spirit 
of low adventure and chicane. The count is a 
mere cheat and ruffian. 44 Sir Launcelot Greaves,” 
with abundance of coarse, vulgar, and otherwise 
exceptionable scenes, is the most moral and in- 
structive of all Smoljet’s works. It is, however, a 
very lame imitation of Cervantes. 

As to the usefulness of these several perform- 
ances, we must consider, that the tendency of a 
hook of this kind does not consist so much in the 
good ot bad. the prosperous or adverse nature, the 
loftiness or lowness of the incidents and charac* 
ters, but in the light iq which thp author pl^ct$ 
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all these; the inferences which his contrivance 
and arrangement naturally suggest. How differ- 
ently will the same story be told by a pure and a 
profligate narrator? How will the same event in- 
culcate opposite lessons, according to the light in 
which different hands exhibit it? Without enter- 
ing into metaphysical inquiries into the “ why” 
and the w wherefore,” it is evident, that the ten- 
dency of fictitious narrations, and, in truth, of nar- 
ratives of all kinds, depends upon the judgment, 
the taste, and the views of the narrator. 

Smollet’s wit and genius were considerable, but 
his moral discernment was far from being unex- 
ceptionable, and his taste far from being pure. He 
apparently delights in vulgar and profligate com- 
pany, and of simple and sublime virtue he knows 
nothing. u The impulses of sentiment,” ii a 
thoughtless generosity,” seem to be the height of 
his ken* The plain, sober, uniform excellence of 
reason or religion, are not to be looked for in his 
volumes* 

Fielding is coarse, vulgar, and indelicate ; re- 
cruiting officers, courtezans, sharpers, and adven- 
turers, are too much the company to his liking* 
An ale-house kitchen, the humours of a landlady 
and chambermaid, are the scenes most congenial 
to his experience and taste. The pure and the 
sound mind will extract wisdom from every thing, 
and Fielding and Smollet will ever be valued by 
judicious readers, for their wit, their strong and 
vivid portraits of human characters, and the testi- 
mony which their ingenious narrations, with more or 
less energy, afford to the beauty and the usefulness 
of virtue : but the approbation which, with regard 
to them, will be qualified and moderate, will soar 
into something like rapture, at the pathetic and 
varied eloquence, the moral grandeur and sublimity 
of Richardson. In him, they will behold the op- 
posite extremes of vice and virtue depicted with 
equal energy ; the tenants of the cottage and the 
palace, the convent and the brothel, pourtrayed 
with equal truth; and the human character copi- 
ously and vividly painted, as it is modified by the 
differences of sex, rank, age, fortune, religion, and 
country. What chiefly provokes their wonder is, 
that he, who can descend so low, can, by turns, 
ascend so high ; can realize, with equal exactness 
and force, the feelings of greatness and meanness; 
of riches and poverty ; of humility and arrogance ; 
of man and woman ; of servant and master; and of 
vice and virtue. 

If, by some strange alternative, the existence of 
the works of Richardson should become incom- 
patible with that of the productions of all other 
moralists and inventors, I should not hesitate to 
aay..*.“ Let Richardson remain, though all others 
perish.” 

And now, with a full knowledge of all the ridi- 
cule and pity, which such a declaration must draw 
upon me, I conclude with begging your excuse, and 
craving a place for H. E. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA* 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 

FOR 7 HE PORTFOLIO . 
(continued.) 

CHAP. XIX. 

Continuction.;.*No system of national education.. '.Im- 
provements of the land are net effected.:.Emigrations 
from Europe are not encouraged . 

THE congress has not, hitherto, concerned it- 
self at all about a system of national education. It 
has left this subject entirely to the state legis- 
latures, who have likewise effected very little 
to Uns purpose. Pennsylvania has indeed made a 


law, that a public library should be formed, in the 
principal town of every county, from which the 
inhabitants of the district might borrow books, 
without cost, and a public teacher be appointed 
and paid by the state ; but I never met either 
with the teacher or the library in the county 
towns. Probably there was a want of funds, or 
else the law was forgotten. Ten years ago, an 
university for the Germans, called Franklin col- 
lege, was established, by law, in the city of Lan- 
caster. Of this university, there is nothing extant : 
absolutely nothing, but the letters of the law, and 
the paper upon which it is printed. Such is the 
case with most good things in America; it is barely 
ideal ; the execution is altogether wanting. So it 
is with the new cities to be built, with the canals, 
and public roads. Such improvements of the 
country are always attempted to be effected by lot- 
teries, which are adapted to the speculating spirit 
of the nation, and support it : for fifteen or twenty 
per cent are deducted from the prizes, and this 
deduction supplies the fund for the undertaking. 
It is not, however, always sufficient, for the dear- 
ness, of which 1 have already mentioned the 
causes, increases every month. Hence nothing is 
completed. The canal between the Susquehan- 
nah and the Schuylkill is not even begun ; though 
I it has been published in Germany as already com- 
i pleted* Upon the canal between the Schuylkill 
and the Delaware, a little digging has been done ; 
but it is now again neglected : meanwhile the canal 
lotteries have had their course. It seems as if the 
only object of all such plans were to raise lotteries, 
and yet Pennsylvania is quite distinguished among 
her sister states in this respect. A turnpike road 
has likewise been completed from Philadelphia to 
Lancaster, 66 miles long. It is the only one in 
North America. But I return to the education of 
the people. 

The youth grow up in stupidity, and unbounded 
licentiousness. A proper education would be best 
calculated to counteract the evil habits of the peo- 
ple; the mean selfishness, the drunkenness, the 
adulteries, the cheats, the thefts, the brawling, the 
harlotry, the perjuries, 8c c. all which, as Americans 
themselves complain, are spreading more and 
more in the cities, and through the country. In 
free countries, the people should be more polished, 
more moral, and better informed, than elsewhere ; 
because they possess more rights, which they must 
learn to maintain, and not to misuse. In America, 
generally speaking, neither body nor mind is cul- 
tivated ; the youth are suffered to vegetate on, un- 
til they have grown tall enough to marry; at which 
time they beget children like themselves, and then 
sink down amidst material employments and mate- 
rial pleasures, with utter indolence, into the slum- 
bers of death, which come on earlier than in Eu- 
rope. In respect to education, however, the 
New- Englanders distinguish themselves advan- 
tageously among their fellow-citizens* 

Washington, in his speech on the seventh of 
December, 1796, at the opening of the session, 
urgently recommended to congress the erection of j 
a national university, and of a military academy, in 
order, by a homogeneous education, to render the 
young people from all parts of the union more ho- 
mogeneous with one another; a measure alone 
calculated to strengthen the union of the states. It 
is to be doubted whether the congress will put into 
effect the proposal of this enlightened statesman. 

The emigration from Europe has not been in the 
smallest degree encouraged by the federal govern- 
ment* What a progress might the cultivation and 
clearing of the country have made, if it had been ? 
How much would the mass of raw productions, 
and, of course, the articles of exportation, have 
been increased ! how rapidly would the climate 
have improved ! For it may be believed, that dur- 
ing the last eight years, the vices and ibihes of 
Europe would perhaps have driven two millions 


of laborious Europeans to America, if the passage, 
for which the American captains exact such enor- 
mous sums, had been provided for them gratis, by 
hiring ships for that special purpose ; if land, cat- 
tle, instruments of agriculture, and seed had been 
distributed to them gratis; ii certain years of ex- 
emption had been allowed them, after the expira- 
tion of which they should have paid to the public 
a contribution in kind, raised upon their lands, and 
invariably fixed. The nation would thus have been 
repaid richly, and with interest, all the sums ex- 
pended upon these inland colonies. The climate 
and soil would have been ennobled, if I may so ex- 
press myself, by this general culture. The nation 
would have gained immensely in political im pon 
tance and stability by this increased population. 
There are not only to the westward of the Alleghany 
mountains, lands more than enough for^be re- 
ception of these foreigners, but there are likewise 
in those mountains themselves fruitful Tallies yet 
uninhabited, and towards the north-west, a region, 
the cultivation of which would immediately ha- 
prove the climate, are extensive and fruitful forest 
lands. Among these new-comers, those, who 
were related or acquainted with each other, or had 
come from the same country, should have been 
settled together, and the families of every divi&ioa 
should have been obliged to settle dose to 
one another, with their lands bordering «p«n each 
other, whereby the disadvantages of insulated situ- 
ations, for which Europeans are not proper, and the 
attacks of the Indians, would have been provided 
against. The emigrations, however, osdjr of fa- 
milies, or at least of married people, tbrnUd km 
been encouraged, and all possible cam fate" to 
keep off vagabonds. The American gsveramtnt 
gives no encouragement to emigration \ rad, Vn 
particular, views with no favouring eye the settle- 
ment of Frenchmen in the westerly regions; pro- 
bably from the fear that the uneasy spirit of that 
nation might inspire projects of independence : es- 
pecially as the land on the Mis&issipi and Ohio 
formerly belonged to France, under the name of 
Louisiana. If, however, the government has sons 
reason to see with reluctance the migration of 
Frenchmen, it should still have encouraged, in the 
manner above described, that of Germans, and the 
other northern nations of Englishmen and Scots- 
men ; but not that of the lowest class of Irish- 
men. 


CHAP. XX* 

Continuation,;. No gratuitous administration of JuS- 
tlCC '' ». Post-ofice—'Thc government endeavours to 
procure itself partinans by the distribution of nume- 
rous ojfficcs.... Servile imitation of European usages™* 
The diminution of the National Debt still uncertain 
•••• Bank-note system • 

It would have been certainly pleasing to have 
seen in the world one enlightened government, 
which should have made the administration of jus- 
tice gratuitous; which should have paid the 
judges liberally, but without allowing them to draw 
an income from lawsuits ; where every one should 
be obliged to plead his own cause, and thereby the 
tribe of lawyers forever extirpated. The federal 
government did not chuse to assume such a cha- 
racter, and left every thing altogether upon the old 
footing. 

A free circulation of letters, books, newspapers, 
&c. at the expense of the government would have 
been a novel institution, extremely important to 
trade, and to the circulation of knowledge* The 
American government established a post-office; 
but it was for -the purpose of drawing revenue from 
>t, and of having offices to distribute. It seems as 
if generally the government sought to procure de- 
nts, by the means of impost, excise, and post- 
oiikv Oiiices* rhe rate of postage is enormous* 
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Some time ago, letters might be sent by the stage- 
coaches, which could require no pay for the car- 
riage of them* or of newspapers. This is now 
forbidden, so that the revenues of the post-office 
may not be reduced; all which is in imitation of 
European establishments, when the Europeans 
themselves begin tp view with disgust their errors 
hitherto. The Americans will always follow, 
though at a distance, the example of the Europe- 
ans. 

The payment of the national debt has not yet 
been at ail attempted, under the federal govern- 
ment, for Mr. Gallatin maintained in the house of 
representatives, of congress, in the session of 1796, 
that during the eight years of its existence, six 
millions of dollars of new debt had been contract- 
ed* It was determined to inquire into this, in the 
session of 1797. It is remarkable that a fact like 
this should not be ascertained, in a republic, where 
the national accounts are published. But the re- 
duction of the public debt is far less than its aug- 
mentation, in the spirit of this government, and of 
the funding system, which it has adopted; for, ac- 
cording to the greatness of the debt, the number 
of creditors increases, and it becomes their inte- 
rest to support the system and the government, 
under whose protection it was established. Thus, 
the number of its dependents increases with the 
greatness of its debt* 

The congress has left the laws as it found them. 
It will be said, that to regenerate these was the 
duty of the state legislatures ; but the congress 
has not even proposed to them any improvements. 
It has, however, intended to introduce a general 
rule of proceeding with respect to bankruptcy, 
which it expressed in a very extraordinary way, 
“ an uniform system of bankruptcy.” But perhaps 
It was found best to leave the thing as it was, for 
everything still remains upon the old footing. To 
grow rich rapidly, bankruptcy is the most effec- 
tual mode, for in America credit is easily obtain- 
ed. A man concerts with another scoundrel, who 
•hares with him half the plunder, to make over to 
him aH his estate, by means of a judgment bond. 
This is a judicial instrument, which entitles its 
holder to payment before all other creditors. It 
is, in some sort, a first hypothecation. Hereupon 
a bankruptcy ensues ; the bankrupt goes to jail ; 
swears that he does not possess five pounds pro- 
perty; is discharged ; and then all is paid, and the 
Americans declare such a man to be a d— -d 
clever fellow. The two scoundrels divide the 
plunder between them, and from that time their 
circumstances begin to flourish. It often happens, 
however, that the holder of the judgment bond, 
contrary to the agreement, keeps the whole to him- 
self. This happened during my residence in Phi- 
ladelphia. But then he is held in abhorrence by 
all the honourable bankrupts and false swearers, 
and is no longer trusted. The Americans must 
have a sympathetic feeling for bankrupts, for they 
often give them the preference at elections. “ He 
is,” say they, “ an unfortunate gentleman, and 
must have a lucrative office, &c.” 

Upon all these enormities the congress has 
hitherto laid no restraint. An abolition of all cre- 
dit, so that the laws should give no security to pro- 
perty, consisting in debts, would perhaps every 
where, and especially in America, be useful ; it 
would empty the prisons of debtors. In fjne, every 
state has its different laws. In New- Jersey, cer- 
tain crimes are punished with hanging; in Penn- 
sylvania not. Those, who wish to fight a duel, go 
from Philadelphia into Jersey, that ;s, they cross 
the river. All this is gothic anarchy. The asser- 
tion that different climates require different laws, 
should generally be applied only to the extremes 
of climate. The United States are, in this respect, 
not so distant from one another as to require to- 
tally different laws* With respect to slavery ip 


the southern states, congress has done nothing 
at all* 

( To be continued .) 


MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE PORT FOUO. 
ai Author’s evenings. 

MOM tut SHOP or MESSRS* COLON AND SPONDEE. 

THE ensuing criticism upon Junius, that legi- 
timate English classic, as he is justly styled in the 
u Pursuits of Literature,” will be diligently perused 
by men of literary research, when they are appriz- 
ed, that it is the production of one of the first 
classical scholars of the age, and that it has the 
double merit of being both just and new. 

When thousands are in search of fame, and de- 
sirous to attain it by the hardiest exertions, it seems 
wonderful, that any writer, whose works have re- 
ceived unbounded applause, should choose to let 
his name continue in the darkest obscurity..... 
Other reasons, and not the contempt of fame, must 
have prevented him from claiming the glittering 
prize. Fear of resentment from the persons, 
whom he may have censured, or a change in the 
sentiments, which he may have advanced with rash 
confidence, must be the real causes for his prefer- 
ence of concealment to glory. “ I am the sole 
depositary of my own secret,” says Junius; but, 
unless death has sealed it up for ever, it may be 
expected that the secret will burst the bars of its 
sepulchre, when the danger of its escape shall be 
removed by time. 

But the writings of Junius afford, at this period, 
more matter of contemplation to the man of taste 
and literature, than to the politician. More Attic 
than Cicero, more florid than Demosthenes, he has 
reached the desirable point of excellence, where 
the correct stops short of the jejune, and the orna- 
: mented shuns the affected, the diffuse, and the de- 
clamatory. 

No writings, on political subjects, are to be found 
in the English language comparable, in elegance 
of style and composition, to the letters of Junius. 

| Bolingbroke was incorrect and unequal. He has, 
indeed, many spirited passages in his Patriot King, 
and some which bear a resemblance to Junius, but 
which do not equal him. His stream rolls not like 
a majestic river, with undiminished magnificence, 
but tumbles on like a temporary torrent, rushing 
over fragments of rocks and stumps of trees, im- 
peded by bushes, clogged with weeds, and often 
turbid with a muddy comixture. 

. The periodical papers, of the age of Bolingbroke, 
which attracted much attention, during the vio- 
lence of party attachment, exhibit but few speci- 
mens of fine composition. I never found any 
passages extracted from the Craftsman, Cato’s 
Letters, and the rest of that species, which could 
pretend to any remarkable elegance of style or 
manner. Many of them had force of expression, 
and subtil ty of argument, but the best of thejn 
seem not to maintain a place among the English 
classics. They were not formed for duration. 
They may be compared to the puffs and tartlets of 
the pastry cook, which are only good immediately 
after they are drawn out of the oven ; or to some 
kinds of perishable fruit, which are no sooner ripe 
than rotten, which must be eaten immediately, or 
given to the swine** 

Junius, indeed, when he writes on common sub- 
jects, writes like common men. He was one of 
those writers, whose genius js excited by the dig- 
nity of his subject, and rises adequately to the oc y 
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casion. His preface is but of moderate excellence ; 
his Philo-Junius, confessedly written by himself, 
would not have distinguished him from the herd; 
and his notes are worthy of little distinction. 

On the disgrace of lord Mansfield, the duke of 
Grafton, the duke of Bedford, and sir William 
Draper, he has reared a column of fame, more dur- 
able and beautiful than brass or marble. . Those 
exalted personages were unfortunate in the cir- 
cumstance of being coeval with such a writer. 
1 he hand of Genius has disgraced their honours 
with a cross bar, which neither heraldry nor the 
mandate of a monarch can remove. The arrow, 
shot from such a bow, stuck in their sides, never 
to be extracted. Posterity will read their charac- 
ters in the letters of Junius, when friendship and 
party shall be no longer able to wipe off the 
colours that have stained them. I enter not into 
the justice or injustice of his invectives. I believe 
them often unjust. I only remark, that as it was 
deemed the highest good fortune to an Achilles to 
be celebrated by a Homer, so it is the most deplor- 
able fate of these gentlemen to hare been stigma- 
tized with infamy, by a Junius. The duke of 
Bedford might have purchased forbearance of 
Junius cheaply, at the price of half his enormous 
fortune, if Junius had been venal. Truth is, in- 
deed, great, and will, in time, prevail; but where, 
our descendants will ask, are the beneficent actions, 
the noble achievements of these personages re- 
corded, to counterbalance or invalidate the repre- 
sentations of Junius? 

The letter to the king, though one of the finest 
compositions in the volumes, I cannot approve, 
because it was intended to add pungency to the 
thorns of a crown. Ministers and public persons, 
of all ranks, who are aiming at the rewards of am- 
bition, under the pretence of patriotism, are fair 
objects of political satire ; but a king of England is 
empowered, by the constitution, to act so little of 
himself, that the blame of transactions that pass 
under his name cannot, with justice, be imputed 
to his personal activity. The peculiar nature of 
the unfortunate illness, which has since afflicted 
! the king, induces every man of common good na- 
ture to wish, that whatever may have corroded his 
breast with painful sensations, not absolutely una- 
voidable, had never been presented to his notice. 
The pen of Junius was like the steel of Felton. 
The knife of Margaret Nicholson was a straw to 
the weapon of Junius. 

But, on this topic, I add no more* I designed 
to consider Junius only in a literary light. And 
though, in common with the nation, I admire his 
letters, as fine pieces of eloquence of that kind, 
which the ancient rhetoricians denominated the 
epidictic; though I consider him as the very first 
of our English classics; though I admire his 
terse language, his keen wit, his polished satire ; 
yet I regret that he did not exercise his talent on 
subjects of universal and everlasting concernment, 
on morals, on letters, on history. He might have 
produced works, which would not only have charm, 
ed, but improved, an admiring nation. But Sybil* 
line pages, on temporary politics, seldom have 
survived their authors to any distant period..... 
Great and important as the men and actions of the 
present day appear to the present generation, they 
will not appear great to posterity, who will have 
their own heroes of their own day, to form the 
transient pageants of the hour. The genius of 
Junius, and nothing but such a genius could do it, 
will embalm the more trifling topics of his letters, 
as straws and flies are preserved in amber. But 
they lyill be retained rather in the cabinets of the 
curious, than diffused among the world at large. 
Whereas, a wprk of general utility, such as must- 
interest human nature, in all times and pircum* 
stances, adorned with the graces, which he waa 
able to bestow, would have been cherished by map? 
kind jritji affcctipp regard, wWck Jiaa preipfv 
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vcd to this hour the authors of the age of Pericles 
and Augustus. 

I am so pleased with Cowley’s easy prose, that 
from a liberal sentiment of regard for his genius in 
general, I sometimes look into his poetry, and here 
and there find a short poem, or a few lines, with 
which not only my judgment is satisfied, but my 
fancy is amused. I avoid his “ Alistress as the most 
frigid creature, that ever the muse embodied. I 
skip over his “ Davideis ,” as a rumbling epic, if 
possible, more grating to the ear, than the “scran- 
nel pipe” of the noisy Blackmore. As I abhor me- 
taphysics in any mode, his metaphysical lays are 
not calculated to sooth me, and the fantastic flut- 
ter of his Pindaric hoyden excites as little compla- 
cency, as the affected gaiety of a hobbling old 
maid. Of his tedious verse, descriptive of the 
properties of plants, not even Linnscus would scan 
a line ; and to the loves of “ Constantia and Phile- 
tus,” the most sentimental of modern misses would 
not devote the most languid of her summer hours. 
But I have not often perused a more lively copy of 
the festal pleasures of a merry Greek, than in the 
“ Anacreontics,” and few of the moderns, who, ei- 
ther drunk or sober, have attempted to carol the 
praises of love and wine, have sung so cheerily, as 
Cowley, in these airy odes. Another performance 
remains to be favourably excepted, from the above 
mass of censure. I allude to the “ Chronicle ,” in 
which the poet, as in a sort of calendar, registers 
the vicissitudes of his love, and, like a grave histo- 
rian, composes the annals of the various empresses, 
who, in succession, mildly governed, or haughtily 
swayed, a susceptible and fickle heart. Of this 
bewitching performance, all encomium is supersed- 
ed by the elegant panegyric from the pen of John- 
son, who has invested this lovely child of a poet’s 
fancy with the richest brocade, and, ushers the dar- 
ling into the drawing-room of taste, with the eager 
partiality of a fond friend, and the polished phrase 
of an accomplished courtier. 

M The Chronicle is a composition unrivalled and 
alone : Such gaiety of fancy, such facility of ex- 
pression, such varied similitude, such a succession 
of images, and such a dance of words, it is vain 
to expect, except from Cowley. His strength al- 
ways appears, in his agility; his volatility is not 
the flutter of a light, but the hound of an elastic mind . 
His levity never leaves his learning behind it; the 
moralist, the politician, and the critic, mingle their 
influence even in this airy frolic of genius. To 
such a performance, Suckling could have brought 
the gaiety, but not the knowledge ; Dryden could 
bare supplied the knowledge, but not the gaiety.” 

7*HK CHXONlCLEy 
A BALLAD. 

Margarita first possess’d. 

If 1 remember well, my breast, 

Margarita first of all ; 

But when awhile the wanton maid 
With my restless heart had play’d, 

Martha took the flying ball. 

Martha soon did it resign, 

To the beauteous Catharine; 

Beauteous Catharine gave place, 

Though loth and angry she to part 
With the possession of my heart, 

To Eliza's conquering face. 

Eliza till this hour might reign. 

Had she not evil councils ta’enj 
Fundamental laws she broke, 

And still new favourites she chose, 

Till up in arms my passions rose. 

And cast away her yoke. 

Mary, then, and gentle Ann, 

Both to reign at once began; 

Alternately they sway’d. 

And sometimes Mary was the fair, 

Aud sometimes Ann the crown did wear. 

And sometimes both 1 obeyed 
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Another Mary then arose. 

And did rigorous laws impose, 

A mighty tyrant she! 

Long, alas ! should I have been 
Under that iron scepter’d queen, 

Had not Rebecca set me free. 

When fair Rebecca set me free, 

*Twas then a golden time with me: 

But soon these pleasures fled ; 

For the gracious pt incest died, 

In her Youth and Beauty’s pride. 

And Judith reigned in her stead. 

One month, three days, and half an hour, 

Judith held th e sovereign power, 

Wondrous beautiful her face, 

But so weak and small her wit, 

That she to govern was unfit , 

And so Susannah took her place. 

But, when Isabella came, 

Arm’d with a resistless flame, 

And the artillery of her eye, 

While she proudly march'd about, 

Greater conquests to find out, 

She beat out Susan, by the bye. 

But, in her place, 1 then obey'd 
Black-eyed Bess, her viceroy maid, 

To whom ensued a vacancy. 

Thousand worse passions then possess'd 
The interregnum of my breast. 

Bless me from such anarchy ! 

Gentle Henrietta then, 

And a third Mary next began : 

Then Joan, and Jane, and Audria, 

And the pretty Thomasine, 

And then another Catharine, 

And then a long et cetera. 

But should I now to you relate 
The strength and riches of their state, 

The powder, patches, and the pins, 

The ribbands, jewels, andnhe rings, 

The lace, the paint, and warlike things, 

That make up all their magazines : 

If I should tell the politic arts. 

To take and keep men’s hearts; 

The letters, embassies, and spies, 

The frowns, and smiles, and flatteries, 

The quarrels, tears, and perjuries, 

Numberless, nameless mysteries; 

And all the little lime twigs laid. 

By Macbiavel....tht waiting-maiV, 

1 more voluminous should grow. 

Chiefly if I, like them, should tell 
All change of weathers thatbcfel. 

Than Hollingshed, or Stow. 

But I will briefly with them be. 

Sincere ofthem were long with me. 

A higher and a nobler strain 
My present empress does claim, 

Fairest Ellen, first of the name, 

Whom God grant long to reign ! 

Some of the most momentous events in history 
have sprung from sources trivial or mean; and 
for some of the most splendid achievements in 
literature, we are indebted to accidental associa- 
tions. The soothing vespers of a Franciscan friar, 
heard amid Roman ruins, excited in the mind of 
Gibbon a wish to frame the history of the decline 
and fall of that empire. His description of the 
first idea of that performance, and of the tumultu- 
ous emotion of delight, experienced by an author, 
when his “ task is smoothly done*,” will be under- 
stood and relished by the ethcrial few. 

It was at Rome, on the 15th of October, 1764, 
as I sat musing amid the ruins of the capitol, while 
the bare footed fryars were singing vespers in the 
Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the de- 
cline and fall of the city first started to my mind. 

I have presumed to mark the moment of con- 
ception of my history ; I shall now commemorate 


* Milton's Comas* 


the hour of my final deliverance. It was 1 on the 
day, or rather night, of the 27th Juhe, 1787, be- 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote 
the last lines of the last page, in a summer-house 
in my garden. After laying down my pen, I took 
several turns in a berceau , or covered walk of acacias, 
which commands a prospect of the country, the 
lake, and the mountains. The air was temperate, the 
sky was serene, the silver orb of the moori was re- 
flected from the waters, and all nature was silent. 
I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy, on the 
recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, the estab- 
lishment of my . fame. But my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over 
my mind, by the idea that I had taken an everlast- 
ing leave of an old and agreeable companion, and 
that whatsoever might be the future date of my 
history, the life of the historian must be short and 
precarious. 


LEVITY. 
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He was perfumed like a millentr, 

And, 'twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his note 

A DRAWING-ROOM BEAU . 

HAVING some time figured in this envied cha- 
racter, I shall, for the benefit of future candidates* 
detail the qualifications necessary to acquire and 
support it. 

Procure your coats of Watson , hat of Tiffin, and 
boots of Bedford • Let no occupation interfere with 
your morning visits. Be seen seldom in the com- 
pany of men; often as possible with fashionable 
females; and pass no lady of your acquaintance 
in the streets, without joining her, however uigent 
your other business. Never smoke ! and shun 
convivial associations, for if you are once known 
to belong to a club, all character in the drawing- 
room is gone forever, had you the qualities of a 

• If nature has given you a tolerable raen^ry, 

employ it in retaining accurately the figures of 
the various dances in use. This last is a certain 
way of rising into consequence, and, if pursued with 
assiduity and perseverance, will, in the course of a 
few years, lead to preferment, possibly to the post 
of manager of the assemblies . If you be endowed 
with fancy and eloquence, descant upon the wea- 
ther, the shape of a coat, or figure of a fan: if 
stupid) declare it too d.....,,d troublesome to talk. 
Lounge in all companies, upon chairs and sophas; 
when spoken to, answer concisely, and with a 
careless shrug, and you will pass current for a 
wit : probatum est / But, should there be unfortu- 
nately a spice of literature in your composition, 
conceal it with the most extreme caution : I knew 
a first-rate beau degraded by a classical quotation, 
and have myself sunk into total disregard, by ask- 
ing my friend Slender, just returned from a two 
days' visit to Rome, if he had seen the bagnios of 
Dioclesian and Antoninus Caracalla, or the se- 
pulchre of Scipio Africanus! In a word, if you 
wish to shine, follow the rules I have prescribed, 
and industriously drive from your brain every 
lurking trace of those deadly enemies to distinction 
in the gay and fashionable circles, which are known 
by the terms information and common sense . 

plum*. 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 

IN the beginning of April last, at the queen’s 
drawing-room, Mrs. Derby, of Boston, was pre- 
sented to the queen, by Mrs. King, and was much 
admired for her beauty, and the simplicity of her 
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dress, which was of white crape, and tastefully 
arranged with wreaths of white flowers and beads. 

Miss Bingham, who was likewise presented by 
Mrs. King, wore a black crape petticoat, richly 
embroidered with black bugles and beads; body 
and train to correspond. Head dress, tiara of 
bugles, with diamonds and feathers. 


LONDON FASHIONS fOH APRIL . 

Promenade Dresses,.*. 1. A round dress of thick 
white muslin. Short thick pelice, trimmed ail 
round with deep black lace. Black velvet bonnet, 
worn with a deep veil. Bear muff. 

3. Dress of white cambric, made close round 
the neck with a collar. A spencer of lilac silk < 
trimmed with fur or lace. Large straw hat, loop- 
ed up in front with a straw button, and tied under 
the chiu with ribbon. 

3. A round dress of sprigged muslin ; long 
cloak of cambric muslin, trimmed all round with 
muslin or lace ; close bonnet, trimmed and orna- 
mented with lilac. 

Nine Heads,.. A. A bonnet of blue satin, trim- 
med round the front with deep black lace, and or- 
namented with black feathers. 

3. A bonnet of white satin, made open at top 
to admit the hair, and trimmed all round with che- 
nille trimming; two white feathers in front. 

3. A hat of brown velvet, turned up in front, 
and lined with yellow; brown and yellow feathers 
in front. 

4. A cap of white velvet, spotted with gold, and 
with gold trimming. 

5. A bonnet of white satin and yellow crape, 
ornamented with a white flower, and with yellow 
and white bows. 

6. A cap of white muslin, trimmed with gold 
trimming ; three white ostrich feathers fixed on 
the right side to hang in front. 

7. The hair dressed in the present fashion, and 
banded with gold. 

8. Round bonnet of velvet, and trimmed with 
steel beads; purple feather in front. 

- 9. Turban of white satin, with a band of muslin 
round the front, fastened on the left side with a 
gold loop; gold flower in front. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Long cloaks of white muslin have taken place of 
pelices, and Spanish cloaks of white muslin have 
also been introduced. Deep while veils are very 
general. Straws begin to be worn, in a great 
variety of forms, chiefly large, and of the gipsey 
and Spanish shapes. Lace is universal, and is 
introduced into all parts of the dress. The hair 
is dressed as last month, in light loose curls. The 
prevailing colours aie straw, lilac, green, and blue. 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR MAT. 

Promenade A plain white dress of 

white muslin. A scarf shawl of lilac or other 
coloured muslin, tied down behind with a bow of 
ribbon, and trimmed at the ends with broad black 
lace. A small bonnet of lilac muslin (worn with 
or without a veil), made deeper on the one side 
than the other, and ornamented with a white 
feather. A locket watch, suspended by a gold 
chain from the neck. 

2. A train or round dress of white muslin, with 
a short dress of black patent net worn over it, and 
trimmed all round with deep lace. Small round 
hat (worn with or without a veil), with a yellow 
feather in front. 

3 . A dress of white muslin, with very full sleeves 
of muslin and lace. A shirt of cambric and lace, 
in alternative stripes. Spanish cloak of worked 
muslin* trimmed round with lace. Straw hat, 


turned up behind, trimmed with flowers, and tied 
under the chin. 

Morning and Evening dresses..’.. \. Short cloak of 
fine worked muslin, lined with pink, and trimmed 
with broad white lace. Bonnet of the same, trim- 
med with small puffings of muslin. 

3. A curricle dress. A close bonnet, made of 
green silk, and trimmed with black. A spencer 
also of green silk, trimmed with black lace. 

3. A full dress of blue muslin, trimmed with 
white beads, full white. A twisted turban of white 
muslin, ornamented with beads, and with a silver 
spray in front. 

4. A full dress, the robe of brown muslin, trim- 
med all round with a silver trimming, the sleeves 
of white muslin and lace, with very full epaulets of j 
the same as the dress. A hat of brown muslin, 
trimmed with silver, to correspond with the dress, 
and ornamented with feathers. 

5. The Dutch straw bonnet, bound with broad 
white ribbon, and turned up before and behind, and 
trimmed round the crown pullings of white ribbon; 
muslin scarf shawls. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

White veils and straws of all shapes are general. 
The prevailing colours are lilac, blue, and yellow. 
Large hats give place to smali round ones. Spa- 
nish cloaks, and scarfs of white or coloured muslin, 
are at present much worn. Feathers continue to 
be adopted in full dress. 

The Philadelphia fashion at present is, in the 
words of Geoffry Gombado, to hegenteel and agree- 
able. The heat of our climate compels both sexes 
to consult comfort, rather than splendor. Our 
nymphs, under the double influence of their own 
warmth, and that of the sun, are obliged to appear 
in Lacedemonian drapery ; and our swains move 
languidly along, under the pressure of coatees , and 
hats of gossamour. Vulgar nankeen and filthy 
dowlas are in great request. 

Our High-street loungers sport a hat of an enor- 
mous circumference. A small beau is so oversha- 
dowed by one of Tiffin's best, that his dimensions to 
any thick sight are invisible. 

Otto of roses is the favourite perfume at Paris. 

A London perfumer thus invites to partial pu- 
rity : 

White hands have ever been esteemed a perso- 
nal beauty in both sexes, and in some parts of Eu- 
rope are essential to persons of rank. The Ban- 
dana soap, or Indian washing qakes, possess the 
peculiar property of giving the most exquisite de- 
licacy of texture, and inconceivable fairness to the 
hands, which are constantly washed with this soap 
only ; and these effects are not produced too sud- 
denly, as if by paint, but gradually, by correcting 
all the imperfections of the skin, and, when once 
produced, which they are certain to be by perse- 
verance, they are permanent. Even in cases where 
the skin has been injured by labour or other vio- 
lence, the hardness and coarseness are effectually, 
infallibly, and permanently removed, and succeed- 
ed by smoothness, fairness, and delicacy of appear- 
ance, which cannot be acquired by any other means 
whatever. To people of fashion, and others* who 
have not Injured the texture of their skin, the 
superior excellence of the Bandana soap will be 
evident after the first time of using it. 

From the number of young nudes, whom we 
daily see, we might suppose that parents had re- 
vived the old barbarous custom of exposing their 
children . 

A London wag avers, the high winds of March 
were very searching , but the transparent style of fe- 
male dtess left few charms to discover. 

A British mechanic notifies brides, that he fits 
up bedsteads on a new principle . 


POLITICS. 

[We are glad to have an early rpporiimh/ to give a liberal 
analysis of Mr. Windham's sentiments, respecting ah 
insidious, hypocritical.! ard shorf- lived peace. We t We 
more cheerftitty publish every thing, which can reflect 
honour on this great statesman, because be is a shining 
pupil of that school, whose politics, weighed in the ba- 
lance of Experience, have never proved wanting. If 
Burke and Windham be erroneous, then is this 

*• FILT.AR *n firmament rouennes *, 

And Earth's base built on stubble."} 

Review of the Speech of the Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Windham, delivered In the House of Commons, 
November 4, 1801, on the Report of an Address to 
the Throne , approving of the Preliminaries of Peace 
with the Republic of France. 

MR. WINDHAM began his speech, which dis- 
plays the spirit, the temper, and the wisdom of a 
true statesman, of a genuine patriot who loves his 
country and understands her real interests, with la- 
menting what appeared to him the probable conse- 
quences of the preliminary treaty of peace. Me 
considers the substance of the argument* advanced 
by ministers and their supporters to be this-i-that 
France has the power of destroying ns, but they hope 
she will not have the inclination. He then, very na- 
turally, bursts out into the following exclamation : 
“ That I should have lived to see the day, when 
such arguments could be used in a British house of 
commons ! — that I should have lived to see a housfe 
of commons, where such arguments could be heard 
with patience, and even with complacency!” Mr. 
W. collects, from the speeches on the othOr side, 
that ministers reject the supposition of any actual 
necessity to make peace, but that they make it in 
order to anticipate such necessity ? and thence he 
contends, that we have acted as Menou acted at A*- 
lexandria, and are, consequently, like him, con- 
quered l for, he adds, u I know not what other defi- 
nition we want of being conquered, than that a coun- 
try can say to us, u We can hold out, 2ind you can- 
not ; make peace, or we will ruin you i and that 
you, in consequence, make peace upon terms which 
must render a renewal of hostilities, under any pro- 
vocation, more certainly fatal than a continuation 
of that war, which you already declare yourselves 
unable to bear.” 

The idea of making the conclusion of peace a 
mere question of arithmetical calculation* and so 
regulating the most important concerns of a ^reat 
empire, by the narrow contracted notions of a 
counting-house, is most pointedly and successfully 
ridiculed. Mr. W. readily admits that if the mere 
pecuniary value of the territory actually conceded 
to us by the peace, or of that to be acquired by a 
continuation of the war, were to constitute the only 
ground of consideration, the peace would have his 
approbation ; but, he truly states, that a statesman 
ought also to consider “ the effect which peace, 
made in such and such circumstances, is likely to 
have on the character and estimation of the coun- 
try ; a species of possession, which, though neither 
tangible nor visible, is as much a part of national 
strength, and has as real a value, as any thing that 
can be turned into pounds and shillings, that can 
be told by the score or hundred, or weighed out in 
averdupoise.” This language, no doubt, sounded 
oddly to the frigid calculators of revenue and ex- 
pense, but it will be perfectly intelligible to states- 
men and politicians, properly so called. As to the 
estimation of the country in the minds of foreign 
powers, wc have heard that a nobleman of great in- 
formation and talents* who has recently returned 
from the continent, reports, that before the peace 
they feared us, and since the peace they despise us. 
The subsequent remarks on the value of national 
honour are excellent: these’ are strengthened by 
the authority of Mr. Fox and of Junius ; the latter 
ofwhdm, speaking of the business of the Faulkland 
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Islands, said “ To depart, in the minutest article, 
from, the nicety and strictness of punctilio, is as 
dangerous to national honour, as it is to female 
virtue. The woman who admits of one familiarity 
seldom knows where to stop, or what to refuse ; 
and, when the councils of a great country give way 
in a single instance, when they are once inclined 
to submission, every step accelerates the rapidity 
of their descent.” When it is considered that such 
was the language used by a writer who courted the 
favour of the people ; and contrast it with the argu- 
ments now employed for the same purpose, what a 
lamentable inference must be drawn from the com- 
parison ! If France can appreciate such a state of 
things, we are, indeed, a conquered people ! 

In the next branch of his argument, Mr. W. ex- 
amines whether we are left in a better situation by 
the peace, than we should have been placed in by a 
continuation of the war; and for this purpose he 
takes a view of the terms of peace. 

“ The description of these is simple and easy : 
France gives nothing, and, excepting Trinidad and 
Ceylon, England gives every thing. If it were of 
any consequence to state what in diplomatic lan- 
guage was the basis of this treaty, we must say, that 
it had no one basis; but that it was the status quo , 
on the part of England, with the two exceptions in 
its favour, of Ceylon and Trinidad ; and the uti pos- 
sidetis, with the addition of all the other English 
conquests, on the part of France. But what may 
be the technical description of the treaty, is, com- 
■paratively, of little importance. It is the result 
that is material, and the extent of power and terri- 
tory, now, by whatever means, actually remaining 
in the hands of France. The enumeration of this, 
liable indeed in part to be disputed, but upon the 
whole sufficiently correct, may be made as follows : 

u In Europe^-France possesses the whole of the 
oontinent, with the exception of Russia and Austria. 
If it be said that parts of Germany, and the North- 
ern courts of Denmark and Sweden are not Fail Iy 
described as being immediately under the controul 
of France, we must balance this consideration b£ 
remarking the influence which France possesses in 
these governments, and the commanding position 
which she occupies with respect to Austria, by the 
possession of Switzerland and Mantua, and those 
countries which have been considered always, and 
twice in the course of the present war, have proved 
to be, the direct inlet into the hem* of her domi- 
nions. 

“ In Asia — Pondicherry, Mahg, Cochin, Nega- 
patam, the Spice islands. 

“ In Africa*— the Cape of Good Hope, Goree, 
Senegal. 

In the sea that is inclosed by these three con- 
tinents, which connects them all, and furnishes to 
us in many respects our best and surest qommuni- 
cation with them — the Mediterranean— every port 
and post except Gibraltar, from one end of it to 
the other, including the impregnable and invalua- 
ble port of Malta ; so as to exclude us from a sea, 
which it had ever before been the anxious policy of 
Great-Britain to keep in her handstand to render 
it now, truly and properly, what it was once idly 
called, the Spa of France. 

“ In the West-Indies— St. Domingo, both the 
French and Spanish, Martinico, St. Lucie, Guada- 
loupe, Tobago, Curapoa. 

“ In North- America»-St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
with a right tp the fisheries in the fullest extent to 
which they qrere ever claimed ; Lousiana, (so it is 
supposed) a wprd dreadful to be pronounced, to all 
who consider the consequences with which that 
cession is pregnant, whether as it acts northward, 
by its effects upop the United States, or southward, 
as opening a direct passage ipto the Spanish settle- 
ments in America. 

<Hn South- America— Surinam, Demerara, Ber- 
bice, Essequibo, taken by us and now ceded ;-^Gui- 
ana, and by the effect of the treaty fraudulently 


signed by France with Portugal, just before the sig- 
nature of these preleniinaries, a tract of country ex- 
tending to the river Amazon, and giving to France 
the command of the entrance into that river. — 
Whether, by any secret article, the evils of this 
cession will prove to have been done away, time 
will discover. In fact, (be that as it may) France 
may be said to possess the whole of the Spanish 
and Portuguese settlements upon that continent. 
For who shall say, that she has not the command 
of those settlements, when she has the command 
of the countries to which they belong ; cum custodit 
ipsos custodes ? She has, in truth, whatever part of 
the continent of South-America she chooses to oc- 
cupy ; and as far as relates to the Spanish part, 
without even the necessity, a necessity that proba- 
bly would not cost her much, of infringing any part 
of the present treaty. 

“ Such is the grand and comprehensive circle to 
which the New Roman Empire may be soon ex- 
pected to spread, now that peace has removed all 
obstacles, and opened to her a safe and easy passage 
into the three remaining quarters of the globe— 
Such is the power, which we are required to con- 
template without dismay ! under the shade of whose 
greatness we arc invited to lie down with perfect 
tranquillity and composure 1 I should be glad to 
know, what our ancestors would have thought and 
felt in this situation ? What those weak and delud- 
ed men, so inferior to the politicians. of the present 
day, the Marlboroughs, the Godolphins, the So- 
mers's, the king Williams, all those who viewed 
with such apprehension the power of Louis XIV. 
what they would say to a peace, which not only con- 
firms to France the possession of nearly the whole 
of Europe, but extends her empire over every other 
part of the globe. Is there a man of them, who 
would not turn in his coffin, could he be sensible to 
a twentieth part ol that which is passing, as perfect 
matter of course, in the politics of the present mo- 
ment ? 

“ But to all these mighty dangers we have, it 
seems, one great security to oppose ; not that de- 
grading and bastard security to which I have before 
adverted, and to which, I fear, I must again recur — 
that France is lassata , if not satiata ; that having 
run down her prey, she will be content to spare it, 
and be willing for a while to leave us unmolested ; 
but a rational, sober, well-founded security, appli- 
cable to the supposition that she may not be want- 
ing in the will to hurt us, but will happily not pos- 
sess the power. This great security, we are told, 
is our wealth. We are, it seems, so immensely 
rich, our prosperity stands on so sure and wide a 
basis, we have such a pyramid of gold, so beauti- 
fully constructed, and so firmly put together, that 
we may safely' let in all the world to do their worst 
against it ; they can never overturn it, and might 
spend ages in endeavouring to take it to pieces. 
We seem to consider our commercial prosperity, 
like those articles of property, timber, marble, and 
others of that sort, which, however valuable, may 
be safely left unguarded, being too weighty and 
bulky to be carried away. 

“ Sir, the first circumstance that strikes one in 
this statement, is, that odd inconsistency, by which 
a country that makes peace on account of its pover- 
ty, is to rest its whole hope of security in that 
peace, upon its wealth. If our wealth will protect 
us, it is a great pity that this discovery was not 
made long ago; it would have saypd us many years 
of painful struggle ; have kept in our hands a great 
additional portion of these very means of protec- 
tion, and haye lessened considerably the dangers 
against which such protection is wanted.” 

The succeeding pages are devoted to the esta- 
blishment of this position, not more alarming t|ian 
just ;— w with its present feelings the country never 
can go to war again, Jet Fyancp do what she will’' — 
and having proyed this, Mr. W. adds— “ Sir, are 
these idle dreams, (he phantom of my pwii disor- 


dered imagination ? or are they real and serious 
dangers, the existence of which no man of com* 
mon sense, let his opinions of the peace be what 
they may, will attempt to deny ? The utmost that 
any man will pretend to say, is, that he hopes (and 
so do I) that the eviU apprehended will not happen ; 
and that, great as the risk may be, he thinks it pre- 
ferable to those risks which would attend a conti- 
nuation of the war. None but the most weak or in- 
considerate, if they are not disaffected, or absorbed 
in the sense of some immediate personal interest , will 
feel, when they shall well understand the subject, 
that there is any cause of joy or rejoicing We 
believe, indeed, the delirium of joy is pretty well ovei\ 
though the daily efforts of some persons, included 
in Mr. W.’s exceptions, are directed to produce its 
revival ; and to stigmatize as audacious , as men ac- 
tuated by selfish , dark , malignant passions*, all who 
presume to think with Mr. W« on the subject of 
peace, and not implicitly to subscribe to the infalli- 
bility of themselves and their employers. We hare 
even been assured that a member of administration 
proposed to dismiss a gentleman from a public situ- 
ation, the duties of which he had conscientiously 
discharged, to the universal satisfaction of all who 
have had an opportunity of observing his conduct; 
and, at a critical time, with much personal danger 
to himself, because he had dared to disapprove the 
peace, and support his opinions by fair argument. 
The proposition, however, is said to have been re- 
jected with firmness, by the premier, who justly re- 
presented such a proceeding as highly oppressive 
in itself, and as subversive, in its effects, of the free- 
dom of the press. His conduct certainly did him 
honour ; though it was no more than a knowledge 
of his character would have led us to expect ; for, 
however we may differ from him in opinion on the 
subject of the peace, we shall be ever ready to dq 
justice to the amiable qualities of his heart and 
mind. 

( Tq be continued* ) 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE hope " Daphnis " will excuse the insertion 

of 44 A Monody on We cannot, indeed we 

cannot, bear this whimpering style. The voice of 
sincere grief will always command attention, and 
excite sympathy ; but the drawling moan of minc- 
ing affectation raises no passion, but contempt. 
Yet, among our numerous fools, Daphnis may find 
an approving reader, and, in many an impartial 
paper, he will find a vacant corner for insipid verse. 

For still, the Soul of Candour! I allow'd 
These jingling elegies amused the crowd. 

That patriot cits hung blubbering on each line, 

Tha l lady critics wept, and cried ** divine!" 

That love-lorn sheep reclin'd the pensive head. 

And sentimental ensigns, as they read, 

Wiped the sad drops of pity from their eye. 

Ana burst between a hiccup and a sigh. 

W. Gifford. 

We hope that w Jacobs” will soon have a fit of 
poetical melancholy. So agreeable an associate 
we could wish to hear conversing in ljterary society, 
but that some of his “ Reflections" might originate 
in “ Solitude 

The unreasonable querulousness of u Zelinda” 
reminds the Editor of a passage, so picturesque 
and chafactqristicai, that our peevish correspond- 
ent may, if she please, bring the picture home • 

Anxious Melqnia rises to my view. 

Who never thinks hfr Jover pays his due; 

Visit, present, treat, flatter, and adore; 

Her majesty, to-morrow, calls for more. 

His wounded ears complaints eternal filj. 

As unoiled h inges, querulously thrill, 


* Vide the Tyviu-brothers, tha 2hte Jfritm md San^mtm 
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u You went last night with Celia to the ball." , 

Yon prove it false. 41 Not go ? that’s worst of all.” 
Nothing can please her, nothing not inflame, 

And arraot contradictions are the samei 
Her lover must be sad to please her spleens 
His mirth is an inexpiable sin : 

For of all rivals, that can pain her breast, 

There's one that woanda for deeper than thereat j 
To wreck her quiet, the most dreadful shelf" 
la, if her lover dares enjoy himself / 

u A Militia Officer” is equally prodigal of his 
weak reasons and his strong passion, in behalf of 
his holiday soldiers. 

And here all authors make a doubt 
Whether he is more wise, or stout ; 

Some hold the one, and some the other; 

But, howsoe’erthey make a pother. 

The difference is so small, his brain 
Outweighs his rage, but half a grain. 

We are weary of receiving, and of burning wire- 
drawn poetry, upon frivolous topics. For epitaphs 
on cats or on kittens , for the toilsome intricacy of 
rebusesy or the obvious orthography of an acrostic, 
the copiousness of the English language does not 
afford a sufficient variety of degrading epithets to 
the Editor, to allow him to express half his con- 
tempt* The mechanical weavers of such flimsy 
stuff should arise from their little looms, and reflect 
upon a sensible passage from the modern Pope. 

“ When the heaven-born muse 

Shames her descent, and for low earthly views, 

Hftms on a beetle's bier the doleful stave. 

Or sits chief mourner..,, at a May-bug's grave, 

Satire should scourge her from the vile employ, 

And bring her back to friendship, love, and joy." 

GIFFORD. 

P. D. has laid aside his harp. We hope it does 
not hang upon the willows. Our frequent invita- 
tions to this writer are dictated by a sincere spirit. 
We respect his literary character, and relish his 
easy verse. 

M Beatrice" will relieve the dreariness of politics, 
and animate the lethargy of our own compositions, 
by her fluent style, and sprightly wit. Her rail- 
lery is always well mannered, and men are willing 
to be laughed at y by one, who excites merriment, 
by the wand of Good Humour. 

At the sight of 44 An Elegy*," we cannot help 
shaking the head and looking glum. To the 
wailing author of these doleful strains, we must 
apply the caution of Horace to Albius Tibullus. . 

Nc driest plus nimlo meraor 

Imraitis Glycera, neu miserabiles $ 

Decaates degas. 

The imitation of Anacrf.on is festive and poeti- 
cal. The carousing poet, with his ey« in a fine 
frenzy rolling , discerns many a jovial reveller. 

“ Sub arete 

Vite bibentem." 

u Asmodeo” is looked for with a lover's impa- 
tience. He is sure of a kind reception. We are 
not insensible of his partiality to this paper, and 
we gratefully assure him, that he cannot address 
us too often. 

A new correspondent in the Lounger, signed 
H. E. is heard, with the most respectful attention, 
in behalf of Richardson's novels. Of the Pamela 
of that author, we cannot be tery vehement in our 
eulogy. To our careless eyes, Pamela has always 
appeared an insipid sort of a maiden ; but many 
scenes and many characters in Clarissa and Sir 


• Goldsmith, who had a sovereign contempt for this 

dismal style of poetry, makes his good Vicar say, Deborah, 
my life, you know grief is dry; let us have a bottle of the 
best gooseberry wine to keep Dp our spirits I have wept 
so much, at all sorts of elegies of late, that, without an cn- 
Livcaing g lass, 1 am sure this vnd overcome the. 


Charles Grandison are boldly sketched, with the 
^brightest pencil of Genius* Lovelace is a glaring, 
'though noxious meteor ; and, from the outrageous 
virtue of Miss Howe, even the most prim of Phi- 
ladelphia prudes might learn new lessons of aus- 
terity. 

44 A Drawing-room Beata” is a humorous carica- 
ture, ably hit off, by some moral Gilray, Who de- 
lights in tracing the distorted features of affecta- 
tion. We shall always find room in the Port Folio 
for such pictures. 

To the translator of Sketches from La Bruyere, 
both his author and the Editor are indebted. The 
first has, hitherto, been very lamely rendered, and 
the only translation, which we have seen, is one 
done into English , under the abused name of Nicholas 
Rowe, an author of the most soft and sprightly dic- 
tion. We are pleased to perceive even a fragment 
of a version, by a gentleman, who not only under- 
stands the original critically, but is well versed in 
that knowledge oflife and manners, which profes- 
sor La Bruyere stipulates to teach. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE following matrimonial event happened at 
Gosport:. ...A publican there was informed, that 
his daughter had lately set off to be married to one 
of the black cymbalists of the Wiltshire band, and 
that only a speedy interference could prevent their 
being married. The father pursued the couple, 
but arrived too late to prevent the union. Appli- 
cation being made to the officer, the bridegroom 
was confined some time, for being absent without 
leave, and the bride was conducted home, by the 
mother and constable. She attended to her father's 
door, where the mother led the van ; the constable 
desired the bride to follow, but she so well timed 
her manners, by politely saying, 44 After you, sir,” 
that she persuaded the constable to take prece- 
dence, while she took to her heels, and completely 
effected her escape. [ London paper . 

He, who wishes to be instructed in the morality 
of Kotzebue’s drama, and of most French plays, will 
learn all that is necessary from the following. 

They hold that our nature exists in its utmost pu- 
rity among savages, and that civilization, and so- 
cial intercourse are curses. Conformably to these 
ideas, subjection is servility, and authority tyran- 
ny ; while liberty and independence are such inde- 
feasible rights, that even between a parent and a 
child, no such sentiments as authority and obe- 
dience should subsist. They say that the mise- 
ries of mankind do not proceed from divine suffer- 
ance, from general depravity, or from the 
fulfilment of the mysterious plans of Providence, 
but from the perverse oppression of the great , who 
delight in the miseries of their fellow-creatures. 

Allured by the charta of antithesis, modern 
readers sit down to the perusal of the 44 Pitiable 
Adult ress ," 44 The Noble Lie ," 44 Generous Revenge ,” 
44 Honest Thieves ," 44 The Guiltless Parricide," 44 Er- 
rors of Virtue Amiable Indiscretions The Innocent 
Slanderer ,** 44 Delicate Anger y" and a thousand other 
absurdities. 

IN a catalogue of curious books, lately offered 
for sale in London, we perceive an Homer editio 
princepsy of 1448; an Apuleius, 1469; Cicero ad 
Atticum, 1470; Ciceronis Officia, 1466; Livius, 
1470; Quintilian, 1470 ; Nepos, 1471 ; and Justin, 
1470, aM of the editio prin ; together with Ana- 
creon Brunckei, O vidius Burmanni, and a Combe's 
Horace, in the most magnificent style of typogra- 
phy. The Deux Ponts Greek classics. Variorum 
Classics, 122 yols. Russia binding. German edi- 


I tions of the classics, 203 vols# Virgiiius Hey nii, 
| and the splendid Madrid edition of Don Quixotte. 

Mr. Serjeant Best has lately been morsted in a 
pugilistic rencontre. The London punsters, who 
are always upon the look out for a good thing, de« 
dared that it was certainly degrading to a serjeant 
to receive a corporal chastisement. 

The duke of Somerset presided at the last pub* 
lie dinner of the literary fund, which was attended 
by upwards of four hundred gentlemen. Catches 
and glees were sung after dinner, and mess* Fitz- 
gerald, Boacawen, and Birch, recited some fine 
pieces of original poetry. By the treasurer’s re- 
port, it appears that this laudable institution pros- 
pers highly. Among the *cw subscribers are the 
duchess of Devonshire and earl Spencer* 


ORIGINAL POETRT. 

^ FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

FROM THE SHOP OF DACTYL AND COMMA, 

DEALERS IN ODES. POEMS, SONGS AND ELEGIES, POSTS 
CORNER, NO. 2, CAMBRIDGE. 

to Mm editor or me ront folio. 

SIR, 

Having opened a literary shop at this place, where (beg- 
gi ng pardon of the Government of the College) there are few 
good judges of our commodities, we have consigned a pack- 
age to your care, and if this sample please you, we shall be 
happy to deal farther with you. 

We are, sir. 

Your most obedient, &c. 

dactyl and comma. 

SQNG. 

LET grave philosophers declaim 
Against our joys, and boldly blame 
The pleasures of the vine ; 

Should Zeno's self, in glory bright, 

Upon this tipling world alight, 

And swear that drinking was not right, 

I still would love good mine. 

Tho\amorous Damon should compose 
A sonnet to his mistress’ nose y 
And make her all divine ; 

Tho* every grace the maid adorn, 

Tho’ pure as is the breath of morn, 

Tho' ripe as is the golden corn, 

I’d give her up for mine. 

Although her cheeks should blooming glow, 
Though music from her lips should flow, 

With pleasure I'd resign 
The charming fair, nor would I prize 
The love that sparkles in her eyes ; 

My roving fancy from her flies, 

*Tis drawn by generous mine. 

Let others sing of other joys, 

The sportsman and the huntsman’s noise, 

Or pleasures of the line. 

Let them describe, in numbers gay, 

The bliss of shooting on the spray, 

The lark, who ushers in the day, 

But let my theme be mine. 

Come then, my friends, and cheerly stand, 

With each a bumper in his hand, 

Around the juice divine ; 

Instead of toasting Daphne’s face 9 
Or Nimrod, first upon the chace, 

With fervid grasp your glass embrace# 

And toast the God of Wine. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 

[The muse of Canningham has tang sweetly, and with no 
borrowed strain, in pastoral. He has, with rare felicity, 
blended fentiment with description, in one of the tritest 
themes of poesy. The ensning verses, it is believed, were 
never republished in any American miscellany. They 
combine moral thoughts, and varied imagery. The pic- 
ture of the moon, in the sixth stanza, and of the “ pen- 
dent poppies/' in she sixteenth is very charming.] 

ffl COMTSMPLJTJSty 
A NIGHT PIECE. 

“Noxerat 

Cum tacet omnis ager, pecudes, pietseqne vol acres. ” 

THE queen of contemplation, Night, 

Begins her balmy reign ; 

Advancing in their varied light, 

Her silver vested train. 

’Tis strange the many marshall’d stars, 

That ride yon sacred round, 

Should keep, among their rapid cars, 

A silence so profound. 

A kind, a philosophic calm, 

The cool creation wears, 

And what day drank of dewy balm. 

The gentle night repairs. 

Behind their leafy curtain® hid, 

The feather’d race how still ; 

How quiet now the gamesome kid, 

That gambol’d round the hill. 

The sweets that bending o'er their banks, 

From sultry day declin’d, 

Revive, in little velvet ranks, 

And scent the western wind. 

The moon, preceded by the breeze, 

That bade the clouds retire, 

Appears among the tufted trees, 

A phoenix nest on fire. 

But soft....the golden glow subsides, 

Her chariot mounts on high, 

And now, in silver’d pomp, she rides 
Pale regent of the sky. 

Where Time upon the wither’d tree 
Hath carv’d the moral chair, 

I sit, from busy passions free, 

And breathe the placid air, 

The wither'd tree was once in prime, 

Its branches brav'd the sky : 

Thus, at the touch of ruthless time, 

Shall youth and vigour die. 

I'm lifted to the blue expanse, 

It glows serenely gay, 

Come, Science, by my side advance, 

We’ll search the milky way. 

Let us descend... the daring flight 
Fatigues my feeble mind, 

And Science, in the maze of light, 

Is impotent and blind. 

What are those wild, those wand’ring fires. 
That o'er the moprland ran ? 

Vapours how like the vague desires, 

That cheat the heart of man. 

But there's a friendly guide, a flame, 

That lambent o’er its bed, 

Enlivens, with a gladsome beam, 

The herpiit’s osier shed. 

Among the russet shades of night, 

It glances from afar, 

And dart? along the dusk, so bright, 

It seems a silver star. 


In coverts, where the few frequent, 

If Virtue deigns to dwell, 

'Tis thrs, the little lamp, content, 

Gives lustre to her cell. 

How smooth the rapid river slides, 
Progressive to the deep, 

The poppies, pendent o’er its sides, 

Have charm’d the waves to sleep. 

Pleasure’s intoxicated sons ! 

Ye indolent ! ye gay! 

Reflect.. ..for, as the river runs, 

Life wings its trackless way. 

That branching grove of dusky green 
Conceals the azure sky, 

Save where a starry space between, 
Relieves the darken’d eye. 

Old Error thus, with shades impure, 
Throws sacred Truth behind, 

Yet, sometimes, through the deep obscure, 
She bursts upon the mind. 

Sleep and her sister Silence reign, 

They lock the shepherd’s fold, 

But hark ! I hear a lamb complain, 

’Tis lost upon the wold. 

To savage herds, that hunt for prey, 

An unresisting prize ; 

For having trod a devious way, 

The little rambler dies. 

As luckless is the virgin’s lot, 

Whom Pleasure once misguides, 

When hurried from the halcyon cot, 
Where Innocence presides. 

The passions, a relentless train, 

To tear the victim run, 

She seeks the paths of peace in vain, 

Is conquer’d and undone. 

How bright the little insects blaze, 

Where willows shade the way, 

As proud as if their painted rays 
Could emulate the day ! 

'Tis thus the pigmy sons of power 
Advance their vain parade ; 

Thus glitter in the darken’d hour, 

And like the glow-worms fade* 

The soft serenity of night 
Ungentle clouds deform ; 

The silver host, that shone so bright, 

Is hid behind a storm. 

The angry elements engage ! 

An oak, an ivied bow’r, 

Repels the rough wind's noisy rage, 

And shields me from the shower. 

The rancour thus of rushing Fate 
I’ve learnt to render vain : 

For whilst Integrity’s her seat, 

The soul will sit serene. 

A raven, from some greedy vault, 

Amid that cloister’d gloom, 

Bids me, and 'tis a solemn thought! 

Reflect upon the tomb. 

The tomb, the consecrated dome, 

The temple, rais’d to Peace, 

The port, that in a friendly home. 
Receives the human race. 

Yon village, to the moral mind, 

A solemn aspect wears ; 

Where sleep hath lull’d the labour'd hind, 
And kill’d his daily care*. 

'Tis but the church-yard of the night, 

An cmblemetic bed, 

That offers, to the mental sight, 

The temporary dead. 


From hence 111 penetrate in thought, 

The grave’s unmeasur’d deep, 

And tutor’d hence, be timely taught, 

To meet my final sleep. 

'Tis peace....the little chaos past, 

The gracious moon restor'd, 

A breeze succeeds the frightful blast, 

That through the forest roar’d. 

The nightingale, a welcome guest, 

Renews her gentle strains ; 

And Hope, just wand’ring from my breast, 
Her wonted seat regains. 

Yes, when yon lucid orb is dark, 

And darting from on high, 

My soul, a more celestial spark, 

Shall keep her native sky. 

Fann'd by the light, the lenient breeze, 

My limbs refreshment find, 

And moral rhapsodies, like these, 

Give vigour to the mind. 


LINES 

ADDRESSID TO A SLANDERER FAIR-ONE. 

[If the voice of soothing poetry can charm away the canker 
of the heart, she, who has been unjustly slandered, nay 
find relief in the following.] 

Why should you, lov’d Sensible, should you be 
pale, 

The portrait of grief you appear ; 

You look like yon lilly, that droops in the vale, 

With my lips let me dry up that tear. 

Disdain a reply to Malignity’s tongue, 

Let patience to clamour submit; 

It is better that Slander should say you were wrong, 
Than that you the wrong should commit. 

The atheist, if really such madmen exist, 

Belief will delirious decry, 

In infidel doubtings pretend to persist, 

What they cannot conceive, they deny 

Thus some of your sex, old and ugly, will rail, 

Like atheists all goodness they doubt, 

Insist that all rakes may o’er beauty prevail, 
Because themselves could not hold out. 

You must pardon the cry, think not strange what 
I say, 

They mercy from you must receive, 

Be it known to your tenderness, 'tis the world’s 
way, 

Who injure, will never forgive. 

Smile, smile, and smile on, let day beam on your 
face, 

To oblivion be obloquy hurl'd ; 

By the best you’re belov’d, thou fair figure of 
Grace, 

So laugh at the rest of the world. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ* 

No. XXIV. 

tO SAMUEL SAUNtBR, ESQ. 

The following letter has remained some time on 
my files, and I owe an apology to the militia hero 
for an apparent neglect of his elegant reproof of 
the undress of the ladies. My admiration of the 
beauty of his diction and the correctness of his 
orthography has been excessive ; and, in the course 
of a long acquaintance with the militia style, so 
justly in vogue in this happy country, I do not re- 
member to have seen any specimen, superior to 
that, which I now have the honour to exhibit to 
every admiring American. 

Around the character of this valiant epistolizer, 
there seems, to my dazzled eyes, a vivid glory. As 
his sword is doubtless as sharp as his pen, his pro- 
tected country has a sure defence in his valour ant}, 
veteran experience, and from the inroads of fantas- 
tic fashion, we have nothing to fear, while this mi- 
litia inspector casts his keen glanjces around. 

Honurd Squire, 

IN the first plase, squire, I hope you wont think 
from my bad speling that I ant a gentieman. To 
convince you, I gess I am as rich as any boddy in 
in these here parts. I lately cumd here to Phile- 
delfa from Payankeytank up to the eastwurd, to 
larn a bit of the fashems, and to see folk, and so 
on....You must kno, squire, I made a fortin by 
tradin in indiger ; that is, I was an indiger mar- 
chant, sich as they sa here, a flower marchant, a te 
marchant, and the like of that; and going young 
into trade, I didunt think much about larnin ; but 
bein obliged by my bisiness, to travil about a good 
deal, I got to lam considerable about the noshuns 
of folks, and so they told me I ort to come to a big 
Jity, and that I might larn more, and may bee set- 
til among the great ones, and that I shud find a 
beep of paple of my tast, and per hap git marry id. 
I find it is kinder trew ; sum of the wimin duseem 
t.0 like me ; if they do not for sarten I gess my 
yaller panterlunes and kurrickle will make sum of 
urn long. 

But what I rile to you about, squire, is the fash- 
erns of the fair seek ; was ever any thing so prettee. 
Now what I wants is, that youl stop them there riters 
in the Port Folio, who are tryin to run down the 
wimin, caus they dress naked and show their skins; 
they want them to lieve off sich fashems , but do 
rite a peece that will put urn in a noshun of leaving 
ofT more clothes. Them fellers must be jokeing, 
amcl let what they will sa, I gess the wimin will 
have more sense to think us men havent feelin and 
seein and tastin enuff to like it. Ive been most 
afrayd of the late cold and rainy wether least they 
shud pin up and cumber themselves with the same 
bunch of petty cotes they wair in our parts ; but i 
tnuplagee glad to find they have too much spunk 


for that. I hope n^xt summer they will be nakeder 
yet ; only try um once now, squire, the first time 
you can work round them, so as to git them between 
you and the sun : you wont see any pockits I am 
sartin. 

I have been to several frolicks since Ive bin 
here. Tother nite I was at one, where we had the 
dance called the waltz, I think....O mighty squire! 
if you had bin there, the very hares of your wig 
would stood on eand. I felt kinder shamed : but 
for all, I was full of noshuns, and couldent help 
praizing it ; which while I was duing, a gentleman 
told me it was tolerable clever, but that it was ex- 
pected a new one would soon be brout up, called 
the Irish fandango, or sum such old country name. 
This, he said, would tutch me to the quick. Why 
says I to a lady, this beats bundling ; pray raaam, 
says I, do you understand that play; she turned to 
the next lady, and whispered sumthing about Dub- 
ster or dabster.,., yes maam, says I, I 'am a dabster at 
that ; and they gave full credit to what I say, for I 
go by the very name. 

Do, squire, your a skoller, rite a logium on the 
buty of naked skins, or say sumthing to cumfort 
the ladies, whilst they are shivering in the cold to 
sho um to us. Its a shame every boddy should be 
runin their rigs on the pure wimin. 

I am, honurd sir, 

hoping better acquaintance, 
in trew frindship, 
your worship's 
most humbil sarvant, 

Ichabod Flash, 

a captain in the milishee , when Pm at home . 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 

FOR 7 RE PORT FOLIO. 

(continued.) 

CHAP. XXI. 

Continuation....Thc prosperous state of Commerce , not 

the consequence of wisdom in the Governmn.t Nor 

the increasing population Praiseworthy side of 

the Amerjfan Constitution Principal cause of the 

increasing population . 

In my opinion, all these are sins ofomisBion on 
the part of congress, and their number might, I 
believe, be augmented ad infinitum. It may, how- 
ever, be objected, that a government, under whose 
protection the national prosperity has attained such 
a splendid elevation, and the numbers of the peo- 
ple have so considerably increased, as in the Unit- 
ed States, since the adoption of the federal consti- 
tution, cannot possibly, while such admirable 
effects arc produced, be reckoned among the bad 
governments. To this I answer, that I have al- 
ready detailed the accidental external circum- 
stances, altogether independent of any internal 
wisdom in the government, which have enriched 
America, and extended her trade. But have agri- 


culture and internal industry risen in the same 
proportion as commerce ? With respect to the 
population, I have to remark, that they are indebt- 
ed, partly to the emigration of Europeans, com- 
puted at about ten thousand individuals yearly, for 
its increase. And these emigrations prove rather 
the fault of the European, than the wisdom of the 
American governments. An increasing popula- 
tion would, if altogether independent of emigra- 
tion, prove the excellence of an administration. 

Nor is every thing to be censured ; we must be 
impartial, and confess that in America there is 
much to praise. The extensive civil liberty (poli- 
tical liberty there is none), which they enjoy, pro- 
duces the best effects upon the population. The 
absence of all feudal oppression ; the unbounded 
religious liberty ; the liberty of publishing all opi- 
nions ; especially the liberty, to every one, of follow- 
ing unimpeded, whatever occupation he best under- 
stands, advantages, which hitherto are not in any 
one European state enjoyed to the same degree 
as in the United States, are all encouragements to 
the increase of the human species. But the Ame- 
ricans enjoy altogether, independently of their so- 
cial establishments, certain advantages still more 
effectual to the same end. Among them is, not 
so much the great tract of fruitful western lands, 
yet uncultivated, (for the speculators have made it 
every where dear,) as the novelty of the ground, 
which, even if the soil were bad, would at any rate, 
give some good harvests. For every countrymau 
can annually clear a few acres from wood, which 
no ploughshare ever touched before, and which, 
although covered with a very thin layer of soil, 
would reward his industry so liberally as to occa- 
sion the raising yearly of more grain for every in- 
dividual in America, than in any other country, 
even though the produce upon an equal surface in 
Europe should be incomparably more abundant* 
This is the principal cause of the increasing popu- 
lation ; the others are subordinate to it. The emi- 
gration to the westward, however, from the eastern 
states, attractive as the banks of the Ohio may be, 
and however fruitful and proportion ably cheap the 
lands there may prove, shews that mal-administra- 
tion in the eastern parts occasions these removals. 
Mankind, in general, love, above all things, their 
home, and the great proportion of them are no 
more subjected to the eccentric fascinations of an 
heated fancy, than inclined to the wandering life of 
an adventurer. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Continuation of the historical sketch.... Federalists and 
an t i federal ists.....Aris tocrats Democrats . . . . Eng- 

lish and French parties. ...Genet. ...Brandy revolu - 
tion. 

I now return to the events which have happened 
since the introduction of the federal constitution. I 
shall notice only the most important ; and the first 
thing to be remarked is the rise of two parties. 
The opposers of this constitution were called anti- 
federalists, although they w ere properly federalists, 
inasmuch as they wished to adhere to the former 
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confederacy, which,* by the new constitution was | 
changed, on the contrary, into a single government. 
Both parties, however, assumed upon the French 
revolution a new shape. The anti-federalists were 
changed into democrats, the federalists into aristo- 
crats ; which, however, they disavow, and adhere 
to the other, as a more popular name. The demo- 
crats are of course French- minded, while the others 
incline sympathetically to the side of England. 
In the southern states, that is, in Georgia, the two 
Carolinas, Tenessee, Kentuckey, and especially in 
Virginia, the majority is democratic French, South- 
Carolina perhaps excepted, where as the democrats 
say, there is much aristocratic leaven prevailing: 
but north of the river Potowmack the English and 
aristocratic party has the upper hand. In general, 
the democratic party consists of people overloaded 
rather with debts, than with the good things of this 
world, to the sweets of which they are at the same 
time very far from indifferent, and who in the ruins 
of a revolution, hope to snatch up their share of the 
possessions of the wealthy, and then to turn aris- 
tocrats themselves. The drunkards, gamesters, 
unsuccessful speculators, bankrupts, and those who 
have ruined themselves by debauchery, belong, 
with few exceptions, to this party. This is what 
makes it so strong to the southward, where an ex- 
travagant way of living generally involves people 
in debt. Those who have applied to the govern- 
ment for offices, but have not obtained them, are 
of course democrats. Thus one fiache, a grand- 
son of Franklin, published a violent democratic 
news-paper at Philadelphia, because he would fain 
have been post-master-general, but was disappoint- 
ed in hisexpectation. Before that time he published, 
it i6 said, an aristocratic paper. He calls his 
gazette the Aurora , to signify the dawn of freedom, 
according to his taste. There appeal’s, in New- 
York, another democratic paper called the Argus. 
These are the two most important vehicles of de- 
mocratic bitterness in America. The Aurora, how- 
ever, has no small merit, both in point of matter 
and of style ; the transactions of the war in Europe 
are discussed in it with much penetration. But 
the best part of the American people belong like- 
wise to the democratic party, namely, those who 
are opposed to the bank and trading interest, 
who wish to see agriculture and industry more en- 
couraged, and who think a closer connection with 
England would be dangerous, and would mark an 
ingratitude to France disgraceful to the national 
honour : in a word, the good patriots, who per- 
ceive in the constitution and in the measures of go- 
vernment many defects, and would wish to have 
them removed. These, however, are the moderate 
democrats, for the most part, independent people, 
who, in case of a revolution, would certainly be the 
victims of the raging democrats above described. 

The party of the aristocrats consists of those 
who have'possessions and wish to see them secured 
against the French stormers of property. They 
carry on a defensive, the democrats an offensive 
war. They have found against the latter a faithful 
ally in the English government, which probably 
helps them underhand with subsidies, and thus 
enables them to strengthen their party. Besides 
this, the commercial existence of so many mer- 
chants is so thoroughly dependent upon England, 
whence they receive goods upon credit, that they 
are obliged to join the party which favours Eng- 
land. In New-England, perhaps the expiring light 
of a flaming religious zeal may increase the aver- 
sion of the presbvterians against the French, on 
account of their atheism, this, however, is uncer- 
tain. On the other hand, the methodists and 
other fanatical sects are known as severe republi- 
cans. It is well known that the quakers were 
always devoted to England. The Americans, 
however, are accustomed to separate politics and 
religion; so that the political parties among them, 
are not, as in England under Charles the first, at 


the same time, religious factions. It may be ob- 
served, however, that the deists and atheists are 
almost universally devoted to democracy. When 
I speak of American deists and atheists, I mean 
thereby people who give themselves out for such, 
and who, without concerning themselves much 
about the theories of these doctrines, live conforma- 
bly to their practice.. ..They may be called empiric 
deists and atheists. 

But nothing contributed to render the federal 
party anti-Gallican aristocrats, so much as the con- 
duct of the French minister Genet. He landed at 
Charleston, because he well knew that in the south- 
ern states, the French cause had the most partizans. 
He there caused privateers to be fitted out ; issued 
proclamations ; attempted even to levy troops, with- 
out condescending to pay the smallest attention to 
the government of the United States. What govern- 
ment would patiently suffer itself to be treated with 
so much contempt ? He travelled very slowly from 
Charleston to Philadelphia; this had a suspicious 
appearance ; and seemed to indicate a design to 
make himself a party in the southern states. In 
Philadelphia he was always surrounded by ill-bred 
young men, and gave offence, by breaking through 
all public decency. He declared in public, that 
France did not wish America to engage in the Avar, 
and secretly caballed to produce a rupture with 
England. The Americans cannot be blamed for 
not having been willing to sacrifice the great ad- 
vantages of neutrality, merely for the honour of 
fighting for the French. There was, in this point 
of view extreme injustice on the part of the French. 

The mountain party recalled Genet, whom the 
Girondists had sent, and in his stead sent a young 
man by the name ofFauchet, who conducted him- 
self more prudently. 

About this time broke out, in 1794, the brandy- 
revolution in the western part of Pennsylvania, not 
far from Pittsburg. Deep-laid causes of this ev ent 
have been pretended to be discovered, and a great 
show of penetration has been made about it. At 
one time England is held forth as fomenting these 
disturbances, in order to produce, in America, ano- 
ther Vendee; at another, France, in order to pro- 
duce a democratic revolution. There is, however, 
nothing mysterious in this event, and it was very 
natural that brandy drinkers, without money, 
called upon to pay an excise upon their favourite 
liquor, should make a noise. The thing was in 
itself very insignificant too ; but the federal or go- 
vernment party, led by Mr. Hamilton, then mi- 
nister of finance, took advantage of the circum- 
stance with great address, and succeeded, by 
magnifying the danger of the insurrection, to col- 
lect together fifteen thousand men in arms, in a 
country, where the people march into the field, 
not when they are ordered, but when they please. 
Tke government thus frightened the French party 
by shewing them how numerous its supporters 
were. At the same time it exhibited to foreign na- 
tions a consolidated power, with a considerable 
armed force at the first wink at its command. 
Thirdly, it cast an odious light upon the democrats 
devoted to France, and upon the Frertth govern- 
ment itself, by representing these disturbances as 
connected with the machinations of Genet. The 
insurrection did in fact break out_at a time when 
the diplomatic incivilities of Genet were fresh in 
the memory ; and of course could not but strength- 
en the bad effects of this offence against the Ame- 
rican people, in the person of the rulers whom it 
had chosen. Genet must necessarily have acted 
according to his instructions, which would doubt- 
less exhibit a new proof of the contempt which the 
French entertain towards all nations, except the 
English, who alone enjoy the honour of their ha- 
tred. 

The lawyers, who are chiefly inclined to aristo- 
cracy, composed the cavalry in this expedition 
against the brandy -drinkers. It was, however, seen 


that the American militiahad not, since their war 

for independence, in the smallest degree laid aside 
their bad habits. The colonels, the captains, &c. 
hired others to take their places; and the latter 
slipped away from the army, as soon as they were 
to fall upon the insurgents, from whom resistance 
was expected. The army once flew to arms, to 
fight against one another, while the generals were 
drunk, and fell to quarreling.. ..The expedition like- 
wise cost large sums, and was accomplished with- 
out bloodshed. 

( To be continued *) 


MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS. 

FROM fHE SHOP OF MESSRS* COLON AND SPONDEE, 

THE lover of Dr. Percy's Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry will relish every thing that savours, of the 
simplicity of the old English ballad. A transla- 
tion of a Spanish ballad, which begins, “ Rio verdc t 
rio verde " or “ Glassy water , glassy water" has 
given a hint to the ingenious author of “ Tales of 
Terror," who appears to be equally happy in the 
pathetic or ludicrous style. We will venture to 
predict, that the sentimental misses will sit up to 
weep over this mournful ballad, at least as long as 
we did to transcribe it. 

GONZALVO, 

A SPANISH BALLAD • 

Infelix indelibata reliquit, 

Oscula et abrupto flendus amore eadit Milton. 


See ! yon knight of Calatravm, 

All his vesture stain’d with gore. 

Faintly beat the curling waters, 

Now he breathless gains the short ! 

Twas the haughty renegado, 

Met the chief in yonder wood; 

Twas his coward rival’s poignard 
Drank the unarm'd hero's blood. 

Long had love ensIaAred Bujeya, 

Long had vengeance fired his heart. 

Long he lurk’d amid the thicket. 

Sudden on his foe to dart. 

Here the moor had forced Gonzalvo 
Gasping to resign his breath; 

But the pitying Guadalquiver 
Bore him from the stroke of death. 

On the wave-wash’d bank reclining. 

See him cast his eyes around; 

Now he drops his head despairing* 

Now he gazes on the wound. 

In his breast with restless fury, 

Agony's dark surges roll ; 

What are wounds that pierce the body, 

To the pangs that rend the soul ? 

When he thinks of fierce Bujaya, 

Kindling wrath his bosom warms ; 

When he thinks on Antonina, 

Memory saddens on her charms. 

Long the flame of pure affection 
In his generous breast has burn'd; 

True he lov’d the beauteous maiden. 

True his love the maid return'd. 

A short gleam of transient pleasure 
Faint illumes his languid eyes, 

As, from yonder shade advancing, 
Almorand the knight espies. 

11 Oh ! what mvans this sight, my master ^ 
Cile~ ihe distress’d with fears, 

“ Ail von.- fc.vuns e <.k your sorrow* 

Ail your check is> wet with tears ! 
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u S«c ! the streams of gore descending 
All around your garments stain ; 

Who could wound so brave a warrior, 

Who could kill the pride of Spain ?” 

*Tts the moor!’* exclaim'd Gonzalvo, 

*Tis through him these pangs I prove ; 

He has stabb'd my aching bosom, 

He has torn me from my love. 

From my love ! oh ! think what anguish 
Now my heart-strings ruthless tears ; 

Yet, when life has left my body, 

Bear these accents to her ears. 

Quick I'll haste to speak my wishes, 

While kind heaven my life prolongs; 

Tell her all the hapless story. 

Tell her all my cruel wrongs. 

*• Bid her curse the moorish city, 

Which has rear’d my dastard foe; 

Bid her curse the moorish chieftain, 

Who has laid her lover low. 

• Let her frowns dismay his bosom, 

Let her all his vows despise; 

lather blast his hopes forever 
With the lightning of her eyes. 

m Beg, oh beg her not to blot roe 
From the tablet of her brain; 

\jtx the name of dead Gonzalvo 
In her memory still remain. 

rt And if e’er by chance she wanders, 

Near this winding river’s side ; 
tf these last sad words she values. 

Bid her thank the pitying tide. 

m To some nobler worthier suitor, 

Let her heart its vows transfer ; 

Heavens! what years of rapturous pleasure 
Did I think to spend with her. 

• What gay scenes did Hope depicture ! 

What bright joys did Fancy shew ! 

Joys now sunk and lost forever. 

In the dark abyss of woe. 

41 1 shall ne’er more taste her kisses, 

Ne’er more taste her balmy breath ; 
f must leave her warm embraces, 

For the cold embrace of death. 

w Yes ! I feel his icy touches. 

Nature fades upon my sight ; 

Thick before my aching vision 
Floats the mist of endless night. 

• A chill numbness lulls my tortures; 

All my pangs at once subside!” 

Instant sunk the bleeding hero, 

Gasp’d his mistress' name, and died. 

I shall not very soon tire of copying ballads from 
tlie “ Tales of Terror." They are the legitimate 
offspring of genius. We are conducted by a ver- 
satile guide, sometimes into the vale of tears, and 
sometimes into the hall of mirth. But let him 
lead us where he will, we cheerfully follow, and al- 
ways find ourselves with a sensible and tuneful 
companion. I am half inclined to suspect that Mr. 
Lewis himself is the concealed author. We know 
that he brilliantly travestied his own ballad, Alon - 
so, the Brcroe y and it is probable that in this collec- 
tion he is alter et idem. 

IIRIM THOR, 

OR, THE WINTER KING. 

A LAPLAND BALLAD. 

Here Winter holds his unrejoicing court, 

Herethe dread tyrant, mcdiiateshis wrath, 

Throned in his palace of cerulean ice... Thomson. 

The moon shone bright on Lapland snows, 

When grim the Winter King arose ; * 

His icy cave he left with speed. 

And summoned straight his fiend-born steed: 


“Oh! haste, my steed, o’er marsh and plain! 

I burn yon beauteous maid to gain ; 

Oh ! haste, my steed, to Sargen’s gate, 

Where Tura weeps her lover’s fate.” 

Full swift he donn’d his armour bright. 

And mounts, a young and comely knight. , 

The steed sped on, o’er marsh and plain. 

The beauteous damsel to obtain. 

He quickly sped, and reach'd the gate, 

Where Tura wept her lover’s fate. 

She curs’d her charms, which caused the fight. 
That tore her Asgar from her sight. 

....“ Oh! list thee, lady, list to me! 

Full many a day I've sought for thee; 

Oh ! listen, lady, banish fear, 

Thy lover’s trusty friend is here." 

Then sigh’d the damsel fair and bright, 

I have no lover, courteous knight, 

My Asgar lies on yonder plain. 

By Hacho fierce in combat slain.” 

44 Oh! no, fair lady, haste with me! 

1 soon will show thy love to thee ! 

In Larno’s caves he wounded lies, 

Oh ! haste e’er life his bosom flies.” 

Then sigh’d the lady fair and bright, 

41 My mmd misgives me, courteous knight. 

For Asgar lies on yonder plain, 

By Hacho fierce in combat slain.” 

Oh ! list thee, lady, list tome. 

These tokens sends thy love to thee; 

These bells so fair, these rings so bright, 

Which erst you gave with fond delight.” 

He shew’d her tokens one and two, 

“ Lovely maid, he waits for you !” 

He shew’d her tokens two and three, 

" Lovely maiden, go with me.” 

Then spake the lady fair and bright, 

* Forgive my doubtings, courteous knight. 

Let weal or woe this breast betide, 

O’er hill and dale with thee I’ll ride.” 

Full sure the demon spreads his snare. 

The eager maid descends the stair. 

Anon they mount the panting steed. 

And swift o'er hill and valley speed. 

As through the forest quick they dart, 

With joy bounds high the fiend’s proud heart; 
Ah ! little thought the lady bright, 

She clasp’d the cruel Winter sprite. 

Now cried the maiden with dismay, 

As swift the steed pursued his way, 

44 And must we up yon mountain go. 

Whose sides are heap’d with drifted snow ?” 

41 There lies our road,” the sprite replied, 

44 The way is drear, but I’m your guide; 

Then hush your throbbing heart’s alarms, 

I'll give you to your lover’s arms!” 

The desert wild the moonbeams show 1 , 

White glares around the glist’ningsnow. 

The fiend spurs on his steed amain, 

Whose hoofs ring on the frozen plain. 

Now swifter, swifter on they ride. 

And reach the mountain’s snow clad side; 

The plugging steed, without delay, 

Through drifted heaps pursues his way. 

44 Oh ! stop your horse, my feet are chill, 

The snow is deep, and high the hill.” 

4 ‘ Now hush your throbbing hearts alarms. 

I’ll give you to your lover’s arms.” 

44 Oh stop, thou eager guide, for see 
The rising coldness numbs my knee.” 

44 Now hush your throbbing heart’s alarms, 

I II give thee to thy lover's arms-” 

4< Stop! stop! for God’s sake, stop, for oh ! 

My breast is chill’d with circling snow.” 

4 ‘ Now vain your fears and wild alarms, - 
You feel your lover’s icy arms!” 

Now shrieks the maid with wild affright, 

While loud exults the Winter sprite ; 


The moon grows dark, the night grow* fo«l, 

Thick snows descend, and tempests howl. 

Afar the fiends hoarse yells resound. 

As round the maid his arms he wound; 

Afar are borne the maiden’s cries. 

By warring blasts that rend the skies. 

But ere she sunk beheath the snows# 

Her Asgar’s ghastly shade arose ; 

| He bared his bosom, streak’d with gore, 

And sigh’d, 41 sweet love, we meet no more !*• 

Now loud are heard the maiden’s cries| 

But louder blasts and tempests rise ; 

And when the tempests ceas’d to roar, 

The maiden’s cries were heard no more. 

Take warning hence, ye damsels fair. 

Of men’s insidious arts beware. 

Believe not every courteous knight. 

Lest he should prove a Winter Spr iter 

Nothing in lyric poetry is read, among the up* 
per class of American scholars, with more enthu- 
siasm, or quoted with more praise, than Dryden’s 
Ode- It is periodically recited in our theatres, it 
is perpetually quoted in conversation- Its energy, 
harmony, sublimity, are never questioned- Men 
view it as possessing such a prescriptive title to 
veneration, that it would be considered arrogant to 
hint a fault, or hesitate dislike- For myself, I 
should not presume to blame any part of an elegant 
whole, which, from its grandeur and magnificence, 
has so often in the literary hour produced the 
most pleasurable emotions- But all are not s6 
easily pleased, and a rigid critic has lately thus 
stated his objections in the court of criticism- 

If a foreigner were to ask an Englishman for the 
best specimen of lyric poetry in the English lan- 
guage, I have no doubt but that he would be pre- 
sented with Dryden’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day* 
This celebrated piece is supposed to have reached 
the pinnacle of excellence, to have surpassed Ho* 
race, and rivalled Pindar. 

An ode could never have been so universally 
renowned, without intrinsic and extraordinary 
merit- Its beauties have been felt, as well as un- 
derstood. The heart and the ear have decided in 
its favour, previously to the determination of the 
judgment. I acknowledge and admire its excel- 
lence; but I must be so far guilty of poetical de- 
traction as to say, that its merit appears to me to 
to have been over-rated, and that, in ipy opinion# 
it is not the best ode in the language- 

There are blemishes in it, whiclfsully the lustre 
of its beauties ; there are lownesses in it, which 
degrade its sublimity ; there are vulgarities of ex- 
pression, which at once destroy its elegance, and 
debilitate its pathos. 

The plan is excellent, the spirit noble, and my 
chief objection is to the choice of words, which, 
according to all the rules of criticism, and the dic- 
tates of natural taste, should be peculiarly delicate 
in the ode. 

The word “ belyed," in the line 

44 A dragon’s fiery form belyed the God,” 

is beneath the dignity of the serious lyric, and in- 
consistent with the sublime idea of the God of 
heaven and earth metamorphosed to the fiery form 
of a dragon. 

His “ stamping an image of himself,” as he was 
then in the image of a dragon, conveys to a care- 
less reader the idea of his having stamped a dra- 
gon. 

Bacchus is represented, at least to the mind of a 
mere English reader, in a manner unknown to 
classical antiquity : 

Flush’d with a purple grace, 

He shews his honest face. 

These lines exhibit the pictufe of a drunken sot, 
with bloated cnceks and a red nose; though t he 
y>oet himself has just described the god as u Evef* 
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fair and ever young.” The line, (t He shews his 
honest face,” is in a style so familiar and colloqui- 
al, as to militate against the dignity and matron- 
like decorum of the lyric muse. Honest, indeed, 
in its truly classical signification, is a very elegant 
expression, synonimous with beautiful; but not 
one English reader in a hundred understands the 
epithet any otherwise than as it is often applied to 
a drunkard, or bon vivatit , when he is called an 
honest fellow, that is, a jolly bacchanalian. It 
was a reason against Dryden’s using this epithet, 
even if he intended it in its classical sense, that it 
was sure to be misunderstood by the majority of 
his readers. Virgil, speaking of Bacchus, says 
“ Quocunque Dcus caput egit honestum,” 

And Dryden probably had this very line in his 
view; but “ honest," in this classical sense, is not 
yet naturalized in England, and therefore it was 
injudicious in Dryden to use it. “ Honest" con- 
veys the idea of a mere good-humoured plumpness 
of face, a broad grinning mirth ; whereas the old 
classics speak of Bacchus, as remarkable for the 
delicacy of his countenance. They attribute to 
him the virginea forma et virgineum caput: not the 
immutable rubicundity, and stupid fatness of a 
brandy-faced landlady. 

Dryden was a remarkably good classic, and 
could not but know the mode, in which Bacchus 
is delineated by the poets; therefore there is every 
reason to think, that he chose the epithet 
44 honest," intending to display his classical know- 
ledge and taste ; and had he written to none but 
classical scholars, his epithet would have been ap- 
plauded, without one dissentient voice ; but to the 
common reader it gives an image very different, 
from that which existed in the poet’s mind. It 
exhibits such a Bacchus, as we see dangling from 
a country sign-post, astride on a tun. It disgraces 
the ode, and renders it little better than a song, 
roared l>y a club of sots in an alehouse. 

The other lines 

Drinking joys did first ordain, 

Drinking is the soldier's pleasure ; 

are coarsely expressed, and more characteristic o^ 
Tom D’Urfey, than of Pindar. 

The greater part of the subsequent ode is either 
truly pathetic, or sublime. Yet I cannot admire 
in an ode, said to equal or surpass every thing in 
lyric sublimity and grace, such lines as 
Thus long ago, 

Ere heaving beluAcs learn *d to blow, 

the bellows being a culinary machine, strikes the 
ear with a vulgar sound, and the mind with a vul- 
gar idea. The poet should have 9poken of the 
bellows by an elegant periphrasis, or some name 
removed from plebeian use. The bellows, in this 
place, if I may be allowed a frigid joke, blows out 
much of the poetic fire. 

The creeping Alexandrine 

•* With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before." 
is flat and prosaic. “ Mother-wit" is a term, which 
the sublime muse of the lyre, in her better judge- 
ment, would not have adopted. 

But I recollect the censure that has justly fallen 
•n Zoilus, and on all the race of hypercritics : I 
recollect also the trite idea of finding spots in the 
sun. 1 must therefore apologize to the reader for 
the liberty I have taken with this celebrated ode, 
by declaring that I do not mean to deny that it 
possesses a very high rank; but only to controvert 
its claim to the highest rank among the lyric 
poems of England. 

Gray, as a poet of the lyre, appears to me to be 
more uniformly grand and majestic. The mind is 
elevated by him to etherial regions, and soars with 
eagle flight, without being obliged to fall from its 
eminence, like the son of Dxdalus. Gray wins 
Lib way on high, like a glorious luminary, all 
KlaUa, all regularly magnificent; Dryden rises 


like an air balloon, which now and then breaks, and 
tumbles precipitately down, contrary to the inten- 
tion of the conductor of it, and to the great mortifi- 
cation of the gaping spectator. 

The above strictures may expose me to the an- 
ger of the irritable sons of Aristarchus. I 
shall only observe, that on literary subjects, like 
these, though there may be reason for dissent, I 
cannot see any occasion for the bitterness of 
malice. 

It is well known that W. Gifford, Esq. is a fond 
admircrofthe writings of Pope. But it is not so gene- 
rally known, that Mr. Pope’s poetical reputation has 
of late been more violently assailed by an acrimoni- 
ous carper, than it was by all the personal preju- 
dices of the scribblers, lashed in the Dunciad. 
One Weston, a writer in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, took it into his head to disturb the ashes of 
Pope, and absurdly to condemn, what all had agreed 
to praise. 

Indignant at this unmerited calumny, Mr. Gif- 
ford, an undaunted and accomplished defender, 
has undertaken to overthrow a miserable scribbler, 
and to vindicate a brilliant genius, in the follow- 
ing animated lines, which are as caustic as the sa- 
tire of Churchill. 

Weston, who slunk from Truth’s imperious light, 

Swells, like a filthy toad, with secret spite, 

And envying the fair fame he cannot hope, 

Spits his black venom at the dust of Pope. 

Reptile accurs’d! O memorable long, 

If there be force in virtue, or in song. 

O injur’d bard ! accept the grateful strain. 

That I, the humblest of the tuneful train, 

With glowing heart, yet trembling hand repay, 

For many a pensive, many a sprightly lay: 

So may thy varied verse, from age to age, 

Inform the simple, and delight the sage! 

While canker’d Weston, and his loathsome rhymes, 

Stink in the nose of all succeeding times. 

One of the most literary of my friends, who 
has a relish for wit and humour, as well as an Oxo- 
nian's skill in the classics, bade me last evening 
look among the minor poems of Warton, and 
take care to preserve in my motley miscellany, a 

PROLOGUE 

ON THE OLD WINCHESTER PLAY-HOUSE, OVER THE BUT- 
CHER’S SHAMBLES. 

Whoe’er our stage examines, must excuse 
The wond’rous shifts of the dramatic muse; 

Then kindly listen, while the prologue rambles, 

From wit to beef, from Shakspeare to the shambles. 
Divided only by one flight of stairs', 

The monarch swaggers, and the butcher swears. 

Quick the transition, when the curtain drops, 

From mock Momimia’s moans to mutton chops. 

While for Lothario’s loss Calista cries, 

Old women scold, and dealers d — n your eyes. 

Here Juliet listens to the gentle lark, 

There in harsh chorus hungry bull dogs bark. 

Cleavers and rcymiiars give blow for blow, 

And heroes bleed above, and sheep below. 

While tragic thunders shake the pit and box, 

Rebellows to the roar the staggering ox. 

Cow horns and trumpets mix their martial tones, 

Kidneys and kings, mouthing and marrow bones. 

Suet and sighs, blank verse and blood abound, 

And form a tragi-comedy around. 

With weeping lovers dying calves complain, 

Contusion reigns. . .Chaos is come again. 

Hither your steelyards, butchers, bring to weigh 
The pound of flesh Antonio’s bond must pay. 

Hither your knives, >e Christians, clad in blue, 

Rrir.g to be whetted by t he ruthless Jew. j 

Hard is our lot, who, seldom doomed to eat, 

Cast a sheep's eye on this forbidden meat. 

Gaze on sirloins, which, ah ! we cannot carve, 

And in the midst of legs of mutton. ..starve. 

5 ut would you to our house in crouds repair, 

Ye generous patrons and ye blooming fair, 

The fate of Tantalus we should not fear. 

Nor pine for a repast that is so near. 

Monarchs no more would suppcrleSs remain, 

Nor pregnant queens for cutlets long in vain. 


for The port folio 

AN ESSAY 

ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
BOII.EAU DFSPKEAUX. 

Nicholas Boileau Desprkaux, was bom at 
Paris, on the first of November, 1636, fifteen years 
after Moliere, fourteen after La Fontaine, and three 
years before Racine. Thus these four great men, 
who have rendered French literature so illustrious, 
and have secured to it that high degree of esti- 
mation and glory which it has attained in all 
polished nations, published nearly at the same 
time those master-pieces, which stand unrivalled 
among the Moderns. He was the eleventh child 
of Giles Boileau, clerk of the high court of Parlia- 
ment, a man whose rare probity, and consummate 
experience in business, procured him universal 
esteem. His childhood gave no indications of that 
pre-eminence which he afterwards attained. Ex- 
treme mildness, candour, and amiable simplicity, 
were the most prominent traits in his character; 
and his father was wont to say of him, that “ he 
was a good lad, who would never speak ill of any 
body.” 

Born in the metropolis, and possessing a father, 
who was sensible of the necessity of a good educa- 
tion, and justly appreciated its advantages; he had 
the good fortune, from his infancy, to receive the 
instructions of the best masters. Consequently, 
his progress was as rapid as it was brilliant. He 
soon distinguished himself at the college de Har- 
court, where he commenced his studies, andhardJy 
had he entered the fourth class, when a grievous 
malady threatened hi9 life. He was attacked by 
the stone ; it was necessary to make an incision, 
and this operation, although performed with skill, 
was followed by a painful indisposition which ter- 
minated but with his life. 

As soon as the state of his health permitted him 
to resume his studies, he was placed at the college 
of Beauvais. He was there confided to the care of 
M. Sevin, a man of rare merit, who very success- 
fully instructed the third class, during a period of 
fifty years ; and, possessed in the highest degree, 
the talent of judging of the capacity of his pupils; 
and of giving that direction to their genius, which 
nature had indicated. This Professor, whose 
memory we revere, soon discovered in his pupil 
extraordinary talents; and predicted his future pre- 
eminence among poets. 

After Despr&iux had finished his course of 
belles-lettres and philosophy, he studied the civil 
law, and was admitted to the bar. A profession, 
in the exercise of which, it is necessary to draw 
forth all the resources of the mind, either for the 
purpose of decking falsehood with the colours of 
truth, or of gaining for truth a triumph over the 
illusions of falsehood; could not be compatible 
with his natural candour, and still less with his 
taste for peace and retirement. He therefore re- 
nounced a profession repugnant to his principles 
and inclination. The study of theology seemed to 
present fewer inconveniences, and to promise him 
more satisfaction and repose. He commenced it 
with ardour ; but soon did he experience similar 
disgust. How could a mind so enlightened, a 
judgment so profound, relish a science envelloped 
in words, the abuse of which was an inexhaustible 
source of conlroversey ; — a science buried in the 
subtleties and obscurity of barbarous pedantry ! 
for theology at that period was not what it now is; 
the science of morality and of the Christian dog- 
mas. Disgusted also with this study, he re- 
nounced the project of embracing a profession; 
and thus restored to himself, he resolved to follow 
the impulse of his genius. 

Although at this period the celebrated provin- 
cial Jett er.s, had established the language, and 
brought prose to pel lection j although the master- 
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pieces of Corneille, had rendered the French thea- 
tre the rival of that of Athens ; and Malherbe. 
Roucou and- other poets, had subjected poetry to 
the laws of rhyme, of cadence and of harmony : 
although true eloquence hud displayed itself with 
splendour in the pulpit and at the bar, and the 
limits prescribed to each of its species began to 
be known and respected ; still was France far 
from that elevated point of literary glory, at w hich 
she was destined to arrive. A crowd of authors, of 
■whom but few rose above mediocrity, and many 
grovelled below it ; still infected literature, and 
opposed the progress of taste, and of learning. 
The false taste, which had prevailed during the 
regency of Mary de Medicis, and was for a long 
time predominant, admired and sanctioned at the 
hotels of Rambouiilet and Longue\ille; was still 
the reigning taste at the court, in the city, and in the 
provinces. Those simple graces of stile, which 
never fail to charm and to delight, were little 
known, or at least but little felt: nothing was prais- 
ed but the extravagant, the glittering and the 
false. 

Bom with a penetrating mind, possessing a deli- 
cate and refined taste, and actuated by a fervid 
love of truth ; Desprdaux no sooner discovered 
those corruptions of true taste, than he resolved to 
attack them with the weapons ol reason and of 
ridicule. This he so successfully performed in 
his first satires, that all his shafts pierced, and 
from that moment it was easy to forsee, the 
prompt and brilliant revolution which was soon to 
be exhibited in the regions of literature. 

He at first contented himself with the recital of 
his satires, in the presence of a small circle of 
chosen friends ; they made too vivid and deep an 
impression on the minds of the auditory to be for- 
gotten ; and some spurious copies were circulated 
in the capital, and thence passed in a mutilated 
state into the collections of that period. Desprdaux, 
incensed at the injustice he experienced from the 
malice of his enemies, or from the ignorance or 
the stupidity of the booksellers, at length deter- 
mined to publish them, The first edition, which 
appeared in 1666, contained the first seven satires 
and the address to the king. This small collection 
was received wifh the applause which it so highly 
merited. “ It is,” as All*. De la Harpe so justly 
observes, “ the first poetical work, in which we 
find a perfect knowledge of the mechanism of 
French versification, a diction uniformly elegant 
and pure ; and in which the ear and the language 
have been constantly respected. 

So long as the circulation of these satires was 
confined to a few select societies, the authors whom 
they attacked, and their declared patrons were 
silent. Vainly did they hope, that their silence 
would blunt the shafts of ridicule, and even bury 
the satires in oblivion. But as soon as they ap- 
■ peared in print, those men attacked the author 
with all the violence ox r fury, and all the malignity 
of hatred. They loaded him w ith calumny, and 
circulated the most atrocious libels against him. 
Such have always been the resources of base envy, 
Mid of humiliated vanity. To them truth is as 
odious, as is the light of the sun to the bird of 
Bight; they leave no effort untried to veil it in 
obscurity. Despreaux, culm amidst all those at- 
tacks, still felt an obligation to defend himself. 
He did so, but with the moderation which formed 
prominent a trait in his character. In his de- 
fence he alledged the example of Lucilius, of 
Horace, Persius, Juvenal, and even that of the dis- 

I reet Virgil. At length his ninth satire appeared, 
i which ingeniuously feigning to apply severe 
ensure to himself, he satisfactorily proves lliar 
ithout committing~a crime either against the 
ate or against conscience, we may declare that 
id verses are bad ; be wearied with the perusal 
t certain books, and even divulge the reasons of 
disgust* 


This satire, which in the opinion of Mr. Dela 
Harpe, is u master-piece of satirical gaiety, and a 
model of ingenious raillery; increased the repu- 
tation of Despreaux, and secured to him the esteem 
.«nd friendship of the most respectable persons in 
Faris : and of all those who had acquire^ celebrity 
in the departments of literature ; Cossart, Rapin, 
Courmirc, Bourdaloue, Flechier, were ardently 
attached to him ; Arnauld and Nicole, those illus- 
trious men, whose very names proclaim their 
eulogy, prized his friendship and esteemed it as 
i ejecting honour on themselves ; the great Cond^, 
the celebrated cardinal de Retz, and the duke de 
la Rochcfoucault, distinguished him by the most 
flattering attentions, and honoured him with their 
patronage. Moliere, la Fontaine and Racine form- 
ed in conjunction with him a society cemented by 
the most sincere and ardent friendship, and the 
most perfect esteem and confidence. Equally 
flattering to Despreaux was the approbation of the 
first president Lamoignon. That wise and learned 
magistrate, whose friendship was a protecting 
shield ; honoured him with peculiar esteem. Far 
from being alarmed at the title of satire, which the 
works of Despreaux bore, he was delighted to find 
in them that precious taste for ancient authors ; 
and particularly to perceive that he had subjected 
to the law s of the most scrupulous chastity, a spe- 
cies of poetry, the licentiousness of which had, till 
then, formed its most prominent characteristic. 
Those great men ceased not to admire the uni- 
formly pure taste, the prompt and delicate discern- 
ment, the justness and accuracy of expression, 
the piquant simplicity, the unaffected graces, the 
admirable dexterity with which he wielded the 
arms of raillery and of ridicule ; and especially, 
the perfection to which he had so suddenly brought 
poetry ; perfection, of which some verses of Mal- 
herbe, Roucou and the great Corneille, had afforded 
a faint image; but whose complete attainment 
was reserved to Desprlaux. For according to the 
sentiment of Mr. De la Harpe, “ Despreaux first 
taught us to select the appropriate expression, 
to place it with propriety in verse, by a judicious 
arrangement, to give to words their full force and 
value, to elevate and dignify the most minute 
details, to avoid redundancy, irregular construction, 
a vulgar style, to reject all ambiguous and prosaic 
expressions, to give cadence to the poetical period 
and to suspend and vary it, to derive advantage 
from exsura, and finally to employ figures with 
prudence, and select them with delicate discrimi- 
nation. Corneille and Moliere had composed works 
of genius, for genuis is always the harbinger of 
truth ; but Despreaux who was incapable of pro- 
ducing such works as the Cid and the Misanthrope, 
was peculiarly qualified to give to the French lan- 
guage what it still wanted, a perfect system of 
versification.” 

This Despreaux accomplished in his art of 
poetry, which was composed immediately after his 
ninth satire, but he deferred the publication with 
a view of obtaining and deriving advantage from 
the advice and observations of his friends. This 
master-piece of versification and of taste, in which 
our poet has risen superior to Horace, Aristotle 
and Vida, was received with transport, and univer- 
sally admired. The admiration of men of taste, 
was not less excited by the beauty of the thoughts 
and of the style, than by the art with which the 
precepts are connected, ancl presented to the rea- 
der, in a form which attaches, and captivates him. 
“ This excellent composition,” says Mr. De la 
Harpe, “ one of the most splendid monuments 
of our language, proves that sound criticism is the 
tppendage of genuine talents; and that those alone 
who are capable of furnishing models, are quali- 
fied to give instruction. Let the votaries of Par- 
nassus, study the art of poetry of the French Horace ; 
there will they find, delineated by a*.iasterly hand, 
the elements of all the beauties worthy of imita- 


tion, and those of the imperfections which they 
ought to avoid: it is a perfect system of legisla- 
tion, whose operation is uniformly just; an impre- 
scriptible code, whose decisions will always serve 
as unerring guides to our censure and to our 
applause. In no instance has the author better 
displayed the exquisite judgment with which na- 
ture had endowed him. Those persons who have 
studied the art of composition, can attest the for- 
cible impressions, they have received from the 
superior talent which shines throughout this pro- 
duction ; the verses of which are as happily con- 
ceived, as they are elegantly written; and have 
long since become the axioms of good taste. Such 
was the success of this admirable treatise, that its 
precepts were received as law, not only in France, 
but in many foreign countries.” By it was modern 
Italy instructed how to check her extravagant 
flights of imagination ; and perhaps to it does En- 
gland owe the correct and pure taste which cha- 
racterised the authors who flourished during the 
reign of queen Anne. This brilliant production, 
first appeared in the edition of his works, which 
Despreaux published in 1673. 

(To be continued • ) 


POLITICS. 

Review of the Speech of the Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Windham , delivered in the House of Commons^ 
November 4 , 1801, on the Report of an Address to 
the Throne , approving of the Preliminaries of Peace 
with the Republic of France . 

[concluded.] 

TO return from this digression :.... Mr. Windham 
observes that “ we arc become of a sudden great 
hopers. We hope the French will have no inclination 
to hurt us ; — we hope , now peace is come, and the 
pressure of war, as it is called, taken off, that the 
French empire will fall a prey to dissentions, and 
finally fall to pieces, See.” 

Alas, our fears are greater than our hopes ; we 
fear, that on the temple of Feace which wc have 
entered the same inscription might with propriety 
be put as Dante put on the gate of a very different 
place ; 

Lasciatc ©£ni speranza voi, ch'cntr&te. 

“ But,” says Mr. W. u we have another hope, 
founded on rather a contrary supposition, namely, 
that Buonaparte, now that he is a king himself,.... 
and a king he is so far as power can make one,.... 
will no longer be an encourager of those absurd and 
mischievous doctrines, which, however, they may 
have helped him to the throne, will be as little 
pleasing to him, now that he is fairly seated there, 
as to any the most legitimate monarch. Sir, I 
agree, that Buonaparte, like other demagogues and 
friends of the people, having Ueluded and gulled 
the people sufficiently to make them answer his 
purpose, will be ready enough to teach them a 
different lesson, and to forbid the use of that 
language towards himself, which he had before in- 
structed them in, as perfectly proper towards 
others. Never was there any one, to be sure, who 
used less management in that respect ; or who left 
all the admirersof the French revolution, within and 
without, — all the admirers of it, I mean, as a system 
of liberty, — in a more whimsical and laughable 
situation. Every opinion for which they have 
been contending, is now completely trodden down, 
and trampled under foot, and held out in France 
to the greatest possible contempt and derision. 
The honourable gentlemen on the opposition benches 
have really great reason to complain of having been 
so completely left in the lurch. There is not even 
a decent retreat provided for them. 

u But though such is the treatment, which the 
principles of “the Rights of Man,” and of the 
“ Holy Duty of Insurrection,” meet with in France, 
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and on the part of him who should he their natural 
protector, it is by no means the same, with respect 
to the encouragement which he may choose to 
give them in other countries. Though they use 
none of these goods in France for home con- 
sumption, they have always a large assortment by 
them ready for foreign markets. Their Jacobin 
orators are not to be looked for in the dubs at 
Paris, hut in the clubs of London. There, they 
may talk of cashiering kingsj with other language 
of that sort: but should any orator more flippant 
than the rest choose to hold forth in that strain, 
in the city where the Great Consul resides, in the 
metropolis of liberty, he would soon put him to 
silence, in the way that we see adopted in the sign 
of the Silent Woman. Buonaparte, being vested, in 
virtue of the Rights of Man, with despotic power, 
Can afford to sanction the preaching of those doc- 
trines in other countries, of which he will not suffer 
the least whisper in his own. While he is at the head 
of an absolute monarchy in France, he may be the 
promoter and champion of jacobin insurrections eve- 
ry where else. The abject as well as wicked nature of 
jacobinism in this country, which, while it would 
rebel against the lawful authority of its own govern- 
ment, is willing to enslave itself to France, finds no 
difficulty of allowing to him these two opposite 
characters: and I know no reason why we should 
suppose him disinclined to accept them. 

“ I must confess, therefore, that I see as little 
hope for us on this side, as I do on the other. In fact, 
if I could believe, in spite of all probability, that there 
was any remission of that purpose, which has never 
yet ceased for an instant, — the purpose of destroying 
this country, — such belief, however produced, must 
be instantly done away by a view of the conduct of 
France, in the settlement of this very treaty. There 
is not a line of it, that does not either directly 
point to the destruction of this country, or, by a 
course a little circuitous, but not less certain, equally 
tend to the same object.’ * 

Mr. W. proceeds to prove that the cessions 
which were so peremptorily insisted upon by 
Buonaparte could not have been demanded from any 
other motive than a desire to ruin this country. — 
He underates, however, the extent of that en- 
couragement which the first Consul is desirous to 
give “to those absurd and mischievous doctrines” 
which have the destruction of royalty for their 
object. For even in Paris these doctrines are 
tolerated ; as will appear from the following passage 
extracted from a book published at Paris, during 
the negociations between Lord Hawkesbury and 
Citizen Otto;— u telle a toujour s ete l' extravagance et 
l* Injustice des Souverains, dc voir les peuplcs confies 
d leur govemement , comrne un bicn propre dont ils 
pouvoient disposer”. Such have ever been the extra- 
vagance and injustice of Sovereigns, that they have 
regarded the people entrusted to their government, 
os their absolute property, of which they could 
dispose at their pleasure.”.... Such is the language 
encouraged by the Anti-Jacobin Buonaparte, who 
has the effrontery to complain of the freedom of the 
British press, and, if we mistake not, to have in- 
structed his citizen-minister in this country, to 
remonstrate against all reflections on his immaculate 
person, and perfect government !....Englishmen, 
Heaven knows ! are degraded enough, but still not 
so degraded as to submit to the tyrannical mandate 
of a foreign usurper, who lias no title to power but 
possession ; and no claim to respect but such as the 
prince of darkness might enforce from his attendant 
demons ! 

The orator, in comparing the concluct and designs 
of the French in respect of this country, with those 
of the Romans in respect of Carthage....a compa- 
rison be it remembered first made by the revolution- 
ary hero Barrere.... pays a just compliment to these 
turbulent republicans. 

“ This was at least the conduct of a great people 
(the Romans) : a people not to be put aside from 


their purposes by every transient blast of fortune. 
They had vowed the destruction of Carthage ; and 
they never rested from their design, till they had 
seen it finally accomplished. The emulators of 
their fortune in the present day, are, in no less a 
degree, the emulators of their virtues; at least of 
those qualities, whatever they may be, that give 
to man a command over his fellows. When 1 
look at the conduct of the French Revolutionary 
rulers, as compared with that of their opponents ; 
when I see the grandeur of their designs ; the 
wisdom of their plans; the steadiness of their 
execution; their boldness in acting; their con- 
stancy in enduring ; their contempt of small ob- 
stacles and temporary embarrassments ; their in- 
flexible determination to perform such and such 
things ; and the powers which they have displayed, 
in acting up to that determination ! when I 
contrast these with the narrow views, the paltry 
interests, the occasional expedients, the desultory 
and wavering conduct, the w ant of all right feeling 
and just conception, that characterize so generally I 
the governments and nations opposed to them, I 
confess I sink down in despondency, and am fain 
to admit, that if they shall have conquered the world, 
it will be by qualities by which they deserve to 
conquer it. Never were there persons who could 
shew a fairer title to the inheritance which they 
claim. The great division of mankind made by a 
celebrated philosopher of old, into those who were 
formed to govern, and those who were born only 
to obey, was never more strongly exemplified than 
by the French nation, and those who have sunk, or 
are sinking, under their yoke. Let us not suppose, 
therefore, that while these qualities combined with 
these purposes shall continue to exist, they will 
never cease, by night or by day, in peace or in war, 
to work their natural effect,.... to gravitate towards 
their proper centre; or that the bold, the proud, 
the dignified, the determined, those who will great 
things, and will stake their existence upon the 
accomplishment of what they have willed , shall 
nut finally prevail over those, who act upon the 
very opposite feelings ; who will “ never push their 
resistance beyond their convenience;” who ask for 
nothing but ease and safely ; who look only to 
stave off the evil for the present day, and will take 
no heed of what may befal them on the morrow. 
W e are therefore, in effect, at war at this moment : 
and the only question is, whether the war, that 
will from henceforward proceed under the name of 
peace, is likely to prove less operative and fatal, 
than that which has hitherto appeared in its natural 
and ordinary shape. That such is our state, is 
confessed by the authors themselves of the present 
treaty, in the measures which they feel it necessary 
to recommend to the house. When did we ever 
hear before of a large military establishment ne- 
cessary to be kept up in time of peace ? The fact 
is, that we know that we are not at peace ; not 
such as is fit to be so called, nor that in which we 
might hope to sit down, for some time at least, in 
confidence anu security, in the free and undisturbed 
enjoyment of the blessings which we possess. We 
are in that state, in which the majority, I believe, of 
thosewho hear me, are in their hearts more desirous 
that we should be, than in our present prostrate 
and defenceless situation, they may think it prudent 
to avow ;....in a state of armed truce ; and then the 
only questions will be, at what price we purchase 
this truce ; what our condition will be while it 
lasts ; and in what state it is likely to leave us, 
should it terminate otherwise than as we are willing 
to suppose.” 

Mr. Windham then considers the relative state 
of such a peace and of continued warfare, and 
clearly proves that, even in point of pecuniary in- 
terest, the latter would have been preferable to the 
former. His observations on this part of the sub- 
ject are particularly striking, and merit the closest 
attention. • 


We would fain follow this eminent statesman 
through his admirable remarks on the dange? | 
to winch the morals of the country will be i 
exposed from an unrestrained intercourse with 
France ; but we have already far exceeded the 
limits usually allotted to such an article; we can 
therefore only extract a few more lines. 

w What are we to think of a country, that having 
struck out of men’s minds, as far as it has the power 
to do so, all sense of religion, and all belief of a fu- 
ture life, has struck out of its system of civil polity 
the institution of marriage? That has formally, pro- 
fessedly, and by law, established the connection of 
the sexes, upon the footing of an unrestrained con- 
cubinage ? That has turned the whole country into 
one universal brothel ? That leaves to every man to 
take, and to get rid of, a wife, (the fact, I believe, 
continues to be so,) and a wife, in like manner to 
get rid of her husband, upon less notice than you 
can, in this country, of a ready furnished lodging? 

“ What are we to think of uniting with a country, in 
which such things have happened, and where fof 
generations the effects must continue, whatever 
formal and superficial changes prudence and policy 
may find it expedient to introduce into the things \ 
themselves.” 

We now take our leave of one of the most im- 1 
portant speeches ever delivered in parliament ; re- 
questing our readers to observe, that the intention 
audaciously imputed to Mr. W. of wishing to wage 
an eternal war with France, and of urging the 
minister never to conclude peace with her until mo- 
narchy should be restored, is here proved to be 
an impudent falsehood, propagated for the worst 
purposes of party. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

A BEEF-STEAK club, as it is called, has been j 
lately established in Drogheda, the first resolution of j 
which is, that the society shall meet once a week, 
and have but one meat dish for dinner, consisting, 
either of pork griskins, or mutton chops ! 


A dispute was lately brought before one of our j 
magistrates, between two Jews. Nathan vs. Solo- 4 
mon. It turned out to be a fraud, practised upon ^ 
the former, in a bargain of old clothes. After the 
award, the magistrate, jocularly addressing the 
plaintiff, said, u I wonder, my honest fellow, that 
you should be taken in , by one of your own tribe.’* 

“ Ah 1 sir,” replied Nathan, u your worship doe« i 
not consider, that every Jeio is not a Solomon /” | 

[ London fiaper . i 


At the time that the duke of Wirtemberg was 
concluding a treaty of marriage with the royal 
princess, Sir. Sheridan was informed that the duke 
was to have the next vacant ribbon ; on which the 
wit observed, that his serene highness would be 
woefully disappointed, if he should receive no high- 
er honour than that of the garter l [76- 


In the dilemma of a fourth act, an author once 
applied to Murphy for assistance. “ Sir,” says he, 

“ I do not know how it has happened, but I have. . 
killed every being but one in my tragedy, at the { 
end of the fourth act, and I cannot contrive busi- • 
ness for the fifth.” u Sir,” replied Mui^hy, as * 
the dramatis persona are defunct, w'hat if you were 
to introduce their executors , administrators , and as- 
signs !” 

— i 

One Fotteral, an actor, who used to perform, for- ; 
merly in Dublin, was more remarkable for being a 
good hazard player than a good actor. One night, 
in speaking the long speech of the king, in HapfoV 

% 
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■<he house attempted to cough him off, but to no 
'■urpose, until a fellow in the upper gallery com- 
etely gagged him, by calling out “ pass the box , 
cm my / ^ 

At a late ball, some British officers of the army 
ye offence to a gentleman of the navy, who, to 
press his dislike of their behaviour, said to a lady 
could not relish lobster sauce l 

An officer in the West Indies, having formed a 
nder connection there, and not wishing to return 
his family, has lately written home to his wife at 
wy, that he died last year of the yellow fever, 
therefore hopes she will not expect his return. 

When the late marquis of Bath was a stripling 
of sixteen, like another Peregrine Pickle, he “ was a 
9tere dragon among the chambermaids.” To one of 
these gentle abigails he was, one day, so rude, that 
fhe complained to his mother, who being very wroth 
It his inoontinency, he exclaimed, “ Indeed, she 
lid so polished an ancle, and pretty a foot ^ flesh and 
ilood could not resist the temptation.” His mother, 
'Surveying his spectral form, replied, “ though flesh 
ind blood could not resist, yet skin and bone might.” 


An attorney lately attempted to quiz a country 
parson, who had a fine snuff box. “ Doctor,” said 
he “ your box is large enough to hold the freedom 
of a corporation.” “ Sir,” said the priest, “ it will 
hold any freedom...but yours l” 


A question in divinity has been lately solved* on 
the duke of Dorset’s plea that he was a menial ser- 
vant to his majesty, and therefore exempt from the 
hair-powder tax . In the book of Esther, chap. vi. 
and verse 6, it is thus written. “ What shall be 
done to the man, whom the king delighteth to ho- 
nour?” v Answer, Verily , he shall have his head pow- 
dered for nothing . 


A whimsical toast was lately given in a company 
of merchants, interested in the Greenland fishery 

The Prince of Whales .” 

A gentleman seeing a lady hold an act of parlia- 
ment before her face to keep the fire off, said she 
was like an insolvent debtor, she was taking the be- 
nefit of the act. 

An eating-house fell down some time ago in Lon- 
don; a gentleman, who saw the crowd, asked a fel- 
low in the street, what was the matter. Nothing, 
replied the other, only a cook's-shop that’s disht. 

A private, another Oil apod, in a volunteer corps, 
being lately reprimanded for irregular firing, replied 
it was not his fault, but the fault of the rest, who did 
R°t fire along with him. 

A voyage to Botany Bay is called, by the light-fn- 
ftred gentry. ...Going on a f siting party • 

Our evening promenades are now crowded with 
frolick nymphs and“ tiptoe joys,” and each delight- 
ed wooer as he saunters by his mistress’s side, 
xaay think of the shepherd’s enthusiastic exclama- 
tion in Virgil* 

O qnoties et qax nobis Galatea locuta est ! 

Partem aliquam, venti, divum refer atit ad aures. 


Miss Bingham just married to the third son of 
lir Francis Baring, is one of the greatest fortunes 
of the present times....Her father is director of the 
bank in Philadelphia, a man of immense riches. 

[London paper . 


A conversation of considerable importance took 
place in the British house of commons on the night 
of Monday the third of May. Mr. Windham stated 
his reasons for giving notice of a motion respect- 
ing the definitive treaty, and entered into a detail 
of the objections which had been thrown out on dif- 
ferent times in both houses by gentlemen of his 
opinion... .Mr. Pitt defended the definitive treaty 
against Mr. Windham’s attacks, but reserved the 
full statement of his arguments until the promised 
motion should be made. He said, how r ever,with re- 
spect to the apprehensions expressed for the safety 
of the British East-India dominion, in consequence 
of the non-renewal of former treaties, that not only 
no English member of parliament could find any 
solid ground of objection or uneasiness, but that no 
rival could discover a plausible pretence for cavil on 
that account, lie defended generally the non-renew- 
al treaties; and contended that the advantage of the 
omission was as great on the part of England as 
France. Mr. Windham’s notice was of amotion 
for Tuesday the eighteenth of May ; but Mr. Ad- 
dington moved as an amendment, Tuesday the 
eleventh. The reason he gave for this was the ne- 
cessity of terminating the work of peace (already 
too long suspended) as early as possible. 

In the course of his observations respecting the 
definitive treaty, remarking on the cession in 

Louisiana to the French, Mr. Windham said 

“ By this acquisition the French are establsihed in 
a space as unbounded as the view it opens, whether 
north or south. What a present have we made 
in it to the Americans ! We have placed a ser- 
pent at their feet, by which they will ultimately be 
devoured. We have put them in that state in which 
they will become willing slaves under the dominion 
of France. We all know something of the human 
nature. We know that men detest the instrument 
less than the cause, and turn their resentment upon 
those whom they can make to feel it most. They 
will not, of course, hesitate between ui and the 
French ; and thus we shall eventually forfeit the 
friendship of America by the aggrandizement of 
the French in that quarter. As to the wealth 
w hich this establishment opens to them, it has no 
limits but their will. On the continent of South- 
America there is no power that can resist them. 
There are the sources of the w'ealth of the world : 
but if gentlemen do not feel the consequence of 
their passing into the hands of the French, it 
would be in vain for me to impress them with an 
idea of their importance.” 

In the year 1765 a volume was reviewed in 
London, entitled The Patriotic Muse, a poem on 
some of the principal events of the late war; 
together with a poem on the peace, by an American 
Gentleman • The merciless critics thus divert them- 
selves, at the expense of this same American. , 

This Muse of the Ne%v Worlds is a public spirited 
girl, and crowds her verse with arms and George 
and Brunswic, and Nova-Scotia and Qucbccca and 
Monongahela and Montreal, and Shirely and John- 
son, and Montcalm and Braddock, and Oswego, and 
Schuyler, and Minorca and Blakeney, and Byng and 
Cavado, and the lamented death of Jonathan 
Belcher, and Burissa , the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Burr, and the Baron of Clarawley, who was slain in 
a skirmish !.. ..Moreover, Boscawen, Wolfe, Law- 
rence, Whitmore, Hardy, Saul , Jonathan , and 
Joshua , are severally stirred round in this poetical 
cauldron. Pennsylvania, Guadaloupe, the lamentation 
of Lewis the fifteenth, and Baalam and his Ass , are 
occasionally considered. The Spanish war is 
put into a song, and Mr. Secretary Pitt into an 
acrostic ! 1 


When the late Stadtholder, who fs very plethoric 
and lethargic, attended the Master of the Ceremo- 
nies’ ball at Bath, the music, in compliment to his 
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highness on entering the room, struck up c < Sleep ont 
Sleep on , my Kathleen dear. 

A great orator, speaking of some of the creeping 
subalterns to the archfiends in the French revolu- 
tion, contemptuously declares, 

They have not been guilty of great crimes ; but it 
is only because they have not energy of mind to rise 
to any heights of wickedness. They are not Hawks 
or Kites ; they are only miserable fowls, whose 
flight is not above their dunghill or henroost. 


SELECTED POETRY. 

[To the “ Tales of Terror” we are again indebted for ano- 
ther exquisite specimen of humour and burlesque. What- 
ever, either in argument or song, recalls men from the 
horrible dreams of the witch, Superstition, whatever 
mitigates the morbid dread of Death, and teaches us to 
laugh at “ old wives* fables” of exploded mummery, is 
highly meritorious in an author, and useful to his readers. 
Nothing can be more acute than the lance of our poet’s 
wit, and when he darts it at the bug-bear legends of Mr. 
Lewis’s muse, each ghost and each goblin skulks away 
ashamed.] 

GRIM, KING OF THE GHOSTS, 

OR THE DANCE OF DEATH, 

A CHURCH- YARD TALE. 


On horror’s head, horrors accumulate 

OTHELLO. 


This tale , as will be immediately teen by all tale readers , is 

written in imitation of the Cloud King , and dedicated , of course , 

to M. G. Lewis , Esq. 

“ WHY how now, old sexton, why shake you with 
dread ? 

Why haunt you this street, where you’re sure to 
catch cold ? 

Full warm is your blanket, full snug is your bed ! 

And long since, by the steeple chimes, twelve has 
been told.” 

“ Tom Tap, on this night my retreat you’ll ap- 
prove, 

For my church-yard will swarm with its shroud* 
cover’d hosts ; 

Who will tell, with loud shriek, that resentment 
and love 

Still nip the cold heart of Grim, king of the 
ghosts. 

“ One eve, as the fiend wander’d through the thick 
gloom, 

Towards my newly tiled cot he directed hi£ 
sight; 

And casting a glance in my little back room, 

Gazed on Nancy, my daughter, with wanton de- 
light. 

“ Yet Nancy was proud, and disdainful was she, 

In affection’s fond speech she’d no pleasure nor 

joy; 

And vainly he sued, though he knelt at her knee. 

Bob Brisket, so comely, the young butcher’s boy 1 

“ For you, dearest Nancy, I’ve oft been a thief, 

Yet my theft it was venial, a theft if it be ; 

For who could have eyes, and not see you lov’tf 
beef? 

Or, who see a steak, and not steal it for thee? 

« Remember, dear beauty, dead flesh cannot feel, 

With frowns you my heart and its passion re- 
quite; 
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Yet oft have I seen you, when hungry at meal, 

On a dead bullock’s heart gaze with tender de- 
light. 

<l When you dress it for dinner, so hard and so 
tough, 

I wish the employ your stem breast would im- 
prove; 

And the dead bullock’s heart, while with onions you 
stuff, 

You would stuff your own heart, cruel virgin, 
with love. 

....“ Young rascal! presum’st thou, with butcher- 
like phrase, 

To foul stinking onions my love to compare ; 

Who have set Wick, the candleman, all in a blaze, 
And alderman Paunch, who has since been the 
Mayor. 

* You bid me remember dead flesh cannot feel, 
Then I vow, by my father’s old pick-axe and 

spade, 

Till some prince from the tombs shall behave so 
genteel 

As to ask me to wed, I’ll continue a maid. 

« Nor him will I wed, till these terms he must 
own, 

Of my two first commands the performance he 
boasts, 

Straight, instead of a footman, a deep pealing 
groan 

Announc’d the approach of Grim, lung of the 
ghosts. 

* No flesh had the spectre, his skeleton skull 
Was loosely wrapt round with a brown shrivell’d 

skin ; 

His bones, ’stead of marrow, of maggots was full, 
And the worms they crawl’d out, and the worms 
they crawl’d in. 

* His shoes they were coffins, his dim eye reveal’d 
The gleam of a grave lamp, with vapours op- 
press’d ; 

And a dark crimson necklace of blood drops con- 
geal’d, 

Reflected each bone, that jagg’d out of his breast. 

v In a hoarse hollow whisper 4 thy beauties,’ he 

cried, 

« Have drawn up a spirit to give thee a kiss ; 

No butcher shall call thee, proud Nancy, his bride, 
The grim king of spectres demands thee for his. 

< My name frightens infants, my word raises ghosts, 
My tread wakes the echoes, which breathe thro’ 
the aisle ; 

And, lo ! here stands the princeof the church yard, 
who boasts 

The will to perform thy commands for a smile.’ 

“ He said, and he kiss’d her, she pack’d up her 
clothes, 

And straight they elop’d through the window 
with joy ; 

Yet long in her ears rang the curses and oaths, 
Which growl’d at his rival, the gruff butcher’s 
' boy. 

At the charnel-house palace soon Nanny arrived, 
When the fiend with a grin, which her soul did 
appal, 

Exclaim’d..... 4 I must warn my pale subjects I’m 
wived, 

And bid them prepare a grand supper and ball !’ 

<c Thrice, swifter than thought, on his heel round 
he turns, ' 

Three capers he cut, and then motionless stood ; 

Then, on cards made of dead men’s skin, Nancy 
discerns 

His Ink fingers to scrawl invitations in blood. 
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44 His quill was a windpipe, his inkhom a skull, ^ 4 

A blade-bone his penknife, a tooth was his 
seal, 

Soon he order’d the cards, in a voice deep and 
dull, 

To haste and invite all his friends to the meal. 

44 Away flew the cards to the south and the north, 
Away flew the cards to the east and the west ; 

Straight with groans, from their tombs the pale 
spectres stalk’d forth, 

In deadly apparel and shrouding sheets dress’d. 

44 And, quickly, scar’d Nancy, with anxious af- 
fright, 

Hears the tramp of a steed, and a knock at the 
gate; 

On a hell horse so gaunt, ’twas a grim ghastly 
sprite, 

On a pillion behind a she skeleton sate. 

44 The poor maiden she thought ’twas a dream, or 
a trance, 

While the guests they assembled, gigantic and 
tall ; 

Each sprite ask’d a skeleton lady to dance, 

And king Grim and fair Nancy now open’d the 
ball. 

44 Pale spectres send music from dark vaults above, 
Wither’d legs, ’stead of drumsticks they bran- 
dish on high, 

Grinning ghosts, sheeted spirits, skipping skele- 
tons move, 

While hoarse whispers and rattling of bones 
shake the sky. 

44 With their pliable joints the Scots steps they do 
well, 

Nancy’s hand with their cold clammy fingers 
they squeeze ; 

Now sudden appal’d the maid hears a death bell, 
And straight dark and dismal the supper she 
sees ! 

44 A tomb was the table, now each took his seat, 
Every sprite next his partner, so pale and so 
wan; 

Soon as ceas’d was the rattling of skeleton feet, 

The clattering of jaw-bones directly began. 

44 Of dead aldermen’s fat the mould candles were 
made, i 

Stuck in sockets of bone they gleam’d dimly 
and blue ; 

Their dishes were skutcheons, and corses decay’d 
Were the viands that glutted this ravenous 
crew. 

44 Through the nostrils of skulls their blood liquor 
they pour, 

The black draught in the heads of young infants 
they quaff ; 

The vice-president rose, with his jaws dripping 
gore, 

And address’d the pale damsel, with horrible 
laugh. 

‘ Feast, queen of the ghosts, the repast do not 

scorn; 

Feast, queen of the ghosts, I perceive thou hast 
food ; 

To-morrow again shall we feast, for at noon 

Shall we feast on thy flesh, shall we drink of thy 
blood.' 

44 Then cold as a cucumber Nancy she grew, 

Her proud stomach came down, and she blared, 
and she cried, 

4 O tell me, dear Grim, does that spectre speak true, 
And will you not save from his clutches your 
bride?’ 


Vain your grief, silly maid, when the m 
ring, 

The bond becomes due, which long since 
sign ; ' 

For she, who at night weds the grizly ghost kin 
Next morn must be dress’d for his subjects 
dine.’ 

4 In silks and in satins for you I’ll be drest, 

My soft tender limbs let their fangs 
crunch.’ 

4 Fair Nancy, yon ghosts, should I grant your' 
quest, 

Instead of at dinner , would eat you at lunch /’ 

But vain, ghostly king, is your cunning and 
That bond must be void, which you never 
pay; 

Lo ! I ne’er will be yours, till, to purchase my 
My two first commands, as you swore, you 

4 Well say st thou, fair Nancy, thy wishes im 
But think not to puzzle Grim, king of the gh 
Straight she turns o’er each difficult task in 
heart, 

And 4 I’ve found out a poser, ’....exur* 
boasts. 

4 You vow’d that no butcher should call me ttj 
bride, 

That this vow you fulfil my first asking shall be* 
And since so many maids in your dutches haw 
died, 

Thaxiyourself show a bloodier butcher / sa 3 she. 


“ Then shrill scream the spectre**, the darnel- 
house gloom 

Swift lightnings disperse, and the palace&stroy ; 
Again Nancy stood in the little back room, 

And again at her knee knelt the young butcher’s 
boy. 


4 I’ll have done with dead husbands,’ she Brisket 
bespeaks, 

4 I’ll now take a live one, so fetch me a ring;’ 

And when press’d to her lips were his red beda 
cheeks, 

She lov’d him much more than the shrivelTij 
ghost king. 

i 

tc No longer his steaks and his cutlets she spurns, 
No longer he fears his grim rival's pale band; 

Yet still when the famed first of April returns, 
The sprites rise in squadrons and Nancy demand* 


44 This informs you, Tom Tap, why to-night 1»1 
move, I 

For I dread the approach of the shroud-ccwr’dl 
hosts, "1 

Who tell, with loud shrieks, that resentment turn I 
love j| 

Still nip the cold heart of Gnm, king of tfl 
ghosts.” V 
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IT SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 

No. XXV. 

ro SAMUEL SAUNTER) RS&. 

Yes, u it is a mere child of fancy/' and wonder- 
ful fancies some of you have, when you undertake 
to exercise them upon women ? How long Mr. 
Saunter, are we to be the sport of your coxcomb- 
correspondents, who know not what they talk of ?.... 
what do they mean by accusing the w young ladies 
ef Philadelphia," of painting, of dressing indecently, 
and a thousand other irregularities that have no 
foundation in truth? What sir, because we have 
amongst us a few out-laws, who are always privi- 
leged to say, and to do outrageous things, are we 
to be characterised by their extravagancies ? or do 
you suppose that we are not as much disgusted as 
you are, when our parties are disgraced* by them, 
'or is it believed that we approve, because we do not 
loudly declaim? No sir, we arc silent although we 
abhor, because we know that all censures of a 
fashionable belle, are good-naturedly placed to the 
account of envy of her superior charms. Hence 
too the advantages which married men enjoy above 
single ones, that to them only, are “ whispered 
the pointed observations, and satiric censures," be- 
cause from the constant opportunities which they 
have of gaining an intimate knowledge of the 
female heart, they can believe, that they do really 
44 flow from the creative fancy," and not from a 
malignant disposition that desires to give pain 
to any one. Be not u lured," therefore, gentle 
“ bachelors into the matrimonial noose," by the 
fallacious imagination that in that state alone, “ you 
can enjoy the unreserved confidence of a young 
woman learn to be just and liberal, and you too 
may 44 reap instruction on the subject of men and 
manners, and of women." 

But pray, where has Mr. Maritus been so very 
<f?3ceming as to discover the other marks of con- 
fidence which he so prettily describes? where has 
lie seen a young lady seating herself oil the lap of a 
married man in company, and kissing him too! 
those are not the manners of genteel society in 
Philadelphia, we all know “ obstinate as the atten- 
dants on the court of fashion may be it is tolera- 
bly plain, that Maritus has not the guilt of being 
amongst them. 

It is high time to expose the unmanly ignorance 
and childish inconsistency of those gentlemen, 
whose only study seems to be, how they shall de- 
preciate the character of their country-women, in 
the estimation of those who know them not. I 
Iiave said, they understand not what they talk of.... 
witness your sagacious Mr. Tickle with his “ two 
members," to note down every sentence, every 
•word they hear “at a tea-party/’ surely his com- 
mittee must have a miraculous facility in taking 
Ctotes, especially as they are ordered to he ucccm- 
laujed with * copious annotations !" One would 
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“ VARIOUS, THAT THE MIN» 

OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 
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scarcely have imagined that the united talents of 
the whole club could have accomplished such a 
task!.. ..note down the chattering of a collection of 
women, whose tongues, have been compared to the 
magpie and the parrot, to a mill and an aspen-leaf, 
and even to the perpetual-motion !....but the clubs 
are already in very able hands ; to the judicious 
management of M. I leave them, and will only 
observe that, repeated doses, of such wholesome 
medicine, as she and the witty Beatrice have ad- 
ministered, might possibly have a good effect on | 
some of these shallow scribblers. I 

It would not be very difficult to shew the want 
of truth, in most of the gentlemen, who have so 
grossly slandered us in the Port Folio, but as it is 
not my intention to examine the subject minutely, 
but only to excite some of my companions, who 
are more equal to the task, to overcome their dif- 
fidence and exert themselves in their own defence, 

I shall merely notice the extraordinary production 
of Fidelia, in your ninth number, for it is irresist- 
ibly absurd; and advise these kind creatures when 
they choose to appear in “ female attire," that 
they take some little pains to conceal the cloven 
foot, and especially to take care that they do not 
libel themselves most egregiously when they only 
mean to admonish us. 

Dear Mr. Saunter, be intreated to leave your 
study and come amongst us, stroll through the 
public walks of the city, frequent our agreeable 
tea-parties, and you will soon see how we are 
abused, and you are imposed upon; you shall 
lounge in the easiest chair in the room, and have 
the fullest license to censure all that you find re- 
prehensible in our appearance or our manners.... 
but you shall never behold one youthful face be- 
daubed with paint, nor one married man indulged 
with a kiss from a young lady. 

CONSTANTIA. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 

FOR 7 HE FORT FOLIO. 
(continued.) 

CHAP. XXIII. 

Insignificancy of the brandy insurrection.,.. The Secre- 
tary of StatCy Randolph. ...treaty with England. 

The French minister, Fauchet, says in one of 
his dispatches to his government, which was inter- 
cepted by the English, and published in America, 
that the brandy drinkers broke out too soon, and 
thereby prevented a general concerted explosion 
against the government. But perhaps this young- 
man only meant by this, to give his superiors a 
high opinion of his diplomatic penetration ; he 
makes generally throughout the dispatch a great 
ado, with his knowledge of mankind, and his insight 
into the human character. The Americans do not 
so readily quit their home and their families, to 
cut one anothers throats, and this general explo- 
sion is a mere creature of the bruin. 


This same dispatch intercepted at sea by the 
English, which the English envoy, Hammond* 
communicated to president Washington, was at- 
tended with very disagreeable consequences to the 
secretary of state, Randolph. The French minis- 
ter mentions in it, his frequent conferences with 
the secretary of state, declaims upon the corrup- 
tion of so young a government; exclaims “ what? 
is to be expected from its old age, when it is 
already so corrupt in its infancy !" and adds, “ thus 
with a couple of thousand dollars, the republic* 
would have had it in her power, to raise here a 
civil war, "....Washington shewed Mr. Randolph 
this document, which excited suspicion in presence 
of the council of state : Randolph said he would 
bring explanations from the French minister, which 
would perfectly justify him. Fauchet was already 
gone to embark at Rhode-Island, for France. Ran- 
dolph overtook him there, and Fauchet declared 
that he had always considered him as a good Ame- 
rican patriot ; that the couple of thousand dollars 
related to merchants, whom it was wished to have 
withdrawn from under a trading subjection to 
England, and to provisions for French account. 
Randolph resigned his office, and wrote his justifi- 
cation ; there was in truth nothing proved against 
him. 

The treaty with England, which next to Wash- 
ington's retirement, is certainly the most important 
transaction since the peace, deserves applause, not 
only as a successful attempt to remove all depen- 
dence upon foreign powers, but also on account 
of the important possession of the forts on the 
lakes. For as America has neither army nor fleet ; 
as she could oppose none but altogether insufficient 
means of defence, against the attack of an enemy, 
at all considerable, who should act with rapidity, 
it was certainly a master-piece of negociation, to 
prevail upon the English to surrender to the Ame- 
ricans, the forts upon the lakes, so extremely im- 
portant to the English fur trade, to their influence 
upon the Indians, and for their military operationt 
in case of a war with America. This important 
service rendered to his country, would have been 
of itself sufficient to crown president Washington 
with immortal glory. He has thereby procured 
for his country, a natural boundary to the north- 
ward, strengthened by forts. This boundary is 
now very easy to defend, though before, suscepti- 
ble of no defence at all. The colonists to the 
westward are thereby protected against a surprise 
by the Indians, who by means of these forts may 
be kept in check. Now, for the first time properly, 
are those delightful regions opened to the laborious 
planter, whom hitherto, the fear of the Indians 
restrained from settling there. Nothing but the 
fear that America, might in this war make a com- 
mon cause with France, could have made England 
consent to these sacrifices. This proves likewise, 
how skilftflly Washington knew when to seize anil 
turn to advantage the favourable moment. It also 
proves the prudence of the English ministry, in 
perceiving that the interest of England, required 
her to maintain a friendly connection with Ame- 
rica, which in that case wijl prove, more useful to 
England after her independence, than she, was 
before. By this treaty, America extricated heraeif 
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from the depenctance upon France, in which she 
had been ever since the peace. The obligation of 
gratitude to France, was not thereby violated in 
the smallest degree, since no article of this treaty 
is contrary to the existing engagements of Ame- 
rica with France. I cannot indeed bear the senti- 
ment which the Americans, of the English party 
always have in their mouths ; that gratitude cannot 
exist between nations. On the contrary ; if the 
moral duties of individuals were to *be extended to 
states, the world would be the better for it, and the 
state which should first conduct itself according to 
the principles of morality, would find its advantage 
in having set the example. As little to my taste, 
was their maxim, that this tribute of gratitude, if 
due at all, belonged not to the French nation, 
which at that time, had no voice in public trans- 
actions, but to their king, whom they have guillo- 
tined; for it is clear, that the king without the 
nation could have been of no service to the Ame- 
ricans, who ought therefore to be grateful to the 
French. But have they not likewise duties of gra- 
titude to perform towards England ? they have, by 
all means. Had England done for them nothing 
else, they were at least front the foundation of the 
colonies, until the period of the revolution pro- 
tected by her power ; for their sake, England has 
w aged many wars, and expended her blood and 
treasures. From England they inherited their 
laws, their civil liberty, their representative system. 
England by her example, taught them to assert 
all these wholesome rights, by possessing which, 
she esteems herself, and indeed with truths so for- 
tunate in comparison with other nations. Are all 
those benefactions at one stroke dashed out, and 
forever annihilated by her ill treatment, during the 
revolutionary war? It belongs indeed to the athe- 
istic doctrines of our times, that one offence must 
sweep away the memory of an hundred benefits; 
but this cruel theory of revenge, dissolves all the 
ties of society. England is the mother of Ame- 
rica. We still have duties to perform towards a 
mother, even though she may have treated us ill ; 
especially if she returns Horn her errors and con- 
ducts herself better towards us. ...France furnished 
assistance against the ill treatment of this un- 
natural mother; and America should therefore be 
grateful to France too. How then must she act 
in the controversies between two benefactors ? She 
should observe the most rigorous neutrality.... 
But is not America bound by a treaty to assist 
France, if she he attacked? It may be answered, 
did not France first declare war against England. 
And even if she had beeu first attacked, as might 
be maintained by those who attend more to sub- 
stance than to form, was America obliged to ex- 
pose herself, by engaging in the war, to the dan- 
ger of a national bankruptcy, without being able, 
by an impotent co-operation in the war, (for it 
has been seen above, what her ability was in this 
respect.) to render such useful service to France, 
as she could by supplying her necessities, which, 
could only be possible in a state of neutrality? 
America has by treaties, guammteed to France 
her West-India possessions. But has England 
declared that at the peace she meant to retain her 
conquests in the West-Indies? And, what is the 
mo it important of all, can America take them 
from the English? Has the execution of this arti- 
cle ever been required by France ? To be sure, 
the Americans ought not to have sold warlike 
stores to the English ; nor to have allowed them, 
in U>c year 17'J5, to purchase in Virginia more 
than a thousand horses to mount their cavalry in 
the Wtst-Indies. It is not fit to sell to cither of 
two parties, both our friends, arms, with which 
they may break each other’s necks. This is what 
led me to ihe observation shove, that the Ameri- 
cans had not been anxious to pay their tribute ol 
gratitude to France. Against the executive power, 
ill at is, against pieuduit Washington tkcie is not 


only no subject of complaint, but his conduct was 
conformable to the soundest principles of justice. 

( To be continued • J 

MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE WET FOLIO, 

[Extrac's from a v'erv novel and captivating work, entitled 
Remarks on local scenery ar.d manners in 8co:hnd, cur- 
ing the years 17t>9 and 1H0J, by John Siocidert, l. j.. c.*j 

TW O miles from Alloa is Clackmannan, . a 
miserable village, which, however, assumes the 
dignity of a county town.... It is seated cn a lull 
whose summit is crowned by the tower of Clack- 
mannan, once the chief seat of the Bruce’s. This 
venerable pile, w hich is going fist to decay, forms, 
from its situation, a picturesque object and commands 
a view no less admuable. 

Here, a si ort lime ago, lived the old lady of 
Clackmannan, i.o less remarkable for her wit and 
good humour, than for her cecouoniy and her juco- 
bitism. On a very slender income she maintained 
much of the state, and all the respectability of her 
ancestors. She preserved the sword of king Robert 
Bruce, with which she assumed the right ol con- 
ferring knighthood ; but w hen asked whether she 
was of that Monarch’s family, she answered with 
much dignity, 44 king Robert was of my family.” 

Mr. Erskir.c, of Mur, lias dedicated much time 
to agricultural pursuits, and his influence and ex- 
ample have contributed towards their advancement 
throughout the surrounding country. One of the 
most important Jesuits has been the institution 
of annual ploughing matches, at which from fifty to 
an hundred ploughs generally assist. Since their 
establishment the dexterity of the ploughman has 
been evidently increased : a spirit of hoqest emula- 
tion has been excited among them: the honorary 
medals, given as prizes, are carefully preserved* and 
though they are of considerable intrinsic value, no 
instance of their being sold, by those who gained 
them, has ever occurred. 

It was long before the ancient border customs could 
be wholly overcome; but they may now be said to 
i be like u a tale that is told,” nay, the very tales of 
a tale, the popular traditions ; the memory of events 
attached to names and places, even the dialect it- 
self is gradually wearing out. Still the peculiarity 
of situation must necessarily stamp a peculiar 
character cn the inhabitants. The whole country 
is divided into different dales, named from the 
waters flowing through them. This is so univer- 
sally the case, that u the water” is here provincially 
used lor 44 the neighbourhood;” and a traveller 
asking for salt fish or pickled herring, may perhaps 
be surprised at receiving for answer, that 44 there 
is none in the water.” 

One singular, but now obsolete, custom formerly 
prevailed here, called Handfasting. There w r as a 
certain Helen, where couples met and joined hands, 
tney then lived together a year ; after which repair- 
ing once more to the same spot, they either united 
for life, or shook hands and separated. 

The most picturesque scenery, in the interior 
part of this country, is on the two rivers, Doon 
and Ayr : the former of which falls into the sea 
j near the old castle of Grecans. The auld brig of 
Doon, which crosses this river, amid gloomy crags, 
and thick wooded steeps, consists of a single broad 
arch, oi ancient structure, and probably ot soft quiet 
hue, before it was treated with its trim coating of 
white-wash. This spot cannot but be interesting 
to every lover of poetry, from its connection with 
that genuine poec, Burns. He was bom very 
near it, at a little cottage, now converted into an ale- 
house ; and he has made it the scene of one of his 
most original poems, Tam O’Shanter. 44 Alloways 
auld haunted kirk,” which stands by the road, is a 
small roofless pile, little remarkable in appearace ; 
but an object of much superstitious terror to the 
iu labouring peasants. 


The predatory life of the old Borderers forms 
an interesting subject of contemplation. The 
term free-booter was not considered as a reproach 
by the Borderers. ...who, during the open wars of 
the two countries, combined with their personal 
views of plunder, something like a spirit of 
patriotism. At other times they became dangerous 
to both parties, though generally professing hostility 
only to the inhabitants of the opposite territory. 

Finally when the two governments agreed to 
measures of mutual advantage, for the suppression 
of the border depredations, an irregular system of 
conventional justice arose, which itself was notun* 
frequently the source of fresh dispute am! bloodshed. 
The old Ballads pourtray these various states, 
with many forcible touches of humour and pathos: 
and their effect is enhanced by incidents descriptive 
of personal character or of popular superstition*... 
Among them may he particularly noticed Dick o’the 
Co it, Jock o’the Side, Kobic Noble, th$ battle of 
the Rcdswaire, Johnie Armstrong, kc. 

At Mr. Brown’s 1 had the pleasure of meeting 
the Rev. Mr. Mac. Diarmed, minister oJT Comry, a 
very successful cultivator of Csslic literature. The 
arguments of this gentleman in support of the au- 
thcnticiy of Ossiun’s poems, were of considerable 
weight; but as I have already touched sufficiently 
on that subject, I snail only adduce an instance of 
that singular attachment to poetry, which, until the 
changes of modern manners, even the poorest of 
the Highlanders possessed. Among some specimens 
of poems, composed within living memory, by per- 
sons wholly untutored. Mr. Mac Diarmed favoured 
me with a literal translation of the following, which 
I shall transcribe, with the alteration only of a few 
Gaelic idioms. 

u The forsaken maid’s lament, 

•• Tha n'oiche,nochd fuar,” &c. 

44 I wander in the cold night, and cannot re»U 
My heart beats quick. My mind is troubled, and 
heavy like a boat, tossing on the sea, without stil 
or rudder. Henceforth let no maid love, as I 
have loved, though the dear youth speak never so 
tenderly ; though his words be never so pleasing to 
her ear ; his affections will be light as the sea borne 
wind, unsteady as the fishes near the shore, which 
fly at the least alarm, alas, no more to return. 

44 Allan was my delight. His skin was white, and 
smooth as the down of the hills. In killing the Deer 
he excelled among hunters. When he bent forward 
on the oar, and cut his way through the waves, the 
misty hills und far-off glens, soon came in sight; 
when he sat at the helm, the boisterous billows 
yielded to his skill. 

44 O Allan the love 1 bear thee has darkened my 
face in the days of youth ; it will bring me to ao ear- 
ly grave! when first I fell it 1 told it to thee ; but thy 
surprise, thy vexatiou, made n.y cheeks at once 
grow pale. Alas ! I know thou wilt be afflicted with 
real grief; for soon shall I be laid iow in the earth. 
In yonder church yard shall I be laid; and thy heart 
will be pierc’d with sorrow. A stone will be placed 
at my heud ; it will not reply to thy questions ; then 
will thy woe be full.” 

A TRANSLATION 

FROM THE PERSIAN OF NOURASSIN. 

I 44 To Allah the Most High be all honour and 
I praise l Let every one bow clown before his throne, 

! to which all the powers of heaven do homage. Eblis, 
Eblis himself, though he presume to usurp divine 
honours on this lower world, pays his duty at the 
footstool of the Most High l 

u After a day’s severe fasting, I wandered into 
the woods of Kurdistan. The paths were intri- 
cate and perplexed, und I picked my way for ibme 
time w ith caution. Flowers of the most enchant- 
ing hues, and the mest exquisite perfume, bordered 
the path ;.«..the lotos flower and the tuberose 
scented the air; the high palmetto and the featfcety 
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•cacia waved over my liead ; and the birds warbled 
in delightful melody among their branches. A ra- 
pid and transparent stream diffused fragrance and 
verdure over this beautiful region ; and the inequa- 
lities of hill and valley, wood and heath, added 
charms to this most delicious spot. Yet, though I 
could have wished to linger lit re forever, I ftrgot 
not that 1 had to return, and carefully observed the 
windings of the various paths that crossed the fo- 
rest. At length, having reached an opening through 
which I could discern the glorious hues lighted up 
in the west by the departing beams of Mithra, 1 
seated myself under a large tree, and abandoned 
my mind to the charms of contemplation.... 44 Sure- 
ly’' thought I, 45 it is good for man to be here, 
t and he needs not seek a fairer paradise, when lie 
can enjoy such a scene as this that now ravishes my 
mind." Then when I beheld the magnolia already 
shedding its lender spoils on the ground, I called 
to mind the saying of Yescf Eben Ibrahim ; When 
the leaves bud think of the despoiled j talks. ..... 

“ True," said I aloud, 44 the season of spring is 
delightful, und the glowing summer and the fruitful 
autumn ccrae to fulfil its fairest promise : i::ii 
after all comes winter, which swallows up all th a 
benefits of it3 predecessors, resembling ti e wi.-a 
adage of the sage Rhedi-al-Usuruf; Ingratiin.it .•:< 
a wide swallow. 

44 While I thus ruminated, a gilded serpent came 
slowly gliding from between the paths, and w idle I 
admired the glossy lustre of his scales, darted out 
his forky tongue. Springing up, 1 aimed a blow 
at him, which laid him dead at my feet. I resumed 
my seat, and gazing on ray crest-fallen ett mv, I 
thus pondered.... 44 Even so do unsuspected villains 
steal across the path of the unthinking man, and 
wound him with their venovned fangs ! Happy \viil 
be that world where winter comes not, ingratitude 
is not known, and malice has no entrance. 

44 Lost in such musings, I scarcely heeded the 
gradual change from day to twilight ; but w hen at 
length the hooting of the bird of night roused me 
from my reverie, I arose from my mossy seat, and 
determined to retrace my way back to the city.... 
I wandered long before I discovered that I had 
taken a wrong turn, and was every moment more 
enveloped in the intricacies of the forest. In vain 
I strove to return upon my steps : the similarity 
of the scenes presented but very feeble indications, 
and even had they been stronger, the increasing 
darkness of night would have prevented my availing 
myself of them. At length the rising moon shot 
her rays directly across the path on which I stood* 
and I perceived that I was on the edge of a tremen- 
dous precipice.... I shuddered at the danger I had 
been thus providentially enabled to escape, and 
bent my knees in thankful adoration to Allah. 

44 I rested a while on a projection of rock, to 
mnposc my feelings after the shock this circum- 
stance had given to them; and while I sat, the 
moon acquired lustre sufficient to shew me the 
dreadfill scene in all its horrors. The chasm below 
seemed as if it must have been formed by the con- 
vulsion of an earthquake. Huge masses of rock 
were piled on each other in all directions, and the 
abrupt and sleepy sides, were, in some places, co- 
ve red with rude vegetation, m others bare, and full 
of yawning fissures. The depth of the gulf, my 
eyes, assisted only by the deceitful moonlight, were 
unable to penetrate; but the silver rays were re- 
flected in the rough. waves of a foaming torrent, 
that rolled at the bottom, and seemed to rush along 
over rugged projections of stone. I fancied I dis- 
covered a path that led to this extraordinary abyss ; 
su.d urged by irresistible curiosity, I resolved to 
attempt the descent. 

44 The only talk in the city w f as of the new wor- 
ship ; and the mysterious secrecy observed respect- 
ing its peculiar institutions, only served to render 
tiic uninitiaUdmoreinqmsitive* 1 had heard perrons, 
Est whose authority I could not depend, talk ol the 
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Valley of Horror as the scene appointed for the 
celebration of of the worship of Eblis; but I by i.o 
means imagined that a spot so worthy of the name, 
existed in the neighbourhood of the city, undisco- 
vered by such a wanderer as myself. 

44 This circumstance redoubled my curiosity, 
and I attempted the declivity at the most accessible 
part. This hail never, I believe, bte:i hewn out 
fora pa’h ; it w-as merely a channel, worn by some 
stream, which ’had either ceased to flow, or hud 
twined its waters into another direction. I was now 
obliged to let myseif down by tough branch.es of 
the creeper amuvi, and now to leap from point to 
point with exertion the most perilous. Torn, 
bruised, and alarmed, 1 reached at length the bot- 
tom of the abyss, and found myself on the hanks of 
a Haggish river, whose heavy and dark-cclcurtd 
waves tinitied a pitchy smoke. The banks of the 
river ic embled cincary fragments of a volcano, und 
the sulphureous smell almost suffocated me. ‘ 4 Sure- 
ki Iy" thought I, 44 this cavern must be the entrance 
to the dominions of Arhnanius, and this stream a 
portion of the fiery flood that surrounds his palace." 
At length, overcome by exertion and suffocation, 
I swc'*nod away, and lay for an uncertain period, in 

vat * of insensibility. When I resumed my powers, 
» was s i: pi*i ii:d to see a gleam of light darting 
* hi our a a fissure at a remote corner of the cavern ; 

; ’Kb whuhing with attention its evident approach, 
I i < rceired at length several figures enter, habited 
in I - r ig flume-coloured robes, each bearing torches, 
which Un y waved about with gestures of the most 
fraud ■; miness. This procession was closed by 
entrant e of a till personage, clothed in black, whose 
head wa, encircled’with a coronet, which appeared 
to me of living fire. The whole train approached 
the pitcjiy i:ver, on the opposite bank of which 1 
lay. I endeavoured to hide myself among some of 
the singed shrubs, that were not utterly destroyed 
by the fiery exhalations, and succeeded in finding 
a place winch concealed me from their view. The 
subordinate personages attended the figure in black, 
with every symptom of respect, to a spot where 
the river, by a sudden evolution, formed a sort of 
small cove. Here the whole party remained for some 
time immoveable, while their countenances sexm- 
ed expressive of internal abstraction and adoration ; 
the personage in black then in a loud voice, com- 
manded the stranger to be brought forth. 

44 The terror I felt at these words, which I con- 
cluded to apply to myself, is not to be described. 

I lay still in my hiding-place, resolved only to 
yield to absolute force, and not to betray myself by 
any sudden emotion ; and my fears subsided, when 
I perceived four of the flame-coloured attendants 
drag from a cavern, on the opposite side, a man 
who seemed in a swoon. The superior uttered 
aloud some words in an unknown language, amongst 
which, however, 1 distinguished the name of Eb- 
lis. He then ordered the attendants to strip the 
man, and seizing him by the arm, plunged him, 
still insensible into the pitchy flood, that rolled 
sluggishly along. The shock recalled the unhappy 
man to his senses ; and 1 beheld him, with surprise, 
express by his gestures the most extravagant joy. 
Immediately the superior took him by the hand; 
and while the surrounding ministers attired him in 
a flame-coloured garment similar to their own, he 
congratulated him ou being now a servant of 
Eblis. 

44 After a destined period of probation," said he, 
44 thou shall be admitted to all the privileges Eblis 
confers upon his faithful worshippers. The secrets 
of nature and the arcana of magic shall be unveiled 
to thee. The spirits which fulfil his orders shall be 
submitted to thy power, and thou shalt be enabled 
to accomplish at once all thy wishes. But in order 
to arrive at so high a pitch of felicity, thou must, 
during the appointed interval, be truly devoted to 
his will ; thou must never fail to assist at our sacri- 
fices, and must eadeavoijr to render them, by thy 


presents, worthy of being off. red to our powerful 
t-ivnity” 

44 Tne newly initiated made a reply expressive < f 
gratitude, and eagerness to hat ten the period < f 
fruition. But he was dismissed with the greatest 
pait of the -votaries, through the tame figure at 
which he had entered; and there icmaincd only 
three besides the superior. He then addressed them 
in the following terms ;.... 

44 The moment is now arrived when your ser- 
vices are about to be accepted. Ye have passed 1 1. ' 
period of probation with bo**cur, and have neve.* 
omitted any endeavours to promote the cause of 
Eblis among the children of the world. Come ye 
woi shippers of the immortal lire! come, and re- 
ceive the reward of your labours. One ceremony 
past, and ye shall be admitted to the inncimost re- 
cesses of fils paia.ee, whose brightness is above all 
conception, and which ye have well merited to in- 
habit, by your noble disdain of the blind prejudices 
of mortals. Ye have, with a superior grandeur cf 
soul, burst the bands of consanguinity, despised 
the weak maxims of what men call virtue, and 
sought only to increase the glory of the infernal 
fire: ye shall now drink of this cup, and be admit- 
ted at once to all the privileges of the most favoured 
worshippers !" 

44 With these words, the superior plunged a ves- 
sel of adamant into the pitchy stream, and offered 
it, steaming with sulphureous smoke, to his de- 
luded followers. The fisrt raised itlo Ids lips, and 
having swallowed a part of its contents, fell to the 
ground in a swoon ; the second and third drank 
likewise, and met with a similar fate. Quickly, how- 
ever recovering, they addressed the superior with 
countenances and voices expressive of the most 
dreadful tortures. 

44 How hast thou deceived us!" exclaimed they. 
44 What is this horrible internal fire we feel? Are 
these torments to be eternal ?" 

44 Eternal I "....replied the monster, with a ghastly 
grin.... 44 ye now feel in your hearts, the fire that is 
never quenched.. ..the just reward of your labours. 
It is oup amusement," continued he, 4 * to delude 
unwary mortals with specious tales and alluring 
equivocations ; and, by increasing the number of 
the votaries, seem to obtain a fanciful relief. Go.... 
the mysteries of magic, and the command of spirits 
are your 'a. Go, profit by what you have so hardly 
earned !" 

44 With these words, he burst into a loud and in- 
sulting laugh, while, with horrible bowlings, tlie 
three deluded victims tore open their garments, and 
displayed their bosoms burning with unquenchable 
fire. After a most dreadful interval, the figure in 
black placed on each of their heads a circlet of fire 
like his own : and recommending patience and com- 
posure to them, ordered them to seek their own 
habitations, and, like him, endeavour to procure 
new votaries to Eblis. 

44 The faint rays of morning began now to streak 
the sky, and being once more alone in the Cavern of 
Horrors, I determined to attempt the ascent, not 
during to follow the steps of the strange beings I 
hud seen, lest I should be led into the dominions of 
Eblis. Painful as had been my descent into this 
horrible place, I found the return to the upper 
world still more difficult; but at length, by perse- 
verance and extreme labour, I effected my emanci- 
pation; and shuddering with horror, regained the 
place from whence I had wandered the preceding 
day. Exhausted with toil and fasting, I had scarcely 
strength to return to tny own abode; but the most 
distressing consequence of my adventure was, the 
total loss of my confidence in my fellow-creatures. 

I wanted to pull oft' the turban, and tear open the 
vest of every man 1 conversed with, to ascertain 
whether or not lie were a votarist of the infernal 
fire ; but I had the happiness, by representing to 
many who had wavered, the facts I yet witnessed*, 
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of fixing them more firmly than ever, in the faith 
of their forefathers.” 

Let those who shall read the adventure of Nou- 
assin,t learn, not to be seduced by the wiles of 
mystery, nor to listen to the magnificent promises 
of novelty. The paths of virtue and true happiness 
arc plain and open, and their dictates will bear to 
be tried by the touchstone of truth. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

[The following has been elegantly translated from the 

French f r the Port Folio, and is a neve picture of an 

illustrious woman.] 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF MADAME MAINTENON. 

Frances d’Aubigne, gran d-d augh ter of the fa- 
mous Theodore Agrippa d’Aubignd so celebrated 
in history, was born in 1635, in the prison of the 
parliament, where her father was confined. Born 
in a prison, she was truly a child of misery, was 
earlv taught the language of sorrow, and too soon 
she learnt to suffer. In 1639, Madame d’Aubignd 
procured the release of her husband, who removed 
to the islands v/ith his wife and daughter. There 
he soon amassed a considerable fortune, hut by 
imprudence, which is very common in those who 
vre suddenly raised from extreme povertvto great 
aUdicnce, it was squandered, with more rapidity 
than it had been accumulated. He died soon after, 
leaving his affairs entirely deranged. Madame 
d’Auhign^ was again plunged into poverty and 
Lclversity, with the additional horrors, of being re- 
moved from her personal friends; she returned to 
France, and educated her daughter in the calvin- 
i ;tic persuasion. Madame de Neuillant, and her 
relations obtained an order from court, and took 
her to her house, with an intention of making her 
change her religion ; but firm in her first princi- 
ples, Mademoiselle persisted therein so steadily, 
that they at last employed violent means to make 
her renounce them. Humiliations, however, of 
every kind hud on herthe effect, they generally have 
on great souls; far from overcoming, they strength- 
ened her belief. They at last reduced her to the 
degrading situation of feeding poultry: but soon 
becoming the object of a young peasant’s attach- 
ment, Madame de Neuillant, was obliged to place 
her in the convent of the Ursulines at Niort. It was 
here that she embraced the established reli 0 ion, her 
conviction of its superiority arising from the mild, 
friendly and rational instructions of an abbess who 
had conceived a friendship for her. It was in this 
irtrcat that her mind was unfolded, and the vir- 
tues of her heart expanded. On her return to 
Paris, she w as very soon celebrated for the charms 
•f her mind, and the sweet complacency of her 
manners. She there married M. Scarron, so dis- 
tinguished in the republic of letters, for original 
gaiety. This was a very advantageous alliance ; 
but her happiness and independence were hut ficet- 
ing, and both were sacrificed to the imprudence 
•f her husband in publishing a libel against the 
cardinal Mazarin ; upon which the minis with- 
drew the pension the court had granted him. 

Scarron died in 1660, leaving very little to his 
widow, who retired to the convent of the blue nuns, 
and was under the necessity of living with very 
strict economy. She did not quit this place until 
Louis XIV. confided to licr care the education of 
1 is children by Madame de Montespan. Thus, 
although she most unexpectedly again arose from 
indigence to opulence, yet she sacrificed her liberty, 
to a servitude, which Madame de Montespan often 
r.nue veuy painful. In spite, however, of this 
sacrifice, the king had conceived a dislike to her, 
which was carried to such excess, that he once 
rt proved Madame de Montespan for passing an 
evening with her. u With what readiness, said he 
Vj her. can you find an excuse for associating with 
this v fLctic) woman, do you wish she should make 
\ui i*s finical as she is Litm.1L ’ But when he 


! became mere acquainted with the many amiable 
qualities of her heart, and the great powers of her 
mind, he was insensibly inspired with other senti- 
ments for her. Antipathy gave place to friend- 
ship, and friendship in his breast was hut the bud 
of the most ardent and tender, constant and sincere 
love. 

The king presented her with 100, 000 francs as 
a compensation lor her attention to Monsieur le 
due du Maine, with which donation, she purchased 
Maintenon, and Lewis XIV. requested her to take 
the name. It has, with very little foundation, been 
said that she used to blush at hearing the name 
of Scarron, she had too much elevation of soul, to 
be capable of such weakness. After the death of 
the queen and the disgrace of Madame dc Mon- 
tespan, the king felt more and more the value of 
such a friend as she was. She held the highest 
station at court, and the world whispered that 
Louis had married her privately. The father de 
la Chaise, her confessor, it was said, advised this 
step, and Monsieur de Harlai, archbishop of Paris, 
performed the rite3 in presence of two witnesses. 
But of this we have no positive proof. The king 
was then about forty-eight, and Madame de Main- 
tenon about fifty years old. In her present eleva- 
ted station, equally modest as pious, she was con- 
stantly exercising her charity and benevolence. 
Among other useful establishments, she founded 
that of St. Cyr, and designed it for the education 
and protection of young ladies without friends or 
fortune. The king continued his attachment to 
her without abatement: and how could it be other- 
wise, towards a woman, to whom he was indebted 
for the wisest counsel; who had never allured him 
but to virtue, and who in weaning his mind from 
the illusions of this life, had enriched it by those 
religious ideas, which, when overwhelmed with 
sorrow, beneath the pressure of misfortune, sup- 
ported him with new hope, and were at last his 
only consolation? This great monarch died in 
1715. Death for him had no terror, but he was 
greatly grieved at the idea of a separation from a 
friend, whom he so tenderly loved, and whose 
claim on his affection was founded in solid and real 
merit. After his death Madame de Maintenon, 
dismissed her attendants and retired to St. Cyr, 
where, having formed the resolution of mingling 
no more in this world, she resignedly and devoutly 
awaited the hour, when she should in great glory 
arise with the blessed. At St. Cyr she received a 
visit from the Czar Peter I. who was desirous of 
her acquaintance. And there she died on the 
nineteenth of April, 1719. 

The letters of Madame de Maintenon, are wor- 
thy of great admiration. They possess peculiar 
excellence. As those of Madame de Sevignd are 
chefs d’oeuvres of delicacy and grace, so those of 
Maintenon are models of purity and wisdom. -In 
reading lier letter to Madame de la maison Forte, 
and that to Madame la duchesse de Burgoyne, we 
can almost imagine it came from the pen of Solo- 
mon. I shall only add that piety is their great 
characteristic, and, that their intrinsic merit has 
established a fame, which my praise cannot in- 
crease. 

There is engraven on a monument, placed in 
the church of Saint Louis de St. Cyr, the follow- 
ing epitaph, composed by the abbe de Vertot, and 
revised by mareschal de Noailles, who married the 
niece of Madame dc Maintenon. 

Sacred to the Memory 
of 

Frances d ’Alibi gnefi 
Marchioness de Maintenon, 

A truly pious and illustrious 
woman : 

Such, as the wise man 
Vainly sought for, in his age,- 
And would have proposed as a model 

Had he lived in ours. 


Her birth was noble: 

Her mind enlightened. 

Her Virtues many. 

Wisdom, sweetness and modesty, 

Dwelt in that mind 
Devoid of guile. 

In all the vicissitudes of this life, 

She was the same: 

Constant in virtue, stecifast 
In her principles : 

The same just rules always govern'd 
Her conduct. 

Faithful, in the exercises of piety : 
Tranquil unid the agitations of a court: 
Simple in grandeur: 

Ilnmble amid riches and honours: 
Revered by Louis the great: 

Sharing his glory : 

Possessing his highest confidences 
The sole directress of his bounty. 

She exercised her power with 
Equal justice. 

A mother to the orphan : 

A friend to the needy : 

To the unfortunate her sympathy 
Was healing. 

Her tongue was sweetness: 

Her soul was 
Wisdom. 

A life so illustrious, terminated 
In a death, holy, 

And 

Precious in the sight of God; 

She was buried in the monastery which she 
founded, and has left an example of the most ex- 
alted virtue behind her. 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS 
FROM fHE SHOP OF MESSRS . COLON AND SPONMEB. 

In Reid’s Anecdotes, a new and fashionable par* 
lour-window book, We find something like the ori- 
gin of ihe following terrible and mysterious tale. 
Independently of some poetical ornaments, and the 
usual license of the terrific tribe of hards, the story, 
injurious as it is to human nature, is genuine and 
authentic. Events, similar to those recorded below, 
have taken place in the lives of some of the more 
flagitious of Passion’s votaries. 

THE HOUSE UPON THE HEATH,* 

A WELCH TALE, 

Triste jacet salcbris, evitandumque Bidental. 

PxftllV* 

The midnight bell had toll’d, and all was still ; 

Fast fell the snow on Radnor’s cloud-capt hill : 

The moon’s unshadow’d orb reflected round. 

Play’d o’er the roofs, and glisten’d on the ground; 

Up the rude rock, where Glendower's fort once stood. 
Hung with the horrors of its ancient wood, 

Lo ! anxious bending o’er his jaded steed, 

A breathless horseman hastev with eager speed. 
Loud ring the stones beneath his horses feet. 

And echo dies along the distant street ; 

And with a deep and hollow murmurirg groan. 

The sighing gale sad whispers through the town^ 
Hark ! at yon bumble door, where deep repose- 
Relieves from care the friend of woman's woes, * 

A sudden silence marks the stranger staid : 

Then, thus his hurried voice invokes her aid: 

Arise! for pity's sake, kind Lcecb, arise f 
M In child*l>cd’s pangs a wretched female dies ! 

** Oh ! here is gold, and here’s a courser fast: 

•* Oh ! haste, or life’s swift waning hour itpast^* * 
Prompt at the call of woe, the Leech arose. 

Faint creaks the stair, the lowly doors unclose; 

When, his dark shadow ler.g hening on the nigb$, 

* A muffled stranger met her wond’ring sight i 
Black was his garb, a mask his face conceal'd, 

His mien, his gestures, dignity reveal’d. 

• This story is founded on a fact, which fcsppwi* 
the beginning of the last century, in the oC 

a marked-town in the west of Kngland ; iheT^lft tb ffty f 
involved the horror of incest, which the author, 
reason* rejected; indeed, as it is, he ha i found .* 
pal di .iculcy in composing those parts, wb<Wf . 
tiouoiUitbt intiliifiblti without being iqp xyyh 1 
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Silent he stood, and more than human seem'd, 

As on his scowling eye the full moon beam’d. 
Starting, the Leech awaits his stern command ; 

Slow to the courser points his waving hand. 

Dismay’d she shrieks.. ..her arm the stranger grasps, 
Mounts the proud s‘eed, and firm her Ividy clasps. 
She shrieks ! but lo a dagger at her breast. 

Instant the struggling sounds of fear repress’d. 

Around her eye* his murky vest he throws. 

And spurs impetuous o’er the scatter’d snows; 

Loud ring the stones beneath his courser’s feet, 

And echo dies along the distant street. 

Now, downward shooting to the rock’s deep base, 
Headlong descends the steed’s unbridled pace; 

His thundering hoofs the craggy passage spurn, 
Behind, a fainter ray the woods return ; 

And now, unbroken by o'ershadowing trees. 

Full o’er the wild moor bursts the eddying breeze. 
Now swifter still, and swifter as they speed. 

The vales afar and lessening hills recede; 

Up the rough steep the panting courser strains. 

Or bounds resistless o’er the level plains. 

Long through the lonely night’s unvarying hours, 

The field he crosses, and the forest scours ; 

No voice, no sound his silent course arrests, 

Rave where the screech-owls hover round their nests ; 
Or to their shrouds from pain and penance borne, 
Returning spirits speak the rising morn ; 

Droop as they pass, and with prophetic groan, 

Bewail impending sorrows not their own. 

Keen blows the gale, a barren heath they cross. 
Light dies the courser o’er the yielding moss; 

Round the bleak wold he winds his circling way, 
Snuffs the fresh air, and vents the joyful neigh ; 

Deep sink his steps amid the waste of snows, 

And slackening speed proclaims the journey’s close. 
They stop.. ..the stranger lifts his sable hood.... 

Fast by the moor a lonely mansion stood ; 

Cheerless it stood l a melancholy shade 
Its moulder ing front and rifled walls array’d ; 

Barred were the gates, the shattered casements clos’d 
And brooding horror on its site repos’d ; 

No tree o’erhung the uncultivated ground, 

No trace of labour or of life around. 

Appall'd, the Leech surveys the solemn scene. 

But watches chief her guide’s mysterious mien. 

He with fierce Stride and stern expressive look, 
Where shelving walls conceal’d a gloomy nook, 

Drags her reluctant., ..There with anxious eyes. 

Mid the rank grass an iron gate she spies : 

The jarring hinges with harsh sound unclose, 

A broken stair the feeble twilight shows ; 

Cautious tliestranger climbs the rough ascent: 

No lamp its hospitable guidance lent. 

Speechless he leads through chambers dark and drear, 
When a deep dying groan appalls the ear. 

Now, with increasing haste he hurries on, 

Where, through a ren\ the sickly moon-beams shone. 
The light directs.... his trembling hands explore, 

Sunk in the pannell’d walls, a secret door. 

Within this sad retreat,” he faultering said, 

“ A hapless female asks thy instant aid.” 

Aloof he stands.. ..The door with thundering sound, 
Enclos’d the Leech ; loud rings the roof around, 

Th« tatter’d arras o’er the wainscoat falls, 

And lengthen’d echoes shake the distant walls. 

Now breathless silence reigns the mansion o’er, 
live where a faint step treads the distant floor. 

A*oo, it pauses.... ceas’d the i hort delay, 

It abwly stalks with measur’d pace away, 

Alion, affrighted by the whispering blast, 

Stands, as in doubt, irregularly fast; 

Arid now, as listening, or in thoughtful mood, 

Lo! rear the secret door tke‘strang?r stood. 

His eye distracted rolls, his threatening brow, 
"Through bristled hair, he knits, and mutters low; 
Lifts his clench’d hands, a groan of death within 
Impatient hears, and frantic rushes in. 

Round a vast room with blackest arras hung, 

Its blood-red hues a flaming furnace flung; 

Full in the midst it casts a deadly glare, 

And heats with sulphurous clouds the tainted air! 
O’er the arch'd ceiling plays the quivering light, 

And brings by turns each dark recess to sight. 

Here the approaching stranger’s figure shows, 

And tints of horror o’er his visage throws; 

Here on an humble couch, by grief bow’d down, 

The lovely mansion of a spirit flown ! 

A female form, with yet unalter’d charms, 

A child embracing in its senseless arms. 

The mother’s blessing with life’s latest breath. 
Arrested on her lips still smiles in death; 

The unconscious infant on her bosom lies 
F leas’d, and Iprgtiiul of its plaintivjc fnej. 


Oh! could a brother unsubdned behold 
The lifeless parent thus her child infold; 

Shed, as he calmly gazed no pitying te'ir. 

With steady foot, with brow serene, draw near? 

No. ...when e>:tcnded in death’s cold embrace. 

That beauteous form he sees with heavenly face, 
Affection rushes on his downcast eye. 

And yielding nature owns the powerful tie. 

44 Condemn’d,” he cried, •• untimely to the tomb, 

“ Disgrace, my sister, antedates thv doom. 

44 Yet had thv life, unseen, Ignobly flown, 

44 Screen’d from the world to virtuous scorn unknown, 
44 Though indignation wept thy wounded fame, 

44 Though tinged thy brother’s glowing check with 
shame ; 

“ Conceal’d dirhonour had relieved my pain, 

" And this stern breast return’d thy love again. 

44 Hid in this lrne retreat from censure’s eve, 

44 1 deem’d the hour of shame would quickly fly ; 

“ But vain the hope! what words my rage can tell ? 

44 FC’en wrath still mingles with my last farewell ; 

44 Before my eye the guilty visions r: 11, 

11 Now thirst of vengeance fires my angry soul. 

44 But thou, lost wretch, ere this dark scene’s reveal’d, 
44 Thy lips in endless silence shall be seal’d! 

44 The means of vengeance has thy aid supplied.... 

" Go ! and the punishment of guilt divide l” 

His murderous dagger strikes the Leech’s breast.... 
Groaning, she sinks to everlasting rest. 

14 And thou ! foul offspring of a stol’n embrace, 

44 The hateful image of thy father's face, 

44 Accursed remembrance of my injured pride, 

44 Of a false sister to my foe allied; 

44 Thee ling’ring pangs, protracted tortures wait, 

44 The parent’s crimes their child shall expiate. 

44 This arm, to avenge a sister’s virgin bed, 

44 The guilty blood of her defiler shed; 

44 Insulting union with my deadliest foe, 

44 How ill atoned by one avenging blow! 

44 Yes, should in thee a trace of guilt remain, 

44 My tarnish’d honour still betrays a stain; 

44 Love, yet unchang’d forbade a sister’s death, 

44 But Hate, unceasing, claims thy forfeit breath....” 

Furious the infant from the couch he tears , 

Fierce to the flames its writhing body bears; 

Aloft his arm with sway resistless whirls, 

Then headlong down its trembling but den hurls. 

As round the child the fiery circle creeps, 

Lo ! from the midst, untouch’d, unhurt, it leaps ! 
Nerved with unnatural strength by heavenly aid, 

Its suppliant hands upraised for mercy prayed. 

Aghast the villain stands in dumb amaze ... 

The aspiring flames in troubled volumes blaze; 
Speechless he paused. ...Wild frenzy fires his soul, 

And bursting passions in confusion roll ; 

The child again he grasps. ...Beneath his hand, 

In pointed spires, the flames aspiring stand, 

Back they recoil ! nor dare their victim meet, 

The furnace blackens with extinguish’d heat ! 

Swift from the yawning depth of smother’d fire 
A sulphurous stench exhales, and clouds aspire; 

All ghastly pale a form terrific stood, 

Its side deep gaping and distain’d with blood ; 

Full on the stranger’s face its hollow eye 
Intent it hurls, and pours a piteous cry ; 

Entwines its icy arms his limbs around. 

Yells a Uud yell, and cleaves the rending ground. 

As through the black abyss the murderer falls. 

Faint streaks of glory gild the mouldering walls, 

Till lo ! enveloped in a flood of light, 

Descends a seraph-form confess’d to sight. 

A radiant shroud around the spit it floats ; 

Above, a requiem breathes aerial notes ; 

When with a mother’s fond encircling arms, 

Sweetly it soothes the dying child's alarms, 

And, as triumphant swells the angelic strain, 

The soul untainted wafts to heaven again. 

Far as they soar, remov’d from mortal eyes* 

Lo ! angry lightnings fire the troubled skies; 

The sun obscur’d draws back his rising ray, 

And voided thunders usher in the day. 

Thf storm is o’er.. ..with still, unruffled breath 
The breeze of morning fans the desert heath; 

Struck by the bolt of heaven, in heaps around 
A prostrate ruin strews the blasted gr ound! 

Here, wandering shades the spell-bound circle tread, 
And midnight magic wakes the silent dead. 

The yawning earth pours forth a stream of blood, 

And groans re-echo where the mansion stood. 

Pale at the sound, with oft reverted eyes 

Far, far aloof, the starting traveller flies. 


Dr. John Eachard, a quaint and waggish writer 
of the last age, has consigned to posterity a facetious 
book, which will continue to excite merriment as 
long as mm is a risible animal. In the course of 
these my evening labours, or l evil;?-, I have, more 
than once, quoted from this favourite author, and 
I am solicitous to ha^e his books taken from the 
shelves, and read carefully over, because they are 
both merry and wise, Dean Swift has manifestly 
read them with diligence, and sometimes has not 
dhdained to copy them with fidelity. St* jinx, who 
was a great poacher , has frequently hunted wit over 
the Parnassian fields of this jocose divine. He has 
been equally caressed by grave bishops, axel the 
bantering jester. Jle has proved himself a formi- 
dable adversary to the acute Hobbes, a far famed 
sceptic, and in the fencing school of controversy, 
his force to thrust, and his adroitness to parry, rank 
him among the mosi accomplished. Let us laugh 
at his description of a glaring fault, incident to 
many preachers, who are prodigal of metaphors, 
at the very great expense of their understanding. 

The first thing that makes many sermons so ri- 
diculous, and the preachers of them so much dis- 
paraged and undervalued is, an inconsiderate use 
of frightful metaphors ; which, making such a re- 
markable impression upon the ears, and leaving 
such a jarring twang behind them, are oft times 
remembered to the discredit of the minister, as long 
as he continues in the parish. I have heard the very 
children in the streets, and the little boys close 
about the fire, refresh themselves strangely, with the 
repetition of a few far fetched and odd sounding ex- 
pressions. Tully and Cxsar, the two greatest mas- 
ten of Roman eloquence, were very wary and 
sparing of that sort of rhetoric. We may read 
many a page in their works before we meet with 
any of those bears*, and, if you do light upon one 
or so, it shall not make your hair stand right up, 
or put you into a fit of convulsion, but it shall be so 
soft, significant, and familiar, as if it were made 
for the very purpose. But, as for the common sort 
of people, that are addicted to this way of expres- 
sion in their discourses, away presently to both the 
Indies, rake heaven and earth down to the bottom 
of the sea, then tumble over all arts and sciences, 
ransack all shops and warehouses, spare neither 
camp nor city, but that they will have them. So 
fond are such deceived ones of these same gay 
words, that they count all discourses empty, dull, 
and cloudy, unless bespangled with these glitlerings. 
To which may be further subjoined, that metaphors, 
though very apt and allowable, are intelligible but 
to some sorts of men of this or that kind of life, of 
this or that profession: for example, perhaps one 
gentleman's metaphorical knackof preaching comes 
of the sea, and then we shall hear of nothing but 
starbbard and larboard, of stems, sterns, and fore- 
castles, and such like salt water language: so that 
one had need to take a voyage to Smyrna, or Alep- 
po, and very warily attend to all sailor’s terms, 
before I shall, in the least, understand my teacher. 
Now, although such a sermon may possibly do some 
good in a coast town , yet upward in the country, in 
an inland parish, it would do no more than Syrian or 
Arabic. Another, he falls a fighting with his text, 
and makes a pitched battle of it, dividing it into the 
right wing and left wing, then he rears it, flanks it, in- 
trenches it, storms it ; then musters all again to : ee 
what word was lost or maimed in the skirmish, and 
falling on again with fresh valour, he fights back- 
ward or forward, charges through aud through, 
routs, kills and takes, and then, gentlemen, as you 
were. Now, to such of his parish as have been in the 
late wars , this is not very formidable ; for they do 
but suppose themselves at Naseby or Edge-hill, and 
they are not much scared at this doctrine; but, as 
for others, who have not had such fighting' opportu- 
nities, it is very lamentable to consider how shiver- 
ing they sit } without understanding, until the battk 
be over! 
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It may be remembered, by those, who I arc looked 
into that kind of theological trash, with which 
many of the disciples of John Knox have over- 
loaded the groaning world, that quaint divisions 
and violent ruptures of a text were thought to be 
of the very essence of Observe with 
what exquisite hurn<3jP what correct 

taste, Eachard < Dreadful dislocation 

6 f the Scriptures. 

In the next place, he comes to divide the text. 
Now oil* come the gloves, and the hands being 
well chafed, he shrinks up his shoulders, and 
stretches forth himself, as if he wctq going to 
cleave a bullock’s head, or rive the body of an oak. 
tut all texts come not asunder alike ; for some- 
times the words naturally fall asunder; sometimes 
they drop asunder; sometimes they melt ; some- 
times, they untwist; and there are some words so 
willing to he parted, that they divide themselves to 
the great ease and rejoicing of the minister. Hut 
if they will not easily come in pieces, then he lulls 
to hacking and hewing, as if he would make ali fly 
into shivers. I have known now and then some 
knotty texts, that have been divided seven or eight 
times over, before they could make them split hand- 
somely, according to their mind, 

But then comes the joy of joys when the parts 
jingle, or begin with the same letter; and espe- 
cially, if in Latin. O how it tickled the divider, 
when he had got his text into these two excellent 
branches; accusatio vera ; comminclio sever a ; a 
charge full of verity ; a discharge full of severity . 
Duplex miraculum ; miraculum in modo , and miracu- 
lum in r.odo . But the luckiest, both for wit and 
keeping the letter, is upon these words: when the 
unclean spirit is gone out of man, he walkcth in dry 
places, seeking rest, and finding none. Then he 
saith I will return. In which words all these strange 
things were found out. First, there was a captain 
and a castle. Do you see, sir, the same letter. 
♦Then there was an ingress and egress. Then, 
there was unroosling and unresting. Then there 
was number and name, manner and measure, trou- 
ble and trial, resolution and revolution, assaults 
and assassination, voidness and vacuity. 

But, for a short text, that certainly was the great- 
est break that ever was, which w as once occasioned 
by these words of St. Luke, weep not Jor me, but 
weep for yourselves. It is a plain case, sir; here 
are but eight words, and the business was so cunning- 
ly ordered, that there sprung out eight parts. Here 
arc, says the doctor, eight words and eight parts ; I . 
Weep not. 2. But weep. 3. Weep not, but weep. 
4 . Weep for me. 5. For yourselves. 6 . ilr n.e, 
for yourselves. JVecp not for me. 8. But weep j^r 
yourselves. That is to say, adds the juerry Eachard, 
the wittiest of the clerical flock*; North; North 
and by East , North North East , North East a»d by 
North, North East, North East and by East; East 
North East, East and by North, East. 

■s-'f-aa 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 
for the Port eolio. 

To those who are ashamed of red hair, which 
the Romans thought a beauty, and to those who are 
ashamed of grey hair, which many think looks 
venerable, we must recommend the following sug- 
gestion, by the ingenious Mr. Overton, who scents 
to contradict the scripture assertion, 44 Thoucanst 
not make one hair white or black/' 

To the nobility and gentry, See No. 47, new 

Bend street, Mr. Overton’s, where may be seen 
specimens of red or grey hair changed to various 
beautiful and natural shades of flaxen, brown, or 
black. As many ladies are compelled, from their 
hair changing grey, at a very early period, to adopt 
the use of wigs, such ladies are respectfully in- 
formed, that their own hair may be changed to any 
shade they clmse, in the course of a few hours, by 

• Spem gregis. 


the use of the never failing tricosian fluid, and such 
is its permanency, that neither the application of 
powder, pomatum, or even washing, will, in the 
least, alter the colour. Tt is easy in application, 
and may be used at any season of the year, w ithout 
danger of taking cold, being a composition of the 
richest aromatics, and highly beneficial in nervous 
head-achs, or weakness of the eyes. To convince • 
the nobility, See. any lady sending a lock of her 
hair, post paid, (sealed with her arms so as to pre- 
vent deception) shall have it returned the next day, 
changed to any colour shewn at the places of sale. 
Sold in bottles at ^*1 Is. by Mr. Golding, perfumer 
to her majesty, Coinhill; Mr. Overton, No 47, 

| new Bond strett ; Mr. Wright, Wade's passage, 

[ Bath; and no where else in the kingdom. 

. Mr. T. Bowman of London, peruke maker, Stc. 
gives a noble specimen of a disinterested spirit, 
when he tells the ladies that his 44 Full dress patent 
j head dresses, are beautifully simple, when folded 
up and fastened with a bodkin; aie easily drest in 
| any stile the best "head of hair is capable of, and 
| much superior in beauty /* Price 6 . 8 . 10 . 12 . 15. 
and twenty guineas!! The beautiful simplicity 
of Mr. Bowman’s charge will, it is feared, occasion 
some complex calculations, in the heads of rational, 
plodding, and pains taking hubands, who have any 
heads, rather than patent heads. 

The following broad hint is extracted verbatim 
from a London paper. It seems sometimes is 
the fashion for modern ladies to ape the ardour of 
Sempronia of whom Sallust informs us, that such 
was the warmth of her heart, she solicited her 
lovers, rather than they solicited her. 

TO THE GENTLEMEN. 

A widow lady of respectable connections free 
from any family, mistress of a genteel house in 
one of the principal streets of the strand, by the 
malicious insinuations of a pretended female ft iend, j 
has been misrepresented in such a manner as to ! 
cause her to be extremely embarrassed for the 
small sum of £60. To any gentleman of liberality 
and generous sentiments, who through humanity 
will step forward and advance the sum of £\00, 
she will net only give every necessary security, 
but will be particular in her endeavours to render 
her house a comfortable home for him for any 
period of time agreed upon as a lodger and boarder, 
or lodger cr.iy as may be most agreeable. Address 
to A. B. at Mr. Underwood's, N 9 . 3. Angel court, 
Strand. 

I challenge the critics to amend the above admira- 
ble advertisement. Was ever a loan of money, 
never to be repaid , solicited with such a winning 
grace, flow liberally, liberality, generous senti- 
ments, and humanity are ascribed to that cour- 
teous knight, w ho will advance to the protection of 
this distressed damsel. How particular is she in 
her endeavours to allure him to her comfortable 
house and how she intreats him to tarry all nighty 
with a persuasive turn in hither I beseech thee. How 
many honest gentlemen ill the warmth of their 
generosity, will inquire for this angelic A. B. who 
lives at No. 3 ring'd court! 

PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The young men still wear their coats very short, 
excessively degage, and with the lapels buttoned.... 
Each lapel has now seven buttons instead of six. 
The three cocked hat is strictly and exclusively 
for full dress. The cockade is subject, as well as 
the zephyrs which surmount it, to almost dally 
changes in the combination of the three colours. 
The cravat is no longer so large. A great many 
wear frills. They wear to their knee bands very 
small, plain gold buckles, round or square, with 
rounded corners ; and in their shoes silver buckles 
of a middling breadth, from fourteen to sixteen 
lignes, w T ith cords or pearls. These buckles are 
also round or square, with rounded corners. The 


use of gdld pins is no longer so general among 
either men or wonieq. They wear boots a la Su. 
war row, without a seam, or with loose turns down 
of a leather colour. The artist, who has discov. 
ertd the mode of kneading the leather so as to 
make solid hoots, without any apparent seam at 
least, uses for the turns dow n a glossy gum, which 
prevents stains. 

In the lady’s dress, rose, orange, and scarkt art 
the prevailing colouis. The last has the prefer- 
ence. A broad velvet ribbon of scarlet colour, 
with black edging, is worn round the crown of the 
white hats a la Pamela, which are as yet confined 
to the class of the first rate fashionables. The 
head-dresses in hair, which are equal in repute 
with the turbans, are generally ornamented with a 
wreath of two branches, in shape of a diadem, 
made of cherry blossoms, without leaves aiul 
sometimes of camomile flowers. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Various articles of great merit have been 
received of late from many of the most ingenious 
of our correspondents. At the convenient season , 
they shall be specially acknow ledged, and receive 
due attention. 

We praise the good taste, and are obliged by the 
kindness of the gentleman, who has sent us some 
judicious extracts from Stoddert’s remarks on local 
scenery and manners in Scotland. This is one of 
the most agreeable travellers we have ever ac- 
companied. His book is the darling, both of the 
patron of the tine aits, and the lover of romantic 
nature. 

An ancient associate in literature, who, when 
the editor conducted a rural Miscellany, furnished 
him with poetical ornaments, both bright and 
durable, is anxiously entreated to assist him and 
delight the public with the gaiety of his wit, and the 
splendid sallies of his invention. 

The Moral Painter, who sometime since favour- 
ed us with a spirited sketch of the character of 
44 Madklina,'' is requested to persevere in this 
kind of delineation. W e ki ow him to be a great 
observer, and that he looks quite through the ways 
of men. If in any of the nooks cf society, he will 
pluck cut his sketch book, or cry give me try Tablets, 
he has the power to till them with the finest moral 
proportions, and with an interesting group to arrest 
the attention cf every Conn:isscur. # 

44 Stanzas, written by moonlight," are poetical 
and pathetic. The Defence of Cowley is powerful* 
ll has been candidly read, and shall be promptly 
published. 

We shall always find room for 44 Harley", 

44 Asmoheo" delights us. 44 A sketch of the pri- 
vate history of St. James’s, since 1792, with the 
views, conduct, and character of Pitt, Fox, Burke 
and Windham" is impatiently expected. 

TJie biography of Boilcau will be resumed next 
week. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Messrs. Bronson and Chauncey have issued 
proposals for publishing, by subscription, Roscoe's 
delightful Biography of Lorenzo, the Magnificent. 
We are preparing a more detailed account of this 
work, which has a double claim to our attention, as 
it was composed by an accomplished scholar) 
surrounded by opposing circumstances, and severer 
cares ; and as it transmits to posterity a splendid 
name, memorable not merely from the 'illustrious 
house of Medici, but because it associates e taij 
idea of liberal genius. 

Mr. Groff proposes to publish the wof fajNjsf 
Pope, from the edition of Dr. WartovT/ 
writings of a Bard, so justly famed, 
text, regulated and explained by one of 
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candid of critics, are fully entitled to the patronage 
of every literary American. 

A new edition of Shakespeare, very carefully 
and elegantly printed, and at once cheap to the 
purchaser and creditable to the publishers, is pro- 
jected. 

Messrs. Conrad, & co. have printed a neat edition 
of Lewis’s new play, Alphonso, king of Castiie. 
The rigour of contemporary Criticism, and the in- 
toleranceof party prejudice, have allowed that this 
is one of the best tragedies, which have been 
written within the last twenty years. 

Mr. Bronson has published a 44 Specimen of 
republican Institutions.” This work is neither an 
eulogy of democracy, nor an apology for the 
murderers of Charles I. or Lewis XVI. but an 
honest description of the polity of a state, “ enjoy- 
ing great quietness,” without a written constitution. 

Mr. Maxwell has in his press, and in a state of 
very considerable forwardness, a complete and 
elegant edition of the theological writings of Dr. 
William Smith, a divine who is justly celebrated 
for the fervour of his imagination, and the popularity 
of his discourses. 

Mr. Dobson has published The new American 
Practical Navigator, by Nathaniel Bowditch, a 
work eminently useful to the mariner. 

Mr. Morgan has published an octavo edition of 
Forsyth on Fruit trees, with additional notes aud ob- 
servations, applicable to our own country. The 
reputation of Mr. Forsyth has been tested by the 
experience of the gardner, and by public rewards, 
and his book supersedes every other work on this 
branch of Horticulture. 

Messrs. Conrad and Co. haw in the press h good 
edition of Emmeline, one of the most approved 
novels from the pen of Charlotte Smith. 

The prospectus of a Philadelphia Magazine, to 
be conducted on the most liberal plan, and devoted 
solely to science andjiterature, will, at no very dis- 
tant period, be presented to the public. 

Mr. Humphreys has published of late many 
valuable Law books. He has now in his press some 
recent publications, which will be sought for with 
avidity, both by the lawyer and the merchant. 

Mr. Carey offers a second edition of his quarto 
Bible, in the publication of which he solemnly 
pledges himself that neither care, attention, pains, 
nor expense, shall be spared, to render it as 
elegant as any offered to the American public, 
cither of foreign or domestic manufacture. 

% Mess. Davies and Morgan propose soon to com- 
mence the republication of the British Classics. The 
firstvolume, which they will offer to the public, is 
Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, a book delight- 
ful from the playfulness of his 44 well natured” 
muse, the easy simplicity of his style, and the 
harmony cf his periods. 

Mr. Bronson has published a correct and authen- 
tic copy of the interesting debates in the Senate on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. Byrne has published the valuable reports of 
Vesey, Withstand East. 

Mr. Woodward will soon exhibit the Beauties of 
the Evangelical Magazine. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

A Mr. Vaux is an inn-keeper in the vicinity of 
this city. As a party were making merry at his 
bouse, he abruptly entered the room in a boisterous 
manner. But he was soon gagged by a wag present, 
who remarked that he was vox et jrretcrea nihil l 


THE .PORT FOLIO. 

A sporting parson, in the west of England, 
had the misfortune to lose his Bible and his Pointer. 
In an advertisement of his loss, posted next day 
upon his r/iro cA door, the Bible is described as dog- 
eared , and the Pointer lettered on the back ! 

Two French teachers lately set forth, in the 
public papers, their rival pretensions to public 
Savour. One of them declares he was offered 
fifty-three young ladies at a celebrated Boarding 
School ; but that he declined the flattering pr oposal, 
not thinking himself equal to the number. This 
gentleman may he a very wise French teacher, but 
he is certainly no Solomon. 

“ Truth,” they say, 44 lies in a well.” For our part, 
say the wits of London, we always thought it a 
property of Truth to lie no where. 

A clashing young buck, from one of our universi- 
ties, was lately congratulating himself upon being 
appointed to an advantageous situation as tutor to 
a young nobleman. A friend observed, that he would 
now have the delightful occupation of “ Teaching 
the young idea how to shoot.” Aye, aye, he replied, 

I will teach the young dog how to shoot, [ff/. Post. 

English visitants describe Parisian societies as 
consisting of men remarkable for their ignorance 
and barbarism, of adventurers ami banditti ; of 
women without honour, without chastity, and even 
without common decency. 

Citizen Bullock , a French physician, has written 
as might have been expected, an excellent treatise 
upon the Cow-Pox • 44 Et vitula tu dignus.” 

Mr. Pitt’s predeliction for Bond street is easily 
accounted for. He had always an eye to security. 

[ Morning Post. 

| A curious bet, for a thousand pounds, has lately 
been made. Two noblemen, well known on the turf, 
have agreed to run against each other the first windy 
day on Hampstead Heath. The one is to wear Jack j 
boots, md to run backwards against the other, 
who is to carry a large Umbrella over his head, 
and to run forward. They are both to run against 
the wind. All the sporting world are to be 
present, and great bets are already made. 

It is a fact that a certain beau wears as much 
muslin and linden round his neck, as his wife wears 
on her whole body l 

Many who love to play upon words, take a delight 
in publishing fictitious marriages, for the sake of 
punning upon the convenient mnnes of the parties. 
But in the Nuptial Register of that accurate and 
respectable paper, the Gazette of the United States, 
the following actually occurs, 

Married at Norwich, (Con.) Mr. David Pitcher , 
to Miss Alary Gibbons. 

Here we t have an irresistible temptation to apply 
a few stanzas of a well known drinking song, and as 
we do it in the most perfect good humour* we hope 
it will give offence to none. 

In search of bliss I’ll never roam 

From clime to clime, even tho* I’d leisure; 
More rapture yields my peaceful home, 

Where lives my love, my only treasure. 

My friend so rare, my friend so fair, 

With such what mortal can be richer \ 

Give me this boon, I ask no more, 

Than qiy good man, and d aiding Pitcher . 
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Prolife Nile overflows her banks, 

And Vegetation skips to meet her; 

I’ll imitate dame Nature’s pranks, 

Aud spring with joy to meet my Pitcher . 

From morning sun I’d never grieve, 

To toil a Ileciger or a Ditcher ; 

If, coming wearied home, at eve, 

I might enjoy my friend....and Pitcher. 

SKETCHES FROM LA BRUYERE. 

To a man puffed up with vanity, impudent, who 
talks much and indulges in impertinent raillery, 
who speaks of himself with confidence, and of 
others Mpth contempt, impetuous, haughty, obtru- 
sive, without morals or probity, without judgment 
and indulging in the extravagances of an Un- 
bridled imagination. ...to such a man nothing is 
wanting to render him an object of the adoration 
of many women, but a handsome face and fine 
person. 

The spirit of conversation consists much less in 
making a display of our own wit, than in drawing 
it from other’s ; he who retires from your society, 
satified with himself and his colloquial powers, is 
also perfectly satisfied with you. Men love not to 
admire you, they desire to please ; it is lesu their 
wish to be instructed and delighted, than to be 
approved and applauded ; and the most requisite 
of pleasures is that of pleasing others. 

Some women have endeavoured to conceal their 
conduct under a veil of false modesty ; and they 
have gained nothing by a continual affectation, but 
to have it said of them, 44 One would have taken 
her for a vestal. ,, 


, EPIGRAMS. 

Says Kate to Ralph, with syren lure, 

Her ancle full iu view, sir; 

That is the love-sick number sure, 

V\ here one and one make two , sir. 

Quoth Ralph (a wag in gallantry,) 

The figure’s not uncivil ; 

But Kate, where one and one make three , 

It plays, you know, the devil. 

On a late regulation at a country work-house, 
by which the Paupers are deprived of both sugar 
and vinegar : 

Don’t exclaim, re half starved crew, 

Ag.iinsc the men in power, 

Though they have took from you the sv)eets 
They have also took the sour. 


A barber in a borough town, it seems, 
hsd voted for Sir John against Sir jane*, 
bir J:;tvcs, in angry mood, took Suds aside; 

you remember shaving me,” lie cried, 

“ Five pieces for five minutes work I gave; 

*• And does not one good turn another crave?” 

44 ^ c $, quoth the barber, and his fingers snapt, 

“ 1 grant the doctrine.. ..1 admit the fact, 

“ Sir l/ubn, on the same score, paid the same price, 

’* but took two shavings ; and, of course, paid twice.” 

A certain visionary once declared that his geese 
and ganders were possessed of souls as well as men. 
The next night all his poultry was stolen, and around 
the neck ot a throttled gander, the purloining wit 
left the following distich. 

Since, though *t\vas never yet divin’d 
In Athens or in Greece, 

Your wisdom has explored a mind 
In ganders aud in geese. 

Goosecape you treat of diOeicnt kinds. 

With eating and with arguing; 

I take their 4o./i*.v....you their minis, 

Which has the better bargain ? 1 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

i?0R THE PORT FOLIO 

ODE TO POVERTY. 

Thou squalid, sharp-nos’d, Iank-jaw’d, hawk-eyed 
creature ! 

What business hast thou, squinting in my face? 
I so detest thy look, thy cv’ry feature, 

That I ne’er think of thee, without grimace. 

Then why or wherefore dost thou come, bewitching 
Each thing 1 love ? to water turn my grog, 

And stealing (so insidious !) to my kitchen, 
Annihilate each article of prog ? 

The dollars, that once jingled in my pocket, 

Now by thy cursed art so scarce are grown, 
That if thou hadst a wooden heart, ’twould shock it ; 
Nay, though thy heart were even made of stone. 

But not alone of this am T complaining ; 

Nature hcrself’s so alter’d by thy power, 

Thai fields and meadows, each gay tint disdaining, 
No more tome display the gaudy flower. 

Yho’late with rural charms each thought delighting, 
The maids and milk-pails now no more can please; 
The billing turtle-doves to me seem fighting, 

And gentle zephyr turn’d the boreal breeze. 

The din around is louder than the city’s 

The pigs and geese arc worse than carts and 
drays ; 

The birds that chaunt on ev’ry spray their ditties, 
Are to my ears a flock of screaming jays. 

Where Schuylkill winds along in soft meanders, 

I see no pebbly beach, no crystal wave: 

His swans to me look very much like ganders, 

And nought but mud his sordid waters lave. 

And worse than all the rest, my friends dont know 
me ; 

But hold their heads so high with haughty stare, 
That there’s not one of them whom thou canst shew 
me, 

To whose identity I’d like to swear. 

E’en Chloe, whoerewhile so condescending, 

Would sit upon my knee with smiles so meek, 
Now frowning, says, “ in troth you need much 
mending,” 

And scarce will suffer me to touch her cheek. 

Cfid Noll, who always was the true quintessence 
Of honest fe!Iows.....sprightly, gay and clever, 
When 1 approach the bar-room, shuns my presence, 
As if he thought I had the yellow fever. 

His nose was comely once, and finely florid ; 

Ilis cheeks possest of health the roseate hue ; 
With pimples cover’d now, his nose is horrid, 
And, to my eyes at least, his cheeks are blue. 

Tim Staytapc too, whorigg’d me out to cozen 
The hearts ol ladies fair, with witching looks, 

Bv whose attraction, Delias by the dozen, 

Flew to my arms, like school-boys to their books, 

E’en Tim himself is chang’d! no more he capers 
Forme to cut the doth, or wield the sheers; 

No more that certain cure for spleen or vapours, 

The splendid coat or vest this bosom cheers. 

I connot say how ugly I think Tim is ; 

I hate him as I do the doctor’s pill ! 

His aspect, that was once so smiling, grim is! 

His face grows even longer than his bill ! 

But as I’m sick of thee, and dont love railing, 

And would not call thee an indecent name, 

(t nrvijx* vv as accused of Unit failing) 

1 wiii not say a word more in thy blame. | 


Yet, would it not vex even Job’s meek nature; 

And I, thou know’st, possess not half his grace : 
Then what, thou sharp-n*s’d, lank-jaw’d, hawk- 
eyed creature ! 

What business hast thou squinting in my face ? 

A. j 

SELECTED POETRY. 

[If*, who vfnerates the valiant spirit of a Scottish warrior, 
or who dtpghts in Caledonian imagery, will peruse with- 
no languid emotions, a ballad, descriptive, natural and 
pathetic. The Editor has copied it from one of the new- 
est books on his shelves. Its novelty will allure some, 
but he hopes its merit will captivate many ] 

OSRIC AND ELLA, 

A NORTHERN TALE. 

Medio de fontc leporum 

Sing it araari aliquid, quod ki ipsis fioribus angit. 

LUCRE I II*. 

The youths rejoiced, the maidens smiled 
And cold age cheer’d his furrow’d brow, 

To hear that Ella, fair and mild, 

Had listen’d to brave Osric’svow. 

The sprightly bagpipe’s patriot lay 
Resounded on the banks of Clyde ; 

Renfrew ne’er saw a happier day, j 

A braver chief, or fairer bride. 

But, ere the festive board was clear’d, 

And ere the festive dance^began, 

Sudden, a messenger appear’d, 

And thus his breathless errand ran: 

“Haste, Osric, haste! to idler days 

“ Leave, Osric, leave, these ling’ring maids; j 
“ Your valour thus while love delays, 

“ Our western isles a host invades. 

“ Perhaps amid this joyous crowd, ! 

“ No voice but that oflove you hear, 

“ And honour’s trumpet, once so loud, 

“ Sounds scarce a whisper in your ear. 

“ Haste, Osric ; long ere evening fall, 

“ Our vessel far from hence is borne : 

“ I hear your brave companions call ; 

“ Let me not see your laurels tom. 

“ Stay, Osric, stay,” the maid return’d 

“ Her cheeks all pale and dim with woe ; j 
“ Your heart, that late with rapture burn’d, 

“ Can it so soon forget to glow ? 

“ Ere yet upon ray lips is cold 

“ The kiss you vow’d our love to seal ; 

“ Ere yet the words the priest has told ; 

“ Have perish’d in the parting gale. 

“ The gales, that waft you hence away 
“ No more shall bear the words of love ; 

“ And ere again a kiss you pay 

“ Cold, cold, I ween those lips will prove. 

“ Your honour give the winds to take, 

“ Tome you vow’d it all was due, 

“ And he, who can his love forsake, 

“ Will never to his king be true. 

“ Deserted in a foreign shore, 

“ Will honour heal the wounds of care, 

« Or when the battle’s wrath is o’er, 

“ Will honour smooth your pillow there ? 

“ Stay, Osric, stay ! full sure you go 
“ A double victory to pursue : 

“ That valour, which o’erthrows the foe, 

“ Your helpless bride will conquer too. 

« Tempt me no more,” brave Osric cried, 

“ Nor thus in fruitless tears repine ; 

“ Ere back I turn to claim my bride, . 

“ Honour aud love must both be mine. 


“ When Osric shuns the dangerous field, 

“ Lef infants lisp of Osric’s Shame ; 

“ And all, who can a claymore wield, 

“ Shall pluck a wreath from Osric’s fame.” 

He said, and hasted to the shore ; 

Long Ella’s voice her love bewail’d. 

And when her voice was heard no more, 

Her eyes beside the vessel sail’d 

Not now the cast her steps betray’d* 

She seem’d, so strong is fancy’s sway, 

As on the western shore she stray’d, 

. All nearer to her love to stray. 

There oft she did her truth approve, 

Her messenger the evening breeze. 

And looking through the mist oflove. 

No longer saw the pathless seas. 

But when the sun in clouds had set, 

And slept beneath the western mainy 
'Twas all as if her love she’dmeet, 

And now was forced to part again. 

“ O cruel sun, so soon to fail, 

“ O cruel Ocean,” oft she said, 

“Could I but o’er tby billows sail 

“ To where yon happier sun is staid. 

“ Quick beat my heart, my bosom glows, 

“ To think how-smooth the night would flee; 
“ To think that when the dawn arose, 

“ I nearer, nearer still should be. 

Love, neither fear, nor reason hears / 

The vessel parted, fair the wind ; 

But thoughtless Ella views with tears 
Her country fading far behind. 

What sail is this that onward hies ? 

And who towards yon eastern haze^ 

So sternly throws his eager eyes, 

As if he kenn’d his mistress’ gaze ? 

’Twas Osric kenn’d his mistress’ land. 

Her, little thinking soon to sec, 

Her, flying to the westwsrd strand, 

He, hasting to the east countree. 

Ah ! who could bear such matchless paia. 
Who in his bosom love has found ? 

But who the viewless wind can chain, » * 

Or anchor in the wave profound ? 

He leap'd into the foaming tide, 

lie sought the ridgy surge to cleave: 

And once, he touch’d the vessel’s side: 

Why dash’d him back an envinus wave? 

Faint and more faint his efforts grew. 

Dim and more dim, poor Ella’s eyes; 

Now half he’s lost, now quite to view' ; 

She saw him sink, she heard his cries ! 

Death, like a whirwind, shook her frame: 

No more she heard :*...but only gave 
The last farewell to Osric’s name, 

Her parting look to Osric's grave. 
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f *0 SAMUEL SAUNfERy ESQ. 

Fosces ante diem librum, cum lumine. 

* HORACE. 

The following petition, or memorial , as my cor- 
respondent more melodiously terms it, was sent to 
me with a request, that I would present it, at the 
next meeting of the committee of literature, or in 
the course of my earliest saunter into the Philadel- 
phia library. But I am so conscious of my little 
influence, on the one hand, and of my great diffi- 
dence on the other, that I have deemed this mode 
of publication would most effectually subserve the 
wishes of “ Literary Leisure.” It is almost super- 
fluous to add, that my own prayers for success ar’e 
added to those of the ingenious petitioner. Our 
city library at present resembles the u sister and 
spouse of Solomon. It is a garden inclosed. It 
is a spring shut up , and a fountain sealed . ’Tother 
morning , my pale cheek had actually a kind of 
crimson tint, when a learned foreigner, requested 
that we might go to the library together, and con- 
sult the Polymetis of Spence to ascertain the pro- 
portions of an ancient statue ; after which, added 
he, I shall easily have time before dinner , to look 
into a volume of the journals of your Congress, 
while you, in your miscellaneous mode, are run- 
ning from this poet, to that philosopher. Confused 
w as I was, I could not avoid smiling, while I assured 
him t&at though the capital of the United States, 
boasted of the amplest library in our rising empire, 
•yet it was locked up y during the golden period of 
the day, and that neither Laborious Research, nor 
L the listlesss loiterer could obtain a volume, until a 
full dinner, and the gloomy brevity of a winter’s 
afternoon, or the enervating heat of a summer’s, 
had Andy prepared the mind for all manner of 
studtfcijS' exertion. My foreign friend shrugged 
i op his shoulders, with that air of acquiescence, the 
Characteristic of his countrymen, and said gaily, 
order these things better in France • After dinner, 
[we converse with claret rather, than Cicero, and 
I pore upon nothing but the crowds in the Palais 
\Rojaiy or the volatile figures at the Opera. 

i 

CO THI DIRECTORS OF THE PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY. 

THE MEMORIAL OF LITERARY LEISURE. 

Respectfully representethy 

That your memorialist, though of a remarkably 
pensive and quiet character, hath ever been of 
an inquisitive turn of mind, on ardent lover of 
books, and a great asker of wiiys and wherefores, 
whenever she happens to be in the company of 
profound pages, or profound scholars. 
lUthough your memorialist commonly elects* the 
most sequestered spots for her dwelling, and 
• affects no noises louder, than the gentle water 


fall, the rustle of leaves, the soft pipe of the 
robin, or the hum of a bee hive, yet sometimes 
in despite of party jangling, dusty streets, lum- 
bering drays, and lazy loiterers, she adventures 
into populous cities, moved thereunto by an 
irresistible impulse to gaze at many books; to 
purchase some ; to listen to news, and to learn 
from wisdom. 

That not many years have passed, since she was 
apprized by one of Fame’s messengers, that in 
the city of Philadelphia, surnamed the magnifi- 
cent, there might be found a studious cloyster 
abundant in literature, and sacred to quiet, 
where your memorialist might read and medij 
tate whatever of moral and wise, whatever of 
exquisite and fair, Learning, in her bounty, 
imparts to her votaries. 

That, fraught with eager expectations of reasoning 
highy and enjoying thought more absolutey in a situa- 
tion, so propitious to studious adventure, your 
memorialist forsook her village studies, and, at 
her own proper cost and charges, actually tra- 
velled from Dan to ifcrrsheba, that is to say, 
from New-Hampshire to Pennsylvania. 

That, on her arrival, after having shaken off the 
dust of her feet, and cleared her studious brain 
with a pinch of rappee, she forthwith repaired 
shortly after breakfast to the library room, and 
had the mortification to find the door shut in 
her face. 

That, supposing this was a personal affront, she 
immediately appeared in all public places, with 
a countenance, as Mr. Noah Webster, would 
say, somewhat lengthy; but quickly was apprized 
that this was a common case, and that no one 
was permitted to read in a public library till 
food, and wine, and the fumes of tobacco had, 
at a late hour in the afternoon, ingeniously pio- 
neered the way to the clear understanding and 
laborious perusal of any, the most difficult books. 

That your memorialist is not only startled at this 

• novel doctrine of slumbering study, after dinner, 
but being of a delicate constitution, with nerves 
vibrating at the slightest impulse, she finds her- 
self but meanly qualified In the afternoon for any 
other studies, than Tristram Shandy, the Lon- 
don Songster, Mr. Jefferson’s notes, or any other 
performance, remarkably light and superficial. 

That, moreover, in winter, as your memorialist 
is rather dim sighted, from the united effects of 
long lucubrations, and bad candles, at least twelve 
to the pound, she confesses she cannot amid the 
haze of a December afternoon, very distinctly 
discern even the brightest sentiments ; and fur- 
ther, if, as is sometimes incident to the most 
^circumspect Literary Leisure, her pure mind is 
obscured by the fumes, either of the Tuscan 
grape, or the Havannah £igar, she cannot accu- 
rately distinguish between a page of pleasure, 
or a page of philosophy. 

That, in summer, from the listless languor of the 
season ; from the intrusion of impertinent flies, 
who sometimes maliciously buz in the ear, or 
tamper with the nose of your memorialist; and 
from divers nods, and yawns, and other symp- 


toms of drowsiness, she is altogether incapable 
of reading, even the Aurora. 

That for these, and divers other good causes and 
considerations, your memorialist hopes, that she 
may be indulged with a more early interview 
with the muses of Philadelphia, in their favorite 
haunt, the library : that she may be permitted 
to expatiate freely among the shelves from five to 
three: that she may be permitted to make the 
most of the u cool, the silent, and the studious” 
hour, which, peradventure, may give birth to 
new Loungers, or something more worthy ; and 
your memorialist, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray for her natural patrons and protectors. 

(Signed) 

Literary Leisure. . 

7b the Directors of the Library 1 
corAfiany of Philadelphia • 3 

Though the topics in the above memorial are 
not very carefully multiplied, nor very skilfully 
urged, yet I think even this artless representation 
deserves some regard from the very respectable 
characters, who are the guardians and directors of 
our best repository of literature. The present 
discipline of the library is obviously imperfect. It 
is a great injury to those, who are honestly desir- 
ous of information, to be in a situation, where they 
cannot obtain books. It is a greater and more 
tantalizing evil to stand, as it were in Minerva’s 
porch, and not be admitted into the temple; to 
wander on the banks of Helicon, without the power 
of imbibing a drought. It is in vain to urge that 
the library company already meet the wishes of 
the studious, by cheerfully loaning books, which 
the borrower may read in his closet. But this 
favour does not, in the smalles degree, benefit him, 
for example, who is composing a book, in which 
he wishes to refer to multiplied authorities : here, 
the habit of research, the convenience of running 
from book to book, the long and quiet solitude of a 
serene morning, and the unrestrained liberty of an 
accessible collection, are absolutely necessary to the 
accomplishment of his work. Men may trifle with 
books, in the afternoon, but they must be studied 
in the morning. Indeed, no one, I believe, in the 
Philadelphia library, ever dreams of any higher 
effort of his mind, than to gaze with half-shut eyes 
at Hogarth’s prints, or the maps on the wall, to read 
a magazine or a review, to discuss the intelligence 
of the last gazette, or quietly to sink on the shoul- 
ders of the arm chair, and enjoy a long vision of 
the Muses. An English gentleman, a stranger, 
ironically complimented me that our library esta- 
blishment was so far monastic, as not to want a 
dormitory ; that under the fervour of a July sun, it 
was the coolest room in the city for a nap , and that, 
on a late visit, he saw some half dozen hard stu- 
dents, whose studies might be very profound for 
aught he knew, except that they were occasionally 
interrupted by a profound snore , convulsive twitch* 
ings, the grinding of the teeth, and other symp- 
toms of the most studious slumber. 

It has been darkly hinted that pecuniary con. 
siderations ailcct the liberality of the establishment, 
and that ka early passage to the library is obstruct* 
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ed, bv the figures of arithmetic. But this we look 
upon as a downright calumny. The very genius 
and characteristic of literature is liberality. Her 
eagle eyes cannot look upon pins and needles. She 
does not measure her book with a joiner’s rule, nor 
ascertain the depths of her wisdom with an excise- 
man’s guage. Gibbon could not u forget the joy, 
with which he exchanged a bank note of twenty 
pounds for twenty volumes of the memoirs of the 
academy of Inscriptions,” and Cicero assures us 
that he despises the possession of meadows and 
cattle, and corn fields, in comparison with the 
affluence of liter ATtiRE. It is fervently hoped 
for the honour of our country, too long tarnished by 
this vile stigma of avarice, that no plan, calculated 
to enlarge the Empire of Knowledge will be frus- 
trated, for want of a paltry sum, to carry it into 
execution. Let not the avenue of science be 
blockaded by the pence table ; by the sordid imps 
of a penny wise, and pound foolish economy. 
Let not learning be locked up, for lack of a golden 
key. But let all, who have the exalted privilege 
of standing around the well-spring of literary re- 
freshment, exclaim in a munificent spirit, gene- 
rous accents and the eloquent phrase of a Jewish 
classic, “ Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters! 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AM ERIC A. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 

FOR 7 HE PORT FOLIO. 
(continued.) 

CHAP. XXIV. 

In continuation. ...English and Spanish treaties... .Wash- 
ington's firmness. ...Wave ring conduct of the House 
of Representatives • 

It is evident fr rn Washington’s letters, written 
to the Secretary of State Randolph, that he saw 
clearly before hand, the noise which the French 
party would make, in case he should ratify the 
treaty with England. Of two evils however, he 
chose the smallest and ratified it. The French 
party, which Washington, in those letters charac- 
terizes as the “ friends of war and confusion," now 
rested all their hopes upon the house of represen 
tatives in congress. The democratic news-papers 
talked about an impeachment of Washington 
“The Senate,” added they, “ which judges in 
such cases, will indeed acquit him but still he 
was thus held up to the people, as deserving pun- 
ishment. He was accused in the same papers, 
with having drawn from the treasury more money 
than to the amount of his salary. He justly thought 
it beneath his dignity , to take the smallest notice 
of the charge. The former minister of finance, 
Hamilton, justified him substantially, and shewed 
that twenty-five thousand dollars a year, with the 
dearness then prevailing, was really not much for 
a president. In the house of representatives of 
Congress, the French democratic party seemed 
indeed to have the majority on their side. A cer- 
tain Mr. Livingston, member from the state of 
New-York, a zealous democrat, brought forward a 
resolution, “ that the president be requested, to 
lay before the house, all the papers relating to the 
treaty wilh England.” Hereupon there was in 
this session of 1796, a debate, three weeks long. 
It was calculated that, as every member receives 
six dollars a day for pay, this resolution cost the 
public nearly thirty thousand dollars. Every repre- 
sentative wished to shew how deeply versed he 
was in the theory of political government, and dis 
coursed In speeches of two days length, of legisla- 
tive, executive, and treaty making powers. It was 
generally concluded that the fate of this resolution 


would decide that of the treaty itself, in the house 
of representatives ; the democrats were therefore 
highly rejoiced, when the resolution passed by a 
great majority. A deputation of three members, 
for which the most violent antagonists of Wash- 
ington, such as Gallatin and Livingston, the mover 
of the resolution, were selected, was sent to the 
president, to require of him to lay the papers before 
the house. Washington refused them, and de- 
clared he would deliver them, only in case an im- 
peachment should first be voted. The house of 
representatives hereupon voted that they had the 
right to demand, for their inspection, all papers 
relating to a treaty; that they had a right to refuse 
appropriations of money, necessary for the fulfil- 
ment of a treaty with a foreign power. After this, 
the treaty itself was debated upon, or rather the 
resolution to vote the sums for the execution of 
the treaty. This debate was purposely drawn 
into length, in order to learn the sense of the peo- 
ple. There poured in from all quarters petitions 
that the treaty might be executed. There was 
however, one petition to the contrary, signed by 
more inhabitants of Philadelphia and its neigh- 
bourhood, than that in favour of the treaty, which 
proves that the two parties were nearly equal in 
strength. But it proves perhaps still more, that 
the Americans very often sign petitions when a 
man of influence carries them round, without well 
knowing what they contain. The aristocratic party 
were incomparably more active than the demo- 
crats. The latter, in the country signed no peti- 
tions at all ; probably because they relied upon 
the house of representatives, where the majority 
was on their side. Besides, Washington has had 
the address to bring the democratic societies into 
such discredit, that they scarcely assemble any 
longer in the country, at all. In truth, the demo- 
crats could not foresee that the absence by design 
of several members, should render the number of 
votes equal on both sides, and that the president of 
the committee, Mr. Muhlenberg, who had until 
then, been on their side would have given the cast- 
ing vote in favour of the treaty; observing that 
although he deemed the treaty disadvantageous, 
he gave his vote in favour of its execution, in con- 
sideration of the great misfortunes which would 
arise from a refusal of the monies requisite for its 
fulfilment. The confusion would indeed have been 
astonishing, and Mr. Muhlenberg by this decision 
in favour of the treaty, rendered an essential ser- 
vice to his country. It is however evident that 
the firmness of Washington, who stood like a rock 
in a stormy sea, immoveable amidst the cries of 
faction, which broke at his feet, gave no small 
increase of energy to the executive power, by the 
refusal of the papers demanded, and that on the 
contrary, the wavering conduct of the house of*] 
representatives, in first demanding the documents, 
and then not only omitting all animadversion upon 
their being denied, but even finally voting against 
their will, and as if through fear, the sums neces- 
sary for the execution of the treatv, will in future 
be a precedent by no means advantageous to the 
privileges of the house. 

At the same period, was ratified likewise a treaty 
of commerce with Spain, the principal object of 
which is, the liberty of navigating upon the Mis- 
sisippi. The inhabitants of Kentucky, had always 
strenuously urged for this liberty to export their 
produce, upon the Missisippi, and had maintained 
that the government did not exert itself serionsly 
to obtain it of the Spaniards ; because it was against 
the trading interest of the atlantic states. This 
complaint is now removed. But whether the Ken 
tucky people, Would make such uncommon profits 
by this free exportation, was doubted in the atlan- 
tic states, for it was said, I think, very justly, 
that the great superfluity, and of course extraor- 
dinary cheapness of provisions, would give rise 
there to manufactures, and many enterprizing peo- 


ple have already formed the design to set up 
manufactures in Kentucky. But by the exporta- 
tion of the produce, it will grow dear, and of course 
by raising the price of labour, will counteract the 
establishment of inland manufactures. ...This rea- 
soning proves that in the atlantic states, the truth 
is understood without being followed. I believe, 
however, that the natural organization of the coun- 
try will set the proper limits to this exportation. 
For the rapidity of the Missisippi prevents the 
navigation up the river, and of course the return 
of the vessels which carry the produce to New- 
Orleans ; hence the owners are obliged to sell it 
there, then to proceed by sea, to one of the porta 
of the atlantic states, commonly Philadelphia or 
Baltimore, whence, after purchasing manufactured 
goods there, they are obliged to transport them by 
a difficult land conveyance, to Kentucky. All this 
is very tedious, very much subject to accident, and 
will never allow their exportations to reach the 
extent which they have attained in the eastern 
states.... Hence, manufactures will first arise in the 
western states. . . ' 


In continuation. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

.Surrender of the forts »••• Washings 
ton's retirement. * . 

??irV 


After the conclusion of the commercial treaty 
with England, the delivery of the forts upon the 
lakes, from the English to the Americans was 
necessary, before the treaty could be said to be 
executed. This delivery took place: and now was 
Washington’s great work completed; he could 
now retire from his public career, not after having 
been like Sylla, the terror of his fellow citizens, 
but after having secured their liberty, and by m * 
masterly negociation confirmed the independence I 
of his country, which as the celebrated general | 
Lloyd has long since indisputably proved, 
always exposed to the attacks of the English froqi“?J 
Canada. Before he retired as a statesman front f 
the theatre of the world, he left behind, to hi*4*' 
nation a political legacy, in the excellent farewdj V 
address, wherein the overflowings of a benevolent ji 
heart, glowing with the love of its country art?** 
united with the wise maxims of a profound stater \ 
man; which important historical document, 
been preserved by Mr. Archenholz in his Minervmg 
for December 1796. He anticipates the repmaelSl 
of wishing to withdraw from the service 
country, by observing in this admirable aid V 
that so long as her situation had been critical, 1 
had submitted though contrary to his inclinatic 
to the burden of public office; but that now 1 
ship was brought into port, no duty prevented 
return to domestic quiet, which five and 
years, devoted to the benefitof his country, $ntiQqj 
him to enjoy. Men who believe in no vir^ii 
because they can trace nothing like it in their ov_ 
hearts, might perhaps maintain that his offend 
egotism, induced him to retire because he lu 
been very indecently treated in the opposi* 
prints. .But this rare, and excellent man is 
tainly insensible to the censure of selfish li* 
beings, as will be every man, of whose labou 
general good is the sole object. Egotism l 
makes us vulnerable to the darts of egotisn 
The danger of a new election to the ofl „ 
President, must at any rate have occurred aftef'li 
death, and then, as there would have beta i 
Washington, to seize in case of r&ed, with 
stronger hand the reins of government, tcbrni 
order once more out of chaos, the evil 
have been without remedy. Thus in every { 
of view, the resignation of his office wasji 
blameable, but a new addition tohU.^itj 

•&l°ry. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO 

AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 

BoiLF.AU DesPRF.AUX. 

( Continued. ) 

THIS edition records a fact too honourable to 
the memory of Lewis XIV, to be passed over in 
silence. That great monarch, whose glory the 
present age of false, of meretricious philosophy, has 
attempted to tarnish, loved and protected the arts 
and sciences, not as a prince whose judgment is 
directed by the opinions of his courtiers, but as an 
enlightened monarch, whose decision is the result 
of deliberate examination, and of firm conviction. 
He was not blind to the splendour, which royal 
favour and protection when conferred on genuis, 
reflect upon the sovereign, nor to the glory of 
which they are the source to the nation. The 
works of Despreaux were recited to him as soon 
as they appeared. The taste and judgment which 
characterize them, had made a vivid impression on 
his mind ; he had frequently expressed his appro- 
bation of them ; but this he regarded as insuf- 
cient. A public testimonial of his esteem ap- 
peared necessary, and he gave it in the privilege 
granted for the publication of this edition, in which 
he ordered, that particular mention should be made 
of the satisfaction he had derived, from the perusal 
of the works of our author; a distinction which 
reflects much less honour on its object, than on 
the prince by whom it is conferred. 

Until now Despreaux had addressed himself in 
bis works, only to reason and to taste. A quarrel 
which happened between the treasurer and the 
clerk of the holy chapel, occasioned by the removal 
and the restitution of a pulpit, furnished him an 
occasion of displaying all the brilliancy of his ima- 
gination, The affair was brought before the par- 
liament. The first president Lamoignon, struck 
with the ridiculous folly of this controversey, 
jocosely said to Despreaux: “ could you not write 
a poem on this subject :” “ what should prevent 
me," answered he. “ It is imprudent to set the 
head of a madman at defiance.” To genius nothing 
is difficult. This pleasantry of the president La- 
moignon, gave birth in the imagination of the poet, 
to a crow'd of ingenious ideas : in the space of a 
few hours lie formed the plot of the most piquant 
and original poem which adonis the French lan- 
guage. 

Whilst he was engaged in writing the Lutrin, he 
composed his first epistle to the king. Madame 
Be Thiangc, sister of the mareschal de Vivonne 
and of Madame de Montespan, promised to pre- 
sent it to his majests, Louis XIV. till then unac- 
quainted with the author, except by his works ; 
desired to see him. He consequently ordered 
Colbert to introduce him at court. Some days 
after, the mareschal de Vivonne presented Des- 
pr^aux to the king, who received him with that 
kindness which, notwithstanding the haughtiness 
of deportment with which he has been so often 
charged, always tempered the air of grandeur and 
of dignity, which characterised all his actions. 
The king mentioned to him the pleasure which his 
compositions had afforded him, and expressed a 
desire to hear him recite parts of them. Des- 
pr&u»x repeated to his majesty a pan of the Lutrin, 
which had not then been published, and some pas- 
sages from his other compositions. The king, 
whose attention the various species of the truly 
beautiful never escaped, testified the highest appro- 
bation, and asked Despreaux with w hat part of his 
works he was best satisfied. He intreated his 
majesty to dispense will his opinion on that sub- 
ject, adding that an author was incompetent to 
form a correct judgment of his own works, and 
that, with respect to himself, he entertained not an 
opinion sufficiently edited of his, thus to weigh 


them in the balance. That is of no importance, 
replied the king, I insist on your expressing an 
opinion. Despreaux obeyed. “ That part of my 
works, with which I am best satisfied,” said he, 
“ is the conclusion of an epistle, which I have pre- 
sumed to address to your majesty.” He then re- 
cited the last forty verses of the first epistle. This 
conclusion, which the author had but a short lime 
before composed, and which he had till then con- 
cealed from his friends, made a sensible impression 
on the mind of the king. The emotions which 
it produced, were visible in his eyes and on his 
countenance ; he rose with transport from his seat, 
but immediately repressing this movement, “ that 
is very fine,” said he, u that is admirable. I would 
give you more praise, if you had not lavished so 
much of it upon me. The public will pronounce 
on your works, the eulogy which they merit; but, 
it is not enough for me to praise you. I give you 
a pension of two thousand livres : I will order Col- 
bert to pay it in advance, and I grant you the pri- 
vilege of impression for all your works*.” Before 
the king had addressed himself in this flattering 
manner to the author, M. de Vivonne, transported 
by the beauty of the verses, seized him by the 
throat, and exclaimed “ ah traitor! you concealed 
that from me.” This sally, which even the pre- 
sence of the king did not suppress, was a great 
source of amusement to the persons present. Des- 
pr^aux retired from the court crowned with glory, 
attended by the smiles of fortune, and filled with 
admiration and gratitude towards his sovereign. 
But soon, according to his own confession, did sor- 
row assail him : his newborn honours and the 
munificence of the king lost their charms, and 
soon did he regard them merely as the price of 
his lost liberty. 

An occasion was not long wanting to Despreaux, 
for paying his tribute of gratitude. The war which 
had just kindled, was one of the most glorious that 
France had ever w r agcd. It elevated the glory of 
the nation and of the king, to the highest eminence. 
Every day was marked by new successes ; to 
appear before the enemy, and to conquer seemed 
to be equally easy. Amidst this rapid succession of 
conquests, Despreaux selected the famous passage 
of the Rhine, and the capture of Namur, as the 
two actions most susceptible of all the embellish- 
ments and charms of poetry. lie celebrated the 
first in an epistle of singular excellence, not less 
distinguished for the nobleness of the thoughts 
than for the elegance and harmony of the diction; 
and the second in an ode, which, unfortunately did 


• Lewis XIV. was desirous of distinguishing men of let" 
ters, and loved to converse with them. It is universally 
known, that Moliere, Despreaux and Racine, frequently 
enjoyed that honour. Madame de Scvignie, has recorded 
an anecdote, which proves the extensive information he 
acquired, relative to literature; and the protection and 
patronage with which he honoured authors of celebrity.... It 
refers to the extreme kindness, with which he received M. 
Arnauld d’ Audi lie, brother of the celebrated doctor Arnauld 
and father of the marquis de Pomponne. “ The king,” says 
Madame de Sevignie, 41 passed an hour in conversation wi|h 
the good man d’Audille, as pleasantly, with as much kind- 
ness, and as agreeably as possible; he was pleased wi h the 
opportunity of displaying his wit to this excellent old man, 
and of attracting his admiration. He told him that vanity 
had prompted him to mention, in the preface to Joseph, 
that he was eighty years old, and that it was sinful. The 
king added, that he must not flatter himself with the hope 
of being suffered to remain in his desert; that he would 
send for him, for he felt pleasure in the society of a man 
who had rendered himself so illustrious. \Vhen the good 
man gave him assurances of his fidelity, the king said that 
he entertained no doubts on that subject, and that a man 
who truly served God, was always a good and loyal subject. 
All this was charming. The king condescended to request 
him to dine, and to take an airing in a calashe, which he 
ordered to l>e provided ; during a whole day did he speak 
of him with admiration*” After such proofs of protection 
and of kindness, on the part of a king, whose enterprises 
were all crowned with the most brilliant success, can we 
be surprised at the enthusiasm with which men of letters 
have spoken of him. 


not answer the expectations of the pub!ic, ror t he 
good intentions of the author. In all the former 
works of Despreaux, he had shone only as a great 
luminary of literature and an excellent poet ; but 
these two last productions distinguish him as a 
citizen zealous for the glory of his country. This 
it was which induced Louis XIV. to appoint him, 
in conjunction with Racine, historiographer of his 
reign. 

The distinguished favour and protection with 
which the king honoured Despreaux. finally in- 
duced the French academy to receive into its 
bosom, the man of his time, the best entitled to 
the honour of a scat in that illustrious company. 
His enemies, who were prodominent in the acade- 
my, had until then exerted their power to exclude 
him. ...contemptible vengeance which produced r.o 
other effect than that of rendering its authors 
objects of ridicule: but the firmness which the 
king displayed, in refusing his assent to the ad- 
mission of la Fontaine, whom they had preferred 
to him, disconcerted and crushed the cabal. They* 
dreaded the king’s displeasure, and nominated 
Despreaux to the first vacancy. He and la Fon- 
taine were installed at the same time. He was 
soon after received as a member of the academy 
of Inscriptions. 

MISCELLANY. 

FROM LITERARY LEISURE. 

In a rainy journey in a post chaise the other day, 
I amused myself with tracing many analogies 
between the progress of human beings through 
life, and that of the drops of rain from the top of 
the glass to the bottom. It was fortunate for me 
that this idea presented itself to my mind; for the 
rain was so violent, that it precluded all entertain- 
ment from without: but the speculation I had thus 
engaged in, offered me sufficient occupation within. 
I observed certain drops start from the top with 
equal advantages. An accident impedes one, and 
its course to the bottom is slow, irregular, and 
crooked ;. ...another, on the contrary, is forwarded 
by some lucky accession, and rolls down in a swift 
straight current; while a third, perhaps, which 
seemed to have a thousand prosperous events in 
its way, which it was scarcely possible to miss.... a 
large bubble immediately beneath it, which must 
send it speedily to the end of its journey, or a new 
drop of rain so close to it, that it could hardly fail 
of joining its current,. ...falls in with a small drop 
to the left-hand of its regular course, is retarded, 
turned aside in its career, and reaches no farther 
than to the middle of the pane, where it dries up 
in obscurity ;.... another sets out brilliantly, and 
promises to perform its journey in a straight and 
regurar line; when, behold, an overwhelming tor- 
rent pours precipitately upon it, and buries it in a 
superior current;, ...while a fifth, from small and 
unobserved beginnings, never deviating from the 
right w r ay, and collecting with diligence all the 
little tributary bubbles which lie in its road, sud- 
denly calls the attention to the rapidity with which 
it now reaches the end of its labours. 

Many fanciful resemblances might here be traced 
to the course of events in life....Chances, equally 
strange, occur in the pursuit of honour, riches, 
and happiness. In events which depend not on 
our own endeavours, we may trace the same simi- 
litudes. One is hurried rapidly oft' the stage by 
disease ;... .another w ithers and dies at the root in 
the midst of life ; another lingers through slow aiul 
lasting disorders, and reaches, by a painful anil 
crooked course, the extreme of old age; while 
another, who sets out \yith a full stock of health, 
and every prospect fair and blooming round, is 
suddenly driven off the stage by accident or mis- 
fortune ! 

Eumencs and Lysander were schoolfellows. A 
similarity of age, of disposition, and of tak*n\ had 
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united them in a strict and affectionate friendship: 
th ey went through their school exercises with alacri- 
ty and credit, and removed together to Cambridge, 
where, notwithstanding some trifling disparity of 
pursuits, their mutual friendship still continued 
unabated.... When they quitted Cambridge, how- 
ever, they lost sight of each other. Lysander, 
who was intended for the law, removed to cham- 
bers in Lincoln’s inn, whence, after eating the 
proper quantity of mutton, he was called to the 
bar, and went the western circuit....He had studied 
hard, and rose to some degree of consideration 
among his compeers ; nor was he only eminent as 
a counsellor.. ..he shone also in the courts of fashion 
and elegance. He was universally allowed to be 
the best partner of any member of the circuit; 
and after two or three revolving seasons, he brought 
back with him to London the fair daughter of a 
wealthy banker in the west of England... .His patri- 
monial fortune enabled Lysander to support a 
family. He took a good house in Queen-square, 
regularly attended the courts and the circuits, 
while his beloved Leonora presented him with a 
babe every year. 

Business now flowed in apace, his hours were 
all employed, and scarcely ever had he a moment 
to enjoy the company of his wife and children: 
however, he consoled himself with the reflection 
that money came as fast as business, and that Hea- 
ven certainly had ordained him a few years of severe 
toil, that he might enjoy the evening of his days 
in peace and indolence. 

It was with Lysander, however, as with most 
men : the desire of accumulation increased with the 
power. When he had laid by a sufficient fortune 
to support his wife and children genteely after his 
death, and to enable him to live the rest of his 
days in peace and indolence, he thought he might 
as well leave them affluent as comfortable ; and \ 
two more years of application would accomplish 
this object. He was now a judge, and presided 
one year upon the northern circuit. 

As riches had increased, Lysander had grown 
luxurious, and had experienced the natural conse- 
quences of luxury, gout and corpulency....His 
medical advisers recommended more exercise than 
a chariot, and he agreed to ride part of the circuit 
on horseback, derogatory as it might appear to the 
dignity of a judge ; but he considered that health 
was worth more than dignity, and that, as his 
chariot would be on the road, his importance would 
still be preserved. 

One morning, when a cloudless sky gave pro- 
mise of a day without rain, Lysander sent his car- 
riage forward betimes, and determined to ride the 
whole stage, which was indeed romantically beau- 
tiful. All things, however are uncertain in this 
best of all possible worlds, and nothing more so 
than the weather. Some thin vapours dispersed 
themselves over the sky.. ..they congregated. ...they 
became an immense mass of clouds,. ...and in the 
middle of a large common, Lysander perceived that 
they would speedily fall in torrents. What a mis- 
fortune for a rich gouty Judge who had his chariot 
at some distance on the road, to be overtaken by 
such a storm in so unsheltered a spot ! There was 
no help for it, however, and the clouds were impo- 
lite enough to keep their promise. A few' prelu- 
sive drops gave the first alarm. Lysander mounted 
a t hick great-coat ; but covering:* were but as gauze 
before the fury of the squall: he was presently 
wet to the skin, and the uncivil sky looked as if it 
never intended to clear any more, nor was there 
u ny town, village, or even habitation within ken. 

At length, after riding some time, greatly annoy- 
ed by the fickleness of our English climate, but una- 
ble Vi think of any remedy for it, except never 
ve*;!-.. r;n< on horseback without the chariot at his 
. .. w : i ; •* <■'»*.*. r • ; — t.hron:d 
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ward, and obtain a shelter for him there. He soon 
followed his attendants, and entered the cottage 
with an air of conscious superiority, pulling oft his 
drenched garments, and demanding some covering 
while these were dried. The man, woman, and 
three or four young people bustled about with alac- 
rity :....the judge was soon equipped with some dry 
habiliments, coarse indeed, but clean and whole; 
a comfortable fire was made up....the soaked garb 
of dignity was hung before it ; a table’was set forth, 
covered with a clean white cloth, and a loaf of 
household bread, a pat of butter, a slice of cheese, 
and a jug of ale set upon it. The civility was ex- 
treme, and the welcome undoubted; so Lysander, 
who in spite of his dignity and his drenching, found 
himself hungry, drew near to the table, ate some 
of the bread, thought it excellent, added butter 
and cheese to it, felt more appetite than he had 
often experienced at a loaded table, and, in short, 
made an excellent meal. He then would have 
sent his servants to fetch his chariot, and some of 
his own cloaths: but the master of the cottage 
said, they might also be hungry and bread and , 
cheese would not detain them long. 

It was undoubtedly, derogatory to a Judge's dig- 
nity to remain longer in a mere cottage than was 
absolutely necessary, and this was no more; for 
the room they were in had a brick floor, whited 
wall, adorned with pewter and copper utensils, and 
the table was only of deal : however, Lysander 
made his dignity for once give way to his host’s 
hospitality, though he felt some few uneasy sen- 
sations while his servants were eating in the same 
room with himself. What, however, was to be 
done ? There was no other room in the mansion, 
and Lysander was not inhuman : at length, how- 
ever, the servants had satisfied their appetite...the 
rain was a little abated, and they departed in quest 
of the chariot, and their master’s dignity. 

A little fatigued, and feeling inclined to quies- 
cence by the potency of the ale, Judge Lysander 
leaned back in bis wicker elbow chair, and survey- 
ed the habitation. He had already performed this 
operation three times, when a delicate fair young 
woman caught his eye. He was surprised to find 
not merely beauty, but grace and elegance in a 
cottage ; and it occurred to him that the other hu- 
man beings that surrounded him, might be as wor- 
thy of his regards, as the shining pewter plates that 
decorated the shelves. He now therefore turned his 
attention to the young people, found they posses- 
sed an air of superior dignity, if it were possible to 
to apply such a word to the inmates of a cottage, 
and that their manners were sucli as would not 
disgrace a Court. He then looked 'tit the father 
and mother, who had for some time, (observing 
that their guest had noticed them so little) been 
gazing at him, and conversing in a low voice toge- 
the. In the mother he saw the countenance of 
discretion, the remains of elegance subdued by 
station, an illumined eye that bespoke a cultivated 
mind, and a dress, though suited to a cottage, yet 
such as displayed the true gentlewoman. His sur- 
prise every moment increased ! He looked at his 
host, and in the thin pale man who sat at the op- 
posite side of the fire, lie saw....Eumenes 1 

The discovery was no sooner made, than all the 
better feelings of Lysander’s heart were roused, 
and he was in an instant in the arms of his friend. 
The young people gazed in surprise; the eyes of 
the mother betrayed her emotion ; those of Ly- 
sander and Eutnenes overflowed. As soon as the 
first transport was over, I told you,” said Eume- 
nesto his wife, u I told you he had a warm, affec- 
tionate heart.” 

“ How is it, dear Eumencs,” said Lysander, 
u that I seee you here? when we parted in early 
youth, your prospects were as fair as mine, your 
patrimony as hrye, your talents more brilliant.... 
‘.uw is. it \LkJi u;. -ertuius are so dLl'.ic.*;.” 


u Fortune, to be sure,” replied Eumenes, u has 
not smiled on me; but instead of splendour, I pos- 
sess happiness. ...instead of dignity, virtue.” 

“ They are not, I hope necessarily incompatible,” 
answered Lysander. 

u Pardon me, my friend,” said Eumenes,” “ I 
spoke at the moment with the silly pride of a dis- 
appointed man... .at least so it must have appeared 
to you; but believe me, l meant r.o misanthropic 
reflections.... I doubt not but your happier lot com- 
bines all those advantages.” 

“ Of that yourself shall judge, Eumenes,” repli- 
ed the Judge, “ for that lot you must consent hence- 
forth to share or it will lose all its advantages to me. 

I will introduce your wife to my Leonora, your chil- 
dren to mine; they shall renew the friendship of 
their fathers.. ..Perhaps cement it by still closer 
ties.” 

« In this warmth,” returned Eumenes, u I re- 
cognise my own Lysander.. ..but you shall hear ray 
story ! * - 

“ You may remember that at Cambrigfe Lfelt a 
strong bent for the study of physic, and at the very 
time that you devoted yourself to jurisprudence, I 
was attending medical lectures, and amusing my 
leisure hours with poetry. When we separated 
on leaving Cambridge, we lost sight of each other, 
not, I am persuaded, from an abatement of attach- 
ment on either side, but from the difference of our 
pursuits. I spent one year at Edinburg, and ano- 
ther at Leyden ; and having obtained a sufficient 
stock of medical knowledge, I fixed myself in a dis- 
tant town, having first taken out my diploma. I 
found it difficult to subsist, for the situation of the 
town was healthy and the apothecary of the place 
had, from time immemorial, been in possession of 
the title of Doctor. Either nobody was sick, or 
nobody chose to send for me ; and my patrimony 
had been very much lessened in the pursuit of 
medical education* • 

w This deficiency I had made no doubt Dispel 
dily supplying when I began to practise; for I 
was conscious of knowledge, and I had never been 
reckoned deficient in benevolence. Toamusem 
leisure hours, of which 1 had enough, I wrote ver 
ses ; but the inhabitants of....had no turn for verse- 
and I determined to change my quarters. I rem 
ved to another town, and succeeded a physician of 
some eminence, in a great part of his practice 
fees now flowed in with tolerable rapidity. X was 
also courted as a companion, and Feliciaperused my 
verses with pleasure :.... they even made me an in- 
terest in her heart, and a lingering hectic complaint, 
of which I had the happiness to cure her. endeared 
us both to each other. 

u Felicia's father was rich, but I was getting into 
very good practice. Unfortunately the old gentle- 
man wished some more time to elapse hdhre-hx- 
gave me his daughter. I told him he was wrong, 
for that till I could cull her my own, I should be less 
able to attend to business. The truth of this reason- 
ing availed nothing with the obstinate old rosin, 
and I lost my time and my practice. I was no lon- 
ger thought worthy of the hand of Felicia, and it 
was disposed of to a dealer in sugar. 

u Enraged with Felicia, her father, and physic, 
I gave up my thoughts wholly to the Muses, and pro- 
duced a play. There was no theatre in...., an <1 I 
resolved to publish it. While it was in the press, 
I was once more culled in to a patient.. ..This was 
a crabbed old woman, who had a lovely niece. 
Now the bright eyes of this certain Emilia soon 
obliterated all the traces Felicia had left in my heart 
and the obstinacy of the old lady’s complaint gave 
me time to obtain a share of her favour. At length 
the old au lit recovered, and Emilia very convenient- 
ly fell sick. My visits therefore continued ; but the 
watchful old maid perceived the purpose of my 
heart, and Emilia was consigned to the care of the 
apothecary, an old man of sixty, and father of * 
I made my proposals in form. 
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and was told Emilia’s hand was destined for a cou- 
sin of her’s then in India and that if it were not, it 
should never be given to a poet. 

“ Emilia liked this arrangement no better than 
I did, and as she could not conceive that she owed 
implicit obedience to this old aunt, with whom she 
had not resided above a twelvemonth, and as she 
knew nothing very favourable of the cousin in India, 
she agreed to disappoint the old lady’s schemes, 
and give herself to me. As she was two- and- twenty, 
and her little fortune under no restrictions, this 
was attended with no difficulty, and Emilia became 
my wife. The old lady’s vengeance, however, de- 
prived me of many of my patients, many more ob- 
jected to a writing doctor, and a circumstance, in 
which the preference was given to an ignorant 
young man, who had neither studied at Edinburg 
nor at Leyden, disgusted me with physic. 

“ About this time an uncle of mine died, and 
left me £ 5000 . We calculated on our future mode 
of life, and found that the interest of our money 
would enable us to live without the assistance of 
medicine. We took a small house in a beautiful 
village, deposited our fortune in a capital mercan- 
tile house, and for many years enjoyed all the com- 
forts of leisure and independence. We brought up 
our girls to suit any station, and I have two boys 
fighting for their country. Our income, which some 
fortunate circumstances had increased, was regu- 
larly remitted to us by my mercantile friend : but 
about four years ago the house broke, and we 
were involved in the ruin ! 

“ Sick of the world, we retired hither, grieved 
only for our children, who, however, support the 
demolition of all their more brilliant prospects with 
dutiful resignation. For my part,” continued Eu- 
menes, “ I am satisfied for myself I have not 
long to live ; disappointment and uneasiness have 
preyed upon my health, and a few months will ter- 
minate my life. My wife and my children might 
perhaps live to thank the friendshipof Lysander....” 

w And they may depend upon it!” exclaimed 
Lysander; nor did he break his promise. Poor 
Eumenes was, indeed, soon after consigned to the j 
grave, ending in obscurity a life, whose morn- j 
ing promised more unclouded sunshine. The wi- j 
dow and orphans were removed to Lysander’s house, 
where a more intimate connection took place be- j 
tween the children than had ever subsisted between 
the parents ; and Lysander joyfully became the 
father of two of the daughters of Eumenes. 

Not always do those, who set out in life with 
equal prospects, enjoy the same good fortune? nor 
does prosperity universally harden, nor adversity 
uniformly sour the human heart. 

b j 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

FROM fRE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLOR JND SFONDEE . 

In this languid season of the natural year, and in 
tht% gloomy season of the political one, I am oblig- 
ed to take more than ordinary pains to ward off* the 
attacks of melancholy, and strive to lose, or at 
least to mitigate my sense of the tyranny of the 
American populace, by reading merry books, pro- J 
duced by laughing wit in tranquil times. We ; 
read in Horace, of one, whose characteristic was , 
rfsus undique quxrit. This seeker of mirth was a 
wise man ; and while we are restrained in this “ pri- 
son-house. the world,” it is the most judicious part 
to look as smilingly as we can from our grate , and 
to ridicule and deride the wayward pranks of the 
many fools and rascals, who pass by. When my 
ear has been pained through the day, with the awk- 
ward music of militta drun\s, and with the lying 
principles and broken metaphors of a hot holiday 
declaimer, I sit up all night to read Fielding and 
Ra hk lais, and sometime b copy such a pleasant 
jest as the following. 

When I inform you that I was a chief partner in 
the poetic firm of Della Crusca, Anna Matilda, and 
that brilliant phalanx of poets, who illustrated the 


i world some time ago, you will probably recollect 
| having read many of my most astonishing and su- 
per-excellent performances. Evil clays, however, 
have at length come upon us; we have been partly 
laughed out of notice, and some of us by perse- 
verance have fairly written our school down. You 
will probably recollect, that the basis of our poetry 
was epithet ; none of our substantives were allowed to 
standby themselves, but were gravely accompanied 
by a weighty adjective , as you may sometimes see 
a tiny miss followed in her shopping excursions 
by a tall footman. Of these epithets I have yet a 
large collection, which I am disposed to sell by 
auction, either together, or what perhaps would 
be preferable, in small lots, for the accommoda- 
tion of families or individuals. I can assure you, 
that, although they have often been used, they are 
as good as new ; and I will venture to say, will 
appear to as much advantage twenty years hence, 
as now. Although our school may be at present 
under a cloud, it is probable it may revive at some 
future period, and our language be again involved 
in all the charming obscurity of sentimental exple- 
tives. Meanwhile, I send you my catalogue, and 
you may print them in the usual letter ; although 
when we print them in our poems, we generally use 
small and GREAT CAPITALS, and plenty ! ! 
of notes of admiration ! ! ! 

CATALOGUE* 

Sensaste bosoms 

Embowering woods 

Translucent rays 

Wh i sper i ng showers 

Quivering throbs , 

Eagle-wafted cars 

Air-borne visions 

Dank boughs 

Ditto leaves 

Filmy mantles 

Dark orb'd lids 

Sparry sides 

Dimpling tides 

Treasured tears 

Gnarled bosoms 

Pulsate brains 

Filmy vapours 

Filmy wings 

Filmy curtains 

Brawling currents 

Quivering bosoms 

Sparry grots 

Curling incense 

Sphery thrones 

Thyme-embroidered grove 

Musky air 

Murky hour 

Ever blistering shame 

Lustrous lids 

Tufted groves 

Tepid channels 

Carnagcd brave 

Gelid caverns 

Willow margined streams 

Shadowy dreams 

Plumy race 

Obtrusive clouds 

Blossomed sprays 

Undulating lights 

Sapphire streams 

Tangled mazes 

Dew besprinkled heaths 

Arrowy showers 

Soft linked notes 

Lucid tears 

Lucid clouds 

Feathery hours 

Gadding stems 

Dappled skies 

Lustrous hues 

Mental spheres 

Glowing hours 

Livid clouds 

Gossamer veils 

Wafting wings 

Lustrous tints 

Velvet sod 

Tiptoe pleasures 

Light heel 'd graces 

Light fingered rogues 

Three fingered Jack 

Rippling stream 


Yelling storms 
Breezy hills 
Lucid rills 
Roseate dye 
Withering anguish 
Feathery chains 
Rifted pines 
Leafy beds 
Daisied plains 
Weedy banks 
Glimmering glimpses 
Pebbly ways 

I am, Sec. 

A DELLA CRUSCAN. 

P. S. I mnst request your compositor to be very 
correct in the printing of these articles. It is very 
difficult to mend the errors of the Della Crusca 
school. I intend this catalogue as an exercise for 
children on “ words of two or three syllables,.” I 
think I hear the mistress saying.. ..come Anna Ma- 
tilda, cast a glimmering glimpse on this paper, and 
let me see if you can spell murky hours • Laura 
Maria, what filmy vapours keep you so long on the 
pebbly way ? Why don't you come to your leafy 
bed , Zsfc, 

POLITE LITERATURE. 

FOR THE PORI FOLIO. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

I have just been perusing the twenty-fourth 
number of your paper, and with your leave, will 
make a few observations on some part of its con- 
tents, which I have the vanity to flatter myself will 
not be found altogether impertinent. 

As I have no doubt but the genuine Old-school 
principles, as well of language, as of morals, poli- 
tics and philosophy, are meant to be adhered to in 
this publication, I make no apology for commenc- 
ing these remarks, by observing, that there occurs 
a flagrant instance of American corruption in the 
letter to Samuel Saunter Esquire. I know it may 
be urged, that this is not imputable to the Editor, 
as not being the author of that letter.. ..This is 
granted. But surely, the mere noticing of such a 
blunder, may have some tendency to prevent simi- 
lar blemishes in future. The sentence alluded to 
is this.,.. w I suspect myself of misapprehension, 
not only because the style of J. D. is not remarka- 
bly clear, but because these sentiments are very 
strange in one, who has read either of the works of 
of any of the authors mentioned.” Apply the word 
“ either ” to the context, and should we not imagine 
that Richardson, Le Sage, Smollett and Fielding, 
were each of them the author of only two works ? 
I am far from wishing to enter into the controversy 
between J. D. and H. E. but I think an author 
ought be very careful to write with great perspicu- 
ity and accuracy, before he accuses another of 
adopting “ a style not remarkably clear-” I con- 
fess I found no difficulty in understanding the lan- 
guage used by J. D. 

I now proceed to say a few words on the senti- 
ments respecting Cowley, hazarded by Messrs. Co- 
lon and Spondee. I cannot but think them most un- 
mercifully severe. I am no great admirer of Cowley, 
yet I must confess that, in my opinion, neither his 
Mistress , his Davideis , his Constantia and Philetus , 
nor even his Pindaric Hoyden, deserves that unbound- 
ed censure, which has been so liberally bestowed. I 
am not in possession of the original Latin of his 
Books of Plants, but sure I am, that the translation 
of them by different authors, exhibits some of the 
genuine beauties of poetry. I am afraid that Messrs. 
Colon and Spondee, by avoiding his Mistress, and skip- 
ping ever his Davideis , have deprived themselves of 
the pleasure which the perusal of many an exquisite 
poetical morceau contained in these two works, 
W'ould have afforded. Have they, indeed, yet to 
become acquainted with The Spring, The Change, 
The Inconstant, Her Name, and The Waiting- 
Maid, from the Mistress, or the following passages 
from the Davideis ? 
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But now the early birds began to call 
The morning forth ; uprose the sun and Saul : 

Both, as men thought, rose fresh from sweet repose, 
But both, alas ! from restless labour rose : 

For in Saul's breast, envy, the toilsome sin, 

Had, all that night, active and tyrannous been; 

She* expell'd all forms of kindness, virtue, grace, 

Of the past day no footsteps left, or trace; 

The new-blown sparks of his old rage appear, 

Nor could his love dwell longer with his fear. 

So near a storm wise David would not stay, 

Nor trust the glittering of a faithless day. 

He saw the sun call in his beams apace, 

And angry clouds march up into their place. 

The sea itself smooths his rough brow awhile, 
Flattering the greedy merchant with & smile ; 

But he, whose shipwreck'd bark it drank before, 

Sees the deceit, and knows it would have more.... 

Such is the sea, and such was Saul.. 

But Jonathan his son, and only good, 

Was gentle as fair Jordan's useful flood ; 

Whose innocent stream, as it in silence goes, 

Fresh honours and a sudden spring bestows, 

On both its banks, to every flower and tree ; 

The manner how lies hid, th* effect we see. 

But more than all, more than himself he lov'd 
The man whose worth his father's hatred mov’d. 

For when the noble youth at Damnair stood, 

Adorn'd with sweat, aud painted gay with blood, 
Jonathan pierced him through with greedy eye, 

And understood the future majesty, 

Then destin’d in the glories of his look. 

He saw, and straight was with amazement strook, 

To see the strength, the feature and the grace 
Of his young limbs ; he saw his comely face, 

Where love and reverence so mingled were; 

And head, already crown'd with golden hair. 

He saw what mildness his bold sp'rit did tame, 
Gentler than light, yet powerful as a flame ; 

He saw his valour by their safety prov’d 
He saw* all this, and as he saw he lov'd. 

davideis, l. 2. c. 1. et seq 

Awake, awake, my lyre ! 

And tell thy silent master's humble tale, 

In sounds that may prevail; 

Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire ; 

Though so exalted she, 

And 1 so lowly be. 

Tell her such different notes make all thy harmony. 

Hirk ! how the strings awake ! 

Aud though the moving hand approach not near, 
Themselves with awful fear, 

A kind of numerous trembling make. 

Now all thy forces try. 

Now all thy charms apply. 

Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 

Weak lyre ! thy virtue, sure, 

Is useless here, since thou art only found 
To cure, but not to wound ; 

And she, to wound, but not to cure. 

Too weak, too, wilt theu prove 
My passion to remove ; 

Physic to other ills, thour’t nourishment to love. 

Bleep, sleep, again my lyre ! 

For thou can'st never tell thy humble tala, 

In sounds, that will prevail, 

Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire; 

All thy vain mirth lay by, 

Bid thy strings silent lie; 

Sleep, sleep again, my lyre ! and let thy master die. 

davideii, l. 3, ad finem. 

I think no real judge of poetry could deny the 
beauty of the passages thus quoted and alluded to, 
though it must be confessed that they partake, in 
common with all Cowley’s worksj of his peculiar 
kind of quibble and conceit. 

The White-Lily, the Poppy and the Rose; Life 
and Fame, and the Extacy, will at least plead some 
extenuation, at thebar of candid criticism, for the 
Books of Plants, and the Pindaric Odes. Even in 
the juvenile poem of Constantia anti Philetus much 
might be found to praise. But, having already ex 
tended my observations, beyond the limits, which I 
at first prescribed to myself, I shall conclude, with- 
out particularly specifying what passages have 
struck me as most beautiful in this piece, by thank- 
ing these critical gentlemen for calling my atten- 
tion to an author, who, though very unequal, has 
often afforded me real gratification. 


And now permit me to introduce to your ac- i 
quaintance a few lines from my own shop, (to use 
the allusion of Messrs. Colon & co.) which you are 
welcome to treat as you think proper. 

Horace, Ode 58, Book 1, translated. 

Boy, this Persian pomp disgusts me, 

Gaudy garlands cease to braid, 

Seek not where the blushing rose-bud 
Lingers in th' autumnal shade. 

Simple wreaths of modest myrtle 
Best become thy brows and mine, 

Thee the laughing nectar serving, 

Me carousing, 'neath the vine. 

REVIEW. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

u Ah Address to the Members of the Massachusetts 

Charitable Fire Society) at their annual meeting , 

May 28, 1803. By John Quincy Adams.” Boston , 

printed by Russel and Cutlery 1802. 8 vo.pp. 25. 

A benevolent institution to relieve those, whom 
a destructive element often reduces to penury, has 
been long established in the capital of New-Eng- 
land, and by the annual custom of the society, it 
is not only auxiliary to alms giving, but to elo- 
quence. 

In modern times, holiday orations are so trite 
in their topics, or so feeble in their structure, that, 
like most ephemeral productions, they glide to the 
tomb of forgetfulness, with little more notice, than 
the ironical regret of the poet 

“ These are.... ah no! these were.... the Oazetcers 
But, the performance before us, is of a more splen- 
did character, and will enjoy a more honourable 
destiny. Though necessarily local, and though its 
author was cramped by the triteness of his theme, 
yet, it is vivified and decorated by that charmful 
power of genius, which can always 

“ What is dark illumine , 

" What is low raise and support.” 

It is the vigorous and graceful off-spring of a mind, 
stored with the aphorisms of wisdom, and imbued 
with a deep tinct of classical literature. The style is 
nervous and rhetorical. The sentiments are libe- 
ral and manly, and the whole is a favourable spe- 
cimen of the talents and Catholicism of a sensible 
and feeling writer. 

The orator, alluding to the late conflagrations, 
which have defaced liis natal town, and to the 
death of an infant, who perished miserably in the 
flames, employs the following animated apostro- 
phe, which is coloured with the glowing pencil of 
Rousseau. 

What these perils are, the experience of the last 
winter has depicted in colours, which the pencil 
of description could only dilute and weaken. The 
treasures of commercial opulence, the shelter of 
honest industry, the solemn temple of Almighty 
God, have alternately fallen within the ruffian grasp 
of insatiate ruin. Would to heaven this were the 
worst !.... Daughters of the land ! If virtuous sensi- 
bility could assume a form, and appear in person 
here, she would only be the loveliest of women : If 
tenderness has a throne of glory upon earth, it is 
in the heart of a mother....Lovely women ! tender 
mothers! will you forgive me, for renewing the 
pang, which thrilled in your bosoms, when the de- 
stroying angel laid his hand upon the helpless in- 
nocence of infancy? Yes! the tear that steals from 
your eyes, is a tear of compassion, and not of bit- 
terness; it is the pledge that henceforth your irre- 
sistible influence will unite, with that of all our 
public spirited citizens, to redeem the future gene- 
rations from this impending sword of destruction. 

In pages 6, and 7, the following remarks an- 
nounce, that the orator is not led astray, by the 
meteors of imposing novelty. 

“ One of your great and laudable purposes is that 
of stimulating genius, to useful discoveries tend- 


ing to secure the lives and property of our fellow 
men from destruction by fire. But the discoveries 
of genius are seldom the result of external stimu- 
lus ; genius is of an eccentric character ; of a restive 
temper; disdainful of guidance or controul, he 
resists all influence from without ; he deserts eve- 
ry path not traced by himself. Nor is it your de- 
sign to ask of genius, assistance, which even he is 
incompetent to afford. In vain would genius stand 
upon the beach and forbid the waves of ocean to 
approach his feet: In vain would he bid the flowers 
of spring to bloom on Zembla’s eternal snows: In 
vain would he command golden harvests to smile 
on Zara’s scorching sands : In vain would he resist 
or evade the laws of nature, and of nature’s God.... 

All his attempts to render permanent what they 
have proclaimed perishable are but the memorials 
of his impotence. Let us then not be sanguine to 
indulge hopes of obtaining much relief from the 
discoveries of genius. It is by reiterating with un- 
wearied hand, the exhibition of truths long known 
but not sufficiently felt, by redoubling line upon line ► 
by crowding precept upon precept, by wearing 
down the garb persuasion to the very tatters of im- 
portunity, that your association will most effectu- 
all contribute to arrest the progress of desolation, 
and disarm the fury of the element. If we spurn 
the long tried, faithful shield of prudence, with 
what authority can we call upon genius for new 
devices to supply its place ? Is it not like the Coun- 
tryman in the Fable, who appeals for aid to Her- 
cules, when he should apply his own shoulder to 
the wheel ? Alas ! my friends, we have here less 
occasion for the inventive faculties of genius, than 
for the warning voice of experience. We want 
firmness rather than fancy, discretion rather than 
discovery, stubborn preservance in demonstrated 
right, ratherthan eager search of ingenious novelty.” 

The following eloquent peroration, abundantly 
evinces, that Mr. Adams has not disdained to im- ; 
bibe from the classic fountain. I 

“ My countrymen! When memory turns a re- 
trospective eye upon the days that are past, how 
short is the space, before she meets the venerable 
forms of a Clarke, a Belknap, and a Minot! When * 
she returns and searches with anxious look, once 
more to find them in the ranks, among the living 
friends of science, of virtue and of man, she seeks * 
in vain ! They are here no more! Where can ¥ 
look for support under such reiterated and heavy 
blows, but to the pillars of stoic fortitude? Where 
can we hope for comfort under such great and 
multiplied bereavements, but in the arms of cliris- f 
tian resignation ? It is not for man to question or ,* 
scrutinize the dispensations of his Maker. Una- L 
vailing lamentation is inconsistent with the dig- ■' 
nity of our nature: It is incompatible with the [' 
duties of our religion. ...Sainted spirits of our absent y 
friends!... If from the abodes of blessedness, the spir- } 
its of the just, made perfect, are permitted to loolc 
down upon this dreary scene of human life, and ( 
to influence the conduct of their former partners i 
of mortality, call us away from the contemplation 
of our loss, by alluring us to the imitation of your 
virtues! As the Grecian sculptor pioposed by I 
the chissel to convert MountAthos into the statue | 
of a mortal hero, may the holy mountain of ; 
our nation and country bear throughout its ex- , 
tent the lineaments of your immortal minds ? 

If we have not yet learnt to preserve the fea- i 
lures and honour the memory of departed excel- | 
lence in monumental marble, may your exam* » 
pie by its operation upon the hearts of the ri- * 
sing generation, erect the fabric of your fame I 
on a basis < r than of * 

tions more durable than the everlasting hills! May 
we learn of you to combine in happy union, sin- 
cere devotion with cnlElnei ed philosophy; the j 
fcr\ id love of freedom with the chastened disci- \ 
pline of good order; true cl 8 of f 

spirit with intrepid boldness in the cause of truth , | 
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mild compassion for the guilty with inflexible op- 
position to guilt; glowing patriotism with univer- 
sal philantrophy ! So shall some emanations of your 
exalted characters remain to latest time on earth ! 
So shall the kindly radiance of your memory here? 
point the way to your cloudless effulgence in the 
skies!" 

The motto, which the author has most happily 
applied, is derived from ihc]Annus Mirabilis of Dr y- 
den, a poem which will be always admired, for its 
double excellence of strength and splendour. 

11 Methinks already from this chemic flame, 

I see a city of more precious mold ; 

Rich as the town which gives the Indies name, 

With silver pav'd, and all divine with gold. 

Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis . 

On the whole, whether this address is viewed 
as an animated exhortation against improvidence, 
respecting one of the most merciless of the ele- 
ments, or as a just eulogy of the amiable minot, or 
as a specimen of chaste and classical eloquence, un- j 
blemished by the metricious affectation of the herd 
of holiday harranguers, we have no hesitation in 
declaring, that we think it not only deserves the 
attention of the inhabitants of Boston, but of men 
of letters at large. 

TO HEADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS . 

A valued friend, who has often assisted and 
cheered the Editor in his course, is affectionately 
addressed in the following lines from the generous 
and classsic Gifford, and the Editor hopes that in 
some pause of judicial care, his friend will forget 
for a moment the eloquence of the forum , and turn 
his 44 bright fantastic eye” to every willing muse. 

Y#a too, whole Menander, who combine. 

With his pure language and his flowing line, 

The soul of comedy, may steal an hour 
From the fond cbace of still escaping power. 

The poet and the sage again unite. 

And sweetly blend instruction with delight. 

The Life of Boilf.au, which we are presenting 
to the public, is no stale scrap of biography. It is 
a recent composition from the polished pen of the 
Abbfe Levizac,one of the politest scholars among the 
French emigrants in London. To a literary friend 
the Editor is indebted for a translation faithful to the 
«ense, and easy to thfe ear. 

We wonder how the love-sick 44 Damon,' * with 
such a 44 deep hole through his heart,” could sit up 
long enough to write his 44 Complaint to his mis- 
tress”. He is fairly stabb’d, as master Shakspeare 
saitb, with a white wench's black eye • Hudibras has 
Jong since described his case. 

His soul 

Is burnt in his belly to a coal. 

He is one of those, who, according to the sarcastic 
Gifford. 

die. 

Thrill'd by the liquid peril of an eye. 

Gasp.. ..at a recollection , and drop down 
At the long streamy lightning....of a frown . 

As we look upon him to be defunct, and as his 
rouse is as dead as he, to the consideration of his 
executors we recommend Potter's field, rather than 
the Port Folio, as the repository for Damon and his 
ditties. 

Our highly esteemed correspondent, n, we hope, 
will write frequently. His choice of an article from 
the Memoirs of baron Pollnitz, demonstrates his 
taste, and his translation is an agreeable specimen 
of* his talents. 

The hint, respecting Norris’s Sermon, shall be 
regarded. 

In our copy of Mr. Gifford's exquisite imitation 
of Horace, in No. 23 of this paper, a strange hallu- 
cination in the text escaped us. A whole line was 
omitted. We beg pardon of Mr. Gifford for dis- 


torting a limb of his charming child of poetry, and 
we thank our critical correspondent for indicating 
this blemish. 

The Editor is delighted to have an opportunity 
to pay a just tribute to the genius and various litera- 
ture of the author of the Oration, lately delivered in 
Boston, before the Massachusetts Charitable Fire 
Society. The 44 Review” was promptly prepared, 
and unavoidably delayed. To a friend and to a man 
of letters, the Editor has a right to use the follow- 
ing language, which, though fervid poetry, is ho- 
nest truth. 

•* 1 long have seen thy merits, long have lov’d, 

Yet lov’d in silence, lest the rout should say 
Too partial friendship tun’d the applausive lay; 

Now, now, that all conspire thy name to raise. 

May join the shout of unsuspected praise./ 

W. Gifford. 

44 Asmodeo" is one of the most agreeable of our 
correspondents. The editor of the W alpole paper, 
who has a good taste in polite literature, declares, 
that the burlesque of the modern opera airs, 44 where 
Schuikill o’er his rocky bed roars," Sec. bids fair 
to be one of our staple songs . 

The 44 Imitation of the fourth Satire of Boileau" 
is strong and bitter as Tewksbury mustard . It will 
appear in the fulness of time ; but we must retrench 
and modify a little, so as not to offend their wor- 
ships arid their reverences. We wish that our cor- 
respondent would frequently communicate a share 
of his poetical stock. We regret our blunder, and 
assure him that it was unwittingly committed. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

The uncertainty of events to come, and the total 
darkness of mankind, with respect to futurity, have 
been the darling themes of ancient and of modern 
declaimers. An Hibernian gentleman was lately 
complaining that he had read yesterday's papers, 
and to-day's papers, but he could never get sight of 
to-morrow's paper • 

Mr. Lewis is said to be manufacturing another 
shocking tragedy. We hope this will not interrupt 
his long expected pantomine, called Harlequiu 
death . We understand the hospital scene, and the 
inside of the graves , to be two of the most charm- 
ing spectacles ever offered to the public, and the 
coffin and death-bed scenes are reported as truly 
comical . The public must be anxious for a per- 
formance in which they will be so delightfully fright- 
ened and so horridly entertained . [J/. Post. 

One would scarcely wish for a more glittering 
reputation, than that which has been bestowed 
upon .an emigrant prince, by an eloquent states- 
man. 

He is eloquent, lively, engaging in the highest 
degree ; of a decided character, full of energy and 
activity. In a word, a brave, honourable and 
accomplished cavalier. 

In the 44 New-York Evening Post,” a gazette, 
which we 44 delight to honour,” there appeared 
sometime since, a parody of Gray's elegy, written 
in a country church yard. Of this parody it is 
nought but justice to declare, that a sharper satire, 
in purer phrase, or with more sparkling wit, has 
not yet appeared, at the expense of Mr. Jefferson 
and African philosophy. The Port Folio, is so 
crouded with literary miscellany, that we are often 
hindered from copying from the leading papers, 
many articles of unquestionable merit, which 
allude to the 44 transient topic of the times." Our 
silence is by no means a proof of indifference or 
contempt. We hope to find opportunity to pre- 
serve many fugitive papers, which appear in an 
ephemeral form. 


SERMONS OF THE PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON 
COLLEGE. 

In one of the latest numbers of 44 The British 
Critic," we are much pleased to read the following 
candid criticism upon the discourses of one of the 
most eloquent of our Divines. 

44 Sermons on various subjects, by Samuel Stan- 
hope Smith, D. D. President of the College of New- 
Jersey, in America. 8vo. 400 pp. 7s. 6d. Maw- 
man, 1801. 

44 The following Sermons," says a short adver- 
tisement, 44 were transmitted by the author, with a 
view of ascertaining how far his mode of thinking 
and writing might be acceptable to the people of 
the United Kingdoms of Great-Britain." We 
doubt not, that they will be found acceptable to 
many in this country. The style is lively and vi- 
gorous. The remonstances of the author against 
infidels and corrupt philosophy, are pomted and 
strong, and many of his observations are recom- 
mended also by novelty. That the writer admires 
and copies the manner of the French preachers, of 
I eminence, would have been perceived, without his 
confession of it; but this will be an additional re- 
commendation, to those who condemn the dis- 
courses of the English pulpit in general, for want 
of animation. 

The following very striking prayer which con- 
cludes the eight discourse, will perhaps as strongly 
characterize the writer, as a longer extract. 44 Oh 
God ! in thy mercy arrest the profligacy of this age ! 
Make thy word quick and powerful ! Let it pene- 
trate, with deep and effectual conviction, the con- 
science of secure guilt, and destroy those deceitful 
maxims, which the heads of sinners framed only 
to justify their crimes! Let it triumph over the 
pernicious principles of a false philosophy the 
offspring of our degenerate manners. Amen." 

To this prayer, we also most earnestly repeat 
Amen : and, for the sake of this, and many other 
good passages, we strongly recommend the volume. 

The conductors of 44 The Balance," a spirited 
paper, published at Hudson, in the following manly 
manner, announce their partiality and their pride • 
We are never more gratified than to have an op- 
portunity to re-echo the bold tones of those, who 
appear to have a just scorn for that most ignomi- 
nious of all possible thraldom, a servitude to the 
populace. We rejoice that some of our public 
papers, openly, constantly, clearly and decisively 
express honest truth in explicit language ; and we 
lament that there are so many, which appear to 
have no other object than to retail the nauseous 
stuff of political mountebanks, to flatter the preju- 
dices, and foster the delusions of the people, to puff 
up changeling imbecility with intoxicating fumes 
and by every ingenious and vile ait to stifle the 
voice of experience and suffocate genius and virtue. 

Amidst the strife of contending parties the edi- 
tors have taken a firm and independent ground. 
They have pledged themselves to no 44 sect." They 
are awed by no threats... .they are won by no fiat- 
te ry . T hey are the si ncere advocates of principles 
....not the pliant tools of men. Faithfully adhering 
to truth, and studying to be useful, they rely on 
the good sense and candour of the public for sup- 
port.... and when they are called upon to decide 
whether they will sacrifice their opinions, or relin- 
quish their business, they will, without hesitation, 
choose the latter....None but a fool would place 
himself precisely between the fires of two contend- 
armies; and none but a knave would desert his 
side, even if threatened with defeat. 

EPIGRAM. 

■0 

Dick on his wife could not bestow 
One tear of sorrow, when she died, 

Her life had made so many flow, 

} That all the briny fount was dried. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

[I was yesterday sympathizing with a friend, at the fate of 
poor captain Jack, alias Quashee, who was unfortunately 
hung at Winton, North-Carolina, only for an “ intention 
to rise, and commence a general massacre of the white 
inhabitants.” My friend told me, that, amongthe accom- 
pl ishments he was universally known to possess, his poeti- 
cal talents had not been much noticed; that many of his 
fugitive pieces possessed considerable merit, and he hoped 
they would be collected and published by the democratic 
society, of which he (poor fellow !) had been a member; 
in proof of this, he produced from his pocket the follow- 
ing copy of admirable verses, which I requested, and ob- 
tained permission to send you. The only liberty I have 
suffered myself to take, is to place the line of Persius at 
its head, which 1 have no doubt Quashee would have ap- 
proved of, on its being explained to him, for, in all proba- 
bility, his knowledge of the languages did not extend 
beyond that of the Gold Coast, and a little English. 
The orthography I have not dared to alter, as, 1 think, 
by reducing it to rule, it would have lost much of its 
inimitable wildness and simplicity. 

Asmodio.] 

Dicere res grandes nostro dat musa poetr. 

Persius, »at. 1. 

Our massa Jeffeson he say, 

Dat all mans free alike are born ; 

Den tell me, why should Quashee stay, 

To tend de cow and hoe de corn ? 

Huzza for massa Jeffeson! 

And if all mans alike be free, 

Why should de one, more dan his broder, 

Hab house and corn ? for poor Quashee 
No hab de one, no hab de oder. 

Huzza, See. 

And why should one hab de white wife, 

And me hab only Quangeroo? 

Me no see reason for me life ! 

No ! Quashee hab de white wife too. 

Huzza, See. 

For make all like, let blackee nab 
De white womans....dat bede track! 

Den Quashee de white wife will hab, 

And massa Jef. shall hab de black. 

Huzza, See. 

Why should a judge (him alway white) 

Ton pickaninny put him paw, 

Cause he steal little ? dat no rite ! 

No ! Quashee say he’ll hab no law. 

Huzza, See. 

Who care, me wonder, for de judge? 
Quashee no care... .no not a feder; 

Our party soon tve make him trudge, 

We all be democrat togeder. 

Huzza, Sec. 

For where de harm to cut de troat 
Of him no like ? or rob a little ? 

To take him hat, or shoe, or coat, 

Or w ife, or horse, or drink, or vittle ? 
Huzza, Sec. 

Huzza for us den ! we de boys 

To rob and steal, and burn and kill; 

Huzza! me say, and make de noise! 

Huzza for Quashee ! Quashee will 
Huzza for massa Jeffeson! 

STANZAS WRITTEN BY MOON-LIGHT. 

The full orb VI moon o'er the blue arch of heaven 
Serenely sails ; 

Breathes through the whispering groves the breath 

of even, 

In cooling gales. 

As on the planetary worlds I gaze, 

Which gild the pole, 

Scenes of past times, and deeds of other days 
Steal o’er my soul. 


England’s white cliffs in fancy’s visions shine, 
Beetling the main, 

Where my young muse, at Nature's lovely shrine, 
Pour’d her first strain. 

Ah! scenes belov’d, which from my pensive breast 
Force the warm sigh. 

When shall I from my weary wanderings rest 
Beneath your sky ? 

Oh ! when shall I retrace my native plain 
And favourite grove ? 

When shall my throbbing bosom greet again 
The friends 1 love ? 

Fair is Columbia's land, where Nature pours 
Her richest stores ; 

Fair as the laughing vales and genial bowers 
On Albion’s shores ; 

Yet Fancy ever loves the spot to trace, 

With fond delight. 

When wing’d with rapture, life’s young moments 
flew, 

Unstain’d and bright. 

Where many a warm affection round the heart 
Entwin’d its chain. 

Kind friendship, candid pity’s generous part, 

And love’s sweet pain.... 

Shine, then, thou full orb’d moon, and breathe, soft 
gale 

Along the grove ; 

And as I wander o’er the silvery vale, 

In pensive musings oft shall memory hail 

The distant scenes, and absent friends I love. 

s. 

[The following rustic dialogue, th tjeux d'esprit of a youth- 
ful American, and imitative of the classical colloquy be- 
tween Lydia and Horace, is easy and humorous. 

Jonathan. 

While I w r as lov’d by sweet Jemime, 

How, like a whirligig, flew time ; 

But now some rival steals my rest, 

To ’Mima’s bosom gently prest. 

Jemima. 

While I alone claim’d all your care, 

And Chlo’ than ’Mima was less fair, 

Who then such bliss as mine could prove ? 

Or equal me in warmth of love ? 

Jonathan. 

The silken chains of Chlo’ I wear; 

Her voice and lute are soft as air; 

For her I live, and gladly I, 

Contented, for her sake would die. 

Jemima. 

Teddy, fond youth, well known to fame, 
Glows with a lover’s purest flame ; 

So warm the heart he gives for mine, 

For him I life would twice resign. 

Jonathan. 

But ’Mima, if we both should wish 
Again in love’s horse-pond to fish ; 

Should I reject Chlo’s dazzling charms, 

And press thee glowing in my arms. 

Jemima. 

Though Teddy thee excell’d as far, 

As Sol the glimm’ring of a star ; 

Though beauty’s form should make thee rove 
To taste the sweets of various love, 

True, as the needle to the pole, 

Thou should’st attract Jemima’s soul. 

SELECTED POETRY. 

[They, who have laughed at the merry story of “ Rebecca 
Strype,” lately published in the Port Folio, will smile at 
the following, which seems to be of the same family of 
merriment.] 

A SHORT STORY. 

Jack Dash, in town a first-rate beau, 

Some time ago, 

For near a month had never ventur’d out ; 

'Twas wise ; for Jack was poor ; and whatbespoke it 
Was, that he had no money in his pocket; 


And therefore was not quite prepar’d to meet 

A friend of his, who silly in the street, 

To tap him on the shoulder, lurk’d about. 

A doctor’s wife, hard by ; 

Who much delighted in his company, 

For Jack to please the ladies had the skill, 

Began to think him ill ; 

So sent her servant, Thomas, to assure him 
That if by fell disease he was assail’d, 

And would but freely tell her what he ail’d, 

She'd get some draughts that very soon should 
cure him. 

The message hearing, thus replied young Dash.... 
Friend Tom, then tell your mistress I will thank 
her, 

As my disorder’s only.—want of cash, 

To let the drafts be....ow her husband's banker . 

For many unsuccessful years, 

At Cynthia’s feet I lay, 

Bathing them often with my tears, 

I sigh’d, but durst not pray. 

No prostrate wretch, before the shrine 
Of some lov’d saint above, 

E’er thought his goddess so divine, 

Or paid more awful love. 

Still the disdainful nymph look’d down 
With coy insulting pride ; 

Receiv’d my passion with a frown. 

Or turn’d her head aside. 

Then Cupid whispered in my ear, 

“ Use more prevailing charms, 
t{ You modest, whining fool, draw near, 

“ And clasp her in your arms. 

M With eager kisses tempt the maid, 

“ From Cynthia’s feet depart, 
u The lips he briskly must invade, 

“ That would possess the heart.** 

With that I shook off all the slave, 

My better fortunes tried ; 

When Cynthia in a moment gav% 

What she for years denied. 

[An elegant modern poet, in the following Impromptu, i« 
allusion to some partnership in a lottery ticket, has thus 
jeered Mrs.. ..who is a beautiful, but a very large woman.J 

In wedlock a species of lottery lies, 

Where in blanks and in prizes we deal, 

But how comes it that you, such a capital pr ite , 
Should so long have remain’d in the wheel? 

If ever, by Fortune’s indulgent decree, 

To me such a ticket should roll, 

A sixteenth, heaven know s, were sufficient for me, 
For what could I do with the whole ? 

IMPROMPTU 

ON TWO VARNISHED BEAUTIES. 

In either face such mad 'ning beauties dwelt, 

That wild-ey’d rapture scarcely knew restraint ; 

But now in pity for the pang I felt, 

The tender creatures cover them w'ithjWn*. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR T3E FORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, E$q. 

No. XXVI. 

TO SAMUEL SAUNYEBj *S£. 

4|*odcunqtie ostendis, mihl sic, incrcdulus odi. 

HORACE. 

Mr. Saunter, 

When the comparative merit of the works of 
the author of Charles Grandison &c. was formerly 
considered, the object was to ascertain, or rather 
to enquire, whether his plan, was more likely to 
have a beneficial effect upon the taste and morals 
of society, than the plan of others who did not aim 
like that author to exhibit highfinished models of 
moral excellence. 

These observations I see have attracted the 
attention of a correspondent, who I find is a warm 
admirer of Richardson; the animadversions, he has 
made relative to this inquiry, deserve some reply. 

It was before predicated, and without much appre- 
hension of contradiction, that some of the heroes 
of this author, were exhibited in a character, above 
or beyond what any observation, on human life or 
Jium&n conduct could recognize as a transcript. 

This was indeed admitted by your respectable 
friend, for he justified the excess of perfection 
which the picture exhibits, by arguing that this 
ought not to damp the desire of imitating though 
It cannot equal ; for even (says* he,) the surest way 
of becoming a Jones was to aim at being a Gran- 
disom.-tbe only difference between Mr. Griffin 
and me, was, that he thought the representation of 
those rendered most to promote moral improve- 
ment and useful instruction, and 1 thought they 
did not. 

But your correspondent H. E. after some caveats 
respecting want of comprehending the former 
remarks 8cc. contends for Che fidelity of the por- 
traits to prototyped in life ; and vouches for the 
accuracy, by assuring us of his individual reminis- 
ence which realized the image in his own mind, 
and banished every doubt of want of probability : 
I can only congratulate him on iiis intellectual 
perspicacity, without pretending even to claim the 
honour of participation. 

But because I have applied the epithet 44 faultless 
monsters,’’ to some of Richardson’s portraits, your 
correspondent asks whether this is meant to extend 
to al)—..the answer is, by no means ;...the converse 
of the proposition was comprehended, and even 
considered an object of animadversion. Richard- 
son's Lovelace is a monster of depravity, even so 
much so, that Dr. Johnson thinks it necessary to 
discriminate between him and Rowe’s Lothario; 
while Dr. Beattie disputes the moral tendency of 
the representation of the character altogether. Of 
his Pamela I can only say that I met with it in 
.French wheu I young, that ( read it atten- 


tively, and that I conceived it even then to be very 
outre; and my latter perusal has not led me to 
consider it as exemplifying any thing like reality. 
A query may arise here whether it is to the credit 
or discredit of this author, that the French are 
very fond of his works ? It will not be denied that 
I he treads in the path in which many of their 
I authors of fictitious history excel ; viz. in the deli- 
> neation of a nicety and subtlety of feeling; in the 
I entanglements of delicacy, which are interwoven 
I with the characters and conduct of many of their 
| most celebrated novels ; nay, I know not how your 
I correspondent can consistently withhold extending 
I his approbation to Rousseau, whose novels for 
I many properties in which Richardson excels (and 
I chiefly in these) stands highly eminent say for ten- 
j derness of sentiment, energy of passion, and power 
! of eloquence ; but notwithstanding even this, I do 
not consider Rousseau, as a good moral instructor. 

I Your correspondent has endeavoured to shew 
| that I cannot have perused attentively, because I 
I do not appreciate as he does, the character of 
Richardson’s writings, or of Fleldings. It is true 
I did not attempt to apply altrimetic&l or longime- 
trical calculations to ascertain, the comparative 
altitude or extent, (if such calculations, had they 
| been practicable, had been applicable) of Richard* 
son and Fielding’s moral discernment. 

| I took it for granted, that he who thinks and writes 
1 reasonably, writes morally and usefully ; nor did I 
consider, that the metaphysical inquiry’s of sound- 
ing the heart for the motives of action, or analiz- 
ing the mind on purpose to unfold the seminal 
principles of virtue ; even if these researches had 
been practicable, would have solved our inquiry ; 
for the question still recurs, whether we are more 
likely to be benefited by the perusal of characte- 
ristical novels, that are formed upon nature and 
upon lifc....or by studying those who depart from 
this plan, and in reliance on their conceptions of 
moral perfection exhibit their heroes as models 
for imitation, or conversely as monsters of defor- 
mity to startle the imagination. Will any one say 
that this does not appear obviously to* be the pur- 
pose of Richardson in his most admired perform- 
ances ? and to realize this ideal perfection, is not 
probability violated and life misrepresented ? It was 
observed of the ancient schools of declamation, 
44 that the more diligently they were frequented, 
the more was the student disqualified for the world, 
because he found nothing there he should ever 
meet in any other place;” may not the same re- 
mark apply to the author and to almost all the tribe 
of his imitators, for his example has had wide in- 
fluence in this way ; indeed I have read a literary 
performance of considerable merit lately, wherein 
the author warmly depreciates the unrestricted 
perusal of Richardson’s novels.. ..because in a class 
of young females of his acquaintance, their conver- 
sation and letters, which they were continually 
transmitting to each other; were nothing but a 
studied attempt to imitate the sentimental idioms 
&c. of Clarissa Harlow. 

Is there then no danger in this enthusiasm of 
sentiment, of the substitution of certain feelings in 
place of real practical duties ? of forming wrong 


ideas of virtue, as well as false estim ates ot happ 
:ss? 

But Sir, I think Clarissa Harlow an unfit model 
for imitation, not only because her character is too 
highly drawn, but because of the 44 war of duties,” 
which her admirers are but too apt to misappre- 
hend, merely because she is otherwise held up as a 
model ; and the abilities of the author in pursu- 
ance of his chief plan, are apt to induce his readers 
to overlook too much, the smaller incidents ; but l 
do not think these observations apply to Fielding's 
characters, for I do not remember any of them a$ 
exhibited with more than human virtue, and do not 
seem to be designed or taken for models. 

But your correspondent in apparent surprize at 
my opinions and conclusions, seems to inquire how 
I read and how I examined? there is doubtless 
subtlety in the question ? happily I do not stand 
alone in opinion, and since it does not admit of a 
better solution, I can only say that I must rely on 
my own perceptions, nor can I change my opinion 
until stronger impressions shall be made. 

Your correspondent H. E. who appears to have 
read much, and with attention, and who has the 
faculty of expressing his ideas very clearly, endea- 
vours to investigate the character of Fielding’s and 
Smollett’s writings in connections with their taste, 
and moral discernment ; with their attainments i 
have nothing to do. It is not surmised that they 
wrote but with a moral purpose, and I am far from 
denying this motive to Richardson ; nay, he seerris 
to have been eminently qualified to instruct, 
but his genius brooding over the embryo of ideal 
perfection which his mind conceived ;....Iead him 
to people his novels with such characters as were 
never seen....makes them converse in a language, 
which was never heard; and sometimes upop 
topics which will never arise in the commerce of 
oiankind....this being admitted, will it be wrong to 
infer, that such performances are more calculated! 
to delight than to improve, exclusive of the objeo 
tion that they inculcate precepts, and hold forth 
examples of a refinement, that virtue does not 
require, and honesty is at least as well without. 

We need not be told of the excellence of Rich- 
ardson’s pencil, this we are not all disposed to 
deny. Variety, vividness and minuteness, belong 
to his portraitures....But is not Shakspeare’s Caliban 
a picture vivid as well as minute? and we cannot 
but be pleased with the delineation, but it cannot 
any more than some of Richardson’s be called a 
faithful portrait, because there is no prototype in 
life. 

When I appeal to and rely on my own experience, 
and H. E. owns we ought not to admit of any other 
decision, I do avow that I receive more useful 
information from the perusal of the works of a Le 
Sage, a Fielding, a Miss Burney, and a Dr. Moore, 
than from this author, and in support of which I 
offer the above rather as deductions than argu- 
ments, and to which some of your readers may be 
inclined to assent. 

Your correspondent, in his last paragraph, suffers 
his enthusiasm for his favourite author, to spar, le 
too much when he would permit the extinction of 
ail other works of fictitious’ history ; if their co- 
existence should became incompatible with that 
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of Richardson’s. As enthusiasm is an uncertain 
and ambiguous virtue, we ought to restrain it within 
clue hounds, lest it should swell too high, fill the 
whole capacity of the soul, and leave us less room 
for the love of truth. 

J. D. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 


from the premises, and have barely made the facts 
therein related speak for themselves, those who 
can make any objection to this must be very 
strongly possessed of the Am erico- mania. The 
Americans therefore appear in their history, ex- 
actly such as from reasoning a priori concerning 
their origin, and the organization of their country, 
we should expect to find them. 


tainly know how the truth in this case is. The 
laws, do not in the smallest degree strengthen the 
subordination of children to their parents, but oil 
the contrary take them under their protection 
against parental chastisement. Perhaps a medium, 
between the Roman seventy (for among the Ro- 
mans, the father had the power of life and death 
over his children) and so great a loosening of family 
ties, would be best adapted to cur times. In so 
corrupt an age as ours, so unbounded a power 
cannot be intrusted to fathers; hut in ail republics 
family subordination has been in exact proportion 
to the public liberty. A husband is likewise in 
Pennsylvania severely punished, if his wife accuse 
him barely of threatening to strike her ; this cour- 
teous law, is said to have originated with the 
quakers. The tenant of an house may kill any 
one who disturbs him in it, for example, by break- 
ing down the windows in it. This deserves praise 
and is inherited from England, where it was intro- 
duced from ancient Germany. In Virginia, no 
lands can be attached by creditors to answer for 
debts. The reason of this is, because the debtors 
make the laws, and possess nothing but lands. If 
any one affirms that another owes him a certain 
sum, and swears to it, that is kisses the bible, and 
can purchase two witnesses who will kiss the bible 
to testify the same thing, the other is compelled 
to pay the money. Solemn as this asseveration 
upon oath, by kissing the holy sciptures may be to 
conscientious persons, of refined moral sentiments, 
it makes less impression upon the great sensual 
multitudes, and must thus occasion a great number 
of perjuries in America, as in truth, according to 
all I have heard they are extremely frequent. 

The praise worthy part of the laws, together 
with much that deserves censure was inherited 
from England ; Franklin with a true philosophic 
and philanthropic spirit improved them; the Ame- 
rican people contributed very little thereto. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 

Boii.lau Despreaux. 

( Continued.) 

I will not proceed with the examination of the 
works of Despreaux. I shall only mention that 
his three last satires, the greater part of his epis^. 
ties, his odes and epigrams were composed after 
his presentation to the King. 

Although Despreaux was not of a robust con- 
stitution, yet by extreme temperance and rigid 
abstemiousness he enjoyed during a period of fifty 
years, a moderate portion of health. But in the 
year 1706, it began sensibly to decline. Frequent 
swoons, acute pains, and habitual fever, announc- 
ed the termination of his life. He viewed the a|>- 
proaches of death with the calm resignation of a 
Christian philosopher. From that time he renounced 
the great world into which he had against his incli- 
nation been introduced, and confined himself to the 
society of a small number of friends. Thus he 
lived, suffering the vicissitudes of pain and of lan- 
guor until the year 1711, and died on the 13th of 
March, at the age of 74 years and some months- 
It would be an easy task to collect a great num- 
ber of anecdotes relative to Despreaux. His com- 
mentators have with the most scrupulous accuracy 
recorded them. But I shall restrict my. self to 
selection of only a few of those, which shew that 
the elevation ol' his soul and the nobleness of his 
sentiments, equalled the superior excellence and 
graceful beauties of his mind. The celebrated 
Putru, one of the most enlightened men and the 
most > o'. .T.d critic of the age in which he lived, 
» • 'iced to the pursuits of literature* the pro- 
the law* m the exercise of which 


IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 

FOR 7 HE PORT FOLIO. 

(continued.) 

CHAP. XXVI. 

In continuation., ..Proposal of the state of Virginia, for 
an amendment of the constitution.... Result of the 
historical sketch . 

The year 1796 was further remarkable on ac- 
count of certain proposals for an a’teralion of the 
constitution, which the state of Virginia made to 
her confederate sister states... .Virginia is of all the 
states, the one, most dissatisfied with the English 
commercial treaty. For the Vi rginiarc merchants 
have very little credit in England, and must there- 
fore draw their goods, at second hand, chiefly from 
Baltimore, without being able themselves to import 
them. This is the principal cause of the growth ol 
Baltimore, which, as that city is not situated on a 
river, would without this circumstance, be an effect 
without an adequate cause. Virginia therefore 
proposed. 1. That the pow f er of ratifying treaties 
whether commercial or political, should be ex- 
tended to the house of representatives, in concur- 
rence with the senate. 2. That the senators should 
l>e chosen for three instead of six years, so that 
one third of the senate of the United States, might 
be elected every year. 3. That the power of try- 
ing impeachments should be taken from the senate, 
and given to the supreme court of the United 
Stales, so that the senators might no longer be 
judges in their own cause, in case they should be 
impeached for traitorous negoci at ions with foreign 
powers. These alterations of the constitution were 
rejected by all the state legislatures north of the 
Potowmac, but was adopted by all the southern 
'States except North-Carolina, where they were 
rejected by a feeble majority. The Potowmac 
Forms a political as well as a natural dividing line. 
To the southward of this river other political prin- 
ciples, other manners prevail, and in one word a 
different people dwell, than to the northward. The 
circumstances dangerous to the duration of the 
American union, arising from this, induced presi- 
dent Washington in his address to draw the atten- 
tion of the American people to the reciprocal use- 
fulness of the south and of the north to each other, 
and to urge most forcibly upon the hearts of both 
these divisons their continuance of the union. 

From this sketch of the history of the United 
States to the present day, it appears in my opinion 
clear, that America has had the good fortune to 
possess great men, at the head of whom stands 
Washington, but not that the Americans are a 
wise and virtuous people, who trample under foot 
all personal interest, whenever the public good 
requires it; not a people who in the struggle for 
freedom by resolving to conquer or to perish, un- 
folded gigantic powers: hut a people carefully' 
attentive first, to their private interest, and after- 
wave’s attached to the public interest, us much as 
<o other concerns, while it stands in need of no 
sacrifices; a people who sold at an high price 
their services to their distressed country, aud sol- 
diers of liberty who very often turned their backs 
be lore the hireling slaves of England and Hesse. 
A *, I have drawn from the letters of general Wash- 
ington no interstices but such «u> necessaiily flow 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

The laws in the United States , are the English laws, 
modified by acts of the assemblies... .Every state has 
its separate civil and criminal code ; which gothic 
confusion , Congress has never removed , though they 
might have done it. ...Excellency of the Pennsylvania 
criminal code , as reformed by Franklin and Caleb 
Lownes. 

Their law r s might be considered as proofs of 
their national wisdom if it were not notorious that 
they are copied from the English. Their lawyers 
constantly quote the English laws as authorities. 
Their law students, who learn their trade, from 
some lawyer of reputation, whom they pay for it, 
as they have no universities at all, unless the 
schools at Princeton, New-IIaven and elsewhere 
be considered as such, study the English laws, 
upon which the acts of the state legislatures or 
assemblies are founded. These assemblies occa- 
sion a diversity of laws in the different states, for 
the congress has not hitherto interfered in this 
case, and indeed by the constitution ought not to 
interfere, though by virtue of the clause that “ the 
laws of the congress shall be the supreme law of 
the land, throughout the union," their power is 
competent to any thing. Nor is any controul over 
a supreme legislative power conceivable, as every 
one who has at all studied the theory of politics 
will readily acknowledge. Indeed the subject of 
national education, is not expressly committed to 
congress, and yet Washington, who must probably 
know how far the pow ers of congress extend, pro- 
posed in his speech at the opening of the session, 
on the seventh of December 1796 the establish- 
ment of a national university. 

Every state, however, now' ha» its separate laws. 
In New-Jerscy, theft to a considerable amount, is 
punished by hanging. In Pennsylvania, it is not. 
In this last state the criminal code is excellent, and 
the bloody English code is softened by the philoso- 
phy ol the age; but who can here avoid perceiving 
the genius of a Franklin? William Penn himself 
had made humane laws, and Caleb Lownes, a 
quaker has I believe in this respect had great 
merit. A great man, like Franklin, must in a 
country where opinions are freely expressed, always 
have great influence, and consequently these whole- 
seme laws, testify the wisdom of Franklin, and not 
the wisdom of the nation. 

The other laws are not however improved in the 
same degree with the criminal code, as the law 
respecting bankruptcy, which I have already men- 
tioned, and which may be called a public sanction 
to theft, abundantly proves. Besides which, there ! 
are multitudes of other absurd laws. For instance, ! 
when the tenant of chambers in the second story 
cannot pay his rent, the person who lives in the 
rooms beneath, must pay It for him ; in like man- 
ner, when one of several tenants in an house dis- 
appears, carrying away with him his furniture, in 
order to be relieved from the payment of his rent, 
the remaining tenant or tenants must pay for the 
fugitive.. ..The argument against them is u you 
must look to it, why did you suffer him to run 
away i” 1 was further assured, that the ow ner of a 
clog, may kill upon the spot, a man who kills in his 
presence his dog; but then the dog must wear on 
his neck a collar with the name of his owner. Yet 
others, when I inquired whether this was a fact 
not, answered me so equivocally that 1 r * 
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distinguished probity, bis pure and brilliant elo- 
quence and his extensive knowledge, promised 
him an ample fortune. Indigence was the conse- 
quence of this sacrifice of fortune at the shrine of 
taste. Reduced to the necessity of selling his 
library in order to procure the means of subsist- 
ence, he was on the point of suffering the privation 
of all that could afford him consolation in his mis- 
fortune. Despreaux was informed of his situation, 
and at the same lime learned that the financier 
who intended to purchase the library, took advan- 
tage of the distressful condition of Patru, to make 
the acquisition at a price far below its value. He 
immediately hastened to his friend, purchased the 
library at a price one third .above that which the 
financier had offered for it, and, after the payment 
of the money, stipulated that he should possess it 
only in reversion. His conduct towards Cassan- 
dre, that estimable man of letters whose charac- 
ter and misfortunes he has with so much force 
and truth depicted in his first satire, was not less 
marked by generosity. His purse was always 
open to him, and often did Despreaux anticipate his 
wants. His munificence was extended even to Li- 
nfere by whom it was abused, and who, ’with the mo- 
ney which he had received from him, went to a tavern 
and composed opprobrious verses against his bene- 
factor. But that action which reflects the greatest 
honour on Despre'aux, that which would of itself 
suffice to ensure to his memory the tribute of our 
affection and esteem, is a trait of which the history 
of literature affords but few examples. He was 
informed at Fontainhleau, which was at that time 
the residence of the court, that the pension of the 
great Corneille had been suppressed- He imme- 
diately hastened to Madame de Montespan, and, 
after having related the fact, he proceeded thus 
warmly in his expostulations: “the king, said he, 
although perfectly equitable, cannot, without some 
semblance of injustice, grant a pension to such a man 
as myself, who am but commencing my journey 
up the Parnassian mount, and deprive Mons. Cor- 
neille of his, who has long since reached its sum- 
mit. I entreat you, Madam, for the glory of his 
majesty, to prevail on him rather to suppress mine 
than that of a ti lan who has much higher claims 
on his bounty; let my pension be extinguished, 
but do not Madam by the suppression of bis, wound 
the sensibility of a man so illustrious as M. Cor- 
neille.** He afterwards dilated with so much per- 
suasive eloquence on the transcendent genius of 
Corneille* and depicted in colours so glowing the 
glory which his works reflected on the French na- 
tion, that Mad. de Montespan, not less affected by 
the noble disinterestedness of Despreaux, than by 
his eloquent encomium on Corneille, promised to 
exert her influence with the king. The pension 
was soon afier restored, and to the generous con- 
duct of Despreaux on this occasion were the. king 
anc£ Corneille equally indebted: the former was 
thereby prevented from incurring the imputation 
of injustice, and the latter recovered the just re- 
compense of his meritorious labours. 

(To be continued. ) 

LEVITY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

As you have had a good deal to say about clubs 
in your paper latterly, I think it will not be amiss, 
to send you some minutes of the transactions of 
tHe one, of which I am an unworthy member. It 
was instituted by half a dozen enlightened spirits, 
For the investigation of truth ; by which the energy 
of man might be c tiled forth and directed, and po- 
litical and physical happiness discovered and dis- 
seminated; and, (Lrhing its name from the various 
objects, it w'as intended to embrace, they called it 

t he philosophic^..' .pay sic j.... .democrat ico republican 

....club. 


Notwithstanding the benevolent intentions of its 
founders, and the amelioration of society, an in- 
stitution of this kind is calculated to produce, 
many have been the attempts of the neighbourhood 
to destroy it, particularly by laying informations 
against us for riot, and several times sending con- 
stables amongst us, merely because some of our 
members, in the height of discussion, had directed 
their energy to the argumentum baculinum ; but to 
the purpose. 

The club having met at the usual hour, last 
evening, Tom Murphy according to vote, took the 
chair, and with an authoritative tone of voice called 
“ order! order!’* which was immediately obeyed 
by all the members present, except Dick Haggle, 
who said, “ he’d be damned if he*d be called to 
order by him, or any like him, for that he had 
cheated him out of two dollars that morning, at all- 
fours, and that he could prove it;** upon which 
Tom Murphy , with great spirit, told him, he was 
a liar, and immediately began to strip off his coat 
to fight him; but Dick, seizing a bottle of whiskey, 
which he had just before applied to his lips, threw 
it with so good a direction, that striking on Tom*s 
napper (which, by the by, is a pretty thick one) he 
measured his length on the floor; and it beirig 
supposed that he would be unfit for any further de- 
bate that evening, he was carried into the next room, 
and Dick having fully proved himself to be the bet- 
ter man, was desired to take the chair in his stead. 

Order being now established, the club were just 
entering upon business, when w r e were interrupted 
by the entrance of the landlord, who came to com- 
plain, that it was a custom with several of the mem- 
bers to go away without paying their reckoning, 
and declared he would not send up any more drink, 
unless it were paid for at the time ; and begged 
gentlemen to consider the loss it was to him, espe- 
cially as his house had got a very bad name, in 
consequence of the club’s meeting there ; and that, 
every thing considered (though he must own they 
were very good customers in the article of drink, 
if they’d but pay) he wished the club would procure 
an apartment at some other house. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table for 
further consideration ; and the order of the evening 
being called, the club formed itself into a committee 
of the whole, on the important question, “ The ex- 
pediency of insurrections .’* 

After many arguments pro and con. had been 
advanced by different members, my friend Patrick 
Fagan, got up, and in a very able speech of consi- 
derable length, clearly proved, that insurrections 
were highly improper, while our numbers were 
insufficient for the attainment of our wishes. I 
shall however omit his reasons, which, he said were 
obvious to all, except those blended by envy and 
| ambition, and give the conclusion of his speech, in 
his own words: “ Without a moderate portion of 
j these qualities (speaking of envy and ambition) 
Democracy woukl cease to exist; but, like whisky, 
too much destroys their beneficial effect, and pro- 
duces an intoxication, which prevents us from ex- 
amining the propriety of the step wc are about to 
take, and prudently avoiding all danger. In this 
manner may the exertions and assiduity of the' 
whole party for a twelvemonth, be destroyed in a 
day, by the folly of one man. Very different from 
such rashness is a perfect democratical character. 
Let me attempt a rude sketch. 

A perfect democrat is firmly attached to natural 
unadulterated liberty. He believes the origin of all 
power to be in the people, and, consequently, thinks 
it improper that it should ever, even for a moment, 
be out of their hands, or delegated to a few, when 
the many are so capable of exercising it. He 
thinks it a sin against nature, for man on entering 
into compact, or society with fellow men, to give up 
any of those rights which she has bestowed on him 
at his birth ; these lie will say, are liberty of action 
equality , &c. the former he demonstrates to be the 


right to seek pleasure whereref it may present it- 
self, or his inclinations lead him, without being 
cramped by the interferences and whimsies of 
others....thus pointing out the impropriety of laws ; 
the latter affords him an excellent argument against 
subordination, or the injustice of one man possess ing 
more power, property, sense or genius than another, 
lie is well able to represent the proper restrict ints 
of government, as intolerable grievances; and all 
taxes for its support, as being merely for the 
maintenance of a s.et of lazy, luxurious courtiers, 
by which name he distinguishes its officers if they 
are not of his own party ; and, separating as much 
as possible the constitution from its administrators, 
is lavish of his praises of the former, that he may be 
more pointed in his sarcasms on the latter. If he 
succeed in removing the persons in power, and 
getting proper on$s in their place, lie then pours° 
the phial of his wrath on the constitution, w hich he 
has been hitherto only sapping, and creates a re- 
semblance between it and the most decided aristo- 
cracy, or even the Russian and Turkish despotisms ; 
taking care to introduce a number of hard names, 
as Chouans, Hulans, Pandours, Crim-Tartars, Ma- 
melukes, Bashaws, Viziers, See. Sec. the more ef- 
fectually to perplex and obscure the subject ; and 
the more hideous tfie picture he draws his compa- 
rison with, the better ; since as his intention is only 
to inform the ignorant, they will be unable to per- 
ceive any dissimilitude ; and should his arguments 
fall under the observation of the better informed, if 
federalists, they are already so tired with execrating 
our falsities, that I fancy they will not think them 
worthy of refutation ; and if democrats, the intent 
will readily excuse the means. He is well versed 
in the intricacies of argumentation, so that he is 
able whenever reason and truth fail him, to call in 
a sophism to his assistance. His knowledge of law 
is not perhaps, very extensive, but he has a good 
recollection of names, and with a proper use of these, 
he in the opinion of his party, raises a formidable 
barrier against the attacks of his antagonists, even 
should his quotations not be very accurate. If 
unfortunately at any time detected in a misrepresen- 
tation of the existing laws of his country (and what- 
ever country he may be in, has the happiness of 
being considered by him as his own) he escapes from 
his embarrassment, in the same manner the brothers 
in the Tale of a Tub discovered every thing they 
wished in their father’s will; for by picking a word 
here and there, or if a word cannot be found, a syl- 
lable or letter, he forms any meaning he pleases; 
thus he can convert the bible into the koran, or the 
Lord’s prayer into a jacobinical hymn. In short, 
a true democrat can - be every thing with every per- 
son ; religious with the religious, profane with the 
profane ; chaste w ith the chaste ; amorous with the 
amorous; honest with the honest; and a rogue 
with rogues. He unites the most consummate 
impudence with the deepest cunning : and, finally, 
he is perfectly unbiassed by any religious scruples. 

“As we have many men of this description 
amongst us, I have no doubt that our endeavours 
will, eventually, be crowned with the most perfect 
success; for the union and exertions of a very 
few, are sufficient to make the multitude believe* 
Thomas M‘Kean to be a better governor than 
James Ross, and Thomas Jefferson a better presi- 
dent than John Adams; that the present disposition 
of France is productive of more happiness than the 
mild constitution of the United States, Hell a 
more eligible plape than Heaven, or even were they* 
possible, still greater absurdities.” 

Mr. Fagan having concluded amidst repeated 
acclamations, was asked by several of the mem- 
bers to take some grog with them; and Mr. Chair- 
man Noggle, after counting the ayes and nays, 
declared “ that it w r as the opinion of the club, nan. 
con . some for and some against it, that premature 
insurrections were improper, and that a true demo* 
crat wa$> a clever fellow# 
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The business of the night being now over, and 
the f'cs^t of reason dispatched, the flow of soul 
commenced among those members who could com- 
ply with the unjust and unprecedented restrictions 
of the landlord. Mirth and harmony prevailed, 
interrupted only by a slight fracas between Ned 
Whiffle and Dick Slangs occasioned by the former 
refusing to lend the latter eleven pence, to get a 
glass of gin twist, which terminated in Ned’s re- 
ceiving a pair of black eyes. 

Many patriotic songs were sung, and at one 
o’clock in the morning, all that were able to walk 
disj>ersed, without any accident, except a couple 
being taken up by the watchmen, and confined until 
day light, when they were liberated on paying a small 
fine. 

Yours &c. 

* TURLOGH MULLIGAN. 

MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

Mr. Oldschool. 

{The pleasure I have often received from the perusal of 
your ingenious work, makes me conceive myself under 
au obligation, when leisure perttiits, of assisting you 
with my mile. Subjects of literature are nearly thread- 
bare, and often passed over by a large part of your 
readers ; 1 shall therefore beg your acceptance of a de- 
scription of the bull-feasts in Spain, extracted from my 
journal kept in that country, to which 1 may, at a fu- 
ture period, add a few observations on a people, with 
Whom we are not well acquainted, and of whom we have I 
jteyhaps received information -from channels warped by i 
prejudice. 

Your’s sincerely. 

W. W-l 

Philadelphia , June 23, 1802, 

$ BULL-TEASTS IN SPAIN. 

J cannot but conceive it an egregious error in 
those "travellers, wno have attributed bull-feasts, 
or amphithreatrical entertainments in Spain to the 
Moors, and stiled them the barbarous relict of 
their customs. It was not till long after the Chris- 
tian aera, that Gibraltar was first conquered by Ta- 
rick, the famous leader of the African adventurers : 
but this practice can be traced to epochs long 
before that period from which we now dale ; of con- 
sequence, if it is an exotic custom, they must owe 
its origin to the conquest of the Romans, or the 
imitation of their European neighbours. It cannot 
be denied that the Spaniards retain to this day many 
remains of Moorish customs and manners; and it i 
would, perhaps, be more to their credit, if they ! 
retained more; for if we may judge from the mo- J 
nuinents the latter have left behind them, they pos- 
sessed the most valuable ideas of architecture, till- 
ing, draining, watering, and laying out grounds ; 
which once made the now rude plains of Grenada 
a perfect garden, and beautified them beyond our 
most romantic ideas of an elysium; but amidst all 
their splendour and dreams of dear bought happi- 
ness, amidst the gaieties of a Doabdil’s reign, they 
did not practise fighting bulls ; for their entertain- 
ments consisted of hunting, feats of the sword, club 
and lance, wrestling, &c. at which their jealous 
dispositions did not suffer their women often to be 
present, the very so n of the exercise under our 
Consideration ; nor is it the theme of any of the Spa- 
nish writers of romance, who have handed down 
to us their customs. The many remains of Roman 
architecture in Spain, the circular and oval forms 
of places, built for exhibitions of this kind, together 
with the cells, voniitoria, podia, seats, and other 
yet visible ruins, evince to us, that those conquerors 
of what they called the Provincia Cunicularis , not 
only spread the glory of their arms amongst this 
nett ly subjugated people, but celebrated their victo- 
ries by triumphal arches, and those public exhibi- 
tions which were common amongst themselves. 
Few Roman historians have mentioned the am- 
pin tl*catrieal games; and the early annals of the 
church, are filled with the mention of victims, that 
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were exposed both to the contumely of the mob, and 
the assaults of the lion and the tiger ; whilst their 
liberty and pardon were the rewards of their cou- 
rage. This was a favourite punishment for their cri- 
minals, and at once evinces to us, that these masters 
of the world, ofleurning and of renown, had only ad- 
vanced a few removes beyond barbarism. Legisla- 
tion afterwards altered this practice, and the combat- 
ants Were either hired, or served as volunteers. 
W e are then only at a loss how to account for bulb 
being pitched upon as the tortured object of this 
practice, which is easily done, when we consider ! 
the difficulty and expense of obtaining the lion* and 
the tiger alive, particularly after the Moorish con- 
quest, when the Spaniards had only a partial access 
to the shores of Africa, and when they had such fe- 
rocious beasts on their own plains, which would af- 
ford nearly an equal display of courage, without 
that excess of danger. 

In tracing this practice, for the information of 
my readers, I shall be explicit and correct. For- 
merly the most valiant captains of the Lusitanian 
bands entered the lists in tills ferocious combat. 
After conquering the Saracen, a Gonsalvo, a Lara, 
wielded the spear and sword against the dart-en- 
raged bull: their recompence was the smile of ap- 
probation from their favourite fair one. The great- 
est merit in her eyes, was courage, and the greatest 
bond in love, was the contempt of danger. Ar- 
rayed in the scarf their mistresses had embroi- 
dered, it was their pride to shew their familiarity 
with scenes of peril, and the lengths to which they 
would go for objects incomparably more deserv- 
ing. This spirit was fostered by their generals: 
it made their hearts martial, and counteracted 
the inert languor and inactivity of the camp. Not 
such the present champions: their pristine noble- 
ness is fled; they are hirelings, and the traits of 
their courage are ferocious and butcher-like. 

The days chosen for this sport are generally the 
anniversaries of some saints, with which the ca- 
lendar is filled; but, in the great cities, during the 
season, it may be seen three times a week. No 
sooner is the dayffixed on for this exhibition, than the 
news is eagerly spread, and electrifies every class 
with joy. The topic becomes general, every coun- 
tenance exults in the glad tidings, and old and 
young equally joyous, anticipate the scene. From 
all parts they croud to the spot; neither distance 
nor penury withholds them, and if government 
and the police of the individual cities had not 
fixedrestrictions to these games, the fields would 
remain untilled, and the grapes ungathered. 

The bulls intended for the day’s sport, are brought 
into the city in the night, when the streets are 
empty, by means of a tame ox or cow, which serve 
as decoys. They are pent up in separate cells, so 
small that they have not room to turn, and with 
their heads to the arena. They are here goaded, 
and rendered furious, by every artificial means. 

Already is the amphitheatre crowded by an im- 
mense concourse, impatient for the signal to begin. 
Perhaps not a sight in nature is equal to this of the 
thronged spectators, cloathed in all the gaities and 
luxuries of dress, filling the progressively rising 
seats, and almost frantic with pleasure. The eye, 
enraptured, measures its favourite circle, rows on 
rows at once swell the grateful focus, and pleased, 
the visual orb indutges in the scene. The men are 
clothed in their short cut j ackets, loaded with innu- 
merable rows of buttons a lo majo; with broad brim- 
med hats, or small high velvet caps; their hair 
confined within a silken net, and cloaks of black 
or scarlet, half envelope their shoulders. The wo- 


• The lion and tiger to this day form part of the tribute 
of the dependent beys in Africa; and the bagnios and slave 
prisons arc peopled with these savage rangers of the wild, 
but only for shew ; and to the shocking torture of every feel- 
ing of humanity, they are made the inmates of the wrerch- 
ed and equally lettered slave, who is often destined to be 
tlieir keeper. 


men, whose general street attire is black, now .ap- 
pear decked in all the showy contrast oi 'colours, jjay 
bunchesof ribbons ornament their jet blaclt lr. ir ; 
richest mantles flow down their comely musts, over 
a short fringed petticoat; and at once give to vj tv 
forms the most divine; without hiemg these so.l. 
enlivening eyes and animated countenances, whli»h 
allure, enrapture and command. Costly tans pro- 
duce an artificially cool atmosphere, and tvith grat 
legerete de main , serve to salute their distant fritai.s. 
Refreshing drinks and cakes of every kind arc 
handed about by their attendants; handbills an. 
nounce the particulars of the entertainment, and 
the ditfereui coloured ribbons that are affixed to the 
bulls' manes, to denote their race, progeny, and 
from whence brought. A gay display of fla^s wave 
on the tops of the battlements ; and when at war 
with any nation, they fix their’s, reversed, in the 
most conspicuous place. The shouts of the gay 
multitude, and the swift winged rockets, that break 
high in air, announce the approach of the hour, ge- 
nerally four in the afternoon. The signal trumpet 
sounds; a company of soldiers, with a lively band 
of music, enters at the gates, and after forming into 
a line, clears the arena of its numbers. One of 
them is then placed at each of the little recesses, 
made at small distances in the inner palisado, and 
sufficient to admit the body of the combatants, for 
whose safety they are intended. 

The governor next appears, and the ministers 
of police are ideated nearly over the place where 
the bulls are confined. Two trumpeters stand 
behind them, and under *their direction the feast 
is conducted. Every thing in readiness, four cham- 
pions in different coloured dresses enter the&rena 
on horseback, their legs and thighs ate cased ia 
tough leather, in their right hands they bearatong 
ashen lance tipped with a small piece of iltm,and 
with their left dexterously manage their deeds. 
They prance gaily along the circle, make their 
devoirs to the governor, presidents of the feast, 
and their individual patrons and protectots. They 
then range themselves according to their merit 
opposite the first cell, from w hich the buIL is ex- 
pected to issue; but on the left, as the animal 
from instinct makes his attack on that side. A 
trumpet again sounds, a trap door is raised, and 
forth rushes the bellowing monster^astonished, 
enraged, and frantic from hunger and frequent 
goadings. With impetuous onset he rushes on 
the prepared horseman, who with his lance repels 
him to the right or left of his horse. XJ* 
second champion then follows, invites him tocon- 
bat, and receives him in the same way. The 
greatest strength and dexterity are evinced ® 
these frequent onsets, but it often happens thd 
the greater furious strength of the homed enr ^ . 
overturns both horse and rider, and lays both pro- 
miscuously in the dust. Both then often share the 
frantic revenge of the animal, and are promisr 
cuously torn with his horns, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the others to get him away and divert ! 
him on another side. He often buries his towers M 
ing antlers in the bodies of both, throws their I 
shattered limbs in the air, and strews them on the X 
area. More frequently the rider escapes by the 1 
recesses in the palisado, and returns remounted I 
with fresh courage to provoke battle, ft is not , 
unusal for one bull to kill several horses, but these 
animals, particularly in Andalusia, are so noble 
that with their entiails dragging on the ground, 
they face the tortured beast, and by |their neighing 
and snorting seem to enjoy the sport, although i 
not trained to it. Should they prove refractory, J 
the riders cover their eyes with a handkerchief, J 
that they may be unconscious of their danger,^ 
though such is the courage and noble spirit of this < 
domestic animal, that this is seldom necessary:] 
but it is grating to every feeling of humanity, that 
1 the end of this first of beasts should be thus per- j 
| verted by practices so cruel. After a round of ! 
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feats of this kind equally horrid and disgusting, the 
trumpet again soqnds, and the horsemen retire. 
The foot combatants then come forth, gaily 
dressed, and each bearing a pair of darts in his 
hands. With these they provoke the furious ani- 
mal to battle, and when he puts down his head in 
an attitude to tear them with his horns, they dexte- 
rously stick, the barbed darts behind his neck, 
and evade his horns by slipping aside. These 
chulitos a pie croud around him, wound him by in- 
cessant darts, and when he goes near the seats he 
receives showers of small ones from the people. 
In the tops of these darts, gaily ornamented with 
coloured paper, fire-works are fixed, which when 
the match burns down, explode with frequent 
crackings. He stands with an aspect of rage and 
terror. His flaming eyes dart around ihe circle, j 
he seeks objects to sate his rage ; they evade him, 
the place resounds with horrid beliowings, streams 
of red froth issue from his mouth and nostrils, he 
paws the blood stained ground, and in vain shakes 
his sides and neck to dislodge the galling load. 
Furious from rage and pain he bounds across the 
arena, attempts to climb the pailisado andwreakhis 
revenge on every opposing object. Frequently he 
catches them on his horns, but generally from 
their great agility they escape, and he only bears 
away in triumph, part of the red garment with 
which he had been provoked and deceived. I have 
seen one of these combatants hard pressed by the 
enraged bull, and apparently without means to 
escape. He was pent close to the palisado and no 
recess at hand. Already had the furious beast 
stooped to tear him to pieces, and the terrified 
spectators imagined him horribly inangled on his 
horns. The active combatant undismayed and 
with unexampled presence of mind, put his foot 
on the forehead of the bull, with one leap was out 
of danger, and lighting behind the furious animal, 
seemed to laugh at his unavailing efforts to catch 
him: he skipped gaily and unhurt away. He 
then walked round the circle with his hat in his 
hand, moBey from all sides was showered down to 
him from the pleased spectators and his patrons, 
who always req»iitc an extraordinary display of 
agility by a collective reward. Formerly a favour- 
ite flower from the breast of the fair, or a bunch 
of ribbons, was thrown down to the victorious 
champion and he was happy in* that return, for 
the exertion of his courage and agility. When 
every means of harassing the animal has been 
exhausted, the trumpet again is blown, the footmen 
leave the arena, and a single champion steps forth. 
In his right hand he bears a double edged To- 
ledo, and on his left arm t red cloak. After 
making his obeisance to tlte spectators, he pro- 
vokes the bull by holding to him the red garment, 
and after several evasions of his horns he prepares 
for the last and most noted exertion of skill in this 
way. He places himself in a firm position before 
him,' holds his sword obliquely, on which the 
JBaddening beast rushes with such impetuosity as 
to bury it to the hilt. Already the staggering bull 
bellows with agonizing pain, streams of black gore 
burst from the wound and mouth, his haggard 
looks proclaim liis tortured state; the dreadful 
steel entering at the collar bone has searched the 
source of life, his feeble limbs deny support, he 
sinks and straggles in the* dust. Incessant peals 
of applause re-echo through the vast circle, and 
franticr acclamations, such as resounded at the 
Olympic games of the Greeks, or the gladiatori- 
al scenes of the Romans. The most lively and 
animated music joins the loud sound, but is nearly 
Irowned by the plaudits of the mob. Three mules 
roked together, and ornamented with gay stream- 
ers drag the mangled and bloody carcase from the 
u*ena, and every preparation is made for a repe- 
ition of the same sport, which only varies accord- 
Dg to the courage of the men, and the fury of the 
mil* Ten or sixteen are often killed in an eve- 


ning, and the amusement from neither its same- 
ness nor disgusting scenes appears to tire. As 
many horses otcen fall, and the men are frequently 
killed or maimed. Romero was the most famous 
matador the Spaniards ever had, and his end was 
shocking. The meat is exposed for sale but 
bought only by the common people. The scene 
is often varied by the fighting of two horses which 
ii indeed grand, and though v horrid, has something 
in it noble and fierce. They sometimes let loose 
the wild boar, the stag, and other animals to fight 
dogs, and if a bull will not face the combatants, 
clogs are let loose upon him, which becomes quite j 
an English bull bait. The last bull is embolado or 
his horns are tipped ,with wood ; the common peo- , 
pie all rush out, cling to the horns and tail, and 
wrestle with hiip in bodies. The entertainment 
is often closed with tire-works, and the interval is 
agreeably filled up by all tne men striking their 
hints and steels which they always carry, and 
which give a most curious gleam around. Part 
of the funds arising from these entertainments 
belongs to the hospitals of iit. John of God, the other 
pays the expenses. The amphitheatre in Cadiz i3 of 
wood, holds ten or twelve thousand people, and 
belongs to the city. It is rented to a company 
under great restrictions, but this cannot hinder 
frequent impositions on the public. Those in 
Maurid, Seville, and Grenada are of stone, and of 
royal foundation. In the smaller cities where they 
have none, they use the market squares, but on a 
very paltry scaled Indians from South America often 
display their feats with a leathern thong, with which 
they dexterously entangle the bull and throw him 
on his back, when they mount, and by their dex- 
terity render vain the. exertions of the animal to 
shake off the unusual load. Many gypsies tfre 
amongst the foot combatants. Their pay is from 
ten to sixty dollars an afternoon, according to 
merit. That side of the amphitheatre on which 
the afternoon sun beats, is only half price. There 
is a small difference in tne several cities, but in 
all, these are the leading traits. 

To foreigners, accustomed to see the dexterous 
feats of equestrian riders, such diversions appear 
uninteresting and barbarous, and from the continual 
danger to which the riders and the horses are ex- 
posed, die feeling mind can derive no satisfaction. 
Even in this age of refined philosophy, man seems 
to be glad to multiply means for the extinction ol 
his own species, which, from the brute creation, he 
might learn to husband. This familiarity with scenes 
of blood darkens the traits of the national character ; 
and were a revolution to agitate the people, it would 
possibly be ntore sanguine than we have yet wit- 
nessed. Government has often wished to abolish 
diis practice ; but in vain; it is so generally relished. 
It is astonishing that the Spanish ladies enjoy this 
sport, so savagely monotonous, Possessed of sus- 
ceptibility and the finest feeling^ in nature, with 
every sense in unison with delicacy and sentiment, 
one would imagine they would fly it as a banc; still 
do they frequent it; a contradiction, which neither 
the moralist, nor the keen observer cun reconcile or 
combine. 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. - 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS, COLOR AND SPONDEE . j 

In Nottingham church-yard there occurs the 
following epitaph 4 on an old lady, memorable for 
her love of liquor. Its moral seems to be that 
Bacchus is not always a foe to longevity ; 

“ She drank good ale and beer and wine, 

•• And liv’d to the age of — ninety -nine.*' 

A British critic apprizes us that the following 
lines in Milton, describing one of the finest atti- 
tudes of “ divinest melancholy,” 

With a sad leiden downward cast, 

There iU them ou the earth as fast; 


are supposed to be derived from Du Bart&s. 

That sallow fac’d, sad, stooping nymph, whose eye 

Still on the ground is fixed stedfastly. 

We are often asked the meaning of Blue Stock- 
ing chiby to which Peter Pindar and many other 
ephemeral writers often allude. The following is 
a brief hi itory of this club. 

Mrs. Montague was in habits of friendship with 
the first wits and scholars of the age, and was the 
reputed founder of a society, known by the name 
of the Blue Stocking club • This association was 
founded on the liberal and meritorious principle 
of substituting the rational delights of Conversation 
for the absurd and vapid frivolities of the card table. 
No particular attention or respect was paid to her, 
but the conversation was general, cheerful and un- 
restrained : for different from what is inginuated 
respecting the company, by a satirist, who accuses 
them of going 

“To barter praise for soup with Montague.” 

The name of this club is said to be derived from 
the following circumstance. One of their most 
distinguished characters in the early days of the 
society was Mr. Stittingfleet, who always wore blue 
stockings : his conversation was distinguished for 
brilliancy and vivacity, insomuch that, when in his 
absence, the stock of general amusement appeared 
deficient, it was a common exclamation, we can do 
nothing , without the blue stockings ; thus was the ap- 
pellative acquired, which is now become frequently 
in use for a learned and witty lady, even though 
she never drank tea in Portman Square* 

! In a volume of poems under the assumed name 
of Little, but actually composed by Moore, the 
elegant translator of Anacreon, I have read the 
following, which I think exceeds a poem of Meta- 
stasio on a similar subject. 

With all my soul, then, let us part. 

Since both are anxious to be free ; 

And I will send you home your heart, 

If you will send back mine to me. 

We've had some happy hours together, 
ilut joy must often change its wing; 

And spring would be but gloomy weather. 

If we had nothing else but spring. 

*Tis not that I expect to find 
j A more devoted, fond, and true ono, 

With rosier cheek, or sweeter mmd— 

Enough for me that she's a neto one. 

Then let us leave the bower of love. 

Where we have loiter’d long in bliss ; 

And you may down that path way rove 
While 1 shall take my way through tbit. 

Our hearts have suffer’d little harm 
in this short fever of desire. 

You have not lost a single charm, 

Nor 1 one spark of ardent fire. 

My kisses hare nor stain’d the rose 
Which nature hung upon your lip, 

And still your sigh with nectar flows 
For many a raptur'd soul to sip. 

Farewell * and when some other fair 
Shall call your wand’rer to her arms, 

'Twill be my luxury to compare 

Her spells with your remembered charms \ 

r 

“ This cheek” I’ll say “ is not so bright 
As one that us'd to meet my kiss; 

This eye has not such liquid light 
As one that us’d to talk of bliss !” 

Farewell ! and when some future lover 
Shall claim the heart which 1 resign. 

And, in exulting joys discover, 

All ihe charms, that once were mine. 

I think 1 should be sweetly blest. 

If, in a soft imperfect sigh. 

You’d say, while to his bosom press’d 
He loves not half so well as I. 
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A passionate lover has thus warmly addressed 
his mistress, who talked coldly of something like 
platonic friendship.*.. 

Oh! why should Platonic controul, love, 

Enchain an emotion so free, 

Your soul though a very sweet soul , love, 

Will ne'er be sufficient for me. 

If you think by this coldness and scorning 
To seem more angelic and bright, 

Bean angel, my love, in the morning, 

But, oh, be a woman to night. 

My readers have lately been apprized that I 
frequently light nvy lamp to discern merry passa- 
ges for their amusement.... and my own. This 
evening, which is more unwholesome than any in 
the v West Indies, in spite oT all the fine things said 
of our climate by our philosophers and physicians, 
can be combated by no more poignant weapon than 
one, which I have borrowed from a foreigner. It 
is sharp and I think it will drive away care. 

Prospectus of a history of weeping, addressed to 
the crying club. From the creation of Eve to the 
present time. Compiled from the most authentic 
sources, and under the immediate eye of some 
ladies of the first distinction, who have made weep- 
ing their particular study. The whole to be com- 
prised in ten volumes folio, or the overplus, if there 
should be any, given gratis to the subscribers, 

CONTENTS. 

Vol. I. Origin and antiquity of tears. State 
of tears before the flood. 

Vol. II. Progress of weeping among the most 
ancient nations: origin of whimpering, with a dis- 
sertation on the boarding schools of the ancients. 

Vol. III. Propagation of tears in Europe, with 
biographical notices of eminent blubbcrers. Stale 
of discipline and progress of tears under the w hip. 
Dissertation on the slave trade. 

Vol. IV. Great Britain. Arithmetical discus- 
sion of crying accounts, progress of tears in fami- 
lies, with a digression on the metamorphoses of 
u grey mares" into “ better horses." 

Vol. V. History of coaches and carriages, how 
increased by crying; origin of fits and hystericks, 
perspective view of long acre. 

Vol. VI. Rise of white handkerchiefs, with an 
historical view of the British stage; calculation of 
the depth of tears, shed at a tragedy with the cry- 
ing parts coloured for the boxes. 

Vol. VII. On the use of onions at funerals. 
Dissertation on widows. Exact measurement of 
4 flood of tears. 

Vol. VIII. On the various causes of weeping. 
Ihgenuity of those, who weep without any cause. 
Medical dissertation on the “ more you cry," See. 

Vol. IX. On the crying sins of the nation. 
E fleet of tears upon the works of nature.. ..poetical 
deluges, how far canals may be swelled by tears.... 
true relation of a farmer’s daughter, who drove a 
mill, while in love. 

Vol. X. On novel writing.. ..On tears divided 
into genera and species,.,. Salt tears, bitter tears, 
sweet tears, sweet bitter tears, salt delicious tears, 
tears half delicious half agonizing, and other varie- 
ties manufactured and distilled in the writings of 
the new philosophers... .On sentimental torrents, 
cataracts of sensibility, and water falls of fine feel- 
ing..**Conclusion. 

The whole to be embellished by engravings by the 
first artists, of black eyes, blue eyes, and hazel eyes in 
all the stages of cry ing, from the glisten to the sob. 
Portraits of eminent cryers, from the originals, in 
Water colours ; views of noted whimperers , in distem- 
per ; ground plans of teazing schemes, with distant 
prospects of stts of china , diamond tiecklaces and new 
carriages, Sec. Sec. 

The price to subscribers will be three guineas 
each rolume; to non subscribers, four. A few 


copies will be printed on a superfine magna charta , i 
wire woven and hot pressed, with proof impressions 
of the plates, price six guineas each, and which 
when bound corio Mauritanico, foliis deauratis lineis 
rubris elegantissime compact per Kaltheber, will 
form one of the mo6t splendid books, ever presented 
to the eye 1 . 

Lachrymat respvblica! 

FESTOON OF FASHION 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

[As the votaries of the fantastic goddess, who gives a name 
to this department of our paper, are all ambitious of 
notoriety, I shall subjoin a few admirable lessons from 
an experienced master.] 

Onq of the easiest and therefore the commonest 
methods of drawing attention by trifles; is that of 
talking loud at all places of public resort. There is 
something so spirited in it, so charmingly careless 
and it gives such an air of superiority, by seeming 
to despise all the hearers, as if they were no more 
than stocks and stones. 

I have heard many a fine gentleman and lady 
while strolling up and down a crowded walk, 
question each other on the last night’s ball, or their 
engagements to dinner, in a voice so loud as silenced 
the rest of the company, and caused a general hum 
of inquiry. Who are these ? Thus the end was 
answered, the spectators were awe-struck and brow- 
beaten and the happy pair marched off in triumph 
till next morning, when they returned to make new 
conquests. From their volubility and vehemence 
they acquired among many listeners the character 
of people of infinite sense and spirit. 

Another method of gaining admiration, is to swear 
and swagger at inns, or at any other place, where 
we are among our inferiors, or are unknown. It is 
to be sure wonderful to observe how respectful a 
reception he meets with/ who with a bludgeon in 
his hand and an oath in his mouth enters an inn, and 
calls about with the voice of our guttural watch, or 
the men who cry peas and beans. 

Knocking vehemently on a floor, especially if it 
be done according to the latest method, adds very 
considerably to personal importance. 

Singularity in dress is one of the commonest 
modes of seeking distinction ; but by singularity, 

I do not mean a deviation from the established 
fashion, but compliance with it, carried to an ex- 
treme. An enormous hat has given many a young 
man a degree of confidence, which no learning or 
virtue, which he possessed could have ever suppli- 
ed. A coat, a shoe, or a shoe-string, exceeding 
the ordinary mode have fixed the eyes of a whole 
assembly and gratified the ambitious wearer with 
the most heart-felt satisfaction. 

But of the greater part of these ambitious persons 
it may perhaps, be said that they would act wisely 
to avoid, instead of seeking distinction, for they 
seem to be of that character to which the empha- 
tical words of an elegant political character may 
be applied “ a character, which will only pass 
without censure, when it passes without observa- 
tion. " 

The stockings of the elegantes of Paris appear 
like gauze, and are of open worked silk. Their 
covering is transparent muslin. A plate of the 
Parisian fashions in May represents modish female 
impudence nearly in the style of Eve, before her full, 
i The bosom is prodigally displayed, and the petticoat 
is festooned and hitched rather higher than the 
ankle. 

The following morceau from the shop of a barber 
is a brilliant specimen of the sublime and beauti- 
ful. 


Ross respectfully informs the ladies that he has 
on exhibition a most elegant and whimsical head 
dress, calculated either for mask balls, full dre&«> 
or undress, and may be worn, instead of a veil, ha- 
ving the peculiar quality of changing its shape, 
occasionally covering the whole face, yet capable 
of being disposed into wandering ringlets ; as a mask 
the disguise is complete w ithout oppression ; as a 
veil it protects without the dull uniformity of dra- 
pery, and may be scented to the perfume of any 
flower; for beauty it cannot be surpassed, and for 
simplicity it stands unrivalled. r Ihe patent was 
granted by the Goddess of taste, inspired by the 
spirit of fancy, secured from imitation by the geni- 
us of merit, patronised by the votaries c; elegance 
and exhibited in the temple of fashion* 

One of our most delightful anrl fashionable 
promenades within the precincts of the city is that 
agreeable area, which the indulgence of Mr. Dun- 
lap has given to the public. This shaded walk 
commanding a view of his pleasant gardens, and 
well ventilated by a purer breeze, than is common- 
ly inhaled in the city, is frequented at the close of 
many a sultry day by those, who love to must by 
moon-light, and by those who love to walk and 
prattle the evening away. It realizes a description 
in Horace. 

Nunc et campus et area. 

Lenesque sub noctem susurri 
Composita repetantur hora. 

which for the benefit of the country gentlemen mus 
be translated in the wordsof Francis. 

Now at the grateful evening shade 
The public walks, the public park, 

Are assignations sweetly made, 

With gentle whispers in the dark. 

While age morose thy vigour spares, 

Be these thy pleasures, these thy cares. 

A wit assures us that ad historian is actually em- 
ployed in compiling memoirs of the king of Spades, 
annals of the king of clubs, anecdotes of the king 
of hearts and remarks on the king of efiamons. In 
this Work will be interwoven the private characters 
of the knaves with the secret history of the queens 
to be published in weekly numbers price one 
guinea each. A work of this kind may serve to 
give posterity some idea of the grandeur of the 
present age. «- 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

W c perceive that Ly ce is a grey coquette, and we * 
advise her to think more of her tombstone, and leas 
of her toilet. 

But adoration, give me something more. 

Cries Lyct, on the borders of threescore ; 

Nought treads so silent as the foot of time; 

Hence we mistake our autumn for our prime. 

*Tis greatly wise to kuow, before we’re told, 

The melancholy news that we grow old . 

Autumnal Lyce carries in her face 
Memento mori to each public place. 

O how your beating breast a mistress warms, ’ 

Who looks through spectacles to tec your chanm. 

While rival undertakers hover round, 

And with his spade the sexton marks the ground; » 

Intent not on her own, but others’ doom. 

Site plans new conquests, and defrauds the tomb.* 

In vain the cock has summon’d iprites away. 

She walks at noon, and blasts the bloom of da f. 

Gay ram-bow silks her mellow charms irtfolu, .* 

And uought of Lyce... .butter**/.. ..is old. * 

A. B. supposes that the Editor of the Port Polio 
is not only unacquainted with the mysteries" of t£e 
belle passion, but that he never attempted, and there- 
fore never can relish the amatory stile. Our aftQ rec 
is in the word,* of the poet Giflord ; 
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......For heavVs sake not so fast. 

I, too, my masters, err my teeth were east t 

Had learned, by rote, to rave of Delia's charms, 

To die of transports, found in Chlce’s arms, 

Coy Daphne with obstreperous plaints to woo, 

And cures the cruelty of....God kr.ows who. 

The Editor hopes soon to hear from his friend, 
and quondam companion, S. Our invocation to this 
much loved bard is frequent and fervent. Gifford 
has well commemorated the friendship of men of 
letters. 

I only seek, in language, void of art, 

To ope my breast, and pour out all my heart ; 

And, boastful of thy various worth, to tell 
How long we lov'd, and thou canstadd how well 
Proud of thy friendship, while the voice of Fame 
Pursues thy merits with a loud acclaim, 

I share the triumph, not unpleased to see 
Our kindred destinies ; for inou, like me, 

Wast thrown too soon on the world’s dangerous tide, 

To sink or swim, as chance might best decide. 

Our friend S. C. we hope will keep his promise. 
He shall hear from us shortly. 

By writing every week li Asmodeo” will please 
the Editor. 

“ Ruralina” is received, and shall be treated with 
the courtesy, which we owe to a lady. 

J. D. is received, and we are grateful. 

We feel an insupportable nausea at the prosti- 
tuted name of w a Patriot We cannot swallow 
his emetic. Let him drug those papers, whioh 
are in slavery to the populace • 

Our fair correspondent H. we perceive is quite a 
town bred lass. With Dr. Johnson, she would pre- 
fer Fleet street to the greenest vallies of Kent, and 
thinks rose bushes and blooming orchards not half 
so brilliant as the glass case of her milliner. Dr. 
Young has pleasantly described such a lady. 

Such Fulvia’s passion for the town, fresh air. 

An odd effect 1 gives vapours to the fair : 

Green fields, and shady groves, and chrystal springs, 
And larks and nightingales are odious things; 

But smoke and dust and noise and crouds delight, 

And to be press'd to death transports her quite. 

Where silver rivulets play through flowery meads, 
And woodbines give their sweets, and vines their shades 
Black kennels t absent odours she regrets. 

And stops her nose at.... beds of violets. 

** A Poetical Weaver” we would advise to 

“ Weave the warp and weave the woof, 

and not meddle with the Parnassian loom. 

“ Sydney” is rejected. We dislike his name . 

Bunker Hill embarrasses its poor poet not less 
than the names of the Dutch towns, taken in queen 
Ann's wars, used to vex the ballad inditers of the 
last age. Por, as one of our own poets wittily sings, 

Kind reader, know it takes a deal of time 
To make a crooked word lie smooth in rhyme. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

The « New-England Palladium,” one of those 
classical papers, whose praise is worth receiving, 
Khus eloquently commends the late address by John 
<Juincy Adams Esquire. 

“ Much was expected from the Address, and it 
i3 the highest praise to say, that none wei^e disap- 
pointed. It was the production of a fertile and 
richly endowed m.nd, uniting that diffusive kind of 
eloquence, best adapted to a promiscuous assem- 
bly, with vigour of thought and justness of senti- 
nienr. The subject was trite and familiar; hence 
he remark so often made on such occasions, that 
jothing novel could be expected. But the animated 
rye of genius marks for itself new courses, and dis- 
overs new beauties, where others see nothing but 
►eaten paths and barren wastes. It is its province 
o add the charms of novelty to objects the most 
ommon $ to place them in new attitudes, and in- 


vest them with new drapery. Their features are 
readily known, though much changed by circum- 
stances, and the wonder is, that they never appear- 
ed so before. To place a subject in a view, which 
is at once natural and graceful, though not obvious, 
to present it in a new circle of associations, without 
changing its form and pressure, is the perfection of 
fine writing. But this is the magical operation of 
genius, which discovers new relations, traces new 
associations, and sees those slender golden threads, 
which connect objects of sense and reflexion. By 
following these, the whole imagery of nature is 
opened to her eye, selected and brought home to 
array, enrich and beautify the plain, solid materials 
of the understanding. Hence the diffusion of her 
enchantments, the despotism of her controul. She 
opens, at pleasure, the sources of sympathy, and 
touches the secret springs of affection. She pours 
her radiance into the sober chambers of intellect, or 
bewilders in the secret mazes of fancy. She gives 
to “ airy nothing” a form and habitation, and paints 
it with a pencil dipt in the colours of heaven. At 
her call, the past and the future are brought toge- 
ther, scenes are shifted, places changed, and the 
mysteries of her power revealed ; like the spirit of 
Ariel, whose solemn melodies were heard in the 
coral caves of the sea, while he himself was treading 
the fleecy clouds, or reposing in the gale. 

On occasion of the marriage of the princess 
Royal of England, the address from the city of 
London regretted, a that their daughters are now 
deprived of one of the most conspicuous models of 
maiden excellence!” on which the wags remarked 
that the young ladies in the city would not be 
sorry if all such models were broken • 


It is said that Mr. Jefferson, a philosophical re- 
publican, or a republican philosopher, has a little 
grimcrack piece ofmachineryswhichhe wears in his 
breeches pocket, to measure his steps, whenever he 
rambles through the woods of W ashington. We sup- 
pose that the hintoi this instrument was derived from 
a perusal of the following advertisement in a London 
journal. Mr. J. condescends to borrow even from 
the British, and although he has kindly told Eng- 
land that “ her philosophy has crossed the channel,” 
yet, somehow, a little remnant has been saved. 

The improved pedometer, or waywiser, which 
when worn in the pocket, ascertains the distance 
the wearer walks (price two guineas). Sold by 
Spencer and Perkins, watch-makers, No. 44, op- 
posite St. Sepulchre’s Church, Snow-hill; who, 
for near thirty years, have fabricated these ma- 
chines ; and though they do not claim the invention, 
it being almost as ancient as pocket watches, # yet 
all that ever came to their knowledge, have been so 
rude in their shape, inconvenient in wearing, and 
incorrect in theirperformance, as to have been soon 
laid by as useless. 

This, which they take the liberty to offer to the 
public, is elegant in itself, most conveniently used, 
perfectly correct, and, what is desirable in all ma- 
chines of fancy, cheap, not liable to pe out of or- 
der, and is a most amusing companion to gentle- 
men, who are fond of walking and shooting. 

Flattering themselves the great improvement 
lately made, has carried it to its ultimatum, they 
take this method of making it public, to secure to 
themselves at least the credit thereof, having been 
materially injured by plagiarists, who have copied 
their machines, and passed them off to gentlemen 
as their own inventions, though at much higher 
prices, and very inferior work. 

An apprentice to a celebrated surgeon, lately 
eloped with his master’s wife. The lady com- 
plained that her husband’s practice was on the 
decline . 


Wc read in ecclesiastical history, says the editor 
of the Times, that a celebrated bishop was condemn- 
ed in a synod, to destroy his novel Thcogenes and 
Chariclea, or be expelled bis see. He preferred the 
latter. If a modern monk were reduced to a similar 
dilemma, and obliged to choose between the glories 
of authorship and legislatorship, should wc see the 
poet accept the Chiltern Hundred’s, or M. G, Lewis 
burning his Ambrosio ? 

An Hibernian traveller, expressing how cheer- 
ing and comfortable the roads aVe made by means 
of milestones , suggests to his readers that it would 
be a great improvement, if they were nearer each 
other . 

We copy from the Walpole paper the following 
judicious paragraphs. They exhibit good sense 
in elegant attire. 

On the interesting close of the three late general 
elections of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New- 
Hampshire, we congratulate not only the citizens 
of these respective states, but also the friends of 
good order and government throughout the union. 
In the language which Shakespeare, in his Henry 
VI. put into the mouth of Edward, we would add. 

“ Thus far our fortune keeps an upward course 
And we are grac’d with wreaths of victory, 

But in the midst of this bright shining day, 

I spy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud. 

That will encounter with our glorious sun. 

Ere he attain his easeful western bed: 

We mean, my lords. ...those powers, that were rais’d 
In Gallia’s regions, have arriv’d our coast, 

And, as we hear, march on to fight us. ” 


Our “ penny wise y &c.” rulers, with all their 
ardent zeal for public economy, after all, do not 
understand the subject a jot better than their pro- 
totypes, of whom facetious mention is mUde in 
Shakspeare's Henry VI. The rage for reducing 
taxes, and alleviating the burdens of their subjects, 
is equally sincere, and unpatriotic. The former 
are very particular to reduce the price of double 
refined sugar, to make riding in carriages less 
expensive to our more wealthy citizens, and to make 
w'hiskey drinking palatable and obtainable by all. 
Jack Cade and others, when they were plotting the 
reformation of English police, mouthed much of 
national savings. It must be left to the reflecting 
mind to determine whether an adherence to pro- 
mises would not have been equally beneficial to a 
duped community, as the system which has been 
since followed, Cade said, “ there shall be in 
England seven half-penny loaves sold for a penny ; 
the three hooped pot shall have ten hoops ; and I 
will make it felony to drink small beer: all the 
realm shall be in common, and in Cheapsidfe shall 
my palfrey go to grass. And when I am king, as 
king I will be,”.. ..There shall be no money: all 
shall eat and drink on my score : and I will apparel 
them all in one livery, that they may agree like 
brothers, and worship me their lord.” 

A relation of the bishop of P....ter....h’s lately 
applied to him for some small preferment which 
was in his gift. The learned and worthy prelate, 
who had never seen the candidate before, was 
highly pleased with his wit and sprightly conver- 
sation, but told him he was too late, for that it was 
already disposed of ; however, as a mark of esteem 
he presented him with a diamond ring. The gen- 
tleman thanked him in the politest manner; but 
added : u My lord, ’tis a somewhat unchristian- 
like gift.” How so,” replied the bishop. “ Why 
my lord,” said the candidate, u I asked you for 
bread) and you have given me a stone." 

London paper. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

SONNET, WRITTEN AT SEA* 

After many abortive attempts to arrange my scattered | 
thought s y and clothe them in verse • 

It may not be — the gentle muse is fled, 

Fled with those scenes, which erst inspir’d her j 
song; 

No more her Visions hover round my head, 

Nor her wild witcheries on my fancy throng. 

Yet faithful memory oft shall fondly trace 

The dear lov'd spot where dwells my bosoms' ] 
queen ; 

Even now methinks I feel her last embrace, 

While my soul melts in anguish o'er the scene, j 

■ My fair one weep not thus, tho* distant far 

Drives the bold bark across the boisterous sea, 

Soon, like the varying needle to the star, 

Thy long lost wanderer shall return to thee: 

Then never, never, from thy circling arms, 

Shall, commerce lure him more, or gold's delusive 
charms. 

Harley- 


SELECTED POETRY. 

[In.au old collection of Poems was found the following 
'description of the vicissitudes of the tender passion in 
an infatuated and enthusiastic bosom. He who loves 
nothing but beef and beer will deride our sentimental 
bard. He, whose nerves vibrate at the slightest touch 
of beauty, will acknowledge the justice of the ensuing 
picture.] 

THE LOVER AND THE FRIEND. 

O thou, for whom my lyre I string, 

Of whom I speak, and think, and sing ! 

Thou constant object of my joys, 

Whose sweetness every wish employs. 

Thou dearest of thy sex attend, 

And hear the Lover and the Friend. 

Fear not the Poet's flattering strain ; 

No idle praise my verse shall stain; 

The lowly numbers shall impart 
The faithful dictates of my heart, 

Nor humble modesty offend, 

And part the Lover from the Friend. 

Not distant is the cruel day, 

That tears me from my hopes away : 

Then frown not, fairest, If I try 
To steal the moisture from your eye, 

Or force your heart a sigh to send, 

To mourn the Lover and the Friend. 

No perfect joy my life ere knew, 

But what arose from love and you ; 

Nor can I fear another pain, 

Than yoqr unkindness, or disdain ; 

Then let your looks their pity lend, 

To cheer the Lover and the Friend. 

Whole years, I strove against the flame 
And suffer'd ills that Mant a name, 

Yet still the painful secret kept 
And to myself in silence wept, 

Till, grown uuable to contend, 

I oW’d the Lover and the Friend. 

I saw you still. Your generous heart 
In ail my sorrows bore a part ; 

Yet while your eyes with pity glow'd, 

No words of hope your tongue bestow’d, 

But mildly bid me cease to blend 
The name of Lover — with the Friend. 

Sick with desire, and mad yrith pain, 

1 seek for happiness in vain; 


Thou lovely maid, to thee I cry, 

Ileal me with kindness, or I die. 

From sad despair my soul defend, 

And fix the Lover and the Friend. 

Curs'd be all wealth, that can destroy, 

My utmost hope of earthly joy ! 

Thy gifts. O fortune, I resign, 

Let her and poverty be mine ! 

And every year that life shall lend, 

Shall bless the Lover and the Friend. 

In vain, alas! in vain I strive, 

To keep a dying hope alive; 

The last sad remedy remains, 

'Tis absence that must heal my pains, 

Thy image from my bosom rend, 

And force the Lover form the friend. 

Vain thought ! though seas between us roll 
Thy love is rooted in my soul; 

The vital blood that warms my heart 
With thy idea must depart, 

And deaths' decisive stroke must end 
At once, the Lover and the Friend. 

MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

(from the sun.) 

[The following stanzas were, we are told, the first poetical 
effusion of a celebrated modern philosopher, inscribed to 
a lady, whom he afterwards marriedt they will, no doubt, 
be favourably received by the admirers of that writer, as 
they appear to contain the cream of his doctrines. Those 
to whom the lines may appear somewhat obscure, will find 
that obscurity vanish, if they take the trouble to peruse 
the Strictures upon Marriage, Gratitude, and Human 
Perfectibility, in a work published under the title of Po- 
litical Justice, together with an Eulogy on Avarice, a 
Dissertation on the Condition of Servants, &c. contained 
in a late publication called the Inquirer.] 

In spite of Philosophy's aid, 

I feel the soft passion of love ; 

The doctrines my pages convey’d, 

In practice I'm forc’d to disprove; 

For oft hast thou heard me maintain, 

That the mind, for eternity born, 

Should the fetters of Hymen disdain, 

And treat Love’s delusions with scorn. 

I have held it to manhood a stain, 

To sigh at the feet of the fair, 

In accents desponding complain, 

And prattle of love and despair: 

For reason with absolute sway 

My turbulent passions repress’d;— 

Ah ! when shall its wandering ray 
Revisit this love -stricken breast? 

The motives (alas ! 'tis too plain) 

Which me to Maria would draw, 

Are stronger than those which restrain;— 

I submit to Necessity’s law; 

And G— -n, the champion renown'd 
Of freedom, but not of free-will, 

Though conquer’d by love, will be found 
The first of philosophers still. 

Then turn, my fair pupil, a while 
To your tutor, your lover, and friend, 

On your William complacently smile, 

And while he instructs you, attend. 

Do not grieve if hereafter I flee 

Your caresses, nor deem me capricious : 

I fain would be grateful to thee ; 

But, alas 1 to be grateful, is vicious. 

And should I appear in your eyes 
To be what the world calls a miser, 

Though others my conduct despise, 

Yet you ,. dear Maria* are wiser : 


For you know in my late publication, 

I've prov'd that 'tis base beyond measure, 

To give money a free circulation ; 

But 'tis noble to hoard up one's treasure. 

And mark me, I ne’er will consent 
A servent or slave to maintain ; 

For with these every moment is spent 
In mental repining and pain : 

For envy and malice combine 
The mind of the servant to stain ; 

Restricted, alas ! to port wine, 

Whilst his master is quaffing champaign 

As for me, I will never confine 
Your beauties alone to these arms. 

Nor yet will you hear me repine, 

Though multitudes taste of your charms : 

You will vow at the altar, indeed. 

To your husband alone to adhere, 

But you're from that prejudice freed, 

Which would make you perform what you 
swear. 

Though falsehood I greatly detest, 

And hypocrisy never could bear, 

What must not be plainly express'd 
A man may most virtuously swear. 

Observe the distinction I draw, 

Since clearly are oaths superstitious : 

Pure truth I consider with awe, 

But cannot deem perjury vicious. 

Inconstant perhaps, not unkind, 

'Twill be ever my study to please; 

I'll teach thee, by strength 'ning thy mind. 

To vanquish old age and disease : 

for thinking can surely restore 

Your teeth and your eyes when they fail. 

Give the vigour of youth to fourscore, 

Make 44 mind over matter prevaiL* 1 


SONNET TO MY LOVE. 

(FROM COLERIDGE’S POEMS.) 

Maid of my love ! sweet Genevieve ! 

In beauty's light you glide along: 

Your eye is like the star of eve, 

And sweet vour voice, as seraph's song. 

Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
This heart with passion soft to glow: 
Within your soul a voice there lives ! 

It bids you hear the tale of woe. 

When sinking low the sufferer wan, 
Beholds no hand outstretcht to save, 

Fair as the bosom of the swan 

That rises graceful o’er the Wave, • 

I’ve seen your breast with pity heave, 

And therefore love I you, sweet GenerleTfei 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ISQ. 

No. XXVIII. 

.Beatrice. I pray you is signior Moutanto returned from 
the vart? I pray you how many hath he killed and eaten ? 
But how many hath he killed ? for indeed 1 promised to oat 
all of his killing. 

Messenger. He hath done good service, lady, in these 
wars. 

Beatrice. You had musty victual, and he hath holp to eat 
it : he is a very valiant trencherman, he hath an excellent 
stomach. 

Shakspeare, Much ado about Nothing, act i. 

Hogarth, in his plate of the Industrious ’Prentice, 
Lord Mayor of London, has introduced, in the most 
ludicrous attitudes, the train-bands , as they are stiled 
jn England, or, in other words, the city militia . 
These men, conformably to their habits of life, and to 
their unwarlike character, are aptly delineated, in 
every shape, except that of a soldier. One is armed 
with a pot of porter, instead of a firelock, and an- 
other appears terrified at a flash in the pan. The 
-tall and the short, grey beards and younkers, are 
blended in this fantastic medley, and you may see 
the ferocious cheese-monger, the cavalier cobler, 
^*he intrepid dustman, and the magnanimous tailor, 

all clad in arms,” and breathing death and de- 
s£ruction....to the expected sirloin, or the coming 
tankard. 

Sir Richard Stf.ele, who had seen actual ser- 
vice, and behaved with great gallantry at the head 
of a company, cherished for these holiday soldiers 
that contempt, which every veteran feels for a mi- 
mic hero. While he was conducting the most airy 
of his papers, an incident occurred in the city, which 
gave a loose to all his mirth. One of those mocke- 
ries of military splendour, called a training , or a 
muster, was exhibited, by the Artillery company , a 
band of harmless citizens , w ho understood eating, 
drinking, sleeping, or any thing, but sieges and 
battles. Steele, who, both as a soldier and a wit, 
could not avoid adverting to the ridiculous imbeci- 
lity of such a clumsy pageant, amused himself by 
transcribing from one of the daily papers, the ori- 
ginal plan of these military operations. This, to- 
gether with his remarks, it wi 1 1 be pleasant to read, 
and the philosophic observer will readily perceive, 
that it is no caricature of the visage of* the citizen 
soldier • 

€i An exercise at arms of the Artillery company , to be 
performed on Wednesday , June 29, 170l>, under the 
command of Sir Joseph Wofc, Knt . and Alderman , 


General ; Charles Hopson , Esquire , present Sheriffs 
Lieutenant. General ; Captain Richard Synge, Major , 
&c. iSTc. 

u The body marched from the artillery ground, 
through Moor lane gate, Coleman street, Lothbu- 
ry, Broad street, Finch lane, Comhill, Cheapside, 
St. Martins, St. Anne’s lane, halt the pikes under 
the wall, in Noble street, draw up the firelocks, 
facing the Goldsmith’s hall, make ready and face to 
the left, and fire, and so ditto three times, beat to 
arms, and march round the hall, as up Lad lane, Gut- 
ter lane, Honey lane, and so wheel to the right, and 
make your salute to my lord, and so down St. 
Anne’s lane, up Aldersgate street, Barbican, and 
draw up in Red-Cross street, the right at St. Paul’s 
alley, in the rear. March ofTlieu tenant-general with 
half the body up Beech lane: he sends a division 
up King’s head court, and takes post in it, and 
marches two divisions round into Red Lion market 
to defend that pass, and succour the division in 
King’s head court, but keeps in White cross street, 
facing Beech lane, the rest of the body ready drawn 
up. Then the general marches up Beech lane, is 
attacked, but forces the division in the court, into 
the market, and enters with three divisions, while 
he presses the lieutenant-general’s main body ; and 
at the same time, the three divisions, force those of 
the revolters out of the market and so all the lieute- 
nant-general’s body retreats into Chiswell street, 
and lodges two divisions in Grub street; and as 
the general marches on, they fall on his flank, but 
soon made to give way ; but having a retreating 
place in Red Lion court, but could not hold it, 
being put to flight through St. Paul’s alley, are 
pursued by the general’s grenadiers, while he 
marches up, and attacks their main body, but are 
opposed again by a party of men, that lay in Black 
Raven court ; but they are forced also to retire soon 
in the utmost confusion, and at the same time, those 
brave divisions in St. Paul’s alley, ply their rear 
with grenadoes, that, with precipitation, they take 
to the rout along Bunhill row: so the general 
marches into the artillery ground, and being drawn 
up, finds the revolting party to have found en- 
trance, and makes a show, as if for a battle, and 
both armies soon engage in form, and fire by pla- 
toons.” 

On this military narrative, my sarcastic prede- 
cessor remarks, that for its style and invention, it 
might instruct generals and historians, both in 
fighting a battle, and describing it, when it is over. 
These elegant expressions, ditto, and so, but soon, 
but having, but could not, but are, but they, finds 
the party to have found, 8cc. do certainly give great 
life and spirit to the relation. 

Indeed I am extremely concerned for the lieute- 
nant-general, who, by his overthrow and defeat, is 
made a deplorable instance of the fortune of war> 
and vicissitudes of human affairs. He alas! has 
lost in Beech lane and Chiswell street, all the glory 
he lately gained, in and about llolbom and St. 
Giles’s. The art of sub-dividing first, and dividing 
afterwards, is new and surprising; and, according 
to this method, the troops are disposed in King’s 
head court, and Red Lion market : nor is the con- 


duct of these leaders less conspicuous in thei r choice 
of the ground or field of battle. Happy was it that 
the greatest part of the achievements of this day was 
to he performed near Grub st reet, that there might 
not be wanting a sufficient number of faithful his- 
torians, who being eye-witnesses of these wonders 
should impartially transmit them to posterity. But 
it can never be enough regretted, that we are left 
in the dark, as to the name and title of that extra- 
ordinary hero, who commanded the divisions in 
St. Paul’s alley, especially because those divisions 
are justly stiled brave, and accordingly were to 
push the enemy along Bunhill row, and thereby 
occasion a general battle. But Pallas appeared in 
the form of a shower of rain, and prevented the 
slaughter and desolation, which were threatened 
by these extraordinary preparations. 

Hi raotus ammorum, atqoe hac certamina tants 

Pulveris exigui jactu compressa qaiescunt. 

I have often thought, that in this, our charming 
country, whose veriest|follies we are instructed by 
every patriot to admire, merely because they are 
American, that there is some little room fora good 
humoured pleasantry of this kind. In celebration 
of one of the most glorious of our militia puppet- 
shows, the Grub street historian might, with the 
simplicity of the frank Froissart, or w such an ho- 
nest chronicleer as Griffith,” narrate in this wise. 

This hot morning was ushered in by no cooling or 
courteous breeze or gentle zephyr, but in rather a 
boisterous stile, by the firing of cannon, and the ring- 
ing ofbells. Joy sat in the countenance of every one, 
who either expected to make a good dinner, or to 
make any money by selling one. About twelve 
o’clock, the Presbyterian True Blue company, unde^ 
the command of lieutenant Gander, paraded before 
Oliver’s dock, and fired divers vollies over the 
stump of the tree of liberty, which, with grief we 
are constrained to say it, appeared a little decayed. 
The company then went through the various evo- 
lutions, with astonishing exactness, considering that 
from the heat, enthusiasm, and libations of the day, 
many of them could scarcely hold up their heads 
and arms. They then marched and counter-marched 
to their own satisfaction, and the great delight of 
the ladies in the windows and balconies, and of divers 
small boys, who had climbed “ yea to chimney 
tops,” to witness this sublime spectacle* so worthy 
of freemen. 

After parading through the principal streets, and 
looking valiantly at the spectators, the company halt- 
ed in Cornhill, and lieutenant Gander, flourishing 
his sword, addressed his heroic followers, and ad- 
verted to the feelings, manners and principles, which 
gave birth to militia Virtue. Though, like other 
infants, she was small at first, she had now grown a 
strapping wench, and could defy the world. This 
speech was vehemently applauded. The sun shone 
brighter than usual, the skies had on a full suit of 
blue and gold, the air of narrow streets grew as elas- 
tic as whalebone, and all Cornhill y f as chi n ;ed 
into Olympus. ’Prentice boys mounted undaunt -al- 
ly the breach of the counter, and shop-keepers grew 
heroes at the sound* 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA* 

YxAKSI.ATEB FROM THE GERMAN OT BUL6W. 

FOR Tff £ PORTFOLIO. 
(continued.) 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Bad execution of the laws. •.•Three instances of murder 
left unpunished by the corruption of the judges .... 

The lawyers* . . . p ur loins and meets with 

no punishment..*. Judicial proceedings not sufficiently 
public. ... Three American citizens forcibly sent cr.'cy 
from New-Tork in the nighty on board an English 
ship of war. 

The execution of the laws, however, depends 
upon the prevailing manners ; and this is the most 
important object.. ..How they are administered in 
Pennsylvania, I shall shew, merely by repeating 
here, several examples contained in my letters to 
Mr. Archenholz, which were published in his 
Minerva. I have them from a German clergyman 
«f the Calvinist church at Easton in Pennsylvania, 
a man of information, who assured me he was 
ready to attest the truth of these transactions, and 
that I might make them public*. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Easton, and district of Northampton 
in Pennsylvania, a countryman of French origin 
by the name of Lange, beat his wife to death, while 
she was big with child, in the most inhuman man- 
ner. The neighbours-hcard her dreadful shrieks. 
The body after being buried, was dug up again, 
examined by a jury, and the coroner’s verdict 
returned u wilful murder.” The murder was 
proved, and I believe, even confessed ; the coun- 
tryman was to have been hanged, but received at 
the gallows a pardon, for it seems, he or his rela- 
tions had bribed ■ — - — —with a couple of 
thousand pounds, and the— -have the prero- 

gative of pardoning criminals. The murderer now 
cultivates his own plantation^ for he suffered no 
other punishment. 

In this same Easton, a servant maid murdered 
her new-bom child. She threw it into the river, 
which was frozen over, and covered with snow. 
The extraordinary circumstance is related that the 
ice, at the spot, where the child floated, was entirely 
clear of snow, and transparent. The child was pro- 
duced before the suspected woman, who denied it. 
They had recourse to superstition, and told her to 
lay her hand upon the child, and sw ear that it was 
not hers. Hereupon she ccftifessed herself to be 
the mother and the murderess. She was sent to 
prison....but as the father of the child was a man of 
consequence, who visited her in the prison, where 
he probably continued his unlawful intercourse 
with her, she was soon released again, without 
punishment, and is yet living. 

In the same neighbourhood, a countryman treat- 
ed with the most shocking cruelty a German boy, 
whom he had purchased for some years from a ship. 
He not only beat him with a cudgel incessantly, 
feut made the boy eat with the swine from a trough. 
At length one day seeing the boy sit under a hedge, 
he threw an ax at his head, and the boy fell dead 
to the ground. He buried him immediately. This 
fellow was put into prison, but having money, the 
judicial court took that from him, and left him his 
life. ...The murderer is at liberty, and in as good 
repute as another manf. 


• Mr. Pecker, now minister cf the Calvinistic church at 
Lancaster, in Pennsylvania... He was a clergyman at Bre- 
men, before he went to Ameriaa. 

f Mr Becker, in his sermons, which deserve to be known 
in Germany, as they are descriptive of manners, hold* up 
to the Americans, their corruption in very forcible lan- 
guage. 


Such is the justice of Pennsylvania....What is 
told of the lawyers is in the same taste.... When you 
go to a lawyer with your business, he scarcely hears 
you.... he mutters; appears absent: ansAvers In un- 
meaning monosyllables, until you squeeze tnoney 
into his hand. This awakens him. He grows 
lively... .obliging... .tells you ull will go wc')I....you 
cannot possibly lose your cause, Uc. In Court the 
lawyers on both sides asperse and deride each 
other, but immediately after, they go to the tavern, 
drink together embrace like brothers, and laugh 
without end, at the comedy they have just per- 
formed, and at their clients, who believed such a 
thing to be serious. It is a principal in general 
practice, to bribe the lawyer of the adverse party, 
and thereby to gain the cause. But the great art 
of the lawyers is to delay the progress of the cause 
from one session to another, and when at length a 
judgment copies, the property of both parties is 
usually scarce sufficient to pay the costs.... Vide, 
the Minerva, for December 1796 *. 

Criminals ought not indeed, to be hanged and 
broken upon the wheel; but crimes ought to be 
somehow punished. Tins, the liberty of the inno- 
cent requires. One would wish besides in a repub- 
lic, to see offenders punished, without any respect 
of r<^nk, of wealth, of connections, See. Frederic 
II. said, that in the presence of justice, the beg- 
gar and the prince were equal.. ..But the indul- 
gence with which in Pennsylvania, rich aud influ- 
ential criminals are suffered to evade punishment, 
seems to prove tkat upon this point the opinions 
in Pennsylvania, are more aristocratic than were 
those of Frederick II. I shall only quote from 
my letters in the Minerva, the example of—! — 

■ This was detected in the 

act of stealing a bank note, from a shop keeper’s 
drawer. It was then soon discovered that he had 
followed for a long time this vocation. But as he 
had respectable connections, the shop-keeper was 
persuaded not to prosecute him, and lie was 
advised to leave Philadelphia. Some however 
maintained that he still appeared at the play-house 
as before. I must here add some explanation, 
i for the sake of unlearned persons, who may 
( perhaps have read those letters in the Minerva, 
of the term prstor, therein used. The judges 
| were called praetors in Rome, not in Amercia. 
However, I used in this case the particular in- 
stead of the general expression, in the hope that 
none of my readers would be so little versed in 
ancient learning as not to understand me. The 
judge, is a superior, the justice an inferior magis- 
trate. It would betray extreme ignorance to con- 
found a justice, with a village bailiff. The con- 
stables might better be compared with such an 
officer, if the townships could be called villages, 
which properly they cannot. Mr. - - — 

— — —belonged to the class 

of pretors in America: he stole, had frequently 
stolen, and was not punished, because he had 

respectable connections, because 

who had appointed him to his office must not be 
disgraced, because, as master of ceremonies to 
. the dancing assemblies of the first class, and as a 
Philadelphian Muscadint, he was much beloved 
by that class. 

The assassin - — — Was indeed, as I heard 

just before I left America, condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment ; but it was maintained that his 
father-in-law, ■ had already saved 


• I could have added here an infinite number of anecdotes 
more, but these as proofs of character, are enough, and more 
than enough, 

f The pedantic Americomanes, will here remark with 
great self complacency* that there are no M « :cadms, ex 
ccpt in Paris.. ..It is a real satisfaction to have such weak 
antagonists. 


his life once, when he had prevailed on a mulatto 
girl, to murder a child she had by him, for which, 
without the influence of his father-in-law he would 
have been hanged. 

I was also surprised at the Want of publicity, in 
the judicial proceedings. I suav nothing in the 
neAvs-papers concerning the trial of the above- 
mentioned—— In England nothing that 
occurs in the courts of law is kept secret. This 
silence proceeds from a Avant of public spirit. 

1 hat there is no sufficient security against oppres- 
sion by men in jwwer is proved by the transpor- 
tations! three men from NeAv-York, in the night 
to an English ship of Avar, which was done by 
command of the ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ > The——, 

excused himself by saying they had been con- 
demned to the house of correction.. .Yet the pro- 
secution had not been decided when I left Ame- 
rica. It Avas further laid to the charge of this 
—that he had ordered persons, who had 
behaved rather disrespectfully towards him, to be 
whipped to death, and that his usual greeting to 
citizens of the lower class Avas to call them damned 
rascals, whenever they had any thing to do with 
him. The news-papers Avere full of all this. In 
Germany, no such tyranny of subordinate magis- 
trates Avas ever beard of. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

With respect to frauds , it is worse in America them in 

Europe Fictitious trade to deceive Europeans ..... 

Cheats in the sale of lands....Sevcral anecdotes * 

When I consider collectively all that I have 
heard during my residence in America, of a gene- 
ral increasing corruption of morals, and which 
from the unanimous testimony of all the Europeans 
there, and even of many Americans themselves, 1 
have not the smallest reason to call in question, I 
must sincerely regret my declaration at the close 
of my fourteentli letter to Mr. Archenholz, that in 
this respect things are in America tout comme chci 
nous , and request the Europeans, to cover with the 
mantle of love this over-hasty opinion, and consider 
it as having resulted from my indulgence for the 
Americans. All the European nations at present 
complain of an unusual degree of immorality; 
they do not give themselves out as virtuous ; where- 
as the Americans say of themselves that they are 
a people of simple manners, far exalted above the 
corruption of Europe : that among them still reigns 
the patriarchial happiness of the golden age, while 
Europe groans under the pressure of the iroli one. 
European writers have believed them at their 
word, and the public have repeated all the errors 
of the writers. I thought therefore I ventured a 
great deal, in saying, that in respect to morals it 
was in America, exactly, as with us; but now, 
after mature consideration I say, it is worse than 
with us. 

With respect to deception it is most certainly 
worse; for in Europe the laws lay more restraint 
upon open deceit: it must be skilfully contrived U i 
escape their animadversion; besides this, a cei* 
tain sentiment of honour keeps back the Europeans 
from appearing in public with brazen front, as 
cheats, and the public itself punishes such a trans- 
action with such boundless contempt, as renders 
the life of its object very unpleasant. Not so in 
America. The facility which the laws there Rir- 
nish, of making an advantageous bankruptcy, and 
then like a phoenix, rising with new commercial 
splendour from one’s ashes, which the public does 
not punish with contempt, but on the contrary 
numbers in the class of tricks resulting front 
worldly wisdom, so that such a man is esteemed 
just as much as any other; that is, in exact pro- 
portion to the wealth he is supposed to possess ; 
and further, the land speculations, of which there 
is in Europe, no conception ; ail this giv<;s to switk- 
’ uiere, much more room for action than in 
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Europe. As therefore fraud, considered as a Eo- 
lation of the right of property is detrimental to 
civil liberty, and as the craving of other men’s pro- 
perty, on account of the facilities and the nume- 
rous seductive temptations, arising from local cir- 
cumstances, to become master of it, finds infinitely 
more subsistence in America than in our quarter 
Of the world; it is clear that nothing stands there 
in the way to prevent the full enjoyment of such a 
liberty, so much as fraud, or swindling. I do 
not mean that all the Americans are swindlers; 
Heaven forbid that I should be guilty of such mad- 
ness 1 There arc honest men in all countries: I 
know among the Americans some of that descrip- 
tion, and a state where no remnant of virtue should 
subsist mfist perish... .N0....I only say, that in 
America the enjoyment of civil liberty and happi- 
ness is prevented by nothing so much as by a 
miserable swindling or cheating; and as in Europe 
the daemon of ambition keeps us in chains, so the 
rights of citizens are violated in America by the 
s^tan of fraud. 

What possible deception is there, which the 
french fugitives do not charge upon the Ameri- 
cans in whom they have trusted? They affirm that 
the American masters of vessels gave the pirates 
•f Bermuda, secret information, in what part of 
their ships they had concealed their most precious 
effects, so that the privateersmen found them im- 
mediately, and then shared the plunder with the 
Americans. I cannot however examine into the 
truth of this accusation. But the difficulty which 
European merchants meet with to recover their 
debts in America is notorious. The vain boasting 
of American commercial houses*, and their enor- 
mous commissions are very well known. That 
trade flourishes notwithstanding this, must be im- 
puted to extraordinary external circumstances, 
jind principally to the war; besides which, it 
would be found upon close examination, that the 
principal commercial houses are Europeans, so 
that it may generally be adopted as a rule, that a 
foreigner will do better in America, by transacting 
business only with Europeans, than with Ameri- 
cans. The frauds of the land speculators are well 
known; especially as there is in Germany no 
scarcity of sufferers by such deceptions. It is 
amply proved that naked rocks are sold for good 
land, and false maps of them exhibited to foreign- 
ers. The Indians are shamefully cheated out of 
their lands; for they are first made drunk, and 
then their lands are bought of them. As soon as 
they become sober, the Indians repent their bad 
bargain, and hence arise most of the .wars, though 
they are likewise often provoked to hostilities by 
the murders committed by the people dwelling on 
their borders. In Georgia the land of the Choc- 
taw Indians used to be sold even without their 
consent, until the legislature of the state put an 
end to this scandal, whereby a most deadly hatred 
between the sellers of property belonging to others, 
and their adversaries, was kindled, which occa- 
sioned assassinations, aud had very nearly kindled 
a civil war. In Baltimore, there were a great 
number of fictitious sales made between the owners 
of house lots, which raised them to an enormous 
price: the chief object of this was, to overreach 
Europeans, who were unacquainted with their real 
value. Such fictitious sales, for the same laudable 
purpose are doubtless very frequent. A friend of 
mine, of Vienna, by the name of Joubert, went 
a cargo of Modena brandy from Leghorn to 
Philadelphia; unfortunately the brandy was in 
bottles, and shortly before his arrival congress had 


• The adventures of the merchant /Deli uf, in America, 
Cornish the best proof of this : to the groat mortification of 
Amencoroanes u-ho will foam with rage, that they niike 
^teeir appearance, nearly about the same time with my book, 
may thus probably lead the public to conclude that 
they, the Amertcotnaoes lie, and that Delius and myself 
tpctk the truth, 


declared all brandy that should be imported in 
bottles, liable to confiscation. Mr. Joubert went 
from Savannah, where he had arrived with his 
brandy, and where it was immediately confiscated, 
to Philadelphia, presented a petition to congress, 
in which he proved, that it was impossible for him 
to have known at Leghorn the law, which had been 
made shortly before his arrival, and prayed for 
permission to carry away his brandy again. The 
congress referred him to the judges, in Savannah. 
Joubert returned to that place; the judges had 
already drank up his brandy, and my friend was 
ruined. 

I have had above, occasion to mention that the 

speculato r -■ ■ and ■ ■*. ... 

•———reciprocally revile each other in the 
news-papers, because the latter maintains that the 
former owes him eleven hundred thousand dollars, 
which the former denies. Count— —had 
a bill of exchange upon ■ — — — -the colos- 
sal American land trader; — persua- 

ded him to take instead of the bill, a note of hand; 
but afterwards when the note fell due, he would 

not pay it. Count. - then wrote to 

Europe to the drawer of the bill, Mr. Parish, at 
Hamburg, who gave orders to other houses in 

Philadelphia to pay the bill, if- would not or 

c ouId not pay it. Hereupon, . a t length 

was induced— —to pay the principal and 
interest to — ■ — - ■ - after he had been 

obliged to wait more than a year. 

Mr.— — *— who is above named, now and 
then refuses to make payments, even when able to 
make them. The Americans, who entertain a 
servile respect for their reputed rich speculators, 
after receiving a refusal, withdraw with a profound 
obeisance from this gentleman’s anti-chamber; but 
an European emigrant from St. Domingo, who 
had intrHsted the remnant which he had saved of 

his property, to because he had 

been told that ■ ■ * employed the money 

of other persons, and gave a good interest for it, 
forced himself with a pair of loaded pistols into 
the cabinet of the speculator, put one of them to 
his ribs, and asked him in an earnest t*ne, whether 
he chose to make instant payment, or to be shot? 
in a fright called to a servant, and or- 
dered him go to and say Mr. 

requested him to send him immediately 

ten thousand dollars.... The mouth of the pistol, 
which was ready cocked, remained all tke while 

close at side. The ten thousand 

dollars came, and were paid. And when all was 

over, Mr. exclaimed 44 to what a danger 

you exposed yourself!” the Frenchman answered, 
“ and you exposed yourself to the danger of being 
shot! and if every man whom you do not pay, 
were to treat you as I have done, you would soon 
be a man of honour.” however, sup- 

ports many poor people, and exerts himself to be 
I useful to the public, by endeavouring to set on foot, 
manufactures, such for instance as a glass house, 
not far from Philadelphia. He listens to every 
projector, and generally maintains about half a 
dozen of them. He had also some connection with 
the celebrated count Benjowsky....He was a school- 
master*... His genius for speculation brought him 
to his elevation. 

LEVITY. 

Ca finer specimen of the most facer ions irony ctn scarcely 

be found, than this mock criticism.] 

FROM THE MICROCOSM. 

Res gestre regumque, ducumqee, et tristia bella. 

Quo scribi possint numero, monstravit Homerus. Hor. 

By Homer taught , the modern poet sings. 

In Epic strains t of heroes , wars, Und kings. Fran. 

There are certain forms and etiquettes in life, 
which, though the neglect of them docs not amount 


! to the commission of a crime, or tfie violation of 
^ a duty, yet so established by example, and sanc- 
tioned by custcm, as to pass into statutes, equally 
acknowledged by society, and almost equally 
binding to individuals, with the laws of the lur.d, 
or the precepts of morality. A man guilty of 
breaking these, though he cannot be transported 
for a felon, or indicted for treasonable practic es, is 
yet, in the high court of custom, branded as a 
flagrant offender against decorum, as notorious for 
an unprecedented infringement on propriety. 

There is no race of men on whom these laws 
are more severe than authors ; and no species of 
authors more subject to them, than Periodical 
Essayists. Homer having prescribed the foim, 
or, to use a more modem praise, set the fashion of' 
Epic Poems , w hoever presumes to deviate from ins 
plan, must not hope to participate his dignity : and 
whatever method, The Spectator^ The Cttat dian^arA 
others, Who first adopted this species of writing, 
have pursued in their undertaking, is set down 
as a rule for the conduct of their followers ; which, 
whoever is bold enough to transgress, is accused 
of a deviation from the original design, and a breach 
of established regulation. 

It has hitherto been customary for all periodi- 
cal writers, to take some opportunity, in the course 
of their labours, to display their critical abilities, 
either by making observations on some popu- 
lar author, and work of known character, or by 
bringing forth the performances of hidden merit, 
and throwing light on genius in obscurity. To 
the critiques of The Spectator y Shakespeare , and 
more particularly, Milton y are indebted, for no in- 
considerable share of the reputation, which they 
now so universally enjoy ; and by his means werd 
the ruder graces, and more simple beauty of Chevy 
Chace held up to public view, and recommended 
to general admiration. 

I should probably be accused of Swerving from 
the imitation of so great an example, were not I 
to take occasion to shew that I too am not* entirely 
destitute of abilities of this kind ; but that by pos* 
sessing a decent share of critical discernment, and 
critical jargon, I am capable of becoming a fery 
tolerable commentator. For the proof of which, t 
shall rather prefer calling the attention of my 
readers to an object, as yet untreated of by any of 
my immediate predecessors, than venture to 
throw in my observations on any work which has 
before passed the 01 deal of frequent examination; 
And this I shall do for two reasons ; partly, be- 
cause were I to choose a field, how fertile soever i 
of which many others had before me been reap- 
ing the fruits, mine w ould be at best but the glean- 
ings of criticism ; and partly, from a more inter- 
ested view, from a selfish desire of accumulated 
praise ; since, by making a work, as yet almost 
wholly unknown, the subject of my consideration, 

I shall acquire the reputation of taste, as well a*' 
judgment;. ...of judiciousness in selection, as w-ell 
as justness in observation ;.... of propriety in choos- 
ing the object, as well as skill in using the lan- 
guage, of commentary. 

The Epic Poem on which I shall ground my pre- 
sent critique, has for its chief characteristics, 

brevity and simplicity. The author, whose 

name I lament that I am, in some degree, pre- 
vented from copsecrating to immortal fame, by 
not knowing what it is....the author, I say, has 
not branched his poem into excressenccs of 
episode, or prolixities of digression ; it is neither 
variegated with diversity of unmeaning similitudes, 
nor glaring with the varnish of unnatural me- 
taphor. The whole is plain and uniform ; so- 
much so indeed-, that I should hardly be surprised 
if some morose readers were to conjecture, that 
the poet had been thus simple rather from ms 
cessity than choice ; that he had been restrained not 
so much by chastity of judgment# as sterility of; 
imagination. 
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Nay, some there may be perhaps, who will dis- 
pute his claim to the title of an Epic Poet; and 
will endeavour to degrade him even to the rank of 
a ballad-monger. But I, as his commentator, will 
contend for the dignity of my author and will 
plaihly demonstrate his poem to be an Epic Poem . 
agreeable to the example of all poets, and the con- 
sent of all critics heretofore. 

First, it is universally agreed, that an Epic Poem 
should have three component parts ; a beginnings a 
middle , and an end;*... secondly, it is allowed, that 
it should have one grand action , or main design , to 
the forwarding of which, all the parts of it should 
directly or indirectly tend; and that this design 
should be in some measure consonant with, and 
conducive to, the purposes of morality thi i d- 

ly, it is indisputably settled, that it should have a 
Hero. I trust that in none of these points the 
poem before us will be found deficient. There are 
other inferior properties, which I shall consider in 
due order. 

Not to keep ' » • readers longer in suspence, the 
subject of the poem is 44 The Reformation of the 
Knave of Hearts .*' It is not improbable, that some 
may object to me that a Knave is an unworthy 
Hero of an Epic Poem; that a hero ought to be 
all that is great and good. The objection is fri- 
volous. The greatest work of this kind that the 
world has ever produced, has The 44 Devil'* for its 
Hero : and supported as my author is by so great 
a precedent, I contend that his Hero is a very 
decent Hero ; and especially as he has the ad- 
vantage of Milton's, by reforming at the end, is 
evidently entitled to a competent share of cele- 
brity. 

I shall now proceed to the more immediate ex- 
amination of the poem in its different parts. The 
beginning, say the critics, ought to be plain and 
simple ; neither embellished with the flowers of 
poetry: nor turgid with pomposity of diction. In 
this how exactly does our author conform to the 
established opinion! he begins thus, 

44 The queen of Hearts 
44 She made some Tarts”.... 

Can any thing be more clear! more natural! more 
agreeable to the true spirit of simplicity ! Here 
are no tropes,. ...no figurative exprcssions,....not 
even so much as an invocation to the muse. He 
does not detain his readers by any needless cir- 
cumlocution; by unnecessarily informing them, 
what he is going to sing; or still more unnecessa- 
rily enumerating what he is not going to sing : but 
^ according to the precepts of Horace, 

in medias res, 

Non secus ac notas, auditorem rapit, 

That is, he at once introduces us, and sets us on 
the most easy and familiar footing imaginable, with 
her Majesty of Hearts, and interests us deeply in 
her domestic concerns. But to proceed, 

44 The Queen of Hearts 
44 She made some Tarts, 

44 All on a summer's day.** 

Here indeed the prospect brightens, and we are 
led to expect some liveliness of imagery, some 
warmth of poetical colouring;.... but here is no 

such thing There is no task more difficult to a 

poet, than that of Rejection. Ovid , among the 
ancients, and Dry den, among the moderns, were 
perhaps the most remarkable for the want of it. 
The latter from the haste in which he generally 
produced his compositions, seldom paid much at- 
tention to the 44 lima labor,'* 44 the labour of cor- 
rection,” and seldom therefore rejected the assis- 
tance of any idea that presented itself. Ovid, not 
content with catching the leading features of any 
scene or character’ indulged himself in a thousand 
minutx of description, a thousand puerile pret- 
tinesses, which were in themselves uninteresting, 
and took oft' greatly from the effect of the whole; 
as the numberless suckers, and straggling branches 
of a lruit- tree, if permitted to shcot out unre- 


strained, while they are themselves barren and 
useless, diminish considerably the vigour of the 
parent stock. Ovid had more genius, but less 
judgment than Virgil; Dryden more imagination, j 
but less correctness than Pope; had they not been 
deficient in these points, the former would cer- 
tainly have equalled, the latter infinitely outshone . 

the merits of his countryman Our Author was 

undoubtedly possessed of that power which they 
wanted; and was cautious not to indulge too fur j 
the sallies of a lively imagination. Omitting 
therefore any mention of..^su!try Sirius,.. ..silvan 
shade,. ...sequestered glade,. ...verdant hills,.. ..purl- 
ing rills, mossy mountains, gurgling foun- 
tains,.... Sec. &c he simply tells us that it was 

46 All on a Summer's Day." For my own part, I 
confess that I find myself rather flattered than 
disappointed; and consider the poet as rather payr 
ing a compliment to the abilities of his readers, 
than baulking their expectations. It is certainly a 
great pleasure to see a picture well painted; but it 
is a much greater to paint it well oneself. This 
therefore I look upon as a stroke of excellent ma- 
nagement in the poet. Here every reader is at 
liberty to gratify his own taste; to design for him- 
self just what sort of Summer's Day" he likes best; 
to choose his own scenery ; dispose his lights and j 
shades as he pleases; to solace himself with a ri- 
vulet, or a horse-pond, ....a shower, or a sun-beam, 
....a grove, or a kitchen garden, according to his 
fancy. How much more considerate this, than if 
the poet had, from an affected accuracy of descrip- 
tion, thrown us into an unmannerly perspiration 
by the hert of the atmosphere; forced us into a 
landscape of his own planning, with perhaps a pal- 
try good-for-nothing zephyr or two, and a limited 
quantity of wood and water—.All this Ovid would 
undoubtedly have done. Nay, to use the expres- 
sion of a learned brother-commentator, 44 quovis pig - 
nore decertem'* 44 I would lay any wager,” that he 
would have gone so far as to tell us what the tarts 
were made of ; and perhaps wandered into an epi- 
sode on the art of preserving cherries. But our poet, 
above such considerations, leaves every reader So 
choose his own ingredients, and sweeten them to 
his own liking; wisely foreseeing, no doubt, that 
the more palatable each had rendered them lo his 
own taste, the more he would be affected at their 
approaching loss. 

4 ‘ All on a Summer's Day.” 

I cannot leave this line without remarking, that 
one of the Scribleri, a descendant of the famous 
Martinus, has expressed his suspicions of the text 
being corrupted here, and proposes, instead of 
44 All on" reading 44 Alone," alledging, in favour 
of this alteration, the effect of solitude in raising 
the passions. But Htccius Doctius, a High Dutch 
commentator, one nevertheless well versed in Bri- 
tish literature, in a note of his usual length and 
learning, lias confuted the arguments of Scriblerus. 
In support of the present reading, he quotes a pas- 
sage from a poem written about the same period 
with our author’s, by the celebrated Johannes 
Pastor *, entitled 44 An Elegiac epistle to the Turn - 
key of Newgate," wherein the gentleman declares, 
that rather indeed in compliance with an old cus- 
tom, than to gratify any particular wish of his own, 
he is going 

44 All hanged for to be 

44 Upon that fatal T)bum tree.”.... * 

Now as nothing throws greater light on an au- 
thor, than the concurrence of a contemporary 
writer, I am inclined to be of Hiccius ' opinion, 
and to consider the 44 All" as an elegant expletive, 
or, as he more aptly phrases it 44 elegans explcti- 
vum." The passage, therefore must stand thus, 

4 * The Queen of Hearts 

“ She made some tarts 

44 All on a Summers Day.” 

* More commonly known, 1 believe, by the appellation 
of Jack bhepkccd. 


And thus ends the first part, or beginning; which 
is simple and unembcllishcd ; opens the subject 
in a natural and easy manner; excites, but does 
not too far gratify our curiosity: for a reader of 
accurate observation may easily discover, that the 
Hero of the Poem has not, as yet, made his appear* 
ance. 

1 could not continue my examination at pre- 
sent tli rough the whole of this poem, without far 
exceeding the limits of a single paper. I have 
therefore divided it into two; but shall not delay 
the publication of the second to another week.—* 
us that, besides breaking the connection of cri- 
ticism, would materially injure the unities of the 
Poem. 

Servetur ad imum, 

Qualis ab incepto proccsserit, et sibi constet. 

HORA C*. 

From bis frst entrance, to the closing scare, 

Let him one equal character maintain. 

FRAKCIS. 

Having thus gone through the first part, or 
beginning of the poem, we may naturally enough, 
proceed to the consideration of the second. 

The second part, or middle, is the proper place 
for bustle and busines; for incident and adven- 
ture. 

44 The Knave of Heart* 

• 4 He stole those tarts.” 

Here attention is awakened ; and our whole 
souls are intent upon the first appearance of the 
Hero. Some readers may perhaps be offended 
at his making his entre in so disadvantageous a 
character as that of a thief. To this I plead prece- 
dent. 

The Hero of the Iliad, as I observed in a for- 
mer paper, is made to lament very pathetically, 
....that 44 life is not like all other possessions, to 
44 be acquired by theft.”....A reflection, in my 
opinion, evidently shewing, that, if he did refrain 
from the practice of this ingenious art, it was not 
from want of an inclination that way. We may 
remember too, that in Virgil’s poem, almost the 
first light in which the pious iEneas appears to us, is 
a deer-stealer; nor is it much excuse for him, that 
the deer were wandering without keepers ; for 
however he might, from this circumstance, have 
been unable to ascertain whose property they 
were; he might, I think, have been pretty well 
assured that they were not his. 

Having thus acquitted our Hero of misconduct, 
by the example of his betters I proceed to what 
I think the master-stroke of the poet. 

44 The Knave of Hearts 
44 He stole those Tarts, 

44 And.. ..took them... quite away!!” 

Here, whoever has an ear for harmony, and a 
heart for feeling, must be touched! There is a 
desponding melancholy in the run of the last Kne! 
an air of tender regret in the addition of 44 epiitt 
away!" a something so expresssive of irrecoverable 
loss! so forcibly intimating the 44 Ah nunquam re- 
dttura l" 44 They never can return!” in short, 
such an union of sound and sense, as we rarely, it 
ever meet with in any author, ancient or modern. 
Our feelings are all alive... .but the poet, wisely 
dreading that our sympathy with the injured 
Queen might alienate our affections ‘from bis hero, 
contrives immediately to awaken our fears for 
him, by telling us, that 
44 The King of Heart* 

44 Call’d for those Tarts,”.... 

We are all conscious of the fault of our hero* 
and all tremble with him, for the punishment 
which the enraged monarch may inflict; 

44 And beat the Knave full sore!” 

The fatal blow is struck! We cannot but re- 
joice that guilt is justly punished, though we sym- 
pathize with the guilty object of punishment*. 
Here Scriblerus, who, b£ the bye, is very fond of 
making unnecessary alterations, proposes reading- 
44 Score instead of “ sore'j meaning thereby to 
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particularize) that the beating bestowed by this 
monarch, consisted of twenty stripes. But this 
proceeds from his ignorance of the genius of our 
language; which does not admit of such an ex- 
pression as u lull score,” but would require the 
insertion of the particle u a,” which cannot be, on 
account ©f the metre. And this is another great 
artifice of the poet : by leaving the quantity of 
beating indeterminate, he gives every reader the 
liberty to administer it, in exact proportion to the 
sum of indignation which he may have conceived 
against his kero; that by thus amply satisfying 
their resentment, they may be the more easily re- 
conciled to him afterwards. 

44 The King of Hearts 
44 Call’d for those Tarts, 

14 And beat the Knave full sore !** 

Here ends the second part, or middle of the 
poem; in which we see the character, and exploits 
of the hero , pourtrayed with the hand of a mas- 
ter. 

Nothing now remains to be examined, but the 
third part, or end. In the end, it is a rule pretty 
well established, that the work should draw to- 
wards a conclusion, which our author manages 
thus. 

44 The Knave of Hearts 
44 Brought back those Tarts.'* 

Here every thing is at length settled ; the theft 
is compensated ; the tarts restored to their right 
owner; and Poetical Justice , in every respect, 
strictly, and impartially administered. 

We may observe, that there is nothing in 
which our poet has better succeeded, than in 
keeping up an un remitted attention in his readers 
to the main instruments, the machinery of his 
poem, viz. The Tarts; insomuch, that the 
aforementioned Scriblerus has sagely observed, that 
44 he can’t tell, but he doesn’t know, but the tarts 
44 may be reckoned the heroes of the poem.” 
Scriblerus , though a man of learning, and fre- 
quently right in his opinion, has here certainly 
hazarded a rash conjecture. His arguments are 
overthrown entirely by his great opponent, Hie - 
crus, who concludes, by triumphantly asking, 
44 Had the tarts been eaten, how could the poet 
44 have compensated for the loss of his heroes ?” 

We are now come to the denouement , the setting 
all to rights: and our poet, in the management of 
his moral, is certainly superior to his great ancient 
predecessors. The moral of their fables, if any 
they have, is so interwoven with the main body of 
their work, that in endeavouring to unravel it, we 
should tear the whole. Our author has very pro- 
perly preserved his whole and entire for the end 
of his poem, where he complcats his main design, 
the reformation of his hero, thus, 

4 And vow’d he’d steal no more.* 

Having in the course of his work, shewn the 
bad effects arising from theft, he evidently means 
this last moral reflection, to operate with his 
readers as a gentle and polite dissuasive from 
stealing. 

44 The Knave of Hearts 
44 Brought back those Tarts, 

44 And vow’d he’d steal no more!** 

Thus have I industriously gone through the se- 
veral parts of this wonderful work; and clearly 
proved it, in every one of these parts, and in all 
ofthem together, to be a due and proper Epic Poem; 
and to have as good a right to that title, from 
its adherence to prescribed rules, as any of the ce- 
lebrated master-pieces of antiquity. And here I 
cannot help again lamenting, that, by not know- 
ing- the name of the author, I am unable to twine 
our laurels together; and to transmit to posterity 
the mingled praises of genius, and judgment: of 
the poet, and his commentator. 


THE POET FOLIO, 

MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE PORT POLIO. 

(FROM LITERARY LEISURE.) 

I presume it is in literature, as in all other 
modes of amusement and employment which oc- 
cupy the time and talents of the various actors on 
this great theatre of human life, the important 
personages who represent the kings ancl heroes 
of the drama, look clown with contempt on those 
petty actors who personate servants and messen-, 
gers ; while he, whose most exalted business is 
to deliver a letter with a respectful bow, despises 
most cordially the whole gang of scenc-shifters and 
candle-snufFers. 

In other departments of life the same gradations 
prevail as amongst 44 the abstract and brief chroni- 
cles of the time.”....A merchant, whose vessels are 
forwarded to their destined ports by every wind 
that blows, who sees on his tabic the produce of 
die Eastern and Western Indies, and who can 
jocosely boast of his farms in either hemisphere, 
casts a supercilious eye on the industrious trader, 
who subsists by retailing these valuable commodi- 
ties :....he, in turn, thinks commerce degraded by 
those petty dealers who preside over a chandler’s 
shop; while the chandler’s shop-keeper contemns 
the travelling pedlar, whose whole possessions arc 
contained in a portable pack. 

Thus it is, one universal chain of subordination 
pervades the whole of society, and the connecting 
links are not more easily distinguishable in the 
gradations from a monkey to Sir Isaac Newton, 
than in every particular class and order into which 
the human species is reducible. Authors, no 
doubt, preserve the same proportionable distinc- 
tions; and the important compiler of a folio scoffs 
at the witling, whose labours cr.n be comprised in 
an octavo or duodecimo; while he, who arrives 
at the dignity of a bound book, however small, 
derides the fugitive efforts of a periodical writer. 
All orders of men, however, are ingenious at find- 
ing their own inferiors. Thus even a diurnal or 
weekly essayist may fancy himself superior to the 
nurseling of the muses, who ventures an occasional 
sonnet into a Magazine, or who sends an unfledged 
elegy to flutter in a newspaper. 

There is, however, a class of writers, for whom 
it would be difficult to find an appropriate station 
....men who occasionally display in small compo- 
sitions, every talent requisite to adorn the sub- 
limest....who are capable of involving an appa- 
rently clear subject in metaphorical obscurity, or 
of adorning a barren one with all the graces of 
poetry... .some who, in the compass of twelve or 
fourteen lines, display a copious command of words, 
and a perfect knowledge of the beauties of lan- 
guage ;....others who, satisfied with the intrinsic 
merit of the subject of their labours, content 
themselves with displaying its utility in specific 
terms of elegant and affecting simplicity. 1 have 
myself bestowed infinite attention on the compo- 
sitions of this class of authors. To describe half 
the merits I have discovered in them, would fill 
a folio of no common size. Let not, therefore, 
tjiese my worthy brethren suppose, that because 
my essays, small as they are, are more bulky than 
their’s, I rashly imagine myself their superior. 
No! no! I am too good a judge of intellectual 
merit.... I know wit is not to be appreciated by 
weight or bulk; and there is often more talent 
displayed in a composition of four or five lines, 
than in the most ponderous volume industry ever 
compiled. It is to rescue this class of writers 
from unmerited neglect that I now draw my quill; 
....and though I may not enumerate many of those 
productions which have so often afforded me de- 
light and instruction, let not those who are over- 
looked, attribute that circumstance to my blind- 
ness to their merits, but rather let them with me, 
candidly lament the narrow limits of my paper* 


which will not allow of my extending my com- 
mendations* 

la those diurnal repositories of intelligence, 
politics, wit, scandal, and erudition, which form 
the delight of a true-born Englishman, which give 
the highest zest to his morning meal, and enable 
him to decide on the character of his mind for 
the ensuing day, by the account they give of the 
complexion of public affairs, there is usually a 
certain number of columns set apart for the valu- 
able essays I allude to, which are, in general, 
perused only by a set of readers who look less for 
the wit, humour, sarcasm, or learning, than for 
the solid information they contain. Nay, it is often 
uttered as'a reproach to a pains-taking reader of a 
newspaper, that he studied every advertisement in 
it. Henceforth beware, ye shallow critics, how 
ye dart the arrows of ridicule at a study of so 
much importance. The advertisements! do they 
not contain the most interesting intelligence of 
the whole paper? May not every man and every 
woman find means to satisfy every want, every 
wish they may form and many they would never 
otherwise have thought of forming, if they will 
but peruse the advertisements? Are not bache- 
lors there invited to the possession of most admira- 
ble wives? Are not spinsters courted to accept of 
unobjectionable men for husbands? Are not the 
peculiar qualifications requisite for a friend most 
accurately described in one of them, by a profound 
philosopher, who would not trust his own judg- 
, ment in the selection of so important an acquisi- 
tion, but who, making known to mankind at large 
the peculiar temper and qualities which would 
secure his friendship, waited with exemplary pa- 
tience till the man whom the cap fitted, came, and 
sought the invaluable treasure. I doubt not but 
this admirable plan met with the desired success, 
and was amply rewarded. I have not been able 
to discover whether the advertiser was recom- 
pensed for his exertions ; but by the cessation of 
the advertisement, after having for some time 
courted the attention of the public by the word 
friendship in large letters, I presume it was at 
length crowned with fruition. 

I think I recollect but one instance in well-attest- 
ed history, of any thing similar to this laudable 
attempt ; and in that instance the event was equal 
to the merit of the means. I allude to the wise 
method taken by the king’s son ; of chusing for his 
wife that lady whose foot would go into the little 
glass slipper of which he was enamoured. No 
doubt the proclamation, by which he invited all the 
females of his dominions to try to obtain the crown 
by submitting to the appointed test, must have been 
worded like the advertisement I have pointed at. 

I am sorry I have not a copy of it at hand, that I 
might present my readers with a specimen of so 
useful a composition. But there are others with 
which I can gratify their curiosity; one in parti- 
cular, which ought to be more universally circulat- 
ed than any common newspaper can be capable of 
doing: and I trust these lucubrations of mine will 
give to the author that celebrity he so justly 
deserves. 

The piece I am going to lay before my readers 
is, I will just premise, founded on the most phi- 
lanthropical and patriotical principles; and I have 
ever observed that those two admirable qualities, 
when genuine, do ever go hand in hand, and are 
the usual concomitants of distinguished talents and 
deep research. But I will expatiate no longer, 
but instantly proceed to the advertisement itself. 

SAKE WALKING IN FROSTY WEATHER. 

“ In consequence of many accidents that have 
happened, by persons falling in walking in frosty 
weather, J. Cooke, of Exeter, saddler, has studied 
a safe remedy, by reviving and improving the 
American creeper, to be applied underneath ladies’ 
or gentlemen’s shoes with a buckle and strap.... 
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The creeper has two branches of iron to catch, and 
prevent entire sliding: they have been tried by 
ladies and gentlemen who have walked miles at 
ease with them, and they arc recommended by the 
faculty. The price is only 2s. 6d. a pair....no- 
thing adequate to the expense of a broken leg!.... 
and as the thermometer stands low, the frosty 
weather may continue«*..Should his majesty’s 
troops want them, they shall be rendered at Is. 6d. 
a pair to them. 

44 N. B. As J. Cooke makes his business his 
study, lie can employ his workmen in the slackest 
Season by some invention of improvement for the 
public good. Any article for the Spring, summer, 
autumn, or winter, can he had at his shop as 
modern as at any saddler’s in London, as he deals 
with the very same loriners, curriers, and saddle- 
tree-makers as they do; and if the same oil is 
afforded, his lamp can burn as well as their’s.... 
He intends sending their majesties and the royal 
family these creepers, and, not forgetting the sal- 
vation of this kingdom, to the right honourable 
prime minister, to support him in all weathers.... 
irs his ways and means are just.” 

Not the most superficial reader can peruse the 
foregoing composition, without being struck with 
the various good and benevolent qualities of the 
heart displayed by J. Cooke ; his general philan- 
thropy and attention to the good of the public, 
awakened by witnessing many melancholy acci- 
dents occasioned by walking in frosty weather. 
He could not hope so to reform mankind as to con- 
fine them to their houses during the continuance of 
the frost, particularly, as it appeared, from the 
state of tiie thermometer, likely to endure a con- 
siderable time; he therefore humanely studied for 
a safe remedy, and appears, so great is the force 
of example, to have communicated the fervour of 
fcis benevolent zeal even to the faculty. 

Inimical to their interests as must have been 
the recommendation of these American creepers, 
they have laudably conspired with J. Cook to in- 
duce the public to adopt them ; for I cannot, in 
this instance, submit to the opinion of Aunt Pris- 
cilla, that this apparent candour of the faculty is, 
in fact, no commendation at all of this invention of 
J. Cooke’s, since she cannot suppose that any set 
of men can be so liberal as to advise the adoption 
of methods which would efFectully deprive them 
of so beneficial a branch of practice, as arises from 
fractured limbs and broken sculls, occasioned by 
falling in frosty weather. 

The force ©i argument with which Mr. Cooke 
recommends his creepers, is at once clear to every 
comprehension, and demonstrated with mathe- 
matical precision. The inadequacy of the expense 
attending the first purchase of these useful articles, 
to that arising from a broken leg, the merest tyro 
in arithmetic can calculate* The loyalty and pub- 
lic spirit he evinces in sending them to the royal 
j&mily and to the right honourable prime minister, 
can never be too warmly extolled ; but it now re- 
mains for me to praise the language and style of 
this small composition. It is p. perfect example 
of the middle style, not rising to the ponderous 
sublimity of Johnson, nor sinking into the fami - 1 
liar vulgarity which debases many modern writ- 
ings; not disdaining the aid of metaphor to illus- 
trate and adorn his subject, yet not fetching such 
ornament from any obscure or distant topics; but, 
as his essay was intended to meet tlui eye, and 
speak to the understanding of his countrymen of 
all descriptions, adopting the domestic, yet expres- 
sive allusion to a lamp. 

Nor does Mr. Cooke, with the false modesty of 
many modern writers, fastidiously conceal his ac- 
quaintance with that book, to deserve whose ex- 
pressions is the highest of all praise. I cannot 
indeed but approve of the propriety with which he 
applies to the prime minister, one of the few 
phrases from tiiat book| which can with any jus- 


| tice be used in a public sense; but, happily, this 
I is the concluding sentence of Mr. Ccoks’s adver- 
tisement. He felt, no doubt, with the nice discri- 
mination of an author, that he could rise no higher 
in the scale of sublimity, and lie had the judgment 
to avoid an anti-climax. 

To one other performance of this kind I beg 
next to call the attention of my readers; though, 
from the singular modesty with which it is intro- 
duced, it scarcely arrests the eye in the same 
planner as more splendid advertisements. It does,- 
however, sufficiently partake of their nature to 
be pronounced to belong to that class of writings; 
and I shall not scruple to declare it one of their 
brightest specimens, though simply called 

A HINT. 

44 Any person nicely sensible, irritable, hypo- 
chondrical, hysterical;. ...or who, again, is dyspep- 
tic, hepatical, splenetic, gouty, paralytic, rheuma- 
tic, of an evil habit of body, scorbutic, asthmatic, 
dropsical, corpulent, bloated, yellow, flabby, ....or 
otherwise, thin, dry, and rigid; who (harassed 
with spasms, cramps, wind, hickups, belchings, 
acidity, distracting dreams, depressing thoughts, 
and sleepless nights) is uneasy, anxious, low, wan- 
dering, dissatisfied; who without being able to 
present an adequate cause or reason, fears fever 
of the nerves, and derangement of their functions; 
and who, thence, dreads to become excors, orbus, 
and expes, may, with the utmost confidence and 
freedom, relate his (or her) case, in detail, to Mr. 
Rymer, surgeon and apothecary, at Reigate, Sur- 
rey, for advice, and ( Deo lubentc et juvante ) relief. 
Letters may be sent, post free....See Mr. Rymer’s 
tract, price Is. upon indigestion, hypochondria- 
cism, gout, &c. sold by Evans, Paternoster- Row ; 
at No. 29, Haymarket; No. 87, Fleet-street; and 
No. 63, Bishopsgatc-street within; where may be 
had, by the same author, 4 Physiological Conjec- 
tures relative to certain Functions of the Animal 
Economy,’ price one shilling.” 

All compositions, of whatever size and extent, 
usually bear upon the face of them one prevailing 
characteristic. As that of Mr. Cooke’s adver- 
tisement was philanthropy and patriotism, no one 
can hesitate in pronouncing this to bear the stamp 
of peculiar modesty. I own I am myself more 
immediately struck with traits of moral character 
than with indications of talent; and therefore per- 
haps it is that I am more delighted with the sin- 
gular humility of Mr. Rymer’s address, than with 
his unequalled display of erudition. 

In the first place, not to dwell on the delicacy 
with which he cohlents himself to hint to his coun- 
trymen the service he may do them, rather than to 
compel their attention by those traps so easily seen 
through, how guarded is the tenor of his expres- 
sions! The affiicted may apply to him for advice, 
and....for relief; they may apply, but he makes no 
pompous promises of acquiescence. He does not 
even boast of his talents. He also kindly permits 
those who are willing to become his patients, to 
sepd their letters post-free; and for the cer- 
tainty ef this privilege, refers them to his 44 Tract 
on Indigestion, Hypochondriucism, &c.” He does 
not even tell them that the above-mentioned Tract 
will confirm their opinion of his medical know- 
ledge....he merely introduces the mention of it, 
to prove that letters may be sent post-free. 

The title of his other Tract is another instance 
of his singular modesty. He calfo it 44 Physiologi- 
cal Conjectures.” Tnis is indeed candour. Many 
modern infidels have endeavoured to decry the 
system of medicine for its pretended infallibility. 
Mr. Rymer here overturns that opposition from 
its foundation, by styling his opinions conjectures ; 
but charmed as 1 am with the author's modesty, 
candour, and docility, I must not omit to notice 
the blaze of erudition with which he dazzles his 
readers. The catalogue of diseases is so learnedly 
written, th&t it cannot but enchant the sapient, and 


astonish the unknowing. The elegant conciseness 
and laconic energy of the diction are wonderful, 
and prove his intimate acquaintance with his own 
language, while his quotations sufficiently evince 
his familiarity with the Latin. Of Greek he 
avoided making any display.... he is not a man to 
affect parade. I cannct forbear remarking that 
he has, through the whole of this most perfect 
little essay, made the roost uncommon selection 
of well-adapted terms. He has also judiciously 
classed and divided his disorders, and heightened 
the effect of his diction by the use of contrast. 
| He has most accurately and impressively described 
the alarming and uneasy symptoms which afflict 
I so many patients, who are ill without being 44 able 
to present an adequate cause or reason and hat 
furnished them with specific expressions, by which, 
hereafter, they may more fully state what it is 
they fear. 

If any ill-natured critic should observe, that be 
ought not to have used Latin words for this pur- 
poses since many honest English patients may by 
this means he prevented from understanding their 
own alarms, I can only say that I doubt not but 
Mr. Rymer had good reason for what he did; 
and I would adf ise him to adopt the well-known an- 
swer ofthe philosopher to the man who inquired what 
he had got hidden under his cloak.... 44 I carry it 
there,” replied the sage, 44 that you may not know. 1 ’* 

THE FARRAGO.* 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Hit tetura quiet , et netcitt fallere vita 
Divet oputn variorum ; bic latit otiafvtdu, 

Spelunc <r, vivique incut, bic frighia Tempt 
Mugit usque bourn, molletque tub or bore stmxi. 

Vina. Georgicorujc, Lib. u. 

Here easy quiet, a secure retreat, 

A harmless life, that knows not how to cheat. 

With home-bred plenty the rich owner bless. 

And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 

Unvex'd with quarrels, undisturbed with neisc 
The Country King, his peaceful realm enjoys: 

Cool grots and living lakes, the flowery pride 
Of meads and streams, that through the valley glide; 
And shady grove#, that easy sleep invite. 

And, after toilsome days, a sweet repose at night. 

Dr yd**. 

Here peace is thine, and life, that knows no change* 

And various wealth in Nature's boundless range. 

The grot, the living fount, the umbrageous glade. 

And sleep on banks of moss beneath the shade. 

SoiHERY. 

The courtly reader of these essays, will readily ac- 
knowledge, that they have not. ...a tott/i air. ScQues- 
tered in a hamlet from 4< the busy hum of 
and knowing but little of the world, except from 
the map over my chimney, I allude chiefly to niral 
events, and the scenes of my speculations sire natu- 
rally laid in the country. This is a formidable ob- 
jection to the Farrago, among those 41 in populous 
city pent,” who can relish no description so well as 
of streets and alleys. I sometimes regret for the 
sake of modish readers, that I have receded so fir 
from the sea-shore as to be incapable of narrating the 
vicissitudes of fashion, the length of a shoe-string, ot 
breadth of a bonnet. But the goed nalured will 
attribute my silence on these momentous topics no 
less to my situation, than to my choice. It is natural 
for a hermit to talk much of his cell, and for the 
water drinker, who, iu the words of Waller.... 

Rarely has the use 

Of the grape's surprising juice, 

to harrangue in praise of brdoks, and to deplore the 
mischief of w ine. Instead of the rustling of sBks> 
my rustical ears hear only the rustling of leaves, and 
the distant waterfall. A robin, whistling under my* 
window, wake sme at the dawn, instead of a sere- 
nade from the theatrical band ; and at the twilight 
hour, while city beaux are hurrying to hear the Sy- 
rens at a concert 44 utter dulcet breath,” the unifbim 
moan ofthe night-raven composes my solitary music. 

• Written originally in the country, but never bifuce 
publ ished. 
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One evening, last week, conformably to my usual 
custom, I drew my lamp to my bedside, and read, 
with rapture, that inimitable ode of Horace, in which 
he so poetically paints the landscape cf Italy, and 
the innoxious pleasures of the rural life. I slept 
and dreamed of Arcadia. My social robin carolled 
at the dawn. I rose and read Rousseau. There is 
so much of the enthusiasm of genius, in all the works 
of the citizen of Geneva, that his volumes are sel- 
dom closed, till the tremor of my nerves becomes 
insupportable. His eloquent letter in Eloisa, de- 
scriptive of his enchanting country, on the banks of 
the lake of Lausanne, 1 continued to peruse, till the 
sun, firing the tops of some old oaks in front of my 
window, warned me to walk before his beams should 
become oppressive. With spirits, light as air, I as- 
cended tire mountain, that overhangs the village in 
which I reside, and leaning against a rock, whose 
side had been chik-zled by time, and fashioned into a 
fantastic chair, 1 contemplated the magic of Nature. 
The prospect comprised all, which constitutes the 
perfection of landscape. Wood and water, broken 
and cultivated surface, 4 * hills umbered by shade, and 
rallies gleaming with the sun.” The spiral smoke 
rising from the peasants’ chimneys, the river of Con- 
necticut winding slowly to the ocean, the slender 
birches on the adverseban.k, surveyingtheirfairforms 
reflected in the water, and the whole country, in the 
bold phrase of Thomson, 44 unbounded, tossing in a 
flood of corn,” formed a scene, of which those who 
breathe the polluted air of cities have no conception. 

While busied in these rural contemplations, I 
had forgotten tliat the coflee, prepared by my maid 
Dorcas, was probably cold, as the usual breakfast 
hour had glided away. I, therefore, searched around 
for some cottage, where my solitary six-pence 
would purchase a bowl of milk, and a seat at 
the door. After walking over an acre or two of 
compacted brakes, which, in Fancy’s eye, appeared 
ranged in battalia, to oppose me, a winding path, 
fringed on each side by a strip of vivid green 
sward, conducted me to 44 a low roofed peasant’s 
nest.” A couple of flaxen headed little boys run 
rapidly to the door, and I had approached so near, 
that I could distinctly hear them warn their father 
of a strange gentleman’s approach, who, in their 
simple phrase, 44 looked a little crazy.** The propri- 
etor of the rural tenement, at whose entrance I 
stood, advan^d to meet and welcome me. lie was 
an old man. His rough hand, which grasped mine, 
had held the plough for fifty summers, and there 
was a warmth in the cordial shake, which ensued, 
worth more than all the ceremonious civility of 
those, who hold....a fan. I 44 sat in the sun, at his 
door,” and heard the narrative of the farmer’s life. 
From habit, as well as principle, agriculture was 
his profession. 44 The day,” continued the ho- 
nest ploughman, 44 that 1 was twenty-one, I mar- 
vietl that little, brown woman, whom you see yon- 
der, spinning in the shade, and settled in a hut, 
on this mountain. 1 remember the parson of the 
parish once said, in a sermon, that every man 
should be the builder of his own fortune. My only 
implements have been the ax and the plough; so 
you must not wonder, young gentleman, at the low- 
liness of my dwelling. When I went out to my 
first day’s work, I remember, that, 1 slept more 
soundly, under an old log, which partly shel- 
tered me from the night dew, than ever you could, 
on down. For I see, by the paleness of your cheeks, 
and the languor of your air, that you are wasted by 
cares, which consume, and that, amidst the blan- 
dishments of cities, and the roses of the feast, you 
have chased the fairies of pleasure, and drank 
wine, instead of milk. But, on these hills, Health 
and Husbandry are joint tenants with me and mine. 
1 labour through the week, and independency 
crowns my toil. On Sundays, 1 read a few books, 
which a brother, who died at college, bequeathed 
me ; and in one of them, which, it seem?, was com- 
posed many years ago, in old Rome, I learn, that, 
even the misers of those days would gladly ex- 


change their gold and care, for such a hut, as mine. 
You see, continued he, lending me to a gushing 
spring, that my wine flows from nature's press, pure 
ts the air we breath?. Half the dishes I taste, are 
filled from the beds in that garden, and, in the 
words of the farmer's ditty, 44 my ploughing, my 
sowing, my reaping and mowing,” are the spice by 
which those dishes are seasoned. 

To this simple narrative 1 listened with rapture, 
and wished that false philosophy had never induc- 
ed me to barter sylvan for city cares. After cor- 
dially thanking the aged peasant for his hospitality,* 
and repeating that, when I could extricate myself 
from the chains of care, I would again repose thy- 
self in his hermitage, and hear lessons from its 
benignant proprietor, the sun growing fiery, I wiped 
the dew from my forehead, and a tear of regret 
from my cheek, and pensively quitted the mountain. 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

RFOM *7/£ SHOP OP MESSRS . COLON AND SPONDEE. 

Nothing is more common than the disappoint- 
ment felt and expressed by those, who are eager 
to be introduced to an Author. Expectation hav- 
ing been highly raised, it is almost certain it will be 
mocked, lie, whose writings have pleased, dis- 
gusts us by his talk, and men are astonished to 
find him, who is so correct in his pages, so careless 
in his life. The admirer of a fine stile is Vexed 
that an author should descend to common topics 
and the ordinary phrase. The moralist grieves 
that any thing issues from the author’s mouth but 
the proverbs of Solomon. Some are chagrined 
that he is sullen, und others are offended by his 
loquacity. The ladies do not find him so hand- 
some as was expected, and the coxcombs discover 
that he is unfashionably dressed! On the differcr^e 
between an author’s talents in his closet and in com- 
pany, let us hear a sensible writer. 

I have seen men remarkably lively and well in- 
formed in conversation appear to great disadvantage 
on committing their thoughts to paper; and others 
who write learnedly, elegantly, politely, and aedte- 
ly, so dull and apparently so weak in conversation, 
as to be considered as unpleasant and unin- 
structive companions. I have observed this so 
often, as to be led to think, what may appear para- 
doxical, that a genius for writing and a genius for 
talking are different in their nature. 

It appears to me that superficial men talk most 
fluently, and, in mixed companies, most agreeably. 
They are usually gay and cheerful, for their spi- 
rits are not exhausted by deep thought, nor 
drawn from things before them by absence. But 
gaiety and cheerfulness give them, in the convivial 
hour, a grace w hich the profound scholar, who 
utters iiis thoughts with gravity and hesitation can 
seldom display. 

A man of a superficial mind and little genius 
has no diffidence arising from those delicacies and 
sensibilities, which often cruelly distress men of 
real ability. What he thinks, or has read, or 
heard he utters with the confidence of an oracle : 
ignorant of objections, and fearless of mistake. 
His confidence gives him credit. The company 
is always disposed to listen with attention when 
any man speaks with the assurance of undoubting 
conviction. Attention gives him additional spirits, 
and he begins to claim the greatest share of con- 
versation as his right, and at length, overpowers 
with volubility and emphasis the silent or gentle 
diffidence of modest merit. 

Ignorant and superficial admirers finding a 
voluble speaker just calculated for the meridian 
of their understandings are highly delighted with 
him as a companion, and cry him up as a prodigy 
of parts and abilities. 

Their voices uniting in his favour, procure him, 
perhaps, 9ome professional, or official employment, 
in which composition may be necessary. He 
writes ; and the wonder is no more. How are 
tht mighty fallen! Quantum mutatus! 


Applauded by a few, he ventures to publish, 
A fatal venture ! For he, who appeared in con- 
versation a giant, becomes, w hen approached in 
the closet, a pigmy or a Lilliputian. 

1 wish to prevent the hasty formation of the 
idea of a man’s intellectual talents or genius solely 
from his pleasantness or vivacity as a companion. 
Constant experience proves it to be a fallacious 
criterion. Men of great thoughts, solid judgment, 
and well digested learning are able indeed to speak 
to great advantage o n great occasions; but they are 
not sufficiently interested in trifling, or ordinary 
company; and without pride, fcr any intention to 
slight, naturally retreat from nonsense or levity to 
the pleasant indulgence of their own contempla- 
tions; therefore, they say but little in such com- 
pany, and that little often from civility rather than 
because they are struck with what passes, or im- 
pelled to speak by the interesting nature of the 
question, or the manner in which it is discussed. In 
the meantime, a feather will tickle and excite a fool. 

It is wrong therefore, I conclude to form a deci- 
sive opinion of a man’s professional abilities, from 
what appears in common conversation. The 
only true criterion is the exercise of those abilities 
in some act of his profession. I judge of the 
companion in company, but of the lawyer’s abilities 
at the bar or from his written opinion; of the cler- 
gyman’s from the pulpit or the press; of the phy- 
sician’s from the / epeated success of his actual prac- 
tice ; judge of the merchant from his punctuality 
and payments , from his behaviour on the mart, and 
not from his volubility at the cofiec-house. 

It is an erroneous judgment, which is often form- 
ed of children, as well as men, when those are sup- 
posed to have the best parts, who talk most. Ex- 
cessive garrulity is certainly incompatible with 
solid thinking, and is the mark of that volatile 'and 
superficial turn, which, dwelling upon the sur- 
faces of things, never penetrates deeply enough to 
make any valuable discoveries. But, as no rule is 
without exceptions, some great thinkers, it must 
be confessed, have also been great talkers. 

No man can unite in himself every excellence* 
Jle, who excels as a pleasant and lively companion, 
may be deficient in judgment, in accuracy, in a 
power of attention and labour; and he, who excels 
in these, may want the versatility, the gaiety, the 
cheerfulness, which are necessary to render the 
communication of ideas in a mixed society, agree- 
able. Men associate in the convivial hour of lei- 
sure, from their professional or commercial employ- 
ment, more for the sake of passing their time with 
ease, and even mirth, than of being improved, or 
lessoned by the sage remarks of austere philosophy. 

Addison, who could write so agreeably on all 
subjects, was not an entertaining companion, unless 
the circle was select. Johnson loved company, 
because he found himself attended to in it, as an 
oracle of taste and wisdom; but he could not be 
said to possess companionable agrement • His cha- 
racter ensured him respect, previously to his speak- 
ing, and what lie said, justified it; for it was origi- 
nal and solid ; his authoritative tone and manner 
compelled acquiescence, even if conviotion was cot 
produced; but after all, he was not what the world 
calls a pleasant companion. Some of his contem- 
poraries of far inferior merit, and more circum- 
scribed icputation, diffused joy and information 
wherever they went, and were beloved, at the 
same time that they were admired. They have 
also written books, but their books are not to be com- 
pared to Johnson’s. Their books were forgotten 
or despised, even While their conversation was 
sought and enjoyed by all ranks of people. 

But, as universal excellence is desirable, it seems 
right, that men should labour to supply every de- 
fect, and, therefore, I wish writers to cultivate the 
art and habits of conversation, and talkers, on the 
other hand, to obtain the solidity and accuracy of 
writers; and thus the advantage derived to hc&rera 
ahd readers will be augmented.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

M*. Oldschool, 

[About three years since, in the course of a journey up the 
lakes, i had the pleasure, at Detroit, of becoming ac 
quainted with a gentleman, who had travelled much 
among the different Indian nations, and understood the 
languages of several of them : from him I received an ac- 
count, of which the following is a copy. I think it very 
curious, and worthy of preservation in your entertaining 
miscellany. 

H. 

According to your request, sir, of yesterday, I 
sendyou the songofaChippeway Indian, composed 
on leaving his mistress, to go against a large party 
of the Ottagamies, that had attacked his nation. 
What his fate was I am unable to inform you. 

I send you also a bad translation, in which much 
of the strength of the original is lost. I would have 
sent it in plain prose, in which I could have done it 
more justice, but your observation, that u a song in 
one language, ought to be a song in another,” in- 
duces me to give it you in its present form. The 
Indian songs, however, have neither the rhythm 
of the English, French, See. nor the measure of the 
Greek and Latin poetry: but their language is 
strong and impressive. They are dictated by un- 
cultured nature, and are well calculated to call into 
action the passions of mankind in a rude state, as 
the images, with which, like the poetry of the Ori- 
entals, they abound, are mostly familiar to the 
senses. Their language, like the characters they 
use to write in, may be called hieroglyphical ; of 
this, you see instances in the speeches, madeby their 
chiefs, at the different treaties with the whites. They 
speak, for example, of the tree of peace, the chain of 
friendship, the hatchet of war; and, in like manner, 
when they declare war, a messenger is sent to their 
enemies, who, perhaps, without saying a word, de- 
livers them a hatchet or tomahawk , painted red , with 
the symbol of the nation (as a tortoise, buck, 
marked on it. When they sue for peace, a band 
#f wampum is sent. 

The pronunciation and length of their words, ren- 
der it difficult to confine them to any measure ; but 
still a choice is much attended to, in the formation 
of their songs, which are mostly epic, and few pos- 
sessed of the tenderness of the following. 

I remain, &c, 

Mohegon pichebo teskenekaw Matenah, maka- 
walah nepisli, saumaganosh 1 temante metoka, cau- 
lachec nepisli. 

Tauneendah mittah natchcmowee, edawlah wa- 
ftawkee, neremosa Matenah, natchewah Mohegon, 
Matenah nepish. 

Natchewah mawah, temaune saukokee, ctidau- 
lah ! commawin nantagetchemegaugh, towah ma- 
kawatah, tawawmissec. 

Katcheh ! nepish Matenah, tomatewatsaw Mohe- 
gon ; topawah matakceneh, topawah saukokee to- 
pawah. 

Katchekec Mohegon maneto petontee, Matcnch 
maneto semakawingosh, wakaw watsaw, tapin ko- 
oli saumaganosh. 

TRANSLATION. 

See, Matena, Mohegon flies 
At glory’s ardent call, 

Where, gash’d with wounds, the warrior dies, 
Yet triumphs in his fall. 

And if decreed my life to give, 

To keep our nation free, 

My Matena, my charmer, live 
For him, who died for thee l 


Ah ! live to hear thy lover’s name 
Prais’d for his patriot fire, 

And join the glorious song of fame, 
His warlike deeds inspire. 

So, when those eyes are clos’d in night, 
Shall great Mohegon prove, 

Renew’d the scenes of dear delight, 
Which taught him here to love. 

Katchekec* shall his shade convey, 
With thine to make it blest, 

Where, far beyond the western ray, 

The brave forever rest. 


SELECTED POETRY. 

[The following, gleaned from an old magazine, li a good 
description of the pensive pleasures of a lonely enthusiast.] 

While busy mortals crowd around 
The city, court and throne, 

Intent to see, and to be seen, 

To know and to be known ; 

I turn away, content I turn 
To sweet domestic bowers, 

And ponder how I best may spend 
My life’s few fleeting hours. 

The twinkling twilight oft I trace, 

Sometimes the dusky dawn, 

My steps unseen by human race, 

I love to be alone • 

Yet sure my thoughtful musing mind 
The social transport knows, 

Round many a friend these opening arms 
With extacy would close. 

Sure I could leave my couch by night, 

To serve my greatest foe ; 

And quit the brightest hour of joy, 

To wipe the tear of woe. 

*Tis giddy, trifling, vain parade 
My heart and mind disown, 

The endless buzz, by folly made; 

I love to be alone • 

Yet not averse, when duty calls, 

I leave my quiet sphere, 

And mingle in the walks of men, 

The walks of men are dear. 

I love the intellectual feast, 

Shar’d with the good and wise, 

Nor less the little temperate meal 
Simplicity supplies. 

I freely join the rustic throng, 

Licentious scenes unknown, 

With children play ; but ere ’lis long, 

I wish to be alone • 

But oh! while sorrow’s mingled cries 
Through earth’s fair vales resound, 

The ear of pensive fancy tries 
To catch the piercing sound; 

Her wishful eye surveys the shores, 

Where sable lovers part; 

His trembling limbs fell iron tears, 

Keen anguish breaks her heart. 

Oh ! could I aid this injur’d race, 

I’d seek their flaming zone, 

The white and sable tyrants face, 

Nor wish to be alone. 


• Katchekee is the name of a spirit, who, they believe, 
conveys tne warriors, who fall in the defence of their nation, 
tt a place of perpetual happiness ; where the sky is const ant-] 
ly unclouded, and where, under the shade of spreading trees, 
they taste delights, which, in tlteir former state, they were 
too weak to bear. The Supreme Spirit they call Katclie-ma-, 
neto r i. e. Governor of souls. 


And oh! for sweet sincerity 
The pensive muse shall guide! 

I feel the lonely lot of man 
Has happiness denied. 

Unblest is he that wanders o'er 
The varied paths of time, 

Without a kind and gentle maid, 
Companion of his prime; 

Good natur'd, gentle, kind and fair***. 

Were such a maid my own, 

Better with her my lot to share, 

Than live and die alone. 


[The suavity of the subsequent stanzas will sooth the 
ear of the poet, and the gallant may repeat them to 
himself.] 

FROM HAFEZ, THE PERSIAN POET* 

SOFTLY. 

Disguised last night I rush’d from home, 

To seek the palace of my soul ; 

I reached by silent steps the dome, 

And to her chamber softly stole. 

On a gay, various couch reclin’d, 

In sweet repose I saw the maid ; 

My breast, like aspens to the wind. 

To love’s alarums softly play’d. 

Two fingers then to half expanse, 

I trembling op’d with fear oppress'd ; 

With these I pull’d her veil askance, 

Then softly drew her to my breast. 

u Who art thou wretch ?” my angel cry r d, 
Whispering I said, thy slave, thy swain ; 

But hush my love, forbear to chide, 

Speak softly ^ lest some hear the strain. 

Trembling with love, with hope and fear, 

At length her ruby lips I press’d ; 

Sweet kisses oft....mellifluous....dear, 

Softly I snatch’d was softly blest. _ 

a O, let me" now inflamed I said, 

My idol clasp within these arms ; 

“ Remove the light," deep sigh’d the maid. 
Come, softly^ come, prevent alarms. 

Now by her side, with bliss I glow’d, 

Swift flew the night in am’rous play ; 

At length the morning’s herald crowVL*' 1 
When softly thence I bent my way. “ 


EPIGRAM. 

ON MR... .THE WINE MERCHANT. 

His cursed compounds while Balderdash vends, 
And brews his dear poisons for all his dear friends, 
No wonder they never can get him to dine; 

He’s afraid they’d oblige him to drink his own wine t 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR TEE PORT FOLIO . 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESq. 

No. XXIX. 

In bowers oflaurel, trimly dight. 

We will outwear the silent night; 

While Flora busy is to spread 
Her richest treasure on our bed. 

Sir Walter Raleign. 

Were be all the pleasures, 

That Fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 

When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns, 

£risk as the April buds, in primrose season. 

Milton’s Comus. 

It lias been a common custom among my prede- 
cessors in this department of composition, to relieve 
the dryness, orthe samenessof prose, by an occasional 
article of poetry. In this manner, many minor poems 
of celebrated authors, have been, without much pa- 
rade, ushered into life ; and I cannot help thinking, that 
a paper, thus variegated, will be considered, by the 
lovers of miscellany, as having fully answered the 
end of its being. In grave and scientific works, a 
departure from system offends ; but in the lucubra- 
tions of the desultory essayist, men look for varied 
hues, and fantastic combination. For comfort and 
Jbr use, the quaker simplicity of drab broad cloth, is 
chosen, but to please the giddy eye, and to add to 
holiday splendour, we spangle our drapery, and call 
on Iris for her most vivid colours. 

In the twenty -first number of this year’s Port Fo- 
lio, there occurs a prose version of a Persian madrigal 
In an extfactfrom the works of sir William Jones. 
The Editor expressed his hope, that P. D. a classical 
correspondent, would decorate this Persian beauty, 
•rith poetical ornaments. As this expectation was 
not realized, a new and volunteer translator has ap- 
peared ; and, without farther preface, we introduce 
pim to out readers. As he makes his bow gracefully, 
■nef expresses himself in the fluent diction of a well- 
Wed scholar, we are confident, that he will meet a 
g&fite and gracious reception. 

f Mu . Saunter, 

i* As jrour correspondent u P. D. M has not com- 
Eeci with your request, and the w ishes of your rea- 
jers, I send you a versification of one of your Per- 
bh translations ; which, if I remember right, is 
art of an ode of Hafiz. I would have attempted 
le others, but that I have too much diffidence to 
Iventure for in a path, that has been trodden by sir 
niliam Jones, and professor Carlyle. 

A ccotnpany ing this, are two others, from the 
K>k of Solomon ; which, however,- rather appear 
have been written by a fine, lively, and amorous 
rt, who, like Sappho, complains of her colour being 
too deep a shade. 

My intention was, merely to point out, by putting 
mxinto the same measure, the similarity between 


the poetry of the Persians, and that of Solomon. 
We find both frequently speaking in the female cha- 
racter; and very similar to some of the stanzas of 
the latter, is the following, from the Oriental Collec- 
tions, No. 3, page 204. “ My soul longs to clasp my 
beloved in my arms! I will put on my ornaments ; 

I will prepare the bed, and the garlands of flow r ers.” 
The stanzas of both have little, or no connection ; 
so that, you may, in general, take any one from the 
rest, or alter its position, without injury. The 
imagery, too, of both, is much the same ; though 
indeed, Solomon has some figures, wilder than any 
I have seen, in the translations from the Persian. 

When I turned to “ Solomon’s Songs,” I must 
confess, it was with somewhat of an inclination to 
versify them all; but that vanity, which induced me 
to think myselfequal to such a tasfc, was instantane- 
ously annihilated, on finding the fair one’s eyes 
compared to “ the fish-pools of Heshbon, by the 
gate of Bath-rabbim;” and her nose to the tower 
of Lebanon, which looketh towards Damascus.” 
This is a sublimity, to which I am perfectly con- 
scious of being unable to soar; I have, therefore, 
left it to those of happier genius, and contented my- 
self with selecting a few of the simplest stanzas 
from the first and second songs. 

o. 

\ 

FROM THE PERSIAN. 

The rose can never boast its sweet, 

Without the cheek of her I love^ 

Nor without wine, the cool retreat, 

Where gush the fountains in the grove. 

Nor walk along the fragrant bower, 

Nor in the garden gives delight; 

If in the calm and pensive hour, 

We miss the minstrel of the night. 

The cypress, dancing in the breeze, 

And flowers, by gentle Zephyr blown, 

Cannot, without her presence, please, 

Whose cheeks are like the tulip’s down. 

Nor does the presence of a maid, 

Whose lips each balmy sweet possess, 

In whom is either rose display’d, 

Delight, without the sweet caress. 

Sweet is the place, where roses grow. 

And sweet is wine, within the grove ; 

But yet, less sweet the roses glow, 

And wine, without the maid I love. 

Not all the pictures art can form, 

Not all, that Fancy can devise, + 

So much this am’rous bosom warm, 

As rosy cheeks, and radiant eyes. 

FROM THE FIRST SONG OF SOLOMON*. j 

O, clasp me in thy close embrace, 

And press those balmy lips to mine ! 

* Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth: for thy | 
love is sweeter than \vir;c. j 

1 am black, but comeiy, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, as j 
the tents of l&fdar, as the qqrtjpus of Solomon. j 


Thy love, dear youth of matchless grace, 

Thy love is sweeter, far, than wine ! 

Though oe’r my slender form the sun 
Has all his fiercest radiance thrown, 

What youth my proffer’d love would shun ? 
What maid my beauty wifi notown? 

Tell me, beloved of my soul, 

Where thou thy gentle flocks dost feed, 
Where rest'st at noon....nor let me stroll 
To those, that thy companions lead. 

More sweet than myrrh, when zephyrs spread 
Its perfumes, as they, wanton, fly ; 

O, quickly come! and let thy head 
All night, upon my bosom lie. 

What youth shall e’er to thee compare ? 

Whose charms shall vie with thine, my love t 
Thy skin excels the lily fair, 

Thine eyes, the mildness of the dove. 

O come then ! come, in all thy charms, 

By thousand softest wishes led ; 

O come ! and clasp me in thy arms, 

Where, green and mossy is our bed ! 

FROM THE SECONp SONG OF SOLOMON* 

What music was it to my ear, 

When thus did my beloved say. 

Awake ! arise, my charming fair ! 

Arise, my love, and come away! 

For, lo! the wintry clouds are past, 

The tempests all away are flown, 

The chilling winds no longer last. 

The rain is over, too, and gone. 

All nature now incites to love ; 

The flowers display their gayest hue, 

The songsters warble in the grove.... 

Hark, how the am’rous turtles coo ! 

Now, while the budding figs appear, 

And round the grape, rich perfumes play. 

O haste ! arise, my charming fair ! 

Arise, my love, and come away ! 


Tell me, O thou, whom my sot;! loveth, where thou feed- 
est, where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon : for why 
should 1 be as one, that tqrneth aside by the flocks of thy 
companions 1 

A bundle of myrrh is my beloved unto roe s' he shall lie 
all r.igbt betwixt my breasts. 

Behold thoq art fair, ipy Iqvv i behold thou art fain thou 
hast dove’s eyes. 

Behold, thou art fair, my beloved; yea, pleasant: also 
our bed is green. 

• My beloved spake, and said unto me, rise up, my !ove, 
my fair one, and come away: 

For lo ! thp winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 

The flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing 
of birds is come, and t|i« voipe of the turtle is heard in our 
land. 

The fig-tree putteth 'forth her green figs, and the vines, 
with the tender grap£. give a good sroejl.' Arise* nay Ipvfl, 
my faip one, antinomy f 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA* 

TRANSLATED PROM THE GERMAN OP BULOW. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 
(continued.) 

CHAPTER XXX. 

ITore murders committed in six months , than through- 
out the Prussian dominionsy in three years Two 

children murdered in onejn/eek, at Philadelphia 

Incestuous offspring of a father by his daughter ..••• 
Frequency cf the venereal disease.,* Report of a sena- 
torial temple of vjantonness ; not however to be war- 
ranted. 

During six winter months which I passed in 
Philadelphia, I heard of more murders, committed 
in that space of time, within the United States, 
than happen in three years, throughout the Prus- 
sian dominions, although they contain nearly two 
millions more inhabitants. In the state of New- 
York, a judge was murdered upon the high-wav, by 
persons who had disguised themselves as Indians. 
In one of the southern states, a father killed his 
own son. A baker’s boy threw a new-born child, 
which he had found in the street into an heated 
oven, in order to appropriate to himself an hundred 
guineas, which, probably the mother, wishing to 
remain unknown had left with the child, to induce 
the finder to take care of this fruit of a false step. 
■In the last week before my departure from Phila- 
delphia the discovery of two dead children, one in 
a privy ; the other upon a dung-hill, was a general 
subject of conversation.^.The woman who mur- 
dered one of them was taken up; but was dis- 
charged again. The frequency of infanticide iji 
America, the more forcibly proves a dreadful pitch 
of corruption, because neither the laws nor the 
prevailing opinions punish with infamy a girl, for 
bringing into the world a child unlawfully begot- 
;tcn. If I bad taken pains to hunt up such artec- 
dotes, I should perhaps have many more to relate. 
What I have told, is however unfortunately for the 
honour of human nature too much, and I have 
Noticed only transactions generally known, detailed 
in all the newspapers, and never contradicted by 
any one. 

Several German clergymen in Pennsylvania, 
have published their sermons there....Thcy des- 
cribe the moral condition of the country people in 
a shocking point of light. You read in these dis- 
courses of nothing but adultery, perjury, harlotry, 
theft, drunkenness, brawling &c. Not far from 
Lancaster, it was said a countryman had children 
by his daughter. The venereal distemper is like- 
wise very common in the couutry, as all the phy- 
sicians and surgeons, who have ^ great practice 
there, unanimously assured me. 

The murder of infants, and the number of ex- 
posed children, give no favourable idea of the con- 
tinence of the unmarried women. The married 
encs, at least of the higher classcss are said to be 
tolerably regular, and cuckcldom is not very fre- 
quent. Yet others again maintained that there 
Were in Philadelphia, bawds, who for an adequate 
.turn of money, knew how to procure women of 
reputation. Rut perhaps this was slander. I 
remarked however a general report in circulation 
tht i a temple of wautonness had been built upon 
speculation, where the fathers of the land, in con- 
gress, might relax a little from their numerous 
cures for the public good. I only had the outside 
i f the hcv.se pointed out to me. It is in Ncvv- 
• treet ; but fai ther distant from the river Delaware 
th.in foul t h street. A thing of this kind cannot 
:te closely inquired into, but such a thing ought 
ict even to be said; for if there be ua reason 


whatever to doubt the moral purity of the senators 
in a republic, no such reports will be circulated. 
Livy does not tell us that Cato the censor or Re- 
gulus, Fabricius or Cincinnatus, were suspected of 
visiting such houses. Cxsar and Pompey fre- 
quented them; but in their, time the republic was 
at its last gasp, and they were no republicans. 

The part of a republican is in this world rather 
difficult to perform. Amopg royalists, people are 
not upon the subject of morals quite so scrupulous; 
they do not give themselves out for models of vir- 
tue. With the idea of a republican is connected 
that of severer morals, of an heroic contempt of | 
all selfish interest, and of a mind steeled against 
all the fascinations of the senses when duty for- 
bids'their indulgence. The Americans, therefore, 
from the period of their independence have assum- 
ed a difficult part; but they perform it desperately 
ill, and they are as it appears to me, republicans 
with royalist manners. 


MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 


Improbus. 


Labor omnia vine it, 

Virgil. 


Industry in youth is a duty we owe our parents? 
our country, ourselves, and, above all, our benefi- 
cent Creator. Idleness is the mother of vice, 
activity of virtue ; from that originate the calami- 
ties and misfortunes of human life ; from this its 
blessings and delights. IIo\V|Wonderful is it then, 
that the majority of mankind should trifle away 
their time so prodigally, in frivolous pursuits ; and 
rather than use a little exertion, suffer continual 
inquietude 1 

Inertia has spent the early part of her days in 
fashionable pleasures and amusements; and now, 
at forty, reclines in an easy chair, a ponderous 
mass of useless matter, tortured with the constant 
dread of catching cold. The least damp gives her 
death, and she has been killed a thousand times, 
with a breath of pure air. Her tongue is the only 
active part of her; which is engaged alternately 
in preaching and scolding. She exhorts those 
around her to the practice of virtues, which she 
has long possessed unseeen unknown, “ for no 
person yet, herself excepted, has had the penetra- 
tion to discover her latent good properties Rut can- 
dour must confess, Inertia is productive of some 
advantages. The tender minds of her children 
are not tormented with study ; *tis enough for them 
to administer to the numberless wants of their 
almamater. A cook finds employment, the phar- 
mucopalist is enriched, quacks encouraged, and 
physicians daily visit their debilitated patient, 
while careful Conjux finds, incessant toil essential, 
to support his amiable valetudinary wife. 

The fate of Vertumuns is more tragical. He 
was a young man whose prolific mind led his 
friends to expect an exuberant harvest from his 
ripening talents; but alas! virtue and excellence 
are not the natural productions of any soil. His 
volatile mind grew weary of restraint. “ I will 
not, said lie, cramp my spirits with books and 
business, now is the time for enjoymcnt.’ , Then 
mixing with the multitude; dissipation enervated 
his intellects, the tyrant passions uncontroulcd set 
up their principalities and waging war, anarchy 
seized the presidency. His patrimonial estate was 
squandered; he was deserted by his associates; 
harassed by creditors and the contending powers 
within, premature old age came on, and bewailing 
his mispent time, he made his miserable exit, 
leaving behind a striking example of the fatal con- 
. sequences of inert-licentious youth. 

Exercise implores the faculties, promotes health, 
and gives energy to the whole system; and if we 
are ambitious of arriving at the summit of that 


eminence, to which indefatigable industry alone i* 
capable of elevating us; can we commence the 
work too early! Our evil propensities must all 
be eradicated, and stubborn self subdued before we 
can proceed with any degree of facility. Then is 
it not more eligible to pluck them up, before they 
become too deeply rooted? The opinion, that we 
are at liberty in wild and varying adolescence a to 
play the fool” with time, is a mistaken and dange- 
rous one. Agricola- might with equal propriety say, 
when nature animates her vegetable dominions, and 
moistens the earth with refrigerant showers, u I 
will take my ease through the spring and summer, 
my corn may be planted in autumn,” and suffer 
his fences to lie neglected, and his meadows open 
to the invasion of neighbouring cattle. What 
would be the result of his shameful indulgence ? 
His fields might produce a luxuriant crop of weeds; 
but would they afford him sustenance through the 
hibernal season? No, verily, he must perish with 
hunger during the winter. So the mind unculti- 
vated, and destitute ; loaded with the infirmities of 
age and intemperance, and with no other support 
than rank, vice, and overgrown folly, must totter 
beneath the load, and fall with the first blast of 
cold adversity. 

Very different is the decline of a well spent life, 
where the venerable “ tenant of clay,” can look 
with approbation on the manual and mental toils 
of his youth, and see a farm improved^.. walks 
extended. ..prospects cleared... trees planted by his 
own hand, offering their umbrage to shield him 
from the fervid sun, and a garden exhilirating the 
senses with its odours; while his frugal dome con- 
tains a worthy partner in his felicity, surrounded 
by a family of well taught active offsprings* With 
a mind thus stored, a man cannot be unhappy. He 
•• May quit a cottage or a throne. 

May leave the world and dwell alone 
Within his spacious mind.” 

Contemplation never tires, nor do reflections 
consume ; death iaf divested of his terrors, and he 
slides into eternity with a placidity, never to be 
felt by the slothful and impious. 

Rise, sons and daughters of Columbia, from t fit 
allurements of inglorious ease, and pursue in due 
season the path of virtue, which conducts to hap- 
piness. Let none hesitate at fhe magnitude df 
the enterprize. Labour will remove every obstruc- 
tion, and the reward of perseverance is immense 
and infallible. Can any loiter in so momentous 
an undertaking? The wise I know will press fpr- 
ward, amongst whom, I humbly hope, will not be 
last, she who, with expanded heart, signir hdvself. 

Rur ALINA. 

(FROM LITERARY LEISURE.) 

I shall not scruple to devote this paper to a con- 
sideration of the proper employment of time'; not 
will it deter me from undertaking the subject, that 
it has been frequently considered before: that 
which is important to all, can never be thought 
too often, and we fail more frequently for want s£ 
reflecting on, than of knowing our duties* 

There can be no subject of more Consequence 
to every individual, than the proper disposal otUhat 
portion of time allotted to us, since whatever ©or 
depraved fancies look upon as valuable, and what- 
ever is really and intrinsically so, alike depend, 
upon it. It is strange, that of a life which we *11 
pretend to value, and which is so perpetually 
escaping from us, any one should suffer a single 
hour to pass by unmarked by some useful exer- 
tion; it is still more surprising that any oaethouM 
voluntarily submit to the cruel punishi&eiit/.ipf 
total inaction. The utmost malice of the h&fct 
inveterate enemy could ngt invent a severer lot* 
nient than the stupid : nactivity to whjcfc tttlh. 
persons devote tbemsc. es! To pass whbfiNte^* 
in watching the slow lapse of lime, and 
at the end of every hour, is indeed 
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languish under the pressure of severe bodily 
or mental calamity ; but that those who enjoy 
health and liberty, should so groan under the heavy 
burden of time, not only claims oitr pity, but our 
wonder! If those who feel their hours thus op- 
pressive, would but seek employment, and pursue 
it steadily, ••••if they would but resolve that either 
tnind or body should be usefully and actively em- 
ployed, ^hey would find the intolerable weight of 
existence lessened ! The hours would no longer 
heavily lag in their flight, nor Would the temporary 
death of sleep, nor the eternal sleep of death, be 
any longer looked to for relief. 

Can any one of these languid beings, who waste 
whole hours in inaction, and fancy they have been 
thinking, mention one useful reflection, one salu- 
tary resolution, as the fruits of their long indo- 
lence? A mere reverie, that flits across the specu- 
lum of the brain, and leaves no trace bejuod it, 
merits not to be dignified with the name of thought* 

In constant and actual employment aldfte^can ] 
we seek for unwearied checrfulness....that delight- j 
ful sunshine of the soul. Those who, from situa- 
tion, art privileged....and those who from dispo- 
sition are prone to be indolent, are those who are 
most subject to causeless dejection of spirits. No 
fancied uneasiness can stand against useful activity? 
and even real distress will lose much of its poig- 
nancy, if some profitable and interesting occupation 
be steadily pursued .by profitable I mean that 
which is ultimately so, which tends to improve, 'to 
fortify the heart....to enlarge, to enlighten the un- 
derstanding* 

M The time of life is short! 

«« To spend that little basely, were too long? 

* Tho' life did ride upon a dial's point, 

« Still ending a* th* arrival of the hour !" 

« Suakspearb. 

Every one who has leisure, and who means to be 
happy, either has, or must adopt some favourite 
hobby-horse with which to amuse that leisure. 
Without some pursuit, which from its pleasantness 
engages the mind, that very leisure would be the 
most insupportable burden ! It were to be wished 
that the favourite pursuits of every one were of a 
nature to strengthen the good dispositions of the 
soul, to extend its capacities, and to improve its 
moral character. The gradual effect of ill habitual 
pursuit is so indubitable, that it behoves eveyy one 
to lead their fancy to select that which will best 
contribute to some virtuous end. 

That the amusement of leisure hours should be 
innocent, is perhaps hardly sufficient: if it be 
frivolouv~.if it tend to lead the mind away from 
the due consideration of its relative duties, ....if it 
be of an enervating kind, however innocent every 
particular act may appear, the general complexion 
of character produced by its frequent recurrence, 
is notinnocent. The end, therefore, should always 
be bef* in view ; this should be the grand cri- 
terion, and by the end, be always understood the 
filial end with respect to our future hopes and 
prospects....not the mere termination or aim of 
catch particular pursuit. It is, indeed, a maxim, 
lh at has often been prostituted to the worst of pur- 
poses> that the end tv ill sanctify the means ; and so 
it will, if properly apprehended: for if the true 
end be the main object, no means will be either 
acceptable or convenient, except such as are in j 
Cbemselves laudable and virtuous. 

“ Procrastination is the thief of time.’ 1 j 

Young. 

afid few faults, more certainly, though imper- 
ceptibly, destroy the energy of character than pro- 
crastination. Every one undoubtedly, in those 
moments of reflection which must occur to all, 
must have formed many good resolutions; but the 
execution of them being postponed to a more con- 
re nient season, is too often postponed forever ! and 
hose good and virtuofls motions in the soul leave 
is. more guilty when disobeyed or disregarded, j 
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That which it is right to do, it is right to do nowf 
Begin therefore to-day, lest thou be prevented to- 
morrow ! 

Why, if the present time have not all the fitness 
required, should the future time be more advan- 
tageous? Why wait for any era from which to 
date the beginning of reformation? Is not every 
era auspicious on which so good a work is begun ? 
Will not other avocations arise? Will not other 
projects be formed, and prove equally abortive ? 
It were well if in a morning, during those cool 
moments we most of us enjoy before we quit the 
pillow, before the cares and inquietudes of the 
world perplex our thoughts, while the mind is 
calm and active, and the heart glowing with gra- 
titude under the consciousness of renewed exist- 
ence, it were well, I say, if we we A then to arrange 
a plan of moral conduct for the day ....if frequently 
too, in the course of that day, we were to ask our 
own hearts what report the hour last elapsed would 
carry of. us to heaven !....and if at night, when 
agaip returned to the couch, of rest, while we 
thankfully acknowledge the protection and safety 
we have experienced, we were to examine how we 
have fulfilled our intentions, taking into consider- 
ation the real value of time, and the incalculable 
importance to our individual welfare of a proper 
distribution and employment of it, we should then 
blush to have passed a day unmarked by some 
vigorous or laudable exertion.. ..we should shrink 
from the contemplation of many precious hours 
wasted in inactivity... .hours which will return no 
more, and which, having thus elapsed without 
notice, swell to a bulk that would surprize and 
alarm us, could we behold at one view the portion 
9f time thus thrown away. 

11 On all-important time, thro ’every age, 

41 Tho* much, and warm, the wise have urg'd, the man 
“ Is yet unborn, who duly weighs an hour !" 

Young. 

Mr. Shenstone has among his “ Observations," 
a sentiment dazzling at first view, but, on mature 
consideration, its intrinsic value seems but trifling. 
....His words arc....“ It is a miserable thing to be 
sensible of the value of one’s time, and yet to be 
restrained by circumstances from making the pro- 
per use of if.*' 

To try the value of this axiom, let us inquire 
what is the proper use of time ?* Is it not that 
which arises from actual circumstances ? and is 
there any possible circumstance which does not 
afford some opportunity of laudable moral occu- 
pation ? If wc ask ourselves these questions with- 
out prejudice, we shall not hesitate about the 
answers ; but, in general, if we are prevented from 
pursuing our favourite or our intended employ- 
ment, we are apt to think we are hindered from 
making a proper use of time. A man ought not 
* to lament in society that he is interrupted in some 
pursuit which requires solitude and thought, ....nor 
if he be in solitude, should he regret being pre- 
cluded from the exercise of the social virtues : 
nay, when, by some casual accident, an intended 
plan even of moral excellence is impeded, does 
not that very obstacle itself give room for the 
exertion of patience and forbearance ? The appro- 
priate employment of every moment is that duty 
which the circumstances of the moment demand ; 
and even if called away by some impertinent visi- 
tors from the contemplation of virtue, or the exer- 
tion of talent, a man may be not less laudably, 
though less agreeably, employed in the practice 
of that familiar benevolence which diffuses good- 
humour and pleasantry, nor less usefully engaged 
for his own private advantage in repressing the 
sallies of impatience, or the inroads of ill-humour. 

Shenstone was of a querulous, irritable nature. 
He thought every moment ill employed that was 
not given to his Muse, to gardening, or to senti- 
ment. People, in general, have their favourite 
pursuits, from which they are equally reluctant 


to be dra#Tv? but if wc (Ttvest ourselves’ rf pre-* 
judice and partiality, wc shall discard SheriKionc's. 
attractive tinsel, and conclude with the nobler 
poet, that 

t% Who does the best till clfcunKtante allows, 

*• Doe* wdl !....*ct§ nobly 1..#. Angel* could no more ! ' 

Yoc vo. 

Every day, if righttf employed, undoubtedly 
affords some useful reflections; atid were these 
noted down, it would be amusing, at some future 
period to recal tho occurrences, by the observations 
they had produced: but it would also be fur more 
useful than amusing, by shewing the improvement, 
the increased maturity, or the perfect stability of 
our judgment. Were we to preserve a register, 
j not merely of bare facts, but of the thoughts and 
feelings of our minds upon them, how accurately 
should we be enabled to trace the rise or the 
demolition of some prejudice....to mark by what 
gradations our opinions attained their present form, 
and to detect the almost imperceptible shades by 
which, in a series of years, our characters receive 
a totally different hue! In a record such as this, 
a blank day would be to us a reproach ! The due 
improvement of time ought to be the great aim of 
life; and there can be no better means pursued fq& 
so desirable an end, than extracting from every 
incident some moral or mental advantage. Surely, 
of the scanty portion of time allotted to those 
beings who ought to aim at perfection, no part- 
should be suffered to elapse, without some trace 
w orthy of remembrance. 

A general habit of activity best enables ua, whq 
arc the mere creatures of habit, to make this due 
improvement of our best possession. Mental 
activity as far surpasses that which is merely cor- 
poreal, as the works of genius exceed the manu- 
facture of art. Yet they rather assist, than im« 
pede each other ; but never should mere personal 
industry lay claim to that praise which is due tq 
its more excellent counterpart. Far be it fronj 
me to rob activity of its just reward ; it is not 
in the power of any declaimer to deprive it of that! 
which its own exertion alone secures, for happiness 
and contentment are ever the prize of activity ; bu$ 
while the body, while the hands are strenuously 
employed, the miud may remain indolent. 

Many persons reckon that day well spent, 
which they have fonvarded or concluded any busy 
undertaking, and perhaps it has been so; but 
mere personal industry, except where subsistence 
depends on it, is rather innocent than meritorious. 
The woman who, from her fortune, is exeraptec} 
from the necessity of incessant needle-work, is 
surely far better employed in rendering henhouse 
agreeable, and her society happy, than in working' 
her finger to the bone under the pretence of indus- 
try, while her mind, intent upon her needle's point, 
sinks into a most deplorable apathy towards all 
exertion of agreeable or engaging talents. Was 
Shenstone so well employed while he was fretting, 
at the waste of time when chased from his pen by 
casual visitors and while framing elegant aphor- 
isms expressive of his regret, as if he had reso- 
lutely conquered the rising peevishness within 
him, and seen his guests with a determination to 
please and be pleased ? Great virtues and heroic 
exertions seldom fall in our way; but the due 
employment of every moment is in every body's 
power; nor will any pursuit, any occupation, tend 
more decidedly to our final advantage, than the 
continued practice of those social and familiar ex- 
ertions which every minute demands. 

Time is a possession, of which the enormous 
value has never perhaps, been accurately com- 
puted. If every moment were uniformly em- 
ployed to the best advantage, it would be difficult 
to ascertain to what degree of perfection human 
nature might attain, even during a moderate life. 
Some few instances of wonderful application have 
proved that human faculties arc capable of almost 
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infinite extension ; but dazzling as are abilities of 
every kind, and fascinating as is their pursuit, in 
which perfection is not only more visibly ap-< 
proached, but with more* immediate gratification 
to the pursuer, let it be remembered that the 
moral and religious use of time alone will ulti- 
mately benefit us. 

Let us beware, then, of confounding our pre- 
judices or partialities with our duties, and of think- 
ing, like Shenstone, all time misemployed, that is 
not devoted to our favourite hobby-horse. 

AW AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

. FJIQM THE SHOP OF MESSRS* COLOH AND SPONDEE . 

My excessive love of biography often urges ‘me 
to postpone every other study and engagement, to 
indulge myself in contemplating the lives of the 
learned. I find my industry more stimulated, and 
my emulation more quickened, by particular lives, 
than by general history. The one is a single por- 
trait in a strong light. The other is the rapid suc- 
cession of figures, multiplied, nr confused, as in Chi- 
nese shades, or a magic lanthorn. 

While I content myself with the annual perusal 
of Gibbon’s history, I pore almost every week over 
the record of his studies, and the history of his life; 
and I care not so much to discover on what hour 
Prynue, the Puritan, stood in the pillory, or when 
the scoundrel, Bradshaw, settled his scheme of regi- 
cide, as to learn that Edmund Burke was an early 
riser, and yet conversed late with Mrs. Woffington ; 
and that, to an accidental fall from a pedr-tree, 
w hich happened while sir William Jones was at 
school, we are indebted for the industry of his lite- 
rary habits, and for the variegated entertainment, 
afforded by his works. 

Southey has translated from the Spanish of 
George de Montcmayor, the following stanzas. 
They are eminently beautiful. 

Here, on the cold clear Ezla’t breezy side, 

My hand amid her ringlets wont to rove, 

She proffer’d now the lock, and now denied, 

With all the baby playfulness of love. 

Here the false maid, with many an artful tear. 

Made me each rising thought of doubt discover, 

And vow’d and wept, till Hope had ceas'd to fear; 

Ah me! beguiling, like a child, her lover. 

One evening, on the river’s pleasant strand, 

'Hie maid, too well-beloved, sat with me. 

And with her finger trac’d upon the sand 
Death for D i ana.... not inconstancy/ 

And Ijovc beheld us, from his secret stand ; 

And mark’d his triumph, laughing to behold me 
To see me trust a writing, trac’d in sand, 

To see me credit what a woman told me. 

I am in doubt whether a happier conceit in the 
amatory stile of writing, can be found thvj\ the fol 
lowing. In the whole collection of the epigrams of 
Mari ial, I do not remember to have discovered a 
finer turn, or a neater point. 

Fair and young, thou bloomest now, 

And I full many a year have told. 

But read the heart , and not the bruva. 

Thou shaft not find my Love is old. 

My Love’s a child, and thou canst say 
How much his little age may be; 

For he was born the very day, 
lliat first 1 set my eyes on thee. 

The French arc generally distinguished for the 
warmth and elegance of their compliments to femi 
nine beauty and merit. But they are sometimes 
bitter and contemptuous, even when woman is their 
theme. The following Epigram upon aslattcrn, is 


in point. 


EPIGRAME. 

D. ANNE LA NOIRE 

Anne se f.isoit a croive 

(^ue lavant dans cette eau 
Blanche y devienilroit sa peau 
Mats La pcau rewdi: l’taa noire. 
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IMITATED. 

, .. Ann, in yon transparent laver. 

Though to wash your face yon seem; 

Trust me, tis a vain endeavour.... 

You but soil the limpid stream. 

In the Windsor Forest, a striking specimen oc- 
curs of Mr. Pope’s fondness for that family, memo- 
rable for its misfortunes, its genius, its energy, and 
its giving birth to an Augustan age oi literature. 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving prospect stand, 

And nodding, tempt the joyful reaper’s hand; 

Rich Industry^ sits smiling on the plains. 

And PEACE AND PLENTY TEI.L A STUART reigHS. 

Gilpin, in one of his picturesque essays, has intro- 
ducedthe following description of a cormorant. Of 
this bird of prey, one would hardly suppose it pos- 
sible to say any thing, striking or elegant. But let 
us attend to the art of the author, and observe how 
highly the pencil of genius can colour even the 
meanest objects. 

The cormorant is not without beauty. His eager, 
steady, determined flight; his plunging into the 
waters; his wild look, as if conscious of guilt; 
his bustle on being alarmed, shaking the mois- 
ture from his feathers, and dashing about, till 
he get fairly disengaged, are all amusing cir- 
cumstances in his history. But he is a merciless 
villain ; supposed by naturalists, to be furnished with 
a greater variety of predatory arts, than any bird, 
that inhabits the water. When the tide retires he 
wings his ardent flight, with strong pinions and out- 
stretched neck, along the shores of the deserted ri- 
ver; with all the channels and currents of which, 
he is better acquainted than the mariner, with his 
chart. Here he commits infinite spoil. Or, if he 
find his prey less plentiful in the shallows, he is at 
no loss in deeper water. He dives, to the bottom, 
and visits the eel in her retirement ; of all others, 
his favourite morsel. In vain the fowler eyes him 
from the bank, and takes his stand behind the bush. 
The cormorant, quicker sighted, knows -his danger, 
and parries it with a glance of his eye. If he choose 
not to trust his pinions, in a moment, he is under 
water, rises again, in some distant part, instantly 
sinks a second time, and eludes the possibility of 
taking aim. If a random shot should reach him, un- 
less it carry a weight of metal ; his sides are so 
well cased, and his muscular frame so robust, that 
he escapes mischief. If the weather suit, he fishes 
dexterously at sea. When he has filled his maw, he 
retires to the ledge of some projecting rock, where 
he listens to the surges below, in dosing contempla- 
tion, till hunger again waken his powers of rapine. 

In the Town Talk of sir Richard Steele, he has 
preserved the song of Arnintor and the Nightingale, 
by Leonard Welsted esquire, a gay writer, unjustly 
calumniated by Pope, and, perhaps, somewhat extra- 
vagantly extolled by Steele, who calls him “ a noble 
genius ;” and declares of the following ballad, that 
the scene, the persons, the time, and all the circum- 
stances, contribute to make this as proper a subject 
for a song, as can be imagined. The delicacy of 
the thought and phrase, and the sweetness of the 
numbers, are circumstances, that conspire to make 
it most exquisitely agreeable. All this, is, indeed, ra- 
ther i b ive the merit of Mr. Welsted; but, perhaps, 
the reader will be curious to examine what so ingeni- 
ous and noted a writer, as Steele, has thus praised. 

As in a Blooming jasmine bower, 

Where Envy’s eye could ne’er disclose ’em, 

Enjoying ages in an hour, 

Amimorlay in Diloe’s bosom. 

A nightingale renewed her song, 

In such a sad, complaining measure, 

In notes, at once, so sweet and strong 

The enchanting grove was fill’d with pleasure, 

O ! lovely songstress, said the swain. 

Thy idle melody give over; 

To me, alas ! thou sings| in vain, 

To me, a panting, wishing lover. 


Thy sweet complainings now dismiss. 

Thou heavenly, yet unkind intruder; 

Nor roh me of a gentler bliss. 

To give me in its place, a ruder. 

When I am sunk in Chine’s arms. 

The softest moment love possesses ; 

E’en Philomel has lost her charfns, 

And Harmony itself displeases! 

Bright Chine all my powers employs, 

And all beside is fond delusion ; 

While she alone completes my joys. 

Variety is but confusion. 

EPISTOLARY. 

fThe ensuing letter, from the pen of Dn. Franklin, 
has been communicated by a friend, (rom whom we ex- 
pect, occ* sicnally.more communications of a similar na- 
ture, written during the revolution, and illustrative of 
ihat event. T he curious cannot fail of being gratified Sa 
the perusal of a correFpondetxe, which will probably*®* 
fleet much light upon many of the obscurer eventsafo® 
interesting epoch. 

ORIGINAL LETTER FROM DR. FRANKLIN TO MON- 
SIEUR DUMAS. 

Philadelphia December 9, 1775. 

Dear sir, 

I received your several favours, of May 18, June 
30, and July 8, by Messrs. Vaillant and Pochard ; 
whom , if I could serve upon your recommendation , 
it would give me great pleasure. Their total war.: 
of English is at present an obstruction to their get- 
ting any employment among us ; but I hope theyr 
will soon obtain some knowledge of it. This is a 
good country for artificers or fanners, but gentle- 
men, of mere science in les belles lettres, cannot so ea- 
sily subsist here, there being little demand for their 
assistance among an industrious people, who, as 
yet, have not much leisure for studies of that kind# 

I am much obliged by the kind present yon hare 
made us of your edition of Vat tel . It came to itsia 
good season, when the|circumstances ofa rising state 
make it necessary frequently to consult the law of TO- 1 
tions. Accordingly, thatcopy which l kept, (afterde- 
positing one in our own public library here, and send- 
ing the other to the college of Massachusetts BtJ, 
as you directed) has been continually In the hands 
of the members of our congress, now sitting, who 
are much pleased with your notes and prefsoe^md 
have enteitained a high and just esteem for their 
author. Your manuscript Idee sur le geutefmmtxt 
et la royauU \ is also well relished, and may, ijfr&Re, 
have its effect. 1 thank you, likewise, for th^nther 
smaller pieces, which accompanied Vattd - Lc 
court expose de ce quis est passe entre la cour Britt le* 
colonies , ITc. being a very concise and clear State- 
ment of facts, will be reprinted here, for the tnifi <£• 
our new friends in Canada. The translations of tile 
proceedings of our congress are very acceptiQd& 

I send you herewith what of them has been fotkf 
published here, together with a few newsj 
containing accounts of some of the successes ] 
vidence has favoured us with. We are threw 
from England with a very powerful force, to < 
next year against us. We are making all ihe^ptw* 
vision in our power here to oppose that foroo^%ft& 
we hope w r e shall be able to defend ourselves iBmws 
the eventsof warare always uncertain, possibly £|be? 
another campaign, we may find it necessaf?ii^itisk 
aid of some foreign power. It gives tis great plan- 
sure to learn from you, that touteV Europe *<&&***• 
heite le plus heureux sticces peur k maintien demos 
bertes . But wc wish to know whether 
them, from principles of humanity,. 
magnanimously to step in for the reRe^fcjy 
pressed people, or whether if, as it 
happen, we should be obliged to breri^JG 
nection with Britain, and declare ourft" 
pendent people, there is any state ot i 
rope, who would he willing to enter 
with us for the benefit of our on 
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amounted, before the war, to near seven millions 
sterling per annum, and must continually increase, 
as our people increase most rapidly. Confiding, 
my dear friend, in your good will to us and our 
cause, and in your sagacity and abilities for busi- 
ness, the committee of congress, appointed for the 
purpose of establishing and conducting a corre- 
spondence with our friends in Europe, of which 
committee I have the honour to be a member, have 
directed me to request of you, that as you arc si- 
tuated at the Hague, where ambassadors from all 
the courts reside, you wopld make use of the op- 
portunity that situation affords you, of discovering, 
if possible, the disposition of the several courts with 
respect to such assistance or alliance, if we should 
apply for the one, or propose the other. As it may 
possibly be necessary, in particular instances, that 
you should, for this purpose, confer directly with 
some great ministers, and show them this letter as 
your credential, we only recommend it to your dis- 
cretion, that you proceed therein with such caution, 
as to keep the same from the knowledge of the Eng- 
lish ambassador, and prevent any public appear- 
ance, at present, of yourbeing employed in any such 
business, as thereby, we imagine, many inconveni- 
ences may be avoided, und your means ofrendering 
us service, increased. 

That you may be better able to answer some ques- 
tions, which will probably be put to you, concerning 
our present situation, we inform you....lhat the 
whole continent is very firmly united..«.the party for 
t|ie measures of the British ministry being very 
small, and much dispersed... .that we have had on 
foot, the last campaign, an army of near twenty- 
five thousand men, wherewith we have been able, 
not only to block up the king's army in Boston, but 
to spare considerable detachments for the invasion 
of Canada, where we have met with great success, 
as the printed papers sent herewith will inform you, 
and have now reason to expect that whole pro- 
vince may be soon in our possession....that we pur- 
pose greatly to increase our force for the ensuing 
year; and thereby we hope, with the assistance of 
well disciplined militia, to be able to defend our 
coast, notwithstanding its great extenU..that we 
have already a small squadron of armed vessels, to 
protect our coasting trade, who have had some 
success in taking several of the enemy’s crui- 
sers, and some of their transport vessels, and store 
ships. This little naval force we are about to aug- 
ment, and expect it may be more considerable, in 
the next summer. 

We have hitherto applied to no foreign power. 
We tire using the utmost industry in endeavouring 
to make salt-petre, and with daily increasing suc- 
cess. Our artificers are also every where busy in 
fabricating small anus, casting cannon, See. Yet 
both arms and ammunition arc much wanted. Any 
■Jtterchants, who would venture to send ships, laden 
;irtth those articles, might make great profit; such 
n the demand in every colony, and such generous 
prices are and will be given; of which, and of the 
manner of conducting sue!) a voyage, the bearer, 
Mr. Story, can more fully inform you. And who- 
ever brings in those articles, is allowed to carry off 
the value in provisions, to cur West Indies, where 
they will probably fetch a very high price, the ge- 
neral exportation from North America being stop- 
ped. This you will see more particularly in a 
printed resolution of the congress. 

We are in great want of good engineers, and 
wish you could engage and send us two able ones, 
in time for the next campaign, one acquainted with 
field service, sieges, 8cc. and the other with fortify- 
ing of sea-ports. They will, if well recommended, 
be made very welcome, and have honourable ap- 
pointments, besides the expenses of their voyage 
hither, in which Mr. Story can also advise them. 
As what we now request of you, besides taking up 
your time, may put you to some expense, we send 
you, for the present, enclosed, a bill for one hun- 


dred pounds sterling, to tlefray such' expanses, and 
desire you to be assured that your services will be 
considered, and honourably rewarded by the con- 
gress. 

W e desire, also, that you would take the trouble 
of reciving from Arthur Lee esquire, agent for the 
congress in England, such letters as may be sent 
by him to your care, and of forwarding them to us 
with your dispatches. When you have occasion 
to write to him to inform him of any thing, which 
it may be of importance that our friends there 
should be acquainted with, please to send your let- 
ters to him, under cover, directed to Mr. Alderman 
Lee, merchant, on Tower Hil), London: and do not 
send it by post, but by some trusty skipper, or 
other prudent person, who will deliver it with his 
own hand. And when you send to us, if you have 
not a direct safe opportunity, we recommend send- 
ing by way of St. Eustatia, to the care of Messrs. 
Robert and Cornelius Stevenson, merchants there, 
who will forward your dispatches to me. 

With sincere and great esteem and respect, 

I am, Sir, 

your most obedient, humble servant. 

B. Franklik. 

Mons . Dumas • 

THE FARRAGO. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO > 

“ One, who had gain’d a princely store 
By cheaVing master, king, and poor. 

Dared cry aloud “ the land must sink 
For all its fraud,” and whom d’ye think 
The sermonizing rascal chid? 

A glover t that sold lamb for hid." 

MA.KOEV1LUS. 

Among the high privileges, which we digres- 
sive writers enjoy, may be reckoned that, which 
Dog Quixote gave his horse, to choose a path, 
and pursue it at pleasure. In another point there 
is an affinity between us and that errant steed, so 
renowned in the volumes of Cervantic chivalry. 
When we begin an excursion, the Lord only 
knows how it will be prosecuted, or where it will 
end. Whim and caprice being commonly our 
guides, and those personages never keeping in 
their almanac a list of stages, we are sometimes 
most sadly benighted. As this is my day for si- 
militudes, I stop not here; having so modestly 
compared myself and other ramblers to a quadru- 
ped, I will descend still lower into u the valley of 
humiliation” and liken them to an insect, which is 
a spider. Though their slock is confessedly small, 
they have the art of drawing out a most extended 
texture. Thus an essayist, conscious of the scan- 
tiness of his stores, handles a topic, as a farmer's 
wife manages her annual pound of fcohea, in such 
a manner, as to make it last. 

When I began my second speculation with some 
general remarks on the utility of an alliance, be- 
tween application and genius; I little thought tha* 
I should quit my sober task, and commence cha- 
racter painter. When fancy handed me a pencil, 
and bade me sketch a likeness of Meander, I had 
no design to ransack his room, or transcribe his 
dairy ; and lastly, when the journal was published, 
I tremblingly thought I had said too much, and 
dreaded lest my readers should complain, that they 
were surfeited by the Farrago. But they, who a/e 
even tinged with the metaphysical doctrine of 
ideas flowing in a train, will not be confounded, 
though theysee one speculation risingfrom another, 
when I narrate the following incident. A friend 
who had attentively gazed at the portrait of Me- 
ander, saw me the day after its exhibition. So, 
Mr. Delineator, cries he, must you become a 
dauber In caricature ? One so fond of the zigzag 
walk in life, as you, is hardly entitled to ridicule 
deviation in another. I blushed; and the suffusion, 
like Corporal Trim’s bow, spoke as plainly as a 
blush could s^fcakj 44 my man of remark, you 


are perfectly sage In your opinion.” This trivial 
circumstance led me to reflect, first on my own 
inconsistency, and next on that of others. By 
exposing the rambles of genius, I virtually made 
proclamation for dissipation to depart, but she 
taxed me with issuing contradictory orders, and 
pertinently asked how she could go into exile, 
when I insisted on her keeping me company? I 
then looked on my neighbours. Their characters 
were similar to mine, and they wore not the uni- 
form of regularity more than myself. Celia, who 
murders reputations, as 44 butcher fellcth ox” pro- 
nounced, t’other day at a tea-table, a most bitter 
invective against scandal, though five minutes 
before, she had Invented a tale of calumny against 
her friend. Vafer censorially cautions a young 
gallant to beware an indulgence of the licentious 
passion, but forgets, while reading his lecture, 
that he once was amorous, that he solicited the 
virgin and the wife, and that, unsatisfied with the 
ordinary mysteries of intrigue, he elaborately 
refined on the system of seduction. Vinoso, 
whose face is as red-lettered as the court calander, 
and who makes his Virginia fence at nine in the 
morning, applauds a very heavy excise on distilled 
spirits, and zealously damns every drunkard in 
the nation. Bobbin the haberdasher, who in vend- 
ing a row of pins, defrauds the heedless customer 
of four, and who, when furnishing a chamber maid 
with a set of apron strings, pilfers from her a portion 
of the tape, exclaims against a vintner for adul- 
terating his liquors', and wittily wouders, that he 
can adopt the Christian scheme so far, as to bap- 
tize, even his wine. Messalina, whose chastity is 
valiant as a holiday captain, because no enemy is 
at hand, and who produced ft lovely pair of twins 
srx month before marriage, frowns at the forward- 
ness of young flirts ; and a decayed maiden, 44 far 
gone in her wane, Sir,” who has been but twenty 
these ten years, and who has more wrinkles in her 
forehead, than dimples on her chin, even she scoff* 
the vestal sisterhood, and turns up her nose at the 
staleness of antiquated virginity. 

In literature as well as in life, we may recog- 
nise this propensity. Authors are noted for in- 
consistence. Instances might be selected from 
almost every writer in our language. Pope, in 
conjunction with Arbulhnot and Swift, composed 
a satirical treatise, the design of which, was to 
lash his poetical brethren for attempting to soar, 
when their wings only served them to sink. Yet 
Pope, after some fine panegyrical verses upon 
Lord Mansfield, fell from a noble height of poetry 
to the very bottom of the bathos, by concluding 
his eulogy with the following feeble lines, 

Graced as thou art with mil the power of words. 

So known, so honoured in the house of lords. 

Surely this was as risible a couplet of anticlimax, 
as the distich the bard ridicules, by merely quot- 
ing it, 

Thou Dalhoussy, the great God of war, 

Lieutenant -colonel to the ciirl of Mar. 

In the works of Swift, who omits no opportunity 
of damning dullness, may be found some compo- 
sitions where the disappointed reader, instead of 
being dazzled with the gleam of fancy, sorrowing 
sees nothing, but the vapid insipidity of a poet 
laureat’s ode, and eagerly inquires if it be upon 
record, that Swift ever studied the sing song of 
Cibber. Knox, a classic writer, censures ifl one of 
his essays, the bombastic style; yet, were his own 
effusions arraigned in the court of criticism, they 
would, sometimes be found rnilty of turgidity. 
This critic, who heated in the glowing forge of 
zeal, gives Gibbon to the Devil, and his writings to 
Lethe, condemns that elegant historian for super- 
abundance of epithet, though a reader of Knox 
would suppose that the favourite page of this 
schoolmaster's grammar was that, which contain- 
ed the declension and variation of adjectives. Dr. 
Beattie, in the warmth of hi6 wishes to promote 
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social benevolent affections, almost hates the man 
who docs not practice philanthropy. Rocked in 
the cradle of the kirk, and implicitly believing all 
that the nurse and priest had taught him, this zea- 
lot declaims in terms so acrimonious against the 
sceptics of the age, that one is led to think his 
“ milk of human kindness/’ had became sour by j 
the means he employed to preserve it. I 

Juvenal, the ancient satyrist, in one of his vir- 
ulent attacks on the reigning Roman follies, avers j 
that the most profligate of the senate were invari- 
ably strenuous advocates for a revival and execution | 
of the obsolete rigid la\Vs against debauchery. 
The indignant poet declares that if such glaring 
inconsistencies continue, none could be astonished 
should Clodius commence railer against libertines, 
and Catalinc be first to impeach a conspirator. 
Were a name-sake of this bard to arise, 1 should 
tremble for the sect of modern inconsistent s. He 
might brandish the lance of satire against such 
characters, with more - justice, though perhaps 
with less dexterity, than his classic predecessor. 
The field of foibles and follies is so fully ripe, that 
gome one should put in the sickle. In this field 
appears, and will again appear, a labourer, who 
though awkward, may be useful, and who will be 
a worthy of his hire;” if he cut up nothing but 
tnres* 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Peter Charron* author of a famous book 44 On 
Wisdom,” was the son of a bookseller at Paris, 
where he was born in 1541. He was educated for 
the law, which he studied at Orleans and Bourges, 
taking his doctor’s degree in the latter university. 
He was admitted an advocate in the parliament of 
Paris ; but after attending the bar five or six years, 
he fotr.d it was impossible for him to make his 
way without stooping to court th© favour of attor- 
uies and solicitors. In disgust he renounced his 
profession, and applying himself to the study of 
divinity, he took priest’s orders, and became a 
celebrated preacher. Such was the reputation he 
acquired, that several bishops desired to engage 
him as theologal canon of their churches ; and be 
successively occupied this post in several cathe- 
drals of the kingdom. Queen Margaret nomina- 
ted him her preacher in ordinary ; and he was in 
the retinue of cardinal d’Armagnac, legate at 
Avignon. After an absence of many years from 
Paris, he returned thithef in 1588, with the inten- 
tion, in consequence of a vow, of entering among 
the Carthusians in that city. The prior of the 
Chartreux, however, refused to admit him, as 
being too old to adopt their discipline; and for a 
similar reason, the prior of the Cciestines also re- 
jected his application. Three casuists, thereupon, 
pronounced him absolved from his. vow, whence 
he resolved to remain in the character of a secular 
priest. He resumed iiis function of a preacher; 
*and coming to Bourdcaux, he there contracted a 
*ver y intimate friendship with the celebrated Mi- 
chael Montagne, whose philosophical sentiments 
be deeply imbibed. Such was their mutual affec- 
tion, that Montague by his will gave Charron the 
privilege (a high one in the esteem of a Gascon) 
of bearing his arms; and Charron made Mon- 
tagne ’s brother-in-law his residuary legatee. In 

1594 Charron published his work, intitlcd “ The 
three Truths;” a piece strictly orthodox and pro- 
fessional, since its purpose was to maintain, 1. that 
there is a God and a true religion; 2. that of 
all religions the Christian is the only true^3. that 
among Christian communions, the Roman-catholic 
Is the only true church. It accordingly obtained 
for him from the bishop of Cahors the dignity of 
grand-vicar, and a theologal canonship; and in 

1595 he was deputed to the general assembly of 
the clergy, and made secretary to that body. In 
U9£ he printed a volume of 44 Christian Dis- 
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courses;” and in 1601 appeared the first edition of I 
his 44 Treatise on Wisdom.” He went to Paris in 
U503, in order to print a second edition of this 
work, and died there suddenly in the street. Char- 
ron was a man of unblemished character, and, as 
far as can be judged, sincere in the belief of the 
religion he professed. Yet his book on wisdom has 
caused him to be ranked among the most dange- 
rous of freethinkers; and the Jesuit Garasse docs 
not scruple to bestow upon him the most oppro- 
brious epithets. The truth seems to he, that Char 
ron, like many others brought up in systems of 
faith irrecotarileable to reason, was led to consider 
the tv o principles as totally opposite to each other; 
and in order to bow the mind to passive submis- 
sion to authority, thought it necessary to depre- 
ciate as much as possible the conclusions of mere 
reason. Hence he seems to insinuate, that strength 
of mind naturally leads to atheism; and akserts, 
that the immortality of the soul, though almost an 
universal dogma, is founded on very weak natural 
arguments. Another sentiment that gave much 
offence was, that though all religions pretend to 
have come from heaven by divine inspiration, yet 
all have been received by human hands and means. 
In his second edition he thought, proper to make 
the Christian religion an exception ; yet, in a cer- 
tain sense, the assertion is universally true. He 
likewise dwelt more than was thought prudent or 
decent on the differences that have always subsisted 
in Christianity, and the unparalleled evils to which) 
they have given birth; and he stated with more 
strength and fairness than some approved, the 
arguments' used against revelation. On these 
accounts, when the second edition came to be prin- 
ted, geat opposition to it was made by theologians; 
and it was only through the interest of the presi- 
dent Jeannin that the impression was allowed, after 
some of the most obnoxious passages were softened. 
Many of the moral observations in this b6ok are 
original and ingenious, yet the picture given of 
human nature and society is upon the whole 
gloomy. In character, however, Charron was gay 
and chearful, with a smiling countenance, and 
ready conversation. He has met with very respec- 
table defenders, and his liberty of philosophising 
has been thought creditable to himself and the 
age. In some places he has been too close a 
copyist of Montagne, whose Essays may certainly 
be considered as the parent of the 44 Treatise on 
Wisdom.” 

FESTOON OF FASHION 

The ancient and the Oriental nations all delight- 
ed in perfumes. Horace bids his attendant 44 spar- 
ge rosass'' and Hafiz, inmanyan ode, calls|for odours, 
as well as for wine and beauty. Of one of the most 
delightful of the Turkish perfumes a learned London 
barber thus speaks. f 

Davison’s elegant perfume, or extract of .roses, 
is now generally used in the most fashionable circles. 
The genuine otto, or odour of roses, has long been 
admired for its exquisite fragrance ; but its great 
scarcity and high price have prevented a more ge- 
neral use of that elegant perfume. Messrs. Davi- 
son have, however, removed these difficulties, by 
producing an extract, exactly of the same flavour, 
and at a very reasonable price, which is esteemed 
the finest and most fashionable perfume, now in 
use, both for retaining its scent, and yielding the 
I mo3t delicious fragrance. A few drops, on artificial 
flowers, the handkerchief, &c. will be sufficient to 
use at a time. 

Suwarrow boots are quite exploded at Paris. A 
sort of Spanish boot, similar to those, worn on the 
*tage, appears to be 44 the thing and the go .** 

Madame Recamier, the wife of the rich banker, 
at Paris,. whose house is the he#J-quarters of the 


beau monde, and one of the most beautiful of wo- 
men, has promised some of her friends, in London, 
to appear there 60 on, dressed in the highest Pari- 
sian stile. , 


The London ladies of vestal reputation, are ex- 
tremely unwilling to repair to Paris, they are so 
sorely afraid of being tainted in their reputation, 
by breathing the infectious air of that corrupt capi- 
tal. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS, 
learn, with much pleasure, that the Orattafc 
of John Q. Adams, Esq. has reached, at this early 
period, a second edition ; that it is very generally 
considered as far above the common character of 
fugitive pamphlets. This is the just reward of a 
writer who strives to emulate the classic authors* 

Let us hear no more of that plan of study, whkh I 
should exc lude the ancients. Mr. Adams w rites with 
spirit, sense, and melody, because he has traft&led 
Sallust, and meditated Tacitus. 

DREAMS, FROM A PARIS PAPER. 

A poet of the day dreamed that he had written 
an excellent comedy, and that sylphs had adsaiais* 
tered incense to him in salvers of gold. He said to 
himself. 44 I have driven Moliere from the stagp.” 

He awoke amidst the hisses of the pit. 

A Parisian husband fell asleep on the piiW of 
Hymen. He dreamed that his wife wasi&tUuhtDd 
constant. He was awakened by an vScct/fbo 
informed him that his chaste PenelopeMdhonid 
him, and that she was about to marry h&aifcfc 
A coachman fell asleep upon his coach-tax, and 
awakened upon a chair of state. Every body con- 
gratulated him on having awakened to so much 
good fortune, and the coachman would sotfaefiere 
that he had keen asleep. 

A washerwoman, in the Rue St. Honore, while 
asleep, fell from the fourth story of a house i^p an 
English curricle, and received no injury. 

- A lacquey fell asleep behind a carriage, and when 
he awoke he was in the inside of it! Numbers 
have lately fallen asleep in a garrett and awakened j 
in a drawing room ! • i 

A young warrior dreamed upon the banks of the 
Nile that, guided by his fortune, he should tramae 
the ocean, covered with hostile fleets. Owfhe 
should rescue a whole people from the y 
folly and frenzy, and that with his own 1 Mpjfe 
should plant the olive of peace, which in tw&jfcftt 
should spread its shade over all Kurope~.. M *dfc 
awoke, amidst the acclamations of the Uuifltfpfc 
astonished that this was not a dream l * • 1 


We observe that the first number of the prcMf^ 
year of 44 The Gentleman’s Magazine,” coataSafc* 
the initial number of a new periodical work, called 
44 The Projector,” it is elaborately written, a&d j 
tho* the themes of the essayist are singularly hack* 
neyed, yet genius still discovers new paths, and 
traces them successfully. 


In the Monthly Review, a journal, notoriously 
conducted by those, who are dissatisfied with alindst 
every thing in church and state, we are surprized 
to find a candid judgment upon Mr. WixdhaM*s 
late exertion in the British senate. How trons- 
cendant must be the talents of a statesman, who 
can thus extort reluctant praise from obstinate foes. 

44 This protest against the peace is very spirited, 
and perfectly in unison with the sentiments of the 
right honourable gentle mdn during the war. It 
appears to be correctly given; and those, who 
cannot yield to the despondency, which it endea- 
vours to excite on the prospect of peace, must at 
least allow that it proves him to be an able Orator- 
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We are extremely impatient to receive Mr. 
Gifford's new translation of JuvcbqU of which we 
are promised one of the earliest copies. No poet 
is so well qualified to render into vigorous and 
elegant English, the stem seventy of Juvenars 
indignant verse. We are peculiarly solicitous to 
remark in what manner Mr. G. will render the 
third, the sixth, the seventh, and the tenth satires. 
We rejoice that to Mr. Gifford is reserved this 
privilege, 

4 In virtue’s cause once more exert thy rage, 

Thy satire point, and animate thy page” 

A commentator, says a late critic, may be des- 
cribed as a dealer in obscurity, and a haberdasher 
of difficulties. 

A late novelist, speaking of a mere houshold 
animal, says, she was “ one of those useful women, 
who seem to be sent into the world, for the express 
purpose of making puddings and of producing 
children to eat them.” 

Mudge in a sermon, describing innovation , degen- 
erated into anarchy , has compared it to a dead ani- 
mal in a state of putrefaction , when instead of one 
noble creature as it was, when life held it together, 
there are ten. thousand little , nauseous reptiles grow- 
ing out of it, every one crawling in a path of its 
own. 

Furetiere, in his dictionary, has these verses at 
the word marriage . 

•* Boire et manger, coucher ensemble 
C'est manage, ce me scmble.” 

Which somebody has very well translated. 

Meat drink and bed in concert taken 
Is marriage, or I’m much mistaken. 

In an old volume, entitled “ Historical Rarities” is the 
following quaint epitaph on the Maid of Orleans. 

Here lies Joan of Arc: the which 
Some count Saint , and some count Witch; 

; Some count Man, and something more, 

Some count Maid , and some a Whore • 

But reader be content to stay 
Thy censure till the judgment day, 

Then shalt thou know, and not before 
Whether Saint , Witch , Man, Maid, or Whore • 

At die first representation of the •• Gamester” the cri- 
tics were much divided in their opinion, respecting the 
fate of Beverly. This gave rise to an Epigram. 

In a coffee-house ring, where the chat ran on plays* 
A clergyman spoke of the Gamester with praise, 

I could wish, says the parson, poor Beverly’s life 
Had been saved; for the sake of the sister and wife, 
How quoth a physician; should Bfcveriy live? 
That Lewson escap’d l can hardly forgive, 

With errors like these, can a sholar be bamm'd, 
I speak from the Greek Sir, the play should be 
damn’d. 

Thus each in his way was his duty fulfilling 
The divine was for saving, the doctor for killing . 

Oppression, says Edmund Burke, makes wise 
men mad ; but the distemper is still the madness 
of the wise , which is better than the sobriety of 

fools. 

The London editors, alluding to the late exertions 
of a celebrated statesman, declare; 

It was to the effect of a speech of Mr. Windham, 
that we owed the vigorous measures, which brought 
ubout the conclusion of peace. His speech of 
Monday evening was uncommonly brilliant and 
acute ; it reminded us of former days, when the 
talents oftafth parties us<;d to be displayed in oppo- 


| sition to each other. In the present case, all 
th&t wc can expect to result from it, is, that it may 
put the nation on its guard, and shew the world the 
finesse and duplicity, which the French have ex- 
ercised, pending the treaty. 

Mr. Burke thus contemptuously speaks of the 
republic of Algiers. % 

I know something of the constitution and com- 
position of this very extraordinary republic . It has a 
constitution, I admit, similar to the present tumul- 
tuous military tyranny of France, by which an* 
handful of obscure ruffians domineer over a fertile 
country, and a brave people. For the imposition, 
too, I admit, the Algerine community resembles 
that of France, being formed out of the very scum, 
scandal, disgrace and pest of Turkish Asia. The 
grand seignior, to disburden the country, suffers the 
dey to recruit in his dominions, the corps of janis- 
saries, or asaphs, which form the directory , and 
council of elders , one and indivisible. 

A Bond street lounger being told that the cap- 
tain Pacha had killed all the beys; exclaimed d....n 
him, why. did he let the duns escape. 

In the absence of Talleyrand, his deputies twice 
a week, entertain the foreign ministers, with tea. 
Such entertainment is proper enough for those, 
who wish to keep Europe in hot water. 

Mr. Thynne married a young lady of fourteen, 
when he himself was only sixteen, and immediately 
sat nut upon his travels, leaving his bride in Eng- 
j land. During his residence on the continent, he 
I formed a very strong attachment to a lady of family 
and fortune, who lived with him as his wife ; and 
the young lady, to whom he was actually married, 
attracted the attention of the celebrated count Ko- 
ning3mark, at whose instigation, as it was suspected, 
Mr. Thynne was shot, in his own coach, in Pall 
mall. Upon which occasion, the following epigram- 
matical epitaph was written. 


Abondante frugality 
Autorite sans esclavage, 
Richesses sans libertinage, 
Charges, Noblesse, sans ficrt£, 
Determine ma volontd 
‘ Bienfiysar.tc Divinitd 
Ajoutez y votre suffrage. 

Disciple <Ie 1 ’adversity 
Je viens faire dans le village 


• It is firmly believed that, notwithstanding all the delight* 
ful and deceptive things, said in favour of pure democracy* 
so far from its diffusing equal blessings to all, it is the 
most summary mode, v;hich a Cm a line could employ, to 
depress the high, aud exalt th$ mean; to plunder quiet 
opulence, and enrich restless aridun principled^ overly , It 


Here lies Tom Thynne, of Long-Seat Hall, 
Whose affairs would not thus have miscarried, 
Had he married the woman, he lay withall, 

Or lain with the woman he married 


Mr. Caleb Whitefoord, was said to have in his 
possession a dried butterfly, for which he was offered 
one hundred guineas , by Sir Joseph Bonks. 

TO BE A DEBS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our elegant correspondent “ O/’in the Lounger, 
is very cordially thanked for his meiliiluous trans- 
lations from a Persian chieftain, and from a Jew- 
ish Prince. We ^pronounce the literary diffidence 
Q f our correspondents wholly without foundation. 
He has the abundant powers of a legitimate writer, 
and we intreat him to versify the other odtjs from 
the Persic, and as much as he pleases from Solo’ 
mon, the Lover and the Sage. 

“ H. E.” will oblige us, by imparting some of 
his sensible reflections. 

From the describer of the “ Bull feasts in Spain,” 
we expect further extracts of his journal. 

“ Asmodeo” will oblige us by communicating 
in the essay form his prose effusions, that they 
may receive, what they justly deserve, a liberal 
place in the Lounger. 

No indifference to “N.” has occasioned the delay 
of his translation. We wish that he would address 
us frequently. 

We suppose that our correspondent " M.” will 
find, in retirement, new reasons for writing. Soft 
air, tranquil hours, and embowering trees are pro- 
pitious to poetry. Why is Harley silent ? 

S. C. has forgotten his history of the British 
Cabinet. 


Here wealth is lodg'd in frugal hands, 

Taws rule, but not o’er slavish bands; 
Abundance breeds not luxury, 

Nor birtlt, nor place, contumely. 

My choice is made: this favour’d spot 
Be mine to enjoy, and may my lot, 

By heaven's approval here be cast 
And I resign’d here breathe my last. 

Train’d in adversity’s hard school, 

I freely join the village throng 

is, indeed, almost a worn out imposture, and men, in manv 
countries, in tbe year 1802, wonder by what servilitv of 
abasement, by what abuse of reason, and contempt of ex- 
perience, they can bear to see their families plundered, 
and themselves degraded, while a “ handful of cb>core 
rufifanadoimncerover a fertile country, and a brave people.” 

[AW, by tbe Editor.’] 


| ORIGINAL POETRY. 

i FOR THE PORT POLIO. 

MR. OLDSCHOOL. 

[The elegance of the enclosed piece of French poetry, no less than the singularity of its rhyme, forcibly arrested 
my attention, on accidently turning over the leaves of the Baron de Pollmtz’s Memoirs. I could not refrain from 
attempting an English imitation of them.. ..you will of course perceive it to be the rhjming Of a tyro in verst..... 
but, if you please you may honour it with a place in the Port Folio; at least, I wish the irench to appear, and it 
may perhaps induce some of your correspondents to offer a better English dress. J 

A LETTER FROM A GENTLW4AN, RETIRED FROM THE WORLD, TO HIS FRIEND FROM THE 2ND VOL. 
P. 223 Of THE BARON OF POLLNITZ’S MEMOIRS. 

Je vois regner sur ce rivage Upon this shore how beauteous reigns 

L’innocence et la libertd. Sweet innocence with liberty ! 

Que d’objets dans ce paYsage, What num rous objects on these plains, 

Malgrd leur contrariety, Spite of their contrariety 

M’dconnent par leur assemblage! ' Together mingling, meet my eyes, 

Exciting wonder and surprize. 
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Lc volontaire apprentissage 
D'une tardive obscurite: 

Aussi bien de mon plus bel age 
J’apper^ois l’instabilitch 


J'ai drfja de eompte arrets, 
Quarante fois vu le feuillage. 

Par le zephyr ressuscitl. 

Du printems j'ai mal profile: 
J’enai regret; ct dc I’&d 
Je veux faire un meilleur usage. 

J'apporte dans mon hermitage 
Un coeur dfcs longtems rebut 6, 

Du prompt et funeste esclatage, 
Fruit de la folle vanitd. 

PaVsan, sans rusticity, 

Hermite sans patelinage. 

Mon but cat la tranquillity. 

Je veux pour unique part age 
La paix d’un coeur qui se dlgagt 
Dei filets de la voluptl. 


L’in corruptible probity, 

De mes aieux noble heritage, 
Ala cour ne m’a point qui tt^. 
Libre et franc, sans Stre sauvage* 
Du courtisan fourbe et volage 
L'example ne ma point. gite. 


L’infatigable activity 
Heste d’un untile naufrage. 

Mes etudes, mon jardinage, 

Un rtrpas sans art appretl. 

Dine Epouse Iconome et sage, 

La belle humeur, le bon manage, 
Voiu faire ma felicity. 


Ccst dans ce port, qu'ensuretl 
Ma Barque ne craint point l’oragc. 
Qu'un autre k son tour emportc, 
Au gry de sa cupidity 
Sur le sein de l’humide plage, 

Des vents ose affronter la rage: 

Je ris de sa tymerity, 

Et lui souhaite un bon voyage, 

Je reserve ma fermety 

Pour un plus important passage; 

Et je m’approche avec courage 
Des portes de ritemit& 


Je sais que la mortality 
Du genre humain eat I'appanage: 
Pourtjuoi seul serois je except^? 
La vielest un pyiyrinage: 

De son cours la rapidity 
Loin de m*alarmer me soulage. 
De sa fin quand je 1’envisage 
L’nfallible nycessity 
Ne me sauroit faire d'outrage* 


Brulez de 1'or empaquetl, 

II nyn perit que l'einbaloge: 
Cfcst tout. Un si leg£r domage 
Devroit il 6 tre regret# 


Nor fear to meet tlie dreaded rule 
Of dull obscurity, for long 
I've learnt tp know how quickly fly 
The hours of youth; how soon must die 
Our proudest hopes, and each delight, 

Be lost in time's unsparing night. 

Now forty times the leaves I’ve seen 
By zephyrs wav’d in fresh'ning green. 

Days of my spring, yc are gone to waste ! 
Lamented days! since you are past, 

Midst summer's heats I must repent, 

And make amends for time mispent. 

To my retirement I bring 
A heart which long has been the prey, 

Ahd felt the sharp and biting sting 
Of foolish, fatal, vanity. 

A ruslic....yet I’m not a clown, 

A hermit • IM yet I've charity, 

I seek not glory or renown, 

My only aim •••• tranquillity. 

I only want that peaceful mind, 

Which all must prize, yet few can find. 
Which all who leave the dreary maze 
Of vice, will find in virtue’s ways. 

I owe to honest ancestry 
A name unsullied with disgrace, 

And midst a court’s debauchery 
Preserv’d the honour of my race, 
Ingenuous, frank and yet polite, 

The greedy courtier’s wiles in vain 
Spread their examples in my sight; 

They rais’d my pity and disdain. 

I know the faults of early youth, 

And henceforth shall with industry, 

Strain ev'ry nerve to dwell with truth 
In peace and calm felicity: 

With elegance and letter’d ease, 

My garden and my little field, 

My table deck’d in neatest style, 

A frugal wife ’3 enchanting smile.... 

What blessings will not these all yield! 
Hear, Heaven! my prayer.....Oh grant me 
these ! 

When once I've reached this happy mark, 
I'll smile in fond security 
Nor e’er again my little bark 
Trust to the waves of vanity. 

Let others, smit with thirst of gold. 
Presumptuous plough the surgy sea, 

And risk their all in ventures bold, 

I laugh at their temerity. 

I wish them well«..but I reserve 
My firmness for that trying hour, 

When the great God 1 humbly serve, 

Shall in his majesty and power, 

Eternity's wide door unbar 

And cafl me from this world of care. 

I know that all mankind must die.... 
Yes*...all must fall....and why not I? 

Then why dismay'd at this last stage 
Of our terrestrial pilgrimage ? 

Time's rapid course will comfort lend, 

And even its necessary end, 

Ev'n death in vain the soul assails, 

Here breaks its power, its might here fails. 

Into the fiery furnace blast 
A box of gold we vainly cast.... 

The box alone’s consum’d....the pure 
And precious metal lies secure, 

And unalloy’d defies the flame, 

Whose raging leaves it still the same. 

•Then since so slight the loss in death we 
meet, 

Why with regret its coming should we greet ? 

N. 


SELECTED POETRY. 

TO HIM I MOST ESTEEM. 

Yon little cot, so neat and white, 

By woodbines half conceal’d from fight, 
Where the old elm excludes the light* 

Of Phoebus* noontide beam. 

With wealth enough to keep us free, 

From the cold gripe of poverty, 

Would more than palace be to me 
With him I most esteem. 

Or was you lofty mansion mine. 

Where art and nature, both combine. 

To make it elegantly fine, 

What joy in the extreme, 
(Possessed of all that's rich and rare, 
With boundless wealth, and free from care,) 
T’would be an envied lot to share 
With him I most esteem. 

But whit'ned cot, nor woodbine bower, 

Nor lofty dome, nor hall, nor tower; 

Nor boundless wealth, possess tht power, 
To cheer life's languid dream. 

Nor joy, nor peace could they impart, 
Unless I knew the blissful art, 

To win and ever hold the heart 
Of him I most esteem. 

FROM MOORE'S TRANSLATION Of TRI 
ODES OF ANACREON, 

The Phrygian rock, that braves the stono* 
Was once a weeping matron’s form 
And Progne, hapless, frantic maid, 

Is now a swallow in the shade. 

Oh! that a mirror’s form were mine, 

To sparkle with that smile divine; 

And like my heart I then should be. 
Reflecting thee, and only thee! 

Or were I, love, the robe which flows 
O’er every charm that secret glows. 

In many a lucid fold to swim, 

And cling and grow to every limb! 

Oh! could I, as the streamlet’s wave, 

Tliy warmly-mellowing beauties lave, 

Or float as perfume on thy hair, 

And breathe my soul in fragrance there! 

I wish I were the zone, that lies 
Warm to thy breast, and feels its sighs; 

Or like those envious pearls that shew 
So faintly round that neck of snow, 

Yes....I would be a happy gem, 

Like them to hang, to fade like them: 
What more would thy Anacreon be? 

Oh! any thing that touches thee. 

Nay, sandals for those airy feet... 

Thus to be press'd by thee were sweet! 

EPIGRAM. 

A Dutchman’s breeches in full taste 
Two opposite extremes divide 
Buttons, like platters, at the waist 
And studs, like peas, along the side 
Each site presents in emblem true 
A genuine Dutchman's constant trim 
The large marks, what he'd get by you 
The little what you’d get by him* 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 

No. XXX. 

The Persian poet Calldasa, in one of his charm- 
ing compositions has the following stanza, “ The 
intoxicated bee shines and murmurs in the fresh 
blown Mellica, like him who gives breath to a 
white conch.”. • •• A critic to whom Cal&lasa repeated 
this verse, observed that the comparison was not 
exact, since the bee sits on the blossom itself and 
does not murmur at the end of the tube, like him, who 
blows a conch. 4< I was aware of that,” said the poet 
u and therefore, described the bee as intoxicated: 
a drunken musician would blow the shell at the 
wrong end:” There was more than wit in this an- 
swer: It is a just rebuke; for poetry delights in 
general images, and is so far from being a perfect 
imitation, that a scrupulous exactness of descrip- 
tions and similes, by leaving nothing for the 
imagination to supply, never fails to diminish or 
destroy the pleasure of every reader, who has an 
imagination to be gratified. 

SIR WILLIAM JONES. 

My love of the oriental style, and my respect for 
the most venerable of volumes urge me immedi- 
ately to publish the following letter. 

Mr. Saunter, 

In your last speculation, you have introduced to 
the public two elegant articles of poetry. I allude 
to the versification of a prose translation by Sir 
William Jones from the poesy of the Arabians, and 
to a metrical version from the Song of Solomon. 

These elegant efforts of no unwilling muse would 
liRtve passed with silent approbation, had not the 
author, unfortunately, talked some where of the 
wrVldness of Solomon’s figures, and of the incom- 
prthensible sublimity of that passage, in which the 
cjres of the fair-one are compared to “ the fish 
pool of Heshbon, by the gate of Bathrabbim, and 
her nose to the tower of Lebanon, which looketh 
toward Damascus.” 

prom the pen of so ingenious a writer I was 
grieved to discern this common cavil, unworthy of 
the acumen of the Critic, and injurious to the trans- 
cenclant genius of Solomon. 

This sneer at the oriental metaphors is originally 
Arrived from the lively petulence of Voltaire. 
ZTais superficial infidel in his M Philosophical Dic- 
ionary” a work deformed not less by innumerable 
rrrcWa of science than by its audacity of scepticism 
tod the effrontery of its blasphemies, has assailed 
ho above expressions, and striven to render them 
oth weak and obscure. With what success let 
s now examine. 

rhetorical mode of expressing most of the 
cx^>tAons of the mind has prevailed from time im- 
vonrooriai in Asia. Among the rudest tribes of 


the red men of America, we find a violence of 
hyperbole, and a wildness of metaphor not less 
memorable. Indeed, it is incident to all men of 
strong passions and ardent imagination to express 
themselves in glowing words, often snatched hastily 
from the vocabulary of exaggeration. The slight- 
est analogy satisfies, and the most remote resem- 
blance is intuitively discerned by the lynx eye of 
genius. Moreover, the mind of man, as an elegant 
scholar disciplined in all the learning of the east 
assures us, sinking under the magnitude of the 
subject, and struggling to express its emotions 
has recourse to metaphors and allegories, which 
it, sometimes, extends beyond the bounds of cool 
reason, and often to the brink of absurdity. Now 
let the Song of Solomon be emphatically scanned 
by the above principles, and I think this charming 
composition of the Hebrew prince will appear 
natural and correct , as well as beautiful. 

Without contending with the orthodox theolo- 
gians, respecting the mystical sense, I shall sim- 
ply consider it, as an epithalamium on the 
nuptials of Solomon with the princess of Egypt. 
It is of a style vivid and amatory. The natural 
language of a solicitous lover to his charming 
mistress. It describes all the hopes and fears of 
a tender passion; and the enraptured poet, eager 
to commemorate every charm of his be- 
loved, in his zeal to omit no encomium, perhaps, 
renders more than justice to his favourite. 

In describing her personal graces, the lover in- 
dulges himself in all the luxury of Asiatic images, 
and, amid this glow and medley of metaphors, we 
come to the celebrated similies, which first pro- 
voked the malignant smile and impotent criticism 
of the brilliant, but noxious Voltaire. The eyes 
of the Egyptian beauty are compared to the Jish - 
pool of Heshbon, and her nose to the toivcr of Leba- 
non, which looketh toward Damascus. 

I confess I can discern in these similies nothing 
more, than an extravagance and eccentricity of 
expression which may be found in all the poets: 
which Gray indulged in the cold cloister of Peter 
Louse, no less than Solomon or Hafiz under the 
solstitial rays in Asia. Homer and Shaks* 
peare indulge themselves in a similar licentious- 
ness, in the use of figures; and some of the most 
brilliant passages in those writers, whom the 
world has agreed to salute with the epithet of 
classical, are replete with these wild fancies. When 
a feature was likened to a tower, nothing more was 
intended than to associate an idea of its sym- 
metry and dignity; and when the sparkling eyes of 
beauty were compared to a fish-pool, nothing so 
readily occurs, as the idea of “ liquid lustre,” of 
softness, placidness and brilliancy. 

I remember once, in the course of a conver- 
sation, into which I was forced by a puny deist, a 
minor infidel, than whom a more contemptible 
caviller can scarcely be imagined, that he objected 
to that passage, in which Solomon exclaims “ be- 
hold thou art fair my love, thou hast dove's eyes” 
It was insisted that Solomon was a fool, his song 
spurious, and scripture a jest, because dove’s eyes 
being of a reddish hue could not illustrate the fine 
eyes of a woman* But this darkling mole of 


criticism, this grub of the sacred volume could 
not perceive that this simile was the aptest which 
could be employed to express the most gracious 
benignity. 

I confess, Mr. Saunter, though it is not’a com- 
mon custom of my countrymen, I continue to 
read the bible with an enthusiastic fondness. I 
hope that my heart will be always affected by its 
precepts, and I know that my judgment and taste 
according to their measure, are always satisfied 
with its style. My zeal to defend its beauties 
from the slightest touch of criticism has induced 
me to employ an ardency of phrase, which 1 hope 
will not offend your ingenious correspondent. 
I wish that he would continue his liberal, and I 
will add, his poetical versions; and, as he appears 
to possess much of the amicable docility and in- 
genuousness of youth, he will forgive an old man 
who cautions him against objecting even to the 
style of the wisest and brightest of mankind. 

I am, sir, yours, 

SENEX. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

(continued.) 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

Fanatic sects Shaking quakers.... Anecdote of a Me- 

thodist preacher**.. Methodist negro society at Phila - 
delphia.....®uaker meetings... .A vain boasting qua- 

ker's liberality. .....Presbyterians Anabaptists 

Moravians. ...Club of Atheists at Philadelphia. 

If any inference can be drawn from cause to 
effect, the situation of religion among the Ameri- 
cans may easily be inferred from that of morals. 
True religion is practical morality, observed, be- 
cause there exists an original moral source, or 
deity, and in respect of a perpetual existence after 
this life. It is truth, in the understanding and the 
mouth; goodness in the will and the actions. 
There is however, little of this among the Ameri- 
cans. But on the other hand, the universal tolera- 
tion, as is well known, besides the proper Christian 
churches now extant, such as the Protestants, in 
the extensive sense of the word, and the Romani 
catholics, has drawn to America, all the fanatical 
sects extant, such as Puritans, Methodists, Mora- 
vians, Quakers, Anabaptists, Baptists, Dunkers 
&c. and given rise to some such there. In the 
state of New- York for instance, there is a sect cal- 
ling itself shaking quakers. They assemble to- 
gether by night, in the open field. If it be severely 
cold, or if it rain, or snow, so much the better. 
In that case they always follow in the dark their 
right hand, which they keep stretched out before 
them ; for in this right hand sits the holy-ghost, 
and no misfortune can befall one, no error happen, 
so long as it is thus held before the body. Thus 
with the right hand stretched out before them, 
they go through hedges, marshes and ditches, over 
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mountain and valley, amidst horrible yells, con- 
stantly forward. Then they whirl themselves 
round upon one heel with astonishing swiftness; 
then dance in a round, and proceed in this man- 
ner with dreadful howling, the whole night through. 
All this diverts the holy ghost excessively, and is 
absolutely necessary for eternal salvation. In the 
Tennessee country, an old hag travels about with her 
votaries, and gives herself out for God....She 
makes proselytes. Whenever an cid woman says 
she is a deliverer, and prophecies, they call it in 
Connecticut a new-light. Methodist preachers 
wander all over the country, and wherever a knot 
of people are assembled they are sure in a trice to 
have a sermon. They often practice likewise 
something worse than sermonizing. A methodist 
preacher for instance, met in the highway, in a 
wood, a common loose woman. He grew warm; 
and made proposals, which found a ready ear. He 
could not part with his prize ; and took the wench 
to a tavern, where he gave her out for his wife. 
One bed was at the desire of the parson prepared 
for them both. In the night, the woman was de- 
livered of a child; and lo! it was a mulatto 1... The 
methodists vehemently thunder forth from the 
pulpit.. ..“ I see,’\ they cry out furiously to their 
hearers, whose faces turn to a cherry brown at the 
denunciation 44 I see the jaws of hell already open 
to devour you all.” In Philadelphia there is a me- 
thodist society of free negroes; who usually assem- 
ble together in the evening. Nothing is more 
shocking than to see by candle-light, the convul- 
sions of so many horrible black faces, accompanied 
with hollow groans proceeding from their beating 
their breasts, and at the same time to hear the 
thundering fury, of a raving black priest pouring 
forth with the utmost rage, the words 44 eternal 
damnation, endless torments and hell.*' The 
quakers on the other hand speak through the nose, 
and for the greatest part absurdities, which are 
then laid to the account of the holy ghost. It is 
even maintained that most of them no longer 
believe in quakerism. The rich among them, 
make the most of this world, without troubling 
themselves any more about the holy ghost; but I 
have remarked in their meetings undeniable symp- 
toms of remaining fanaticism. They sit hours 
long, in universal silence, and rock themselves to 
and fro with their eyes shut. You then hear all 
at once an internal whining with the mouth shut. 
One of them then rises, and prates unconnected 
stuff, while his eyes sparkle with a wild fire, and 
he throws about his hands in convulsive motions. 
During the discourse, the rocking to and fro is 
continued. But it is horrible to hear an old 
woman, amidst convulsive distortions squeaking 
nonsense through the nose. Such a creature pro- 
phesied in my presence the downfall of the minis- 
ter Pitt. One of my friends was present, when a 
woman, rose at a quaker-meeting; and gave ut- 
terance to a few words, that bear a double and 
very indecent meaning in English.. ..This was all 
that the holy ghost inspired into her; she sat 
down again ; and the assembly appeared # much 
edified. 

The quake rs are royalists and friends of England, 
while tlie methodists on the contrary, are so far 
republicans, that they pray the lord, in their 
churches, to destroy all kings....The moderation 
of the quakera, is the principal cause of their pros- 
perity. In their houses, all is elegance. Their 
(‘loathing is always of the best materials, but plain 
in the fashion. They are accused of being ex- 
tremely self-interested in their trade And they 

readily boastof their benevolence.. ..In New-York, 
a quaker published in the news-papers, that he would 
■give away lands. He found claimants in abundance, 
but when they came the generous donor was never 
U home, or if a solicitor of his bounty was admit- 
ted to him, his answer was 44 1 am very sorry; but 
3 ou come too late j I have already given all away.” , 


The presbyterians defend especially the sove- 
reignty of God; that is, they make of the supreme 
being a despot who without binding himself to his 
own laws, rewards and punishes whom he pleases. 
They exclaim from their pulpits; 44 children, a 
span long, there are, roasting in hell!” These 
words were really spoken. It has always been 
the rage among mankind, to make to themselves 
a god after their own likeness.. ..Harsh manners, 
and hypocrisy, allayed, with a dose of selfishness 
which often degenerates into fraud, form their 
character. In New-England, severe presbyterian- 
ism is yet very common, though it pretty rapidly 
declines, in proportion as socinianism kc. spreads 
itself. But as foreigners in New-England com- 
plain very much of deceit in their dealings with 
the natives; as these hypocrites practise their evil 
arts, concealed behind a pedantic mask of religious 
rigour, and as fraud and theft are one and the 
same thing, it may in fact he said, they hold the 
bible in one hand, while they steal with the other. 
Such conduct naturally flows from their principles: 
for if good actions, are only splendid sins displeas- 
ing to God ; if faith alone is adequate to save ; if 
every one, let him do what he will, is inevitably 
predestined either to heaven or to hell, the best 
thing he can do is to steal. The presbyterians are 
besides almost as hostile to the fine arts as the qua- 

kers, those true adversaries of all taste Both 

these sects, as also the methodists, cherish a true 
tartuffian hatred against every thing that can 
move or exalt the heart. Self-interest is the idol 
they worship, and gold in truth the sole object of 
their adoration. From them proceeds the absurd 
law, with respect to the Sunday, which forbids all 
singing, unless it be of psalms, upon that day, but 
not, the commission of all sorts of vice. Even in 
Charleston every person who makes his appearance 
during church time, in the streets, is taken up. 
and foisted into some church. In a country of 
universal toleration it is very extraordinary that 
even the Jews are obliged to shut their shops upon 
Sundays. 

The anabaptists wear a long beard, which is a 
sign of the true faith. But l cannot much cele- 
brate their humanity; for one of them accosted 
me with the following Christian wish.... 44 I wish 
you had a mill- stone fastened round your neck, 
and were sunk to the bottom of the sea !”....When 
I asked, being quite frightened, how so!... he an- 
swered, 44 How so! my dear Sir! why all the 
Germans who now come to America ought to be 
sunk with a mill-stone about their necks. They 
deserve nothing better.” He was a Pennsylva- 
nian, born of German parents. Young, grown up 
anabaptist girls, many of whom are very pretty, 
are baptised near Philadelphia, in the Schuylkill. 
They undress themselves ; the priest takes them 
before him, and throws them down backwards 
into the river. This happens both morning and 
evening, even in cold weather....! have often met 
them upon their return from this baptismal bath, 
to the city: they were always remarkably frolic- 
some. This custom evidently supposes orthodoxy 
to consist in following literally the usages of the 
first Christians. It would be wrong to class the 
moravians among the fanatical sects: they have an 
internal and an external doctrine. The multitude, 
which among them is only admitted to the porch 
of the temple may be numbered among the fana- 
tics; but in the holy of holies there is no fanati- 
cism. They believe there, nothing of w hat they 
profess to believe: it is considered only as useful 
means to obtain the favourite objects, which are, 
the possession of the goods of this woi Id, and the 
gratification of ambition. No sect more resem- 
bles the Jesuits. The same desire to make con- 
verts is found among them. They had really suc- 
ceeded in making some Indian tribes moravians. 
Whether the savages gained any thing by^ihis, I 
know not j but the foundation of a seepnd Paraguay 


In the centre of North-America was laid, when the 
borderers of Virginia and Pennsylvania most in- 
humanly butchered all these Indians. Since which 
no Indians, lo my knowledge have been Moravian- 
ized. This hypocritical sect would be wonderfully 
dangerous, if it could once be powerful: but the 
spirit of our age is not favourable to it, and threat- 
ens with destruction all religious systems founded 
in error. 

The moravians however have contributed most 
to the preservation of the German language in 
Pennsylvania. Their industry has established 
several manufactures. In North-Carolina they 
work in pottery. At Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, 
they brew good beer, make combs, embroider, spin, 
make point, artificial flowers, gloves, &c. With 
respect to industry, they are very good citizens* 

The German Lutheran and Calvinists churches, 
are with respect to religion, about fifty years behind 
hand of Germany : Mr a lutheran cler- 

gyman at Philadelphia declared in print, that the 
yellow-fever was a visitation of God, to punish the 
admission of a company of stage players at Phila- 
delphia, such a godless crew, never having been 

before tolerated there. Mr has too 

much understanding to believe this ; but he knew 
what sort of people he had to deal with. The 
parishes choose for their clergymen whom they 
please. There are preachers in Pennsylvania, who 
were formerly Prussian corporals. When a man 
knows no other trade, hfc commences preacher. 
One Spangenberg, formerly a Prussian officer of 
artillery, turned preacher in Pennsylvania. After 
having carried on the preaching business long- 
enough, he grew weary of it, and demanded of his 
flock a pension during life. The church-wardens 
would not consent to this, whereupon he run one 
of them through the body. He was for cutting 
down more yet, hut was taken up, and sent to jail. 
The judges wished to save his life under the pre. 
text that he was insane... .But he wrote them that 
they were scoundrels, and he was resolved to die. 
He was hanged. 

I have already observed that socinianism, arian- 
ism, deism, and atheism, are constantly gaining 
proselytes. Mr. Priestly enjoys the triumph when- 
ever he comes to Philadelphia, of preaching to the 
most numerous congregations. In these sermons 
he explains to the great instruction and edification 
of the ladies, the theory of generation. In New- 
England, deism is constantly spreading, and espe- 
cially among the persons in authority throughout 
all the stales it makes numerous converts. The 
American deists and atheists concern themselves 
very little about the theory of their doctrines, to 
examine which they are too indolent. Their ordi- 
nary maxim in this case is 44 I dont care. ” They 
love these systems because they consider them as 
allowing a freer scope, and as furnishing a greater 
variety of means, to their exertions for the gratifi- 
cations of their favourite passion for the goods of* 
this earth. And as men commonly adore or set 
up as their God, whatever they love above ajf 
things, these people are painted in the truest 
colours, when we say that a round sum of dollars 
is the idol of their worship. Most of them love the 
dollars for the sake of squandering them away 
again. Pure avarice is seldom seen. Few give 
themselves out for atheists: and the deists, so 
called, do not wish to pass for such. There was 
however a small knot of atheists, who for some 
time met every Sunday at a tavern in Philadelphia* 
where they parodied the Christian church se|jice, 
instead of psalms, sung bawdy songs, talked blas- 
phemy, obscenity &c. A German fool, by the 

name of sub-director of the of the 

United States, who possessed however some me- 
chanical genius, (for he is the inventor of a ship, 
to navigate a river upwards, without sails or oars,) 
was at the head of this virtuous society. Thev 
etuteavouml to jnake proselytes by giving out, 
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that in their society all property was held in com- 
mon. Most of these bedlamites, however were 
Frenchmen. One of them proposed to deliver 
lectures of atheism, at the theatre, upon the days 
when no play was performed. But his proposal 
was ridiculed, and he did not put it in execution. 
Conceive, a Frenchman trying to make converts to 
atheism by discourses in the English language ! 
The whole atheistical fraternity, were very soon 

sent to jail for debt, excepting who had 

some property....Many of them turned beggars ; 
every one, then, declared all the rest to be rascals, 
who had never performed their promise of sharing 
all their property in common ; and the charge was 
onfall sides well founded. 

POLITICS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

[#e perused the pamphlet entitled a 14 View of the Political 

Conduct of Aaron Burr, Esquire, Vice President of the 

United States.”] 

As citizens of the Union, we should observe 
With no small concern the symptoms of irreconci- 
lable dissensions between the two highest official 
characters of the national government, had we 
reason to believe that their harmony would contri- 
bute to the general welfare, and promote the true 
interests of the country. 

But this is not our creed.. ..We have no faith in 
the infallibility either of the head of the established 
church, or of his vicegerent.... We are heretics.... 
We are sectaries.... And we hope that good rather 
Chan evil will result from the discords which have 
arisen in the holy church of Jacobinism. 

To understand the origin and motives of the 
publication before us, and all the' designs it is in- 
tended to promote, a more intimate knowledge of 
the state of parties in New-York, would be neces- 
sary, than we possess We know, however, that 

for the purpose of bursting open the doors of public 
confidence, a coalition of the most heterogeneous 
materials had there taken place, and we did not 
expect that the concord of such men as the Clintons, 
the Livingstons, and the Burrs could long subsist 
after they had attained the object which alone had 
linked them together.... We are not surprized to 
lind, as by this pamphlet is ascertained, that the 
source of their present divisions, was in the distri- 
bution of the booty among the several door-burst- 
ers of the band....It was no great question of'nation- 
al interest, of deep and perplexing intricacy....No 
important principle of internal administration or 
foreign negotiation, upon which honest and en- 
lightened minds might differ, and differing might 
see in the magnitude of the object a justification 
for inflexible perseverance on either side....No 
question of peace or war with a powerful European 
nation; no altercation to destroy or to save the 
constitution or the union of our country, which 
separated these fast-bound friends....No!....It was 
the dissention of a doit... Whether Mr. George 
Clinton junior, or W. P. Van Ness should be 
palmed upon the citizens of New-York, as a rnera- 
berof assembly?.... Whether Mr. Matthew L. Davis 
or Mr. Bailey, should turn out the feder.d clerks 
in the New-York Custom-house.... Whether the 
twenty-four auctioneers in the city should betaken 
from among the tools of Mr. de Witt Clinton, or 
those of Mr. Burr?....We say we are not surprized 
at all this....The character of the party is as strong- 
ly marked in the causes of their dissolution, as it 
has been in the effects of their coalescence. 

Who the author of this pamphlet is we know not. 
....From its internal evidence we presume him to 
be a Clintonian....Mr. Burr is the great and pro- 
fessed object of his attack; and of course he is an 
assidious courtier to the sage of Monticello....At 
the same time all Mr. Burr’s friends come in for 
a share of his malignity: and something more 
than cooli rss is observeable throughout the work, 
towards t»ie Livingstons. 


The style is below criticism. ...There are no t 
three sentences of grammar together, in the whole 
hook.... The language is coarse and inelegant; with 
an affected intermixture of foreign phraseology, and 
unusual expressions.... Yet as a party production 
it bears marks of considerable address.. ..The wri- 
ter appears to be a man conversant with the 
manoeuvres of his party, long habituated to their I 
intrigues, and hackened in their w'ays, but very , 
ignorant, very illiterate, and very full of malice ( 
against all the world, excepting only the sage of 
Monticello, and the Clintons of New-York. 

We are not, and never were admirers of Mr. 
Burr....IIe has long and we believe justly been 
viewed by the federalists as one of the most pow- 
erful men in the opposite party; but they have 
always considered him as a man of worse than 
questionable character, for the very qualities with 
which this pamphleteer now reproaches him.... 
When once reduced by an unfortunate provision 
of the general constitution and by the perverseness 
of the opposite party to make an election between 
two great evils, part of them did indeed consider 
him as the least; but he never was, and never could 
be, the man of their choice. 

We say they were driven to this election by the 
perverseness of the opposite party; for what mild- 
er name can the conduct of the jacobins deserve, 
who freely, with their eyes open, and without com- 
pulsion gave an equal number of votes to this 
selfish, intriguing, unprincipled, political trimmer, 
for the office of president of the Union, as to the 
sage of Monticello, the admirable man, the frank 
and easy inhabitant of the charming mansion. 

This instance of political profligacy is so glaring 
and of such an odious complexion that the author 
of the narrative himself has anticipated the charge, 
and endeavoured to rescue his party from the im- 
putation. ..We subjoin as a specimen of the author’s 
style, of his address, and of his ingenuousness, 
the manner in which he states this serious question . 

44 The character faithfully drawn of Mr. Burr 
44 in the following pages, is so complex, so stript 
44 of precise and indelible marks; so mutable, ca- 
44 pricious, versatile, unsteady, and unfixt,* one to 
44 which no determinate name can be given, and on 
44 which no reliance can he placed, that serious 
44 questions may arise from it. It appears that 
44 from his debut on political life, he has been every 
44 thing and nothing: that he has been ascending 
44 the ladder of fame and power by means on which 
44 no honest man can reflect with satisfaction, and it 
44 may be added that all this must have been known 
44 to those who raised him to his present eminence 
44 in the government; and being conscious that he 
44 was no less destitute of a determinate principle 
44 than of political consistency, it were criminal to 
44 exalt him to an height from which he might 
44 hurl destruction upon the people. This it must 
44 be admitted, has some weight; it has at least a 
44 plausible appearance”. 

We have said there were not three sentences 
of grammar together in the whole pamphlet... .We 
request those of our readers whose proficiency in 
literature has extended to the study of Lowth’s 
Introduction, to examine the sentences they have 
just read, by his rules, and we assure them that 
the whole book is written in the same manner. 

But how does the narrator answer the serious 
question ? 

44 I candidly confess I am one of those who were 
44 unacquainted with the true character of Mr. Burr, 

44 until his singular conduct since the election of 
44 Mr. Jefferson, induced me to examine the more 
44 early parts of it.” 


# These five epithets to express one idea, go beyond 
Captain Fltiellen’s description of Fortune. ** And she is 
“ painted also with a wheel, to signify to you, which is the 
“ moral of it, that she is turning, and inconstant , and varia • 
“ tion, and mutabilities. V. Shakespeare Henry V. 


24:J 

« It will give no offence to the majesty of 

44 truth to say, that the People, the great mass, 
44 were like mjselfy strangers to the conduct of Air. 
44 Burr. It is doubtless to this ignorance of cliarac- 
44 ter that he owes his elevation — The people can- 
44 not wittingly be guilty of a fdo de sc.” 

The truth of this statement so far as it respects 
the people, may be admitted— But the candour of 
the confession is not so obvious. In paying per- 
petual and affected homage to the People, the 
writer follows the example and the precept of his 
party. In all countries where the people are the 
dispensers of greatness, the parasites of power 
cringe and fawn to them, as in monarchies they are 
the most servile worshipers of the reigning prince. 
This observation is as old as the age of Aristotle, 
and it will remain true so long as there shall Le 
kings to flatter and people to delude. 

But if the people, whose voice by their electors, 
carried Mr. Burr to a competition for the first ma- 
gistracy of the union, were so utterly ignorant of 
his character, why does not the author of the Nar- 
tive tell the whole truth?.. ..Why does he not ex- 
plain the deceptions, the falsehoods, the impostures 
by which the people were induced to favour thus 
highly Mr. Burr?....For this plain reason... .that he 
could not unfold these mysteries without txpising 
the foul intrigues of his own party; without pluck- 
ing the mask from the sage of Monticello, as well 
from the son of president Burr; without detecting 
the forgery of two counterfeit patriots instead of 
one, and without convicting the whole jacobinic 
faction to which he still adheres, of knowing the 
counterfeits to be of the basest metal, and passing 
them for sterling gold. 

That the outhor of the Vie%v y was ignorant himself 
of Mr. Burr’s character, when friendly to his elec- 
tion as vice president, will hardly be believed by 
those who see how much he knows of it now.... 
There is but one transaction exhibited in the 
pamphlet, tending to fix upon Mr. Burr any charge 
of a deeper dye, than that of being a political in- 
triguer, willing to be president of the United States 
if he could... .We mean the dispute with Anger- 
stein.... This had been a matter of public notoriety 
for years, in New-York, for it had been a subject 
of suits both at law and in chancery. ...As the 
pamphleteer represents it, the transaction was on 
the part of Mr. Burr scandalous in the highest 
degree; but notorious as it was, with what colour 
of credibility can a New-York republican come 
and tell the world, that he knew nothing of it when 
he supported Mr. Burr.... If he did not know it, 
his ignorance was his fault, for he had the means 
of information in his power, and he was bound in 
duty to use them... .If he did know it, how dares 
he now hold it up as rendering Mr. Burr unfit for 
the confidence of the people? 

There is no sort of obloquy, which the author 
of the View is not endeavouring perpetually to 
cast upon the federal party; yet we remark in this 
instance, and in many others, that his facts separat- 
ed from his invidious comments, and impar- 
tially considered, not only afford justification to the 
federalists against his imputations but contrast the 
conduct of the two parties in a manner very hono- 
rable to the federal side and very disgraceful to his 
friends. 

He states that during the contest at Washington 
for the choice of president, by the house of repre- 
sentatives, some intimation of Mr. Burr's dishonou- 
rable conduct, in this affair, reached that place.... 
That a partial investigation of the fact was there 
had; 14 by which parly he cannot imperatively (po- 
sitively) say,” but in all probability by the federal- 
ists. Copies of the papers in the chancery suit 
between Angerstein and Burr, were sent for to New- 
York, and were transmitted by Thomas Smith, * 
clerk in the chancery there. The narrative strongly 
insinuates that Smith, who was a partizan of Mr. 
Jlurf’s falsified the copies of the papers or fjarblt?4 
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their contents, so as to conceal the real state of 
facts. 

Our author argues with painful labour to prove 
that this investigation was made by the federalists, 
and not by the opposite party: but much of his 
labour was unnecessary; we readily believe such to 
have been the fact, for it is perfectly consistent with 
the character of the two parties; the federalists in 
the dilemma to which they were reduced of voting 
for one of two men, alike obnoxious to them, were 
generally disposed to take Mr. Burr, as the least 
objectionable of the two: in the process of election- 
eering, however, surmises were raised that he had 
been concerned in disgraceful transactions, of a 
private nature, and the federalists immediately pur- 
sued the proper measures to ascertain the fact.... 
Not so the jacobins....They had no doubts, which 
Smith’s documents could chase away. ...With such 
a fact staring them in the fa.ce, they were perfectly 
willing, and had strained every nerve to raise Mr. 
Burr to the second office in the union; and as it was 
not their purpose then to exalt him to the first, 
they were perfectly indifferent whether his conduct 
in the affair with Angerstein had been criminal or 
innocent....In the minds of the federalists, the ques- 
tion is he honest? was of important considera- 
tion to fix their votes....To the jacobins, no such 
odious scrutiny occurred. ...The days were come 
when a formal and avowed departure from that in- 
quiry was to be made...The moral character of the . 
man, was to them less than the dust of the balance. 

Thus the author of the View, together with 
the rest of his party, are deprived even of their hu- 
miliating plea of ignorance, to excuse their support 
of Mr. Burr.. ..They cannot be admitted to stulti- 
fy themselves, by way of salvo for their honesty.... 
That they are very wise or very well informed, 
we do not suspect; but that they were unacquaint- 
ed with the character of Mr. Burr at the last pre- 
sidential election is not true. ...They knew him then 
as well as they know him now; and they stand 
responsible to the whole nation, for having employ- 
ed every influence and every artifice to elevate a 
man, whom they then believed, and whom they 
now proclaim to be one of the most unprincipled 
and profligate men in the union. 

FROM THE EVENING POST, 

STATE OF EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
FRANCE. 

Tn reviewing the political state of Europe, France 
obtrudes itself first on our notice, not because it 
possesses any superior claim to respect, but be- 
cause its revolutions have been the source of an 
entire new order of thiugs in Europe; and because 
from its universal encroachments either by con- 
quest, intrigue, or negociation, the political con- 
cerns of every country in that quarter of the world 
are more or less affected by or interwoven with 
its external policy. 

The history of human affairs from the beginning 
of the world, contains nothing to be compared to 
that of France for the last ten )ears, as a lesson 
in one sort of instruction... .as a scourge at once 
and a warning to mankind. What the wise and 
learned alone had collected and digested from an- 
cint history, the populace, and the ignorant can 
now read while they run in those recent events. 
Those who admired the French revolution as a sys- 
tem of liberty, are now put into the most ridiculous, 
w himsical, and contemptible situation imaginable..,. 
Their great high priest Bonaparte has left them 
all completely in the lurch. Their dogmas and 
favourite opinions lie has trampled under foot. 
Revolution or innovation can no longer be very 
gravely pointed out as the road to liberty! Patri- 
otism can no more be pressed into the service of 
democratic fraud. Demagogues will henceforward 
n ant even a plausible pretext for their delusions 
and at first sight be recognized for what they really 


are and ever have been, tyrants in embryo. ...The 
first consul has entirely torn the mask from demo- 
cracy, and branded its forehead with infamy for- 
ever. France has bled through millions of veins, 
but she has not bled uselessly. Ages upon ages 
to come will profit by her losses, her misfortunes, 
and her crimes; the bloodshed of the last ten years 
may be considered as put out at enormous inter- 
est to save the shedding of blood hereafter. 

The right of every nation to choose its govern- 
ment will not be denied by us. The tranquillity 
and even joy, that has succeeded the elevation of 
Bonaparte, is some proof that the present govern- 
ment is more palatable to the people of France 
than the revolutionary despotisms which preceded 
it. At all events it is not our business here to dis- 
cuss a subject which belongs to the people of France 
alone, and on which they have given a decision. 
Every good man, however must rejoice at the 
emancipation of that ill-stared country from the 
merciless tyranny of jacobinism....Every pious 
man rejoices at the restoration of Christianity. 
We cannot help thinking that the true believers of 
Egypt have as great a right as the infidels and 
jacobins of Europe to complain of the treatment 
of Bonaparte. They have both been completely 
gulled. The idol of the jacobins and infidels 
has seated himself on the altar and the throne. 
and the quondam disciple of Mahomet, “ the 
cheeld ofcircumceesion” (as Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm 
says) has established Christianity in France, and 
even taken the sacramental test. 

Whatever may be the internal state of France, 
her external aspect is extremely formidable. Let 
it be remembered that in the most feeble periods 
of the monarchy, when her territory was confined 
within the limits prescribed by the old treaties, she 
was held to be an object of continual jealousy, 
apprehension, and alarm to Europe. Her advan- 
tageous local situation, the extent, even then, of 
her territory, the fertility of her soil, the military 
talents and enterprize of her people, and their rest- 
less and intriguing spirit rendering her, in her 
most crippled state, dangerous to the independence 
of Europe. At that time too she was circum- 
scribed by stronger barriers than any that paper 
and wax could form. The Austrian Netherlands, 
Holland, Switzerland, and the immense fortresses 
on the confines of Germany on that side of the I 
Rhine covered the empire, and shut out France ! 
from the ports on the North Seas, while Savoy, 
particularly Turin, Mantua, and the Tyrol covered 
Haly. Add to this, that the fleetsof Spain and Hol- 
land were always at hand to be thrown into the 
scale for the preservation of the balance of power. 
Such was her state when she could be formidable to 
Europe: Now mark what is her state when the right 
of the British ministers, and the wisdom of parlia- 
ment can contemplate her power not only without 
fear, but with complacency. 

In Europe she may be truly said to possess a 
far greater part of the continent. The barriers 
against her encroachments are not only removed 
but transferred to her own use and behoof.. ..The 
[ Netherlands and the fortresses in Germany, in full 
sovereignty:.... Holland, Spain, Switzerland, Man- 
tua, Turin, and all Italy in provincial dependence. 
....Herinfluence over Denmark, Sweden and Prus- 
sia is incontestably established. Portugal is in no 
state to resist her mandates. Every port and post 
in the Mediterranean, w ith the exception of Gibral- 
tar, are under her. The fleets of Spain and Hol- 
land swell the force of her navy, and the hardy 
seamen of the latter are added to hers ; besides 
timber of the best kind, sufficient for an unlimited 
navy, on the banks of the ceded rivers of Germany, 
is now in her possession. 

In addition to her former possessions she has got 
in the East, Pondicherry Mali^, Cochin, Nagapat- 
nam, the Spice Islands, and the Cape of Good 
Hope; and in the West, the whole of St Domingo, 


(worth all the English islands together) Martinicof 
St Lucie, Guadaloupe, Tobago, Curracoa, St. 
Pierre, Miquelon, Louisiana, Surrinam, Demarara, 
Berbice, Essequibo, Guiana, and the mouth of 

the River Aurazem All these she either has in 

possession or commands, because she commands 
the countries to which they belong. 

To such an enormous power, wielded by a 
government which unites in itself all the wild 
energies of one form of government, and all the 
arrangement, promptitude, decision, concentration, 
and wisdom of another, with above a million of 
men trained and inured to arms, ready at a mo- 
ment’s call for any enterprize, we confess ourselves 
at a loss to find a counterpoise or resistance in 
any probable combination in Europe, when France 
shall have breathed and recruittd its strength. 
The peace has therefore opened for her an easy 
passage to that perpetual ob ject of her wishes and 

pursuits “ UNIVERSAL EMPIRE.” 

The only power which can at all be looked up 
to by Europe as a standard at once to rally round, 
andabulwark to resist the encroachments of France, 
is 

ENGLAND. 

And we confess, that secure as some statesmen 
in that country feel, or pretend to feel, we arc 
at a loss to find any just grounds for their confi- 
dence. Security has often been destructive of 
safety, and must be the worst of enemies where it 
is the offspring of the will more than of reason. 
To the benevolent politician, who wishes to sec 
established such a balance of power as may pre- 
serve the nations of Europe in perfect indepen- 
dence, the present aspect of British affairs bears 
nothing in it very consolatory or promising. That 
latent energies and unexpected powers have burst 
forth in nations, at the moment they have been 
considered as sunk forever, history produces some 
proofs; that they may still exist concealed in Eng- 
land we admit: But we will say, that they must 
be immense to keep pace with the enormous in- 
crease of the power of France. Let us, however, 
examine the subject more closely. 

When the force of a nation, whether offensive 
or defensive, is to be considered with a view to 
the security it may afford her, it must be taken in 
a two-fold way; that is to say in its relative as well 
as intrinsic effect. To speak of it in mathemati- 
cal terms, it is in the direct ratio of its own 
strength, and the inverse ratio of that of its adver- 
sary. In estimating the power of England, 
therefore, we must take into consideration that of 
France, and from a comparison of both, determine 
on which side the balance lies. In this way the 
statesmen who in the British parliament defended 
the peace as advantageous, would find it hard to 
point out any thing that England has got by the 
war or by the peace to put into the scale against 
the enormous increase of power which France has 
acquired by the war, and still more by the peace. 
W e are aware of the great superiority of British 
troops and seamen; we recollect that during the 
contest with this country England fought with 
success against France, Spain, and Holland, and 
in the east against Hyder Ally, at the head of 
an army of half a million of soldiers. But France 
was then comparatively small; France then want- 
ed “ republican energies,” she had a mild monarch 
on the throne, more fitted for peace than war: she 
had not a Bonaparte, either in the cabinet or the 
field; she was not as now, an armed nation. Yet 
with all these advantages on her side, if the con- 
test were reduced to a mere affair of arms, 
England would have little reason to fly the field. 
As long as she can support her navy she can wage 
war with success, and preserve her territorial pos- 
sessions and her honour; but it is in this very 
point of her strength she may be most deeply 
wounded. The peace, which has put all the poita 
, in the Mediterranean, and in Holland, and the 
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Scheldt, &c. into the dominion of Bonaparte, has 
bestowed along with them the power of stopping 
the importation of British merchandize into any of 
those countries. The ships of England may thun- 
der at their ports, and silence their batteries, but 
not a bale of goods will find its way beyond the 
reach of their guns. Her commerce will be gra- 
dually crippled, her manufactures decay, and the 
very life and principle of existence of the British 
navy, will be extinguished. Mr. Windham’s opinion 
that it is through her commerce the arts ol Trance 
will destroy England, will thenbe verified. It seems 
to have been a strange oversight or else a very ex- 
traordinary concession of her negotiators, to give 
up all former treaties, to make no provision for 
the usual commercial relations, and thereby to 
leave so much of the vital principle of English inde- 
pendence and security, at the mercy of France. 
The consequences are already before the world.... 
British merchandize has been pushed from the 
shores of France; and Holland, at her invitation no 
doubt, is following the example. The first consul 
has led the card of his choice and Holland dare not 
renege to his suit; “ a patient shrug” is all that is 
left now to the proteges of France. 

From the kind of peace establishment proposed 
in Great Britain, and the language of the minis- 
ters as a comment upon it, it should seem as if 
the peace would not be of long duration. Should 
the war break out afresh, after France has got 
possession of all the colonies, Malta, Sec. &c. 
England will have the work of a very long war to 
recover what she has just ceded, so that France 
will stand on new and ten-fold advantageous ground. 
Candor must own that the concessions in the treaty 
on the part of France, are but a sorry equivalent 
for such immense and important sacrifices; not to 
mention the almost exclusive commerce of the 
world, which was England’s the day of the signing 
of the preliminaries, and which she might have 
retained by prosecuting the war, but which are 
now handed over to France. On the other hand, 
if the peace shall be faithfully and strictly main- 
tained, the natural course of cause and effect must 
cease, or Englandsink to the condition of a subor- 
dinate state. By negociation, that is to say, by 
solicitation mixed with threats, the French govern- 
ment will exact from every state of Europe, com- 
mercial regulations, to restrain the trade of Eng- 
land and promote that of France. Manufactures 
will of course follow commerce, and be encouraged 
in the latter country, while the manufacturer 
himself tempted by novelty, by enterprize, by well 
applied encouragement, and by the cheapness of 
living, will migrate to France and settle there. 
Thus the prop of the British navy will be frittered 
away, and the continental powers of Europe losing 
the support of England, will dwindle, and at last 
merge in the great nation. 

Meanwhile the armed truce (for a peace with a 
war establishment can be considered as nothing 
better) will exhaust England, and the danger of 
invasion keep her in perpetual alarm. The whole 
shores of the British islands from Caithness to Ker- 
ry, are continually exposed to French ships; and 
out of every port, from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
squadrons may issue to w invade England. Nomin- 
ally at peace but menaced by invasion, England 
will undergo all the hazard, the hardships, the 
expenses, and the ruinous effects of war, without 
any of those set-offs which actual war would afford 
to her. 

All those advantages on the part of France, will 
be sedulously improved by Bonaparte; exalted to 
an usurped throne, his personal safety will call 
upon him imperiously to keep the public mind 
engaged; to dazzle the people with conquests; to 
glorify their national pride with triumph over an 
old rival; to prove his claim to their loyalty by sub- 
stantial services, and to stop the mouth of male- 
c ontenu by brilliant acts of republican magnificence 


and enlightened benevolent institutions. ...Already 
he professes his intention to augment his marine 
....already he discloses his views to commerce.... 
already he talks of a navigation act for France; 
and he will, no doubt, strain his mind, capacious of 
such things, to the accomplishment of the ruin of 
England, in order to put his adversaries in France 
to silence. Even the peace itself, on which such 
reliance is had, may, perhaps, soon turn out (to 
use the words of a great statesman in England) 
u to be only a piece of legerdemain to get posses- 
“ sion of Malta; to establish France in her new 
“ colonies; to re-enter Egypt; to receive back 
u thirty thousand seamen, (prisoners of war in 
u England;) and to put the chief consul in a situa- 
k< tion to recommence the war with new and 
“ decisive advantages.’’ 

MISCELLANY. 

CHARACTERS. 

A SAILOR 

Is a pitched piece of reason caulked and tackled, 
and only studied to dispute with tempests. He is 
part of his own provision, for he lives ever pickled; 
a fair wind is the substance of his creed, and fresh 
water the burden of his prayers. lie is naturally 
ambitious, for he is ever climbing out of sight; as 
naturally he fears, for he is ever flying: Time and he 
are everywhere: ever contending who shall arrive 
first : he is well winded, for he tires the day, and out- 
runs darkness: his life is like a hawk's, the best part 
mewed; and if he lives till three coats, is a master: 
he sees God’s wonders in the deep, but so as they 
rather appear his playfellows, than stirrers of his 
zeal. Nothingbuthunger and hard rocks can convert 
him, and then but hi3 upper deck neither, for his 
hold neither fears nor hopes; his sleeps are but 
reprievals of his dangers, and when he awakes, it 
is but next stage to dying; his wisdom is the cold- 
est part about him, for it ever points to the north, 
and it lies lowest, which makes his valour every 
tide overflow it. In a storm it is disputable whe- 
ther the noise be more his or the elements’, and 
which will first leave scolding? on which side of the 
ship he may be saved best? whether his faith be 
starboard faith or larboard, or the helm at that 
time not all his hope of heaven! His keel is the 
emblem of his conscience : till it be split he never 
repents.... then no farther than the land allows him. 
His language is a new confusion, and all his thoughts 
new nations: his body and his ship are both one 
burden: nor is it known who stows most wine or 
rolls most, only the ship is guided... .he has no 
stern ; a barnacle and he are bred together 
both of one nature, and, it is feared one rea- 
son: upon any but a wooden horse he cannot ride, 
and if the wind blows against him he dare not: 
he swarms up to his seat as to a sail-yard, and 
cannot sit unless he bear a flag staff; if ever he be 
broken to the saddle, it is but a voyage still; for he 
mistakes the bridal fora bowling, and is ever turn- 
ing his horse-tail ; he can pray but it is by rote, 
not faith, and when he would he dares not, for his 
brackish belief hath made that ominous. A rock 
or a quicksand pluck him before he is ripe, else he 
is gathered to his friends at Wapping. 

A SOLDIER 

Is the husbandman of valour; his] sword is his 
plough, which honour and aqua vitae, two fiery 
nettled jades, are ever drawing. A younger bro- 
ther best becomes arms, an elder the thanks for 
them; every heat makes him a harvest, and dis- 
contents abroad are his sowers; he is actively his 
prince’s, but passively his passion's servant: he is 
often a desirer of learning, which once arrived at 
proves his strongest armour: he is a lover at all 
points, and a true defender of the faith of women. 
More wealth than makes him seem a handsome 
foe, lightly he covets not....less is below him; he 


never truly wants but in much having, for then bis 
ease and affluence afflict him. The word peace, 
though in prayer, makes him start, and God he 
best considers by his power; hunger and cold rank 
in the same file with him, and hold him to a man; 
his honour else, and the desire of doing things be- 
yond him, would blow him greater than the sons of 
Anack; his religion is commonly as his cause is, 
doubtful, and that the best devotion keeps best 
quarter: he seldom sees gray hairs, some none at 
all; for where the sword fails, there the flesh gives 
fire: in charity he goes beyond the clergy, for 
be loves his greatest enemy best, much drinking. 
He seems a full student, for he is a great desirer of 
controversies; he argues sharply, and carries his 
conclusion in his scabbard. In the first refining of 
mankind this was the gold, his actions are his am- 
mel*, his ally (for else you cannot work him per- 
fectly) continual duties, heavy and weary marches, 
lodgings as full of need as cold diseases: no time 
to argue but to execute. Line him with these* 
and link him to his squadrons, and he appears a 
rich chain for princes. 

EFFECTS OF THE ATMOSPHERE 

UPON 

THE ANIMAL SPIRITS. 

BY WILLIAM BECKFORD, ES^. 

It is generally allowed that the state of the at- 
mosphere has a very sensible effect upon the hu- 
man mind; and to this natural barometer is, in a 
great measure, owing, the rise or depression of 
the animal spirits. That climate has an influence 
upon the intellectual, as well as upon the corpo- 
real powers, we are led by observation, and taught 
by experience, to believe; and this datum cannot 
fail to be corroborated by those whose curiosity 
or pursuits have induced them to visit, or to reside 
in, the different latitudes of our terraqueous 
globe. 

That the rigours of frost and snow benumb, and 
that the warmth of the sun invigorates, the ideas 
of those who are born and educated under a more 
genial sky, the productions of the human intellect, 
in the different walks of philosophy, of science, and 
the a»*ts, will bear an incontrovertible as an hono- 
rable record: but, as the investigation of this sub- 
ject would lead to a disquisition, too general and 
minute, I shall content myself with such observa- 
tions, as more immediately interest our personal 
feelings. 

If our sensations are to undergo a change, in con- 
formity to the variations of the weather, in a cli- 
mate like this, in which the sun-shine and the gloom 
are so successive and inconstant, how irregular must 
be our elemental enjoyments, and how very precari- 
ous their duration? The seasons do not gain upon 
us with any regular recurrence ; and when we look 
for the month, that should bring us back the pro- 
mise of fruits and flowers....instead of refreshing 
dews and salutary rains, we are disappointed by 
the unexpected continuance of winds and frost. 
The winter makes an inroad upon the autumn, and 
not only tyrannizes over, but annihilates the spring; 
and when we should expect the breezes of the west, 
and the temperate zephyrs of the south, the biting 
east continues to blow, to delay the verdure of the 
advancing year, and to triumph over the hopes of 
industry and vegetation. 

The spirits of some men are entirely graduated 
by the appearance of the day ; a cheerful morning 
will make them buoyant, a passing cloud rebate 
their happiness, and a settled gloom involve them 
in despair. Unconscious of the romantic percep- 
tions of lightning and of thunder, of tempest and 
of rain ; unaroused by the beauties of horrorf whiclv 


• An old word for enamel. • 
t Let belief borreurt , a favourite expression of the French 
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bespeak the magnificence of nature, and the attri- 
butes of the Deity ; they know not those en joyments, 
that proceed from melancholy, and are hence de- 
prived of the highest rapture that can be sustained 
by rational and enlightened minds. 

I have known those, whose whole nervous syst- 
lems have been, as it were, untuned by the progno- 
stications of ruin, when the gathering clouds ap- 
peared to throw a darkness over the understanding, 
and the whole frame to vibrate at the sounding of 
the deluge. 

Of what rational pleasures, of whatrural delights, 
and of what sublimity of observation must be those 
individuals deprived, who, unmindful of the oppor- 
tunities, which, in all seasons of the year, recur, 
to enable him to ascertain the causes, and to trace 
the effects, of the varieties of nature, are only anx- 
ious to pass these moments of inquiry; and, ab- 
sorbed in the vacancy of their ideas, detract from 
that enthusiasm, which was a physical instinct, or 
is become a habit, in others. 

If we read, with complacency, in the harmony 
ofour poets, the fascinating descriptions of a simple 
and a rural life, every minute of the day, every occu- 
pation of the hour, every transition of light and 
•hadow, that irradiates or overcasts the pastoral 
tcene, has, by turns, its different efFect, and speaks 
a language, which, one would suppose, to be com- 
mon to all ; and if they please by reflection , how en- 
chanting must be the reality of their objects? 

How often have I observed, under the leafy pro- 
tection of an oak, the sudden tempest burst around 
nte: how often seen the playful lightning dan 
•mong the trees and illuminate with lambent rays 
the deep recesses of the forest ? How often have 
i listened, with an emotion, arising from the aw- 
iulness of repercussion, to the heavy peals, that 
rumbled over head, and followed, with attentive 
car, the hollow cadence, until it became fainter 
Jby degrees, and at length died away amidst the 
chills ? How often have I traced the torrents, 
Irriguous in their course, and, undermining the sap- 
ling and the shrubs, impel them through the valley, 
or leave them, in gathered masses, to impede the 
passage of the road ? How often have I attended, 
With a speechless delight, to the rain-drops, patter- 
fog upon the thatch, depending from the eaves, or 
distilling from the flower? 

I cannot easily forget my walks, so frequently 
interrupted by the coming of the deluge, when ex- 
posed upon the heath, and at a distance from pro- 
tection; nor when sheltered, have I ceased to ob- 
serve the fretting of the storm, the nutations of the 
trees, and the drivings of the blast. I have seen 
the drops disturb the dimples of the lake, or excit- 
ing bubbles in the stream, while the moor-hen and 
the coot have dived amidst the tides, or wantonly 
disported amidst the sedges and the reeds. 

By some men these observations may be consi- 
dered as idle 4 and useless ; as an unnecessary waste of 
that time, intended for more sedentary and profita- 
ble employments; but how futile would be the pur- 
suits of the closet, did not the philosopher enrich 
his mind with external objects, and cull from the 
general laboratory of nature, that multiplicity of re- 
sources, which refines his moral intellect, at the 
same time, that it improves his general and experi- 
mental inquiry. 

If we admire the instinct of the bee, and observe 
the economy and the wonderful regularity of the 
jtolitical hive, we cannot help being surprised at 
their incessant labour and perseverance, and, while 
we dwell with delight upon their domestic cares 
and occupations, we still know that they are the 
natural consequences of external selection, and 
proceeding from the bounties of that general Pro- 
vider, who has. so kindly afforded the materials upon 
-which they work. When these ingenious, as in- 
dustrious, artificers are obliged, by wind and 
•bowers, to refrain from their aerial excursions, 


yet has their provident foresight directed the 
means of local employment. Equally sedulous at 
home, as inquisitive upon the wing, they an 

epitome of what should be the practice anu - nuta- 
tion of the governments of men, and exhibit a 
striking example of patience, frugality arid order, 
when opposed to the ruinous contrast of inactivity, 
dissipation and tumult. It is, however, melancholy 
to think that their little endeavours are consumed 
for the profits of the ungrateful ; and that they are 
not only plundered, but sacrificed at the shrine of 
the voluptuous and unreflecting. 

If manual labour is to be suspended by elemental 
impressions, what would become of those innume- 
rable tribes of population, who are dependent, for 
the supply of their necessities, upon their laborious 
and unceasing operations ? The languor, resulting 
from heat, and the rigour proceeding from cold, 
may certainly incapacitate some particular consti- 
tutions from strong and active exertions: but then, 
are there not many of our artificial wants,' that 
are only supplied by the hands of debility and in- 
dolence? And of this latter description, are almost 
all those luxuries, which are derived from the East. 

I cannot envy the feelings, nor adopt the philoso- 
phy, of that man, who can only be said to exist, 
under the impressions of a serene and a cloudless sky ; 
who can only contemplate Nature, under her most 
graceful appearances, and think her only a subject 
of observation and delight, when all her beauties 
are irradiated by the sun-beam, and all her land- 
scapes are made perceptible by a profusion of light. 
Such transcendant brilliancy would rather Appear 
to me to satiate, than excite enjoyment, as the 
most refined sweets are more apt to cloy, than pro- 
voke the appetite. Besides, the pleasures they af- 
ford, are merely ebullitions, and, like the finer 
wines, evaporate before we can determine upon 
their flavour, or their spirit. If a sudden cloud 
shall intervene, to obscure the prospect, fruition is 
converted into regret, at least, if not into spleen, 
and the mind becomes gloomy in proportion to 
the splendours, that are now withdrawn. 

After having long sustained an intemperate and 
intermitting drought, with what anxiety do we be- 
hold the gathering cloud, and how much are our 
languid perceptions relieved by the coolness of the 
show'er? With what delight do we attend to the 
descent of the rain, made vocal, as it falls by domes- 
tic projections, compressed into lakes, or gathered 
into torrents, by the artificial confinement cis- 
terns and of troughs? The very gloom seems to 
throw a reflective complacency, if not a pleasing 
melancholy across the soul; and, when contem- 
plated through this medium, how little to be dread- 
ed, even amidst their frowns, are the concussions 
of the opposing elements ? 

To me, a lowering morning, or a stormy day, 
affords a species of gratification, I know not how to 
express. My mind seems imperceptibly to acco- 
modate itself to the appearance of the atmosphere; 
and, without being depressed, my spirits enjoy a 
calm... .a serenity of action, if I may so express it, 
which light and sun-shine cannot bestow. No ex- 
traordinary darkness overshadows my mind, dn 
consequence of the menace of the surrounding at- 
mosphere; and, accustomed to hurricanes and ele- 
mentary destruction, I feel not appalled at the rapi- 
dity of the lightning, the roarings of the thunder, 
or the terrors of the tempest. 

If .the storm shall rage without, yet, if peace shall 
inhabit within, how little cause have we to depre- 
cate its impression ? The perceptions, as the eye 
through a mirror, may contemplate these external 
scenes, that vary with the seasons, may bring all 
nature into one intellectual focus, and select such 
prospects and situations, as may best answer her 
purposes and enjoyments, and, being able to dis- 
criminate between the imaginary wretched, and 
those poor objects of creation, who are really and 


undeservedly so, may pass by the fictions of the 
one, anil relieve the necessities of the other. 

Recluse. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

FROM ritE SHOP OF MESSRS . COLON AND SPONDEE* 

Looking over a well conducted miscellany, pub- 
lished some time since, abroad, I found a pretty 
imitation of Waller’s delightful address to his- 
mistresses, under the names of Amoret and Sacha- 
rissa. Of classical poems, imitations and parodies 
are sufficiently numerous, and often deplorably de- 
fective. Every stripling in love, who, of course, 
turns poet, and weaves a few rhymes, calls them 
an imitation of Shkn stone, especially if he can in- 
troduce the pastoral vocabulary, sheep, crook and 
fountain. The Imitation, introduced in this eve- 
ning’s speculation, was written by an eminent 
person, lately deceased. It was composed we hear 
upwards of fifty years ago, and has not, till lately, 
been published. We cannot refrain from stop- 
ping an instant, to admire the inimitable delicacy, 
grace and address of the original. Waller has 
been justly sumamed the Courtly . 

TO AMORET. 

Fair* that you may truly know 
What you unto Thyrsis owe, 

1 will tell you how I do 
Sacharissa love, and you. 

Joy salutes me, when I set 
My blest eyes on Amoret : 

But with wonder 1 am struck. 

When I on the other look. 

If sweet Amoret complains, 

I have sense of all her pains? 

But, for Sacharissa I 

Do not only grieve, but die. • 

All that of myself is mine. 

Lovely Amoret, is thine; 

Sacharissa’s captive fain 
Would untie his iron chain, 

And, those scorching beams to shtm» 

To thy gentle shadow run. 

If the soul had free election. 

To dispose of her affection, 

I would not thus long have borne 
Haughty Sacharissa's scorn. 

But Yis sure, some power above. 

Which controuls our wills in love. 

If not love, a strong desire, 

I To create, and spread that fire 

In my breast, solicits me, 

Beauteous Amoret, for thee. 

’Tis amazement, more than love. 

Which her radiant eyes do move; 

If less splendour wait on tbine , 

Yet they so benignly shine, 

1 would turn my dazzled sight. 

To behold their milder light. 

But as hard ’tis to destroy 
That high flame, as to enjoy ; 

Which how easily 1 may do, 

Heaven, as easily seal’d, does know 
Amoret *s as sweet, and good, 

As the most delicious food , 

Which, but tasted f does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart. 

Sacharissa's beauty’s xvine. 

Which to madness doth incline; 

Such a liquor, as no brain, 

That is mortal, can sustain. 

Scarce can I to heaven excuse 
The devotion, which 1 use 
Unto that adored dame , 

For 'tis not unlike the same. 

Which I thither ought to send; 

So that, if it could take end, 

’Twould to heaven itself be due, 

To succeed her, and not you; 

Who already have of me 
All, that's not idolatry, 

Which, though not so fierce a flame. 

Is longer like to be the same. 
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Then smile on me, and I will prove* 
Wonder is shorter liv’d than Love. 

IMITATION. 

TO DR.’ DENNIS. 

Jolly Dennis, wouldst thou know 
Who’s the lass, that wounds me so? 
Wouldst thou have me tell thee true ? 

Dennis I’m in love with two...- 

Julia -fair. Belinda coy, 

All my amorous hours employ. 

]ulia, more than mortal fair, 

Like Diana doth appear, 

When, amid the sacred groves, 

With the virgin choir, she roves, 
Graceful and maiestical, 

Thus she overtops them all ; 

Nor her dart more fatal flies. 

Than the wounds from Julia’s eyes. 

Not with charms, so fiercely bright. 
Soft Belinda cheers the sight. 

Yet, with no less force, impart 
Pleasing raptures to the heart. 

Julia’s charms are like mid day. 
Scorch’d by Titau’s fiercest ray, 

Whose immoderate heat does harm, 
Whilst it only means to warm. 

But Belinda’s beauties, like 
Evening mild, our senses strike a 
Yet no less they surely move 
The beholders’ hearts with love. 

’Tis not every blooming grace, 

That adorns her lovely face, 

Nor the nameless beauties, seen 
In her amiable mien ; 

But the charms, which she display* 

In whate'er she does and says, 

And that sweet, engaging air, 

So peculiar to the fair, 

That, without my knowledge, hav* 
Made me more than half her slave. 

Julia, amorous, blithe, and gay, 

Sports the dancing hours away, 

Mirth and jollity attend, 

Whereso’er her steps may bend, 

Whilst the lightnings of her eyes 
Make a thousaud hearts her prize, 

Yet on me alone dispense 
Their benignest influence, 

Yes, tho* mighty be the boast 
Charming Julia loves me most. 

Most of all the rival swaias 
That possess the fertile plains. 

But, tho* gentle, as the pair 
Of immortal Doves, that bear 
Cytherea, when she flies 
In her car mdown the skies ; 

See Belinda, beauteous maid. 

Of her tender heart afraid, 

Round her, sacred person keep 
Guards alas! that never sleep; 

Lo, Discretion seated there, 

Cold her looks, and grave her air, 

And, with downcast looks stands by 
Ever blushing modesty, 

Who, with countenance severe, 

Feed roy Love and my Despair. 

As beneath some fragrant shad# 

My faint limbs supinely laid, 

While Sol’s beams intensely beat 
J secure me from its heat. 

And each aromatic bough 
Sheds its sweets on me below, 

So methinks with Julia blest 
On her bosom 1 could rest. 

But time flies with envious haste. 
Halcyon days wont always last; 

When the spring of life is o’er. 

Sickly Autumn tries its power. 

Then, what boots the leafless shade? 
Soon its verdant honours fade. 

And its store of odrous sweets 
Now no more my senses greets, 

Rut loud storms and rains instead 
Beat on my defenceless head. 

But Belinda I compare 
To a mansion large and fair, 

Under whose commodious roof 
All corroding cares aloof, 

Blest with happiness and peace 
i«QAid lead a life of case* 


And despise, in plenty bold, 

Summer’s heat and Winter’s cold. n. 

Dr, Johnson, in his life of Cowley, tells us that 
a Coal mine has not often had its Poet, and yet in 
the stanzas by Cleaveland on so humble a topic, 
. we discover a pleasing fabric of poetry raised. Ol 
the lowly bramble a despised plant, Mr* Gilpin 
thus elegantly draws the picture. 

Of all underwood, I know but one plant that is 
disagreeable, and that is the bramble. We some- 
times sec it with effect, crawling along the frag- 
ments of a rock, or running among the rubbish of 
a ruin; though even then, it is a coarse app: adage. 
But as a pendent plant it has no beauty. It does not 
hang carelessly, twisting round every support, like 
the hop, and others of the creeping tribe, but forms 
one stiff, unpliant curve. Nor has it any foliage 
to recommend it. In other pendent plants, the 
leaf is generally luxuriant, and hangs loosely in rich 
festoons; but in the suckers of a bramble the leaf 
is harsh, shrivelled, and discoloured. In short, it 
is a plant, which one should almost wish to have 
totally exterminated from landscape. It has nei- 
ther beauty in itself, nor harmonizes with any 
thing around it; and may be characterised, as the 
most insignificant of all vegetable reptiles. 

The name of Little, prefixed to the volume of 
Poems, whence the following are extracted is a 
fiction. The real name is Thomas Moore, Esq. 
of the Middle T ern pl e > whose splendid and perfect 
translation of Anacreon is at present a reigning 
topic in the learned circles. He has been charged 
with copying too closely the voluptuous stile of 
Ovid and Catullus, but, 

The following stanzas prove that the author can 
be moral, tender and impressive. 

Oh woman, if by simple wile 
Thy soul has stray’d from honour’s track 
Tis mercy only can beguile 
By gentle ways the wanderer back. 

The stain that on thy virtue lies, 

Wash’d by thy tears may yet decay 
As clouds that sully morning skies. 

May all be wept in showers away. 

Go go... be innocent, and live.... 

The tongues of men may wound thee sore, 

But heaven in pity can forgive 
And bids thee go and sin no more. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

It is well known that in Egypt, India, and the 
hotter parts of America, that abound with poison- 
ous serpents, there are certain individuals, who 
possess the power of entirely disarming these for- 
midable animals, and are able to handle them with 
perfect impunity, at the very time that any other 
person, approaching them incautiously, would be 
fatally convinced of their ability to destroy. This 
happy exemption is attributed by the people them- 
selves to the preservative effects of certain vegeta- 
bles, the knowledge of which has hitherto been 
carefully concealed. Many of the European phi- 
losophers have, however, treated the affair as a mere 
juggle. This state of uncertainty is now, happily 
for humanity and science, relieved by the most im- 
portant communication from Don Pedro D’Orbies 
Y Vangas, through the medium of Count Rumford, 
which, if entirely to be depended upon, will entitle 
the communicator to high rank among the benefac- 
tors of mankind. Don Pedro is a native of Santa-Fe, 
and, in the year 1781, being at Margarita, he met 
with a slave who possessed the power of charming 
the most venomous of the American serpents; after 
the negro had exhibited his skill, lie was induced by 

I a reward to promise to discover his secret. The 
next morning he returned with the leaves of a plant 
called vejuco du guaco, and having bruised them in 


the presence of Don Pedro, gave him two large 
spoonfuls to drink.. ..then making three incisions 
between the fingers of each hand, lie inoculated the 
Spaniard’s with the same juice, and performed a 
similar operation on each foot, and on each side of 
the breast, after which he informed him that he was 
no longer accessible to the poison of serpents. Don 
Pedro then, after making the negro answerable for 
any ill consequences, took into his hands, several 
times, one of the serpents that had been brought 
by the slave the day before, without receiving the 
smallest injury from the animal. Encouraged by 
the first attempt, two domestics, being in like man- 
ner prepared by the guaco juice, went into the fields, 
and soon returned with another kind cf serpent 
equally venomous with the former, without sustain- 
ing any hurt ; another person, being similarly pre- 
pared, and afterwards bitten by a poisonous serpent, 
received no further injury than a slight local infla- 
mation. Since this period, Don Pedro has repeat- 
edly caught serpents with his own hands with abso- 
lute impunity, employing no farther preparation 
than merely drinking a little of the guaco juice. The 
plant, whose effects are thus attested, has not yet 
been admitted into any botanicai system, but it is 
amply described in a memoir by the Spanish gen- 
tleman already mentioned, inserted in a weekly 
paper published at Santa-Fe. It is not of the com- 
pound-flowered or syngenesious class. The stamina 
are five in number, united by their anthers into a 
cylinder, through which rises the pistil with a deeply 
divided summit. The corolla is monopetalous, in- 
fundibuliform, with five indentations, and of a yellow 
colour; each oalix contains four florets, and several 
of these grow together, forming a corymbus: the 
seeds are broad and featured ; the root is fibrous, 
perenal; the stem straight, cylindrical when young, 
but when old becomes pentagonal ; leaves are heail 
shaped, opposite, of a dark green mixed with vio- 
let, velvetty on the upper surface. It grows by the 
sides of rivulets and in shady places, in the viceroy- 
alty of Santa-Fe. 


Sir Frederic Morton Eden, Bart, in a late pam- 
phlet, elegantly and temperately written, thus 
speaks of the London Porcupine. “ I, with plea- 
sure, profess myself a friend to the Porcupine and 
its principles ; and I write with no view to disparage, 
or bring into disesteem, your exertions in the pub- 
lic cause ; but, in that spirit of independency which 
you have so laudably laboured to raise and cherish 
in us, I cannot help thinking you have carried, or 
are in danger of carrying, your dislike of the peace 
too far ; and that, in your anxiety to keep down the* 
exultations and insolence of jacobinism, you run 
no ordinary risk of exciting a no less dangerous 
spirit, that of despondency. I am not insensible of 
your merits in other respects ; were this the proper 
place, I should most willingly compliment you on 
them, and particularly on the altered and improved 
language of your paper, in which you have, in good 
time, substituted British and monarchical urbanity* 
for American and republican coarseness and vul- 
garity.” 


A patent has been granted to Mr. Pott, of Bel- 
ford, Northumberland, for an artificial leg, which 
is made of light materials, and has great resem- 
blance to the bony and fleshy parts of the natural 
leg. By this, the wearer is enabled, to avoid those 
semi-circular motions, which most artificial legs 
require: all its motions are perfectly at his com- 
mand; he has the power of turning inward and 
outward, and can imitate almost every motion that 
can be performed by the natural leg. The wearer 
of Mr. Pott’s artificial leg, can, with the utmost 
ease, sit, kneel, rise, pull on and o® a hoot, and 
even walk several miles, without incurring great 
fatigue* 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE PARTERRE. 

[diaries Cotton has attained high reputation for his Tra- 
vcstie of Virgil; a work inspired by all the powers of 
laughter and burlesque. The following witty perversion 
of Homer’s sublimity was the ludicrous effusion of a 
poetical physician, whose premature death forbade him 
to protract life, by. his science, or to gladden it by his 
humour.] 

Parody of that noted passage in Pope's Homer > begin- 
ning with 

* AURORA. NOW, FAIR DAUGHTER OF THE DAWN.” 

Aurora now began to rise, 

And light her flambeau round the skies. 

When Jove arose from lousy bed, 

And yawn’d, and stretch’d, and scratch’d his head. 
His sleepy followers next he call’d, 

To them assembled thus he bawl’d: 

“ Ye half-dress’d laay dogsl give ear! 

And what I say, with patience hear: 

If one of you, or man, or boy, 

Assist the Greeks, or succour Troy, 

Nay, if he only will to do it, 

I swear I’ll make the rascal rue it: 

His martial vigour I shall cool, 

And send him homeward like a fool: 

Nay, he may think me wond’rous civil, 

If I dont hurl him to the devil: 

There, held by lock, and bolt, and fetter, 

'Till the presumptuous dog grows better; 

And plung’d as far beneath hell’s centre, 

As that from us, to speak at venture. 

Let him, who thinks this vain parade 
Stand out....I'U thwack the doughty blade* 

And, if ye dare to claim controul, 

I’ll baste the ribs of every soul, 

Come on, for form’s sake let us try, 

Whether be stronger....ye, or I. 
liere....see my leg? clap on a chain, 

And lug and pull with might and main, 

Haul till you’re tired, I’ll never stir, 

Nought can remove the thunderer. 

But when I lift my brawny fist, 

1 knock ye all just where I list. 

I take the chain, from off my leg, 

And fix it on yon wooden peg. 

To ’to’ther end I hang the earth, 

And mock your pride with hearty mirth, 

’Tis thus I rule such brainless clods. 

Nor care a groat for men or Gods!*’ 

He ceas’d, the fools were sadly scar’d, 

And not a single whoreson dar’d, 

To contradict or make reply ; 

While Jove with laughing shook the sky. 

But, when his godship ceas’d his laughter, 

Pallas, his dearest baseborn daughter, 

Came driving in, all wet with tears, 

Her flaming locks about her ears, 

With one shoe on, and one bare foot, 

And but one ragged petticoat, 

And snivTmg cry’d well well....we’ll yield 
To leave the Grecians on the field, 

And, when the rogues are maul’d and die, 

Let us with due devotion cry, 

For, faith, they’ll fall in shoals, like mice, 

Unless you let us give advice.” 

At this the surly god relented, 

And of his purpose half repented ; 

Flew to the slut with eager pace, 

And warmly kiss’d her dirty face, 

Call’d her his dearest baseborn honey; 

Then bade his lackey saddle poney ; 

In haste tlie.lad his signal took, 

While all heavens craggy timber's shook, 

And instantly with wond’rous speed, 

Produc’d a rawbon’d founder'd steed. 

Unshod, uncomb’d, with rotten rein, 

Coarse shaggy sides, and tangled main* 


Jove mounted with his spur and boot, 
And in his stirrup stuck his foot. 

The nag put on in haste to fly, 

And cut his capers round the sky. 

Pluto, as usual ev’ry Sunday, 

Had just set down to taste his ’gundy, 
When, hearing some unusual clatter, 
He rose, and overset the platter. 

But, being hind’red in retreat, 

The gushing porridge scal'd his feet. 

He roar’d....a thousand devils stept in, 
And strove amain to keep out Neptune, 
For Pluto fear’d, lest in the fright, 

His dark designs would come to light ; 
And Jove would see in luckless hour, 
How far he stretch'd his lawless pow’r. 

Such are the troubles, such the cares, 
When Gods neglect their own affairs, 
And, meddling in our mortal matters, 
Tear all the world to rags and tatters. 


[I have just read Mr. Mulligan’s account of our club in 
your paper, and I must tell you, that I don’t think it at 
all right for Mr. Mulligan to have given any hint about 
ray being put in the watch-house; for he knows very 
well, so he does, that 1 could tell of a worse place he has 
been in, and for a longer time too: not that I care much 
about such reports, for 1 am pretty well used to them, 
but that 1 think lie might have asked my leave first, and 
not try to get off, as he docs now, by say ing, that nobody 
knew it was me he meant, since he did not mention my 
name. 

As I think I may as well be in print as Mr. Mulligan (for 
1 look upon myself to be as good a man as he by night or 
by day), I take the liberty of writing you this bit of a 
letter; and since 1 don’t know what more to say, -I’ll 
just send you our club-song, which was written by Mr. 
Fagan, u ho is a great dab at those things, and has made 
a great many more. 

I know that this was written by Mr. Fagan, though Teddy 
Conner says, they can’t make any songs in America, and 
that all they do make, were first made in Ireland. 

So no more at present from 
Yours, &c. 

Richard Noggle.] 

DKMOCRATICO REPUBLICAN SONG. 

Come hither my lads, push the whiskey about, 

As you’re true, let it circulate quicker; 

For when we are drunk, and our courage is stout, 
Thus we’ll chorus, inspir’d by our liquor: 

Let anarchy rule ! let confusion increase ! 

And extending to each distant region, 

May the horrors of war scare the goddess of 
peace ! 

And a downfall to law and religion! 

Like the viper, of which in the fable we read, 

That was hurt by the file it had bitten, 

When our country we’d stab, ourselves only bleed; 
On that cask was the excise- law written. 

Let anarchy rule! 8cc. 

And scarce had our scuffle *bout that been subdued, 
When our rulers, to tighten our tether, 

Decree’d it sedition to swear by their G.... 

That we thought them all rascals together ! 

Let anarchy rule ! &c. 

When hither, escap’d from both gallows and goal, 
Of the democrats myriads were flocking, 

Lest when they arriv’d they’d at government rail, 
If shut fast the doors \ gainst them*.** how shocking! 

Let anarchy rule! See. 

Since we’ve had our hands on the reins of the state, 
In spite of all federal reproaches, 

Poor virtue displac'd, we’ve turn’d out at the gate, 
And all vices have rode in their coaches. 

Let anarchy rule ! Sec. 


Poor Virtue (that tiling which the preachers oft 
praise) 

While they get most power who most knave it, 
We’re sure in our presence will ne’er shew its face ; 
So... .let Adams and federalists have it! 

Let anarchy rule ! let confusion increase ! 

And extending to each distant region, 

May the horrors of war scare the goddess of 
peace ! 

And a downfall to law and religion ! 
SELECTED POETRY. 

[The authority of Coleridge will be respected as a poet. 
He has observed that the following song, simple, deeply 
pathetic and even sublime, may, without exaggerated 
praise, be pronounced the most exquisite performance in 
our language. It was written by Mr. Logan, a Scotch 
divine and historian. As its popularity is by no means 
equal to its merits, we reprint it, confident that to bo 
admired universally, it needs only be known.} 

SONG. 

THE BRAES OF YARROW. 

Thy braes were bonny, Yarrow stream! 

When first on them I met my lover : 

Thy braes how dreary, Yarrow stream ! 

When now thy waves his body cover ! 

Forever now, O Yarrow stream ! 

Thou art to me a stream of sorrow ; 

For never on thy banks shall I 

Behold my love, the flower of Yarrow! 

He promised me a milk-white steed 
To bear me to his father’s bowers ; 

He promised me a little page 

To squire me to his father’s towers ; 

He promised me a wedding-ring.... 

The wedding-day was fix'd to-morrow ! 

Now he is wedded to his grave .... 

Alas ! his watery grave in Yarrow. 

Sweet were his words when last we met ; 

My passion I as freely told him ! 

Clasp’d in his arms, I little thought 
That I should never more behold him ! 

Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost ! 

It vanish’d with a shriek of sorrow.... 

Thrice did the water-wraith * ascend, 

And gave a doleful groan thro’ Yarrow! 

His mother from the window look’d 
With all the longings of a mother ; 

His little sister weeping walk’d 

The green-wood path to meet her brother. 

They sought him East, they sought him West, 
They sought him all the forest thorough ; 

They only saw the cloud of night, 

They only heard the roar of Yarrow ! 

No longer from the window look, 

Thou hast no son, thou tender mother! 

No longer walk, thou lovely maid! 

Alas ! thou hast no more a brother. 

No longer seek him East or W r est, 

And search no more the forest thorough ; 

For wandering in the night so dark, 

He fell a lifeless corse in Yarrow ! 


* The Water-fiend: sometimes called the Kelpie. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

No. XXXI. 

Logos ridiculos vendo. Plvatus. 

A couple of wags, at Cambridge University, hav- 
?ng, as it seems, escaped from what Junius has 
called 44 the learned duiness of declamation, jn the 
following airy frolic of genius, exhibit a sort of shop- 
bill of their wares. The idea is not novel, but I 
think my facetious correspondents have followed it 
up, always with levity, and sometimes with wit. 

TRISTRAM DACTYL & IGNATIUS COMMA, 
Formerly journeymen in the shop of verbal 

AND TROCHEE, 

GIVE NOTICE 

That they have commenced business, under the 
firm of Dactyl Sc Comma, and have opened a ware- 
house of wit, at No. 2, Poet’s Comer, Cambridge, 
where, beside the usual assortment of Epigrams, 
Anagrams, and other Grams, they have for sale 
Puns and Witticisms, with, oi-without points ; Odes 
of all measures from one to fifty-nine syllables. 
One ditto double twisted, strong enough to lift up 
the voice on the fourth of July. One to Jefferson 
and Liberty, a little faded and will be sold a great 
pennyworth. One to a Swine, in the manner of 
Robert Southey. One to a Sheep, sacrilegiously 
slaughtered by the arm of Aristocracy, written in 
the most approved bleating style by Charles Lamb, 
Esq. One to a dead Negro, choaked in a rice swamp, 
by one of the President's house-maids; and 
one to a Cuckoo, composed on the fourth of March. 

They likewise import, or make tools, for shap- 
ing all kinds of prose and verse into any form. 
Hammers to beat out an idea, and rasps to file away 
tHe asperities of any composition. 

Also, a pair of Poetical Jackboots, with spurs com- 
plete, which will suit any calf whatever. N. II. The 
tops of the aforesaid boots are slightly defaced, by 
pressing the sides of an unruly Pegasus. A Della 
I^rascan Mantle made by Anna Matilda entirely of 
;ast off epithets, lined with 44 the moon's transi- 
ent rays" and the pockets well stuffed with 44 wilher- 
ng anguish" and u treasured tears." A Patent 
May-mill, carried by Steam : it boults tragedy, co- 
nedy, or farce, from one to eleven acts; prologues 
nd epilogues ground gratis. A two foot Rule to 
treasure poetry, with notches for Hexameter, Alex- 
Dc/rine, or any other metre. 

JVfoulds for Tales and Ballads, after the manner 
P >I. Q. Lewis, and high Poetical Thrones for 
Vegetable Kings," 44 Quadruped Kings,” 44 Bird 
ings," and Insect Kings, not forgetting 44 the Oys- 
r K-ing".... Ghosts, goblins, apparitions, spirits, 
!>bers, banditti, assassins and oilier amusing per- 
ttages may be had at the shortest warning. Speak- 
$ trumpetsto wake spirits from 4 * the vasty deep." 
ndy made caverns and dungeons, replete with 
fror. 


Hooks and eyes for coupling marvellous marriages 
arising from a concatenation of curious names. Ex- 
ample, married at Stillwater, Mr. Bass to Miss 
Bait, a witty correspondent observes, &c. A port- 
able loom for weaving paragraphs, addresses to 
readers and correspondents, See. recommended to 
all editors of new spapers. 

Whetstones for sharping the edge of dull jests. 
Razors for satyrists. Lancets for lampooners, and 
sheet lead for the Aurora. 

Poetical spirit from first to sixth proof. 

Wooden steel-traps to catch Irish bulls. Crutches 
for lame poets, journeying to Parnassus. Toasts 
for infuriated man, recovering his long lost liberty; 
and harangues for militia officers gratis. Sattin 
speeches of the most transparent texture, and letters 
of compliment and condolence for the use of the 
post-master general. 

N. B. At the above warehouse Mr. Gallatin may 
be always supplied with the purest English and 
arithmetical calculations of any length or com- 
plexity. Swords and spears for the secretary at war. 
N. B. Both a little rusty and blunted. 

Town meetingspeeches, either loud or murmur- 
ing. Long winded farmers for the service of the 
attorney general. Everlasting essays for the Nati- 
onal Intelligencer. A felt hat to cover the baldness 
of the New-York 44 Citizen," and hemp for the 
lengthy rope-walk of 44 old South." All federalists, 
and all republicans, all Genevans and all Algerines 
are cordially invited to the above warehouse. Men 
of any 44 sect" may be sure of the most marked 
attention from their humble servants, 

DACTYL Sc COMMA. 

N. B. They constantly supply orations, with 44 feel- 
ings, manners, and principles;” they draft descrip- 
tions of duels in the most vivid style, with or without 
red ink. They compose challenges in a style of the 
most polished politeness, and they have a curious 
shew glass to set off seconds to the best advantage. 

To pursue their own allusion, I fear my volatile 
correspondents will not keep open shop till they 
have realized a competency. Dr. Radcliffe once 
said to a merry mason, 44 here is money, you dog, 
you are a w/f, therefore you must be poor." How- 
ever, I hope they may not prove bankrupt, and, 
whenever I am in w r ant of their wares, I shall 
certainly saunter into such a shop. 

INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULQW. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

( Continued .) 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

Drunkenness very common at the southward. •..Yellow 
fever... .Diet of the Americans.. ..Want of hospitality 
of the Philadelphians... Tea-parties. ...Public dinners. 
Luxury in the article of furniture . Luxury among 
the women,.. .Want of moral sensibility • Buildings. 
Horse races . 

We are at this day sufficiently informed of what 
we ought to do, and what to omit ; but in order to 
induce us to act conformably to this knowledge, a 
rational religion seems to be a necessary requisite. 


Practical morality is therefore in America, as we 
have now seen, perfectly upon a level with the st?o e 
of religion; and what I have further to say, con- 
cerning the manners of that country, w ill be alto- 
gether correspondent with it. In the southern 
states, especially Georgia and South-Carolina, a 
fine gentleman, so called, is regularly, every even- 
ing so drunk, as to be unable to walk, and lays 
therefore in the streets. In the streets of Suvanah, 
you stumble at every step, over the body of a 
beastly drunken gentletnan of liberal education, 
upon which you hear people say 44 never mind ; 
the gentleman is a little in liquor." The women 
are deserted by their husbands, who all run after 
the negro wenches. Gaming is very much in 
practice in all the southern states. But on the 
other hand there is much more hospitality towards 
foreigners than in Pennsylvania. Among the 
country people in all the southern states, provi- 
sions are very scanty and bad, so that a traveller 
finds but wretched entertainment. There is no 
bread, but in its stead a sort of cake is made of 
Indian meal, which is not very nourishing. In 
the sea-ports there are many licentious houses, 
full of victims from New-England, especially from 
Rhode-Island, because in those northern regions 
the girls have a fresher colour. Whereas every 
countenance at the southward is deformed by a 
sickly, yellow paleness of complexion. The 
Yellow Fever prevails much oftener at the south- 
ward than in Philadelphia. The conduct of the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia, during the Yellow 
Fever, such as children forsaking their parents, 
&c. I have not quoted as characteristic, because 
the same thing, upon similar occasions has been 
clone, and would again be done in Europe. A 
French physician in Philadelphia, who has written 
upon the subject ascribes this horrible distemper 
partly to the bad water of the city, which, as he 
asserts, filtrates through the church yards. It is 
remarkable that this distemper appeared at the 
same time with the increased depravity of manners. 
Without having recourse to an immediate judg- 
ment of God, this circumstance may easily be 
accounted for. We can readily conceive that 
envy, hatred, and the whole tribe of evil passions, 
must impart an unusual acrimony to the bile, and 
this disorder is a putrid bilious fever. It is not 
properly infectious, and can be caught by infec- 
tion only when the seeds of the distemper, are 
beforehand lurking in the body. The diet of the 
Americans likewise contributes much towards it, 
for under a climate which in summer and autumn, 
grows every year hotter, they eat more flesh than 
the English. They are true cannibals. The 
French, who eat more vegetables, and drink less 
spiritous liquors, were in a great measure exempt 
from this dreadful disease. Devouring immense 
quantities of flesh, the Americans call living rich. 
Their drink is for the most part brandy and water, 
and Madeira-winc, so called, which is, however, 
made in their own country, or at least strongly 
adulterated with brandy. French wines are not 
strong enough for them. Their way of living 
is adapted to a cold climate, and that of their coun- 
try has been very much changed by cultivation. 
The Philadelphians have no great reputation for 
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hospitality. An Englishman who had arrived 
there with many letters of recommendation, burnt 
them all, because they procured him every where 
no other benefit than a glass of brandy and water. 
In Boston and New-York they are more civil to 
strangers. 

The tea-parties were invented by avarice, in order 
to see company cheap. They give on the other 
hand occasion for the display of some silver furni- 
ture, which flatters the owner’s vanity. The beha- 
viour of the company at these parties is very stiff. 
A deadly weariness hangs upon all present. They 
yawn, they drink warm water, they eat, for the 
most part, bread smeared with butter. The rule 
is to drink only two cups. After tea they drink 
a glass of Madeira- wine. All this is carried round 
by servants, mostly negro boys, who commonly 
make their appearance bare-footed. At a sociable 
tea-party you sit round a table, and have various 
articles handed you, to eat, such as cold meat, 
fish, 8cc. If these tea-parties were not so stiff, 
they would be a very good invention to see com- 
pany at home without much expense. There are 
not many clubs extant, and none at all for political 
purposes. But on the other hi %.d, there are many 
public dinners set on foot, at which every person 
present, pays four or five dollars for the eatables 
alone. The drink amounts much higher. They 
drink toasts, as in England, and give sentiments. 
This is an excellent custom. For twelve persons 
upon such occasions you may always reckon sixty 
bottles of Madeira- wine; judge in what a condi- 
tion the people return home. In general the 
Americans make it a point of honour, to spend a 
great deal at taverns: hence tavern-keeping would 
be a very profitable business, if there were not so 
much toping upon credit, and the payment did 
not so often fail. A bad custom for moderate 
persons at the taverns is, that all the liquor drank 
is paid in equal proportion by every guest, whether 
he drink or not. The greatest expense is for 
furniture, which must all be made of mahogany. 
Travellers have been astonished to find handsome 
carpets, and mahogany tables and desks, &c. in log- 
houses, or. rather huts. Among the German 
peasants you meet no such incongruities, and they 
are almost the only people of that class who pos- 
sess any property. The free trade of English goods, 
and the facility of purchasing upon credit, are the 
causes of this corrupt luxury, which keeps the 
farmer dependent upon the country shop-keeper, 
him upon the merchant in the sea-ports, and him 
upon the merchant of London, Bristol, &c. and 
consequently forms a chain of dependence from 
the American woods to the counting houses of 
London, which must in substance if not in form 
subject the American people soon or late, or rather 
has already subjected them again to the English. 
Nothing but a radical revolution can put an end 
this evil. That the female sex, to the great 
•satisfaction of the English, is addicted to luxury 
in dress, is understood of course. In a colonial 
state, such an impudent female luxury as prevails 
in the sea-ports of North-America, must draw 
after it the most pernicious consequences. Lux- 
_ury In North-America always turns upon objects 
of vanity; never to the productions of the fine arts. 
The Americans in respect to their sense of the 
beautiful, may he compared to the mathematician, 
who after reading a fine tragedy, I believe of Cor- 
neille, exclaimed, 44 What does that prove?” only 
with this difference, that they enquire, not as ma- 
thematicians, what it proves; but as shop-keepers 
and tradesmen, what is it good for? can it be eaten 
or drank? A glass of grog or of cold punch, is 
worth more to them than the most beautiful pic- 
ture or statue. They are fond of going to the 
Theatre, but it is to see, and to eat. Between the 
arT they go, in I’hii'arlclphla, to a neighbouring 
ty. . tr> take regular meals, and e\en during the 
I’cpix oen».aiiGi] j iU Le iu.«..irjnv.b»c, it is necessary 


to eat something. The Theatre at Philadelphia 
is a very handsome building, well lighted, and the 
company consists of the better sort of English per- 
formers. For there are among them no Ameri- 
cans. They entertain indeed an extreme contempt 
for the profession of an actor. In music, they hold 
Scotch jigs, reels, and hornpipes to be the ne plus 
ultra of perfection. An Italian came to Philadel- 
phia with some copies in plaister of Paris, of some 
excellent statues; but he could sell none of them, 
and went away again. A handsome statue, of Dr. 
ITanklin, in white marble, made in Italy, by order of 
Mr.Bingham, a rich inhabitant of Philadelphia, 
and member of the senate of the United States, 
stands in a niche, before the entrance into the 
library at Philadelphia. The Americans say they 
are yet too young a people for the fine arts; but 
they are old enough it seems, for mere sensual 
luxury. The fine arts, by ennobling and exalting 
the soul, would counteract their coarse sensuality, 
and their mean, usurious spirit, and at least in the 
absence of simplicity would serve as a palliative. 
The American architecture falls into the gothic 
style, when they are left to their own ideas. I 
have seen for instance upon many new houses at 
Philadelphia, round turrets, like the towers upon 
the old robber castles in Europe. Among the new 
houses at Philadelphia, the most fantastic caricature 
shapes are found. There are, however, in that 
city, many neat houses, and country seats in a very 
good taste, in its neighboureood; but all closely co- 
pied after the English taste. The presbyterian 
church at Philadelphia, in Market street, has a 
very handsome portal of six Corinthian pillars. 
St. Paul’s church at New-York has likewise a 
handsome portal of porphyry pillars. The steeple 
of the episcopal church in Philadelphia is in a very 
good taste. It bears the greatest resemblance to 
the dome of the parochial church at Berlin. In 
the country the American fashion of building has 
something characteristic; they place a row of 
wooden posts, covered with a roof before the house 
where they can sit sheltered from rain or sunshine. 
This is very pleasant. There is no where any 
want of materials for building. They have stone 
every where; and even some quarries of marble; 
in the cities, however, they almost always use bricks 
for building. Horse races are a favourite popular 
amusement. They are held every year in April 
and in October at Germantown, six English miles 
distant from Philadelphia. 

POLITICS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

In our last observations upon the “ View of the 
political conduct of Mr. Burr,” we attempted to 
prove that the excuse offered by the writer, for 
himself and his party, to escape the odious impu- 
tation of having imposed upon the union a vice 
president whom they knew to be a vicious and 
depraved political character, was lame and ground- 
less. In following the author through his bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Burr’s career previous to 
his election for his present station, we find our 
opinion fully confirmed by his own statements, 
lie tells us that selfishness and cupidity were 
always known to be the primary regulators of all 
Mr. Burr’s movements. That he began his course 
as a public man in the year 1789; with the federal 
party. That he soon quitted them, instigated by 
his envy of general Hamilton’s superior influence, 
and by the prevalence of the antifederalists in the 
state politics. And that these have always been 
considered, , as his motives. That in 1791, he was 
elected a federal senator, merely because it was 
known, his personal enmity to Hamilton would 
make him oppose his measures of finance. That 
it was generally believed Washington would never 
confer an office upon him; because he knew his 
character. That in 1795, when he wished l o le 


held up for the office of governor, he obtained 
only six out of forty votes at a meeting of influen- 
tial members of the party; and these six were suppos- 
ed lobe victims of his intrigue. That in 1797, he 
was suspected of having tampered with some of the 
federal party in the state legislature, to get sup- 
port as a candidate for the vice presidency. That 
in 1798, as a member of the same state legisla- 
ture, his conduct 44 furnished abundant reason to 
44 suspect the purity of his views, and the since- 
44 rity of his political professions.” That in 1799 
he continued to furnish great and repeated causes 
of distrust and suspicion. That selfishness really 
was, and was generally known to be the sole im- 
pulse under which he acted upon every public 
question. And that in the year 1800, his exer- 
tions to secure the preponderance of his party, at 
the state elections, were well understood to be 
dictated solely by the expectation that they would 
support him in his views to the office of vice presi- 
dent. 

We do not mean to adopt the opinions of an inve- 
terate and invidious enemy of Mr. Burr, respecting 
the motives by which he has been influenced in 
his political progress. We are aware that the 
facts previous to the last election alleged by this 
writer, may, in almost every instance be ascribed 
to pure and honourable, as well as to base and 
disgraceful purposes. In a free country, where 
parties run high, moderation is one of the first 
virtues of a statesman, though by the raging spirit 
of party, it will often be mistaken for indecision 
and versatility. We hope Mr. Burr’s motives 
were good ; but we know that his character has 
generally been considered by the federalists as 
unsafe and dubious to say the least, and he never 
has had their voluntary support. The inference 
which we think unavoidable from the pamphlet 
under consideration, is, that the opposite party 
have always viewed him in the same light, but 
that no depravity of character, could be any ob- 
jection against a candidate, to them so long as it 
suited their views to promote him. 

In May 1800, it seems, Mr. Burr repaired to 
Philadelphia, and at a meeting of certain members 
of congress, was fixed upon as a candidate for the 
place of vice president , in which office, 44 after some 
affected squeamishness, he censented to serve.” 

From this moment, until the final issue of the 
presidential election, the pamphlet unfolds a scene 
of intrigue, of artifice and of duplicity on the part 
of Mr. Burr, first to obtain an equal number of 
votes with Mr. Jefferson, and afterwards to carry 
the election as president against him, which we 
recommend to the most serious attention of our 
fellow-citizens. We arc far from giving credit to 
the whole story. We have the strongest reason 
for believing that the insinuations respecting Dr. 
Smith of New-Jersey and Mr. Reeve of Connecticut 
are totally destitute of foundation, and we presume 
much of the remainder is equally groundless ; yet 
after every allowance for possible mistakes aa d 
probable misrepresentations on the part of the 
author, when we reckon up the journeyings under- 
taken, the expresses and agents employed, the ex- 
penses incurred, and the artifices used by Mr. 
Burr 44 in the fond chace of still escaping power,” 
it is impossible to avoid a sentiment of compassion 
for the state in which his mind must have been, 
mingled with a sigh for the condition of our coun- 
try, at this discovery of the manner how our im- 
portant elections are already managed. 

The persons implicated in these transactions, 
either as the instruments, or as the dupes of Mr* 
Burr are stated to be 

1 . Mr. Timothy Greene an attorney of New-York, 
sent as Mr. Burr’s agent to canvass votes for him 
in South-Carolina. This mission was successful. 
The electors in South-Carolina, before they were 
chosen, were all pledged to vote for Jefferson and 
B.irr . 
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2. Mr. John Swartwout, now marshal of New- 
York District. He was the medium of communi- i 
cation between Mr. Greene and Mr. Burr. 

3. Mr. Abraham Bishop sent to Lancaster, to 
canvass the votes of Pennsylvania, for Mr. Burr. 
The pamphlet says he was the dupe of Mr. Burr’s 
intrigue without perceiving it. 

4. Mr. Pierpont Edwards , the uncle of Mr. Burr. 

5. 6.7. 8. William P. Van Ness, Matthew L. Davis , 
Thomas Smith , the clerk in chancery, and a young 
man by the name of Monfort. ..All of New-York. 

9. Mr. 4/ston, the son-in-law of Mr. Burr. He 
is charged with having published in the South- 
Carolina papers, under the signature of a 44 Rice 
Planter," an extravagant eulogy on Mr. Burr, con- 
taining “ misrepresentations to deceive persons at 
44 a distance, which must appear as the offspring 
* 4 of the most inordinate vanity, or the most unprin- 
u cipled ambition.” 

And several other persons whose names are re- 
served. 

We have before observed that the pamphlet 
discovers, or rather betrays something more than 
coolness towards the Livingston family. Yet we 
believe the author was disposed to conceal this 
temper for the present. On the first transient 
perusal, it is scarcely perceptible, fora sort of formal 
and affected respect for them is attempted to be 
maintained. The chancellor is often mentioned ; 
and once spoken of as a learned candidate for the 
office of Governor. But the writer takes care to 
remind the public that the 44 deafness of chancellor 
u Livingston rendered him unft to preside over a 
J deliberative assembly." 

We know not how far Mr. Edward Livingston 
is concerned in the following capital denuncia- 
tion, which the author of the View pronounces to 
be no less authentic than astonishing. 

44 Mr. Burr, while in the city of New-York, 
H carried on a negociation with the heads of the 
• 4 federal party at Washington, with a view to his 

election as president of the United States. A 
* l person was authorized by them to confer with 
“ him on the subject, who accordingly did so. Mr. 
u Burr assented to the propositions of the negocia- 
44 tor and referred him to his confidential friend 
44 to complete the negociation. Mr. Burr stated 
44 that after the first vote was taken in the house of 
44 representatives , New-York and Tennessee would 
44 give into (in, to) the federalists 1 1 /’* 

But we are told, p. 61.. ..That Mr. Burr 44 had 
44 some secret reason for believing that New-York 
44 would be one of the states which would yield 
44 to his views after one or two votes in the house 

44 of representatives.” That as the state of 

New-York 44 was represented in the federal house 
44 of representatives by six republicans and four 
44 federalists, by gaining two of the former to his 

M side the state would have been for him That 

u Mr. Burr's 4 play thing, William P. Van Ness,’ 
44 wrote a letter to Mr. Edward Livingston at 
44 Washington, then a member of congress for the 
44 cityof New- York, stating it as the sense of the repub - 
44 Heart party, that after some trials in the house or 
44 representatives, Mr. Jefferson should be given 
44 up for Mr. Burr!” And finally 44 That while 
44 the house was going through the process of 
44 election; Mr. Edward Livingston was suspected 
44 (by Mr. Jefferson’s friends) but on what account 
44 was not stated.” 

We say we do not know how far Mr. Edward 
Livingston is concerned in the capital denunciation 
above quoted. But after collecting and comparing 
these passages from different parts of the pamphlet, 
we have no doubt, as to what the writer wishes 
us to believe. 

As this pamphlet is intended to exhibit only 
one side of the transactions to which it alludes, 
and as the author is ever ready to prostrate him- 
self with due servility tp the name of Jefferson, 


we were surprized at the coolness with which lie 
relates the following. 

While Matthew L. Davis, had hopes of obtain^ 
ing the naval office at New-York, 44 lie openly 
44 insinuated that the election of Mr. Jefferson was 
44 the result of a compromise , which he stated to be 
44 of the following nature. 

44 Mr. Linn had alternately voted with the fede- 
44 ralists and republicans, General Bailey voted 
“ against the republican party in the house of re* 
44 presentatives on the question for making appro- 
44 priation to carry into effect the British treaty. 
44 This he (Davis) believed, was the only time he 
44 (Bailey) had abandoned the republicans. It was, 
w however, enough to shew that he was not always 
44 to be relied on. Mr. Edward Livingston, too, 
44 was suspected; but on what account was not 
“ stated. Apprehensive, said Davis, that the firm- 
44 ness of these men would yield to the stubborn - 
44 ness of the federalists, a proposition was made 
44 to them by a confidential friend of Mr • Jefferson , 
44 to this effect; if you , Mr. Linn, will continue to 
44 vote for Mr. Jefferson, you shall be apppointed super- 
44 visor of the District of New- Jersey: if you Mr. 
44 Livingston , will do the same, you shall be District 
44 attorney of New-York', and if you, General Bailey , 
44 will also continue to vote for Mr. Jefferson, you shall 
44 be Naval-Officer of the Custom-House of New-York.*' 
Accordingly, said the little disappointed applicant, 
44 Mr. Livingston has been appointed, and so has 
44 Mr. Linn; and the naval-office, it appears, is 
44 reserved for general Bailey. But why, Mr. 
44 Davis, is not Mr. Bailey appointed ? Because 
44 I AM strongly recommended by Mr. Burr 
44 for that office, and Mr. Jefferson is afraid of 
44 offending him l These remarks came originally 
44 from Mr. Burr: Davis was only the open and 
44 licensed retailer of them.” 

The pamphleteer, in a note on this passage, re- 
marks that Mr. Bayard, in his speech on the abo- 
lition of the judiciary law, alluded to the same 
circumstances: but knows not whether he got these 
unfounded notions from Mr. Burr. He advances 
not a syllable to disprove the facts. 

We call upon every honest and independent 
citizen, to reflect upon these facts. If the virtue and 
happiness of the American people depend upon any 
one thing more than all others, it is upon the purity 
of their elections. If it be possible for Americans 
to behold with indifference the secret history of 
the last presidential election, which is bursting out 
from the very centre of its corruptions, and blaz- 
ing forth in every direction, they may boast of their 
republicanism and their liberty as they will, the 
curse of Jugurtha’s prophecy will soon befal them. 
44 Farewel thou venal city! doomed to destruction, 
44 the instant when thou shalt find a purchaser.” 

,N. B. -Since the above was written, we have 
seen the letter of Dr. Smith of New-Jersey, to the 
editor of the New-York Evening Post. It fully 
confirms our statement, that the insinuations in the 
44 View,” respecting him are totally without foun- 
dation. 

MISCELLANY. 

FROM LITERARY LEISURE. 

“ Tir'd Nature’s sweet restorer! Balmly sleep !" 

Young. 

Authors of all ages have agreed in dignifying 
sleep with the engaging name of the friend of the 
wretched! Poets have concurred to bestow on it 
the most delightful epithets! The miserable have 
implored its succour, and the weary have sought 
the blessings it confers! The ancients were so 
convinced of its benignant influence on the human 
race, that they deified it; and Sanco Panca ex- 
claims.... 44 Blessings on the man that invented 
sleep! It wraps a man round like a warm blanket!” 

After these concurring testimonies of all ages and 
species in favour of this periodical image of death, 


bold must be tbe man who should presume to sus- 
pect that fiction has more to do in the business than 
truth....who should dare to hint that sleep, fur from 
being the universal benefactor of mankind, • e 
grand panacea for all human evils, is in fact de- 
precated by innumerable personages, and utter!) 
defied by many more than Macbeth or Crononho- 
tonthologos. When a man sedulously employs all 
his waking hours in the diligent increase of either 
knowledge or wealth, and finds them insufficient 
to satisfy his thirst.. ..when a lady passes erery mo 
menteitherin the contemplation ofher charms, or in 
receiving the incense of innumerable lovers.... when 
the mind is perpetually agitated by the interesting 
freaks of Fortune at the gam ing- table.. .or when 
any other pursuit of equal magnitude (if such 
there be !) engrosses the whole of life, I can con- 
ceive that sleep may be an unwelcome intruder. 

But it is not merely those who are thus import- 
antly occupied, who contemn and defy the inroads 
of that soft deluder ! Many, who, as philosophical 
observers might imagine, do nothing but sleep, 
feel it an insult to be suspected of giving way to so 
opprobrious a weakness. The shifts and subterfu- 
ges to which many w-ell-disposed dreamers have 
recourse to prove themselves awake, at the very 
moment when their companions have been distur- 
bed by their snoring, resenjble the ingenious eva- 
sions by which accused culprits endeavour to es- 
tablish the plea of an alibi. I have-seen a man 
taxed with being asleep, rouse himself indignantly 
from a dream, which perhaps had placed him on 
a throne, and assume an air of jocularity, to prove 
how well he had been attending to the conversa- 
tion, which had been for some time employed on 
a very melancholy subject. 

Numbers of people, too, assume a consequence 
to themselves from no other circumstance but that 
of 44 enjoying” (as I have heard it expressed) 44 very 
bad nights' rest in general;” and though they affect 
to envy the happy forgetfulness of those who sleep 
soundly the night through, they well know they 
would not relinquish the superiority of broken slum- 
bers for all the advantages of undisturbed repose; 
while the sound sleeper listens with envy to the his- 
tory of the night’s adventures, sighs over every re- 
counted blast of wind or shower of ram which bad 
escaped his notice, and is ready to hang himself if a 
thunder-storm has taken place while he was locked 
in the embrace of slumber ! 

This extreme objection to sleep extends itself 
in a very great degree, over the ivhole female 
world. A lady W’ould as soon be praised for de- 
vouring a whole shoulder of mutton, as congratu- 
lated on a night passed in sound repose! Nay, 
the idea is very prevalent indeed among the fair 
sex; for I remember my mother’s maid-servant 
used to complain that 44 she had no comfort of her 
bed,” and explained the circumstance by saying 
that she went to sleep the moment she laid down, 
and never woke again till it was full time to rise. 

I was partly led into these reflections by the con- 
versation of a young lady, who called the other 
morning on my cousin Dulcibella. I was sitting 
writing at the table, and BelJ, who knows I would 
at any time lose the thread of my ideas for the 
sake of listening to any traits of character, told her, 
when she saw her embarrassed, not to mind me, 
for I w as writing, and should not hear her. 

The young lady began by complaining heavily 
ofher unhappy situation. Bella was not wanting 
in assurances of sympathy, nor in requests of ful- 
ler confidence ; and though it was some time ere 
the young lady could disclose the cause of her 
disquiet, yet at length tht 9oothing endeavours of 
Bella, added to the natural wish, an oppressed heart 
feels to unburden itself to a friend, induced her 
to acknowledge, that indeed her misery was very 
great. 
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“ To be sure, my dearest Bella,” said the weep- 
ing fair one, “ I seem to enjoy all I could wish—, 
money, admiration, gaiety, some beauty, and 
more than one faithful lover; yet I am indeed 
miserable 1” 

“ But why, sweet Maria,” said Bella, “ tell me 
why?” 

“ Oh my dear creature,” replied Maria,, “ I am 
so very sound a sleeper, that l am quite distressed ! 
It is that circumstance which prevents my obtain- 
ing that languid elegant complexion I dote on; 
besides, it seems as if I had no feeling! I read the 
most delightful Novels, and though my mind is 
full of the distresses of the heroine, I sleep as soundly 
as if I did not sympathize in them ! Nay even when 
Mr. Dashly behaved so ill to me the other day, 
though I wept sincerely and bitterly about it, yet I 
cried myself to sleep like a child! and then my 
aunt, who knows my infirmity, is always rallying 
me about it.” 

“ That is cruel,” observed Bella. 

u It is indeed,” replied Maria. “ Do you know 
she tells me I may try as much as I please, but I 
never shall resemble any of my favourite heroines 
while I sleep so well. Now, Heaven knows, my 
mind is well stored with all their virtues, and I am 
continually exercising myself in real action, by 
fancying very interesting scenes, and determining 
how I ought to conduct myself, but my aunt is 
very right: I cannot, for the life of me, keep 
my eyes open five minutes after I lay my head on 
my pillow.” 

“ But how does your aunt know this to be the 
fact?” asked Dulcibella. 

“ Oh,” replied Maria, “ I am unfortunately her 
bedfellow; and such a number of proofs, has she 
to bring of my unfortunate drowsiness, that I really 
blush whenever she opens her lips on the subject. 
Then it is so provoking to hear her envy me, for 
the very heaviness she laughs at, when I would 
give my ears but to be able to catch her napping.” 

“ To be sure,” said Dulcibella, “ there is 
something vastly engaging in that delicacy of feel- 
ing which keeps the eyes awake to weep, through 
the whole of a long winter’s night, which strews 
the pillow of down with thorns, and deprives its 
elegant possessor of the vulgar comforts of ob- 
livion.” 

“ Oh rny dear Dulcibella,” replied Maria, “ how 
charmingly you express yourself! I dare say you 
are not oppressed by this nocturnal invader as I 
am.” 

“ No indeed,” answered my cousin, “ I rarely 
sleep above an hour in a night, and that only at 
intervals; if the least thing presses on my mind, I 
cannot close my eyes.” 

“ Ah,” cried the petulant Maria, 61 how provok- 
ing! This is the way with every body but me, and 
l am sure it is not for want of feeling, for at this 
moment I could shed teal's by pailfuls; but so in- 
vincible is the power of sleep, that though 1 had 
my little cousin Fanny to sleep with me, when she 
had the hooping-cough, I never awoke even with 
her fits of coughing.” 

<v Drink strong geen tea,” said Dulcibella. 

“ I do, 1 do, my dear creature,” answered Maria, 
** hut it never answers.” 

Commit a murder !” exclaimed I, unawares. 

This inadvertency, l>y convincing Maria that I 
was attending to the conversation, put an end to her 
Fomentation, and the two young ladies quitted the 
i com together, leaving me to reilect on the strange 
pet version of taste and intellect which could lead 
authors and moralists, in all ages to bestow their 
commendation on a power so deprecated. Nay, 
tiiu’c are many other possessions enumerated as 
blessings by that mistaken race of men that are 
equally objected to, by those who are gifted with 
them. How many men and women furnish them- 
s‘vl\cs with additional eyes, not from any defect in 
their own visual organs, but because it is vulgar to 
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see too well. Undoubtedly, in fashionable life, it 
is often convenient not to see very plain ; but this 
is almost a solitary instance, in which convenience 
is allowed to regulate fashion. Then again, health 
is a blessing equally opprobrious with sleep; and 
many more instances might be enumerated, if the 
minds of my readers were not capable of recalling 
them in an instant I will not even instance memory, 
a talent in which all the world are ambitiously 
defective. Here, indeed, is another sacrifice to 
convenience; it is so possible to remember just 
what is agreeable, to have forgotten every thing and 
every body but what reflects honour on ourselves, 
and the self-accusation of a treacherous memory 
affords so many little loopholes to vanity, that it is 
a subterfuge very pardonable. 


THE FARRAGO. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“ There is no talent so useful towards rising in the world, 
or which puts men more out of the reach of fortune, than 
that quality, generally possest by the dullest sort of men, 
and, in common speech, called Discretion." 

Dean Swift. 

A cloudy atmosphere and a fit of the spleen hav- 
ing confederated, and locked up all the powers of 
my invention and memory, I sallied out of my 
chamber, and sought for a key to liberate them, 
that they might furnish a Farrago. 

I was proceeding, thrice gentle reader, to tell thee 
a story of “ a king of Bohemia and seven castles,” 
in the Shandean style, which rejects Aristotle’s 
modes, and Dr. Wall’s figures, and the figures of 
Franklin’s arithmetic, and, in short, all figures.... 
but figures rhetorical ; when, whom should I meet, 
in my flow r ery path, but one of “ their worships and 
reverences,” who, austerely bending his brow, cried 
out, with a true critic’s yell, “ How now, madcap, 
whither do you wander? You are metaphor mad.... 
the devil’s in you. You are on the very verge of 
absurdity. None of your flights, in the name of 
Locke and Leibnitz, but talk like a man of this world. 
Why what a curvetting palfrey, more restive than 
any in romance, is that same imagination, on whose 
neck you have thrown the reins. Do dismount my 
frantic friend, and stride some sober beast from our 
stable; or if, obstinately attached to your hobby, 
you will ride on, at least procure a martingale, and 
then your vicious jade will pace all gently, like a 
blind horse at a funeral, as the curate of Coventry 
saith.” 


1 his alderman s advice so damped my volatile 
spirits, that were hurrying me, as usual, “ to Thebes 
to Athens” or the Lord knows where, that, aftei 
taking tw o or three pensive turns through the street 
I returned to my desk, and, with chastised feclings ; 
immediately wrote the following 

ESSAY ON WORLDLY PRUDENCE. 

When we meditate the history of man, or nations, 
we find individuals opulent, and communities pow- 
erful, if the cold maxims of rigid prudence are 
punctiliously observed. On the other hand, when 
the eccentric, impatient of the boundaries, which 
this Vro\v virtue has marked out, presume to wan- 
der, at the beckon of passion, or fancy, then poverty, 
distress, and contempt from the world, form only u 
small part of the catalogue of inevitable consequen- 
ces. Dryden, Otway, Savage, Shenstone, Gold- 
smith, Chatterton, Burns, the younger Lyttleton. 
and Rousseau, were men of sublimated imagination, 
children of impulse, contemners of authority. They 
despised the perfect law of prudence; and, gentiles 
of genius , were a law unto themselves. Rejecting 
the steady light, which the planets of prudence 
would shed on their way, they chose to follow the 
meteor of fancy, whose aspect was brilliant, though 
its guidance was delusive. What baleful conse- 
quences have ensued from ibis ill-stared prefer- 
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seller’s shop, and to leave his classical versions 
unfinished, that obscenity , exchanged for an obulus , 
might be ready at the period of stipulation ? Was 
not Otway choaked by a biscuit, greedily swallow- 
ed to appease importunate hunger, because he 
chose poetically to paint an orphan's distress, rather 
than by Cheapside industiy to relieve his own? 
Did not titled Tyrconnel turn Savage out of doors, 
for not retiring to bed at midnight, and, amid the 
fervours of poetry and wine, for “ madly chaunting 
his joy,” at unseasonable hours? Did not ruder 
beings, than the nymphs and dryads haunt the 
garden of Shenstone; and were not his bowers 
blighted, and his days embittered, because he 
loved rural elegance, a fantastic mistress, rather 
than the frugal crone, Economy, that domestic 
animal? Did not imprudence exile Goldsmith to 
Flanders and to France, to propose tame theses at 
Leyden, and to fiddle to the peasants of Provence? 
Did not Chatterton indignantly swallow arsenic, 
because he would not obsequiously bow to a patron, 
and because he would turn over the volumes of the 
ancient time, rather than “ the tape tied trash” of 
an attorney? Did not Burns, by a hasty marriage, 
postpone his interest to his affection, and from 
excess of social ardour, and the unbridled love of 
fame hurry from safe obscurity to the perilous me- 
tropolis, where the bow l of pleasure debilitated the 
finer energies, and abridged the life of the impro- 
vident bard? Was not the junior lord Lyttleton, 
the gallant and the gay, shunned by every woman 
in Worcestershire, as if, to quote his own expres- 
sion, « he had been T arquin himself, because he 
was an imprudent lover?” Yes, he who was “ail 
charm,” who could thunder, with vehement elo- 
quence, against a proud and imposing ministry, 
and “witch the world,” by the brilliancy of effu- 
sions, most careless and confidential, has been 
bespattered from obloquy’s foulest kennel ,* a theme 
for sobbing Puritans, and for bridling prudes, be- 
cause he chose for his motto 

“ Indulge; and to thy genius freely give, 

“ For not to live at ease, is not to live.” 

Lastly, to conclude this melancholy description of 
“ the follies of the wise,” Rousseau, w'ho, though 
justly censurable for many faults, must be allowed 
to possess much of the inspiration of genius ; hav- 
ing attempted to teach man in “ Emilius,” govern 
him, in the “social compact,” and enchant him in 
41 Eloise,” has been persecuted for eccentricity of 
conduct, and paradox of expression. He was 
banished from his natal canton, his book was burn- 
ed by a common hangman, and, perhaps, miscon- 
strued, in an archiepiscopal mandate ; the sanity of 
his intellects has been doubted by Burke ; a posi- 
tive preceptor is sure that he was a madman ; and 
the genius of Geneva has been c’amned at Tun- 
bridge, by the Reverend Vicessimus Knox. 

Let us turn aside, O ye careless ones, from such 
“ a stone of stumbling,” and a “rock of offence,** 
as indiscretion, and strive to attain the Dutch vir- 
tues. No longer dream of the vale of Vaucluse, or 
rove through the classic groves of Tuscany ; expa- 
tiate no more over French or Italian lawns, but 
hasten to the dykes of Holland. Plunge into the 
Scheldt, or the Maise, and, like the souls of the 
fabling ancients, recent from the lake of Lethe, ye 
will rise and leave behind, not only memory, but 
imagination, passion, genius, and all which to im- 
prudence appertains. Like Hollanders be prudent, 
and, like Hollanders, you will be rich. Remem- 
oer the arts, by w r hich, the Dutch merchant, or the 
American speculator 

11 Encrease their store 

From six in the hundred, to six hundred more.” 

Remember that at Japan, w here the paganism of 
the natives demands, as a preliminary to traffic, the 
abjuration of our religion, that a Dutchman cheer- 
fully tramples on the cross, and renounces Chris- 
tianity fer cinnamon and cloves. Remember that, 
when the Netherlands, impatient of the Spanish 
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yoke, implored Elizabeth to rescue them from the 
tyranny of the prince of Parma, the prudent myn- 
heers were willing to sell, at an advanced price , gun- 
powder for the use of that very artillery, which was 
to be employed against themselves / remember that 
your fat-headed, leatliern-car’d, cold-hearted Ame- 
rican speculator, the greatest scoundrel in the uni- 
verse, is one of the most circumspect and cunning 
of mankind. He has the wary caution of the cat, 
and prowls as providently, as the Hyena. Remem- 
ber, therefore, whether you are at Amboyna, or in 
America, to cut the throat of the dearest friend, if, 
by such a gallant deed, you can keep your purse 
strings whole. This is worldly prudence, this the 
Vrow virtue, whom as she trudges along, each 
wondering worldling bids the poet admire. What, 
though to your keen eyes, she appears like an old 
marketwoman, counting the cents she has received 
in exchange of eggs, still this is she, by whose bles- 
sing the Hollanders once immured in the bank of 
Amsterdam half the coins of Europe. If, there- 
for6, like them you would be rich, beware of en- 
thusiasm, renounce indiscretion, burn your “ books 
of curious science,” tamper not with poetry, go to 
Rotterdam or Batavia, “ and get ten tun of gold.” 

A SPECIMEN OF ALLITERATION. 

Parkplacey Nov . 20 , 1797. 

Sir, 

Perceiving your desire to knowhow I passed my 
time in Pembrokeshire,! here present you with an 
account of my proceedings, in a progress I lately 
made to a gentleman’s house, purely to procure a 
plan of it. 

I proceeded in a party of pleasure, with Mr. 
Pratt, of Pickton-castle, Mr. Powel, of Penally, and 
Mr. Pugh, of Purley, to go and dine with Mr. Prit- 
chard, of Postmain, which was readily agreed to, 
and soon put in practice. However, I thought it a 
proper precaution to post away a person privately 
to Mr. Pritchard’s, that lie might provide for us, 
and we proceeded after him. The town, where Mr. 
Pritchard lives, is a poor, pitiful paltry place, though 
his house is in the prettiest part of it, and is a 
prince’s palace to the rest. His parlour is of a lofty 
pitch, and full of pictures of the prime pencils; he 
hath a pompous portico, or pavillion, prettily paved, 
leading to the parterre ; from hence you have a pro- 
digious prospect, particularly pointing towards 
Percilly-hill, where he propagates a parcel of Por- 
tuguese and Polish poultry. The name of his house 
is Prawfenden, which puzzled me most plaguily to 
pronounce properly. He received us very politely, 
and presented us with a plentiful dinner. At the 
upper end of the table was a pike, with fried perch 
and plaise; at the lower end, pickled pork, pease, 
and parsnips; in the middle a pidgeon pye, with 
puff paste; on the one side a potatoe pudding, 
and on the other side pig’s pettytoes. The 
second course was a dish of pheasants, with poults, 
and plovers, and a plate of preserved pine and 
pippins; another with pickletl podd pepper; ano- 
ther with prawns; another with pargamon, for a 
provocative, with a pyramid of pears, peaches, 
plumbs, pippins, pine-apples, and pistachios. After 
dinner there was a profusion of port and punch, 
which proved too powerful for poor Mr. Peter, the 
parson of the parish; for it pleased his palate, and 
he poured it down by pints, which made him prate 
in a pedantic, pragmatical manner. This displeas- 
ed Mr. Price the Parliament-man, a profound poli- 
tician ; but he persisted, and made a prolix pre- 
amble, which proved his principles prejudiced and 
partial against the present people in power. Mr. 
Price, who is a potent party-man, called him a 
popish parson, and said he prayed privately in his 
heart for popery; and that he was a presumptuous 
priest for preaching such stuff publicly. The par- 
don puffed his pipe passively for some time, because 
Price was his patron ; but at length losing all 


patience, he pluckt off Mr. Price’s perriwig, and 
was preparing to push it with the point of the poker, 
into the fire; upon which Mr. Price, perceiving 
a pewter pot in the passage, presented the parson i 
with the contents in his phiz, and gave him a pat 
on the pate, the percussion of which prostrated him 
plump on the pavement, and raised a protuberance 
on his pericranium. This put a period to our pro- 
ceedings, and patched up a peace; for the parson 
was in a piteous plight, and had prudence enough 
to be prevailed upon to cry peccavia , with a parce , 
preco*' , and in a plaintive posture to petition for 
pardon. Mr. Price who was proud of his perform- 
ance, pulled him out of the puddle, and protested 
he was sorry for what had passed in his passion, 
which was partly owing to the provocation given 
him from some of his preposterous propositions, 
which he prayed him never to presume to advance 
again in his presence. Mr. Pugh, who practises 
physic, prescribed phlebotomy and a poultice to 
the parson, but he preferred wetted brown paper 
to any plaister, and then placed himself in a proper 
position, that the power of the fire might penetrate 
his posteriors and dry his purple plush breeches. 
The pother was succeeded by politics,.. ..as Mr. 
Pultney, the patriot’s patent for the peerage, the 
kings of Poland, Prussia, Prague, and the Pala- 
tine, panders, and partizans, Portsmouth parades, 
and the presumption of the privateers, who pick up 
prizes almost in our very ports, and places and 
pensions, pains and penalties. Next came on 
plays and poetry, the picture of Mr. Pope perched 
on a prostitute, the price of the pit, pantomimes, 
prudes, the small-pox, and the primate of Ireland, 
and printers, and preferments, pick-pockets, and 
pointers, and the pranks of that prig the poet lau- 
reat’s progeny, though his papa is the perfect pat- 
tern of paternal piety. To be brief, I prophesy 
you think I am prolix. We parted at last, but 
had great difficulty in procuring a passage from 
Mr. Pritchard, for he had placed a padlock on the 
stable-door, on purpose to prevent us, and pre- 
tended his servant was gone out with the key; but 
finding us peremptory, the key was produced, and 
we were permitted to go. We pricked our pal- 
fries a good pace, although it was as dark as pitch, 
which put me in pain, because I was purblind, lest 
we should ride plump against the posts which are 
prefixed to keep horse passengers from going the 
path that is pitched with pebbles. 

Mr. Price, who was our pilot, had a very pro- 
vidential escape, for his pad fell a prancing, and 
would not pass one step farther, which provoked 
him much, for he piques himself on his horse- 
manship. I proposed to him to dismount, which 
he did, and peeping and peering about, found he 
was on the point of a perpendicular precipice, from 
which he might probably have fallen, had not his 
horse plunged in that particular manner. This 
put us all into a palpitation, and we plodded on the 
rest of the progression pi an piano, as the Italians 
say, or pazz a pazz as the French phrase has it. 
I shall postpone several other particulars till 1 have 
the pleasure of passing a day with you at Putney, 
which shall be as soon as possible. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

Peregrine Pipkin. 
To Mr. Peter Pettiward, 
at Putney, 

( Penny post paid.) 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS# 

FROM 77/E SHOP OF MESSRS . COLON AND SPONDEE . 

In the prosecution of literary labour, scholars 
differ widely in their choice of means. Some idly 
toy with books, and others waste the midnight 
taper, and their own slender forms in ceaseless 
disquisition. In our eagerness to enlarge the em- 
pire of the mind; care must be taken, not to violate 


the rights of the body. The following directions 
may be of use to mitigate the ardour of intempe- 
rate study, and to correct the ills of a scholar’s 
life. 

Whoever labours under the mania of excessive 
study will, I think, find effectual cure in read mg 
Tissot on the diseases, incident to literary persons. 
Tissot, however, appears to me to have exaggerat- 
ed his descriptions so as to render them truly terri- 
fying, and sufficient to deter most men from the 
common and moderate employments of a literary 
life. I mention it only as my opinion, that he has 
exaggerated his descriptions; and I think so, be- 
cause I have known many persons devoted to let- 
ters, who enjoyed remarkably good health, and 
were instances of singular longevity. They pro- • 
bably had sense enough to take precautions against 
the effects of great application, and to relieve their 
labour by air and exercise. But Tissot’s book may 
yet be very useful, as it cannot but deter the ra- 
tional student from excessive application: the evils 
of which he enumerates so copiously, and paints 
so formidably, that a man who duly regards his 
happiness might fall into a bibliophobia from read- 
ing it, and fly from a library with as much horror 
as a mad-dog from a pond. 

A moderate application is sufficient for the at- 
tainment of all necessary and useful knowledge; 
and the excessive attachment, which some men 
display is chiefly in trifling pursuits. Not satisfied 
with the great and essential objects, pursuits. Not 
satisfied with the great and essential objects, which 
answer every purpose of real utility, they pursue 
their inquiries into matters of mere curiosity, with 
no other intention, however, they may plausibly 
disguise it, than their own amusement. But time, 
health, and life, are too precious to be sacrificed to 
the pleasure of gratifying mere curiosity. 

No man comes into the world, without many 
obligations of the moral and social kind. No man 
can, consistently with his duty, suffer himself to be 
engrossed with contemplation. Some soil of so- 
cial activity is necessary, in the most retired scenes, 
and in professions and modes of life, the most dis- 
tant from commercial, and political employment. 

Few stand so insulated, as not to be nearly con- 
nected with others, by friendship or kindred; be- 
sides the general connection with all men, which 
arises from a participation of the same nature. But 
how can he, who is immured in his closet, or ab- 
stracted by perpetual absence from the busy scene 
before him, attend to the claims, which others may 
justly make on his active beneficence? He will feel 
as little inclination as ability to serve them. Every 
call upon his exertions in their favour, will be con- 
sidered as an importunate interruption, to be check- 
ed by a morose reprimand, rather than listened to 
with humane condescension. He may, indeed, 
labour in the recesses of his study ; but as his labour 
terminates in his private gratification, as it produces 
no external fruits, as it prevents him from taking 
an active part in society, it is a labour, which enti- 
tles him to no esteem. He is, in truth, to be num- 
bered among the most selfish of mankind, as he 
sacrifices all his social duties to the pursuits of his 
own solitary pleasure. 

Prudence has taken care, that such conduct 
should bring upon itself its own punishment. For 
this gloomy, recluse, selfish mode of living never 
fails to produce dejection of spirits, and the top of 
that health and vigour which are necessary to 
sweeten all enjoyments. Languid, enervated, 
and feeble, the student who follows his pursuit with 
unreasonable and excessive ardour, exhibits, when 
he comes from the shade of his retirement, into 
the sunshine of active life, a phantom, pallid as a 
ghost, and silent as a statute, and excites, in some, 
horror, and in others, ridicule. 

That golden mean, therefore, so celebrated by 
all the sages of the world, in the active world, must 
be observed with no less reverence in the coniem- 
li 
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plative. For man being a compound of mind and 
body, departs no less from nature and wisdom, 
when he devotes himself wholly to the mind, than 
when he attaches himself exclusively to the body. 
Till we have shuffled off this mortal evil, we must 
pay great attention to our animal nature, in order 
to preserve in its due vigour, the energy of the in- 
tellectual* 

The University of Oxford, I view with admiring 
eyes. I deeply deplore that I had not the high 
privilege of being educated in a seminary, where 
learning and loyalty are united. I like the political 
principles of this seat of learning* I venerate its 
classical discipline. I admire the brilliant charac- 
ters, whose powers have been awakened in this 
haunt of all the muses, and I copy with pleasure the 
following just encomium* 

I was educated, says Bishop Lowth, in the 
University of Oxford* I enjoyed all the advan- 
tages public and private, which that famous seat of 
learning, so largely affords* I spent many years 
in that illustrious society, in a well regulated course 
of useful discipline and studies, and in the agreea- 
ble. and improving commerce of gentlemen, and of 
scholars; in a society, where emulation, without 
envy, ambition without jealousy, contention with- 
out animosity, incited industry and awakened ge- 
nius; where a liberal pursuit of knowledge* and a 
genuine freedom of thought, was raised, encourag- 
ed, and pushed forward by example, by commen- 
dation, and by authority. 


THE DRAMA. 

COVENT-GARDFN THEATRE. 

The Comic Opera of Love in a Village attracted 
an elegant and overflowing house here last night, 
before the rising of the curtain. A variety of cir- 
cumstances contributed to give it more than ordi- 
nary eclat. At the head of these, we must place 
Mrs* Billington’s first appearance in the character 
of Rosetta. Much as every one admired her late 
representation of Clara , all must have regretted 
the comparatively narrow limits to which it was 
confined. Rosetta is a more prominent part, without 
overburdening the performer. This piece has also 
the farther advantage of a greater diversity of mu- 
sic, the melodies being a compilation from various 
masters, among whom Arne stands the most con- 
spicuous. It consequently afforded an ample op- 
portunity of displaying the varied excellence ofthis 
incomparable woman*. .If in Gentle youth, ah tell me 
why, she poured forth all those sweet and delicate 
tones that vibrate to the heart, and put its sensibili- 
ties in motion ; so in Shun, ye fair, each gay seducer , 
she had room for that flowing swell and rapid flight 
of notes in the bravura stile, which astonish by the 
difficulty of the execution. In most of the other 
songs these two characters are blended, and hence 
we have a treat to every taste; and every palate. 
The poetry of each never exceeds a few lines; 
and thus the performer has room for displaying 
every advantage of embellishment without the fa- 
tigue of repetition. Taking all these circumstan- 
ces into consideration, we may pronounce Mrs. 
Billington's Rosetta far superior in attraction to any 
character in which she has lately appeared. The 
Traveller benighted, and one or two others belong- 
ing to the part, have been generally considered the 
foremost in beauty, but every air last night was a 
chef d'auvre, and each received particular admira- 
tion only as it became last in succession. The air 
of How blest a maid whose bosom , can alone be urged 
as an exception to this rule, as it was the only one 
encored ; but this does not justify the inference 
which would be drawn in ordinary cases. An en - 
core , which is considered a favour to others, is a 
mark of cruelty to Mrs.Billington. Accordingly 
the audience have adopted a more significant mode 
•f testify ing their disapprobation of any attempt to 


impose an additional labour. Instead of hissing, a 
cry of 44 shame, shame,” was raised upon these occa- 
sions. She was equally happy in the department ot 
sense and sound . N ever was t he coque tish scene with 
Justice Woodcock acted with more exquisite humour, 
cliasteness, and vivacity. Any attempt at an ade- 
quate description of it would, we fear, subject us 
to the censure of hyperbole. To represent her 
as a sweetly smiling Venus, adorned with all the 
loves and the graces might be considered by ma- 
ny as an exaggeration, and yet we may safely appeal 
to every eye that beheld her last night whether it 
would be a flattering likeness. 

It cannot be expected, that in the neighbourhood 
of such a constellation, the Lucinda of Mrs. Akins 
should shine with extraordinary lustre. Her talents, 
however were far from suffering an eclipse, and 
received a considerable share of approbation. The 
Air, We women like weak Indians trade was executed 
with peculiar taste and delicacy. 

Loud and prolonged plaudits greeted the debut of 
Mr. Munden in the character of Justice Woodcock 
....There were two distinct bursts of acclamation. 
He received them witli the profound respect and 
gratitude due to so marked a testimony of the gene- 
ral joy excited by his recovery. His confidence 
in his own penetration, of which he becomes the 
dupe, and the spirit of contradiction to his sister 
Deborah, both of which render him blind to the 
love afiair between -Enlace and liis daughter, were 
given with great truth and discrimination....His 
personification of the old loving dotard in the scene 
with Rosetta was a piece of excellent humour, of 
the chastest yet richest description. Extreme situa- 
| tions of the comic kind, like this scene, arc the 
more difficult from the danger of running into the 
caricature. Mr. Munden charged the character 
sufficiently for the ludicrous in dress, look, man- 
ner, and action, without subjecting himself in any 
point to the imputation of extravagance. 

Incledon was in excellent voice; and, in Young 
Meadows, hud all the advantage of a variety of 
beautiful Airs, adapted to his best style of execu- 
tion; as also, a part in which, as an actor, he has been 
always considered particularly succcessful. The 
Airs, Oh i ho%u shall I in language weak... .In vain I 
every art ^jay....and 01 had I been by fate decreed , 
pouring their plaintive melodies through his fine 
deep and harmonious voice, sung into every heart, 
and excited a congenial feeling. They were fol- 
lowed with loud applauses, and are finely contrasted 
with the duet, in the bravura stile in the last act 
betw een him and Rosetta, which was executed with 
admirable taste and more embellishment than any 
of his previous songs properly admit. Mr. Knight, 
in Hodge, had also a character of the rustic class, 
in wh ich he has display ed such uniform excellencies ; 
his humour was perfectly natural, and his perfor- 
mance in every respect equal to his best essays in 
the same line. Mr. Johnstone in Hawthorn, and 
Mr. Hill in Eustace, contributed largely to the 
support of the vocal department, and Mrs. Martyr 
in Madge, Mrs. Davenport in Deborah, and Mr. 
Waddy in Sir Wm. Meadows, sustained their several 
parts with the greatest success. 

The statue dance closed the first act with eclat. 

We never saw it executed with more humour: Mr. 
Simmons, in the character of the fern ale cook, kept the 
house in a roar with his clumsy capers... .No piece 
could be better got up, or maintained throughout in 
a more uniform style of excellence. 

FESTOON OF FASHION* 

FOR THE FOR! 1 FOLIO. 

It has been frequently suggested by the wits of 
old time, that the trivial events of domestic life, 
related in the pompous style of the diurnal histo- 
rians would increase merriment, if they did not 
enlarge knowledge. Arthur Murphy has given us 
a hint, and we will endeavour to pursue it. 


On Wednesday last, Miss Giggle had her ears 
bored, for the first time, to the great joy of all her 
female friends. 

On Sunday last, a bottle of Noyau, belonging 
to a lady, not many miles from Market Street, fell 
from the top of a chest of drawers, and broke its 
neck. This has almost broken the heart of its 
fair owner. 

The same day a fire broke out in Bamaby Blood’s 
cigar, and entirely consumed the same* 

Yesterday evening, a duck was seen to walk by 
the side of the river, and after some time threw 
herself in. The reason why she committed this 
rash action is not yet known. 

Letters from Irish town advise that a contagious 
distemper rages there with the utmost virulence. 
Several new cases occur daily, and all the faculty are 
positive that the disease is of domestic origin. 

They write from South Street, that on Tuesdq 
evening, a young man of a very sober family 
passed through that quarter incog . 

The last accounts from Cherry Alley and 
Artillery Lane, report that the war is carried on 
there with the greatest gallantry on both sides. 
Considerable loss has been sustained, and it is I 
thought many overtures will be made before the 
close of the campaign. 1 

TEA TABLE TALK. 

I FOR THE POR T FOLIO . 

Well says Doris to me, as soon as Giggle's prattle 
allowed me to attend, while you are engaged in 
plodding over your worm-eaten volumes of the last 
age, I was last night, after my party had retired, 
delightfully engaged in the perusal of a certain 
fashionable register. It contained the new titles of 
various Patches , and directions how they should 
be placed. Pray publish them at large, for tha 
common benefit of the belles. 

The impassionate at the corner of the eye 

The gay upon a dimple 

The gallant on the middle of the cheek. 

The kitting at the corner of the mouth, 

The dashing upon the nose. 

The coquette upon the lips, 

The languishing under the left eye, 

The secret upon a pimple. 

Lucetta says that Miss Varnish employs Spa- 
nish wool to bolster up her beauty, and Miss Y . 
declares of Lucetta that the price of carmine is 
enhanced, since Lucetta protested against paint- 
ing. Which of these charmers can poor Ly Sand- 
er believe? In the picture shop of delusive beauty 
how numerous are optical deceptions. The poor 
youth is confounded by the various colours of 
his mistress and he sometimes sees a rasn-bow oa 
the same cheek. 

LEVITY. I 

PHYSIC VERSUS MUSIC. 

The lady of a country apothecary, who, although 
she did not know gamut from the ace of spades; 
yet, from having picked up some technical phrases, 
was reckoned by the other ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, to be a prodigious musical cognoscenti, and 
was constantly shewing her taste, by inviting 
thrumming and squalling evening parties* to the 
no small disquiet of her husband, Mr. Lenitive, 
who thought not any compositions so good as those 
of his own drugs, nor any strains so harmonious, 
as those produced by his pestle and mortar ; and, 
after labouring all day for the 44 publico bono was 
not in a humour to relish, but rather inclined to be 
surfeited by, such discordant bars to his domestic 
rest; he, therefore, concerted a plan with his jour- 
neyman, to put a final close to these meetings: ac- 
cordingly, one evening lately, after Mrs. Lenitive 
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had assembled her guests, and administered the 
usual dose of toasted muffins and superbibendum of 
decoction of souchong, he led her diffident and 
blushing daughter to the piano-forte; but, alas 1 
poor Miss Lenitive had not got half through Go to 
the Devil and shake your self \ which mama was, with 
her usual sapience , passing off to the scientific audi- 
tors for a valuable manuscript piece of the dear de- 
lightful Viotti, when honest Label, true to his mas- 
ter’s prescriptions, began to play his part in the 
room below, and so placed his brazen instrument, 
wherein were valerian, and other ingredients equal- 
ly odoriferous , in a state of ebullition , that the fumes 
ascended in alt ; and so impressive was the effect of 
his performance upon olfactory faculties, as to pro- 
duce the most unpleasant consequences Poor 

dear Mrs. Lenitive, who was always tremblingly 
alive to, and distrest at the bare idea of any thing 
that smelled of the shop, made an abrupt cadence in- 
to hysterics, and the party seperated presto e agitato, 
in the confusion....several of the old ladies left their 
youthful wigs behind them, and are likely to receive 
the visits of the apothecary, and four nervous 
draughts a day for some weeks to come. It is 
feared that it will be a long time before Mrs. Leni- 
tive will recover the shock her feelings have sustain- 
ed by this vulgar accident; the only symptom in 
her favour is, that she takes every thing but Physic. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

G. M. Woodward, the facetious author of Ec- 
centric Excursions, Olio of Good Breeding, &c. 
has lately published in London The Musical 
Mania, For 1802, illustrated by six characteristical 
plates, with metrical elucidations and a Bravura, 
dedicated to Mrs. Billington. A production of 
this class from such a Momus, as this Mr. Wood- 
ward, must cause all our risible muscles to “ keep 
moving.” 

R. Duppa, a gentleman of exquisite taste in the 
fine, arts is publishing a collection of“ Heads from 
the Fresco paintings of Raphxl in the Vatican” and 
one of his majesty’s engravers is copying, we 
understand, from the cartoons at Hampton Court. 
Messrs Rivingtons advertise The Poetical Register 
and Repository of Fugitive Poetry for 1801, intend- 
ed to comprize all those pieces of Fugitive Poetry, 
worthy of preservation, which are to be found in 
the various periodical publications; original con- 
tributions from literary characters; selections from 
scarce English poets, with Biographical notes of 
their authors, concise criticisms on the principal 
poetic and dramatic productions with a complete 
catalogue, notices of works designed for the press, 
and biographical sketches of celebrated poets, 
who died in the course of the last year. The 
original department of this work will be supported 
by several writers of poetical eminence. 

TO HEADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

On the question proposed by our correspon- 
dent, Z. “ How is the phrase, patronage of literature 
to be interpreted in this country,” the Editor feels 
a soit of gloomy unwillingness to enter. His friend 
Z. will excuse him for avoiding a topic equally un- 
pleasant and unedifying. It seems to have been 
agreed among the ancients, though their autho- 
rity is of very little worth in this country, that 
the reign of an Augustus and the liberality of a 
Maecenas w r ere vital to the existence of men of 
letters. Juvenal says expressly in one of the 
most sensible of his satires, that the whole hope 
©f learning reposes on Cjesar alone. But this 
might be a piece of .court flattery, and therefore 
justly derided by every republican banterer. Let 
us hear fora moment the ' n of an ancient poet 
as it is expressed by the it. rous of his 

translators. 

Henceforward let no poec 

Casa* will give, if the . 


But, if from other hands than his, you think 
To find supply *tis loss of pen and ink; 

Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 

Or moths through written pages cat their way. 
The muse’s ground is barrut desert all 
If no support from Caesar’s bounty fall, 

The rest is empty praise, an ivy crown 
Or the lean statue of a starv'd renown. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

THE FOLLOWING IS A WHIMSICAL LIST, OF THE 
PRESENT IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


A Man 

A Wild Man 
A Hard Man 
A Honey Man 
A Savage 
A King 
A Page 
Two Bastards 
A Knight 
A Major 
Two Clerks 
A Bishop 
An Abbot 
Three Taylors 
Seven Smiths 
A Steward 
Two Butlers 
A Baker 
A Cook 
A Gardener 
A Fuller 
A Porter 
A Carter 
A Cartwright 
A Forrester 
Two Riders 
Two Turners 
A Cooper 
Three Moors 
A Buck 
A Bullock 
Two Foxes 
A Hare, and 


A Ram 

A Bird 
A Rook 
Two Martins, 

A Heron 
A Finch 
A Cock, and 
A Cricket 

A Temple 
Four Fanes 
A Wood House 
A Barn 

Three Heath Cots 
A Birch 
An Orchard 
Two A oods 
A Honey Wood 
Three Pits 
Three Hills 
A Hunting Field 
Two Long Fields 
A Lake and its 
Banks. 

Two Brooks and 
A Trench 
Two Lemmons 
Two Roses, and 
A Garland 

A Band 


A Penn 
A Comb 
A Patten, and 
A Spencer 

Law 
Power 
Hope 
A P. 

A Husey 
A Shak s pea re 
A Calender 
A Little Town 
A Moor’s Head 
Two Scots 
A New Bolt 
A Brag 
A Crew 
A Flooder 
A Beach 
A Sergent 
An Last Court 
A Monday 
Two Wall Poles 
A Burden 
A Mill Bank 
A Chamber 
Two Fellows 
A Strut 
A Warren 
A Somerset, and 
A Dance. 


FROM BOURDEAUX. 

" Bonaparte is momently expected to visit this 
city, and the greatest preparations are making to 
receive him with every mark of honour and respect. 
He is elected Consul for life;... .and the Sovereign 
Pontiff of the Catholic Church has pronounced him 
the greatest man that ever existed excepting the 
Saviour of the World.” 


MISS WILLIAMS. 

Miss Helen Maria Williams continues conver- 
saziones at Paris, in a great style. ...every other 
evening a number of literati and distinguished 
characters meet in her library, where tea and re- 
freshments are presented from eight, to eleven 
o’clock, and where the merits of works newly of- 
fered to the public, are discussed.... Authors recite 
their introductory poems, or theiryVw d'esprits, and 
seem to augur, from the reception their productions 
meet with amongst these chosen few', their future 
success with the public. Miss Williams professes 
herself of no political party; and to judge from the 
heterogeneous mixture which she assembles, it 
seems but justice to believe her. The constant 
visits of Kosciusko, the famous ubbe Gregoire, and 
other republican chieftains, might induce a cursory 
observer to -believe she was not much attached to 
monarchical principles, if the presence of an English 
peer lord Mountcashel, of lord King, of many 
Neapolitan nobles, and other foreigners of distinc- 
tion did notin some degree justify Miss Williams’s 
assertion. 

A Lady well known in the Gay World for the 
artificial beauty she adopts, was lately determined 
o appear in disguise, and she actually effected her 

*. r’ciJ'yig her fuce with a a>.v te wwcU 


In the neighbourhood of Ostia, near Rome, there 
has lately been dug a most noble statue of Achilles, 
nine and a half Roman palms in height, and in 
perfect preservation. The hero holds a metal lance 
in his right hand, and the paragonium in his left; 
the helmet on his head is surmounted with a large 
plume of feathers resembling that of the celebrated 
statue of Villa Borgheesc, which, however, is not 
of equal workmanship. This work, which certainly 
is one of the finest that Greece has produced, does 
not exhibit the name of the artist: the inscription 
votive marti engraven on one of the legs, proves that 
it had been consecrated to the God of war. 


Mr. Rusher, of Banbury, will soon make public 
his improvements in typography. These improve- 
ments are described as likely to render printing 
more uniform and beautiful. The type will occupy 
less space, without being less legible, and will be 
particularly advantageous in those cases where it 
is desirable to combine economy with a full faced let- 
ter. It is calculated that the expense of printed books 
w ill, by the new mode, be diminished one fourth. 


A gentleman from France, informs us, that as 
far as his observation extended, the French people 
were unanimously in favour of electing Bonaparte 
for liie, and investing him with sovereign power and 
authority ...They were entirely sick of revolutionary 
expedients, and loose inefficient government....So 
they can but enjoy the fruits of their industry; and 
be secure from the tyranny of mob leaders, they 
care not who guides the vessel of State; or who 
makes or administers the laws. The common 
people, under the monarchy, knew they were the 
happiest on earth, and they sigh for the return of 
old times. 


An indignant political writer, speaking of the 
new and dangerous power, acquired by the French 
in Louisiana, thus justly describes a large portion of 
our unprincipled republicans. “ The inhabitants 
of Kentucky and Tennessee have very little attach- 
ment to their eastern brethren. Their interests are 
totally separate. They are, indeed, the rivals of 
the latter, and can be expected to make no sacri- 
fices for the preservation of union. All the pro- 
tection they want is occasionally against the Indians, 
which would be much more effectually afforded by 
the legions of France than by their own distant, 
and, in a military point of view, feeble government. 
As to patriotism, he must be very little acquainted 
with their history, who expects to find it among 
them. Not one of them, who are arrived at years 
of maturity, was born upon the spot. They are 
entirely composed of emigrants ; all speculators , or 
agricultural adventurers : men who understand soil 
indeed extremely well, but who know nothing of 
country ; who, like the late Duke of Bedford of glo- 
rious memory, can distinguish “ with a learned 
spirit,” all the various qualities of land and gravel, 
and loam, and marie, and chalk, and lime, and 
mud, and dung, but who have no more idea of na- 
tional honour and independence, who think no more 
about their ancestors, or their posterity, than the 
gamblers of Change Alley, or the framers of the 
treaty of Amiens. 


So early as the year 1757, a Belgian wit wished 
to perpetuate the memory of the French revo- 
lution by painting from the following illustrative 
symbols from fabulous and modem history. 


The Revolution , 
French Liberty 
National Convention 
French Constitution 
French Equality 

French Religion 
The French people 
The present Prospect 
The Future 


By the Box of Pandora 
Saturndevouring his Children 
Tygers fighting 
The Chaos of Ovid 
Circe transforming the com* 
panions of Ulysses 
Artemise in Mourning 
Clouds driven by the Wind 
Snow before the Sun 
The head of Medusa. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

FROM THE SHOP OF 3IESSRS. DACTYL AND COMMA. 

TO AN OLD FRUIT WOMAN. 

Poor hag , what time the earliest sun beams shed 
Their splendid lustre round thy wretched head, 
Each morn I see thee quit thy low-thatched stall 
And take along with thee thy little all , 

The table, chair, of fruits the varied stores, 
Which bounteous nature at this season pours. 
There near yon church, which shoots itsspire on 
high 

Thou sit’st to lure the traveller passing by, 

Thy ale inviting, foaming in the glass, 

Calls to thy table many a thirsty lass, 

Who stops to sip, and bending forward shows, 

A bosom fairer, than the Alpine snows; 

While amorous swains, in wonder view the maid, 
And gaze enamour’d, at the charms display’d ; 
Her loose thin robe plays fluttering to the breeze, 
And fancy pictures what no optic sees. 

Say as you see the fair trip lightly by 
Hear the gay titter, and the love lorn sigh, 

Do they not call those feelings to thy breast, 
Which sported there, while once by friends 
caress’d; 

When innocence glow’d blooming in thy face, 

Thy mind was virtue and thy for m was grace. 

I knew thee well, where broad Potomack pours 
His dimpling flood along the verdant shores, 

In early youth through all the virgin train, 

None danced so featly o’er the enamell’d plain; 
When thy soft voice tuned the gay notes of love, 
The melting strains an anchorite would move ; 
Who view’d thy charms, or heard thy voice, was 
fired ; 

Each belle was envious, and each beau admired.... 
Alas, how changed! o'er thy once beauteous face 
The marks of guilt and misery I trace ; 

Seduced to sin, then by the wretch betray’d, 

Thy virtue gone, the once fond lover fled.... 
Scorn’d now by those, who once your friendship 
prized, 

Cast on the world, abandoned and despised ; 

What were thy feelings at that mournful day, 
When from your home you came in tears away, 
When thy stern father spurned thee from his door, 
And bade his child behold his face no more ; 

That sire, who once in fond caresses pressed 
His much loved daughter to his feeling breast. 

I saw him late upon his dying bed, 

The shades of death were hovering round his head, 
“ I had a child,” he cried “ the loveliest maid 
That ere upon Petomack’s meadows stray’d ; 

I know not now, if through the earth she strays 
Or, chill’d by cruelty, has closed her days.... 
From Virtue’s path by my unkindness hurl’d, 
Perhaps she roams an outcast on the world ; 

But, oh ! my friend, if ere you chance to see 
This long lost girl, oh ! tell her this from me, 

Tell her, her sire repents, tell her in death, 

For her in prayers he spent his latest breath ; 
Remorse thou viper of the soul” he cried 
“ Tell her likewise”....He press’d my hand and 
died 

And could a father thus his daughter spurn? 

To virtue doom her never to return ? 

Small was thy crime compared to that which 
moves 

A sire to sacrifice the child he loves. 

Poor wretch forlorn I see thee turn thy eyes 
In sullen misery to the pitying skies.... 

“ Then shall I rest in peace at last, for there, 

No father scorns his suppliant daughter’s prayer; 
No female whispers cruel slander’s raise, 

No friends desert no lover there betrays.” 

Cambridge , July 14 th y 1802. 


SELECTED POETRY. 

ODE 2lST. OF ANACREON, TRANSLATED BT 
T. MOORE, ESQ. 

Observe when mother earth is dry, 

She drinks the droppings of the sky; 

And then the dewy cordial gives 
To ev’ry thirsty plant that lives. 

The vapours, which at evening weep, 

Are beverage to the swelling deep! 

And when the rosy sun appears, 

He drinks the ocean’s misty tears. 

The moon too quaffs her paley stream 
Of lustre, from the solar beam.... 

Then, hence with all your sober thinking! 
Since Nature’s holy law is drinking; 

I’ll make the laws of Nature mine. 

And pledge the universe in wine. 


APOLLO TO A MAN OF GENIUS, ON HIS BEING 
SATIRIZED BY A WITLING. 

Whether he’s worth your spleen or not, 
You’ve ask’d me to determine : 

I wish my friend a nobler lot, 

Than that of trampling vermin. 

A blockhead can’t be worth our care, 
Unless that we’d befriend him: 

As you’ve some common sense to spare 
I'll pay, what you may lend him. 


BROKEN CHINA, A FALL. 

Soon as the sun began to peep, 

And gild the morning skies, 

. Young Doris from disorder’d sleep 
Unveil’d her radiant eyes. 

A guardian sylph, the wanton sprite 
That waited on her still, 

Had teaz’d her all the tedious night 
With visionary ill. 

Some shock of fate is surely nigh, 
Exclaim’d the timorous maid; . 

What do these horrid dreams imply ? 
My Cupid can’t be dead ? 

She call’d her Cupid by his name, 

In dread of some mishap; 

Wagging his tail her Cupid came, 

And jump’d into her lap. 

And now the best of brittle ware 
Her sumptuous table grac’d, 

The gentle emblems of the fair, 

In beauteous order plac’d. 

The kettle boil’d, and all prepar’d 
To give the moring treat, 

When Dick, the country beau appear’d, 
And bowing, took his seat. 

Well, chatting on of that and this, 

The maid reversed her cup, 

And, tempted by the forfeit kiss 
The bumpkin turn’d it up. 

With transport he demands the prize; 
Right fairly it was won ! 

With many a frown the fair denies, 

Fond baits to draw him on ! 

A man must prove himself polite, 

In such a case as this ; 

So, Richard strives with all his might 
To force the forfeit kiss. 

But as he strove....O dire to tell ! 

And yet with grief I must, 

The table turn’d, the china fell, 

A heap of painted dust. 


O fatal purport of my dream ! 

The fair afflicted cried, 

Occasioned, I confess my shame. 

By childishness and pride. 

For in a kiss. ...or two... .or three, 

No mischief could be found ; 

Then, had I been more frank and free. 
My china had been sound. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF A COLLECTION OF POEMS, P VI- 
PORTING TO BE WRITTEN BY NOBOD T. 

Advance to fame.... ad vance reveal’d I 
Let conscious worth be bold : 

Why have you lain so long conceal’d. 

And hid Peruvian gold ? 

Dan Phcebus did with joy discern 
Your genius brought to light, 

And many a somebody should learn. 

From nobody to write. 

EPIGRAMS. 

ON THE APPROACHING NUPTIALS OF A YOUNG LA®f 
WITH A MR. GREY. 

[Found in a very ancient manuscript.] 

With all that blooming sweetness in thy face, 
Wih beauty, radiant as the god of day, 

With active limbs, shape, elegance and grace. 
With all these tests of a y0u*A....thou7t soon be 
Grey. 

[On seeing the lady of Sir John Day, and her comm Miss 
Orchard, pass through Birmingham, in December , on their 
way to London.] 

While nipping frosts with deadly bite, 

Our choicest fruits consume ; 

Behold to feast, at least, our sight, 

An Orchard, in full bloom. 

And what is passing strange besides. 

With equal truth we say, 

That, just preceding Christmas tide. 

Came smiling Lady Day. 

The Capricious 
Old Noll, as city prattlers tell, 

Was always known to promise well; 

Appoint your time to ask him home, 

“ He’ll come, indeed, he’ll surely come,” 
Engaged at six, “ he’ll come at seven. 

And chat away until eleven”. 

Now all seems fair and fix’d, but yet 
How soon the old one can forget 
His word, and teach his friends to know, 
He’ll never come if promis'd to; 

When next you wish false Noll to see. 

And bind him to your company ; 

Bid Betty tell him “ not at home,” 

Or charge him strictly not to come ; 

He who ne'er calls, when most desir’d. 
Eccentric comes, when least requir’d* 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

( Continued .J 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Anti- democratic gradations of rank . Anti-republican 
sentiments and opinions * National phlegm.***Green 
creoles . Gangers* Indifference for the sciences • 

Jefferson Bertram***** The Americans hear little 

resemblance to the English • 

Various gradations of rank may be observed in 
America, as well as in Germany. The first class, 
As they call themselves, consists of the land spe- 
tulators, the principal public officers, and in gene- 
ral, those who live the most expensively. They 
look down with the greatest contempt upon the 
second class. The respect of the Americans for 
* money is very great. They submit with great 
humility to this contempt. This first class are 
full of the most ridiculous vanity. Their fashion 
of having arms painted upon their carriages is 
peculiarly laughable. This class is altogether 
anti republican, and at heart, devoted to the Eng- 
lish constitution, which they would be glad to see 
introduced in America. This aristocratic order, 
•attempted to give the title of “ his Highness,” 
to the president of the United States, in order to 
familiarize the people with monarchical ideas. 
What tlife class most desire, would be to have a 
son of the king of England, king of America, in 
which case, they would be the lords. The French 
revolution is a very unpleasant dash across their 
account; and therefore they bear a most raging 
ft at red to the French nation. At present their 
policy eonsists in connecting themselves again as 
closely as possible with England, and wc see that 
in this they have been hitherto tolerably sucessful. 
The second class again cannot bear, in their com- 
pany any one belonging to the third, which con- 
sists of the tradesmen, whom they call mechanics. 
These classes are all discriminated by the degree 
of expense in their living, or their apparent wealth. 
The Americans have inherited from the English 
a detestable expression which fixes the worth of a 
man, solely in the quantum of money, which he 
is supposed to possess. They say very gravely 
« such a man is worth ten,” or “ he is worth 
twenty thousand pounds.” They have another 
expression which seems to have been dictated by 
Xhe same spirit; they call a republic “ a common- 
wealth,” a word tantamount to 44 the general riches , 
estate , or property * We see by this, very clearly 
Chat they consider liberty, as consisting singly and 
felone in the protection, acquisition, and enjoyment 
*>f property; that thry can imagine no higher ob- 
ject of human society, and that they would cer- 
tainly stare at the man, without understanding him, 
who should tell them, that the object of society, 
is no other, than the utmost possible cultivation 
and perfection of all the faculties of man. When 
they mean to confer their highest eulogium upon 
a nation, they say it is 44 a money making country,” 
they usually boast of tlicir own in those terms, 


hence it is.evident that they view money making ns 
the highest purpose of life. They appear to look 
upon the essence of a free state, as consisting in 
the smallness of the sacrifices necessary for the 
! public good. They generally deem it folly, to haz- 
ard ones blood and treasure for the national ho- 
nour. They cannot bear the French nation, for be- 
ing so devoted to its national honour. The com- 
parison is too humiliating for them. Nothing 
excited among them so deep an horror as the 
operation of a forced loan. Such a thing would 
be utterly impracticable in America. Others may, 
if they please, admire such self-interested repub- 
licans as in my opinion, are the Anglo-Americans; 

I for my part, with good leave, will for the pre- 
sent, be dispensed from sharing this admiration. 
They do themselves justice in calling their state 
a common-wealth and not a republic. The Greeks 
and Romans, and the modern French, they call 
republicans. 44 All these,” say they 44 are military 
states whose citizens in a foolish quest of glory 
sacrificed themselves for the public good.” They 
cannot endure any of them. They might add, that 
if the Athenians had been wise, they would have 
submitted themselves to Xerxes, and never have 
ventured the battles of Salamis and Plataea. The 
Americans indeed, as we have seen, in their war 
for independence had already submitted themselves 
to the English, excepting only two thousand men, 
with whom general Washington effected the sur- 
prize at Trenton, and among this little band, most 
of the soldiers were native Europeans. General 
Washington, who well knows his countrymen, says 
in letters to his friends which the Americans pre- 
tend to be forgeries, but which he has never dis- | 
avowed, and which are altogether worthy of him, 
w our want of virtue makes me despair of a succes- 
ful issue to our undertaking.” lie wrote this at the 
beginning of the war. 

An extraordinary phlegmatic turn, is observable 
in so many individuals, that it seems in fact to be an 
effect of the climate. I have often had time to 
repeat in English, a German phrase to the Penn- 
sylvanian Germans before they would drawl out in 
a sluggish tone their answer. I believed indeed 
they had not understood me, as their German is 
not proper German, but they assured me to the 
contrary. This slowness of conception seems to 
proceed from an obstructed circulation of the blood, 
and the same cause produces the numerous instan- 
ces of insanity, which are at the same time usually 
accompanied with epileptic fits. The New-F.nglan- 
ders are equally phlegmatic. I made aquaintance 
on a journey with a person from that country, who 
in his most animated exertions lor conversation, 
could bring out about two words in a minute. 
Nothing appeared to him so ridiculous as warmth. 
He was, however, a man of some understanding, 
and sighed to think how much his country was 
in want of able men. He went even so far as to 
wish, that some such goods might be imported from 
Europe. ** 

They are not fond, at least in Pennsylvania, of 
seeing Europeans come among them, unless it be 
such as, are obliged to sell themselves, and whom 
they cm employ at hard labour. They arc morti- 
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fied again, when an European returns home, be- 
cause this seems to indicate, that all among them 
is not so admirable, and that they themselves have 
been found not so extremely amiable, as they be- 
lieve -themselves, and as writers, blinded by pre- 
judice have told them, they were. Egotism is 
never to be satisfied* 

Young Americans are for the most part, exces* 
sively silly company, the well educated and travel- 
led persons excepted. The French call such 
inexperienced uneducated boys, green creoles, 
(des orioles verts,) as in German we usually say of 
such a person, 44 he is not yet dry behind the ears.” 
These green creoles believe that their country is a 
paradise, and every other a hell. This is natural : 
for they have been told so, and have seen nothing. 
Of Germany in particular they have the absurdest 
ideas. They enquire, for instance, whether then* 
are stone houses in Germany, and whether a housie 
as big, as that of Robert Morris, is to be met with 
there? Whether any corn grows in France, seeing 
that the French import some from America? whe- 
ther people sometimes eat roast-meat in Germany, 
or nothing but potatoes, as in Ireland; and other 
like stupid absurdities. These green creoles are 
peculiarly insupportable, by their attempts to play 
the rake, for which they are not properly organized. 
They mutually laugh at one another’s wretched 
nonsense, and think to assume thereby the repu- 
tation of a willy society. I was prevented fiom 
sleeping, a whole night through, at an inn, by one 
of these ingenious green creolising companies. I 
paid particular attention to what they said; and 
heard nothing, which among persons of any taste, 
could have excited the smallest sensation. Yet they 
laughed immoderately, and continually until broad 
day, when these green creoles disappeared. 

These green creoles are in truth very tiresome 
company, but they are harmless; on the other hand, 
the sect of the gougers, is much more dangerous. 
This academy of eye-pluckers, does not extend 
itself to the northward of the river Potomac. 
These fallows are much in the habit, by the pres- 
sure of the thumb, to pluck a man's eye out of his 
head# They are especially dangerous to travellers 
whom they think they observe to be well educated. 
They are at first civil; then without cause grow 
insolent, and if you resent this, your eyes are 
gone, in an instant. None but a true green creole, 
could understand here in a literal sense, the expres- 
sions of 44 sect” and 4 academy,” which I have 
used. I only mean by them a set of people, who 
have used themselves expressly to the practice of 
this hellish art, who mutually instruct one another 
in it, who properly make a trade of it, and seel^ 
their greatest pleasure in it. Eye-plucking is la 
Virginia practised even by the gentlemen. They 
challange one another to it, as others do, to fight 
with pistols; notwithstanding this, they are not 
properly gougers, or eye-pluckers, as every fencer 
is not a fencing-master. I beg those of my read- 
ers, who know how to read, to forgive this explan- 
ation, it is made only for a certain sect, which can 
understand nothing, but what is expressed iu a 
plain literal sense; this sect is that of the Amerfa 
comanes! 
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It appears always to be the national opinion of 
the Americans, that with the exception of reading, 
writing, cyphering, and, for surveyors, a few rules 
of geometry and trigonometry, the sciences are 
of no great utility. The New-Englanders have 
more respect for them, but even their regard is 
confined to the knowledge, immediately useful to 
the farmer, the merchant, See. such as may chiefiy 
he collected in the u young man’s companion.” 
The Germans in Pennsylvania, however, are above 
all the rest, enemies to literature. The only Ger- 
man books sold among them, and at a profit of 70 
per cent, are song books imported from Frankfort, 
on the Mayn. Besides, the barbarians who speak 
German in Pcnnsj lvania have brought the language 
into such extreme discredit, that Americans born 
even of German parents, if they have any education, 
are ashamed to speak it — Such a country offers no 
good refuge to German men of letters, ard the 
schoolmaster Rcichc, a man well known in Ger- 
many, died there in wretched poveity. Ameiica 
possesses some men of science, yet living, at the 
head of whom stands Mr. Jefferson of Virginia, 
known by an ingenious book in opposition to 
Ruffon. Bartram, who has published a bombastic, 
though in a botanical point of view, net a contempti- 
ble description of his travels in Florida likewise 
lives, not far from Philadelphia. Mr. Muhlenberg, 
minister of the German Lutheran church at Lan- 
caster in Pennsylvania, is esteemed the first botan- 
ist in America. 

The Americans bear very little resemblance to 
the English. Their form of stature is altogether 
different. The English are a much handsomer na- 
tion. There are indeed, strong, nervous men, to 
be met with in America, but they are generally the 
first generation from European parents. Upon 
these, the climate has not produced its full effect. 
The Americans of the second or third generation, 
are tall, but surprisingly thin, and weak in the 
bones. I have seen persons of fifty, so extremely 
thin, as to have a ridiculous half-grown appearance, 
though, at the same time, considerably tall. They 
are further, active, but feeble. Their flesh is soft 
and flabby, or as the French expresses it J! usque. 
This is very detrimental to the fair sex; for in 
this respect, I once saw in company a person who 
observed of a lady then pi eser.t, that she must have 
bceh very handsome in her youth, but thereupon 
was informed that the lady, was not yet eighteen. 
There are very handsome faces, but they are ephe- 
meral flowers. Fair female compactions are un- 
common. Handsome heads of hair net very fre- 
quent. The bosom for the most part is flat, and 
flabby, the shoulders round and arched, and the 
back crooked. This is at least generally the case 
in Philadelphia. Blooming colours are seldom 
seen. In New-England, fresher colours, and in 
general a greater share of beauty is prevalent. I 

POLITICS. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO . 

To form a just estimate of Mr. Burr’s political 
conduct, since his elevation to the Vice- Presidency, 
it is of no small importance to ascertain, how far 
be has approved and promoted, or censured and 
opposed the rvstem of removals from office, on the 
sole ground of political opinions. The immediate 
operation of this system, as it has been carried into 
effect, VP arc not disposed to comment upon. The 
American people, throughout the union have wit- 
nessed it. They are neither callous to the feelings 
of humanity, nor deaf to the voice of Justice. They 
have sense to sec, and sensibility to feel, amply suf- 
ficient for this occasion. Their judgment we believe 
is made up m this case, ami we leave it with them 
to pronounce it. Neither shall vre here descant 
u- m the more remote consequences of this new 
principle introduced into the administration of our 
government: upon its tendencies to whet the edge 


of civil dissensions, to embitter the cup cf social life, 
to add ten-fold venom to the stings of fretien, to 
corrupt and degrade the morals of our citizens, ami 
to make war instead of peace, the fundamental 
principle cf mutual relation between man and men. 
These consequences have not yet had lime to unfold 
themselves. But they are imminent; they are 
inevitable. The nation will feel them in the spasms 
of internal convulsion, and will know where to fix 
the responsibility of its first introduction. 

If wc believe the writer of the 44 View,” Mr. 
Burr’s conduct upon this subject has been doubly 
exceptionable. lie has at once been culpable in 
recommending forcibly the new system, and in 
pretending to disapprove it. This charge is direct, 
and explicit, nor can we disguise the impression 
that it has some colcur of evidence to support it. 
The eloquent writer of the pamphlet signed Lucius 
Junius Brutus, had already suggested suspicions cf 
the same nature, and since the publication of the 
“ View,” Mr. Duane, who is understood to be in 
the peculiar confidence of the President, and who 
in these party-bickerings at New-Ycik, has hitherto 
profested a sort of stately neutrality, declares in the 
most formal terms, that all the removals of national 
officers in that state were made by the advice of 
Mr. Burr, and all the new officers appointed at his | 
recommendation ; excepting only the naval-officer. 
He adds that Mr. Burr was very desirous that this 
place should be bestowed upon Mr. M. L. Davis, 
and expressed much dissatisfaction, upon being 
disappointed of this wish. Thus far his statement 
corroborates that of the pamphleteer, and in this 
instance, being in some sort official, it is entitled to 
more credit, than the representations of Mr. Duane 
generally deserve. 

Another measure of the present administration 
which will furnish one of the most decisive features 
of its character, for the animadversion of posterity, 
has been the repeal of the judiciary law, for the 
sake of removing from office, contrary to the letter 
and the spirit of the constitution, sixteen individual 
judges. From the conduct of the Vice-President, 
in senate, upon that occasion, the men w'ho have 
the real liberties of this country sincerely at heart, 
did see cause to hope that he \vculd eventually de- 
feat that shameless violation of the most precious 
principles of freedom. In him they thought they 
perceived some 44 compunctious visitings of Nature” 
in favour of his solemn oath, and his country’s 
rights. At the moment when the arm of infuriat- 
ed faction was raised to aim a vital stab at public 
justice, and the rule of equal laws, they saw the 
murderous hand for cne moment suspended! A 
ray of light glimmered across the deadly gloom of 
that cruel hour. The genius of American liberty, 
prostrate at the feet of Mr. Burr, like Arthur at the 
feet of Hubert, was imploring for mercy; the irons 
destined to put out his eyes were heated — Mr. 
Burr relented, and gave them time to cool. The 
pure and genuine patriots throughout the union, 
had one moment of soothing hope. They cherished 
the belief, that the malice of the burning coal was 
gone; that 

“ The breath of heaven had blown his spirit cut, 

14 And strew’d repentant ashes o’er his head.” 

This hope was but a pleasing illusion. Faction in 
frenzy, gnashed his teeth ; called in all his scatter- 
ing forces — Rudely thrust aside the interposing 
shield, and without even averting his face, consum- 
mated the crime, in the blood of Ids helpless victim. 
The guardian angel of our union, shriek’d at the 
deed, and wing’d his flight to purer worlds. The 
independence of our judiciary is no more. 

We believe the day will ccme, when Mr. Burr 
will himself consider his conduct on this occasion 
among the most meritorious actions of his life. 
We believe the day will come, when lull justice 
will be given him lor it in the public opinion. But I 
v/e wish it were in his power to prove that he had j 


always been averse to ti e sacrifice of the judicial 
department. What says the author of the View*? 

“ Mr. Burr war. in the first ebullition of his 
“ patriotbim so decidedly for the measure, that no 
u lime in his opinion ought to be lost. An extra 
u session cught to be called to abolish the system 
“ before it could be put in operation. Such t vaf 
“ the tinkling, and high sounding preftssions of the 
“ man. I.et us r.cw lock at the event.” 

He tben goes on to show, that the act was per- 
petrated without the cid cf Air. Burr! ? ard argues 
that his real intention, in referring the repeal to a 
select co mmittee, by his casting vole, was to defeat 
the bill itself. We arc willing for the honour of 
Mr. Burr to believe this; and we think that nothing 
but a formal avowal cf his intention was wanting, 
to make it the fairest of his titles to the esteem of 
his country. Yet will put that formal avowal, and 
on the supposition that Mr. Burr had previously 
been so urgent for this wicked prostration of prin- 
ciple as he is represented, w e must consider it as 
an equivocal act, the real character and motives of 
which can only be explained by the future conduct 
of the Vice-r resident. 

These are the only objects of a public nature, in 
the course of Mr. Burr’s career in his present 
office, upon which the writer of the pamphlet can 
cast a colour of reproach. For it is indeed requir- 
ing too much of us, to say we must believe Mr. Burr 
averse to the proposed amendment of the constitu- 
tion directing separate and specific votes for the 
offices of President and Vice-President, because he 
trembled upon reading the bill introduced in the 
senate for that purpose. It is exacting too severe a 
tax upon our credulity, to contend that Mr. Burr is 
a traitor to his country, for having toasted 44 an 
union of all honest men,” in a company of federal- 
ists on the anniversary of Washington’s birth-day^. 
These accusations, trivial in their nature, and 
lame in their evidence, prove much more forcibly 
the malice of their author than the guilt cf their 
object. 

The remainder of the pamphlet relates to Mr. 
Burr’s transactions in the state of New-York, first 
as a member of the convention which assembled in 
October 1801, for the purpose of altering the state 
constitution ; and afterw ards at the spring elections 
for members of Congress and of the state legislature. 
Here it was that the long dissembled and smother- 
ed animosities, between his party and that cf the 
Clinton family blazed out. The coalition between 
them had never been cordial, and by its nature 
could not be durable. The first public question 
upon which they met in formal opposition, was 
upon the numbers to which the senate of New-York 
should be reduced. There had been some thoughts 
among the united faction, to abolish the senate be- 
cause it 41 had become a perfect aristocracy,” and 
w as “ unpopular.”.... But Mr. De Witt Clinton was 
a member of the body, and had then no prospect 
of being so soon translated to the senate of the unioife 
To keep open the senate, was therefore an object 
to him, and to other Clintons, who must all be 
vided for some how or other. Mr*. Burr too bad 
his friends to prompte, for which purpose a senate 
was a convenient machine. Such, as may be col- 
lected from the pamphlet, were the only motives 
which guided these pretended republicans in their 
final determination to spare one of the vital mem- 
bers of a free government. But for the private 
personal views of De Witt Clinton and Aaron Burr, 
the senate of New-York, would have been sacrific- 
ed without a struggle. In agreeing, however, to 
preserve this aristocratic institution, they determin- 
ed to reduce its numbers. What necessity there 
cotffd be for curtailing the numbers of a legislative 
branch, consisting only of 43 persons, it is not easy 
to perceive. But the cjiminution of expense was a 
bait for the multitude; and the weakening of aris- 
tocratic ii fluence, was an argument suited to the 
intellect of the faction# Burr was for pushing k to 
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its utmost excess; for cutting down the senate to 
15 or 18, fixing at last, however, upon 24. His 
secret object in this was to render the body more 
easily manageable by himself; and to deprive De 
Witt Clinton, of the chance of getting re-elected, 
at least for some years. The Clinton’s saw the 
absurdity of the argument that the influence of an 
aristocratic assembly is proportioned, to its num- 
bers; but they dared not meet the popular, though 
paltry consideration, of saving a few annual hundreds 
of dollars. . They were content therefore to clip 
away the numbers of the senate, just so much as 
should leave De Witt Clinton’s expectations of re- 
election unimpaired; and their standard number 
was 32. Such was the issue upon which the party 
first divided. Mr. Burr at first carried his point 
in the convention. But the next day George Clin- 
ton, jun. rallied the troops of the family, and bore 
away the palm of victory from the Vice-President. 

From this time the discord between these virtu- 
ous republicans became irreconcileabie ; and at the 
spring elections, though acting with apparent un- 
animity they were in fact manoeuvering with the 
utmost activity against each other. In this party 
management the Clinton’s had the advantage, and 
excluded every one of Mr. Burr’s friends from the 
nomination list, which they confined altogether to 
themselves, and their adherents. The same George 
Clinton, jun. who had triumphed over Mr. Burr in 
the convention, was now brought forward again, as 
one of their condidates. Upon which, Mr. Swart- 
wout, the marshall of the district, and the ardent 
friend of Mr. Burr, could no longer contain his 
boiling resentments. He declared the expulsion of 
George Clinton’s name from the list, was his ulti- 
matum, and without it hostilities should instantly 
commence. The Clintonians were intimidated. 
They consented to strike out the obnoxious name ; 
but the man and his family would not abide by the 
bargain. They endeavoured to carry him against 
the final agreement of their own committee of no- 
minations, but failed of success. The furies of 
rival ambition and mutual disappointment were all 
let loose, and the voice of the Clinton’s, seizing in- 
stantly the trumpet, proclaimed to all the world, 
that Mr. Burr is, and was, and was always known 
to be a base, and selfish hypocrite, a treacherous 
political impostor! 

Since the publication of our first remarks upon 
this pamphlet, evidence from various quarters has 
arisen to prove, what we believed upon the first 
perusal ; that it teems with a multitude of misre- 
presentations. The author’s historical chain is 
composed of here and there one solitary link of 
facts, connected together by five or six of his own 
rancorous suspicions: the chances of truth in such 
a narrative are small. ...As a statement of facts there- 
fore this work is entitled to very little credit; but 
as a document of the views, the principles, the 
moral and political character of the party which now 
governs the American Union, of the means by 
'v^iich they burst open tile doors of public honours 
and confidence, and of the causes which now lead 
them to drag one another before the tribunal of the 
public, as the vilest of malefactors, it is an histori- 
cal voucher of no trivial importance. This consi- 
deration alone has induced us to bestow so much no- 
tice upon a work, which, as a literary performance, 
is worthy of such a cause. We presume jt is from 
the same pen, which has so laboriously vindicated, 
in .Cheetham's newspaper, the use of the third person 
plural , We, 

It has been above remarked, that the editor of 
the Aurora, who, as the President’s confidential 
friend and publisher, so happily styles himself the 
44 Organ of the popular willy* has hitherto maintained 
a sort of neutrality, between the rivals of New-York. 
This neutrality, however, is not partial to Mr. Burr. 
AVith him, Mr. Duane has dealt very roundly; and 
told him, without ceremony, “ that if the motives 

for the suppression of Wood’s history \yere not j 
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44 satisfactorily explained to the public, his (Burr’s) 
44 standing with the republican interest was gone.” 

' The Vice-President of the United States, must have 
thought this language somewhat extraordinary, ad- 
dressed to him by William Duane , unless he con- 
sidered him as the organ of another will : as the 
Talthybius of the American Atrides. 

The declaration of war, therefore, between the 
first and second officer of the union is not yet 
formal; and the following passage in the last page 
of the 44 View” must be looked upon as premature. 

44 Mr. Burr is sensible, that, previous to the ad- 
journment of Congress, the republican members 
had given him up! and it only remains for the peo- 
ple to confirm the opinion of every branch or the 
government, concerning his political conduct. 
He no longer enjoys the confidence of the government ! 
He is no longer viewed as a man attached and belong- 
ing to the republican party.** 

We believe it, however, impossible for these two 
eminent personages cordially to coalesce again, for 
some years. Mr. Burr’s reluctance at being plac- 
ed in the chair of the union, appeared to be so very 
faint; in renouncing the competition for the tempt- 
ing prize he cast so many 44 longing, lingering looks 
behind;” his scruples were so willing to be over- 
come, his resistance so anxious to be subdued, that 
they will not easily coincide with the stubbornness 
of the President’s virtues, in behalf of the 44 man of 
the people.” Some other candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency must be selected by the 44 cabinet council of 
the national elections.** But we think Mr. De Witt 
Clinton’s candidate, will not yet be likely to suc- 
ceed. In comparing the first presidential election 
under the federal constitution with the last, we 
think the people of the United States have made 
no small proficiency in the bathos of government, 
or art of political sinking : but we must confess they 
have many gradations deeper to descend, before 
they can reach the level tff De Witt Clinton. 

PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 

[It is not the habit of the Editor to read attentively, or to 
• copy frequently, the speeches of the opposition in Great- 
Britain. The following speech of Mr. Sheridan is pie- 
served, not for its rectitude of reasoning, or the correct* 
ness of its politics, but because it is a lively specimen of 
brilliant wit, and because it contains a compliment to a 
great statesman, whose mighty talents thus challenge the 
respect of one of the keenest of his political foes ] 

SHERIDAN’S SPEECH, 

OX THE DEFINITIVE TREATY. 

IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

FRIDAY, MAY 14. 

44 Sir, at this late hour, (about 2 o’clock) it is 
with extreme reluctance I rise toaddress the 
house, and to trespass upon your time and pati- 
ence. I shall not be singular to-night inthe pi*o- 
fessions I make you of avoiding details; but 
sir, in one respect, my conduct will differ from 
any other gentleman’s who has addressed you. 

1 will keep my word — ( A laugh . ) — If I feel repug- 
nance to rise at so late an hour, I feel equally 
strange with respect to the unpopularity, which 1 
fear 1 must experience. It is natural to every per- 
son to have pleasure in voting in a majority, though 
to that pleasure, I believe, I have long been a 
stranger — Among the strange things we are con- 
tinually witnessing, is the strange division of par- 
lies at present in this house. Sir, I have heard it 
said, that there are about twelve or thirteen differ^ 
ent parties among us ! Nay, some carry the num- 
ber much farther . Now I scarcely expect a single 
vote with me beyond that little circle of a consti- 
tutional party, who have, for the last ten years 
been the objects of so much unqualified abuse; but 
those men who have so often been held up to pub- 
lic opprobrium, are the very same whose every 
prediction has been fulfilled* and every fear real- 


ized. The discussion of this necessary but dis- 
graceful treaty of peace to night, is a confirmation 
of the propriety of their political conduct during 
the whole course of the war. — My friends must 
feel poignant shame and deep humiliation at the 
situation to which by these terms the country is 
reduced, but which they have laboured steadily to 
avert. Those w ho oppose this peace have been, 
arraigned as aiming at a censure on the issue of 
the negotiations, and on the ministers themselves. 
And certainly, sir, their object is to condemn the 
peace and cast a slur on the abilities of his majesty’s 
ministers. But, in this conduct of theirs, they 
have, at least, the merit of being consistent. I 
support the peace, because I feel confident no bet- 
; ter terms, considering all circumstances could be 
got. Their predecessors had taken care of that. 
They had left them no choicey but between an ex- 
pensive, bloody, and fruitless war, and perilous and 
hollow peace. They have chosen the best of the 
alternatives. Now, says the minister, they who 
oppose me depress the country. I thank these 
new oppositionists for their manly firmness, in 
coming forward, and opposing upon their own 
principles, this degrading treaty. Let the people 
of this country be fully aware of all the circumstan- 
ces of the peace. They have done their duty then, 
in thus publicly discussing them. But a right 
hon. gentleman — not here this evening — an ex- 
minister too — suspects something more. If he 
has not altered his opinions since yesterday, lie 
suspects their motives. They, says he, disapprove 
the treaty, and attack administration, because they 
wish to drive out ministers, and succeed to their 
places, and for that purpose, they have formed a 
confederacy. Truly, sir, a heavy charge; but I 
must declare, that they have never veiled their 
opinions. Some of them especially have at all 
times been very open. And I conceive that it 
would be high injustice to suspect them upon slight 
grounds of a dirty cabal to turn out the present 
ministers. Says the hon. gentleman, upon their 
principles, they would never have made peaces 
Why so, we have always said! It is now therefore 
confirmed, that a leading part of the late ministry 
acted upon such principles. But the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Dundas) yesterday denounced their 
foul ambition, and their design to trip up the heels 
of their successors l Another great discovery is 
now made — These person’s principles were such 
as rendered a peace impossibley and yet the very 
men who say so, have been thanking, them ally as 
the saviours of the country!!! Can the Rt. hon. 
gentleman account for his inconsistency? I should 
think not; and yet he looks so confidently, I al- 
most think he could. He thought I was cheering 
him, as if I did not suppose him a constant sup* ; 
porter of the w ar, and he assures the house u he 
was a steady friend to it !” But he has now found 
out that it was necessary to stop. I say, why nod 
have slopped a little sooner ? \V by not before you, 
were so much exhausted? For instance, when. 
Bonaparte made you an offer ? Now, however, he 
finds the necessity of peace. But is this such a 
peace as will give us real repose ? Consider your 
debt and taxes, and the necessity which seems to 
be at length coming upon us of keeping upapeace 
establishment unknown in this country. It is la-, 
mentable to see you all split into miserable purt 'tesy 
when your great enemy is uniting every possible, 
means of extending his power? Yen are squab- 
bling about the measuring of ribbands and tapes 
and the paltry revenues of Malta , when much 
greater objects are before you ! the events of every . 
day seem to call more and more for the expression 
of thut public feeling, that the time will come 
when French encroachments and oppositions 
must cease, and when the voice of this country 
must lie clearly raised against their atrocious and 
tyrannical conduct? the rt. hon. gent, says 44 we 
have preserved our honour !” Flonoqr depends mgrp 
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on the manner of doing a thing than on the thing 
itself. We had a great armament at the time of 
negotiation, but I don’t bear that it carried any 
one whatever I This, say they is a peace in which 
we relinquish nothing, and gain much 1 Will any 
man of common sense undertake to prove that ? I 
defy him to name the single object , ever varying, 
ever shifting, unrelinquished. What did we go 
to war for? Why, to prevent French aggrandize- 
nent . Have we done that ? No. Then we were 
to rescue Holland! Is that accomplished or re- 
I nquished ? No, Brabant was a sine ^va non l Is it 
gained ? No. Then come security and indemnity! 
Are they obtained ? No— The late minister told 
ns that the example of a Jacobin government in 
Lurope, founded on the ruins of the llolv Altar, 
and the tomb of a martyred monarch, was a r.pec- 
ticle so dreadful and infectious to Christendom, 
that we could never be sate while it existed, and 
could do nothing short of our very last effort for 
its destruction. Now, Sir let us see what we have 
got. But what have we laid out for all these fine 
words which at last gave way to security and indem- 
nity? Why, near 200,000 lives and 300 millions 
of money ? And we have gotten Ceylon and Trin- 
idad* I should propose, that, a9 we have given to 
our heroes titles from the places where there lau- 
rels were won, our St, Vincents , Nelsons of the 
Nile, &c. so we should name Ceylon , Security Island , 
and call Trinidad the Isle of Indemnity ! ! I Now' if 
we look at the state of Furope, we find the Noble 
Lord opposite, has a most curious and convenient 
epithet, which he applies to what is rather a dis- 
agreeable object to him (Lord Hawkesbury) ! He 
talks of its being in an uncomfortable — Was it ? — Oh 
no ! — unsatisfactory state . — Germany, Holland, Ita- 
ly, they are all in an unsatisfactory state ; and so I 
suppose is Switzerland, which now seems likely 
to undergo a division among her powerful neigh- 
bours. That innocent and virtuous, suffering, 
venerable country is now I suppose in an unsatis- 
factory state! But Great-Britain is all this time far 
from languor. She is in an unsatisfactory state , 
However, a grave and learned gentlemen, (Mas- 
ter of the Rolls) tells us for our comfort,, that not- 
withstanding all that has happened, here we nil 
are debating and doing business in all the old forms 
and customs of the house ! Pray now could not 
this have happened, Supposing we had never gone 
ro war ? I think that lie should have made that out 
before he congratulated us s > warmly upon our pre- 
sent debate 44 under all the old forms of the house!" 
The Minister too, goes on according to old forms: 
he has his majorities according to custom. Prus- 
sia can go on too in its old forms ! Is this armed 
repose, this hollow peace, then, the fruit of our 
long and glorious war ! A great deal too has been 
fluid to be gained by the disposition of France to 
lay aside Jacobinism. But the gram! consolation 
of all is in looking to Bonaparte as the extirpator 
of jacobinism. The learned gentleman however 
states to this house, that it is the nature of Jaco- 
binism, ifdriven from any country, always to look 
with pride and ambition to a settlement in the place 
where it had birth, and to fix itself there. So now, 
‘this 44 child and champion of Jacobinism " as she 
was styled, is to become a parasite. The child of 
sin is to destroy his mother ! As this jacobinism 
L by the late minister stated to be a vice, never to 
he eradicated from the bosom when it has once been 
implanted, all Lurope will doubtless look to this 
great consul for its destruction. Indeed he seems 
very desirous of extending Lis care to his neigh- 
bours ! Suppose you make him king of Europeat 
nice, and he will soon extirpate all the Jacobinism 
th.it infects it ! My alarms begin when the alarms 
of some persons cease. The great question about 
tiie dangers of the French revolution were always 
i p^n the degree of the danger to be apprehended. 

5, o n:* danger was always allowed: but to suppose 
rhe people of this country so miserably infatuated 


as to fall in love v/ith dirt, and blood, and guillotines, 
with all the atrocious deformities of t lie system 
of Robespiere.and thatnow when France is 44 cover- 
ed with glory” though certainly without liberty, or 
any thing that much resembles it, there should be 
nothing to dazzle or captivate, is out of my com- 
prehension. If there be in this country men of 
dangerous ambition, Bonaparte is the man to hold 
out to them, bv his ambitious and successful conduct, 
an example ! An example however much stronger 
than any thing that could attract the people in 
the exhibitions of riot and murder, unsociaiity and 
ferocity of manners ! But they say — He has begged 
pardon of God and man by his piety and penitence ! 
No — he has restored bishops with the salaries of 
curates, and made them all spies and informers 
in his favour by a solemn oath 1 He has made 
his own use of them all. How has he acted to 
Switzerland ? How to us ? Why by condescending 
to receive our humiliating submission of every 
thing you had acquired by the powers of your ar- 
my and navy ! I must trust to our valour to defend 
us against his armies; and I pray heaven to protect 
us against the effects of his penitence and piety l I 
must confess, that nothing has been stated against 
this peace unaccompanied by proofs. — I had rather 
given to France Malta, and taken the Cape, than 
have made this absurd arrangement! If the late 
secretary for the war department were here— 
who is perhaps (< looking at Mr, Pitt ) by proxy — he 
might have made a whimsical charge against the 
present ministers. He (Mr. Dundas) said, that 
44 the minister who should give up the Cape would 
deserve to lose his head ! ! !" There sits the minister 
however, with his head safe upon his shoulders. I 
have almost a mind to attack him on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Dundas! Malta would have been a 
great acquisition to us, and therein 1 agree with 
the war secretary. It would have stcod, with the 
British standard flying in the centre of the Medi- 
teranean, 44 like a great seamark saving those that 
eye it! ” Ministers affirm the emperor of Russia 
would not take care of Malta. If they will tell me 
so upon their honor , I w ill believe them — otherw ise, 
upon my honor , I won’t believe any body that says 
so. That did not appear to be Paul’s idea of it. 
Perhaps he was mad! There was, however, 
some method in his madness: but, sir, there’s 
a message that Bonaparte has sent to his 
tribunate concerning some Russian soldiers who 
are to go and take good care of the republic of the 
Seven Islands, and they may, probably be intend- 
ed for Alexandria, and may be connected with tome 
plan against Turkey. Sir, if any thing in the 
shape of a statesman will say in this house, that he 
looks at that power, 44 at which the world turns pale" 
without apprehension, as the ministers seem to 
tell us to night, l must say he has a prodigious 
stock of courage , or no skill at all in politics l But 
let 1 ranee have colonies! Oh, yes! Let her 
have a good trade that she may be afraid of war, 
says the learned member! that’s the way to make 
her love peace. He has had, to be sure, a sort 
of military education. He has been abroad and is 
rather rough company; but if you put him behind 
the counter a little, he will mend exceedingly! 
When I was reading the treaty, I thought all the 
names of foreign places, viz. Pondicherry , Chander - 
nagorej Cochin , Martinico , kc. all cessions. Not 
they: they are all so many traps and holes to catch 
this silly fellow in, and make a merchant of him ! 

I really think the best way upon this principle 
would be this : Let the merchants of London open 
a public subscription , and set him up at once i 
I hear a great deal respecting a certain statue 
about to be erected to the right honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Pitt) now in my eye , at a great expence. 
Send all that money over to the first consul , and 
give him what you talk of so much, capital , to 
begin trade with. I hope the right honourable 
gentleman over the way, will, like the first consul, 


refuse a statue fer the present, and postpone it 
as work for posterity. I lit rc is no harm, however, 
in marking out the piece. The right honourable 
gentleman is musing, perhaps; on what square or 
place, he will choose lor its erection. I recom- 
mend the taw/ of England, • Now for the materials* 
Not gold : no, no ; lie has i.ot left enough of it 
— I should, however, propc.se Papier Macke and 
old bank notes! — Ministers recommend us to 
make France commercial, for the sake of peace- 
ful habits; and then tell us how impossible i l is fer 
her to increase in trade or commerce for warn of 
tne necessary credit and capital. There my pros- 
pect wi.s damped! I was going now to Inu8,bttf 
I remember 1 promised to avoid detail. 1 must 
keep my word. There was some northern logic 
here last night; something specious — a kind of 
northern lights — pretty enough to look at, but not 
very useful, about our possessions having a better 
security in India, without than with cur enemies' 
recognition of our l ights. This I confess I cans* 
understand. The right honourable gentium 
asks whether they would have been justified h 
breaking off the treaty ? That’s a question between 
him and those who like the preliminaries: but it 
is otherwise with those who like neither. The 
secretary of war (Mr. Yorke) has said, Bonaparte 
will look at us with a 44 Soldier's Eye,' 9 I think 
he will with that of a Statesman! Now the city 
militia and some other corps , are disbanded; it is 
not exactly a spectacle for a soldier’s eye. One 
cannot walk along the streets without hearing 
doubts expressed of the nature and security of the 
peace! Anci the next enquiry is, 44 pray who is 
the minister now?” Is there an interior and ex- 
terior prime minister? one who appear* to the 
world and another secret, irresponsible, directing 
minister! Certainly in several respects I have 
given my testimony in behalf of the present mi- 
nisters. Jn nothing more than for making the 
best peace, perhaps, they could after their prede- 
cessor had left them in such a deplorable situation! 
But the present ministers continue to identiiy 
themselves with the former. They have xmm&> 
rially supported a refusal to enquire into the state 
ol the country, just as they were about to take the 
government they have passed an indemnity bill, and 
since that a security bill, in a resolution of thanks, 
and these are the only indemnity end security acquir- 
ed!!! — The ex-ministers are quite separate and 
distinct, and yet they and the ministers are all 
honourable friends! What is the meaning of this 
mysterious connection? Why don’t tbc minister 
defend his peace on the only good grounds ol 
defence? — Does he hold that situation only to 
make peace, and leave it for his predecessors? 
No minister of this country ever condescended 
to act under such an incomprehensible ctmntc- 
tion, and to receive such equivocal support! Part 
of the cause is clear. If the late minister attacks 
the treaty, the present would turn round and say 
— 44 You brought me into a situation of necc* , 
sity— You compelled me to sign a disgraced 
treaty— You were arrogant, and I have f* 
up with indignity — Bonaparte, by his imin&xl 
Otto, would laugh at me! — This woik is yours! 
—You placed me in this dilemma!” The nuu» 
ter takes no strong ground of defence: 1 wool 
say he dare not lake it. There lie sits to rcceiT* 
the attack of the new confederacy, who are not 
great in numbers, but in talents. The ex-minis- 
ter is mounted on a kind of hill fort to fire down cn 
the assailants , but the garrison is all manned wit A 
deserters from the principles of tlie war ! I should 
like to support the present minister on fair ground; 
but what is he! A sort of outside pass<mgrer—~o? 
rather a man leading the horses round the corner, 
w r hile the reinsand whip, and all are in the hands 
of the coachman on the box! [look at Afr. P* 
elevated seat three or four benches above that cf the 
treasury Why not have a union of the two 
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ministers, or at least some intelligible connection? 
When the ex-minister quitted office, almost all 
the subordinate ministers kept their places ! How 
wash that the whole family dul not move together? 
Had he only one covired waggon to carry away 
friends and goods? Or has he left directions be- 
hind him that they may know where to call? 1 
remember a Fable of Aristophanes's: it is translat- 
ed from Greek into decent English— 1 mention 
this for the country gentlemen. It is of a man 
that sat so long on a seat (about as long, perhaps, 
as the ex-minister did on the treasury bench), 
that he grew to it. When Hercules pulled him 
qff he left all the sitting part of the man behind 
him! The house can make the allusion. This 
'is not a noble, manly kind of coalition between 
these gentlemen. — Of that ex-minister 1 would 
just say, that no men admires his splendid talents 
more than I do. If ever there was a man formed 
and filled by nature to benefit his country , and give it 
lustre, he is such a man. He has no low, little , 
mean, petty vices. He has too much good sense, 
taste, and talents, to set his mind upon ribbands, 
stars, titles, and other appendages and idols of rank. 
He js of a nature not ut all suiied to be the creature 
or tool of any court. ( Mr Pitt bowed repeatedly. ) 
But while I thus say of him no more than I think 
his character and great talents deserve, I must 
tell him how grossly he has misapplied them in the 
politics of this country. I must tell him again how 
he has augmented the national debt, and of the 
lives lost in the war. 1 must tell him he has done 
more against the privilege of the people, increased 
more the power of the crown, and iujured more 
the constitution of this country, than any minister 

I can mention Of the resignation of the late 

ministry, I don’t believe one word of what is said 
about Catholic Emancipation. 1 could us soon be- 
lieve it was because they had discovered the lon- 
gitude. If they did go out on that ground they 
were certainly at liberty so to do. But after they 
quitted their situations they circulated a paper in 
Ireland, attributing the failure of an indispensible 
measure to resistance in a certain quarter, and that 
quarter was their sovereign, and directing the Irish 
Catholics to look to them for hope of relief. If 
this was short of high treason, how far short of it 
I cannot define. If, however, that measure was 
necessary to carrying on hostilities, we have cer- 
tainly done right so far in making this peace. Mr. 
Sheridan concluded a speech, which, alternately 
convulsed the house with laughter, and impressed 
it with eloquence, by reading an amendment to be 
aubmitted to the house, charging the defective 
terms of the peace on the conduct of the late mi- 
nistry, and expressing the painful sensation of the 
house at the sacrifices made. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS. 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 

I have a very sincere respect for the character 
of an instructor of youth, and nothing, in my 
Opinion, would more promote the substantial glory 
of the country, than a wide diffusion of classical, 
literature, under the direction of men, eminent for 
their learning, and venerable for their piety, who 
should enjoy the amplest accommodations, and ac- 
quire an independent income in palaces, dedicated 
to wisdom, according to the practice of our 
ancestors. The following wise remarks will, 
we hope, occasion some to reflect upon the rights 
of masters, and that learning is soon “ trodden 
under the hoofs of a swinish multitude, when the 
persons and fortunes of preceptors are treated with 
contempt. 

“ On croit sottement , quil est plus honorable de 
conduire in qualite de captaine une troup d’ouv- 
rierj, ou de paysans, qu'on nomine soldats, que de 
commander a de jeunes seigneurs, trt de leur for- 
mer le coeur, et l'espiiu” Caraccioli. 


As nothing contributes mere to the encourage- 
mciKpand increase of excellence in a profession, 
than the honour bestowed upon it, and the esteem 
in which it is held by the world ; it is an usefu. 
and laudable effort, which some benevolent writeis 
have made to raise some employments of great im- 
portance to society, from the contempt into which 
they have unfortimately fallen. 

Every one 13 ready to allow the importance o! 
education, yet few entertain a due respect for the 
profession, which is to administer it. 1 he world 
is governed by names, and with the word peda- 
gogue, lias been ludicrously associated the ideaol 
a pedant, a mere plodder, a petty tyrant and i 
gerund grinder. 

But as the profession is not only in the very first 
degree useful to society, but attended with pecu- 
liar hardships and difficulties, it deserves the re- 
compense and alleviation of public tsteem. 

1 he schoolmaster’s employment lias been com- 
pared to the punishment, inflicted on the Danuidcr 
and on Sysiphus. His labour knows no end; for. 
supposing one set of scholars at one time to be 
attentive and improve, yet they are succeeded soon 
after by new scholars, and the whole work is to 
be recommenced. 

' He languishes over the repetition of rules and 
precepts,* which have nothing amusing to his 
fancy, or improving to his understanding, lie 
goes his round, like the mill-horse, and his ears 
l ing with cases, declensions, conjugations ; Pro- 
pria quec moribus ; As in prxsenti ; hie, hecc , hoc; 
and di, do, dum. 

He is conversant with those, who continue in 
his company unwillingly, and are impatient to be 
gone, with the petulant, the peevish, the idle, the 
inattentive, the ungrateful and the refractory. f 

He inhales dust and impure air, and his ears 
are seldom relieved from noise. His patience and 
temper are continually put to trial: he bears about 
him an instrument cf torture, and is frequently 
obliged to inflict punishment with the reluctant 
severity of an executioner. 

If he spare the rod lie must be often busied in 
reprimanding, admonishing, remonstrating and 
advising those who hale him for his pains; and, if 
they cannot have other revenge, delight in giving 
uneasiness, by teazing the temper of their best 
friend, their foster father. Few occupations exer- 
cise the temper, or tend more to spoil it, than that 
i of a conscientious schoolmaster. 

lie is liable to hourly insult and affronting be- 
haviour from the senior boys, who resent with 
rancorous virulence the exercise of that discipline 
on themselves, which they at the same time have 
sense enough to know, is no more than the mas- 
ter’s duty compels him to enforce. 

He is exposed to continual misrepresentation. 
The tongue of every boy in his school, how- 
ever silly or malicious, has a talc to tell, con- 
cerning his supposed mistakes, his mismanage- 
ment, his severity, his partiality, his parsimony. 
Himself and his family are painted to the father 
and mother and to all company, in the blackest 
colours, which malice can invent, and inexperience 
conceive. 

The master is blamed for the faults of nature. 
A boy is stupid or idle and learns nothing. He is 
removed in wrath; the master loses his scholar 
and the emoluments attending him; but that is 
not sufficient, he loses something of his peace and 

■ y *' , m 

• ** Quid injucamlissirmim In schola mihi visum sit, fate- 
bor: illam eadem perrsa retractandi, cosdemque vicies vcl 
tricies scripiorura errores corrigenda ncceasitatem.” 

Oesner. 

f Quam ingratus labor, totos dies versari inter pueros, 
inter invitos plerumque.et substrictis veluti au» iculis ioram, 
qux se carceie emiitat, cxpectantes; inter ptudantes, rooro- 
so», ptgros, reUtCtiutes dUcipImsf 

Casnejl. 


character: for the boy is removed by those, who 
must allege some fault to justify the removal. 
They cannot bear that an imputation should fail 
on the bey, and therefore, the load of censure, ag- 
gravated by a thousand falsehoods, is laid on the 
master. 

If he ventures to vindicate himself, he is under 
the necessity of throwing JAame on the boy, which 
his generosity will not permit; or if a regard to 
hinujlf and justice compels him to speak, the 
offence already given is aggravated btyond all 
bounds, and both the boy aud his friends become 
implacable enemies and bitter slanderers for life.* 

These are only a few among the many evils, 
»vlach attend a profession highly useful and even 
necessary to the existence of society. It will be 
urged that in some cases there are the alleviations 
of lucre; and it must be confessed that the world 
is not so bad, as not to furnish many boys of a do- 
cile and amiable disposition, and many parents, 
who are grateful and candid. But, still there are 
fww employments attended with more irksome 
labour, more liable to ill usage, and Jess well re- 
warded by those, whom it most essentially serves, 
than that of the schoolmaster. 

In some cases it is said to be lucrative; but it 
should be remembered, that the lucre, when it is 
considerable, usually arises from the boarding and 
lodging of pupils in the master's house, and not 
from the business of instruction and the labour of 
a school. And where the pupils are lodged and 
boarded in the superintendent's house, his trou- 
ble is tenfold greater, and the ill usage to which he 
is exposed, not to be described by language. 

The caprice and ill humour of many boys is 
such as never can be satisfied. As, on the one 
hand, they know little of the true nature of things, 
so, on the other they are prone to judge of all they 
see with precipitancy....As they have not yet felt 
the ill usage of the world, so they want that sort of 
sympathy for others, which experience only can 
teach. They censure all, who are concerned with 
them, and happen to displease them without judg- 
ment and without mercy. They delight in doing 
mischief and injuries for diversion; and conse- 
quently, the superintendant of a number of boys 
in his own house, has an office something like that 
of a keeper of a mad-house, or a gaol, or a collec- 
I lion of wild beasts, but much more unthankful. 

Yet ingenious and learned men, sometimes sub- 
mit to this task voluntarily. It is upon the princi- 
j pie ol choosing the least of two evils; for it is bet- 
ter than to starve, and to involve a family in all th* 
evils of indigence. 

Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool. 

And wi: in rage is turn’d to ridicule. 

DllYDEN’S JtfVEWAL. 

Necessity forces them to submit to the yoke, and 
when their shoulders have become galled till they 
arc callous, they bear it with a patient insensi- 
, bility. 

If there were no perverseness, obstinacy, ingra- 
titude and stupidity, the task, to a benevolent heart 
might be delightful. There is something truly 
agreeable in assisting the efiortsofa youthful mind, 
which is at once ingenious and ingenuous. And 
certainly many virtues may be advantageously ex- 
ercised in bearing with ill usage, and doing good 
to those, who hate and despise you. 

It is a fine opportunity of serving human nature 
and one’s country, and I admire the philanthropy 
of those, who from so pure a motive are influenced 
to undergo labours so severe, contumelies so insulting, 
slanders so unjust, ingratitude so base. I fear the 
number is small. 


• ** lllud in primis aegre ferebam, si cum boni me v i r \ 
officio lime turn esse putarem, exp< stulatu n venirent iuccum 
( et questum injuriam ii, quorum nc lib.ris optime coi.mi- 
t laisse, mihi coiiMabat.’' 

Cksne*. 
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Thebarum porta?, vcl divitis o&tia Nili. 

J UV£NAIi. 

The greater part submit to the labour, with the 
common stimulus of human exertion, the hope of 
gain ; and, when it is considered that parents pur- 
chase not only ease and exemption from the toil 
of instruction, and the trouble of their children’s 
ill humour, not only accomplishments useful and 
ornamental, but also food, accommodations, and 
habituation lor their offspring, the gain of the mas- 
ters should not be considered as earned too easily. 
If the masters acquit themselves well in an u.ider- 
Uking so arduous, they are justly entitled not only 
to profit, but to honour. If I should be asked, to 
what purpose are these observations on the lii treat- 
ment of schoolmasters ; 1 should answer that they 
are intended to vindicate from contempt, un-order 
of men at once useful and oppressed ; to induce 
parents to become more candici and considerate in 
their behaviour to them, and to persuade masters 
themselves, actuated by a due sense of their own 
value in society, to scorn that meanness, submis- 
sion, and obsequiousness, which invites and almost 
justifies contempt. 

LEVITY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

(The following is abridged from an English essay. It ap- 
pears 10 be a very tolerable quiz upon histrionic liorn- 
lust.] 

PLAY-BILL EXTRAORDINARY, 

FOR TUK BENEFIT OF SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD. 

On Monday, &c. 

Will be revived, a favourite play, called 

THE MOUNTAINEERS ; 

Containing an assemblage of all the beauties 

Qf Desperation , Execration , Detestation , Perturba- 
tion , HumUimtion and Ostentation. 

Between the first and second act, 

Mrs. Daggerwood, 

Positively for that night only , 

Will attempt a recital 
•f Collins’s Ode to the Passions; 

In which she will introduce the admired 
Rondeau of How, wow, wow ; 

Accompanied on the bladder and string, 

By Mr. Daggerwood; 

After which 

-Don juan, or the libertine destroyed, 
With entire new dresses, decorations, sinkings 
and flyings ; 

The piece composed of Mirth and Sorrow, Joy and 
Horror , with Rage and Despair , most pleasingly 
blended. i 

In this Pantomime will be introduced 

A Picteresque vievV of a Shipwreck, a Superb 
Banquet; interspersed with eating and drinking. 
A dreary cave most beautifully decorated with 
Skulls, Skeletons, Bones, and Monuments. 

A Horn pipe, in the character of a Skeleton, by 
Master Apollo Daggerwood. 

The whole to conclude with a pleasing view of 
the Infernal Regions. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Mr. Oldschool. 

Sur, 

I’se Yorkshire...Jjut don’t ye be thinking that 
any l rfi -handed Irish principles brought me away from 
ould England....No:. M .I love my county, us they 
say i’th' west, fro’ th’ botham o’ me crop.... But 1 j 
thought Mr. Pitt was rather tightish about taxes, 


. and so determined to comfc to Merica, which at 
our barber s shop they used to call the land o’ true 
freedom....Now I’ve gotten here, I dont know how 
it is, but I dont feel mysel a bit better off....! could 
sleep as sound and as free fro’ fear o’ thieves in 
Yorkshire as I can here, and I think what wi’ 
house- rent and what wi* one devilment or t’other, 
I have as much money, to pay as if I wur at kuom 
paying Billy’s taxes, and as all goes to the king, 
Cod bless him, and to th’ honour o’ th’ nation, I 
think I was a fool ever to grudge them. 

But there is one thing that puzzles me strangely 
in this here liberty country, and as 1 ve always 
tho t you, Master Oldschool (no offence, Sur, l 
huope) acutish kind of a chap, I tho’t it was best 
to apply to you for a sort of reason for it, ye see.... 
They say your government is all for th’ good^h’ 
people; now, I'm an ignorant fellow, but I cannot, 
for the soul o’ me, see what good all this shuffling 

and cutting for plans can do. ...Now there’s B r, 

and there’s J n, and there’s C n, and there’s 

the Devil doesn’t know who, all confoundedly lied 
on, if they hav’nt done more dirty work to get 
themselves made great men, than ever a member 
of parliament among them all....Pray, Sur, do try 
to tell me what they mean by it. ' 

I am, 

Yorkshire but honest, 

Jeremiah Royds. 
New -Tor k, July 10 th. 1802. 

N. B. I’ve had this sometime by me, without 
thinking o’th’ Post Office ; there’s something 
1 queeriah about bank bills, and notes, and letters, and 
so on, in your Merican post offices. I huope you’ll 
get this seafe. 

Servant, 

J. R. 

THE DRAMA. 

[At Drury Lane, late in the spring, a new musical enter- 
tainment was brought forward entitled Urania; or The 
Illumine. It uni.es so many goed qualities, that we feel 
ourselves called upon for more particular notice than is 
usually taken of little pieces of thi , class. The principal 
characters were thus represented:] 

An Armenian, - - Mr. Powel. 

Manfred % Prince of Colon a, Mr. C. Kemble. 

Conrad , Count of Porta, - Mr. Holland. 

L.t’uisitcr , - - Mr. Maddocks. 

Curies , an Itdeepcr, • - Mr. Palmer. 

Fittro , Matfre.l * Valet, - Mr. Bannister, jut. 

FoJrigv, a Gardner ? - - Mr. Suctt. 

Ur ania, Princess cj larentutn. Miss De Camp. 
faqueltna, Carlos 1 Daughter , Mrs. $land. 

The scene is laid at Tarentum, to which city 
the Prince of Cologne comes, at tiie express in- 
junction of his father, to seek its Princess in mar- 
riage. The young Prince is quite dejected; his mind 
is tilled with the idea ©f a spiritual .world, of immor- 
tal intelligences, of ethereal spirits, and supernatu- 
ral agents, and there is no room in his heart for a 
being of a gross corporeal substance. The Prin- 
cess of Tarentum, who had by chance seen and 
admired him, is apprised of this weakness, and 
from the plan which she adopts, in concert with 
his father, who had followed him to Tarentum, 
arises the interest of the piece. The father as- 
sumes the disguise of an Armenian magician, and 
is introduced to his son on the moment of his ar- 
rival, and before he has seen the Princess* The 
( magician promises every thing that could gratify 
his infatuation; but requires as the price that he 
shall renounce hisfather; the Prince, though a faith- 
ful diseipte, spurns the termswith indignation, and 
the father, having thus put his filial affection suf- 
ficiently to the test, leaves him with threats of 
vengeance. He accordingly strikes the side of the 
room with his magic wand, and the Princess 
Urania presents herself in the clouds w ith a celes- 
tial globe revolving at her side. The Prince 
immediately supposes her to be an ethereal being, 
and pays his adoration to her as such. The ma- 


gician retires, and she clccends iri a cloud, and 
addreses the Prince, who is filled with love, rap- 
ture, and astonishment; she renews the proposal 
of the magician to the Prince, to renounce his fa- 
ther as the price of her love; but his filial duty still 
remains unshaken — she then leaves him, with an 
assurance that she will put his affection to some 
other test. He is accordingly arrested by the offi- 
cers of the inquisition, upon a charge of holding 
converse with evil spirits, particularly one of the 
name of Urania — The Princess having changed 
her dress, presents herself in a veil, and proposes, 
as the price of his liberty, that he shall renounce 
the spirit with ivhom he is in love; he swears ire 
will not, though Urania were no spirit, but a cor- # 
poreal being like himself. The Princess then 
throws aside her veil; he recognises his Urania, 
and feels his love as ardent as when he thought 
her an ethereal essence. — She gives him her hand, 
and to complete his happiness, the Aimenian con- 
juror throws off his disguise, and reveals that 
father vyho had received such proofs of filial affec- 
tion. — Such is the substance of this little piece, 
which in a moral view is very instructive, and full 
of the purest precepts. The plot is extremely 
well managed, and the interest preserved to the 
last moment; for though of the simplest texture, 
the denouement is kept farther from anticipation 
than in many pieces of the greatest complexity. 
These two qualities would suffice for a refutation 
of that common-place apology for imbecility, 
adopted by those who assert that neither plot nor 
interest are necessary in a piece of this kind, which 
is legitimately nothing more than “ a vehicle for 
the music,” no matter how incongruous may be the 
scenes, or unconnected the incidents. These, 
however, are not its only merits — it has still greater 
claims to superiority in its machinery and embel- 
lishments, which are original, poetical, and cha- 
racteristic. That the prince should think he was 
discoursing with a celestial being, in the person of 
Urania, may be considered an improbable incident, 
but nobody who saw Miss De Camp will think it 
so extravagant as the most specious of Don Quix- 
ote's delusions. The doctrine of the loves of the 
plants, and other visionary systems, are also natu- 
rally introduced in the sentiment, and happily 
ridiculed. Among the latter, paper credit is 
slightly alluded to. The phrase, that a bank note 
is only a “ visionary credit,” was particularly noti- 
ced, and drew down three distinct plaudits. Of 
the poetry we have subjoined a specimen. The 
first song by Jaquelina, is very pretty, and received 
an encore. 

The piece is the production of the lion. Mr. 
Spencer; the music is composed by the author’s 
brother ar.d Mr. Kelly. The song to which we 
have alluded, and the finale , which are both beauti- 
ful, are the composition of the latter gentleman. 

The piece went off* with great eclat, and was 
announced with applause for future representation. 

SONG. URANIA. t 

Sung behind the scenes. 

The star -beam of thy natal hour, 

Ascendant guides thy way, 

A spell beyond the wizard’s power. 

My charmed steps obey ! 

If no false light thy search allures 
The talisman to miss, 

This visionary day ensures 
An age of future bliss! 


SONG— -J AqUKLIXA. 

(CompOoed by Aht. Kellt.) 

Nature with swiftness arm’d the horse, 

She g=tve t he royal Hon force, k 

His destined prey to seize on: 

To guide the swiftness cf the horse, 

To tame thfe royal lion’s force, 1 

bhe gifted mar. with reason ! \ 
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Poor woman! what 
Was then our lot? 

Submission, truth, and duly— , 

Our gifts were small, 

To balance all 
Some* god invented beauty. 

For empire reason make a stand, 

But long has beauty's conquering hand 
In due subjection kept her'; 

To rule the world let reason boast, • • 
She only fills a viceroy's post, 

'TU beauty holds the sceptre! 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

t i 

Every one, who has read the Spectator, may 
remember the exercise of the Fan. Here follows 
an exercise of the Lips . 

Moisten your lips 
Bite your lips 
Open your lips 
Close your lips 
Pout your lips 

Rest your lips. * 

LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS, MAY 23. 

Silver nets for the head are coming into vogue ; 
white and gold have an elegant effect. Diamond 
crescents, in a turban a-la-Turc are much admir- 
ed ; they are emblematical of the chastity of the 
fair wearers. The hair worn off one eye-brow, 
a4a-Recamier, seems to oltuin some partisans. 
For full dress robes of white Persian, covered 
with silver nets, sleeves a-la-Minerva , fastened up 
with diamond loops, a silver gauze petticoat, fes- 
tooned up on one side ; and a few dashing belles 
seem to sport beneath, trowsers of white satin or 
silver muslin, the edges fringed with silver, appear- 
ing below the petticoat. 

Shoes for full-dress are sometimes discarded, 
and a superb saildal, in the style of the anciettts, 
laced up with silver or variagated cords, are often 
substituted. 

For walking a new species of hat will be adopt- 
ed, consisting of straw, large, turned up at each 
side, the crown rather long, and to be worn without 
ribbon or any ornament: They are very becom- 
ing* 

* White Persian short polices, trimmed with broad 
white lace, are extremely elegaut; some prefer 
lilac or buff. 

. Lace is gencnerally worn, it is introduced into 
all parts of the dress; the petticoats, pocket-holes, 
sleeves, scarfs, and even the parasols, are trimmed 
with it. The prevailing colours are lilac, pale pink, 
and straw. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We recommend “ Juvenis" to the Aurora-Office. 
His poetry is sufficiently tuneful for the columns 
of that paper. Pope says u may every Bavius have 
bis Bufo still,” and nothing is so dull, but what the 
dull readers of that dull paper can applaud. 

Happy the soil, where bards, like mushroom*, rise, 

.And ask no culture, but what Byshe supplies; 

Happier the bards, who, write whate'er they will, 

Find gentle readers to admire them still. 

Our political weapons of warfare are brightening. 
We shall shortly recommence the combat with the 
champions of democracy. Neither weariness, nor 
timidity has checked the Editor for a moment from 
expressing his sentiments with perfect freedom, 
concerning the politics of his country. He is not 
of a temper to surrender up even a prejudice, at 
the beckon of popularity. The cause of his tem- 
porary silence was a persuasion, that at a late junc- 
ture, the most energetic exertion would be worse 
than fruitless. But in a forest of the deepest shade, 


a dauntless wayfarer does not repose that he may 
be run over by all the vermin of the wood, but that 
he may recover strength to tempt new paths, to 
pierce through the thickets, and regain the day. 

S, we hope, will reflect on the following lipes 
from the favorite Gifford. 

0 thou, that deign'st my letrer'd cares to share, 

Thou know'st when cb.ir.ce, tho’ this indeed be rare, 
With random gleams of wit has grac’d my lays, 

Thou know’st too well how l have relish’d praise. 

Not mine tha son!, that pants not after fame.... 
Ambitious of a poet’* envied name, 

1 haunt the sacred fount, athirst to prove, 

The grateful influence of the stream 1 love» 

Say, w ilt thou from thy duties pause aw hile, 

To view my humble labours with a smile? 

Thou wilt : for still *t is thy delight to praise, 

And still thy fond applause has crown’d my lays. 

“ Asmodeo” on any subject, discussed in what- 
ever stile is sure to have applauding readers. We 
shall shortly tempt his charming Muse with new 
themes. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

Moliere, it is often observed, used to read his 
comedies to an old woman, who had no advantages 
of education, that he might judge, by the manner 
in which she was affected, how his wit and humour 
would be received by the public. It is believed 
that clergymen might read their sermons to some 
aged matron, or the parish clerk, and derive equal 
advantage from observing the effects, which they 
should produce. 

It is not easy to spread a passion for servitude 
among the people, but in ail evils of the opposite 
kind our natural inclinations are flattered. In the 
case of despotism, there is the feedum crimen servi- 
tutis; in the last, the falsa species libcrtatis ; and 
accordingly, as the historian says pronis auribus 
accipitur . 

Mr. Burke once said he would abandon his bes* 
friends, and join with his worst enemies, to oppose 
either the means or the end of democracy ; and to 
resist all violent exertions of the spirit of innova- 
tion, so distant from all principles of true anti safe 
reformation; a spirit well calculated to overturn 
states, but perfectly unfit to amend them. 

It has been the desperate scheme of some poli- 
tical projectors to raise soldiers against their offi- 
cers; servants against their masters ; tradesmen 
against their customers; artificers against their 
employers: tenants against their landlords; and 
children against their parents. Such a scheme 
as this is not an enemy to servitude, but to so- 
ciety. 

Instead of lying as dead in a sort of trance, or 
exposed, as in an epileptic fit to the pity or the 
derision of the world, for wild, ridiculous, convul- 
sive movements, impotent to every purpose but 
that of dashing out her brains against the pave- 
ment, America should rise, and redeem herself 
from plebeian slavery. 

<n. — 

My .lord. J3 acon, who was at least as wise as 
John Hancock, or the marquis de la Fayette, tells 
us, that what is settled by custom, though it be 
not good, yet at least it is fit, ana those things, 
which have long gone together, are as it were, 
confederate withinihcmsclves ; whereas, new things 
piece not well, for though they help, by their utility, 
yet they trouble by their inconformity, it were 
good, therefore, that men in their innovations 
would #/Iow t ! e example of time itself, which, 
indeetf innovatt h greatly, hut quietly, and by 
d<#rces scarcely lo be perceived; for otherwise 


whatsoever is new is unlooked for, ar.d though it 
mends some, it impairs other$>.»^Hc, tl^at is liolpcn, 
takes it fora fortune, a«d thanks the time ; and he 
that is hurt, for a wrong, and imputeth it to the 
author. It is good not to try experiments in states, 
except the necessity be urgent, or the utility evi- 
dent, and well to beware that it be the reformation 
that draweth on the change, and not the desire of 
change that pretendeth the reformation; and, last- 
ly, that the novelty, though it be not rejected, yet 
be held for a suspect; and, as the scripture saith, 
w That we make a Stand upon the ancient way,” 
and then look labout us and discover what is the 
straight and right way, and so to walk in it. 

A new comedy, entitled “ Fashionable Friends," 
and supposed to be the production of a man of 
rank, has attracted the attention of the London 
critics. The play has not been universally admired, 
but the following song merits a rescue from ob- 
livion. 

SONG, 

Composed by Mr. Kelly , and sung by Mrs. Jordan, in the co- 
medy of Fashionable Friends 
In the rough blast heaves the billow, 

In the light airwaves the willow ; 

Ev'rv thing of moving kind 
Varies with the veering wind; 

What have I to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 

Sombre tale and satire witty, 

Sprightly glee and doleful ditty ; 

Measur d sighs and roundelay. 

Welcome all, but do not stay; 

For what have 1 to do with thee. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Tarlton has left on record 
in the history of his campaigns in America, the 
following instance of the martial prowess of a mi- 
litia president. “ As soon as one hundred cavalry 
had passed the water, Lieutenant Colonel Tarlton 
directed them to charge into the town, to continue 
the confusion of the Americans, and to apprehend, 
if possible, the governor and assembly. Seven 
members of Assembly were secured? ^Brigadier 
General Scott, and several officers and men, were 
killed, wounded, or taken. The attempt to secure 
Mr. Jefferson, [the governor] was ineffectual: he 
discovered the British dragoons from his house, 
which stands on the point of a mountain, before 
they could approach him, and he provided for his 
personal liberty by a precipitate retreat." (P. 297.) 

Bonaparte, says the Centinel, is now exhibiting 
one of the most brilliant displays of his penetration 

and policy By act of oblivion, he is inviting into 

France all the ex-nobles, clergy, men of science, 
virtue and wealth, who emigrated during the reign 
of jacobinism and vandalism: and at the same time 
is transporting to Louisiana and Madagascar all the 
democratic insurgents in his dominions. The 
first consul well knows, that the former will support 
every well administered government; and that the 
latter are fit subjects for no other governments. 

Cromwell, after playing the game of republi- 
canism, and cheating the deluded people, exercised 
all the powers of an absolute prince. In England, 
however, the delusion of democracy did pot con- 
tinue long, and the people themselves indignantly 
threw open the national doors to receive their law- 
ful sovereign, and their “very noble and approved 
good" government. 

It is reported, says a London paper, that Mr. 
Windham will relinquish Norwich, and offer him- 
self for the University of Oxford, in the room of 
Sir W. Dolben. 

Ladies suffer from sparks at home, being put 
off their giuad by finding those in the streets 
quite harmless. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

Mk. Oldschool* 

Sir, 

[I have often thoeght that the adoption of some of the fig bi- 
er ballad manure* in translations or imitations < i Ana* 
ereon, would be an improvement upcti the usual mode of 
transfusing the beauties of that lively old bon viv t v,t, into 
our langitagc. The frequent recurrence of lines of eight 
syllables tires by repetition, and indeed, as it is generally 
managed, is too sclemn for the purpose. The lit e of 
seven syllables, appears to me much more lively, and 
better adapted to the Anacreontic. Perhaps ore tf the 
happiest translations of Anacreon occurs in Cunningham, 
beginning, 

Why did I with love engage, fcc. 
gnd continued through the piece in the pure, seven sylla- 
ble line. Every ore will allow that the matter, the man- 
iter and the measure of Anacreon, all point t ut to the 
judicious translator the necessity of a light, airy and de- 
licate versification. This is abundantly supplied in our 
numerous and beautiful lyric measures exquisitely suited 
10 amatory and Lacchanallian subjects. 1 ha\ e ventured 
to send you two specimens of the manner which I have 
thus endeavoured to recommend. I doubt whether the j 
execution is equal to the design. In my next 1 intend to 
give you some observations on the translations of Ana- 
creon, by Fawkes and Addison. Moore’s translation 
which you mention in your Port Folio, l have seen noth- 
ing of, excepting the ode insetted in your 3Uth No. It is 
a beautiful composition, but in my humble opinion too 
heavy for an Anacreontic. Jeny ns’s .translation or rather 
imitation of the same ode, though disgraced with some 
lowness of expression, appears to he much more in the 
manner of the merry old Greek. If l am ever remiss in 
mj correspondence with you, l beg you to attribute it to 
iu true cause. I have a business to attend to, and we 
must take cate cf the roatt berf and plumb puduirg, what- 
ever is the fdtc of the epic poem or the Finduriz ode. With 
the aincerc&t respect 1 remain 

Tours 

Harley.] 

ANACREON, ODE 4. 

IMITATED. 

Upon a sod carpet of latus outspread, 

When myrtles their branches entwine, 

I’ll lean mid the richest of fragrance my head, 
And quaff the pure juice of the vine. 

Gay Cupid shall hand me the bumper of joy* 
Which sparkles so sweet in my eye; 

“No tincture of sorrow my bliss shall annoy, 

Nor clog the swift hours as they fly : 

Ah ! swift as the chariot, whose speed in the race, 
The laurel of conquest obtains, 

So flies winged time over life’s destin’d space, 

And moulders to dust our remains. 

Then alas! what avails it to deck the dull tonvb, 

Or pour vain libations of wine ? 

Can garlands, can wines, can the richest perfume 
Make the grave it’s cold captives resign ? 

While life is allow’d me those sweety I'll employ, 
Which some for their funeral prepare ; 

Haste i bring me the bumper full briiitpiing with 

j°y> . „ . 

And call me the mirth loving fair. 

For ere I’m compell’d to the regions below, 

To dance with gay ghosts in the grove, 

'Tis my purpose on earth every pleasure to know, 
Of charming Lydus and love. 


ANACREON, ODE 38. 

IMITATED. 

Peerless painter, take -thy pallet. 
Snatch the rainbow's richest hue ; 
Lo! a nymph demands thy pencil* 
Brighter never artist drew. 


But alas ! shouldst thou behold her, 

Rob’d in youthful beauty’s pride, 

Thou wouldst gaze :....Thy trembling fingers 
Could no more the pencil guide. 

Listen then while my endeavours 
Sketch the fair one’s every charm, 

Let their undiminish’d lustre 
All the kindling canvas warm. 

First her shining jetty ringlets.... 

Here exert tie nicest cai tr, 

Let them if thine art can reach it, 

Fill with odTous sweets the air. 

Spotless as the polished ivory 

Her smooth forehead next pourtray 
Down to where the dusky eyebiows 
Their contrasting shades display. 

’Neath the nearly meeting arches 
Let two sparkling orbs be seen, 

Gke them love’s bewitching languish, 

Give them wisdom’s placid miei:. 

On her cheek let blooming roses 
Mingle with the lily’s white, 

And her lips of rich persuasion 
To the rapturous kiss invite. 

Fluttering round on purple pinions, 

Loves and graces hover neur, 

When her chin’s expressive dimple, 

And her snowy neck appear. 

Swelling to the touch of rapture* 

Bursting on the ravish’d sight, 

Paint the beauties of her bosom, 

Living throne of dear delight! 

Let a robe of richest purple, 

Half conceal the lovely whole • •M 
Lo! she lives.... her gentle accents^ 

Soon shall vibrate on my soul. 

THE SISSONS OF LOVE. 

When Spring’s blooming flowrets enamel the vale, 
Just peeping as fearful their charms to display, 
If the cold breathing frost should their beauties 
assail, 

Or the thick rising vapour obscure the young 
day; 

Behold how they shrink, how they fold from the 
blast, 

How soon the short season of verdure is o’er, 
While the lovers of nature survey the wild waste, 
And with deep hearing sighs the din ravage de- 
plore. 

Thus when the first whispers of love in the 
breast 

With timid and trembling emotions we hear, 

By one killing frown are our wishes supprest, 

For the soft spring of love is like that of the 
year. 

W r hen Summer's full glories abundantly rise, 

And luxuriantly round us their fragrance be- 
stow, 

When nought but serenity smiles thro’ the skies, 
And nothing but extasy greets us below; 

How bright is the season of hope and of joy ; 

No longer tho frosts of fell winter we dread, 
Our thoughts the fair visions of fancy employ, 
And care on the wings of the vapour is fled ; 

Thus beauty consenting can soften the heart, 

The dull can enliven, the timid can eheer, 

To all the most pleasing sensations impart, 

For the summer of lore is like that of the 
, year. 


When Autumn’s ripe fruits bend the thick laden 
boughs, 

And her treasures profusely are scattered 
around, 

When every warm bosom with rapldre o’erflows, 
And loud songs of joy thro’ the vallies resound. 

How sweet o’er the meads or the woodlands to 
stray, 

At moon-silrer’d eve or the red peep of mom, 
Pomona’s extensive domains to survey, 

Or the wide waving Adds yellowed over with 
corn* 

Thus pleasure still cmwns soft affection’s retreat. 
Contentment and every mild virtue are there, 
While life’s sweet endearments in unison meet, 
For the autumn of lore is like that of the year. 

When Winter but thou shalt notruffle my' 

song, 

Thy storms and thy tempests are nothing to me. 
To the lyre of gay Venus blythc numbers belong, 
The laureat of love has no business with thee. 

Tho’ short my experience of hymen’s blest reign, 
Yet still will I own his beneficent power. 

Nor shall the chill Winter of age ever chain, 

The numbers that hail my bright nuptial hour. 

Still, still Pll confess in the joy-breathing lay, 

That with him smiling peace and soft pleasure 
appear 

And, whatever the rake may licentiously say, 

No winter has love to his bountiful year. 

Uamlxt. 


SELECTED POETRY. 

[Mr. Maurice, who treads closely In the footsteps of Sit 
William Jones, delights in the poetry of the Earl. Hi 
has rendered the following in a manner, which his learn* 
ed predecessor would not blush to acknowledge.] 

ODE TO THE MOON. ...BY AM ARABIAM LOVE*. 

[Addressed to Stella.] 

Cynthia, fair regent of yon azure space, 

Seize the bright reins, ^nd chase the lingering 
gloom ; 

Darkling I haste to Stella’s lov’d embrace, 

Whose lips are roses and whose breath perfume. 

As through the boundless wilderness I rove, 
Beneath this robe no nmrd’rous falchion gleams, 
To stain with blood this unpolluted grove, 

And blot the brightness of thy virgin beams. 

Ah no! where dwells thy influence, mighty love. 
No savage thoughts, like these, the breast in- 
vade, 

Thou canst to pity the wild Arab move, 

And wrest from his fierce grasp the uplifted 
blade. 

This bosom beats not with impure alarms, 

^ But burns with fires, as bright, as chaste ap 
thine; 

I pant to fold her in my bridal arms, 

Loose her light vest and call perfection mine* 
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INTERESTING TRAY ELS 

IN AMERICA* 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

( Continued.) 

THE RESULT. 

The result of these inquiries, therefore, is, that 
the Americans are exactly the production of their 
origin, of their country, and of the circumstances 
in which they have been placed) that they are 
neither regenerated, nor yet that simple, innocent, 
virtuous, republican people, for which they have, in 
Europe, been taken ; and that’ they may be most 
truly represented, by comparing them to a young 
man, unnerved and corrupted by sensual luxury, 
who has brought upon himself a premature old age, 
and to whom no palliatives, nothing but medicines, 
radically effective, can restore fresh vital powers to 
enter, renovated, upon a new career, and under a 
better order of things....I now proceed to the second 
gmrt of my work. 

PART THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE LAND... .THE CLIMATE. 

Air, water, and earth, are the general elements, 
by which, and through which, all things, in their 
endless variety, exist. Air is an active, water a 
mediate, and earth a passive power. Wc shall 
first make the air of North-America, the object 
©f our consideration. Several learned men have 
maintained that America is the coldest quarter of 
the earth. But America seems not to be so cold 
as the north-easterly half of Asia. Siberia and 
Tartary, according to all accounts, are, under the 
tame latitudes, colder than North-America. In 
the eastern parts of Asia, no com grows, so low as 
the 41st degree, which in America, may be found, 
as low as the 48th. Thus much, however, is 
ascertained, that America is incomparably colder 
than Europe, and the western part of Asia, under 
the same degrees of northern latitude. The dif- 
ference has been estimated at 10, at 12, and at 14 
degrees, by persons who did not consider, that the 
American climate, on account of its peculiarities, 
does under no one parallel, exactly correspond with 
that of the old world, in any other. 

Various causes have been assigned for this supe- 
rior degree of cold. It has always been imputed 
to the cold northwesterly winds; and that of those 
winds, to the continued extent of the continent to 
the north pole, whereas the ancient hemsipbere is 
at the northward surrounded by water. So says 
Doctor Schbpf and others. Captain Carver, sup- 
poses the northwest wind, to come first from the 
southwest, and then to blow against the stream of 
the Missisippi; he then drives it over the great Ca- 
nadian lakes, towards the northwest, and to the 
southeast, following the course of the rivers. His 
theory is, that t he direction of the winds is fixed by 
the rivers; but he should have proved, that the winds 
always follow, or blow opposite to the course of the 
rivers; according to his system, only one of the two 


I suppositions can be true. He should not have as- 
[ sumed alternately, the one and the other, accord- 
ingly as he thought them convenient, for the 
explanation of certain phenomena. Imlay says, 
the air is in winter, warmer over water, than over 
land covered with woods, and that the colder 
heavier stream of air, by means of its elasticity 
removes to where the warmth has made the air 
lighter by attenuation. And this seems in fact 
pretty well adapted to the nature of things. An 
Englishman endeavours to explain the greater cold, 
by the proportionate smallness of the new hemi- 
sphere, and because it is surrounded by the sea. 
Islands, says he, are always colder then continents. 
We have seen just above, that the cold was derived 
from the extension of the continent towards the 
north. These theories are contradictory. Others 
look for the cold, to the great Canadian lakes ; 
others to the great quantities of fresh water gene- 
rally ; others to the Allegany mountains. The ac- 
count which appears to me the most probable of 
all, is that of an American, by the name of Wil- 
liams I believe, published in an English Magazine. 

He says this.. ..The gulf stream on the north 
American coast, comes from the gulf of Mexico, 
where the air, and consequently the water, is at 
all seasons of the year considerably warm. This 
warm sea water, flows along, close to the American 
eastern coast, and parallel with it, towards the 
north-east. The air, over this warm stream of 
sea water, must in winter be considerably warmer, 
and of course thinner and lighter than that which 
hangs over a large country covered with wood. 
This colder, and of course heavier air, owing to 
the constant propensity towards an equilibrium, 
blows to the south-east, towards the sea. And as 
towards the north-west, the air must always be 
colder, being in a higher latitude, hence arises a 
general pressure, and draught of the atmosphere 
from north-west, to south-east. Hence, the cold 
north-west winds, which at least in the middle 
and southern United States, are the sole causes of 
snow and ice. 

But proceeds this author, the sun’s beams are 
reflected only by flat surfaces, and from this reflec- 
tion of the sun beams, proceeds warmth. Now, 
the more a land is cleared of wood, and cultivated, 
the more le tl, and mirror-like will be its surface; 
and of course, the more will the ground be heated; 
consequently cultivation must entirely change the 
climate of North-America, and make it warmer. 
The cultivation has indeed already produced a con- , 
siderable alteration. Ships, which during winter, 
were formerly kept for weeks together away from 
the coast, by north-west winds, are now detained 
for scarcely so many days. 

This appears to me the best account, that has 
hitherto been given, to explain the American cli- I 
mate. If cultivation has produced so many great 
changes of climate in Europe, the same effects 
may be expected in America. It was in fact, in the 
days of Tacitus, as cold in Germany, as it is at 
present in the northern part of Sweden; and Ger- 
many has been removed by cultivation, at least ten 
degrees to the southward. That Horace speaks of 
ice aqd snow in Rome, is welj known ; nothing of 


the kind is now seen there. In the time of Dio- 
clesian, I think it was, the Adriatic sea, was mostly 
covered with ice. What an astonishing alteration 
has the European climate undergone since that 
period! What a melancholy picture has Ovid 
given us of the shores of the Black-sea! IIow soft 
and charming is the climate of the same place at 
present! If cultivation then, can so much improve 
a climate, why were any other causes of the severer 
cold of America sought for, than the extensive 
forests which cover the ground? The circumstance, 
that in the time of Horace, the olive-tree flourished 
in the southern part of Italy, seems indeed to cast 
a doubt upon this great alteration in the climate of 
Europe; but without taking into the account, the 
volcanic heat of the earth, in the south of Italy, 
which may perhaps qualify it for the production of 
tender plants, by making the air warmer than it 
would otherwise have been, it is by no means as- 
certained, that the olive tree would not thrive very 
well in the two Carolinas; especially as even to the 
northward 6f Charleston, the orange-tree grows, 
though to be sure, it often freezes too. We are, 
therefore, authorised to expect from the general 
cultivation of North-America, the same effects upon 
the temperature of the air, as have been produced 
by it in Europe ; and the climate of North-America, 
with respect to its temperature, is constituted ex- 
actly, as a country covered with wood naturally 
must be, so that there seems to be no reason to 
wonder at it, or to rack one’s brain about pre-sup- 
posed unknown causes of this phenomenon which 
is susceptible of so simple an explanation. 

It is clear that when trees cover the ground, the 
rays of the sun cannot reach, and of course cannot 
warm it. The vapours from this cold ground must 
chill the air, and even after the trees are cleared 
away, the plough must break up, several times, the 
bosom of the soil before it can be thoroughly warm* 
ed. Consequently the improvement of the climate 
cannot be perceptible until after a series of years* 
and even until the woods are wholly cleared away* 

POLITICS, 

POLITICAL SATIRE. 

[The New-York Evening Post is so liberally filled with 
the essajsof the politician, and the advertisements of 
the merchant, that much room cannot always be found 
for the gay and humorous ca$t of writing. The follow- 
ing will be admired, and the Editor is more solicitous 
to preserve it, because he had thought Dr. Arburthnot'a 
“ Art of Political Lying" had superseded every thing 
else on the subject. The author of the subsequent let* 
ter need not shrink from a comparison. J 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING POST, 

SIR, 

Your exertions in defence of the cause yon e*, 
pouse are laudable in the execution as well as the 
design, and I hope they will be successful: Your 
hostility to the enemies of the constitution is spirit-, 
ed ; but there may be too much even of a good 
thing; or in other words, “ too much of one thing 
is good for nothing." I praise you so far because 
I am a patriot; but I am angry with you as 1 am 
a friend to the arts. A notable editor generously 
ipvites you to ?uld to your editorial code au aft 
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{taken no doubt from the “ arts et metif.res” 
in French) which he professes that he and his as- 
sociates have practised, with some success and 
gveat credit. But you decline the invitation for 
no other reason, that I can sec, but because it 
comes from an enemy of the constitution — u Timeo 
I) .maos et dona fe rentes.” u You are one of 
those,” as Jago says, “ who will not serve God if 
the Devil bids you.” — Therein, sir, you are wrong; 
as 1 will demonstrate. 

The ingenious gentleman to whom I allude, tells 
you that you have ytt to learn many cf the arts of an 
able Editor ; so far you have no cause to blush, 
for to my certain knowledge,, nine in ten of the 
editors every where arc in the same predicament. 
But then toput out of doubt what* the art is, to which 
he particularly alludes, he adds to his precept a 
practical trope taken from the rhetoric of the Au- 
tora. In short, he tells you plainly that you are 
deficient in the art of mendacity — vulgarly called 
lying. Your best friends are compelled to admit 
the charge : but you are not too old, or too obsti- 
nate to improve. Are you aware how much may 
be said in defence, and even in praise of lying?.... 
For its moral innocence, nay, for its moral excel- 
lence we have high authority ....no less than that of 
lire greatest moralist, philosopher, and orator, of 
antiquity ; Cicero in his oration for an eminent 
lyar of his day, called Quintus Ligarius, justifies it, 
and even goes so far as to say, 44 Semper hone stem 
est pro salute mendacium .” — Which may be thus 
translated — 44 It is always right to tell a lie when 
it answers your purpose.” This liberty of speech 
the Christian religion invaded, it is true ; but what 
of that 1 — In the new code which lias supplanted 
Christianity, there is not so much as one letter of 
an ordinance unfavourable to lying. So that while 
the old heathenism and the new, are in its favour, 
its only interdictor, Christianity, is gone to sleep. 

Of innumerable instances of the utility of lying 
my limits will allow me to mention but a few : 
Troy, that old city, was laid in ashes : How ? By 
a lie. A pauper, whose whole ways and means 
consisted in the art of lying — a Lazar, a foreigner, 
named Sinon, took refuge there, was protected, 
and betrayed it by a lie. If that meritorious beg- 
gar had not told that lye, that old city, might at 
this day be in existence; a downright insult to the 
rights of man, as all old establishments must be. 
To come nearer to our own times — Was not the 
celebrity of the Brussels Gazette built upon its 
prolific power in the fabrication of lies? — Do not 
we know that the French monarchy gained more 
victories by that one art, in that one paper, than by 
all its fleets and armies put together? Here let me 
.ask you, sir, what should prevent us from availing 
ourselves of the succedaneous aiciof a few Gazettes 
on the super-Brussalite principles laid clown by the 
citizen, in lieu of the expensive armies and navies 
which our frugal president has disbanded, to his 
own great popularity, and the safety of — our 
purses: During the French revolution, the art dicl 
immense service to the sway of its successive rulers. 
A lie by implication respecting British affairs in 
Egypt made no small ingredient in the prelimin- 
ary articles of the treaty at Paris. And surely I 
need not add, that if it were not for lying, the people 
of America would not to this clay have thought of 
the finanical skill of Mons. Gallatin, or of the wis- 
dom and spirit of Mr. Jefferson. 

! Independent of the moral excellence and prac- 
tical utility of the art of lying, it is recommended 
.by the theory and practice of the laws of which it 
forms a constituent part. The best laws in Europe, 
I mean those of England, exhibit demonstrative 
evidence that it has been found incompetent to the 
greatest legislative wisdom to get at justice but 
through the medium of a falsehood. A fiction as 
Jir.it :i calls it, or in plain language, a lie, is the 
ground-work of some actions at law. An action 
in cjcctmc*in, for instance, is a feigned action. 


For many others, let John Doe and Richard Roe be 
pledges for the truth of my assertion. 

There is moreover a consideration of no little 
though I confess of inferior importance to these 
I have enumerated. I mean the improvement 
which eloquence, and particularly newspaper elo- 
quence derives from a happy knack in the art of 
lying . What are all rhetorical figures but lies? 
hyperbole being what they call a thumper. What 
is invention but facility in making lies? What 
is poetry but the science of systematic lying — 
of couching falsehoods in fascinating sweet words? 
— Homer now, whose character after the lapse of 
many centuries blazes with increased lustre; what 
created that character? — Why only his being the 
most ingenious liar under heaven. Virgil, though 
allowed to be the more sweet, elegant, and correct 
of the two, is held to be inferior, even by the 
pious Fenelon, only because he was but a mere 
nincompoop at lying compared with Homer. 

If you should be obstinate in your rejection of 
the art of lying, upon the proud, churlish conside- 
ration that your cause does not want such aid; and 
if, in contradiction to the advice of the kind Citi- 
zen and myself, you will persevere in making 
your periods in prosaic, matter-of-fact course you 
have hitherto preserved; be not active against the 
art; but take the matter upas a question of feeling 
— Virgil considers the art of lying to be an ad- 
junct to misery — He says 

si miserum Fortuna Sinonem, 

Finxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba finget. 

Which my schoolmaster has translated into Ame- 
rican, thus, 

A fugitive, bereft of pence, 

In lying finds his best defence. 

I apprehend, sir, you have not dipped deep enough 
in the book of fortune, to acquire a taste for lying 
from those motives. Yet you ought, like many 
others, to take for granted that which you have not 
read, upon the ipse dixit of him that has. W ith 
such men ’tis true, you can have -no sympathy; 
but there is principle which stands in the place of 
sympathy — exercise it in this — recollect that the 
art , to a share of which those gentlmen so gene- 
rously invite you is their all — their whole stock 
in trade, and that if you take that from them you 
44 not enrich yourself, but make them poor in- 
deed” — recollect the exclamation of poor fat Jack 
Falstaff when robbing the carriers. 

“ Young men must live.” 

And let them live. Do not like the dog in the 
manger surlily bark them away from that which, 
though to you bitter as Coloquintida , to them is 
food. Consider that nothing dejects a trader so 
much as the interruption of his profits — and that 
by injuring them in unadvised haste, you may 
stop their career before they have accomplished 
the great purpose for which they seem to be de- 
signed. Cease therefore to interrupt them — let 
them proceed — and I will stake my life upon it, 
that, in a few months the arts of an able Editor , 
which they have so prosperously practised and so 
generously invited you to share in, will be clearly 
understood by every man in America, who is not 
shut out 'from the truth by a corrupt heart or a 
muddy in understanding. Join me then in exhorting 
them to proceed, and in the words of an antiquat- 
ed epigram vamped up for the occasion, say, 

Lie on Duane, lie on for pay, 

And Chcetham thou lie too, 

More against truth you cannot say; 

Than truth can say ’gaiust you. 

If you are immoveable, others are not. So pray 
give this a place in your paper, pro bono publico, 
and you will find me a friend to 

THE ARTS OF AX ABLE EDITOR. 


MISCELLANY. 

(From the Loiterer .) 

PF.REUST et imputantur. 

As I was going the other morning to Dr. Horns- 
by’s lectures I saw an acquaintance of mine loung- 
ing against the college-gate, and gazing aboat 
with that vacant look, which generally indicates 
that a man does not know what to do with him- 
self. I therefore offered to take him with me, 
and added by way of inducement, that the lecture 
w T as remarkably entertaining. He thanked me 
for my good intention, said he should like it above 
all things, but that at present he was very busy, 
and really had not time. I was, I confess, rather 
surprised at this answer, considering the character 
of the speaker, but I said nothing, for every man 
is the best judge of his own concerns My asto- 

nishment, however, was not a little increased, when 
on returning about two hours afterwards, I saw the 
very same person in the very same place, and 
nearly in the same attitude; and where, I found 
on inquiring, he had remained ever since I left 
him. I was at first a little inclined to laugh at my 
friend’s method of making the most of his time, 
but when I came to set down, and think the mat- 
ter over cooly, I found, or fancied 1 found, so 
many instances of the same conduct, amongst 
those w hom age and experience might have bet- 
ter taught the value of days and hours, that his 
folly was lost amidst the follies of a thousand others, 
and his behaviour no longer appeared extraordin- 
ary, because no longer singular....There is most 
certainly no apology, for not doing what we do 
not choose to do, so often made use of by one 
half of the world, or so readily admitted by the 
other, as this very complaint of want of time...* 
And y tt, perhaps, none was ever more void of foun- 
dation. 

That there are indeed certain descriptions of 
people in the world, who find their time more than 
equal to the necessary duties of their station in life, 
cannot be denied; but it unfortunately happens 
that from these quarters we hear no complaints of 
this kind, and tnat they who are ever loudest on 
the subject of time, usually make the least use of 
it... .Thus for example, I will readily allow that 
foreign ambassadors and their sectaries, compilers 
of newspapers and their runners, ministers to great 
monarchs, and waiting-maids to great beauties; 
nay, and even great beauties themselves, have 
always business enough to employ both their heads, 
hands, and time, and may occasionally find all 
three insufficient for their purpose. But how an 
honest English country gentleman, or a young 
member of this university (who are exempted 
from the troublesome duties which attend the 
above mentioned ranks) can with any degree of 
reason complain that their time is not sufficient 
for any thing they have to do, 1 own I am at a loss 
to guess. 

liut what makes the matter more extraordinary, 
is the extremely irregular and inconsistent effect 
which the want of time has on their actions, and 
how very different it operates at different periods 
— 1 perfectly remember a country squire, who, 
though seldom in bed at day-light, and who, in 
the space ot thirty years was not once known to be 
too late at the finding a fox; was yet always so hur- 
ried on Sunday morning, that he never, poor man! 
could find time to go to church; and I have been 
told that there are to be found young men in 
Oxford, who are just in the same predicament- 
For all such reasons I am decidedly of opinion, 
that so far from not having time enough, our 
greatest misfortune in this w orld is the having ton 
much, that our business is to make it as short as 
we can, and that he w'ho does this best — best an- 
swers the end of his creation. Nor let this asser- 
tion, if a little bold, be deemed rash; since I have 
the opinion of a very clever man, and the practice 
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of half the world in my favour. — For if mankind 
do not think of time as I do, why are many amuse- 
ments so eagerly pursued which have little besides 
the destroying it to recommend them? — And if 
Mr. Soame Jennings was not of the same opinion, 
why should he have taken so much pains in his 
celebrated Disquisition, to prove that there is no 
such thing as time at all? Could he have made 
good this assertion, great would have been the 
happiness of mankind, and proportionally great 
ther eputation of an author. — But, alas! Mr. Jen- 
nings’s arguments are more ingenious than solid, 
and rather plausible than convincing; and many of 
my unhappy countrymen still find to their cost, 
<hat time is no imaginary foe, but a real enemy, 
whom it requires all their invention, and all their 
perseverance to get the better of. — It has been ob- 
served, however, that human industry and human 
invention redouble their efforts, and act with in- 
creased powers in proportion to the difficulties 
which are thrown in their way : — and wc accord- 
ingly find that they, whose situation most expose 
them to that sort of ennui, which arises from having 
more time than employment, have ever been re- 
markable for a greater variety of those resources, 
which are properly enough said to kill time. — 
Hence the ingenious devices which have been prac- 
tised by those hapless beings whom a grand 
monarque, in his paternal goodness, thinks proper 
to furnish with a chambre garni in some solitary 
dungeon, and support at his own royal expense 

with bread and water Hence too, the scarce less 

ingenious inventions, those time-destroying amuse- 
ments, which are so much in use among those 
warlike youths, whom a sense of honour, and thirst 
of military glory, impels to carry a pair of colours 
from one market town to another, for the good of 
their country. But whatever can be said in favour 
of any of the above-mentioned personages, and 
their inventions, I am of opinion they all fail ex- 
ceedingly short of some of the members of the 
University, who are greatly their superiors in the 
art of killing time. And that my partiality may 
not here be supposed to have got the better of my 
judgment, I shall bring an instance or two to 
prove that the pre-eminence I contend for, is- 
founded on real precedents, and supported by his- 
toric facts. 

Every one is doubtless acquainted with the fray 
which happened in the reign of Richard the Second, 
between the Pope’s legate and some Oxford men. 
I do not mean to enter into the particulars of the 
story (which for obvious reasons is better forgot 
than remembered) but shall only observe that the 
row (and a fine row it certainly was) took its rise 
from a number of scholars who were lounging in 
the legate’s kitchen, and looking on whilst his 
holiness’s dinner was preparing. This, though 
rather 40 extraordinary amusement, shews that 
lounging was at least as fashionable in the four- 
teenth as in the eighteenth century. But the next 
proof I shall bring is still more weighty and con- 
vincing, as it is drawn from no less respectable 
authority that the Statute Book of the University. 
For if there was not an innate love of lounging in 
all Oxford men, why should a law have been enact- 
ed forbidding them, under very severe penalties, 
to loiter away their time in sitting on Pennyless 
Bench ? which (as some of my readers may not be 
acquainted with Oxford) it is necessary to say 
stood exactly opposite to the city conduit, on each 
side of which the butchers’ shambles appeared in 
beautiful perspective, and must consequently have 
been a comfortable situation To trace the vari- 

ous modes of killing time down to the present day, 
would open a field much too large for the compass 
of uiy paper. The History of Ancient Lounging 
would be a work nearly as voluminous as the 
History of Ancient Poetry. I shall therefore only 
observe, that as we have not yet degenerated from 
oqr predecessors, so we have every reason to hope 


that our posterity will act up to the example set . 
them by their fathers, anti that the art of killing 
time will continue to be practised till time itself 
he no more! And to convince the world I am not 
too sanguine in my expectations, I shall close this 
number w ith a weekly journal of a modern Oxford 
man, which, though 1 do not vouch for its being 
genuine, is as much so as many of those found in 
the works of my ingenious ancestors, Mr. Isaac 
Bickerstaff, or the man with the short face. 

DIARY OF A MODERN OZTORD MAN. 

Sunday . 

Waked by eight o’clock by the scout, to tell me 
the bell was going for prayers.... wonder those 
scoundrels are suffered to make such a noise.... 
tried to get to sleep again, but could not. ...sat up 
and read Hoyle in bed....ten, got up and break- 
fasted.. ..Charles Racket called to ask me to ride.... 
agreed to stay till the president was gone to church 
....half after eleven, rode out, going down the 
High-street saw Will Sagely going to St. Mary’s 

....can’t think what people go to church for 

Twelve to two, rode round B ul lington -green., met 
Careless and a new freshman of Trinity... .engaged 
them to dine with me.. ..two to three, lounged at 
the stable, made the freshman ride over the bail, 
talked to him about horses: see he knows nothing 
about the matter.. ..went home and dressed. ...three 
to eight, dinner and wine.... remarkable pleasant 
evening.... sold Racket’s blind horse for him to 
Careless’s friend for fifty guineas... .certainly break 
his neck. ...eight to ten, coffee-house, and lounged 
in the High-street.. ...Stranger went home to study ; 
am afraid he’s a bad one.. ..engaged to hunt to- 
morrow and dine with Rackct....twelve, supped 
and went to bed early, in order to get up to-mor- 
row. 

Monday . 

Racket rowed me up at seven o’clock....sleepy 
and queer, but forced to get up to make breakfast 
for him. ...eight to five in the afternoon, hunting.... 
famous run, and killed near Bicester... .number of 
tumbles. ...freshman out on Racket’s blind horse.... 
got the devil of a fall into a ditch. ...horse upon him 

....but don’t know whether he was killed or not 

Five, dressed and went to dine with Racket.. ..Dean 
had crossed his name, and no dinner could be got 
....went to the Angel and dined... .famous evening 
till eleven, when the proctors came and told us to 
go home to our colleges.... went directly the con- 
trary way ....eleven to one, went down into St. 
Thomas’s and fought a ruff.. ..one, dragged home 
by somebody, the Lord knows whom, and put to 
bed. 

Tuesday. 

Very bruised and sore, did not get up till twelve 
....found an imposition on my table....mem. to give 
it the hair-dresser.. ..drank six dishes of tea....did 
not know what to do with myself, so wrote to my 

father for money Half after one, put on my 

boots to ride for an hour... .met Cureless at the 
stable.. ..rode together.. ..asked me to dine with 
him and meet Jack Sedley, who is just returned 
from France.. ..two to three, returned home and 
dressed.... four to seven, dinner and wine. ...Jack 
very pleasant. ...told some good stories.. ..says the 
j French women have thick legs.. ..no hunting to be 
got, and very little wine.. ..won’t go there in a hur- 
ry.. ..seven, went to the stable and then looked in 
at the coffee-house.. ..very few drunken men, and 
nothing going forwards. ...agreed to play Sedley at 
billiards.... Walker’s table engaged, and forced to 
go to the Blue Posts... .lost two guineas... .thought 
I could have beat him, but the dog has been prac- 
tising in France... .ten, supper at Careless’s,.... 
bought Scdley's mare for thirty guineas.. ..thinks 
he knows nothing of a horse, and believe I have 
done him.. ...Drank a little punch, and went to bed 
at twelve. 


Wednesday. 

Hunted with the duke of B.—.very long run, 
rode the new' mare, found her sinking, so pulled 
up in time, and sw'ore I had a shoe lost....lo sell 
her directly. ...buy no more horses of Sedley.... 
knows more than I thought he did Four, re- 

turned home, and as I was dressing to dine with 
Sedley, received a note from some country neigh- 
bours of my father’s to desire me to dine at the 
Cross.... obliged to send an excuse to Sedley.... 
wanted to put on my cap and gown;. ...cap broke 
and gown not to be found, forced to borrow. ...half 
after four to ten, at the Cross with my lions, ...very 
loving evening indeed... .ten, found it too bad, so 
got up and told them it w*as against the rules of 
the University to*be out later. 

Thursday. 

Breakfasted at the Cross, and walked all the 
morning about Oxford with my lions.. ..terrible Jin 
work.. ..lions very troublesome....asked an hundred 
and fifty silly questions about every thing they 
saw Wanted me to explain the Latin inscrip- 

tions on the monuments in Christ-church chaptl! 
....Wanted to know how we spent our time!.... 

forced to invent answers as well as I could Four* 

forced to give them a dinner, and what was worse 
to sit with them till six, when I told them I was 
engaged for the rest of the evening, and sent them 
about their business....seven, dropped in at Care- 
less’s rooms, found him with a large party, all 
pretty much cut , thought it was a good time to 
sell him Sedley ’s mare, but hp was not quite drunk 
enough. ...made a bet with him that I trotted my 
poney from Benson to Oxford within the hour.... 
sure of winning, for I did it the other day in fifty 
minutes. 

Friday. 

Got up early and rode the poney a foot pace 
over to Benson to breakfast. ...Old Shrub breaks 
fast....told him of the bet, and shewed him the 
poney ;... .shook his head snd looked cunning when 
he heard of it... .good sign. ...after- breakfast rode 
the race, and won easy, but could not get any 
money; forced to take Careless’s draught; dare 
say ’tis not worth two-pence; great fool to bet 
with him Twelve till three, lounged at the sta- 

ble, and cut my black horse’s tail. ...eat soup at 
Sadler’s....walked down the High-street.... met 
Racket, who wanted me to dine with him, but 
could not because I was engaged to Sagely. ...three, 
dinner at Sagely’s....very bad. ...dined, in a cold 
hall, and could get nothing to eat....wine new.... 
a bad fire. ...tea-kettle put on at five o’clock.... 
played at whist for six-pences, and no bets.... 
thought I should have gone to sleep.. ..terrible work 
dining with a studious man....eleven, went to bed * 
out of spirits. 

Saturday. 

Ten, breakfast — attempted to read the Loiterer, 
but it was too stupid ; flung it down and took up 
Banlet’s Farriery — had not read two pages before 
a Dun came, told him I should have some money 
soon — would not be gone — offered him brandy — 
was sulky, would not have any — saw he was going 
to be savage , so kicked him down stairs to prevent 
his being impertinent.— ^Thought perhaps I might 
have more of them, so went to lounge at the sta- 
bles — poney got a bad cough, and the black horse 
thrown out two splints; went back to my room in 
an ill humour — found a letter from my father, no 
money, and a great deal of advice-^-wants to know 
how my last quarter’s allowance went — how the 
devil should I know ?— .he knows I keep 110 ac- 
counts — Do think fathers are the greatest Jkrtvym 
nature. — Very low spirited and flat all the morn- 
ing — some thoughts of reforming, but luckily Care-, 
less came in to beg me to meet our party at his 
rooms, so altered my mind, dined with him, and 
by nine in the evening was very haj>py< 
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FOR rjrs FORT FOLIO. 

AW author’s evenings. 

PROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS . COLON AND SPONDEE’ 

The papers have announced that a certain criti c 
of Mr. Gibbon, and a grammarian who had th e 
hardihood to oppose Bishop Lowth, and fairly 
kick the subjunctive mood down stairs, is about to 
publish a Dictionary of the American vulgar tongue. 
We deem it, therefore, our duty as good patriots, 
and as fond lovers of provincial idiom, and collo- 
quial meanness, and, in short, of every thing, hos- 
tile to English sense, and English stile, to furnish 
this great lexicographer with all the barbarous 
words and phrases which we can procure. We 
add a short specimen of our vulgar vocabulary, 
fortified by numerous classical authorities. We 
hope, in process of time, to add to our collection, 
and every one who is laudably anxious to debase 
his diction; to degrade the language of literature, 
to the low level of vulgar life ; and to deride the 
6tudy and imitation of the ancients, will do well 
to profit by our labours. 

- Boston newspaper. 

True American. 

ditto 
Provincial. 

- ditto 
ditto 

- Boston newspapers, 
ditto 


Evincial 
Lengthy 
Strengthy * 

Spry 

lie's quite chisk 1 2 3 

If I was he . - 

Carniverosity 

News paporial 

The Boston , market , but - 


ter boxy inspection bill. 

Boston newspaper. 

1 most guess. 

Provincial. 

Hellnifcrous . - 

Officers of the Federal 

Its a dead set 

army. 

Provincial. 

Neat as plush. 

ditto 

Happifj. - 

Presbyterian clergy. 

I rather expect. 

Provincial. 

The flies is thick 

Boston Ladies. 

Thats dis ingenus. % - 
Lai for me 

A Connecticut exclama- 

He laughed and gumedy * 

tion. 

Provincial. 

Bowen. 4 5 * 

ditto 

On the Side Hill. 9 

ditto 

My dafter. 

ditto 

I snore. 9 - - 

ditto 

By Jinks . 

ditto 

Swapping Horses. 

ditto 

Truck trade 7 * - 

ditto 

We spent two hours } a 
dickering . # - 

ditto 


1. The meaning of this beautiful expression when trans- 
lated into English, is, he is very cheerful. 

2. A very general substitute for disingenuous. 

3. Gamed a corruption of grinnal. 

4. Rowen. 1 was sadly puzzled, when this strange word 
first entered my ear, in my boyhood, which was passed in New- 
Cngland. I was told by the learned among the haymakers, 
that it signified the second crop, or cutting. 1 have hunted 
with many a 14 black letter dog” in a vain chace after this fan- 
tastic word, and verily believe that 1 was in pursuit of a 
phantom. The elegant scholar will find the legitimate word 
in the sixth chapter of Goldsmith’s Vicar cf Wakefield. 
•* In the morning early, I called out my whole family to 
help at saving an after .growth of hay,” &c. 

5. On the side bill. This is what, in the schools, would be 
expressively termed the carf before the horse. An English 
au'horof some little reputation for learning and genius, says, 
in his tractate upon education, addressed to Samuel Hartlib, 
*• we shall conduct you to a hillside ” he. Hut what is the 
name of Milton opposed to American authority? 

fi. / snore. Of profaner exclamations this is a pious 
substitute, by the 44 swains, an l meaner sort of folk” in New- 
fcnglatid, who are afraid to adventure on a holder wing of 
expletive. I snore is less flagitious, than 1 swear : and far- 
ther. when you hear a yanke, with his eyes open, aver that 
he snores, it may serve to give you ao idea of our invention, 
wit, and humour. 

7. Truck trade. This is nothing more than barter. 

8 Dickering. Both the splendour and sense of this fas- 

cinating word claim more than a transient memorhxl. In 

the gibberish of Connecticut horse jock ies, an order of men 

disur.guished for pure morality, Dickering signifies all that 


I dont know , but you 
might , 
Engagcdnessy 9 
I coch it , ► 

Deadhcartednessy 
Stilishy - - - 

A likely pair of oxeny - 
Amiability , 

Of and about y 10 
Go betweenity - 
Applicatory 
Caucus 11 - 

Three quarter dollars 1 s 
He done it 
A little bit ago 13 
Timeously 

More y about the Negroes. 


Connecticut idiom. 

Presbyterian divines. 

Cornhill shop-keepers. 

Presbyterian divines. 

Boston advertisement. 

New-Hampshire idiom. 

Boston newspaper, 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Philadelphia idiom, 
ditto 
ditto 

Puritan. 

Southern papers. 


LEVITY. 

ADVICE TO A Y0U0NG OFFICER OF THE MILITIA. 
DEAR TOM, 

I am informed by colonel Maraud, that you have 
obtained a commission in his battalion. I know 
not, as yet, whether to congratulate or condole with 
you on your promotion ; for I have not yet weigh- 
ed the disadvantages and advantages of it, so as to 
give a decided opinion upon the subject. How- 
ever, as it is, no doubt, very agreeable to yourself, 
I would not be thought to dissuade you from the 
career of glory which probably your stars have 
marked out for you ; but, on the contrary, presum- 
ing on my superiority in point of age, and my long 
experience in the service you have embraced, I 
trouble you with this letter, to let you partly into 
the nature of that service, and to offer you some 
advice respecting those parts of it, which to a 
young man are most important, and may seem 
most arduous. 

The grand divisions of your duty are: 

First, To handle the bottle with a good grace. 
Secondly, To intrigue with the girls without any 
grace. 


honest conversation, preliminary to the sale of a horse, 
where the parties very laudably strive in a sort of gladia- 
torial combat of lying, cheating, and overreaching. It is 
unlucky that this mellifluous word cites not begin with an 
A. It would deserve the first place in the lexicon of rhe 
vulgar. It is the * “ red lattice ” phrase of fools to express 
the deeds of knaves. 

9. Engagedness. Colonistical discourses abound with 
words of this description. Mr. William Godwin, who 
was for a short time a dissenting minister, in his “ Caleb 
Williams,” a book* of exquisite morality, delights to em- 
ploy words of this harmonious termination. Example. 
44 Mr. Tyrrel discovered no contemptible sagacity and 
quick-wittedness Vol. I. See also St. Leon, passim, for 
more examples of the same “ verba ardentia ” employed to 
astonish the lovers of romance, not less than they once 
confounded the whining hearer, when the Reverend Mr. 
Godwin was in the noviciate of his religious exercises. 

10. Cf and about. This is a very pleasing circumlocution. 
This loving pair of synonymies grin at each other, like the 
two kings of Brentford. 

11. Caucus. No research has penetrated through "the 
vast inane” of the seven fold obscurity of this rare expres- 
sion. 

12. Three quarter dollars. Having, from my youth, been 
taught to think liberally of money matters, and not being 
very profound, either in pure, or mixed mathematics, I am 
unwilling to dispute with Philadelphia about fractions. 
But l reverently suppose, when 'she talks of three quarter 
dollars, her meaning is good, and if expressed, according to 
the laws of language, that this phrase signifies three quar- 
ters of a dollar. 

13. A little bit ago. Meaning, I weet, not long since, or, 
perha l ps, as Mr. W. Godwin would finely express it. “In 
no long time,” See Caleb Williams, a book, which I cannot 
refrain from recommending to all, who wish to corrobo- 
rate -habits of what Dr. Franklin himself would call New- 
England curiosity. Moreover, this novel is worth regard- 
ing on another account, as it objects to the whole system of 
human life and manners, and, as for rhe first time, we hear 
the upright administration of the English laws, and the 
purity of British justice called in que.s.ion. If this be not 
invention and novelty, why then I have no conception of para- 
doxes. 

# Sec Shakspeare. 


Thirdly, When yon leave a place, always to 
leave something behind you. 

Lastly, When you approach a place, to drive 
every thing before you. 

The first of these duties is considerably danger- 
ous, and has been found to add greatly to the hor» 
rors of war. But inheriting, as you do, the spirit 
of a long line of ancestors, whose love of liquor 
may be traced up to the flood itself, it is impossi- 
ble that you can shrink from your duty, though* 
you should fall a victim to the fatigues of the day. 
It will be necessary for you, therefore, to study the 
whole art of military libetiony and be perfect mas- 
ter of the whole manual and vocal exercise, such 
as twirling a corky inspecting the crusty calling for at 
toast y giving a toast , saying morey challenging with 
pint bumpersy or filling the constable . 

On the right performance of this part of your 
duty depends much of that courage which your 
country will expect you to exhibit in the day of 
battle. Why is it that men are given to fighting 
in their cups, if not from their drinking in fresh 
draughts of courage, which enables them to defy, 
as colonel Toper of our regiment used to say, even 
the devil himself? It is very necessary to acquire 
a dashing, helterskelter kind of heroism, which 
impels a man to fight with no matter whom . when ^ 
or where . In all the annals of the art military, I 
never knew any good done by an army who went 
to work soberly. 

Again, to show how generally the principle of 
drinking in military affairs is adopted, consider 
that our langurge has borrowed a set of phrases 
from this only. How often, for instance, do we 
hear gentlemen say, w our courage is out when, 
you know this means no more than that the bottle 
is out? Happy is it, my dear Tom, that We have 
acquired such skill in the philosophy of the human 
mind, as to be able to recruit and repair its best 
passions by mechanical means, and that now-a-daya 
a gentleman may lay in a pipe of fortitude that shall 
invigorate him and his friends for a twelvemonth* 

The second branch of your duty, or your em- 
ployment (which is just the same thing), is intrigue • 
As by the laws of war the women are not allowed 
to follow the regiment, it is very proper that the 
regiment shquld follow the women. But intrigue 
is necessary to you on another and more impor- 
tant account, namely, that it includes in it all the 
various stratagems, dangers, and manoeuvres of’ 
war, and particularly is a happy emblem of that 
very momentous arljj the art of besieging. Some 
towns are to be approached gradually, some to be 
taken by storm, and some, no doubt, availed by 
treachery ; for, u tricking in love is all fair.” 

With respect to the mode of intriguing, I do 
not know that it is necessary to give you any 
rules: such as are necessary will readily occur to 
you. To have &b many intrigues upon yopr hands 
at a time as possible, and where you have been 
successful, to make it as public as you can— is one 
precept. Another is, to enjoin the common men 
to meddle with no intrigues at their quarters, with- 
out givingj'otf notice , 

I should pay a poor compliment to your cou- 
rage, were I to hint that the dangers on this ser- 
vice are considerable. I trust you are a stranger 
to fear. As to fathers, uncles, brothers and such 
troublesome fellows, they may be intimidated in 
various ways; you may easily turn their pitchforks 
against themselves, and make their horse-pondt 
a covering for their impertinence. 

The third branch of your duty is, u When you 
leave a placCy always leave something behind you. 9 * To 
the performance of this duty you will be induced 
from gratitude. For, where you have been well 
treated, it is but natural to think you would wish ' 
to make some return. The two presents most com- 
monly made on such occasions are children and 
debts* How the former may be procured I have 
already hinted; and as, from their tender years* 
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some not perhaps a month old, and some not bom 
at all, it is impossible you can take them with you, 
and turn majors into milk nurses, or a battalion into 
a baby-house, you must of course leave them to 
those who may be inclined to take care of them 
from natural affection* Humanity also requires this, 
for what can be so shocking as to render a mother 
childless? 

No, my dear Tom, leave it to foreign monsters 
to tear fromjnothers their innocent offspring. Be 
it yours to repair the ravages of foreign wars, by 
cultivating the arts of population, and providing 
for the necessities of posterity* 1 beg leave here 
to allude to the present state of oak in this country: 
it was lately discovered that that valuable tree was 
becoming scarce, owing to the narrow notions of 
some noUlemen, who would not plant young trees, 
because, forsooth (they said), they could not live 
to see them full grown....narrow and selfish is such 
an idea! It reminds me of a man who would do 
nothing for posterity, because posterity had done 
nothing for him . 

No....l trust that, if military propagation conti- 
nues as it has begun, a regiment may perpetuate 
its existence, and, all but commissioned officers, 
exhibit a series of generations as regular as Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob* I have dwelt so long on this 
par: of the subject, to convince you that, i (you think 
you are doing good to yourself, you are at the same 
time doing good to your country. I have heard 
it said, that 44 He is a patriot who make> a blade of 
grass grow where grass nevergrew before.” I need 
not make a parody on - this position, to show that 
children are preferable to clover. 

As to the leaving debts, the subject is so well 
known and understood, that I will not affront your 
experience by supposing you ignorant of it. In 
point of/ame, however, it is necessary you should 
leave something of this kind behind you wherever 
you go; for, if it should happen that history is 
silent as to your deeds, your memory will not perish, 
but be recorded in black and white in every town 
through which you pass. It is not material how 
one obtains fame . Fame is a variegated animal, 
full of spots, and stripes, and streaks. ...and the 
credit which has been refused to a man in the day 
of bat tie, has often been granted in the bill of parcels. 

On this subject, permit me, my dear Tom, to 
digress a little. It sometimes happens that a 
tradesman will grumble, and sometimes, perhaps, 
really may suffer; for a vintner, for example, is 
not paid as an apothecary would Jully be, merely 
by returning the empty bottles.? In such cases, 
why cannot tradesmen take a hint from men of 
honour, 'make a bonfire of their books, and pro- 
claim that all their debts are 44 djbbts of honour?” 
In this case, they would have the laws of honour 
to secure payment, whereas at present they actu- 
ally affront men of honour hy their paltry demands; 
and, as you read in that admirable system of mo- 
rality, The School for Scandal, w paying tradesmen 
is but encouraging them.” 

It certainly is a most shameful thing that an 
officer (as yourself, I hope, will one day prove) 
who has undauntedly braved a battery of cannon, 
should turn pale at the sight of a bit of paper that 
would not stop a whistle. 

What would you think! How would your gorge 
rise, if, when you had conducted some dangerous 
expedition, captured, for instance, a whole detach- 
ment of poultry, made a breach in the demi bastion 
>f a tavern, marched without fear and without dan- 
ger through a meadow of terror inspiring bulls and 
xen, or perhaps had conducted a party ot ladies 
irotigh the perils of the Bridgewater canal, with one 
iance of being buried, and two of being drowned ; 
s ay, if, when you returned victorious from these 
id other like expeditions incident to your pro- 
ssion, you were to have your fear excited, and 
>ur Laurels blasted by the vile hand of an attor- 
y, egged on to insult you by thaUforc w/tf of human 


nature called a taylor!....By the dignity of Mars! 
could you bear it, 

“ When you might bit quietus make 

By a bare bodkin ? n 

I am afraid, my dear Tom, that I have made 
this letter longer than you will have leisure to 
read, espically as you are going into a service 
where you must accomplish actions , and not mind 
words. I hasten, therefore, to close with remark- 
ing, that the fourth great branch of your duty is, 
44 When you approach a place, to drive every thing be- 
fore you.' 1 I shall dwell the lesson this subject, as 
)ou must be convinced that it is essential to your 
progress to overcome all obstacles, and inspire a 
prop* r terror in all beholders. I would not have 
you, therefore, to regard such trifles as corn-fields, 
farmers’ yards, broad-wheeled waggons, detach- 
ments of gleaners or hop-pickers. The military 
road has, time out of mind, been a deviation from 
the highway, though apparently leading to it. 

1 have now offered you a few hints on some of 
the most material parts of your service. Time 
will not permit me to enlarge upon all of them, 
and you know enough naturally to render that un- 
necessary. I have said nothing, lor instance, on 
gaming, because you may soon be iunoculated in 
that disorder, if you have it not the natural way. 

I have likewise said nothing of betting; but, by 
the way, I would not have you bet upon such things 
as battles abroad, and sea-fights; for these are ge- 
nerally so artfully misrepresented by both parties, 
that it becomes as difficult to know whef gained the 
bet r as who gained the battle . No. I would have 
your bets turn on objects more within you inspec- 
tion and more important. ...such as the race oha 
pair of maggots from a filbert... .the colour of your 
landlady’s stockings....two to one that Kale Mat- 
lock has twins....three to two that Corporal Filch 
is hanged before Christmas... .five to one you don’t 
produce a man who can repeat the Lord s Prayer, 
&c. See. These are not only importam in them-: 
selves, but equally so as affording materials lbr 
rational and improving conversation. 

One thing yet remains, which it would be unpar- 
donable to pass by. I suppose you have already 
been looking for it, and guess I mean 44 an affair 
of honour,” alias duelling, alias pinking a man. 
This would require a treatise instead of a letter, 
and therefore I must be brief, and confine myself 
principally to one topic....the causes of duelling. 
Now, us no challenge can be refused, I hope that 
you will select such causes as may appear dignified 
and becoming your character, such as the fleetness 
of a horse or the flightiness of a woman. I mean 
no disrespect to either of these personages by clas- 
sing them together, but I am vindicated in my ar- 
rangement from a consideration of the causes of 
above a hundred duels, which have happened in 
my time, and which puzzle me very much to find 
where the seat of honour really is. I am not, how- 
ever, afraid of your personal danger in the affair 
of duelling: independent of your good temper, I 
am of opinion that duelling will very soon be ba- 
nished from the army. It is impossible that gen- 
tlemen of the army can continue a fashion which 
has been polluted by the lowest mechanics, who 
now talk of their honour as formerly they used to 
talk of their honesty ; who load their pistols olter.er 
than they discharge their debts, and are more am- 
bitious of a character behind Montague-house, 
than on the Royal Exchange. 

I will now take my leave, my dear Tom, wish-* 
ing you health and happiness, and a glorious retreat 
tojthe mansions of-peace, when the 44 dogs of war” 
shall be again chained; when you shall pare down 
your spontoon to a walking-stick, shoot 
but partridges with your fusil, and beat 
into a carving-knife. 

I am, dear Tom, your 

Latc*& °S (he 


THE DRAMA. 

A new tragedy, entitled Afonso , was lately per- 
formed on the Covent-Garden Theatre, for the first 
time. The following are the principal charac- 
ters. 


Afonso , 

Or si no 1 
(.(CJitrio, 
Father Bazil , 
HcnriqucZt 

Amclrosa, - 

Ottilia , 

Ft /ell a, - 


Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Cooke. 

Mr. H. Johruton. 
Mr. Davenport. 
Mr. Beuerion. 
Mrs. H. Johnston. 
Mrs. Litch£e!d. 
Mrs. St. Leger. 


ely, 

h Carbonade, 
Brentford militia. 


The piece is the production of Mr. M. G. Lewis, 
and has been printed and published for some time, 
for the purpose, as the author avows among other 
reasons, 44 of depriving his censurers of the plea of 
involuntary mistaking .” No disposition of that kind 
appeared in the audience of last night, as we never 
witnessed one more indulgent, although Mr. Lewis 
also declares in his preface, that 44 after the reception 
of his De Mont ford , he is not vain enough to expect 
that Alfonso would meet with a kind one.” 

Trusting, therefore, that all anticipations unfa- 
vourable to himself, or those whom he considers his 
censurers, grow only out of the partiality of an 
author for the offspring of his own brain, we shall 
speak with as much candour of his play, as we have 
done of his other productions, and.... 

Nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice. 

The scene lies in Burgos, the capital of Old Cas- 
tile; and in an adjoining forest. The king, Alfonso* 
who is a model of perfection, is betrayed by a false 
charge into the punishment of Orsino , a most de- 
serving nobleman. His Lady flies from court with 
her only son, who afterwards, under the assumed 
name of Cocsario , becomes the favourite of the court. 
He had early pledged himself to a dying mother to 
revenge the wrongs of his father. In the prosecu- 
tion of this purpose, he contrives the banishment of 
the prince, privately marries the princess Amelrosa , 
who is in love with him, and then lays a plan for 
blowing up the king in his palace, thus making his 
way to the throne. From the various obstacle* 
and difficulties which retard and finally defeat this 
wicked plan, arises the whole interest of the piece. 
The principal one is the love of Ottilia for Casario • 
To gratify it, she poisons her husband, and next 
the princess; but Casario still refusing to make her 
his wife, she threatens to reveal the conspiracy, and 
Casario , to prevent the discovery, plunges his 
poniard in her bosom. The other main incidents 
are connected with Orsino , who was rescued from 
the dungeon, in which he was supposed to have 
died, hy the humanity of the princess: he irdisco- 
vered in his retreat by Casario , who urges him to 
revenge; but nothing can shake his loyalty, and he 
resolves to apprise the king of his danger. It is at 
this point that the scene, always sufficiently active 
and impressive, reaches its highest degree of inter- 
est. Orsino and the princess are apprised of the 
moment wh6n the mine is to be sprung; but there 
is scarcely lime to reach the palace. She is desired 
to fly to the vault, and delay the wicked deed, until 
she shall hear the sound of a bugle, which is^to^ 
the signal of the king’s removal to 
All is now anxiety, terror, andjggJ^ torch £ 
treaties are used, is considered 

applied tothetr«nj|jl^ h /b a g le is heard, and 
ceitain, " a paroxysm of agony into 

I SWfjoy. This finely wrought scene closes 
act, and the green curtain being let down 
it throughmistake, a great part of the audience 
thought the play was over. If the moral of the 
piece did not require some punishment for Casario , 
it certainly could not have a more complete end, 
for Orsino had already sufficiently proved his un- 
shaken loyalty. Ottilia had previously expiated her 
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offence, and the original plot was apparently ex- 
hausted. A fifth act, however, became necessary, 
and in it the author has felt the difficulty, indeed 
we might say the impossibility, of reviving the 
lively interest which had just expired. To effect 
it he has recourse, in his published works, to the 
horrible, in a much greater degree than that exer- 
cised in the representation. The poison adminis- 
tered to the princess begins to operate, and she is 
conducted, in dying agonies, off the stage. A battle 
next ensues, in which Cssario ar.d the king meet in 
single combat, but are separated by Orsinn, who, 
in rushing between, receives a wound from his son, 
of which he dies, and Ccscrio concludes the scene, 
and with it the play, by plunging his sword into 
his own bosom. ...The only radical defect in the con- 
duct of the plot is that already alluded to, which, 
by giving up a great portion of the interest in the 
fourth act, makes the remaining scenes go off 
tardily. All the other defects are remediable. ...in | 
many cases they are such as may be removed, not 
by the difficult mode of amendment, but by the 
simple means of omission ; of the latter class are the 
scenes in w hich the princess gives a description of 
the death of Ottilia , and Casatio another of the j 
manner of her murder. Every one must see how 
preposterous it is to exhibit the fact to the eye, and 
afterwards to give a description. 

The language possesses many beauties, but is 
rather redundant. The author also admits that he 
has here and there, detected some trifling plagiar- 
isms, rather of expression than of sentiment. The 
plagiarisms of both kinds are not so thinly scattered 
as he would fain believe. It would be easy, did 
time and our limits permit, to enumerate a variety 
of both. This character is so generally prevalent 
in the piece, that it exhibits very few instances of 
original thought or incident. With the morality 
we find no fault, the sentiments are pure and well 
calculated to improve the mind in the relations of 
public as well as private duties. Taking it there- 
fore as a whole, with all its capabilities of retrench- 
ment, t we do think, that when judiciously com- 
pressed, it will rank higher in merit, and maintain 
a longer existence in public favour, than any 
immediately modern Tragedy, except Pizarro. 
The passions which it involves, are made in general 
to work with unity and effect. They are love, 
jealousy, ambition, and revenge. Their combina- 
tion certainly produce many scenes of forceful 
interest; and where they fail, it is in consequtnce 
of pushing the horrible too far. It is in vain to 
excite terror by adding murder to murder. It is 
not the act, but the motive of the act, and the cir- 
cumstances of the sufferer that regulate the impres- 
sion. Uniform applause attended the piece through- 
out ; in the patriotic passages particularly, it was 
not only loud, but reiterated. Exclusive of its own 
merits, it was principally indebted for success to 
excellent acting. Mr. Cooke, in Orsino, a mixture 
of the Brutus and the Cato , was very successful, 
particularly in the scenes with Cascrio and the king. 
Mrs. Lichfield gave to Ottilia , a character full of 
violent love and jealousy, uncommon force and 
energy... .it could not, indeed, be better supported. 
Mr. H. Johnston, in C&sario , Mr. Murray, in 
Alfonso, and Mrs. H. Johnston, in Amdrosa , were 
also very happy in their respective parts. Neither 
prologue nor epilogue had any merit. 

The piece was got up with great splendour in 
decorations, and announced for future representa- 
tion with loud applauses. 

PROLOGUE 

TO MR. LEWIS' SALFOA SO, 

WRITTEN BY W. ROUGH, ESQ. OF THE INNER TEMPLE, 
SPOKEN BY MR. CLAREMONT. 

WITH many a fable old, through many an age, 

The Muse triumphant grac’d the tragic stage. 

Her power declin’d, forlorn she hangs the head, 

Cold all her aitais, all h«r vot’ries fled; 


Incens'd she views her noblest e.Tort fail. 

And tells to lis iess ears* De Mcntfort’s Tale. 

And can it be, that British hearts refuse 
To Bel the sorrows pictcnM by the Muse? 

Can they, to whom no sufTrer sues in vain, 

To ev’ry grief alive, to ev’ry pain, 

Can they be found thus tardy to conceive, 

That imag’d woe, which, real, they relieve? 

No.. ..Nature’s gushing impulse never sta>s 
To count each chrjstal drop emotion pays. 

But whenso'er th cfoim of gi <ef appears. 

With libVal zeul sets wide the fount of tears: 

Till fed with full supplies, wi.hout com rout. 

One master-stream of virtue svva} s the Soul. 

From fancy thus compassion takes its source, 

And Truth from habit boasts imparted force. 

A hen ruthless war his thunders hurl’d around. 

The laugh might sooihe, the righ, tho’ just, might wound. 
Fcr reason then, whilst madd hung passions rag’d, 

And unrcs*rain’d, tumultuous conflict wag’d, 

Mourn’d o’er the fcencs imagination drew, 

The grid too probable, the hate too true. 

Then t hat won most, which Judgment most disdain d, 
The Jest, that stole us from the seme that pain’d. 

Britons, a fairer hour awaits you now; 

Lo ! peaceful olive binds each manly biow! 

And as the widow’s bride, whose sorrows flow, 

With chasten'd emphasis and meeker woe, 

Dwells on the tablet, which she shunn’d before, 

And loves tne cherish’d semblance more and more: 

So the trac’d griefs, that now no longer harm, 

Too near to please us once, again shall charm. 

Yes, Britons, peace returns! once more is giv'n 
The leistnc to be wise, best boon of Heav’n! 

Haste! bail the dawning eia with delight, 

Nor check the swelling transport e’en to night. 

What, though our bard, no hallow’d flame inspire. 

Weak to prvv ail, strong only in desire ; 

What, tho’ his breast no breathing rapture move, 

Like those that stamp with being, Basil's love! 

Still shall your praise the drooping muse restore, 

Pledge of success to those who merit more. 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

The latest advices from the fashionables of Lon- 
don inform us, that a new sect has arisen among 
the young men of fashion which threatens to ba- 
nish out of vogue the Bond street Lounger. 
Neither promenades, hunters, curricles nor boxers 
can tempt these heretics from the windows, or the 
couch. Exercise, they assert is the evil principle 
and repose the first good. Some of them are tire 
worshippers, others adore flowerpots, and some 
lie whole mornings together under portable groves, 
suspended in balconies totally indifferent to the 
gaping croud and absorbed only in contemplation 
of themselves. A part of them complain of want of 
spirits, or tell you they are absent, when you are 
talking lo them; others assert, they are not at home, 
while they are reading out of Casement. 

RECIPE 

TO MAKE A MODERN BEAU. 

Take any thing.... put it into a pair of pantaloons 
just large enough to contain one dozen ; put a 
binding on the top of the pantaloons (called a vest) 
and attach to the bosom of the shirt an oval glass case 
with a ivtg in it; pare away the skirts of its coat to 
the width of a hat-band. If the subject is doomed 
to pass its time in the house, it will require a heavy 
pair of round toed jack boots, with a tassel before 
and behind. “ Lift it up by the cape of the coat,” 
pull its hair over its face, lay a hat on its forehead, 
and spectacles on its nose. 

N. B. Its hands must, on no occasion , be suffered 
to escape from the pantaloon pockets, nor the spec- 
tacles from its nose. 

THE FINE ARTS. 

It is the honest boast of our country, that she has 
given birth to many of the most illustrious philoso- 
phers and arusts, who are now the pride of the Eu- 

* See the series of plays on the passions. The concluding 
lines were added at the repeat 0 f M r . I^wis. 


ropean world; and by whom the arts and sciences 
therein arc carried to their greatest perfection* 
It is sufficient, we think, to confirm our assertion, 
that we name a Thompson, a West, a Copely, a 
Brown, and a Fenton. The invaluable volume of 
inspiration assures us, “ a prophet is not without 
honour, save in his own country, and in his own 
house;” and the distinguished geniuses we have 
mentioned, with many others, have received the 
liberal rewards and flattering honours of Europe. 
— While one of them is created a member of a 
noble order in Germany, another is exalted to the 
presidency of the Royal Academy of Arts and 
Scit ices in Great-Britain. They both are entitled 
by their merit to their pre-eminence— We have 
not often met with specimens of the literary talents 
of president W~est — and he has been made the 
subject of ribaldry by that prince of blackguards, 
Peter Pindar. But we have before us one of his 
lectures, pronounced the 1 1th December last, to 
the Royal Society on delivering the gold and siJrcr 
medals, to those students who had produced the 
best painting, architectural design, drawing, and 
academy figure model. 

44 In his lecture Mr. West took a cursory view 
of the Arts, from their origin in Greece, and pro- 
gress through Italy, till they obtained an establish- 
ment in Great-Britain. He did not confine him- 
self to painting, but animadverted also on sculp- 
ture, and hence bestowed high euiogiu ms on 
Phidias, particularly noticing the celebrated work 
of that artist on Monte Cavalle, the subject of 
which, is a young man breaking a horse. Appel- 
lcs was mentioned with high praise, as one of the 
great masters of the true sublime in the art, though 
unhappily none of his works descended with his 
fame. Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, and Corregio, received a distinct 
panegyric, and their appropriate merits were seve- 
rally noticed. 

44 It was the main object of the president to in- 
culcate an attention to mind, expression, energy, 
and truth of character, as the great qualities of the 
art, and a conviction, that those great qualities 
could only be attained by the union of philosophy 
with science, not a mere representative of exter- 
nal form, but an animated, yet correct, appeal to 
the imagination. 

44 Passing from this topic, which, however, he 
enforced by the example of those masters whose 
fame will be coeval with the arts in all ages, he 
illustrated the advantage and necessity of patron- 
age. This point naturally led him to a tribute of 
gratitude to the present king of Great-Britain. who, 
by his gracious countenance of the arts, had pro- 
duced the establishment of the Royal Academy. 

44 After this fervent and respectful homage, the 
president took occasion to speak in the most en- 
couraging terms, of the progress of the British 
arts. The excellence attained by the Greeks was 
the result of many ages, but painting coulu be only 
said to have obtained an establishment in that 
country for a period of half a century; yet it cia 
boast of professors of distinguished merit, and may 
look with proud defiance on the artists of those 
countries, which were once the favourite abodes 
of genius. But much as the arts were indebted, 
for their present flourishing state in that country, 
to the illustrious patron, to whom he had offered 
the tribute of respectful gratitude, he observed, 
that no individual, however exalted, could give 
sufficient animation to the pow ers of genius, unless 
the great, the affluent, instead of lavishing their 
possessions on the remains of any former art, 
gave a liberal encouragement to cotemporary ta- 
lents. Without such encouragement, he observ- 
ed, in conclusion, genius must languish, and be- 
come as sterile as would nature herself, if deprived 
of the ocean, whose diffusive streams give life, 
vigour, and beauty to all by which she was enriched, 
dignified and adorned*” [ Boston Paper. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

« Jaqtieg 0 passes much of his time in solitude, 
we hope he will reflect there. 44 Under the green- 
wood tree” his keen eyes may discern the fairies 
of moonlight, and the nymphs and graces. 

Ferdinando has been for a long lime silent. 
We hope he will soon open his mouth, and warble 
a song. 

For the translation of a 44 Greek Ode to astrono- 
my,” which was transcribed from a London paper, 
and sent us in a very obliging manner from New- 
York, we are grateful to an unknown correpondent, 
from whom we have frequently received agreeable 
selections from London papers. 

A. has all the strong, and all the graceful features 
of the scholar’s character. 

“ Shrewd and of a well constructed brain, 

•« Keen in pursuit, and vigorous to retain.” 

The just and well deserved review of the sermons 
of the Principal of Princeton College claims our 
attention. It is truly pleasant to the Editor to dis- 
cover that the discourses of a sound divine and an 
elegant scholar of his own country have been no 
less liberally than justly applauded by foreign cri- 
tics on the highest tribunal. 

The Editor sympathizes with his friend who 

has applied to his ill-stared fortune Dryden’s well 
known lines, 

“ The lucky have whole days, and those they choose, 

“ The unlucky have but hours, and those they lose.” 

and though he rarely indulges himself in the use 
of the querulous and elegiac style, he must apply 
the too faithful lines of the sensitive Cowper. 

But me scarce hoping to attain my rest, 

Always from post withheld, always distress'd, 

Me howling winds drive devious, tempest toss’d, 
Sails ript, seams opening wide, and compass lost; 
And day by day some currents thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

A gentleman having lately observed in company, 
that a deceased friend, a lawyer , had left behind 
him very few effects . I can easily believe it, said 
a female wit present, he had very few causes . 

The naked fashions must raise the spirit of those, 
who follow them; as it is impossible for a lady to 
pocket an affront who wears no pocket . 

Solomon says a virtuous woman is a crown to 
her husband. By this rule, the most valuable of 
the sex is worth only Jive shillings . 

In 1775 Dr. Tanner was vice chancellor of the 
university, and had an opportunity of evincing his 
attachment to the court, in a way which is sup- 
posed to have led to much of his subsequent pre- 
ferment. The university had voted an address to 
the king, approving the hostile measures adopted 
against the colonies, which was. of course, opposed 
by Jebb, the patriot , and the whig party. One of 
the members actually refused the key of the place 
which contained the seal necessary on these occa- 
sions* The courtly zeal of Tanner supplied the 
defect by means of a sledge-hammer, and was, in 
consequence, soon after received by Lord North 
with a prebend of Canterbury. He was in the fullest 
S ense of the word a tory, and an enemy to all in- 
novation. As might be expected from such a 
character, he was liberal and generous, and his 
n ,oney was frequently bestowed in the patronage 
of learned men and learned publications. 

A person was lately indicted at the quarter ses- 
uons for pulling the nose of one of his neighbours. 


It appearing that little provocation had been given 
to induce him to commit this rash act, he was re- 
primanded and severely fined. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Paris to his 
friend in Philadelphia, 

“On the 1 lthof May, I left Antwerp for Brussels. 
The country round the latter far exceeds any thing 
I ever saw. Nothing in the vicinity of Paris is 
comparable to it, and I think even the beautiful 
Hill of Richmond, so elegantly described by 
Thomson, is not its rival. Country seats resem- 
ble palaces; and gardens of thirty and forty acres 
are very commonly laid out in serpentine walks 
and intersected by canals in every direction. At 
the termination of many a long avenue, some fan- 
ciful object is erected, a temple, a Chinese bridge, 
oi a summer-house with fountains continually play- 
ing. The country through Belgium is a continu- 
ed garden. It was much ravaged by the wur, but 
has recovered again. I travelled from Brussels to 
Paris in the Diligence, the only conveyance through 
France, and I found it by no means so bad as I 
apprehended. On my route, I passed through 
Valenciennes, Mons,Cambray, PeconneandRoye, 
all fortified towns, but have every appearance of 
poverty. I saw more beggars in one of these towns, 
in getting out of the Diligence than you ever met 
in your life. I arrived at this great and wonderful 
city on the 15th inst. I have been so much occu- 
pied with my business, since my arrival, that I 
have seen, as yet but little. I have been in the 
garden of the Thuilleries, the Champs Elisefes and 
the Palais Royale, but I have not seen the gallery 
of paintings and statues in the Thuilleries, nor the 
famous Venus de Medicis, which is there. 

44 I have walked over the ground where the hor- 
rid massacre of the Swiss guards took place* The 
recollection of that atrocious deed almost chilled 
me with horror. The government of France has 
changed by degrees from a democracy to a com- 
plete monarchy. To what but a wild spirit of de- 
mocracy. which, for some years pervaded this 
country, can so great a change be attributed ? It 
ought to be a lesson for us in America; for that 
same democratic furor, which once reigned in 
France, now rages in America. Not content with the 
mildest and best government upon earth, the de- 
mocrats seek to destroy its very basis, viz. its en- 
ergy, and by doing that the whole will fall. 

44 NapoUon Buonaparte sere-til Consul a vie ? is now 
depending. No doubt HE WILL be Consul lor 
life, if he please. The mode of eleclion is some- 
what curious. A book is opened with the prefect of 
the department, (observe, in the very face ofgovern- 
ment) where the voters are to write down their 
names, yes cr no. Few will be bold enough thus 
to expose themselves, by saying no.” 

A heavy complaint has been made against the 
authors of modern romances, full of ghosts, spec- 
tres, and murderers. The young ladies are so 
frightened, as to be afraid to sleep alone. 

It is not surprising that the Fope should have 
an apoplectic fit. His holiness has been afflicted 
with the falling sickness for many years. 

At the funeral of a young lady who died lately 
at Brighton, the pall was to be supported by four 
virgins. The sneerers say that by sending couriers 
to several adjacent towns, the set was, with some 
difficulty , made up. 

A parrot is at present in the possession of lady 
Brokerton, seventy years of age, which talks as well 
as ever , and increases in noise , as it does in years. 
The bird being a female , in some measure lessens 
the surprise. 
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Comfort for tragedy writers • u If you did not 
like my tragedy, why did you not hiss My 

dear sir, no man can hiss and yawn, at the same 
time. 

The following is copied verbatim from anorthern 
paper, and may serve to give distant nations and a 
wondering posterity some idea of the July style. 

44 The patriotism of this town, which was reluctantly 
confined , ty the Sabbath, within the pales oi religion , 
burst forth the next morning, with a peal of bells 
and thunder of ordnance. The earliest dawn offered 
a brilliant display of our national flag, from our 
shipping, public houses and places of distinction.” 

A lady of great wit and spirit, has been heard 
to declare that she was once completely silenced 
by a very stupid personage, in the midst of a de- 
clamation, and encircled by a large party of literary 
ladies and gentlemen. She was harangping upon 
the preference she should feel for Tom Jones, to 
Sir Charles Grandison, as a brother, a friend, a 
lover, or a husband. The silly gentlewoman, in the 
mere desire of prating, and perfectly unconscious 
of the great force of what she was going to utter, 
interrupted the lady orator, with, 44 ladies and gen- 
tlemen, 1 am reading Tom Jones, but have not 
finished it. I have just left him in bed with another 
man’s wife.” 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. DACTYL AND COMMA. 

THE DESERTED HOG-STT. 

1MIATED FROM GOLDSMITH. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. 

I Where yon lank grass waves o’er the silent way, 
And thriving weeds their branching arms display, 
Beneath the lofty maple’s darkening shade 
Erst stood a dome of firmest pine-planks made, 

To beechen posts the obedient ends were joined 
The flowery creeper all yon side entwined, 

O’er half the fabric, were there seen to rise 
An angled roof ascending towards the skies; 

Oft on yon wall I’ve ponder’d as I view’d 
The Hungry inmates , there enjoy their food; 

Heard the sow grunt, the barrow feebly whine, 
While their shrill treble all the sucklings join; 
When fill’d with food, how oft I’ve seen them lay, 
Bask in the sun and catch his warming ray. 

Then, if perchance as snoring loud they laid 
They heard approach the sty the kitchen maid, 
Heard on the Trough the well known swill-pail 
sound, 

Or the thick ears of corn fly rattling round; 

How quick they started.. ..oft I pondered then, 
And oft compared the ways of hogs to men . 

So the dull Democrat , his dosing keeps, 

And till the loaves and fishes call him, sleeps; 

But when he hears approach the long wish'd prize 
To the full trough of offices he flies; 

Though thousand offices the fool should clog 
Still as insatiate as the ravening hog. 

There, oft the swinish brood in gambpls gay, 
Sported the day and slept the night away. 

Now all these joys are fled, as late I view’d 
The site where once the cumbrous hog- pen stood; 
No boar I saw his greedy jaws extend, 

No parent sow , her infant pigs defend, 

No squeaktng pigs with pious whine implore 
Their mother sow to yield her milky store; 
Thither no more at summer’s parting day 
Shall the blythe house-maid wind her devious ways 
No more the swine rear’d on their legs shall stand, 
And ask the flowing beverage from her hand; 
No more express their squealing rapture when 
Loaded with corn the farmer seeks their pen, 

Or when Aurora's crimson light appears, 

No more shall whine their matins in our ears. 
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O Idleness , in thee the cause we trace 
Of all the silent sadness of this place; 

For had the farmer's yard with wood been stored, 
The Sty had stood, and there pigs still had snored. 
It was a winter’s day, u fast fell the snow,” 

And bleakly round the borean blast did blow, 
When the stem farmer, so the fates ordain, 
Doomed the warm pen no longer should remain, 
Doomed the dry planks his kitchen fires should 
grace, 

And the oak trough supply the hack log's place; 
The swine astonished heard their cheerless fate, 
And deep despair in every visage sate. 

And first the good old Boar prepared to go, 

Leave the warm sty for heaps of drifted snow; 
He marched in virtue bold with solemn pace , 

While the big tears bedew’d his manly face; 

Not for himself he wept, the whining train 
Of infant follower s, call'd his tears amain. 

The Sow in louder plaints expressed her woes, 
With sullen grunt the mournful barrow goes; 
yet oft he pauzed and looked with wishful eye, 

At the lone hog's trough and deserted sty : 

The group of pigs , groped onward, far behind, 
And squeaked their anguish to the sighing wind. 
Now the rank hog- weed, shades the dark’ned 
ground, 

And baleful night-shade spreads its vines around* 

**•»*•»»***»*•»*•»•** * 

Cetera desunt. 

(jamb ridge, Sefitembcr 3, 1802. 

FROM THE EVENING POST. 

« THE ARTS OF ABLE EDITORS.*' 

LARRY O’SHANAHAN’S KIND INVITATION TO u PA- 
TRIOTIC ALIENS.”^ a ) 

[To the tune of Ally Croker.] 

All you who’d be instructors without having any 
learning ; 

All you who would dictate, and judge, without the 
least discerning ; 

Who fain would pass for honest men, with gibbets 
in your faces, 

And look so bold, while branded with manifold dis- 
graces, * 

Come hasten here, and learn from me the 
Arts of able Editors . 

I'll teach you all the Arts of an able Editor . 

Altho' from dirt and dung-hills, you like toadstools 
should have grown up 

Or aping of the gentleman, with vanity, are blown 
up; 

Altho’ the spawn of jail-birds foul ; or e’en the 
filthy pledges 

Of mumping beggars, litter’d under European 
hedges, 

You may thrive here by learning all the Arts 
of able Editors 

So I’ll teach you all the Arts of an able Edi- 
tor . 

If from the bogs of county Tip*, or from some 
British village, 

Compell’d to fly for murder, treason, theft, or high- 
way pillage, 

Come hither to Columbia’s shore, look confident, 
and hector, 

And you’ll find a certain great man here, your crony 
and protector, 

If you only will but learn from me the Arts 
of an Ednor , 

If you’ll learn all the Arts of an able Editor . 


(*i) “ Patriotic Aliens,’* a late Democratic toast. 

* This in English means the county of Tipperary, of 
which the assize town is GonmelL 


Altho’ with peeping through the grates at sign of 
bag and wattle, f Sir, 

Your face has scars of many bars, as if receiv'd in 
battle, Sir; 

Though in each line, (I should say rope) pourtray’d 
are death and sin, Sir, 

Sagacious J n will find a grace in every 

grin, Sir, 

If you’ll only take pains to be his ableeditors, 

If you’ll learn all the Arts of an able Editor • 

Altho’ stag-bail J and perjury were written in your 
looks, Sir, 

And though your nose should be squeez’d flat by 
kissing of the book, Sir, 

For a come-off, our patron here, behind won't let 
you lag, Sir, 

But neatly say, « the Bible’s nought but lamp-black 
and old rags” Sir. 

If you’ll only lie and swear to it like an j 
able editor, j 

If you’ll learn all the Arts of an able Editor . 

Come, Dermot, Matt, Mighel,|| and Pat, my 
jewels make haste over, 

To milk and potatoes bid farewel, for here you'll 
live in clover; 

And when you land, cry boldly out, “ I’m now 
good as the best of you, 

By Jasus now I'll lie , and swear, and vote like all 
the rest of you 

And then you’ll get a polish from our able 
little editors. 

Oh ! you’ll learn all the Arts of an able Editor . 

And now dear boys remember well the story of 
the pitcher, 

And while you may, get out o’the way, of that 
curs’d thing the snitchcr.** 

From foggy European air this safer climate wins ye, 

The yellow fever may be cur’d, but not the hempen - 
quinzy.i\ 

Come then, receive fraternal hugs from all 
our able editors, 

You’ll quickly learn to con by rote, the Arts 
of abie Editors • 

Explanation of one thing perhaps youm§y desire, 
Sir, 

And “ what's the arts of editors ?•' before you move 
require, Sir; 

It is to make the whole you say, beginning, end 
and middle, Sir, 

One burning lie, enough to raise a blister on a 
griddle, Sir. 

So easy is’t to learn, you see, the Arts of 
able Editors , 

How easy then to learn, all the Arts of able 
Editors ! 

With heart, dear Pat, as black as hat, and front 
with brand of gibbet, 

And some of those sweet qualities old Baily Rolls 
exhibit ; 

A head eternally confus'd with foul and noxious 
vapours, 

With lies, impostures, and detraction, daubing 
daily papers; 

Those, and those alone, are all the Arts of 
able Editors , 

Oh! the precious Arts of our able Editors 1 1 ! 


SELECTED POETRY. 

A RECEIPT TO M1K£ A GH9ST. 

ADDRESSED TO A LADY, WHO TOLD THE AUTHOR 
SHE PRAYED TO SEE A GHOST. 

Take a man who adores you....and do but look 
round, 

With those bright sparkling eyes, and heU quick- 
ly be found, 

Then receive him at first with good nature and 
ease 

And use all thy ways,.... thou hast many....to 
please ; 

Let him hang on thy looks, and be blest with that 
smile, 

Which could sorrow herself for a moment beguile. 
If he speaks but a word, be all quiet attention, 
Affability, meekness, and sweet cond esc tuition. 
But, when thus thou hast raised him to visions 
above, 

And he figures exstatic the raptures of Love ; 
Then be sudden, and quickly reverse the befit*- 
viour, 

Let thy cruelest scorn be considered a favour, 
When compar’d with the punishment thou hast 
in store, 

For the wretch who thy charms thus presumes to 
adore: 

Instead of those ways you first thought of to please 
him, 

Invent all the arts to torment and to tease him, 

If he speaks to thee now, wonder at his assurance, 
And esteem his civilities past all endurance, 

If thou can’st, thy agreeable manners forget; 

Be this moment a prude, and the next a coquette. 
Not the * poppy's mild juice, thou hast made him 
so mad, 

Can restore the sweet sleep, which he yesterday 
had. 

See he sickens and dies, and becomes the dear crco* 
ture 

Thou hast long pray'd to see....without limb, with- 
out feature ; 

And if it be true, what great Plato once said. 
The old Grecian sage, that the souls of the dead, 
For the things, which they held here in high ad- 
miration, 

Still pine, and forsake not their old habitation; 

He will still hover round thee a delicate Ghost , 

As the dearest of things, which on earth pleas’d 
him most, 

Then be not surprised, if you hear a deep sigh, 
And should see Mr. Ghost gliding pensively by; 
He will do thee no harm, but he still loves to ga 2 e 
On those charms, which have set the whole world 
in a blaze. 


* The ingenious author of the above easy lines, evidently 
had in his mind Jago's remark, when be moralizes upoa 
the perturbed features of the zealous Moor. 

Not poppy, nor mandragora 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever med’eine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owd’st yesterday. 

[Note by the Editor of the Part Folia. 
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t I the slang of Ireland the jail is called sometimes, 
“ tbv sir:> of tie hog and wattle," from the prisoners putting 
cut tY«ni the tipper windows a wanle, or pole, with a bag 
apt . *- »cd to it to receive the alms of passengers below. 

\ Stag-bail.. .A set of infamous men hire ihemselv s to be 
bail, and will swear themselves worth 5000 dollars, when 
they an; not worth perhaps five cents... .this is called Stag - 
boil 

|| Mighcl. .The common Irish way of saying Michael. 

** Suit, her ... .Slang name for the gallows 
tt Hempen quinzy....Tb* slang for hanging. 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATES PROM THE GERMAN OP BVLOW. 

FOR THE POET POLIO. 

C Continued.) 

PART THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER II. 

J The Earth. -.Sulphur predominates in it.. ..Theory of 
the North-West wind. 

But, to fix the nature of the climate, that of 
the earth, or the kind, and mixture of its component 
parts must largely contribute. The northern 
art of Asia sufficiently proves this. It is bald, 
ut incomparably colder than North- America. 
This is ascribed to the nitre, which abounds so 
much in the soil. In the soil of the Atlantic 
North- American states, sulphur appears to be pre- 
dominant. It is said they cannot find saltpetre in 
sufficient quantity to keep the powder-mills going. 
Saltpetre, indeed, counteracts corruption, and no j 
climate is so putrefactive as that of North- America. I 
Apples and other fruits rot upon the trees. The 
Sulphur is likewise the cause of the rapid vegeta- 
tion. But this violent growth seldom allows the 
fruits to attain a perfect maturity. They rot 
before hand, and you constantly see upon the 
trees green fruit, half ripe, and already rotten. 
Among the native inhabitants, you find the same 
*apid developement of the body, and a premature 
old age. To this superfluity of sulphur in the soil, 
may likewise be ascribed those sultry heats which 
come on so suddenly in the summer, and occasion 
feinting fits. On this account the American trees 
ip-ow the quicker, and perish the. quicker likewise: 
fhey stre subject to premature decay, and to the 
attacks of numerous sorts of vermin. The earth 
imparts its properties to the plants; the beasts 
feed upon the plants; and the men upon both 
beasts and plan ts: consequently all the bodies must 
Nave properties corresponding to those of the 
constituent part of the earth. The frequent thun- 
der storms prove the abundance of salphur...That 
substance now and then falls in rain. ..The water 
is often covered with it. There are examples of 
its taking fire, in fishing by torch-light, as is 
customary there, and by touching the water with 
Si torch. The frequent fevers, especially among 
those who dwell near the water, are also, by the 
physicians, imputed to the sulphureous exhalations. 

The greater warmth to the westward of the 
Allegany mountain, than under the same latitude 
in the Atlantic part of North-America, may per- 
haps be occasioned by the extensive natural 
meadows, bare of wood, the ground of which was 
therefore accessible to the rays of the sun, and 
might be warmed by them. Perhaps, however, 
the soil is there otherwise constituted ; it is at 
least incomparably more fertile. 

We are not yet sufficiently acquainted with the 
general theory of the winds, to ascribe the cold of 
North-America chiefly to the north-west wind ; for 
it will not answer to suppose it proceeds from the 
north pole. Per this aordwwcst wind does not 


blow, to the westward of the Allegany mountains, 
at the same time when it traverses the Atlantic 
parts. To the westward, winds altogether different 
prevail, and none of them is so cold as the north- 
west in Atlantic North-America. If this wind 
came from the polar lands, it would be at the 
westward of the mountains, nearer to its source, 
and of course colder. But all travellers there 
affirm the contrary. Finally, the west wind is in 
the middle states at least as cold as the north-west, 
which proves that the several chains of mountains 
which are called the Apalachian mountains, and 
among which the Allegany is the highest summit, 
by forming the separation of the two oceans, must 
be considered as the cause of this cold westerly 
| wind....Another circumstance confirms this. The 
north-east wind brings rain throughout the whole 
eastern coast. ... West of the Allegany mountain, 
it is a clear, dry, and cold wind; a proof that it 
has dropped in rain all its earthy vapours, upon 
its journey from the ocean over the mountain, and 
that the mountain has imparted to it, in its passage, 
a coldness which it did not possess nearer the 
coast. In travelling over the Peter's mountain, 
near Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, which runs to 
the west of the blue hills, parallel to, and not far 
distant from them, I saw plainly, that a great 
part of the clouds of rain, which the north-east 
wind drove upon it, remained suspended on the 
eastern side, and that it was much clearer on the 
western side. Thus many vapours are stopped on 
the east side of every chain of mountains, and the 
wind grows continually less damp. 

Though of all that has been written upon the 
American climate, therefore, the best in my 
judgment is what the abovementioned Williams 
has published, yet I cannot accede to his opinion, 
that the north-west wind comes so far from the 
polar lands. The theory of the winds is not yet 
sufficiently known to determine whether they pass 
over so great an extent at once. It is indeed 
known of the trade winds ; but these are regular 
only upon great seas ; upon large continents they 
are not. But, in the present case, it is utterly 
impossible that the north-west should blow from 
the polar climes, unless all the travellers have 
concurred not to tell the truth. The causes have 
just been seen. 

I believe, therefore, it may be adopted for a 
certainty, that the Apalachian mountains, are the 
only cause of the cold west and north-west winds 
in Atlantic America, and the following fact must 
make it yet more probable. This circumstance, 
which as far as I know, has not yet been remark- 
ed by any traveller, is as follows : westward of the 
summit of the Blue hills, called in some places 
Kittatinny, in others the North-hill, it rains not 
often with a north-east or yet more easterly wind, 
but generally with the south-west wind. This 
proves that the north-east wind does not pro- 
ceed beyond the Allegany mountain, but rebounds 
back, and still carries with it the watery vapours. 
This further proves, that when cold east and north- 
east winds blow at the westward, they are cold 
streams of air generated upon the mountain itself, 
which pour themselves towards the warmer and 
thinker atmosphere qn the Mi^isippi ; but not the 


cold north-east winds coming from the Atlantic 
ocean, charged with vapours, which do not proceed 
beyond the Allegany mountain, but strike its east 
side, and rebound backwards. It has also been 
found, by corresponding observations, that when 
to the eastward, north-east winds blow, for several 
days together, altogether different winds have 
prevailed in Pittsburg. The rebounding north- 
east wind comes with its watery vapours from the 
south-west, owing to the following causes.. ..The 
mountains run from north-east to south-west, 
nearly parallel with the coast. The easterly 
wind proceeds from the north-east point, in the 
neighbourhood of the banks of Newfoundland. This 
wind consequently strikes upon the mountains, but 
in an acute angle. The two considerable summits 
of the Blue and Allegany mountains, meet in the 
southern part of Virginia, not far from Staunton, in 
an acute angle together. Here they rise to their 
greatest elevation. In this angle Consequently the 
north-east wind presses together all its vapours ; and 
as it can proceed no farther, it must turn back, and 
carry them with it, by the same way through which 
it came. Hence it commonly rains, west of the 
Blue hills, with a south-west wind, originating in the 
north-east. And when the rain has fallen, there 
comes immediately from the Allegany mountain a 
cold west, or north-west wind, which clears up 
t!-e sky again. 

The cold winds always come down from the 
Allegany mountain. Whence proceeds then this 
cold property in those mountains ? This question 
has not yet been examined. Can it be owing to 
the numerous iron mines which they contain? I 
am far from pretending to decide this question ; 
but I shall here take the liberty to give my opinion 
concerning it. 

The Apalachian mountains (which name I giv$ 
to the whole collective chain of mountains) are not 
indeed all very high, if you reckon their elevation 
from their feet ; but they stand upon a level which 
is itself high. For the land rises gradually from 
the sea, and where it begins to swell into hills, they 
are never so high upon the western as upon the 
eastern side ; which is likewise the case with the 
great chains of mountains, so that from the ocean 
to the summit of the Allegany mountains you arc 
constantly ascending. The height of the Allegany 
above the surface of the sea, is calculated at four 
thousand feet. This is six hundred feet higher 
than the highest ridge of the Hartz in Germany. 
Even the vallies, therefore, not far from this 
mountain top, must be at least two thousand feet 
above the sea. At such an elevation the air must be 
considerably cold. Besides, the Apalachian mourn 
tains consist of altogether barren, rocky chains of 
hills, whose component parts are perhaps of a 
cojder nature. Even the larger vallies are full of 
stony hills, of small fertility, and there is only a very 
little fruitful level ground, just along the side of the 
rivulets. All this is covered with wood of slender 
growth ; excepting the pines, which are tolerably 
stately, but grow only upon a gopd soil. Consider 
further, the great extent pf this mountainous re-, 
gion : from the Blue hills to the Allegany the dis* 
lance, in Pennsylvania, at most places, is from one 
hundred ^nd fifty tq two hqn4»’e4 English 
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And there are considerable gaps in the mountains 
btfore you come to the Blue hills* The nearer 
you draw to the Allegany mountain, the colder 
you find the climate. The vegetation opens at 
Philadelphia feur 'weeks earlier than at the Blue 
mountains : they are not clear of snow, when Phila- 
delphia is surrounded with verdure. 

Here then are causes amply sufficient for the cold 
winds. From the summit of the Allegany, westwards 
to the Missisippi, the coldness of the climate dimi- 
nishes again, and its warmth increases, in proportion 
to the proximity of the river. But the cold winds 
from the mountains cannot blow here so often, or so 
strong, as to the eastward, for the following reasons: 
there is on that side no sea, over which in winter 
the air can be warmed and attenuated, particularly 
the gulf-stream, flowing from the torrid zone, 
considerably more than over the itbovtmentioned 
terra-firma. The cold air, therefore, rushes not 
with the same violence down from the mountains*; 
for, as to the westward, there is nothing but land, 
the equilibrium must be more nearly maintained 
in the atmosphere. 

The exemption from the unpleasant north-east 
winds, coming from the sea, must give the western 
climate a great superiority over that to the east 
Ward ; for after several days of heat, these north east 
storms pour down a cold rain upon the Atlantic 
states. The air is then thick, oppressive, and re- 
laxing. It attacks chiefly the bowels, and a change 
•f cloathing becomes necessary. — South-east winds 
x>n their side, bring in like manner, streams of warm 
wind — South-west winds bring fair weather. 

Beyond the mountains in the internal part of 
North- America, the unpleasant damp sea winds 
and the changes of weather proceeding from them 
are unknown; the climate there must, therefore, 
he steadier. Its greater warmth, to which almost 
all travellers testify, may perhaps be chiefly owing 
to the nature of the ground, and perhaps to the ex- 
tensive natural meadows, formed, it is said, by the 
burning away of the woods, and exposed to the 
heating rays of the sun ; and also to the diminish- 
ed force and greater infrequency of the cold 
Apalachian winds. 

MISCELLANY. 

( From the Loiterer.) 

&iim Animi dubiue . Vise. 3. Geos.' 

SR. EDITOR, 

As you have entered into a kind of contract to 
supply the public with a regular succession of 
amusement, you will not surely disdain accepting 
the contribution of one who is no distant relation 
of your family, and a great admirer of your under- 
taking. 

On this presumption I have after much debate, 
and more hesitation (for it is not my way to do any 
thing in a hurry) set down to communicate to you 
some anecdotes of my family and myself; which if 
sufficiently interesting to amuse your readers, 
neither my ancestors will have lived, nor I written 
in vain. 

I am the only son of Sir Dilatory Doubtful of 
Dubious-Hall, in this county, descended from an 
ancient and honourable family long settled at that 
place. Our ancestor was one of those Norman ba- 
rons who did William the Conqueror the honour 
•f accompanying him in his descent against Eng- 
land : Of whom it is recorded, that after every thing 
was fully prepared, and part of the troops were em- 
barked, and just as he himself was stepping on 
board, he, all at once recollected, that he might 
possibly perish in the expedition, or that his estate 
might suffer considerably in his absence ; and would 

Because it rushes towards the tea, and consequently in 
•be eastern direction. 



have inevitably turned back, had not some of his 
companions hinted to him, that malice might im- 
pute to cowardice what was really the effect of fore- 
sight. He therefore (after changing his mind 
about twenty times more) resolutely set forward; 
and in reward, I suppose for his feats of valour, 
received from the hands of the Conqueror the lord- 
ship of Castle Dubious, with all its fiefs and appur- 
tenances. The curious may search for the original 
grant in Doom’s-day book — From this time our 
family spread rapidly, and soon formed alliances 
with the most respectable of the English nobility 
— the Shatterbrains— the Daurilers— the Loungers 
— the Lingerers, and, as I before observed, the 
Loiterers were not ashamed to cultivate acquaint- 
ance, and acknowledge relation with the Doubtfuls. 
Neither the civil wars of the Henries or Edwards, 
nor the religious persecutions of Mary and her 
father, were at all destructive to our ancestors, who 
in the true spirit of their family, changed their 
party under the first, and their religion under the 
last, on the most moderate computation, about six 
times; by which trifling sacrifice they escaped those 
severe punishments which more obstinate people 
descivedly incurred. Happy! could the same 
timeing system of politics have always preserved 
their persons and estates from the oppression of 
party, and the plunder of sequestration. 

And here, were I to consult my own feelings, 
should 1 drop the pen, and leave my heroes in this 
state of meridian splendour, in imitation of those 
who finish the history of this country at the peace 
of sixty-three; but truth demands a different con- 
duct, and bids me pursue the decline and fall of our 
race, with the same accurate impfcrtiallity, with 
which I have marked its rise, and traced its progress 
— In that melancholy period, when 

“ Civil dudgeon first grew high, 

“ And men fell out, they knew not why." 

My great grandfather, Sir Ralph Doubtful was 
seized with the epidemic fury of the times, and af- 
ter various resolutions and irresolutions, determin- 
ed to raise a regiment of a thousand horse, at his 
own expense. One thing, however, a good deal 
embarrassed him; he had not yet made up his mind 
on which side he should employ them. Nor can it 
be matter of wonder that a point which has puzzled 
the ablest legislators, should have been too much 
lor the brains of Sir Ralph. He had perused, in- 
deed, with eagerness and attention, the remonstran- 
ces of the parliament, and the manifestoes of the 
king, but their arguments were, unluckily, so equal, 
that he always found himself of the same opinion 
with that which he.read last. In this dilemma, he 
determined to have recourse to history, and get 
himself perfectly acquainted with every part of the 
constitution. He, therefore, instantly fell to rum- 
maging his library, w'hich (having once belonged 
to a convent, whose revenues had been granted, at 
the dissolution of religious houses, to our family) 

contained a most choice collection of books Here 

he immediately fell foul on Fabian and John Rous, 

who gave him a prodigious deal of information 

hence proceeding in a kind of retrogressive motion; 
he next attacked the Chronicle of Cl oy land; and 
at last William of Malmsbury, Gildas, and venera- 
i ble Bede himself were forced to descend from their 
! dusty shelves to increase the knowledge, and settle 

the tenets of this insatiable politician As some 

of the above works are rather voluminous, and Sir 
Ralph was not a very fast reader, I think it much to 
his credit that he fairly read through them all, and 
had completely finished his course of historic stu- 
dies in little more than two years. At the end of 
which period he found himself just as wise as when 
he first began. And the world w ould have been in 
danger of losing the exploks of this hero, and 
the writings of his historian, had not the offer of a 
pension and a title, in case of success, determined 
this disinterested patriot to side with the king. — 
From this moment my worthy kinsman v. as uo long- 


er wavering in opinion or lukewarm in zeal; bin 
doubts were all cleared, and his fears were all re- 
moved, he even made as much haste as he could to 
enrol, arm, and discipline his regiment; towards 
which he had not yet made the least preparation— 

I have already observed, that it is not the character- 
istic of the Doubtfuls ever to put themselves in a hur- 
ry ; nor had his love of loyalty, or his hopes of a rc- 
ward, any visible effect, on determining his mea- 
sures, or quickening his motions: on the contrary, 
he continued in his usual course to doubt, to dclihcr 
rate, to approve, and to reject. A twelvemonth 
passed aw ay before he could enrol a proper number 
of men; six months more w ere spent in teaching 1 
them to ride gracefully; and in settling the colour 
of their uniform. It took him up at least an addi- 
tional six— to determine what plan of operations 
would be most effectually pursued. — At last every- 
thing was settled exactly to his mind, and oh the 
thirty-first of January, one thousand six hundred 
and forty-eight, Sir Ralph set forward, at the head 
of his corps, mounted on a most formidable charg- 
er, vowing to take signal vengeance bn every ill-fat- 
ed puritan who should come in his way. — His plan 
was the most extensive, and at the same time the 
most simple that can be conceived: as easy in Its 
accomplishment as decisive in its effect. It was 
indeed no other than to march immediately to Lon- 
don, unperceived by the army of the patiiunenL 
of which there were scarce twenty thotfsabd 
tween him and the metropolis — as 
rived there, they were to make themselves mas* 
ters of the tower, and, of course, of Ms majesty's 
person. A troop was to be detached to take pos- 
session of Chatham, and all the forts on the river. 
About thirty privates, headed by a serjeant, were 
to beat the train-bands out of the city; and Sir 
Ralph himself obligingly undertook to murder the 
lord mayor. Every particular being thus adjusted, 
there remained not the least possibility of a disap- 
pointment; the w r hole party moved on cheerfully, 
the men in spirits from the hopes of pay and plun- 
der, and their chief elated with the thoughts of his 
pension and his title. They were not, how r ever f 
suffered long to enjoy their delusion; for before they 
had marchtd many hours, they were informed that 
his majesty had been executed the day before: this 
was a terrible blow both to the new colonel and his 
followers, for the latter deserted by handfuls, and 
the former, with the small remainder, quietly sm> 
rendered themselves to a party of the parliament 
horse, which soon after came up with them. 
the w orst was yet to come, for as he was taken in 
arms, his family were instantly voted malignant , and 
his whole estate delivered over to the care of th* 
committee of sequestration. 

The failure of his hopes, and the ruin of his es» 
tate, threw him into a violent fever — hard fare and 
the damps of an unwholesome prison, completed 
what disappointment had begun, and my unfortu- 
nate ancestor soon after finished his mortal career. 
From this period the glory of our house declined 
apace ; neither my grandfather or father possessed 
the genius or spirit of enterprise which distinguish* 
ed their ancestors, and consequently made not the 
same figure in history, as the illustrious personage 
whose men: oirs I have been writing— Before the 
death of the latter, indeed the estate became so 
much encumbered, that he found it impossible to 
breed me up in the hereditary idleness of the fami- 
ly ; a misfortune w'hich he might lament, but could 
not avoid ; he, therefore, wisely resolved to give 
me such an education as should qualify me for 
filling some very important employment, which he 
intended to procure me, at a proper time ; but 
whether it was to be civil, military, or ecclesiastic, 
lie was not quite determined. 1 was accoraiugly 
sent from home to school to the u Diversity, and 
from thence sent abroad (where after passing a 
sufficient time) I returned to my father s house, in 
order to take possession of the aforesatu cmpiQjF*: 
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Aleut; towards obtaining which, I hate reason to 
think, he had as jet made no great advancement. 
However, about a week after my return, he took 
me into his study, and not without a great deal of 
previous preparation, made me a long harangue 
on the subject of his provident care and paternal 
Affection ; which he concluded with the following 
words— 44 You are now, my son, entered into your 

twenty-eighth year, and it is not, therefore, too 
44 early to begin turning your thoughts to your fu- 

* ture profession in life ; I would not, however, 

* wish you to hurry yourself in a point of so much 
u importance to your own happines, and the good 
** of the public. Take, therefore, time to consider 
14 the matter well, and at the end of two or three 
u years, make me acquainted with your delermin- 
i 4 ation.’’ 

To this affectionate speech I made as affection- 
ate an answer, and from that moment began my 
deliberations; but w hether the different professions 
are really so very equal, or whether I am but an 
inaccurate distinguishes whether my genius was 
alike fitted for all or for none, I know not ; certain 
it is, that at the expiration of three years I was 
obliged to beg a little more time to fix my deter- 
mination, which my father most readily granted, and 
even greatly commended me for not having decid- 
ed too hastily. — This was certainly not the way 
to quicken me, and accordingly month passed 
away after month, and year after year, in the same 
way, and it was not till the age of thirty-five, that 
I found my talents were best adapted to a military 
life. This determination was made a little too 
late, for just a9 my father was endeavouring to 
procure me a commission, he was suddenly cut off 
io his eightieth year by a paralytic stroke, and left 
me, as his father had left him, the inheritor of an 
incumbered estate and a ruinous house. 

With the death of my father expired all my love 
of a military life, and I resolved to sit quietly down, 
and endeavour to find some expedient for paying 
off my mortgages, and re-building my mansion- 
house. For effecting this purpose, numberless 
-schemes occurred, and each had their peculiar ad- 
vantages, but as each had their peculiar disadvan- 
tages too, I was most exceedingly embarrassed in 
my choice, and some more years elapsed before 
I could fix upon any. At length, after approving 
and rejecting a variety of plans, just as i had en- 
tered my forty-sixth year, I was fully convinced, 
that to marry some pretty sensible girl of eighteen, 
of a good family and large fortune, would be the 
most eligible step I could take. 

This resolution being once formed, there re- 
mained only to find among my female acquaint- 
Ance, some person worthy of this high honour; 
And soon two candidates started up, whose claims 
were in every respect so very equal, that never 
throughout a life of doubt and hesitation, do 1 re- 
member being so terribly put to it before. — The 
young ladies in question were both heiresses of 
jgood fortunes, and descendants from good families; 
both very amiable and very pretty. Nor do l at 
All know whether I should ever have settled this 
point, had not one of them obligingly settled it for 
me, by marrying a man, who, it seems, had been 
debating the matter with the lady, while 1 was de- 
bating it with myself—' The difficulty of choice was 
now most happily removed, and 1 set forward the 
next day with the most desperate intention of 
making an offer in form to the other, who now 
reigned sole mistress of my affections. Great, 
however, was my surprise to find on my arrival, 
the whole house was in confusion, and still greater 
to hear that Miss had, that morning, eloped with a 
young officer, who had been some time quartered 
at a neighbouring town.— Struck with such com- 

C heated instances of female perfidy, I returned 
ome in a phrenzy worthy the occasion, and should 
certainly have made away with myself, could I 
Jwtvc determined in what manner tp effect my 


bloody purpose. But I was fortunately so long in 
deciding, which was the most fashionable mode of 
suicide, that before this doubt was settled, another 
arose, namely, whether the reception I should meet 
with in the’ other world, would be such as to miikc 
me amends for having quitted this in such a hurry; 
and I therefore deferred to some other opportunity, 
my journey to that country from whose bourn no 
traveller returns .— This adventure having perfectly 
cured me of my matrimonial inclination, I have 
ever since led a very quiet and tolerably happy 
life, having my peace of mind disturbed by scarce 
any other doubts and uncertainties, than whether 
I shall put on my blue or my brown coat, and whe- 
ther my Sunday’s pudding shall be boiled or baked.— 
One tiling, and one only, has at times, indeed, a 
little ruffled me, but that I have now settled to my 
satisfaction, and I hope, sir, to yours also. — For it 
having some how occurred to me, that as I am 
turned of three score, and do not intend to marry, 
I may possibly leave no legitimate issue to emulate 
my virtues, and continue my name, I have deter- 
mined, therefore, to bequeath to you Mr. Loiterer, 
my whole estate, real and personal, on condition 
you take the name and arms of Doubtful, and 
promise to lay out the profits of your work in re- 
pairing the old mansion, and improving the es- 
tates. — And I do hereby assure you, on the word 
of a gentleman, that it is my most irrevocable de- 
termination (if you do not forfeit my good opinion, 
and if I do not change my mind) to make you my 
heir and sole executor; in token whereof, I assure 
you, that I am, 

Your affectionate relation, 

And humble servant, 

Daniel Doubtful. 

INCONVENIENCE OF A LEARNED WIFE. 

[From the European Magazine ] 

Sir, 

There has been a great deal of debate and much 
shedding of ink in the learned world for some time 
past, respecting the rank that women ought to hold 
in the scale of creation. Some sour old bachelors 
have thought, with Sir Anthony Absolute in the 
play, that women may be taught their letters, but 
should never learn their mischievous combina- 
tions; others, of a softer mould, have in a manner 
depressed while they exalted them, by bursting 
forth into rapturous eulogiums on their amiable 
virtues, which they would at the same time confine 
to the kitchen and nursery ; while a third sort, with 
more liberality than the one, and more boldness 
than the other, have contended that literature alone 
exalts the female character, and that every step a 
woman mounts in the ladder of learning makes her 
more eminent in excellence: 

u Victorque virum volitarc per ora.” 

Among the votaries of the third sect I beg leave 
to enrol my name. I began life with a determin- 
ation to run counter to the established usage of 
mankind, in the choice of a wife. For I sighed 
when I reflected on the slavish subjection in which 
man detains his injured helpmate, in defiance of 
reason, and in contempt of humanity; I burnt with 
all the zeal of a Don Quixote to fight the battles 
of this last and fairest work of nature, and resolved 
to show the world that I felt what I expressed, by 
drawing some deserving female from humble life; 
by providing her with books in all the learned lan- 
guages, superintending her education with scrupu- 
lous anxiety, and at a fit period leading h^rto the 
altar, crowned with the never-fading flowers of sa- 
gacity and erudition. This grand scheme 1 im- 
mediately put in practice, in the follqwing man- 
ner: 

You must know, Sir, there is a small shop oppo- 
site my study window, which professes to sell gin- 
gerbread, earthen-ware, gilt paper, peg-tops, and 


treacle. To this house of miscellaneous fame I 
had been accustomed to see a little girl come two 
or three times a week, and generally return with 
a handful of gingerbread. This did not at first 
appear very extraordinary, till I observed the gin- 
gerbread to be decorated with the letters of the al- 
phabet, which the sagacious infant devoured mere 
with her eyes than her teeth. This pleased me; 
it seemed an earnest of future literary greatness, 
and immediately determined me to gain some ac- 
quaintance with the damsel, in order to find whe- 
ther at some future period she was likely to answer 
my matrimonial speculation. In a few days I found 
out her abode, and waited on her mother, an indus- 
trious washerwoman in the neighbourhood; told 
her my tale, to which she did u seriously incline; 
and ended by requesting that she would put her 
daughter under my tuition. The old woman 
thankfully accepted the offer, assuring me that hec 
daughter was one of the * cutest girls in the whole 
street ; and having called her in, and acquainted 
her with the subject of our conference, I lmd the 
satisfaction to find that she expressed an entire 
readiness to submit to my instructions. We ac- 
cordingly departed, hand in hand. Little Plusbc 
(for so she was called) immediately entered upon 
her course of lectures with an alacrity that both 
surprised and pleased me. She learned to read 
even quicker than Madame de Genlis’s infant pro- 
digies; soon became acquainted with a large por- 
tion of English literature ; and in the course of a 
few years was mistress of the French, Italian, 
Greek, and Latin languages. 

I now considered the time as having arrived, 
which fate had fixed for ray marriage. Phoebe 
made no objection; a license was obtained; and 
Dr. Stedfast and Phoebe Morris were introduced to 
the public, by means of the morning papers, as 
husband and wife. My pleasure did not, like that 
of many others, end with the honey-moon, but re- 
ceived a daily accession of delight ; for surely no 
woman, since the time of Queen Elizabeth, was 
ever possessed of such rare and valuable virtues. 
The common failings of common women were un- 
known to Phoebe; her lofty mind 44 towered above 
her sex,” and displayed such a collection of singu- 
lar endowments, as, conscious as I am of my ina* 
bility properly to display, I cannot resist the temp- 
tation of endeavouring to describe. 

The first talent on which my wife piqued her- 
self, was high spirit. The tame acquiescence of 
Mrs. Shandy she utterly despised, and indeed gave 
numerous and forcible proofs of the contrary ex- 
treme. For instance, she spoilt me a famous edi- 
tion of Pope’s Works, by throwing a volume into 
the fire, in which the author had stigmatized some 
lady in these words: 44 No ass more meek, no ass 
more obstinate.” She next tore the cover from 
a volume of Swift’s Letters, because he called her 
sex a race hardly above monkies. Her third 
stretch of prerogative was displayed by throwing 
Congreve’s Plays out of the window, because ii| 
one of them he had declared, 

” That women are like tricks by slight of hand, 

“ Which to admire wc should not understand.” 


Nay, she proceeded so far as to send an elegant 
edition of Orlando Furioso to the pastry-cook, be- 
cause Ariosto expressed a wish that Angelica had 
fallen a sacrifice to the frenzy of Orlando ; and ac- 
tually banished poor Virgil from the house, because 
he had given her sex a neuter gender, and inveigh- 
ed against them as 44 varium et mutabile.” These 
diminutions of my library, only served to increase 
my admiration for my wife, as I considered them 
fresh proofs of that independent spirit which is so 
necessary to enable a woman to bear up against 
our encroaching sex, and is so rare to be met with 
in our squeamish days. 

The next quality in my catalogue, for which I 
have to cpmplimeut my Phoebe, is her contempt 
of dress. It is a notorious fact, th^t ma&v woipefl 
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ruin their husbands merely in silk, lace, and mus- 
lin. My spouse is so far from running into extra- 
vagance in these articles, that I verily believe she 
has not two yards of either in her possession. Her 
general dress is a linen robe, floating loosely about, 
and fastened at the breast with a Roman fibula. 
In this robe, and an old pair of sandals, she is ac- 
customed to wander through the woods, or by file 
side of some purling stream, with all the solemnity 
of an ancient sage. 

The third virtue which Phoebe boasts is chastity. 
This you will acknowledge is no bad quality in a 
wife. With what rapture have I heard her read 
Ariosto’s account of ancient Amazons, and Hay- 
ley’s Dissertation on the ancient Maidens of this 
country ! She has completely cleared my house of 
every female with a tolerable countenance, that 1 
may be kept out of temptation, iusomuch that 1 
may challenge the whole county to produce such 
a race of scarecrows. I haVe already told of the 
ravages she has made in my library; but I forgot 
to mention, that she has insisted on my parting 
with a volume of Greek Poems, because there was 
a small portion of contraband goods on board, 
which was no other than that famous Ode of Sa- 
pho, beginning 

foot xufof Stolen, 

merely because the expressions were not recon- 
cilable to her ideas of decorum. 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to give you a 
faint sketch of the numerous virtues of my Phoebe ; 
owing, no doubt, to the learned education I have 
bestowed uponlher. Her particular traits of cha- 
racter, her impromptus, bon mots, See. 1 shall leave 
to some future and more able biographer to des- 
cribe. But candour obliges me to confess that 
this blaze of excellence does not seem quite con- 
genial to the feelings of those who frequent my 
house. The majority of my acquaintance, not 
being men of very profound erudition, endeavour 
as much as they can to keep out of her way ; for 
she has an odd custom of putting questions which 
their capacities are not always equal to answering. 
She once frightened Mr. Simper, the dancing 
clergyman, from my table, by some inquiry rela- 
tive to the plusqukm perfectum of a Greek verb; 
and no longer ago than yesterday, while Sam 
Sweetwort, the brewer, was entertaining the com- 
pany with a description of his phxton and four, 
Phoebe stopt him short in the middle of his 
harangue by the following lines from Ovid : 

Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, a urea summae 
Curvmtura rotae; radiorum argeuteus ordo. 

Fer juga chrysolithi, posiueque ex erdine gemma 
Clara repercusso reddebaot luniina Phcebo. 

Such, Sir, are the various advantages, to be de- 
rived from marrying a learned woman, advantages 
which none but a philosopher can properly esti- 
mate, and which none but a philosopher should 
endeavour to secure. For it might possibly hap- 
pen, that a roan of confined education would not, 
for the sake of distant and speculative advantages, 
willingly forego the common routine ofdomestic 
comfort. Such a man might think his wife better 
employed in making custards than in making syl- 
logisms; in pickling cucumbers than in extracting 
the square root. He might allow a woman a 
proper degree of spirit, without wishing to tear 
her husband’s books, or box his ears; and, if he 
were extremely precise, might assert the possi- 
bility of preserving her reputation for chastity, 
without banishing her husband a mensa et thoro . 

1 am, fee. 

Gabriel Stedfast. 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

FROM ME SHOP OF MESSRS. COLOR ARD SPONDEE. 

1 lately listened to the conversation of two of 
my city lricuds, wiio were indulging some roman- ' 



tic reveries, respecting the ease of a Farmer’s life, j 
and the profits of husbandry. These gentlemen, 
although both were established in a lucrative pro- 
fession, were eager for an immediate migration to 
fields and fountains, and were positive that gold 
might be gathered from every haycock, and that 
Tranquillity had no more favourite residence than 
in the woods of Genessee, or on the banks of Mo- 
hawk river. I listened to their raptures with a 
smile of incredulity, for as I had actually lived 
many years in the country, I knew the fallacy of 
these extravagant rural speculations. The story 
of Dr. Shifler in the Idler tells the whole truth, 
and after the perusal of the following remarks by 
a writer of admirable sense and forcible expres- 
sion, perhaps the dream of rural riches will vanish 
away. 

“ The pleasures of rural life form one of the 
common places of the poets, and they have adorned 
it with the richest colours of description. He who 
believes their representations will deem nothing 
more conducive to his happiness than to fly to the 
remotest wilds, to forests dark with shades, to ri- 
vulets gliding over pebbles, to plains clothed with 
verdure, covered with flocks, and resounding with 
the shepherd’s pipe. That pastoral poets should 
indulge in such luxuriant descriptions is not won- 
derful ; but even Horace, the man of the world, 
and the poet of common sense, has, in some pas- 
sages, yielded to the delusion, and endeavoured 
to extend it.” 

The employments of agriculture and the life of 
the husbandman have also been described by the 
poets, to use the language of Addison on another 
occasion as, 

Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight. 

Under these two prepossessions, the one in fa- 
vour of rural felicity, and the other of the joys of 
farming ; the man of business in town, whether 
professional, or commercial, has toiled for gain 
with the hope of retiring into the country in mid- 
dle, or declining life ; which he indulges with no 
less ardour, than if he were going into Elysium on 
the day of his long wished for retreat. 

But the blaze, which imagination kindled has 
been extinguished on approaching it ; the vision 
of happiness has vanished, like a dream, on has- 
tening to its actual enjoyment. 

It is natural to inquire into the cause of the dis- 
appointment. Rural delights are certainly great ; 
though exaggerated by the poet’s fancy. Kuial 
employments are certainly natuml. amusing, and 
healthy; though extolled too highly when repre- 
sented as furnishing delight, unalloyed with vexa- 
tion. 

Persons, who retire to rural life, raise their ex- 
pectations too high above the pitch, which human 
enjoyments are ever found to attain. A golden 
age, when the earth brought forth her fruits with 
spontaneous exuberance, must be revived to satisfy 
the ideas of felicity, which they have connected 
with the operations of agriculture. Success in 
farming, and without success there can be no 
pleasure in it, depends on the labours ot those, who 
are commonly unwilling to labour hard for a gen- 
tleman, and who, under the appearance of rustic 
simplicity, conceal a low curning scarcely compa- 
tible with honesty. The defective work, the exor- 
bitant demands, the discontented dispositions of 
these soon give a very different idea of rural swains, 
herds, and shepherds, than was received from the 
poets. These alone are able to convince him of 
his error, who retires to a farm as to an occupation 
of uninterrupted tranquillity. Though his circum- 
stances should be such as cannot be affected by any 
of their injurious treatment, yet his temper will 
probably be tried by their perverse behaviour; he 
may not be deeply wounded, but his east will be 
effectually destroyed for a time, though lie should 
be only scratched by a bramble, or pricked by a 
thorn. 


Inclement weathet and unfavourable seasons 
combining with improper management, render the 
produce of the farm, after great expense, and no 
little solicitude, scanty and ill-conditioned. The 
object in a lucrative view is perhaps mconsidera* 
Lie ; but disappointment even in trifles, when tbo 
heart is set upon them is bi* ter. Thorns and brU 
a is, thistles and nettles are the crop, where wheat 
was cultivated, or where figs and grapes were ex- 
pected. Instead of seeing lands laughing with cent,' 
the disappointed gentleman farmer hangs, in # 
pensive posture, over the gate of the field, that 
smiles as it were in mockery with the red poppy*, 
the blue bugloss, the yellow charlock, the white* 
bearbind, the silky mallow, and the feather topped 
dandelion. 

If he delights in a garden there are also vex*> 
tions will spring up among the choicest fruits and 
flowers. See yonder wall most beautifully covered 
with peaches that blush like the cheeks of Hebe and 
Maria. He has chosen the tree with the nicest 
judgment, trained them with incessant care, and 
now they are ripe, and to-morrow the finest shall 
be culled, for it is Maria's birth- day. To-morrow’s 
sun arises, and lo ! the wall is stripped. Some 
caitiff, ot the midnight hour, plucked them all with 
unrelenting hand, and by this time they are safe 
in the market. 

He delights in poultry; he feeds the chickene 
and the ducklings with his own hand. He choose* 
the most beautifiil in plumage, the largest in size, 
the finest for the table. But that varlet, Bernard, 
has stolen them all, but a few that were shut up in 
a coop to be fattened for newyear’s day. Theses 
however, he preserves; but, upon computing (he 
expense, he finds that he might have boughtthem 
much fatter and finer eft master Hodge the farmer's* 
at half the expense. 

He fattens his own hogs, and every bit of pork 
stands him in double the money he could buy it 
for at the butchers. He keeps a dairy, but the 
cows die with disease, the calves are still-Lorn, the 
butter runcid for want of care, and the milk soon 
Hodge would supply his table with every article^ 
cent, per cent, cheaper than he can make it at heme, 
and without the least trouble, or hazard of a bad 
commodity. 

Fortunately for the crows and dogs, he keeps a 
little flo. k of sheep with the prettiest musical btlhi 
ever heard in the country. But tor want of skill 
and care in the management, half of them die of 
the rot, or are worried to death by curs. Those* 
which he kills, furnish his table with an inferior 
mutton, as dear as venison. 

He brews his own beer, presses his own cidei> 
and bakes his own bread; but three times out of 
four the beer is bitter, the cider vapid, and the 
bread, luckily for the pigs, heavy. 

Thus disappointed, he is ready to exclaim with 
sighs, 

Vitae me reddc priori. Horace. 

and looks back with regret on the ease, plenty 
liberty, and sociableness of the city, which he once 
detested. 

But I do not mean that a conclusion should be 
drawn that the country and rural employments, 
are not able to furnish much pleasure. My wish 
is to convince persons, who retire into the country 
late in life, for • ease only, that they must not raise 
their expectations of rural happiness too high; 
and that in pursuit of ease they ought not to en« 
gage in farming to any great extent, because it is 
an employment full of anxiety and care, subject to 
much disappointment, and as little adapted to 
procure ease as the commerce of the busy trader, 
the employments oi the statesman, the lawyer or 
the physician. He, who wishes in retii intent to 
enjoy all the tranquillity, which the country nm 


* »..Ut in otia tuta reccdant. ‘ Horace. 
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afford should rather be a spectator, than a sharer 
in the employments of agriculture ; and be satis- 
fied with inhaling the sweet air and viewing the 
delightful scenes of the country, without troubling 
himself, unless he is skilled in husbandry, to raise 
and produce those necessary commodities of life, 
which he may purchase at the market cheaper 
and better, without ait}* anxiety. 

In the progress of my evening studies, I affect 
variety both for my own amusement, and the gra- 
tification of my readers. I hurry from this book 
to 'tother; from prose to poetry, and mingle both 
in my medley collection upon a plan similar to 
that of the purveyors of a dessert, who take care 
to furnish grapes and pears, and provoke the fickle 
palate with piquant ginger, or sooth it with bland 
almonds and the luscious fig. Moore's Anacreon 
presents the following, which is as sweet and fair, 
a* the lovely flower it celebrates. 

THE ROSE. 

While we invoke the wreathed Spring, 

Resplendent Rose! to thee we’ll sing.... 

Resplendent Rose! the flower of flowers. 

Whose breath perfumes Olympus' bowers; 

Whose virgin blush, of chastened dye. 

Enchants so much our mortal eye. 

When pleasure’s bloomy season glows. 

The graces love to twine the Rose; 

The Rose is warm, Dione’s bliss, 

And Bushes like Dione's kiss 1 
Oft has the poet’s magic tongue 
The Rose's fair luxuriance sung; 

And long the muses, heavenly maids. 

Have rear’d it in their tuneful shades. 

When, at the early glance of mom, 

It sleeps upon the glittering thorn. 

Tit sweet to dare the tangled fence, 

And cull the timid flowrei thence, 

And wipe, with tender hand, away. 

The tears that on its blushes lay ! 

*Tia sweet to hold the infant stems 
Yet dropping with Aurora’s gems, 

. And fresh inhale the spicy sighs, 

That from the weeping buds arise. 

When revel reigns, when mirth is high. 

And Bacchus beams in every eye, 

Our rosy fillets scent exhale, 

And fill with balm the fainting gale! 

When morning paints the orient skies, 

Her fingers burn with roseate dies; 

The nymphs display the Rose’s charms, 

It mantles o'er their graceful arms ; 

Through Cytherea's form it glows, 

And mingles with the living snows. 

The Rose distils a healing halm, 

The beating pulse of pain to calm; 

Preserves the cold inured clay, 

And mocks the vestige of decav; 

And when, at length, in pale decline, 

Its fiorid beauties fade and pine, 

Sweet, as in >outh, its balm> breath 
Dt Buses odour even in death! 

Oh! whence could such a plant have sprung » 
Attend.. ..for thus the tale is sung. 

When, humid from the silvery stream, 

EtTu'ing beauty's warmest beam, 

Venus appear'd, in flushing hues, 

Mellow’d by Ocean's briny tie *».... 

When, in the starry courts above. 

The pregnant brain of mighty Jove 
Disclos'd the nymph of azure glance.... 

The nymph who shakes <he martial lance! 

Then, then in strange event iul hour. 

The earth produced an infant Hower, 

Which sprung, with blushing tinctures drest, 

And wanton'd o’er i:s patent's breast. 

The gods beheld this brilliant birth, 

And hail’d the Hose ...the boon oj earth f 
With nectar drops, a ruby tide, 

The sweetly-orient buds they dyed. 

And bade them bloom, the Howers divine 
Of hun who sheds the teeming wine; 

, And bade them, oh the spangled thorn 
Expand their bosoms to the inorn ! 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Robert Burton, brother to the Leicestershire 
antiquary, is noted as the a i 

book, the 44 Anatomy of l ien : . ;iy. ii 


bom at Lindley in 1576, and studied for the chutfch, 
first at Brazen-nose-college, then at Christ-church, 
Oxford. In 1 6 1 6 he Was presented to the vicarage 
of St. Thomas in Oxford, and he had also the rec- 
tory of Segravc in Leicestershire, both which pre- 
ferments he held till his death. He was a close 
and general student, addicted to judicial astrology, 
and well versed in all the sliool learning of the 
times. He was a man of great integrity and be- 
nevolence, but of a humorous and melancholic 
temper, which gave an oddity to his conduct. 
When in his melancholy fits, nothing would divert 
him but going to listen to the ribaldry of the barge- 
men, at which he would burst into loud peals of 
laughter. At other times he was one of the most 
facetious companions in the university. It was to 
soothe his melancholic disposition that he com- 
posed his 44 Anatomy of Melancholy," a singular 
work, treating on the causes, effects, and cure of 
that morbid affection, chiefly by quotations from 
all the authors of antiquity, which abound in every 
page, and are thinly interspersed with thoughts of 
his own.' These, however, are often very striking, 
and display much depth and originality of reflec- 
tion. The work was first printed in quarto, and 
afterwards went through several editions in folio, 
to the great emolument of the bookseller. It is 
now become very scarce, having been recalled to 
notice by an ingenious essay of Dr. Ferrier of 
Manchester, who, in detecting many other plagi- 
arisms of the celebrated Sterne, has pointed out 
various passages copied verbatim from Burton. 
The author was not cured by his own remedy. 
He died at Christ-church in 1639, and the follow- 
ing inscription of his own writing was put upon 
his monument : 44 Paucis notus, paucioribus igno- 
tus, hie jacet Democritus junior, cui vitam dedit 
& mortem melancholia:" (Known to few, unknown 
to fewer, here lies Democritus, junior, to whom 
melancholy gave life and death.) 

LEVITY. 

THE ART OF L ACON ICOG R A PH Y. 

[From the Freeman's Magazine.] 

In Gulliver’s Travels we find an account of a peo- 
ple, or a sect of wise and economical men, who 
knowing what a precious thing breath is, and how 
frequently it is wasted on trifles, carry about with 
; them a number of things, by means of which they 
make their sentiments known without the trouble 
i and fatigue which attend speech. I am about to 
I trouble you with some memorials of a friend of 
; mine, whose economy extends principally to writ- 
ing; and although I believe he can converse as 
volubly and as much to the purpose as most men, 
yet preserves, in all his letters, the most inflexible 
adherence to that kind of writing which is denomin- 
ated the laconic . 

As we live separated by some hundred miles, 
we have no opportunity of conferrence, unless by 
letter; and my esteem for him is such, that I am 
always glad to receive the smallest scrap from his 
pen: happy it is for me that I am so; for I assure 
you, sir, 1 never receive any thing but the smallest 
scraps from him; all my endeavours to draw from 
him a long letter have hitherto been in vain; 
twenty of his epistles would not make up the sum 
of a common letter of business : and so very saving 
is he of his ink (for he sends paper enough), that 
I very rarely can get a dear sir from him, and yet 
he thinks I am so well acquainted with his hand, 
tli.it he hardly ever signs his name. As to the place 
of abode, or the day of the month, or even the month 
and year, these are things left entirely to my con- 
jecture. 

I once had an idea that my friend had taken the 
alarm at the too common practice of printing con- 
| fid ntial lexers after the death of a great man, stnd 
] that he was determined no person should have it 


in his power to serve him so ; but when I consider 
tiis modesty, and that lie thinks much less of him- 
self than other people do who know him, I am sa- 
tisfied that my conjecture is not just; and that with 
every talent for easy and elegant epistolary corres- 
pondence, he would be the only man hurt at the 
publication of his letters in any shape. As I told 
you before, however, he puts this quite out of my 
power; for were I disposed to publish such as I am 
possessed of, five hundred of them would not fill up 
the space of a shilling pamphlet ; and, what is more, 
the want of date and subscription would lay me open 
to a flat denial of authenticity from any of Tiis 
friends. Since your Magazine appeared, I have 
told him again and again that I would send you 
some of his letters, but he gave neither consent 
nor dissent ; and I am determined to try the expe- 
riment, and perhaps draw from him eight or ten 
lines in answer, which will be an acquisition of no 
small moment. 

While I am writing to you, sir, I have received 
a letter from him. A sister of mine who lives in 
his neighbourhood, being near her time, as it is 
called, and my correspondent being very intimate 
in the family, l asked him to write me an account 
of her health, or whether delivered ; in truth, I was 
here choosing one of two evils, for her husband is 
as laconic as my friend. The letter I received 
contains the following twelve words, and no more. 

44 All tight asjety hut very weary, and looking out 
for land.” 

No signature, and no date; and a wonder it is' 
that he took the trouble to address it to me. Many 
instances could I give of this provoking lacomcism , ' 
but I shall confine myself to two or three, presum- 
ing they will be sufficient. 

My friend possesses a considerable sum in the 
bank, and I am employed by him as attorney, to 
receive dividends, or sell, if need be. I wrote him 
on the approach of a rupture with Spain, as many 
[ conceived that the stocks would fall, and were sell- 
ing oiR their money ; the answer was, 

44 Dear Sir , 

44 Sell if you think proper , but not all.” 

The appearance of Dear Sir was novel, but so 
much was yet left to my judgment by the not ally 
that I was obliged to request he would let me know 
how much — and the answer was, 

44 I will consider of it. 

44 Tours sincerely , Ifc.” 

And here that affair ended, as he has never since 
considered any thing farther. A very great riot 
having lately taken place in the town where he 
lives, 1 wrote to him for the particulars, without 
ever reflecting that he was the last man in the 
world l could expect such information from. The 
following is a literal copy of his epistle: 

44 All quiet nowy and no great mischief done.” 

The only other instance of his brevity, with 
which I shall trouble you, occurred on the death 
of an uncle: on this melancholy occasion he sent 
me an official notice, as follows: 

44 Squaretoes is gone— Inrush your black cloathes— 
but he has left you nothing.” 

Had not a newspaper at the same time informed 
me of the death of this gentleman, I should have 
been very much puzzled to know who was meant 
by Squaretoes ! But thus it is, sir, that I am treat- 
ed, in return for whole sheets of paper, closely 
written, and which, 1 am told, he is very impatient 
to receive. — I hope you will insert this in your 
next number; for if any thing can draw a letter 
from him, that will — and if the scheme succeeds, 
you may depend on my most grateful acknow- 
ledgements. 

I am, sir, yours, 

T. Bw . 
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THE PORT POLIO; 


CRB COMFORTS OF A CLUB, 

Sir, 

I ha re read in Tavernier, or some other travel- 
ler, of an English merchant who was cured of an 
inveterate gout by a severe bastinado, prescribed 
by a Turkish chiaus in his return to Constantino- 
ple with the head of an unfortunate bashaw. It 
was, doubtless, a severe remedy, and not very 
Easily administered; but it proved 90 effectual, 
that the patient never failed, during the remainder 
of his life, to drink every day to the health of his 
Mussulman physician. Though I never under- 
went such a painful application, I myseH* have been 
cured of a bad habit by a very unpalatable medi- 
cine ; to use the phrase of Shakspeare, a certain 
person gave me the bastinado with his tongue. 

, You must know, I am a middle-aged man in 
good circumstances, arising from the profits of a 
creditable profession, which I have exercised for 
many years with equal industry and circumspec- 
tion. At the age of twenty-six 1 married the daugh- 
ter of an eminent apothecary, with whom I received 
a comfortable addition to my fortune. The honey 
moon was scarce over, when we mutually found 
ourselves mismatched. She had been educated in 
notions of pleasure; and 1 had flattered myself that 
she would be contented with domestic enjoyments, 
and place among that number the care of her family: 
for my own part, I had been used to relax myself 
In the evening from the fatigues of the day, among a 
club of honest neighbours, who had been long ac- 
quainted with one another. The conversation was 
sometimes enlivened by quaint sallies and sly re- 
partees; but politics formed the great topic, by 
which our attention was attracted like the needle 
by the pole ; on this subject 1 had the vanity to think 
I was looked upon as a kind of oracle by the society. 
I had carefully perused the Universal History, 
together with the Political State of Europe, and 
pored over maps, until I knew, ad unguem , the si- 
tuation of all the capital cities in Christendom. 
This branch of learning was of great consequence 
€0 the members of our club, who were generally 
so little acquainted with geography, that I have 
known them mistake the Danube for a river of Asia, 
and Turin for the metropolis of Tuscany. I ac- 
quired some reputation by describing the course 
of the Ohio in the beginning of our American 
troubles; and I filled the whole club with astonish- 
ment, by setting to rights one of the members who 
talked of crossing the sea to Scotland. During a 
suspension of foreign intelligence, we sported in 
puns, conundrums, and merry conceits; we would 
venture to be inoffensively waggish in bantering 
•ach other: we sometimes retailed extempore 
witticisms, which, between friends, we had studied 
through the day ; and we indulged one or two senior 
members in their propensity to record the adven- 
tures of their youth. In a word, we constituted 
•ne of the most peaceful and best affected commu- 
nities in this great! metropolis. 

. But the comforts of this and all other club con- 
versations, were in a little time destroyed by a stran- 
ger, whom one of the members introduced into our 
society; he was a speculative physician, who had 
made his fortune by marrying a wealthy widow, 
npw happily in her grave. The essence of all the 
disputants, gossips, and attornies of three centuries 
seemed to enter into the composition of this son of 
jEsculapius ; his tongue rode at full gallop like a 
country man-midwife; his voice was loud, flat, 
and monotonous, like the clack of a mill, or rather 
like the sound produced by a couple of flails on a 
bam floor— our ears were threshed most unmerci- 
fully; we supposed he was an adept in all the arts 
depending upon medicine, and a politician of 
course by the courtesy of England; but all sub- 
jects were alike to this qniversalist, from the most 
sublime metaphysics to the mystery of pin-mak- 


ing: he disputed with every one of us on our 
several professions, and silenced us all in our turns: 
not that he was master of every theme on which 
lie pretended to expatiate; on the contrary, we 
soon discovered him to be superficial and mis- 
informed in divers articles, and attempted to re- 
fute what he had advanced, by breaking out into 
divers expressions of dissent, such as, “ But, pray 
sir”— “ 1 beg your pardon, sir’* — “ Give me 
leave, sir” — “ I will venture to say you are misin- 
formed in that particular,” and other civil checks of 
the same nature; but they had no effect upon this 
hard mouthed courser, except that of stimulating 
him to proceed with redoubled velocity. He seem- 
ed both deaf and blind to the remonstrances and 
chagrin of the company; but dashed through thick 
and thin, as if he had undertaken to harangue by 
inch of candle. We were so everborne by the 
tide of his loquacity, that we sat for three succes- 
sive evenings half petrified with astonishment and 
vexation. Sometimes we were cheered with a. 
glimpse of hope that this torrent would soon ex- 
haust itself; but, alas! we found him a perennial 
source of noise and disputation. I could not help 
repeating with Horace, 


41 Rusticus tx pec tat dumdefluat arrmis; at ille 
'* Labitur et labetur in onine volubilis *vum.” 

The most provoking circumstance of this nuisance 
was, that he did not speak either for the entertain- 
ment or information of the company; he had no 
other view but that of displaying his own superi- 
ority in point of understanding; his aim was to 
puzzle, to perplex, and to triumph; and, by way 
of manifesting his wit, he extracted a wretched 
quibble from every hint, motion, or gesticulation 
of the society. Overhearing one of the members 
summing up the reckoning, he denied that five and 
three made eight, and undertook to prove the con- 
trary by mathematical demonstration. When I 
called for a bowl of punch, he affirmed there was 
no such thing in nature; that bowls were made of 
porcelain, earthen-waie, wood or metals; but they 
could not be mad of punch, which was a liquid— 
ergo , I had confounded the majus with the minus ; 
for, omne majus in se aontinet minus • An honest 
gentleman, who sat by the fire, having burned his 
fingers with a hot poker, the doctor assured him 
the accident was altogether an illusion; that fire 
did not bum, and that he could not feel pain, which 
was not a substance, but a mode: ergo , not cogniza- 
ble by the sense of touching. 

As we were naturally quiet and pacific, and, in 
truth, overawed by the enormous size of his pugi- 
listic member, as well as by his profound skill in 
the art of man-slaying, which he did not fail to 
promulgate, we patiently submitted to the scourge 
of his impertinence: praying heartily that he might 
succeed so far in his profession as to become a 
practising doctor. Sometimes we enjoyed an in- 
termission for half an evening, congratulating our- 
selves upon the deliverance, and began to resume 
our old channel of conversation, when all of a sud- 
den he would appear like the Gorgon’s head.... 
then every countenance fell, and every tongue was 
silent : his organ forthwith began to play, and no- 
thing was heard but his eternal clapper. It was 
no discourse which he uttered, but a kind of talka - 
tion (if I may be allowed the expression,) more 
dissonant and disagreeable than the glass alarm- 
bell of a wooden clock, that should ring twenty- 
four hours without intet mission. To support our- 
selves under this perpetual annoyance, we had re- 
course to an extraordinary pint, and smoaktd a 
double portion of tobacco; but these expedients, 
instead of diminishing, served only to increase the 
effect of his clamour. Our tempers were gradu- 
ally soured 5 we grew peevish tq every body, but 
particularly sullen and morose to the doctor, who, 
far from perceiving the cause of our disgust, be- 
lieved himself the object of qur esteem and admi- , 


ration ; he was too much engrossed by Ms own 
impertinence to observe the humours of other intru 
For ihree long months did we bear this dreadful 
visitation 5 at length the oldest member, who was 
indeed the nest-egg, died, and the other individuals 
began to drop oft. Nothing could be more di&jt- 
greeble than the situation to which I was now re- 
duced. I was engaged in fatiguing business all 
day, out of humour all the evening, went home 
extremely ruffled, with the headach, heartbusn, 
and hiccup, and ruminated till morning on my fo. 
mily discomforts. Upon recollecting all these 
circumstances, I pitied my condition, and compa* 
sion was soon changed into contempt. This roused, 
my pride and resolution ; I determined to turnover 
a new leaf, and recover the importance I had iosU 
I with great difficulty discontinued my attendance? 
at the club, and my absence contributed in d great 
measure to its dissolution. The doctor was in a 
little time obliged to harangue to empty chair*, 
and the landlord became a bankrupt. • 

Thus was I delivered from the worst of plagues, 
an impertinent and talkative companion. I have 
now bid adieu to clubs, and am grown a (amity 
man ; I see myself beloved by my children, revered 
by my servants, and respected by my neighbours. 
I find my expenses considerably lessened, my eco- 
nomy improved, my fortune and credit augmented; 
and in the fulness of my enjoyment, I cannot help 
drinking to the health of the loquacious doctor, who 
is likely to perform much more important cures 
with his tongue, than ever he will be able to effect 
by his prescriptions. , - 1 < , 

If you think Mr. Editor, that these hints mty 
be serviceable to others labouring under the dis- 
temper of which I am so happily cured, you may 
freely communicate them to the public by the chan- 
nel of your Magazine, which has beeu the source 
of much amusement to, . 

Sir>your very humble servant, y - - . * 

MlSOLAtT** - 

DRAMA. ' 

A new Comedy, entitled Lovers' 
lately performed on Drury -Lane theatre* 
first time. The following are the principal < 
te,s: 

Lord Rerville . *' 

General Wi/dmore 
Major Manford 
Jack Worthington 
Mr. Mapletop 
Timothy Mapletop 
David 

Lady Caroline 
Fanny Five re 
Mr e. Mapletop 

The fickleness of lovers’ resolutions is the 1 
jeet upon which the piece is grounded, and hence* 
it derives its name. The scene opens with Lori- 
Rerville soliciting a renewal of that love w hich he 
had once interrupted between badyt Caroline , hi sj 
daughter, and her lover Major Manford . Thepridffl 
of the injured officer triumphs over all the weaknewS 
of his heaxt, though assailed by the entreaties dMP 
her father, the threatened violence of Gencrdy 
Wiidmorc , her uncle, and the still more powerful i 
influence of Miss Rivers , an amiable young lady 1 
under Major Manford' s protectibn, all actlhg in ! 
concert to effect a reconciliation. His determio-^ 
ation appears now fixed; but it soon changes.* 
A sight of Lady Caroline , and the belief that his 
unkindness would endanger her life* overcome his 
resolution, awake all his former tenderness, and . 
lead the way to their union. In the progress of J 
this piece, so long as the lover’s pride remains tin- ’ 
shaken, there is no great deficiency of interest. 

It is conducted according to the rules of chaste ; 
and legitimate comedy ; the sentiment js happily^ 
diversified with honour, friendship, coiirage, aria | 
parental solicitude, conveyed in 


Mr. Wrooghtoma 
Mr. R. Ptlfierjiyi 
Mr. Pop 
Mr. Bannister. 

Mr. Dawion. ? 

Mr. Suett. * 

Mr. WaihejJ/, 

Mrs. Pope-foT 
Mrs. Youngs , t 
Mrs Sparks, 
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fected language, and wrought up with so much 
judgment as to excite a considerable degree of at- 
tention. Farther than this point, however, we can- 
not extend our praise. The first interview with 
Lady Caroline divests the lover, whom we admired 
as a brave soldier, slighted for his poverty, though 
rich in honour, of all his interest, and cloathes him 
in more than woman’s weakness. The sight of a. 
hero, who had fought and bled upon the sands of 
Egypt fainting from excess of feeling in the pre- 
sence of his mistress, and supported by two deli- 
cate females, excited universal laughter. Nothing 
is so ludicrous as delicacy, when pushed beyond 
its limits. Into this fault the author fell, so early 
as the middle of the third act; and as it con- 
tinued in a greater or less proportion to the end; so 
the effect and impression of the last half of the 
piece were exactly what the most successful farce 
might be expected to produce. There appeared 
to be a falling off in the latter scenes, even in the 
language, which was marked in many passages 
with common place and inelegant expressions. 

It is much to be lamented, that a comedy, evi- 
dently intended to be a legitimate one, independ- 
ent of Jill meretricious ornament or trickery, 
should be so defective in its essential points. As 
to plot, it has none. It exhibits a number of cha- 
racters but they form no combination. As grave 
or gay they may serve as contrasts to each Other; 
but their interests are not mixed so as to promote 
or obstruct the catastrophe, or constitute a con- 
nected whole; Miss Rivers is an interesting and - 
accomplished girl, and Jack Worthington is an ho-> 
nest, good hearted, illiterate Kentish yeoman; but 
the union of two persons so unlike, gives no plea- 
sure to the audience. The family of the Mapletops\ 
are also mere matter of embellishment, to fill up 
the scene, particularly Tirmaf Ay, a man milliner,!] 
introduced merely as a butt for some feeble wit : ’ 
directed against that effiminate set of tradesmen. 
It is unnecessary to pursue farther a subject that 
is not likely, from its reception, to draw the 
public attention a second time. It is said to 
be the production of Mr. Cumberland; but, though 
there are some marks of his pen in the delineation 
of the characters, it is so much beneath his muse, 
we wish to doubt the report. Thp Prologue spoken 
by Mr. Raymond, and the Epilogue by Mrs. Young, t 
were, like the play, vapid and insipid. 

The house overflowed at an early hour. Mr. 
Bannister attempted to announce a second repre- 
sentation, but without success. The disappoint* ! 
vnent cannot be attributed to the performers. Mr. ! 
and Mrs. Pope, the hero and heroine of the piqce, 
indeed all the performers without exception, ex- 1 
erted themselves with zeal, and rendered it ample 
justice. Mrs. Spark's part is of little compass, 
but that little was filled with merit. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

A Votive Ode to Philadelphia beauty, is worthy 
mf its theme. Our opinion of the sex is as liberal 
as that of our captivated correspondent. 

Still reign at will, victorious fair, 

In British, or Columbian air! 

Still with each envying flower adorn 
Tour tresses, radiant as |he morn; 

$i»il let each Asiatic d>e 

Rich tints for your gay rpbefc supply; ! f 
Still through the dancer's labyrinth float 
And swell the sweetly lengthened note; ■ 

And when charm'd circles round you clow 
Of rhyming bards, and smiling beaus, 

Whilst all with eager lotflcs contend 
Tbeir wit or worth to recommend, 

Still let your nyld, yet piercing eyes 
Impartially adjudge the prize. 

~ IV!." is advised to write for thfe -Port Folio, 
n the absence of her Satire, more clubs than one 
squire the wholesomeness of ad vice, and, perhaps, 
ao dx&cJpliue oi repreofi 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS, 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

There are in the city of Paris, four hundred and 
fifty-five booksellers, three hundred and forty book- 
printers, one hundred and thirty-eight master book- 
binders, forty-one stichers, three hundred and 
twenty-seven engravers, eighty-five copperplate 
printers, forty-nine printsellers, and seventy-one 
shops for retailing old books. The newspapers of 
Paris are not so many as before the consular go- 
vernment, thefollowingare the numbers published 


daily of the following papers: 

Moniteur, (official paper) - 90, §00 

Journal des Defenseurs, (demi-off) 10,000 
Journal de Paris, - 16,000 

Publiciste, - - - U,000 

Journal des Debates, - - 12,000 

Clef du Cabinet, - - - 6,000 


The other papers, such as the old court paper, 
called Gazette de France, and the Journal du Com- 
merce, Le Citoyen Francaise, Journal du Soir, See- 1 
from five to two thousand. One paper exclusively 
devoted to advertisements, called Les Petits Affi- 1 
ches, prints thirty thousand daily! 

We lately copied from the British Critic, a brief 
review of the sermons of Dr. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, one of the most eloquent of the American 
divines. In the London Review, for August 1801, 
we find the following criticism; which is still more 
favourable. 

From the Ixmdon Review for Juguet 1801. 

“ SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, BY SAMUEL STAN- 
HOPE SMITH, D. D. Pit E9I DENT OP THE COLLEGE OF 

NRW-JERSEY, IN AMERICA. ’* 

It is justly observed by the author, that no spe- 
cies of composition is more difficult than that be- 
fore us, to execute well ; so as at once to edify and 
please, to give the grace of novelty to old and trite 
truths, and to add the decent and lawful embellish- 
ments of art to the simplicity of the gospel. Ar- 
duous as the task is we think the preacher has 
succeeded. His models appear to be the French 
divines who flourished at the close of the last and 
commencement of the present century ; and par- 
ticularly Masillon. The language has energy 
without enthusiasm, and force without bom 
bast : it is correct and perspicuous, elegant and 
impressive, and seems well calculated to alarm and 
convince the obstinate and careless. The subjects 
are. ...the causes of infidelity...The dangers of plea- 
sure....The rich man and Lazarus....The penitent 
woman at the feet of Jesus.. ..Industry ....The Lord's 
supper a memorial of Christ.*..The united influ- 
ence of reflection and sacred reading in cultivating 
and purifying the morals....The forgiveness ofinju- 
ries....The pleasures of religion. ...Secret faults.... 
Public vices... .Death. ...The last judgment....Anu 
the happinessof good men in a future state. , 

The author professes to have studied to unite the 
simplicity Which becomes the pulpit, with a portion 
of that elegance which is now so loudly demanded 
in every kind of writing, and, with the variety of 
his subjects to have adopted a correspondent va- 
riety of style. 

In a coffee-house, in London, the following hint 
was once stuck up by a witty wag. “ Gentlemen, 
learning to spell , are requested to use yesterday's 
papers.'* ; 

My Lord Bacon very finely observes that this 
same truthisa naked and open daylight that doth not 
shew the masques, and mummeries, and triumphs 
of the world half so stately and daintily as candle- 
light." 

The tribe of vulgar politicians, says Edmund 
Burke, are the loXvtsl of our species. There is no 
trade so vile and mechanical , as government in their 
hands. Virtue is not their habits. They are out of 


themselves in any course of conduct, recommended 
only by conscience and glory. A large , liberal , and 
prospective view of the interest of states passes 
with them for romance, calculate rs compute them 
out of their senses. Jesters and buffoons shame 
them out of every thing grand and elevated. 

The Editor is in possession of one of the follow* 
ing Stereotype editions. It is singularly accurate 
and beautiful. 

IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT. 

( From the London Monthly Maga tin e~for March*) 

The practice of Stereotype Printing, lately 
adopted in Paris by Didot, appears to be one of the 
most considerable improvements connected with 
literature, that has been made since the invention 
of moveable types— Those who confound the book- 
printing with the solid pages produced in Bidot’s 
manner, are mistaken in their notions of its ad- 
vantages. The solid blocks were carved or cut 
with great labour in a mass, whereas Didot's solid 
pages are cast from pages first set up with move- 
able types, and the moveable types are thus con- 
structed to the best use of which they are suscepti- 
ble. Upon* the stereotype plan, the page is first 
set up in moveable types, a mould or impression is 
then taken of the page with any suitable plastic 
material, and afterwards as ma>ny solid pages ars 
cast from the mould as may be wanted* Th?, ex- 
pense of a solid page does not exceed that of re- 
setting it in moveable types, and the obvious ad- 
vantage lies in the power which they give of taking 
off as many impressions at any one time as arc 
likely to be sold. Books by this invention, will be 
greatly reduced in value, and those standard works 
for which there is a constant demand will never 
be out of print. Didot is enabled, to sell at Paris, 
neat editions of Virgil, Plied rus, Cornelius Nepos, 
Jo race, Sallust, Ovid, the Vicar of Wakefield, the 
Sentimental Journey, and lady Montague's Letters, 
as low as seven-pence half- penny per copy. Mr. 
Philips, of St. Paul's Church- yard, hopes to be able 
to present the British public, in a short time, with 
neat and correct editions of the classics, and of 
many of the best English authors, on terms equally 
model ate. 

Bishop Horseley, in a sermon on the martyrdom 
of Charles 1, has the following passage. It is in 
that justly indignant tone, which every valiant and 
right onward man should hold to jacobins and 
levellers. 

If any enjoying the blessings of the British 
government, dare to avow the wicked sentiment, 
ihat this day of national contrition, this rueful day 
of guilt and shame is a proud day for England to 
be remembered as such, by the latest posterity of 
freemen, with such persons it is meet that we ab- 
jure all brotherhood. Their spot is not the spot 
of our family. ; They have no claim upon our bro- 
therly affection. 

.. In the following paragraph Mr. Burke describes 
the caution and accuracy with which he once under- 
took the business to reform. 

He proceeded upon principles of research to put 
him in possession of matter; on principles of me- 
thod to regulate it; and on principles in the human 
mind,' and in civil affairs to secure and perpetuate 
the operation. 

It is deplorable to remark the prevalence of 
quackery in the United States. The New- York 
papers have whole columns, devoted to the adver- 
tisingofthe delusive nostrums of medical swindlers. 
Many of these mountebanks are u acquitted felons" 
and imported scoundrels, but we have a gang of 
physical prqtende^s.of pur owti growth, who with 
their pills and lozenges harass the bodies of thoJe 
miserable uupcs who swallow such poisons. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 

.[He who remember* the jovial ballad of Nttitgbam eU, 
will not dislike N evt-Castle Beer , a Drinking Song.] 

When fame brought the news of Great-Bri tain’s 
success, 

And told at Olympus each gallant defeat; 

Glad Mars sent by Mercury orders express, 

To summon the deities all to a treat; 

Blithe Comus was plac’d 
To guide the gay feast, 

An^freely. declared there was choice of good cheer: 
Yet vow’d to his thinking 
For exquisite drinking, 

Their nectar was nothing to New-Castle beer. 

^he great god of war to encourage the fun, 

And humour the taste of his whimsical guest. 

Sent a message that moment to Moore's for a tun 
Of stingo, the stoutest, the brightest, and best: 
No gods....they all swore 
Regal'd so before, 

With liquor so lively, so potent and clear: 

Each deified fellow 
Got jovially mellow, 

In honour, brave boys, of our New-Castle beer. 

Apollo, perceiving his talents refine, 

Repents he drank Helicon water so long : 

He bow'd, being ask’d by the musical nine, 

And gave the gay board an extempore song; 
But, ere he began 
He toss’d off his can, 

There's nought, like good liquor, the fancy to cheer, 
Then sang with great merit 
The flavour and spirit 

His godship had found in our New-Castle beer. 

•Twas stingo like this made Alcides so bold, 

It brac'd up his nerves and enliven'd his pow- 
ers; 

And his mystical club, that did wonders of old, 
Was nothing, my lads, but such liquor as ours. 
The horrible crew 
Whom Hercules slew, 

Were poverty, calumny, sorrow and fear, 

Such a club would you borrow 
To drive away sorrow 

Apply for a jorum of New-Castle beer. 

Ye youngsters, ao diffident, languid and pale 
Whom love, like the cholic, so rudely infests, 

Take a cordial of this 'twill prohatum prevail, 

And drive the cur Cupid away from your breasts, 
Dull whining despise 
Grow rosy and wise, 

No longer the jest of good fellows appear, 

Bid adieu to your folly 
Get tipsy.. ..be jolly, 

And smoke o'er a tankard of New-Castle beer* 

Ye fanciful folk, for whom phyuc prescribes, 
Whom bolus and potion have harass’d to death, 

Ye wretches, whom law and her ill looking tribes 
Have hunted about till you're quite out of breath, 
Here’s shelter and ease 
No craving for fees, 

No danger, no doctor, no bailiff is near. 

Your spirits this raises 
It cures your diseases, 

There's freedom and health in our New-Castle 
beer* 

HYMEN, A FABLE. 

When Doris with a blush comply'd, 

To be the fond Nicander’s bride, 

His wild imagination ran 
On raptures never known by man.... 

How high the tides of fancy swell 
Expression must despair to tell* 


A painter call'd,. ...Nicander cries, 

44 Descending from the radient skies, 

Draw me a bright a beauteous boy 
The herald of connubial joy, 

Draw him with thy peculiar care, 

Make him beyond Adonis fair, 

Give to his cheeks a roseate hue 
Let him have eyes of heavenly blue, 

A lustre o’er his charms display 
More glorious than the beams of day..** 

Expect, sir, if you can succeed 
A premium for a prince indeed.” 

His talents straight, the painter try’d, 

And, ere the nuptial knot wasty’d, 

A picture in the noblest taste, 

Before the fond Nicander plac’d. 

The lover thus arraign’d his skill 
44 Your execution’s monstrous ill, 

A different form my fancy made 
You’re quite a bungler at the trade, 

Where is the robe’s luxuriant flow ? 

Where is the cheek’s celestial glow? 

Where are the looks so fond and free ? 

*Tis not an Hymen, Sir, for me.” 

The painter bow’d with this reply, 

44 My colours a’nt, your honour, dry; 

When time has mellow’d every tint, 

’Twill please you, or the deuce is in’t; 

I’ll watch the happy change and then 
Attend you with my piece again.” 

In a few months the painter came 
With a performance. ...still the same. 

44 Take it away,” the husband cried, 

I have repeated cause to chide; 

Sir, you should all excesses shun ; 

This is a picture overdone i 
There’s too much ardour in that eye, 

The tincture on the cheek’s too high, 

The robes have a lascivious play, 

The attitude’s too loosely gay, 

Friend, on the whole this piece, for me, 

Is too luxuriant, far too free.” 

The painter thus...." the fault’s you find 
Are form’d in your capricious mind, 

7*o passion a devoted slave, 

The first directions, Sir, you gave; 

Possession has repeli'd the flame 
Nor left a sentiment the same. 

44 My picture is design'd to prove 
The changes of precarious love* 

44 On the next stair-case rais’d on high. 
Regard it with a curious eye ; 

As to the first steps you proceed, 

Tis an accomplish’d piece indeed l 
But, as you mount some paces higher 
Is there a grace that do’nt expire?” 

50 various is the human mind, 

Such are the frailties of mankind, 

What, at a distance charm'd our eyes. 

After attainment droops and dies. 

[Wt request some "docto* vtriutque tings*” to render the 
following pretty song from the French.] 

CHANSON. 

Profitez bien, jeunes fillettes, 

Des momens fait pourles amours; 

Quand on a passe ses beaux jours 
Adieu panryiers } vendanges son faites * 

Cachez bien les faveurs secrettes, 

A mans, dont vous £tes comblds ; 

51 tot que vous les relevez 

Adieu pannier Sy vendanges son faites* 


II fauts’avoiren amourettes 
Se saisir des tendre6 momens; 

Pour des trop timides amans, 

Adieu panniers y vendanges son faites* 

Faites bien vos marches, grisettes, 

Avant qu’airoer des grands seigneurs 
Si tot qu’els ont en vos faveurs 

Adieu panniersy vendanges son faites* 

Defiez vous de ces coquettes, 

Qui n’en voulent qu’£ vos dcus, 

Si tot que vous, n’en avez plus 

Adieu panniersy vendanges son faites . 

Veuves, restez, comme vous etes 
Vos amans sont doux et sofimls 
Dhs qu’els sont metres du logis 
Adieu panniersy vendanges son faites * 

TO DELIA, 

ON A CHARGE OF INCONSTANCY. 

How can Delia think it strange, 

Time should make a lover change f 

1'ime brjngs all things to an en<b 
Courage can’t the blow defend. 

See the proud aspiring oak 
Falls beneath the fatal stroke ; 

If on beauty’s cheek he preys, 

Straight the rosy bloom decays, 

Joy puts out his lambent fires, 

And, at Time’s approach expires* 

How can Delia think it strange, 

Time should make a lover change ? 

EPIGRAM. 

Colonel Patrick O’Blarney, as honest a teague, 

As ever took snuff to repel pest or plague. 

Having bought a French snuff-box of papie/ 
machee, 

Which to open requir’d much pains do you see I 
Always kept a bent sixpence at hand in his pockctf 
And call'd it his key, by the which to unlock it* 
For by niggling and wedging it under the lid, 

He came at his rappee, which was under it liid ; 

But one day, when he wanted a pinch for a friend. 
He search'd for his tester but all to no end, 

Till at last 'twixt the pocket and lining he found it. 
When in rage he cried 41 arrah the devil confound 
it, 

44 I’ll engage you don't serve me that same trick 
again, 

44 For to make me after thus hunting in vain,'* 

So, opening the box by the help of the tizzy. 

And cramming his nose till his noddle was ctizzy, 
He chuck'd in the coin, sand exclaim’d with a shrug. 
While tight went the rim down, 44 so there you lie 
snug,” 

And, my hide and seek friend, I beg leave to reinxsl 
ye 

That the next time I want you*. ~I know where n 
find ye. 
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May heaven have compassion upon those whose 
doom it is to ply the quill in hot weather! If this 
task require uncommon diligence, at any time, it 
makes double demands upon us at a sultry season. 
And if the habitually industrious, may claim some 
excuse for indolence, at such a time, the Lounger 
cannot doubt of a ready forgiveness. 

My readers, I hope, have not been very much 
displeased at my silence for a couple of weeks. 
When the merchant has deserted his compting- 
house, the lawyer laid aside his docket, the divine 
bis quill, the shoemaker his awl, and the taylor his 
shears, it cannot be expected that the mere Loun- 
ger should stick to his business. If the interest of 
their families cannot enable the busiest classes of 
mankind to get the better of the fear of death, when 
it hovers over them in the tremendous form of pes- 
tilence, what can be expected of one who has no 
interest of this kind to detain him at a post of dan- 
ger, whose customary haunts are all dismally soli- 
tary, and who finds the hospitable door no longer 
open? To lounge alone is not always an unpleasant 
thing, but to lounge in company is infinitely more 
pleasant. To have a companion sympathetically 
nodding with you, to see him give you yawn for 
yawn, and puff* for puff, and to have now and then 
your impatience of the lagging hours echoed by a.... 
M what's a clock now u Damn it, I believe it’ll 
never be night”....is extremely desirable. At pre- 
sent, however, all my friends have disappeared. The 
first alarm of yellow fever is sufficient to disperse 
them into remote quarters. Vet they have with- 
drawn from melancholy naked streets, not so much 
from the fear of death as from the love of variety. 
Several of them are usually detained in town by 
some unlucky engagement, in the hot season, and 
a yellow fever, by putting an end to all business, 
and thereby permitting them to decamp, is a most 
welcome visitant. Their hopes and fears vibrate 
aa rapidly as those of the plodders, but the vibra- 
tions of one set, are directly opposiie to those of the 
other. When the rumours of fever increase, the 
Lotmger’s hopes keeps pace with them. Pestilence 
is to him a sort of key which opens his prison doors, 
and gives him the liberty of fields and forests. On 
the contrary, when these rumours decline, their 
spirits are, in a like degree, depressed. They have 
nothing before them but the prospect of impertinant 
customers and insolent duns. Their ears ring with 
the odious sounds of.... u have you got”. ...and “ go 
to the custom-house and ask”.. ..On the contrary, 
when the conservators of the public health publish 
he joyful tidings of....“ Whereas there is good 
eas-on to believe that there prevails among us a 
\ai Tenant and CONTAGIOUS fever”. ...how lightly 
a their spirits dance. What gay images of gasp- 
woodcocks and bleeding squirrels; of foaming 
>ttlc^ and fuming segars; of gigs, curricles unci 
ndems, hover before their eyes, and with what 
ipatience do they haste to some paradise of a 
ice ring-place where they may revel for a holiday 
L\% o or three months! 


Two of my particular friends have gone upon an 
eastern tour, intending to make a long stay at Le- 
banon and Ball’s-town ; three others have bent their 
steps to the sea-shore, while another has retired 
from the Yellow- fever to the TW/otu-springs. They, 
no doubt, pass their time very agreeably, if the so- 
ciety of those like ourselves contribute to pleasure. 

I sympathise with them, however, in the present 
gloomy prospect of returning health. I can easily 
imagine their saddened visages, and the disconso- 
late accent with which they cry out....“ two new 
cases! Only two!” My generosity, however, in the 
present case, must yield to my selfishness, nor can 
I help rejoicing at the probable return of the run- 
aways, not for their own sake, indeed, but for my 
own. Solitude has become altogether insupporta- 
ble. I am tired of seeing the aromatic cloud roll 
from no lips but mine, and I long to hear some other 
humming than that of ale. 

“ But why, Mr. Saunter,” I suppose somebody 
will ask, “ do not you follow the example of your 
friends, and betake yourself, like them, to the sea- 
shore or the spring-head?” Alas! my reasons for 
staying in the city, dangerous and lonely as it is, 
are of the most substantial kind. Some of my 
friends give me credit for my courage, and I deem 
it politic not to discountenance the imputation. 
Others are kind enough to lay my stay to the ac- 
count of charitable motives. As I walk about a 
good deal, some people generously suspect that 
I am hunting poverty to her holes, and warming 
her darkest and dampest corners with the searching 
beams of my munificence. I do not care to dis- 
courage such kind thoughts by unseasonable can- 
dour, especially as such construction is put upon 
my conduct by very few, and is least apt to occur 
to those who know me best. The real motive of 
my stay is known only to the old lady, my aunt, 
with whom I live. She is confounded stingy, and 
instead of supplying me with the means of being 
charitable to others, is even deaf to the claims of 
that chanty which begins at home . 1 would gladly 

have the power of relieving every body’s wants, 
and especially should be happy to relive all my 
own wants , and if I want charity, it is a want, not of 
inclination, but of means. 

I see no necessity of making the world as know- 
ing in this respect 1 as my aunt. I will, therefore, 
sit down contentedly with the praise of charity 
from those who are kind enough to give it to me, 
and with the rewards of courage, to which those 
are surely entitled, who, whatever be their motive, 
can look yellow fever boldly in the face. 

INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BU LOW. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

( Continued. ) 

PART THE SECOND . 

CHAPTER III. 

Unsteadiness of the climate • Shocking climate in the 
Southern American states, ...Fever country. ...Unplea- 
sant climate to the Northward. 

The causes of the difference between the cli- 
mate of North- America, (especially that of the At- 1 


lantic s’ates where these diversities are the most 
remarkable) and that of Europe, are not to be as- 
cribed generally to the youth of the hemisphere, 
as having risen more recently from the ocean, but 
to the youth of the country with respect to the 
culture, to the nature of the soil, and to the organ- 
ization of the mountains. A people must be called 
young, when the period at which its civilization 
commenced is recent, even though it should have 
previously vegetated through whole centuries in 
barbarous obscurity. In like manner, a country is 
new, when its cultivation recently commenced, 
even though the sun should have shone upon it in 
its original state, for thousands of years. In this 
respect, therefore, America is a new country and 
the climate bears all the marks of early youth, 
namely, an instability and uncertainty without cha- 
racter. — It has no character at all, and flies like 
young inexperienced people from one extreme to 
another. A German may, therefore, easily con- 
clude that in this respect he would gain nothing, 
by changing his own long settled and completely 
formed climate, for one, still in the cradle. This 
may be affirmed, at least, of all the climates east- 
ward of the mountains: and any expectation of 
finding them improve at the southward, would be 
greatly disappointed. — In that quarter, they grow 
constantly worse and worse. All the Europeans who 
have been there, speak with horror of the climate of 
the Carolinas and of Georgia, at least of the flat parts 
of those countries, which are at the same time the 
largest. The heat, even during winter, is often, in 
the day time, insupportable; yet the sun is scarce- 
ly below the horizon, before it grows so cold as 
even to freeze a little. If the most scrupulous pre- 
cautions are not observed against these sudden and 
violent changes, you are immediately crippled in 
all your limbs, and in a few hours, sent with a rag- 
ing fever to bed, from which, in general, the pati- 
ent never rises again. The mortality in Savannah 
and Charleston is very great, and the yellow Fever 
almost anual, for it often prevails under the name of 
a bilious fever. At the end of the summer, the 
heat is perhaps more cruel than in any other known 
climate, and continually alternating with cold. 
Thus, every thing that can make a climate disa- 
greeable and pernicious to the body is here united. 
To the westward of this unlovely climate, where 
the country rises in hills, the air is more moderate, 
and more healthy. Yet the heat in summer is very 
sultry, the changes sudden and violent, the neigh- 
bourhood to the water subject to autumnal fevers, 
and the winters often cold. At Augusta, however, 
it freezes but seldom, and the rivers are never fill- 
ed with ice. 

A German physician who had been in the two 
Floridas, described their climate to me, as very 
unwholesome, and owing to the oppressive heats, 
-nd frequent fogs very disagreeable. The peo- 
ple there, he said, were almost always afflicted with 
fevers, and when the fogs are in any degree dispell- 
ed, if you expose yourself bareheaded to th'fe rays 
of the sun, a coup de solctif which commonly 
kills upon the spot is inevitable. In the neighbour- 
hood of New-Orleans, in Louisiana, the case is tho 
same, but the land is more fruitful. The climate 
between the sea and the mountains, even westward 
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of the Missisippi as far as Mexico, is still the same, \ 
only with the difference that it grows hotter and 
un healthier the further you advance, I say between 
the sea and the mountains, for the opinion that the 
Apalachian chain terminates in West Florida seems 
not well founded;, we need only cast a look upon 
the map to perceive that several rivers spring from 
the summits of the same mountains, and in oppo- 
site directions flow, some to the sea, which is there 
the gulf of Mexico, and the others into the Missouri. 
These mountains may very properly be considered 
as a continuation of the Apalachian mountains, for 
those who go down the Missisippi, from the mouth 
of the Ohio, to New-Orleans, observe several 
ranges or not very lofty hills, through which this ma- 
jectic river rolls. Mr. Muhlenberg of Lancaster, 
even maintained that the valley in which that in- 
land city lies, extends as far as Mexico— The 
chain of mountains which runs parallel to the coast 
must be passed, even in Mexico before a good cli- 
mate can be found. It is only in the internal part 
of North- America, on the west side of these moun- 
tains that the climate is milder, more steady and 
healthier. The same German physician, just men- 
tioned, who had travelled along the Missisippi, in 
the Illinois and Wabash country, and generally 
through the whole valley of the Ohio, did indeed 
assert that the Missisippi, in many places, for in- 
stance in the Illinois country, yearly overflows its 
banks, and makes the air feverish; that in the land 
pf the Illinois, and near the Wabash, annual fevers 
prevail, as likewise in many parts of Kentucky and 
on the Ohio; in his opinion, America was in gene- 
ral the land of fevers. Officers and soldiers in the 
service of the United States, who have been in those 
parts of the country, to garrison forts, have con- 
firmed to me, the same thing. Every autumn, 
more than half the troops are confined with bilious 
fevers — The same thing may be gathered from 
Hockenmalder’s short description of his travels. 
He himself and general Putnam were seized with 
bilious fevers, upon their journey to the Wabash. 
Imlay says not a word of this, but Imlay is a pane- 
gyrist, who touches not, or varnishes over the bad 
side of the picture. This is especially the case on 
lake Erie, and the other lakes, and in the Tennesee 
country. Even the New- York Gazettes, in the 
autumn of 1795, contained on this subject a para- 
graph, stating that disease and death raged in the 
western country, or Tennesee district. We should, 
therefore, be almost justified in the opinion, that 
America in its temperate latitudes is as unhealthy as 
Africa or Asia, in their tropical regions, which are, 
fur their insalubrity, cried down more than all others. 

To the northward of Pennsylvania, as has just 
been seen, there can be no expectation of finding 
a mild climate. It is more steady than at the 
southward, but it is a steadiness of evil, that is, of 
wintry cold. Ncw-England is the dominion over 
which the northwest wind, exerts, above all others, 
its tyranny. New-Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, 
and the northern parts of New- York, groan under 
a winter nearly eight months long. The cold of 
Canada is proverbial. Yet, in my judgment, these 
climates cannot be compared with those of Norway, 
Sweden, Courland, See. — For in America the height 
of the sun in summer, ripens many things which 
in those European countries can never be produced. 
For instance, wine, as I believe might be, raised in 
New -En gland, for the vines would be protected by 
the depth of the snow from freezing. Indian corn 
is raised, which it would be in vain to attempt pro- 
ducing in Norway. In general the North- American 
climates do not correspond with those in Europe, 
which are usually compared with them, for they 
produce articles which do not thrive in the latter; 
because in the supposed corresponding American 
clmiute, although the cold be equally great, the 
heat on the other hand, is much greater. 

With respect to the climate of Pennsylvania, and 
the other middle Atlantic states, 1 will here give 


the result of my own personal feelings. This 
will define its character more perceptibly to the 
senses. 

MISCELLANY. 

( From the Loiterer •) 

Historic munus est , rerum gestarum famam posteris 

tradere y e quorum cognitione quid agendum sit is* 

quid fugiendum ediscatur. Strain Prolus. 

If the respective merits of our different studies 
are to be settled by the pleasure which arises from 
their pursuit, or the utility which results from their 
attainment, historic knowledge will justly claim the 
highest rank amongst our literary acquirements. 
To review with one glance the various accidents, 
and mark the latent causes, which have given birth 
to states, or destroyed empires, to place before us 
the exploits of the daring, the discoveries of the 
adventurous, and the systems of the wise, confers 
the greatest superiority which an enlightened age 
and a polished nation can enjoy, over an aera of 
darkness and a clan of barbarians. And though 
history were always what it too often is, only an 
enumeration of the madness, folly, and crimes of 
mankind, it is yet some advantage to know w r hat 
we would wish to avoid; and if mankind make a 
proper use of this knowledge, they may derive some 
benefit even from the crimes, and some wisdom 
from the follies of their ancestors. But history 
has surely something better to offer, has other 
claims upon our attention, other motives to excite 
our industry, and other sweets to reward our la- 
bours. 

It relates indeed the vices of tyrants, the mean- 
ness of their flatterers, and the miseries of their 
people; but it relates also the virtues of their 
destroyers, the public spirit of a party struggling 
for liberty and the happiness of a nation which 
enjoys it. And if the unhardened sensibility of 
youth, and the unpolluted bosom of innocence will 
turn in disgust from the short-lived frenzies of a 
Caligula or a Claudius, they will dwell with re- 
peated rapture on the glorious annals of a Trajan 
or an Antonine. — Since history can boast examples 
at once so powerful to deter from vicious extrava- 
gance, and incite to virtuous undertakings, no 
wonder it has been ever the favourite study of the 
wise and great : that it has stimulated the one to 
new discoveries, and the other to difficult achieve- 
ments. How much the world stands indebted to 
the former, the world is ready enough to own; 
and, (however partial instances among the latter 
may contradict my assertion , and derange my sys- 
tem) I think the best and wisest of our modern 
princes have owed much of their merit to their 
historic information, and from pursuing the actions 
of the w ise have become wise themselves. It can- 
not indeed be denied that an unfortunate choice of 
examples, or an imperfect imitation of them, has 
occasioned much misconduct in princes, and 
many evils to their unhappy subjects. But this 
is a misfortune arising from the vanity and per- 
verseness of human nature, both in the historian and 
the reader; in the former from having drawn his 
heroes in colours that w ill not bear a close examin- 
ation, and in the latter for admiring them without 
any examination at all. Thus an heroic frenzy 
seems to have descended (in a kind of entail) from 
Achilles to Alexander, from Alexander to Lewis 
the fourteenth, and from Lewis to the late king of 
Prussia; each of whom was particularly careful to 
imitate the other, in the very worst parts of his 
character; and consequently, became in regular 
gradation, more eminent for ambition and cruel- 
ty, and more conspicuous for the lust of fame, and 
the desire of power. 

But, however, the zealous imitation rf great 
characters may have done partial mischiel, by ex- 
citing fresh desires in the breasts of the turbulent. 


and the stimulating the ambitious to new con- 
quests; it has, on the other hand, been of general 
benefit to mankind, in awakening a laudable spirit 
of emulation among their governors, for the en- 
couragement of every useful and every liberal art, 
which can add lustre to the dignity of the state, and 
give a higher relish to the social intercourse of in- 
dividuals.— It would not, perhaps, he hard to prove, 
that the total neglect of historic studies among the 
great, and the corruption of it by the monks, was 
no inconsiderable cause of those deplorable calami- 
ties which afflicted the nations of Europe from the 
tenth to the fifteenth century. To this. I am aware, 
it will be objected, that it was not in history alone, 
but in every other department of science, that the 
feudal chieftains w’ere uninformed : that if they 
were bad historians, they were worse philosophers; 
and, consequently, the defects of their government, 
and the rudeness of their manners, were rather to 
be attributed to general ignorance in all the arts 
and sciences, than to particular deficiency in one 
alone. — That the nobles, and even the kings of the 
middle ages, were most grossly ignorant of almost 
every thing, which they ought to have known to- 
wards promoting either the happiness of their 
subjects, or their own reputation, is a fact too noto- 
rious to be denied; but it does not, therefore, fol- 
low, that their literary deficiencies were equally 
conspicuous, or alike fatal to the interests of their 
people. 

For the greatest proficiency in many branches 
of science, however entertaining to themselves, 
would have been little useful to others; whereas a 
very moderate acquaintance with history, would 
have supplied them with precedents, drawn from 
the highest authority, and rules applicable to gene- 
ral practice, would have guarded them from the 
commission of numberless errors, and the perpe- 
tration of some crimes. It is at least certain, that 
from the time when this most instructive and most 
amusing of the sciences obtained any great degree 
of perfection, political government has assumed a 
more regular form, and private security been fixed 
on a firmer basis. Our possessions are no longer & 
prey to the attacks of foreign invaders, or the tyran- 
ny of domestic usurpation, and our peace is no more 
disturbed by the intiigues of factious Barons, or 
the tumults of a discontented populace. Nor is 
this any way extraordinary, for the great have 
learned, that all unnecessary exertions of power 
are productive of discontent, murmurs, and insur- 
rections: and their inferiors will readily allow that 
confusion, disorder, and anarchy, are as certainly 
attendants on groundless disaffection, and rebellion 
without cause— Thus each party, by mutually re- 
ceding from the rigid inflexibility of their favourite 
opinions, and partially relinquishing their separate 
rights, prevent the collision of jarring principles, 
and secure the general happiness of the whole on 
a firm foundation. — Thus far, therefore, the stu- 
dy of history most be acknowledged highly benefi- 
cial to the community, since it enables us to regu* 
late our conduct, and form our characters by tk 
most unerring rules, and the most unblemished mo- 
dels; teaches us to anticipate the future by a retro- 
spection on the past, and makes us, if not better, at 
least wiser then our ancestors. — Were the cul- 
tivation of history confined to the great and power- 
ful, and conducive only to the w elfare of political 
society, there would need no additional recommen- 
dation to entitle it to the applause of a well-informed 
and enlightened age. But it is the undoubted, per- 
haps the peculiar merit of this science, to adapt 
itself to ail the various pursuits, by which indivi- 
duals can either contribute to the general welfare, 
or promote their own advancement. It recom- 
mends itself at the same time to the intrepid and 
the busy, and will with equal propriety, grace the 
tent of the general, and the chamber of the lawyer; 
and whilst the campaigns of Caesar, and the juris- 
prudence of Justinian shall find admirers, it will 
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ibrever remain a doubt whether the heroes of the 
sword or the gown are under greatest obligations 
to the recording labours of the historian. — Bat the 
advantages of this science will not stop here ; the 
use as well as pleasure of historic studies extend 
themselves over every land, where the muses have 
fixed their residence; and are the constant attendants 
of genius, taste, and learning. For, though the 
particular works alone of th<; general, or the states- 
man, will be selected by those who wish to immi- 
tate their actions, and hope to obtain their rewards; 
who are emulous either of the martial or civic 
crown; yet there arc numbers, to Whom the page 
of history presents rather an extent of varied coun- 
try, than one well cultivated but confined field; a 
country sometimes indeed wild, but always grand, 
and abounding with every flower which can tempt 
the eye, and every fruit which can gratify the taste. 
It is the accurate investigator of human nature; the 
ardent admirer of classic learning, and the elegant 
cultivator of the liberal arts, who will reap the most 
general improvement, and draw the most listing 
pleasure from works of this kind. — No clime, no 
age, no nation will escape his penetrating eye, or 
however distant, dark, or barbarous, be incapable 
of furnishing some hints to a mind of intelligent 
observation, or not deserve the candid remarks of 
rational criticism. The king, the hero, and the 
legislator, will engage his attention, and be honour- 
ad by his remarks, he will bless the good for their 
virtues, and drop a tear on the calamities of the 
wretched. But chiefly will he be pleased to observe 
the various and progressive steps, by which science 
has gained her present exalted height, and mark 
the rapidity with which she is hourly extending the 
influence of her reign, and the happiness of man- 
kind, over enlightening savages, and regions just 
emerged from barbarity. He will view her with 
pleasure, rising after a long night of Gothic dark- 
ness, and dispersing by degrees the clouds of ig- 
norance, and the mists of superstition ; and he will 
boast, with a pardonable partiality, that if she has 
chosen Europe for her temple, she has also select- 
ed England for her shrine. And whilst he con- 
templates other countries with the discerning eye 
of impartiality, or bestows on t|iein the language 
of general commendation, he will admire his own 
with a glow of generous zeal, and expatiate upon 
its merits with the warmth of grateful affection. 
The muse of history, indeed, never appears in a 
more engaging attitude, than when recommending 
the actions of their ancestors to the notice of Bri- 
tish youth. — The deeds of the brave ancl the hardy 
arc the best study for the noble and the free, and 
we are under too many obligations to our ancestors, 
far the happy effects of their virtues, not to take an 
early opportunity of knowing more intimately, and 
ail niring more warmly, the excellence of our con- 
stitution, and the wisdom of its founders. — Such 
indeed is its excellence, that they who are best ac- 
quainted with all its various parts, will be most in- 
terested in its preservation, and it will surely be 
confessed, that an exact knowledge of the causes 
to which it owes its rise, and the principles on which 
it is founded, will be the only means to ensure its 
continuance, and add the blessing of perpetuity to 
that monument of human wisdom which best de- 
serves it* 

s. 

TOC ART OF PARRYING A CHARITABLE SUBSCRIP- 
TION. 

[From the Freemason's Magazine.] 

Dear Sex, 

The weakness of my feet since the last fit still 
remaining, so that I cannot vuit you, 1 continue 
writing, not only as it is an amusement to myself, 
but may be of more lasting service lo you than 
verbal advice occasionally given. 

In my three last 1 gave you all the precepts that 
•ccurred to me relative to getting ; I shall now 


proceed to the topic of saving . And, as the mad 
extravagance of the present age is charity, and you 
must meet with frequent temptations, and earnest 
solicitations to squander your money in that way, 
I shall, in the first place, give you some instruc- 
tions In the art of parrying a charitable subscription . 

The want of this necessary art has been a great 
misfortune to many people I coyld name to you. 
For, besides parting with their money against their 
will, they got the character of being charitable , which 
drew upon them fresh applications from other 
quarters, multipl) ing by success, and creating end- 
less vexation. And here I cannot help remarking 
the wisdom of that precept of our holy religion 
which requires, that, if we do give alms , we should 
do it secretly; so secretly, that even the left hand 
may not know what is done by the right ; that no one 
may be encouraged to ask for more. And this is 
so agreeable to sound human prudence, that even 
the unenlightened heathens could say, bis dat qui 
cito dat; the English of which, as I am informed, 
is, he gives twice that gives readily; meaning, as I 
suppose, that, if you are known to give readily, you 
will soon he asked to give again. 

Not that I would have you thought quite uncha- 
ritable neither, no more than I would have you 
thought poor and unable to give. The avoiding of 
these imputations, while at the same time you 
save your money, is the aim of the art I am about 
to instruct you in. 

The first rule of this art is, to like the charity , 
but dislike the mode of it . Suppose, now, for in- 
stance, that you are asked to subscribe towards 
erecting an infirmary or new hospital: you are not 
immediately to refuse your contribution; nor is it 
necessary; for you may say, “ the design seems 
a good one, but it is new to you, and you would 
willingly take a little time to consider of it; because, 
if you do any thing this way, you would like to do 
something handsome.” This puts by the demand 
for the present , and before the solicitors call again, 
inform yourself of all circumstances of the intended 
situation, constitution, government, qualification of 
patients, and the like; then, when all is fixed, if 
you learn that it is to he placed in the fields, u you 
think it would have been much better in the city, 
or nearer to the poor, and more at hand to relieve 
them in case of accidents and other distresses ; and, 
besides, we have already hospitals enow in the 
fields.” If in the city, “ you can only approve of 
the fields, on account of the purer air, so necessary 
for the sick.” If they propose to take in all poor 
patients, from whatever quarter they come, “ you 
think it too general, and that every country, at least, 
ought to take care of its own.” Ifit is limitted to 
the poor of the city or country, il you disapprove 
of its narrowness; for charity and benevolence, 
like rain and sunshine should be extended to all the 
human pace.” While the collectors are endea- 
vouring to remove these prejudices, you ply them 
with other objections of the like kind, relating to 
the constitution and management; and it is odds 
b»it some of your arguments appear strong and un- 
answerable even to the advocates for the project 
themselves: they will be sorry that things are 
now settled in a different way, and leave you with 
a high opinion of your understanding, though they 
got none of your money. 

The second rule is, to like some other charity better • 
Thus, if they come to you for a contribution to the 
Magdalen , “ you approve rather of the Asylum, it 
being much easier, in your opinion, to prevent vice 
than to cure it.” If they apply for the Aylum , then, 
“ what money you can spare for such purposes, you 
intend for the Magdalen; the very name reminding 
you that the conversion of prostitutes is a good ancl 
practicable work; but the necessity or utility of the 
Ay 'urn does not appear so clear to you.” Again 
suppose your subscription asked to the Lying-in 
ci)spit a! ; then, you should like one that would be 
on a more extensive plan, ancj take in single as 


well as married women; for very worthy young 
personsniay unfortunately need the convenience of 
such an hospital, and the saving of a character you 
look upon to be almost as meritorious as the saving 
of a life:” but if such a general hospital be pro- 
posed, then, “ you approve highly of the Married 
Women's Hospital , and doubt whether a general one 
would not rather be an encouragement to lewdness 
and debauchery/’ One instance more will be suffi- 
cient on this head. Suppose they urge you for a sub- 
scription to feed and clothe the poor French emi- 
grants , you are then to say, that “ charity, to be 
sure, is a good thing, but charity begins at home ; 
we have, besides, our own common poor, who are 
crying for bread in the streets, many modest houses 
keepers and families pining for want, who, you 
think, should first be provided for, before we give 
our subsistance to those that would cut our throats. 
Or you are of opinion, the brave fellows that fight 
for us, and are now exposed to the hardships of a 
campaign, should be first comforted; or the wi- 
dows and childrcd of those who have died in our 1 
service, be taken care of.” But should a subscrip- 
tion be proposed to you for these purposes, ‘ r You 
are then of opinion, that the care of our own people 
is the business and duty of the government, which 
is enabled, by the taxes we pay, to do ail that is 
necessary ; butthe poor French emigrants, proscrib- 
ed by their country, have only our charity to rely 
on; common humanity points them out as proper 
objects of our beneficence; and besides, to visit the 
prisoner, to clothe the naked, be kind to the stran- 
gerand do good to our enemies, are duties among 
the strongest required by Christianity.” 

The third rule is, to insinuate (but without saying 
it in plain terms) that you either will contribute , or 
have already contributed handsomely , though you do not 
subscribe . This is done by intimating, “ that you 
highly approve of the thing, but have made a reso- 
lution that your name shall never appear in a list of 
subscribers on such occasions; for that the world, 
you find, is apt to be very censorious, and if they 
see that a man has not given according to their 
ideas of his ability, and the importance of the occa- 
sion, they say he is mean and niggardly ; or if, by 
giving liberally, he seems to have set them an ex- 
ample they do not care to follow, then they charge 
him with vanity ancl ostentation, and hint, that, 
from motives of that kind, he does much more than 
is suitable to his circumstances.” And then you 
add, u that your subscribing or openly giving, is not 
at all necessary ; for that as bankers are nominated 
to receive contributions, and many have already 
sent in their mites, and any one may send in what he 
pleases, you suppose a few guineas from a person 
unknown, will do as much good as if his name was 
in the list.” This will entitle you to the credit of 
any one of the sums by an unknown hand , or by AT. AT. 
or X F. Z. whichsoever they may think proper to 
ascribe to you. 

The reason why I would not have you say in 
plain terns, that you have given* or will give, when you 
really have not, or do not intend it, is, that I would 
have you incur trespasses no more than debts un- 
necessarily, and be as frugal of your sins as of your 
money , for you may have occasion for a lie in some 
other affair, at some other time, when you cannot 
serve your turn by an evasion. 

Thus, my son, would I have you exercise the 
great privilege you are endowed with, that of being , 
a reasonable creature; to wit, a creature capable of 
finding or making a reason fordoing, or not doing 
any thing, as may best suit its interest or its in- 
clination. 

And so, referring other instructions to future 
letters, I recommend the rules contained in this as 
worthy your closest attention, For they are not 
the airy speculations of a theorist, but solid advices 
drawn from the practice of wise and able men : 
rules, by the help of which, I myself, though I lived 
many years in great business, and with some repivr 
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tation as a man of wealth, hare, ever decently 
avoided parting with a farthing to these modish 
plunderers; nor can I recollect that, during my 
whole life, I have ever given any thing in charity, 
except once (God forgive me!) a halfpenny to a 
blind man — for doing me an errand. 

i am, my dear son, 

Your affectionate father, See. See. 

SYMPATHY BETWEEN THE BREECHES POCKET 
AN J> THE ANIMAL SPIRITS. 

(From the same.) 

Sir, 

The following important discovery is recom- 
mended to the literati in general, but more parti- 
cularly to the College of Physicians; as it may be 
of the greatest consequence to them in their future 
practice. 

You must know, then, that a wonderful connec- 
tion and sympathy haslately been observed between 
the breeches pocket and the animal spirits, which 
continually rise or fall as the contents of the former 
ebb or flow: insomuch, that, from constant obser- 
vation, I could venture to guess at a man’s current 
cash by the degree of vivacity he has discovered 
in his conversation. When this cutaneous reser- 
voir is flush, the spirits too are elate ; when that is 
sunk and drained, how flat, dull, and insipid, is 
every word and action! The very muscles and 
features of the face are influenced by this obscure 
fund of life and vigour. The heart proves to be 
only the inert receptacle of the blood, and those 
grosser spirits which serve for the animal function: 
but the pocket is fraught with those finer and more 
sublime spirits which constitute the wit, and many 
other distinguishing characters. 

I can tell how a poet's finances stand by the 
very subject of his muse; gloomy elegies, biting 
satires, grave soliloquies, and dull translations, are 
certain indications of the res angusta ; as Pindaric 
odes and pointed epigrams intimate a fresh re- 
cruit. — So a grave politician, who frequented a 
noted coffee-house, when these pocket-qualms 
were on him, used to give the most melancholy 
and deplorable account of the state of the nation: 
the increase of taxes, abuse of the public revenue, 
the national debt, the decay of trade, and the excess 
of luxury, were the continual topics of his discourse: 
but when the cold fit of this intermitting disorder 
left him, the scene was quite altered-, and then he 
was eternally haranguing on the power, grandeur, 
anil wealth of the British nation. In short, this 
barometer of state always rose or fell, not as the 
quick, but cunent silver, contracted or expanded 
itself within its secret cell. 

Under the influence of the same powerful charm, 
T have remarked a physician in the chamber of a 
wealthy patient, clear up his countenance, and 
write his recipe with infinite vivacity and good 
humour; but in the abode of poverty, what a cloud- 
ed brow, hopeless vibration of the fiead, and lan- 
guor of the nerves! Like the sensitive plant, lie 
shrunk from the cold haud of necessity. Not 
that the doctor wanted humanity; but when a 
patient becomes a mere caput mortuum ; and the 
animi sacculi expires, what sympathizing heart but 
must be sensible of so dire a change ? 

It is impossible to record a tenth part of the 
wonderful effects this latent source of life and 
spirits has produced on the animal economy. 
What smiles of complacency and cringing adula- 
tion to my Lord Bloodrich, who no sooner turns 
his back than contempt and derision overtake him! 
What can this be owing to but the secret influence 
of the divinity, which threw a sort of awe and vene- 
ration about him ? What but this magic power 
could have transformed Ned Traffic into a gentle- 
man, Justice Ailpaunch into a wit, or Squire Jolter 
into a man of taste? What but this could have 
given poignancy to the most insipid jokes, and 
weight to the most superficial arguments of Aider- 


man Heavyside ? It is this, that with more than tu- 
telary power protects its votaries from insults and 
oppressions; that silences the enraged accuser, and 
snatches the sword from the very hand of justice. 
Towns and cities, like Jerico, without any miracle, 
have fallen flat before it; it has stopped the mouths 
of cannons, and, more surprising still, of faction 
and slander. 

It has thrown a sort of glory about the globose 
and opaque sculls of quorum justices; it lias impart- 
ed a dread and reverence to the ensigns of authority ; 
and strange to say! it has made youth and beauty 
fly into the arms of old age and impotence; given 
charms to deformity and detestation; transformed 
Hymen into Mammon, and the God of Love into 
a Satyr. It has built bridges without foundations, 
libraries without books, hospitals without endow- 
ments, and churches without benefices. It has 
turned conscience into a deist, honour into a pimp, 
courage into a modern officer, and honesty into a 
stock-jobber. In short, there is nothing wonderful 
it has uot effected, except making us wise, virtuous, 
and happy. 

ADDRESS TO VANITY. 

Hail, Vanity ! thou eccentric goddess, who pre- 
sidest over our manners, fashions, ana amusements. 
’Tis to thee we owe these elegant refinements 
which embellish society ! Incited by thee, the 
sprightly virgin offers her tresses, beautiful as those 
of Belinda, a sacrifice to the caprice of thy hand- 
maid Fashion, and envelopes her pericranium 
in a succinct frizzled wig, curled el la Brutus • In 
vain the poet tunes his lyre to celebrate the power 
of beautiful ringlets: in vain he says.... 

** F air tresses man’s imperial race insnare, 

“ And beauty draws us with a single hair.'' 

Thy mandates, O Vanity! must be obeyed; or, 
if a presumptuous fair one will retain her beautiful 
hair, she must wear it unseen, till at some future 
period, when thou deignest thy permission, she 
may open her filicious marked battery to the dis- 
comfiture of many a coxcomb. It was thou who 
invented the entangling net worn by the fair;... .to 
thee those lovely u fishers of men" owe this expe- 
dient. See w hat beaux and heroes flutter in the 
toils of beauty ! Allured by bright eyes, they ap- 
proach the iovely idol, and the sable meshes oT fa- j 
shion enwrap them* To thee, O Vanity! the mi- 
litary hero is indebted for all his graces so irresist- 
ibly charming in the eyes of the w oman of fashion; 
thou adjustest his waving plume, his glittering 
epaulets, his gorget, and his sword-knot ; thou re- 
gulatest his measured strut, and givest expression 
to every muscle of his formidable face; ’ns thou 
who pointest out the lightning of his tremendous 
eye, “ that speaks plain cannon fire, and smoke, 
and bounce;” thou insti ucteH him |o lead his fair 
partner in the dance, while her little heart, actuated 
by thee, throbs with vivacity. 

The flippant petit maitie , inspired by thee, slan- 
ders the fair fame of virtuous beauty, and derides 
decency. Thou, O goddess! excitest ablush even 
in the face of masculine Impudence himself, if in- 
advertently one setiment of piety should escape 
his lips, and raise the laugh of fashionable levity 
at his expense. The modern philosopher, illumined 
by thy inspiring smiles, boldly steps forward, in de- 
fiance of every institution, human and divine; he 
derides revelation, convinced that thou alone art the 
true object of rational adoration. The wise pre- 
cepts that issue from his lips are dictated by thee. 
O Vanity ! human reason has become thy auxiliary; 
and the inventive powers of wit and genius assert 
thy authority. The theophilanihropists and illu- 
niinati of the continent are outdone by thy priests 
and priestesses in this renowned city ; here the 
Age of Reason, with a long list of elegant pro- 
ductions of a similar tendency, pursuade the pub- 
lic to bow before thy throne. The enlightened 


free- thinker, actuated by thee, proves, by incontro- 
vertible arguments, that there is no paradise but 
thine ; that the present moment is all we can call 
our own: this “ intellectual spider weaves fine 
theories out of his own brain;” and, by giving un- 
restrained indulgence to the passions, he wins over 
myriads to espouse thy cause, and rallies them 
around thy standard. See how Superstition flies 
aghast before thy innumerable battalions! nay, even 
the lovers of truth are put to flight by thy invinci- 
ble defenders! The hypocrite and the fanatic join 
the victorious throng, and with malignant asper- 
sions vilify virtue. They unite their voices with 
the general acclamation in thy favour, and exclaim, 
“ Frivolity, thou art our idol; deism and fanati- 
cism are alike sustained by thee!'* 

The rout and the masquerade are crowded with 
thy votaries; nay, the dread of ridicule compels 
even the serious part of the community to conceal 
their queer notions, and smile w ith affected com- 
placency on thy votaries. 

Thy reign, O goddess! over the passions and the 
minds of men is almost universal in this great city; 
even Mammon himself, who next to thee seems 
to share the adoration of the admiring throng.... 
even Mammon is obliged to yield his precious 
hoards as an offering on thy altars. 

The theatres resound with the hymns of thy 
worshippers ; there ghosts are conjured from the 
world unknown to minister to thee. Specters stalk 
before thy altars, to the great delight of thy vota- 
ries; and Pizarro, that renowned Spanish hero, 
assists in the celebration of thy orgies. Equestrian 
rites are also performed in honour of thee, O Va- 
nity ! and men bound like apes and squirrels for 
thy gratification. Heroes chaunt in recitative, and 
heroines expire in song for thy amusement. 

But it is in the palaces of the great that thou art 
ministered to with superior elegance; there Far 
shion presides... .there titled dames and noble vir- 
gins pay thee peculiar honours. 

The fete is honoured with thy presence, O graci- 
ous Vanity! and all the enchantment of extravagant 
voluptuousness is exhibited there. 

To thee the ladies of the ton sacrifice their trea- 
sures with generous profusion. In those nocturnal 
entertainments Art pei forms prodigies: temporary 
arbours, saloons, and temples, are erected as if by 
magic ; those superb scenes are adorned with lus- 
tres, perfumed with aromatics, and filled with 
“sounds of sweetest melody;*' a numerous 
train of thy adorers, of both sexes, animate the 
scene; they dance before thee, and Affectation 
presides in the ceremonious assembly. 

Such ai e the elegant amusements of the fashi- 
onable world, who are universally devoted to thee, 
and careless of consequences: the polite man of 
fashion lesigns his mansion and his coffers to the 
management of his dear yokefellow. The beauti- 
ful arbitresses of dissipation shine with a meteor- 
like lustre, and emulate each other in modish ex- 
travagance, to a degree scarcely equalled by Cleo- 
patra herself. 

No language can express the universality of thy 
power in the gay world, O beloved Vanity! Even 
antiquated dames forsake their prayer-book.... fly to 
the toilette, and beautify their shrivelled faces with 
lations bestowed by thee. 

Thou, O goddess! invertest the order of things, 
turning the day of the fashionable world into night, 
and their night into day. Thy power is unbounded; 
and Affectation, thy favourite handmaid, attends 
thy steps ns thou movest along, dispensing thy 
favours to mortals ! 

z. r. 

When viewing the race of men upon the large 
scale, in my spleen, I have divided them into two 

classes, the deceive *$, and the deceived • Indeed 

so rooted an opinion have I imbibed of the ductility 
ot my fellow-mortals, that I never seriously Ue- 
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lieved no** vindicated, what are so proudly styled, 
the honour and dignity of hum*n nature. Head 
this, ye unwary and draw some useful mementos 
with me. Leave no part of your body undipped in 
StjXy and be invulnerable* 

See then that Pjliticlun , wrapped lip in the garb 
of patriotism, mount the rostrum, tickle the stupid 
multitude into conviction that he is the people’s, the 
mechanic’s, the poor man’s friend; that he, in- 
dignant of his country’s wrongs, alone feels them 
and asserts her rights. Tike off that garb, look 
through the window of his breast, and see collected, 
at the apex of his heart, sighs and tlutterings after 
titles, honours, places. Next turn to the bland 
physician , who, with a nerve of steel himself, feels 
along the palpitating artery of my Lady Vapours, 
counts its throbs, prescribes a cordial, and receives 
a guinea for making Madam a dupe. Look after that 
military beau that struts through the Mull. A 
cockade, a sword, and two epaulets, dazzle the 
crowd, impose on boys and girls, men and maidens 
to imagine, that not danger, nor the devil himself 
could appal such a hero. Carry him to the held 
of honour, and find him white-liver’cl as a hen. 

How easily my Lawyer , entrenched with forms 
and books, gulls clients of their cash, is too stale 
to repeat. For ones in your life, be persuaded, 
that if you come within the circle of his writs, 
pleas, bars, demurrers, rejoinders, 8cc. you will be 
handsomely stripped, even to your pen feathers. 

I am all gentleness to the sex: were it not that 
one smile of a Coquette makes me a slave, a flirt 
of a weli-manoeured fan puts all my resolution 
asleep, I would not tread on consecrated ground. 
While I am sensible, that she is playing me on 
the line, till some other gudgeon come in view, 
when I shall be shaken off the hook ; that I should 
fancy nought but love in her eyes, on her cheeks but 
the down of the peach, her hair all auburn and 
natural, her lips two rose leaves dipped in dew , 
symmetry in her form, taste in her dress, wit in 
her repartees, with sincerity in her bosom, is, 
strange as it is, inconsistent, inconclusive, and un- 
warrantable.. .The theatre, is allacheut. The kings, 
queens, lords, and ladies on the stage, we find, in 
our streets, are the veriest pieces of mortality. After 
so much mockery of our senses, not only divinity is 
fled; something less than mortality remains. 

1 am the first to confess that Fancy cheats me at 
her wills not more at the age when 1 blew the 
washer-woman’s soap suds through a pipe into 
beautiful balloons, than at the period at which 1 
am arrived, building palaces on earth, and castles in 
the air. I have roamed, in Imagination’s car, from 
the seat of Paradise in former, to the present dege- 
nerate days: I have searched all , of all age3 and 
countries; and, in abundance have found, as many 
simple, deluded, gazing, cheated, weak-sighted 
mortals, as myself. But as virtue is better than 
Vice, so is delusion, than wretchedness* ’Tis only 
in regions superior, the soul finds rest, perfection, 
u ad happiness. 

PRO I EUS. 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

wmoM The shop of messns. colon and spondee • 

I have repeatedly drawn for wit on the rich bank 
of Dr. Eachard. As his book is rare, I am very 
confident that, to use a fashionable word, I do not 
tore my leaders, with what is obvious and stale. 

Our Divine thus bitterly jeers a raw pedant at the 
University, a pragmatical puppy well known at Cam- 
bridge in New-Lugland, by the name of Sophimore . 

It is very curious to observe what delicate let- 
ters your young students write, after they have got 
* little smack of University learning. In what 
tli* borate heights and tossing nonsense, will they 
rreet a downright English father, or a country 
Menu! If there be a plain word in it, and such as 


is used at home, this tastes not, says they, of edu- 
cation i.mong philosophers, una it is counted damn- 
able duncery and want of iancy: because your lov- 
ing friend, or humble servant is a common phrast 
in country letters; therefore the young epistler is 
yours to the antipodes, or, at least, to Uie center ol 
the earth; and because oidinary loiks love and re- 
spect you, therefore, you are to him, the pole star, 
a Jacob’s staff, a loaustone, and a damask rose. 
And the misery of it is this pernicious way of ex- 
pression, often accompanies them to the very 
grave : and, for the most part, an ordinary cheese- 
monger, or plumb seller, that scarce ever heard ol 
an University, shall write much better sense, and 
more to the purpose, than tiiese young philoso- 
phers, who injudiciously hunting only lor great 
words, make themselves learnedly ridiculous. 

The following is a full length portrait of a pulpit 
punster. 

*1 hose usually, who have been rope dancers in 
the schools have proved jack puddings in the pul- 
pit. l or he that in ins youtn h<*s allowed himscii 
this liberty of academic wit, and punning has usu- 
ally so tninned his judgment, is so prejudiced 
against sober sense, and so disposed to l ruling and 
jingling, that so soon as he gets hold of a text, lie 
presently thinks that he has tutched one ol ins old 
school questions ; and so falls a Hinging it out of one 
hand into another, tossing it this way and that; lets 
it run a little upon the line, then high jingo come 
again; here catching at a word, there lie nibbling 
and sucking at an and, a by, a quis, or a quid, a sic, 
or a sicut ; and thus minces the text so small that his 
parishioners until he rendezvous it again, can 
scarcely tell what is become of it. 

The poverty of the lower clergy in England has 
been a frequent theme for the compassionate, and 
the queruious. But this penury of the church is 
not confined to Great- Britain. From the natural 
baseness, sordidness and ingratitude of human na- 
ture, the character of a parish priest, is treated 
with contempt, and his beggarly pittance, falsely 
called a salary, is tardily and avariciously paid, 
io expect bright discourses from such pinched 
parsons, is as absurd, in the phrase of Saacho, as 
to expect u pears from an elm.’' 

W here the minister is pinched as to the tolera- 
ble conveniencies of this life, the chief of his care 
and time must be spent, not in an impertinent con- 
sidering what texts of sciipture will be most use ful 
for his parish, what instiuctions most seasonable, 
and what authors best to be consulted. But the 
chief of his thoughts, and his main business must 
be to study how to live that week; where he shall 
have bread for his family ; whose sow has lately 
pigged ; whence will come the next rejoicing goose, 
or the next cheerful basket of apples. How far 
to lam mas, or to offerings: when shall we have 
another christening and cakes, and who is likely 
to marry or die. These are very seasonable con- 
siderations and worthy of a man’s thoughts. For 
a family cannot he ni .untamed by texts and con- 
texts; and the child that lies crying in the cradle 
will not be satisfied without a little milk, and per- 
haps sugar, though there be a small German sys- 
tem of Theology in the house. 

But suppose he docs get into a little hole over 
the oven, with a lock to it, called his study, towards 
the latter end of the week, for you must know, sir, 
there are very few texts of scripture that can be 
divided at soonest before Friday nignt ; and some 
there be that will never be divided but upon Sun- 
day morning, and that not very early, but either a 
little before they go, or in goi/iy • v.o church; I say 
suppose t lie gentleman thus rt-o ^ 

one may very near guess wi.;.. ” 1 ‘ 

when he comes there, vis. i! 
of drink is near departeu , an- 
poor single grout iu the Lou 


ment and execution ready to come out against it, 
for milk, and eggs. Now, sir, cun any man think 
that one thus racked and tortured, can be seriously 
intent half an hour, to contrive any thing that 
might be of real advantage to bis people. Besides, 
perhaps that week he has met with some disim 1 
crosses, and undoing misfortunes. There was a 
sorry conditioned mole, that broke into his pas- 
ture, and ploughed up the best part of his glebe ; 
and a little after that, came a couple of spiteful 
ill favoured cows; and trampled down the little 
remaining grass. Another day, having but four 
chickens, sweep comes the Kite and carries away 
the fattest and hopefulest of the brood. Then, 
after all this, came the jackdaws and starlings, 
idle birds that they are, and they took and carried 
away from his thin thatched house, forty or fifty 
of the best straws. To make him completely un- 
happy, after all these afflictions, another day that 
he had a pair of breeches on, coming over a per- 
verse stile, he suffered very much in carelessly lift- 
ing over his leg. Now what parish can be so incon- 
siderate and unreasonable, as to look for any thing 
from one, whose fancy is thus checked, and whose 
understanding is thus rutiled and disordered. They 
may as soon expect comfort and consolation from 
one, that lies racked with the gout and stone, as 
from a divine thus broken and shattered in his 
fortunes. 

In Anderson’s Edition of the British Poets it 
was supposed that every thing written by Thom- 
son had been preserved. I do not remember tie 
foliowing. The eyes of beauty, at once soft and 
sparkling “ now beaming with intelligence, and 
now glistening with sensibility,” have not often 
been more melodiously extolled, than in the sub- 
sequent song, by the author of the Seasons. 

In a letter to Mrs. R , Thompson quotes & 

passage from Milton, and remarks: Now that [ 
have been transcribing some lines of poetry, I think 
I once engaged myself, while walking in Kew-lane, 
to write two or three songs. The following is oire of 
them, which I have stolen from the song of Solo- 
mon ; from that beautiful expression of love : 
u Turn away thine eyes from me, for they have 
overcome me.” 

O thou, whose tender serious eyes 
Expressive, speak the mind 1 love: 

The gentle azure of the skies: 

The pensive shadows of the grove. 

O mix their beauteous beams with mine. 

And let us interchange our hearts; 

Let all their sweetness on me shine; 

Pour’d thro* my soul be all their darts. 

Ah ! 'tis too much ! 1 cannot bear 
At once so soft, so keen a ray : 

In pity, then, my lovely fair, 

O turn those killing eyes away ! 

But what avails it to conceal 

One charm, where naught but charms we see ? 

Their lustre then again reveal, 

And let me, AJyra, die of the*. 

THE FOLLOWING TENDIR LINES ARE FROM SIDLAKE’S 
SUMMER EVE. 

•• Of those who trod with me life’s early vale. 

Hail’d light's first beam and breath’d its morning gaJe, 

In all the verdant paths of joyous youth, 

Ere etror’s mists were yet dispell’d by truth, 

How many now, alas! 1 hail no more! 

Their sun soon set, their busy day soon o’er! 

Of mortal hope we gain the lofty brow; 

Bur, ah ! how chang’d the pros|iect from below ! 

S ill spreads the scene beneath the opening skies, 

New prospects glitter, and new objects rise! 

But death’s tumultuous torrent rolls between, 

Foibid^ our slept* , and parts the gaudy scene. 

“ Friends of my vou h! who were no longer found, 

Ere half of life had run its busy round, 

Lest in this vale of tears, 1 drop for you, 

From the full heart, compassion's softest dewt 
f o<- full though sorrow's baleful waters glide, 

Ve must 1 aid the sympathetic tide. 

) taw yt arm wish all ol fancy’s fires, 

*\ ah ail taa. aeal.b or indent youth inspires; 
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Sivor.g as the ne ar fledg’d eagle, child of Spring, 

'1 saw ye gaily plume the lusty wing, 

Then upwards rush wiih new-born vigour gay, 

To chase light pleasure through the realms of day, 

Soon, soon, ye vanish’d like the morning shade, 

Or ev’ning clouds in shifting hues array’d, 

And stole the rays of gladness from my mind, 

A JoU’ring weary trav’ler left behind ; 

Left in the vale of tears, unlit to go 
-To search eternal bliss through ways of woe. 

Friends of my youth, perhaps now hov’ring near, 

Ycur gentle spirits whisper in my ear 

Some heav’n-bom sounds, and all mv paths attend, 

Mv errors lessen, and my steps befriend, 

Still giant your aid, and more, as years increase, 

Smooth all my transient storms with ev’ning peace. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

John Burton, a learned critic and divine, was 
born in 1696 at Wembworth in Devonshire, of 
wjiich parish his father was rector. He was ad- 
mitted a scholar of Corpus Christi-college, Oxford, 
in 1713, of which he at length became a tutor. 
In the exercise of this office he greatly distinguish- 
ed himself by his assiduity in promoting the im- 
provement of his pupils, and by other exertions for 
the advancement of learning. In 1725, he was 
made pro-proctor of the university and master of 
the schools ; and in this situation he published an 
oration and four Latin sermons on the subject ol 
academical discipline. He much improved the 
discussion of philosophical questions in the schools, 
find introduced the study of Locke and other mo- 
dern philosophers. In 1733 he was elected a fellow 
of Eton-i oliege ; and about the same time he was 
presented to the vicarage of Maple Derham in 
Oxfordshire. He married the widow 6f his pre- 
decessor in that living, and passed several years 
of his life in the station of a country clergyman. 
After his wife’s death in 1748, he chiefly resided on 
liis fellowship at Eton, occupied in literary pursuits 
and the company of the learned. He took the de 
gree of doctor in divinity in 1752. He continued 
to appear occasionally as a writer and preacher, 
esteemed and beloved both by the higher and lower 
classes of his order, and amusing his leisure with 
poetical exercises, till his death in 17 71. Dr. 
Burton’s works are chiefly collected in two volumes 
of sermons, a volume of u Opuscula Miscellanea 
Theolcgice,” and another of “ Opuscula Metrico- 
prosaica.” The sermons are long and laboured, 
include a variety of matter, and are somewhat 
formal in the manner. The Latin theological dis- 
•ertaliors display much curious learning; the poe- 
tical works in Greek, Latin, and English, shew 
industry rather than genius. lie is perhaps best 
known as the critical editor of five select Greek tra- 
gedies under the title of w Pentalogia.” This task he 
first recommended to a pupil of promising talents, 
Joseph Bingham, who had printed most of the 
text and notes when he was cutoff by an untimely 
death. Dr. Burton subjoined a preface, disserta- 
tions, and additional notes, and published the work 
in 1758, bvo. It has been reprinted at the Cla- 
rendon press, and is in much esteem as a book for 
students in Greek. Tlie style of Dr. Burton in his 
compositions h.:s been censured as pedantic and 
affected, and Churchill in one of his poems has 
exercised all the uncandid severity of his pen to 
expose it to ridicule. 

LEVITY. 

£The following easy essay we copy with much approbation 
from the New-York Evening Post.] 

KS%AT 0 N BLOCKHEADS* 

A blockhead is neither an ideot, nor madman. 
He isone who goes on through the broad roacloflife 
with the rest of mankind carrying a load of follies 
at his back, which he knows not how to get rid of 
when he is tired, and under which he is continually 
stumbling. There are various kinds of blockheads 
which may thus be distinguished ; the good-natured 
blockhead, the stupid blockhead* the silly block- 
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head, the old blockhead, the credulous blockhead, 
the ignorant blockhead, and the learned blockhead. 

The lover who bears the contempt cf a scornful 
mistress without a murmur, may be ranked among 
the good-natured blockheads: but should he.be so 
lost in speculations on his passion as not to take a 
hint of kindness in a soft moment, then, he may 
justly be called a stupid blockhead. The farmer 
who goes out smoking his pipe, talking with his 
neighbours, and shaking hands with the parson 
when he should be at work, may also be placed 
among the good-natured blockheads; but should 
the parson’s horse be eating his cabbage, his barn 
ready to tumble down for want of a prop, or his 
daughter about to run off with a stranger all this 
time, every one w ould call him a stupid blockhead. 
He is also a good-natured blockhead, who bears 
being the butt of the company at dinner, joins in the 
joke against himself, and then swallows his wine 
w ith satisfaction. But he who stands with the spy- 
glass to his eve on the battery all day watching 
what ship is coming up, while his wife is taking 
private lessons of dancing-masters, music-masters, 
and masters of various other arts and sciences, 
must certainly be a stupid blockhead. 

A fellow who docs nothing but pare his nails, 
consult his watch, take a view of the atmosphere 
from his window, or go to church only to shew 
himself, may justly be reckoned a silly blockhead. 
I he man who at the age of fourscore fills up an 
arm chair in the room, and tires his hearers with his 
long stories, may be called an old blockhead ; and he 
who can listen to his long stories, and believe them, 
must be a credulous blockhead. 

The man who takes up a newspaper only to 
find the day of the month, blames the printer for 
putting such hard words in it, and talks of politics 
without knowing in what quarter of the worid he is 
placed or remembering where he was born, is an 
ignorant, aye, and an impudent blockhead. He is 
also an ignorant blockhead, who prescribes physic 
to one who has lost his money, drinks to the com 
pany in a glass of water, or mistakes the bank for 
the city hotel. But the most ignorant blockhead 
of all is he who, becoming suddenly rich, shows you 
into his new library, and talks ostentatiously of such 
authors as Virgil or Homer, when perhaps, for all 
that he knows of the matter, the one might have 
been a parson, and the other a doctor. 

The last kind of blockheads, and generally the 
greatest, are the learned blockheads. Mr. Thick- 
head is a learned blockhead: Tie has renounced the 
study of music for that of the logarithms, and has 
got a fine estate, and a fine wife, merely by his 
great reputation as a mathematician. He has a 
great many mathematical oddities ; if lie walks, it 
is always in a straight line ; if he sits, it is in the form 
of a triangle ; and if he stands, it is in no other 
posture than that of a perpendicular. In short 
Mr. Thickhead does every thing with so much 
mathematical exactness, that he isgenerally esteem- 
ed a ver> learned man ; yet the reader without the 
help of mathematical demonstration will be apt to 
consider Mr. Thickhead a mathematical blockhead. 

Mr. Mammoth is also esteemed not only a 
mathematical, but a philosophical, and political 
blockhead. He has been admitted an honorary 
member not only among the societies of philoso- 
phical and political blockheads in Europe, but also 
has been made head of the blockheads in America. 
He admits no man into his service but a blockhead, 
trusts no man but a blockhead, invites none to his 
table but blockheads, and in short, has so many 
blockheads about him, that it is a difficult thing for 
a wise or well-disposed man to get through the 
croud ; and if a wise, or clever fellow happens to 
come into his house, and takes a seat with the res', 
he immediately gets up in a great passion, drives 
him out without ceremony, and puts a blockhead 
in his place. Thus, gentle reader! have I given 


you all I can think of at present about blockhead* 
and let him whom the cap fits, put it on. 

IRONICUS, 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

Peceipt to make a Fashionable Lady, 

Take about eight yaids of gingham, or sprig- 
muslin, that is seamed together in the form of a 
Churchman’s pulpit robe. Slip on this easy 
frock — draw it across the shoulders — girt it round 
about, and across the middle; and let the end of it 
sweep at least a quarter on the ground. The flow- 
ing tresses, which Nature in her luxuriance design- 
ed to adorn and cover the shoulders with, must 
be stuffed with powder, knit at the end, and folded 
up under the turban a la mode , in the exact form 
of her refrigerating hand weapon. To the many 
other embellishments of the head-dress, must be 
added a quarter and a half of black, or green silk 
Icve crape, to defend from the insolence of the 
sun-beams, and render the inhabitant within, 
musquilo proof. Place this figure in a pair of 
red or blue Morocco slipers, and set her a walking 
on the pavement^ Phaon by her side, and the 
work is complete. 

N. B. To make her irresistible, she must at 
every other step, give her head a toss, smack her 
lips, and turn up her eyes to her beloved country the 
Moon: making it evident, that she is none of the 
mean spirited beings that delight in things below* 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
PROPOSALS, 

For Printing in London, by Subscription, 

IN TWO VOLUMES QUA.RIO, 

A Supplement to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary ; oft 
Glossary of the Archaisms and Provincialisms of 
the English Language. By the Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, M. A. Vicar of Epsom, Surry; F. A. S. 
Honorary Member of the Edinburg Society of 
Antiquaries, and of the Stirling Literary Society. 

A persuasion, which I have long entertained, that 
a Supplement to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary was a 
desideratum in English Literature, first induced me 
to undertake the Work here announced to the 
public, and the liberal and very flattering encourage- 
ment already given to my first proposals animate 
me to proceed in it with renewed spirits. 

The age of Elizabeth is the boundary beyond 
which Dr. Johnson has seldom gone. His reference! 
are in general restricted to the works of Sidney, 
Spencer, Hooker, Bacon, Sbakspeare, Milton, 
Cowley, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, and their 
contemporaries. Some archaiological words, how- 
ever, are admitted by him, when “ they are found 
in authors who are not obsolete ; or when they 
have any force or beauty, that may deserve revi- 
val.” Governed by this principle, 1 have extended 
his plan, and endeavoured to supply his deficiencies, 
and hence my references are, chiefly, to Robert of 
Gloucester, Peter Langtoft, Chaucer, Piers Plow- 
man, Gower, Gavin Douglas, Henryson, Duntar, 
Lyndesay, Allan Ramsay, and Burns, amonjg our 
Poets : to the ancient writers in Divinity, History, 
Medicine, and Law ; and also to the Statutes and 
other public Records. I have drawn still more 
copiously from “ the Well of English tindefiled," 
the common speech of our peasantry. It was the 
object of Dr. Johnson to furnish his countrymen 
with a Dictionary of the English language, only, 
as spoken and written by the best speakers and 
best modern authors. It is the object of this 
Supplement to enable those who consult it, to 
ready and to retain, our ancient British classics; to 
exhibit a lull historical view of our speech as it 
was formerly spoken; and thus to show that, in 
language as in politics, to innovate is not always 
io reform*” 

1 lie several Glossaries of Cotgrave, Min&hew, 
Spelman, Skinner, Junius, and Badey, which alone 
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have any title to the claim of Archialogical, though 
of great imrit, yet leave numberless words in our 
old chroniclers and hards, still unexplained. 
Wiclitf’s translation of the Scriptures, venerable 
as it is on account of its subject, its age, and its 
author, is, notwithstanding its Glossary, locked up 
in an unknown tongue. The Glossaries of Ruddi- 
man, Urry, and Tyrwhit, all of them the productions 
of men of learningand great abilities, yet are limited 
to the illustration of single works. Those annexed 
to several of the Scotish provincial poets, to some 
compositions in the dialect of different districts in 
the North of England, and to the Exmoor Dialogues 
(published some years ago as specimens of the 
West Country Dialect,) are of very inferior value: 
from which censure, however, I feel much pleasure 
in having it in my power to except the Glossaries 
annexed to M Wyntownis’ Ciooykil,” and to “ The 
Complaynt of Scotland." 

I offer my Work to the public as Supplemental 
to other Dictionaries and other Glossaries ; yet, 
anxious to relieve the dryness of verbal discussions, 
1 have, in humble imitation of my great Prototype, 
attempted occasionally to “intersperse with verdure 
and ffowei*s the dusty deserts of barren philology.” 
I trust it will not be said, that u ornarires ipsa 
negat.” The explanation of a single vocable has 
often led me into historical investigation respect- 
ing the names of persons or places, municipal 
regulations, legal terms, religious ceremonies, 
popular customs, buildings, diet, dress, employ- 
ments, sports, and amusements, of our ancestors. 
Literary remarks and criticisms on obscure and 
difficult passages in our ancient poets and historians, 
and on the Greek and Roman classics, are likewise 
incidentally introduced ; and not a few on the Scrip- 
tures themselves. Indeed, many of the words in 
the English translation of the Bible cannot be well 
understood , without the aid of an Archialogical 
Lexicographer. 

In all Languages, the diversity of sense in which 
words arc used renders perfect accuracy of defini- 
tion peculiarly difficult. A reader, whqis contented 
to take the definition of a term given him by a 
Dictionary, which does not at the same time produce 
the authority on w hich such definition is founded, 
must give up his judgment entirely to the judg- 
ment of the compiler of the Dictionary. This is 
to be avoided only by tracing the rise and progress 
of the word in question. Hence, it has been one 
of my most constant purposes to pursue the seve- 
ral words which full under my consideration, 
through all their doublings and disguises in other 
languages, whether of Celtic or Gothic origin. 
Sometimes they are found, little concealed, in the 
Welsh, Irish, Gxlic, or Armoric ; sometimes more 
d sguised in the Italian, French, or Spanish; or 
in the Latin, Greek, or Hebrew; and, sometimes, 
taking a different direction, I have traced them to 
the Saxon, German, Danish, Swedish, and Islandic. 
Nor are the instances few in which I have ex- 
perienced the fate of Voyages of Discovery ; and 
mjr researches have ended in disappointment. Yet, 
in an undertaking of such extent and variety, I 
may surely, without shame, be content with Dr. 
Johnson, “ to leave some obscurities to happier in- ' 
dustry, or future information.” 

In my Etymological Inquiries, my former at- 
tention has been directed to those too long neglected 
sources of ancient learning, the cognate languages 
of the North. Nor am I without hopes that, in 
this department, my Work may be acceptable 
even to foreigners ; and that it may thus repay 
some of the many obligations which British philo- 
logy owes to German, Swedish, and Danish 
Literature. 

The copies of my first prospectus being exhaust- 
ed, and it having been thought adviscable that the 
notice of such a Work should be mad; , if possible, 
•till more general, 1 avail myself of this opportu- 


nity to advert and reply to some obliging sugges- 
tions, which have been made to me, since its 
publication. To obviate the difficulty of ascertaining 
what words are provincial, and what merely 
archaiological, and also to avoid the confusion 
which, it has been intimated, must have resulted 
from there being two alphabets in one work, I 
have resolved to arrange all my materials under 
one. The title is also a little altered ; the first 
paving been objected to from the motley appear- 
ance it exhibited, as being partly Latin and partly 
English. A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for February, under the signature of Clericus 
Derbiensis , has pointed out to me the propriety of 
printing the Work in one folio volume, for the 
accommodation of those who, like himself, possess 
the folio edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. Others 
have expressed a similar wish : and, if I could flatter 
myself that the subscription would enable me to 
print a double impression, I should not hesitate 
a moment to gratify them, and to print both a 
quarto and a folio edition ; but I hope to be per- 
mitted, for the preSennt to abide by my first Pro- 
posals. The Work shall be sent to press as soon as 
a competent number of subscribers can be obtained 
to defray the heavy expenses of paper and printing, 
and printed in the manner of Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary with three columns in one page. A 
very few more copies than are subscribed for will 
be printed: the Subscription Price will be Four 
Guineas, to be paid on the delivery of the Work. 

JONATHAN BOUCHER. 

Epsom , Surrey , 3d April , 1802 . 

PZ7 3 ' Subscriptions in this city will be received by 
John Morgan, No. 51, South Second-Street; 
where, on application, a Prospectus of the Work 
can be obtained. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

u M” has drawn a fascinating picture ofChloris. 
If the mere portrait excite the most eager desire 
what, alas 1 to a feeling heart, would be the effect of 
a sight of the lovely original. The following 
complimentary lines, the first from Green, the 
second from Butler, must be applied to such a 
paragon. 

** The oak, while you his umbrage deck, 

Lets fall his acorns in your neck; 

Zephyr his civil Kisses gives. 

And plays with curls instead of leaves; 

Birds, seeing yon, believe it Spring 
And during their vacation sing 
And flowers lean forwards from their seats 
To traiTic in exchange of sweets.” 

“ The sun shall now no more dispense 
His own, but your brigh r influence. 

Where’er you tread your foot shall set 
The primrose and the violet : . 

All spices, perfumes, and sweet powders, 

Shall borrow from your breath their odours s 
Nature her charter shall renew, 

And take all lives of thing* from youL 
The world depend upon your eye, 

And, when you frown upon it, die. 

Only our loves shall still survive 
New worlds and natures to outlive.” 

MISCELLANEOUS PARACAGHS. 

FOR rUE FORT FOLIO. 

Nothing is more highly relished by the Editor 
than such liberal sentiments as Mr. Burke has 
advanced in a celebrated letter, occasioned by the 
rude attack of the swinish duke of Bedford, another 
Egalit^, who sometimes, in a fit of affected love for 
the people, had certain whims of economy, not 
unlike those of our own patriots. Let us hear 
what a man of expanded heart has to say on this 
subject : 

u I looked on the consideration of public service, 
or public ornament to be real and very justice : and 
I ever beheld a scanty and penurious justice to 


partake of the nature of a wrong. I held it to be 
in its consequences, the worst economy in the 
world. In saving money, I soon can count up all the 
good I do ; but when, by a cold: penury, I biast 
the abilities of a nation, and stunt the growth of its 
active energies, the ill I may do is beyond all cal- 
culation.— I never could drive a hard bargain in mv 
life, concerning any matter whatever; anc\ least of 
all do I know how to haggle and huckster with 
merit. Mere parsimony is not econoihy. It is 
separable in theory from it, and in fact it may, or 
it may not, be a part of economy according to 
circumstances. Expense and great expense may 
be an essential partin true economy. If parsimony 
were to be considered as one of the kinds of virtue, 
there is, however, another and an higher economy. 
Economy is a distributive virtue, and consists, not 
in saving, but in selection. Parsimony requirts no 
providence, no sagacity, no powers of combination, 
no comparison, no judgment. Mere instinct, and 
that not an instict of the noblest kind may produce 
this false economy in perfection. The other econo- 
my has larger vie ws. It demands a discriminating 
judgment and a firm sagacious mind. It shuU one 
door to impudent importunity, only to open another, 
and a wider to unpresuming merit.” 

In a tract of Mr. Burke’s, entitled “ Thoughts 
on Scarcity,” and to be found only in RivingtonS 
new edition, there occur several brilliant and just 
observations, which we shall, occasionally, quete. 
The following is one of his most recent reflections 
on the late portentous French revolution. It may 
be considered as his dying declaration. “ That 
state has fallen by the hands of the parricides of 
their country, called the revolutionists and consti- 
tutionalists of France, a species of traitors, of whose 
fury and atrocious wickedness nothing in the an- 
nals of the phrenzy and depravation of mankind 
had before furnished an example, and of w hom I 
never can think, or speak, w ithout a mixed sen- 
sation of disgust, of horror, and of detestation, not 
easy to be expressed. These nefarious monsters 
destroyed their country for what was good in it: 
For much good there was in the constitution of 
that noble monarchy, which in all kinds, formed 
and nourished great men, and great paterns of 
virtue to the world.” 

The classical reader will associate w’ith the fol- 
lowing the u Ilacc studia adolescent iam alunt”&c. 
of Cicero. It cannot be too often repeated; line 
upon line; precept upon precept; until it comes 
into the currency of aprovtrb ; to innovate is not tw 
reform . The French revolutionists complained of 
every thing; they refused to reform any thing; 
andthey left nothing unchanged. The consequences 
are before us, — not in rembte history, not in 
future prognostication : they are about us, they art 
upon us. They shake the public security; they 
menace private enjoyment. They dw’arf the growth 
of the young ; they break the quiet of the old. 
If we travel they stop our way. T hey infest us in 
town; they pursue us to the country". Our busi- 
ness is interrupted; our repose is troubled, our 
pleasures are saddened; our very studies are poi- 
soned and perveited, and knowledge is rendered 
worse than ignorance, by the enormous evils of 
dreadful innovation . 

The following is related of the exertions of Gar- 
rick. “ It is unaccountable how a texture of 
nerves, so finely Woven, can bear so constant a dis- 
tention, without the total destruction of his health, 
for you must not suppose that the storm of passions 
only affects his surface*. I saw him once, after 
playing the part of Richard, stretched, like the ex- 
piring Germanicus. in Poussin’s picture, on a sofa, 
panting, pale, speechless, covered with perspiration, 
and unable to raise his arm.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
POSTHUMOUS. 

P. PENCIL’S ELEGY; 

SWPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, DURING 
HIS DECLINE. 

In Fortune’s lowest ebb, my bark was thrown, 

On the broad ocean of tempestuous life ; 

No prosperous gale, for me, has ever blown ; 

But adverse winds have rais’d perpetual strife. 

Hard is the task, without a pilot’s care, 

For u infant Reason,” on life’s billows tost, 

The storm, destruction, and the calm, a snare, 

To shun the rocks, where ship-wreck'd youth is 
lost. 

But harder still, for Pe try to oppose, 

The mountain w eight of prejudice and gold ; 
Like Hercules, subdue its venom’d foes, 

And, spite of pride, the place of merit hold. 

Be mine the task, my first ambition cried ; 

Be toil, my pleasure, and my riches, lore ; 

My friends, the Muses, and their wreath, my pride ; 
I ask no wealthier aid, no baser ore. 

On earth’s low surface, let the million plod, 

To one small circle, chain th’ immortal mind, 
Custom, their instinct, and their gold, their God, 
To feeling, callous, and to beauty, blind. 

Mark out the world, proud Wealth, and call it 
thine, 

By fraud, by purchase, or prescriptive right, 

Its groves, its fields, its beauties shall be mine ; 

But most, Parnassus, shall my soul delight. 

Farewel, delusive hope of poet's fame! 

No more thy heights, Parnassus, court my eye ; — 
From thy mid regions , let me raise my name, 

And with th’ immortal, live — or nameless, die! 

O’er thy gay fields, a wistful look I cast, 

Where sportive Fancy fann’d my youthful fire; 
There warm Imagination breathes her last, 

And all my fond, deceptive hopes expire! 

Ye fickle nine; I bid a last adieu ! 

Too long bewilder’d by your wanton wiles — 

O had I learnt, ere late, this maxim true— 

Fortune's a foe to ally who share your smiles . 

But cease thy plaint ; and be thy name forgot ! 

Thy country’s voice declares thy hapless doom ; 
Gives cheerless penury , for the Painter's lot; 

And dark oblivion y for the Poet's tomb! 

Would’st, reader, I my future state reveal, 

What lot, for me, the Fates, or Minos draw?— 
Bound fast to Ixion's ever turning wheel, 

I spin the subtile ma%y thread of Law . 


SELECTED POETRY. 

ORATIO AD DOMINUM. 

[By Hildebert, bishop of Anomantim or Mans, a city of 
France, published by archbishop Usher, 1647... .at the end 
of a Latin treatise, which has since become very scarce.... 
communicated with the above account of it by H. P. 
Suffolk, December 5th, 1764.] 

Extra portam jam delatum, 

Jam fatentem, tumulatum, 

Vitta ligat, lapis urget; 

Sed si jubes, hie resurget: 

Jube, lapis revolvetur; 

Jube, vitta disrumpetur. 


Exiturus nescit moras 
Postquam clamas, exi for as. 

In hoc salo mea ratis 
Infeslatur a piratis; 

Hinc assultus, inde fluctus; 
Hinc et inde moiset lucius. 
Sed tu, bone nauta! veni; 
Preme ventos, mare leni; 

Fac abscedant hi paratac, 

Due ad portura, saM rate, 
Infaccunda mea ficus, 

Cujus ramus, ramus siccus 
Incidetur, incendetur; 

Si promulgas, quod meretur. 
Sed hoc anno dimittatur, 
Stercoretur, fodiatur; 

Quod si necdum respondebit; 
Flens hoc loquor, tunc ardebit. 
Vetus liostis in me furit; 

Aquis mersat, flammis urit: 
Inde languens et afflictus 
Tibi soli sum relictus. 

Ut hie hostis evanescat; 

Ut infirmus convalescat; 

Tu virtutem jejunandi 
Des infirmo, des orandi, 

Per hoc duo, Christo teste, 
Liberabor ab h5c peste. 

Ab hac peste solve mentem, 
Fac devotum penitentem: 

Da timorem quo projecto, 

De salute nil conjecto. 

Da spem, fidem, charitatem; 
Da discretam pietatem: 

Da con tern ptum terrenorum, 
Appetitum supernorum. 
Totum, Deus! in le spero; 
Deus, ex te totum quacro. 

Tu laus mea, meum bonum, 
Mea cuncta, tuuin donum. 

Tu solamen in labore, 
Medicamen in languore. 

Tu in luctu, mea lyra; 

Tu lenimem es in ira. 

Tu in arcto, liberator; 

Tu in lapsu relevator. 

Metum prxstas in provectu, 
Spem conservas in defectu. 

Si quis laedit, tu rependis; 

Si minatur, tu defendis; 

Qtiod est anceps, tu dissolvis; 
Quod tegendum, tu involvis. 

Tu intrare me non sinas 
In females officinas; 

Ubi macror, ubi metus; 

Ubi factor, ubi fletus; 

Ubi probra deteguntur; 

Ubi rei confunduntur; 

Ubi tortor semper csedens, 

Ubi totum hoc perenne, 

Quia perpes mors Gehenna, 

Me receptet Sion ilia, * 

Sion David urbs tranquilla; 
Cujus faber auctor Iucis, 

Cujus porta signum crucis; 
Cujus cives semper lati, 

Cujus muri lapis vivus, 

Cujus custos rex festivus. 

In hie urbe lux solennis; 

Ver sternum, pax perennis, 

In hac odor implens calos, 

In hac semper festum nfelos. 
Non est ibi corruptela; 

Non defectus, non querela: 

Non minuli, non deformes; 
Omnes Christo sunt conformes. 
Urbs cxlestis, urbs beata, 

Supra petram collocata: 

Urbs in portu satis tuto, 

De longinquo te saluto ; 


Te saluto, te suspiro, 

Te aftecto, te require. 
Quantum tui gratulentur, 
Quam festive conviventur ; 
Quis afiectus eos stringat, 

Aut qua gemma muros pingat, 
Quis chalcedon, quis jacinctus ; 
Norunt illi, qui sunt intus. 

In plateis hujus urbis, 

Sociatus piis turbSs, 

Cum Mdise et Elii, 

Pium cantem alleluia. 


TO Mr. SOUTHEY. 

ON READINC his beautiful, but seductive ode, 

WRITTEN ON SUNDAY MORNING. 

Go, Southey, to tho House of Pray’r, 

And humbly and devoutly there 
Adore the God of goodness and of love; 

Let the loud organ’s peal, 

With corresponding zeal, 

Thy tuneful bosom ev’ry Sunday move. 

Sweet Bard of Bristol ! who canst wake the lyre 
With so much energy and fire, 

To captivate Attention’s heart, 

Ah ! let not thy enchanting art 

Be exercis’d to lead astray 

The young, the giddy, and the gay, 

Too prone by nature to neglect and spum 
Religion’s holy call, and from her temple turn. 

Go, Southey, to the House of Pray'r, 

And set a good example there 
To those who wander in the world’s wild ways; 
Devote a portion of thy precious time 
To Piety as well as rhyme, 

And socially assist in thy Creator’s praise. 

Six days, each week, are surely long 
Enough for ail the other aims of song.... 

For visiting the lonely woodland bow’rs, 

And gath’ring sweet poetic flow'rs 
Along each sunny bank and silver stream: 

Then to the House of Pray’r 
Each seventh day repair, 

And let Jehovah's praise that day be thy sole 
theme. 

Go, Southey, to the House of Pray’r; 

’Tis likelier on a Sabbath-day 
Thou’lt meet Religion there: 

She loves not always in the wilds to stray ; 

1 he friend of man, she loves among mankind to 
stay. 

Tho’ sometimes she her vot’ries lead 
To heathy hill or cowslip’d dale, 

Or shady grove, or sunny mead, 

Or by the streamlet in the vale; 

Yet she’s no savage wand’rer, Southey, no! 

No Anchoret, of gloom and silence fond ; 

No bippish matron, clouded still in woe, 

And subject to despond ; 

But social, cheerful, and serene, 

Of simplest manners, sweetest mien, 

Her mild instructions she imparts, 

To mend our morals, and to cheer our hearts 
With brightest prospect of perennial bliss 
In future worlds, if we act right in this. 

Hafiz. 
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liVi URESl 1NG TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BELOW. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

( Cunt i tiucd. ) 

PAR I THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER 111. 

ify own experience with respect to the climate. 

From the 30ih of September 1791, when I ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, to the 4th of October, the 
weather was very warm, even in the night. The 
musquitoes were still extremely troublesome. In 
the m 6 nt between the third and the fourth it had 
frozen, and in this one night, the woods had assumed 
their autumnal garb. Hereupon a north-weal 
wind blew, anti it was considerably cold. *1 he sun 
was, however, still very powerful at noon. Nighliy 
frools were afterwards almost continual. 1 he 
wealner in general was clear, except in the morn- 
ing, when it was foggy. On the 1 8th ot October, f 
il snowed. On the 1 1 th of November, it was sum- 
mer wealner. In the first days of November, there 
ero*e a vapour from the ground. Until the new 
year, there tell no snow, and the rivers were not 
frozen, although, with north west winds it was 
sometimes vciy cold. On the 4th of January, the 
snow and bust set in. The winter continued to 
rage w.ui great violence until U»e endol february, 
when the ice, which was from four to five feet, 
thick in tnc rivers, bioke up. The snow continued 
from lour to five feet deep upon the ground, until 
the last of March. Notwithstanding which, there 
was on the first of March, a thunder storm. The 
da)s weie generally clear, and in March, the sun 
fchonc warm. But in ihe night, it Iroze*. The north 
west wind is very ui y, and w nen you are for some 
time exposed to a, occasions thirst. From the dry- 
ness ot this wmu likewise, it proceeds, that the 
BitiUows are lievei frozen as we call it. On the 
2oti* ol March, set in a violent lain, which then at 
length dissolved the snow and the frost, which h d 
pciiclruUddevp into the earth. In the last days of 
M arch, tnc meadows near Philadelphia, assumed 
their green gar.j, but not until alter the middle of 
April, near the blue mountains, lowuras the lust 
of April, tiie peav-ii trees blossomed ; and the other 
-trees, during me iirst fortnight in May, did the 
In April mere were still many very raw 
days? when a fire was imlispensible: this was ai- 
rways the case with a north west wind. May was 
lovely throughout. Gentle rains refreshed the air 
without too much cooling it. Ji ne was equally 
feeautiful, with a silver atmosphere, gilt by the 
rays of. the sun, and with a moderate warmth. 
July was disagreeable; surprisingly hot and then 
again with unpleasant rainy weather, very cold. 
On the 2 3d 1 left America. 

On the 30th of September 1795. I arrived a se- 
cond time at Philadelphia. The wind was north 
wrest, and ofcomse very cold. Throughout Octo 
*>cr it was almost always fine, and especially abut. I 
the middle ol the day. warm weather. The an 
tumn is in America, generally the steadiest season. 
Yet although it has many clear days, yet it want; 
many of the agreeable scenes of aq European au- 


tumn. Neither such numerous, nor so various 
flocks of birds of passage are to be seen, nor the 
faint soft light, which sinks us into melancholy re- 
flections upon the decay of nature P ine autumnal 
days in America, are warm summer days gene- 
rally follow ed by a cold winter night. In this finest 
season also, stinking fogs are not uncommon. 
These are remarkable for occasioning a prickly 
stnsation in the eyes, like that produced by smol e. 
The first of January 1796, was a warm summer 
day; but immediately after it, the winter set in 
with great \iolence. The sudden changes of the 
temperature, produced at least upon me, corres- 
ponding instantaneous changes in my feelings. 
Almost every minute, I felt sensations of pain. 
But as soon as the weather changed, I was well 
again. 1 was now and then seized very suddenly 
with a fever which lasted a quarter or half an hour; 
but they vanished again as suddenly, as Ihey had 
come on. What all Philadelphia suffered, as well 
as myself, were insupportable pains in the back. 
Great numbers of people in America die of pleu- 
risies. 

The winter of 1796, was however not cold 
enough to cover large rivers, such as the Delaware, 
with ice. Even the small rivers were free from it. 
The coldest day was the 3 1st of January. As usual 
there were incessant alterations of severe cold with 
warm sun shine, of clear days with snow, rain and 
fog. The winter was at an end about the middle 
oi March, and some traces of reviving vegetation 
were perceptible about the 20th of that month. 
In the beginning of April, the days were very hot, 
and the nights so cold, that in the morning every 
thing was covered with hoar frost. On the 7th of 
April all the fruit trees were in blossom. Imme- 
diately after, it was so cold, that a tire was neces- 
sary in the chamber, for comfort, and this cold 
weather lasted a week long. Then again, it was 
very hot, and vegetation made a rapid progress. 
In the first days of May, it was full summer, but 
immediately after, November weather came on 
again. It rained, with a north east wind, and \vas 
cold. This lasted through all May. It rained 
every day, and then for a couple of hours was very 
hot. Then came a thunder shower, after which it 
was cold again. 'These sudden transitions conti- 
nued likewise all through June. There were how- 
ever some very fine days. In July, all of a sudden 
came on autumn. For after a day upon which Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer, at least in Virginia, had 
risen to no degrees, the buckwheat and the Indian 
corn froze in the night. There are frozen boughs 
always to be seen upon every tree; and Dr. Rush 
writes that he has found traces of nightly frosts, 
every month in the year except July, which has 
now lost its exemption too, by this frost which I 
here notice. Mr. Jefferson in his book, asserts a 
remarkable circumstance, namely, that it often 
freezes when the thermometer stands below [above] 
ih reezing point. 

In August, the heat was insupportable, the nights 
often cold, and the mornings foggy. The heat of- 
ten produced fainting fits, relaxed the bowels, cx- 
Jtcd pains, feverish affections, and 1, for instance, 
by advice of a physician, could preserve myscit 


from a putrid fever only by taking pepper mint 
drops. The beginning of September again was 
cold and rainy. I travelled on foot into the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, along the Susquehannah. 
After a hot day I crossed the river with a cold wind, 
and was immediately seized with a fever, which 
however soon left me again. I found in general, 
numbers of people ill with fevers. In September it 
was hot again. Fair and unpleasant days alter- 
nately succeeded one another as usual, and in tins 
first days of October it rained, with a cold storm 
and a north east wind. On the 7th of the same 
month I left America, with fair weather. 

A general characteristic feature of the American 
climate, distingui hing it from that of Geriiiany, 
may be stated, in the observation that the autumn 
in America, is of longer duration than in Ger- 
many. But the spring does not set in at all earlier. 
Mr. Muhlenberg, a botanist, told me, that the ve- 
getables generally begin to start about the 17th of 
May. But the months of January and February 
are never entirely clear of snow and ice. A Ger- 
man may therefore easily conclude from what fee 
has here seen, that in respect to pleasantness and 
healthiness of climate, he makes an exchange for 
tlie w orse, by removing from his native country to 
the atlanlic parts of North America. 

MISC1 LLENY. 

[The high admiration w i » h which the Fditor surveys the 
b fry genius and boundless resources of the brightest son 
of Cha ham, urges him to pieserte in this paper the 
testimony of contemporary gratitude given on the natal 
da> of A illi am Pi i t. Since the time of Walsingham 
the counci Is of England have never been moulded by % 
wiser statesman; since the time of Cardinel Ximenes, 
perilous hours have never been faced by a more intrepid 
ntit isrer, than by the subject of the following article, 
whose splendid talents have drawn forth the struggling 
and reluctant praise of one of * the most obstinate of his 
foes, and w ho has been ardently extolled as “ a mail 
formed and fitted by nature to benefit his country, and 
give it lustre, and who is justly admired abroad as the 
writer of this article admires him, because his views are 
liberal, and wide as the horizon, because he has ho 
low. little, mean petty vices, and because he is of a na- 
ture nor at all suited to be a creature, or a tool.'* 

MR. PITT'S BIRTH-DAY. 

Yesterday being the Anniversary of the birth of 
the Right Honourable William Pitt, his friends 
chose to celebrate the same (a vote of censure 
having been moved, and a vote of thanks having 
been carried in the House of Commons), by a public 
dinner, advertised in all the papers to be given at 
the London Tavern. That house not being suf- 
ficiently large, the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, and the 
rooms adjoining, were lent for the accommodation 
of the company. In the first were laid six tables, 
besides the cross table at the top, and the galleries 
at each end. In the Hall dined about 600, and in 
the adjoining rooms about 300: and many more 
would have joined, hud there been tickets and r.corn 
tor them. A private passage, wc* understand, 
communicates from the London Tavern, to the 
Merchant Tailors’ Hail, through which the dinner 
was served. 

• Slier idai>. 
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Notice being given, that no one would be ad- 
mitted before four o’clock; at half past three 
lumbers began to assemble at Threadneedle 
street; and at four, when the doors wereopened, 
several hundreds were waiting for admission, in 
carriages as well as on foot. The press was ex- 
cessive, and, as fast as the company could be 
admitted, the room was filled. The number of 
Noblemen, and Members of Parliament was very 
great. At one time, we could count half a dozen 
blue ribbons and stars, besides red ribbons, at 
the top of the room. The body of the room was 
filled with merchants and underwriters, chiefly from 
Lloyd s Coffee house — and we suppose there never 
was an occasion oh which so great a part of the 
landed Aristocracy of the country dined under the 
same roof with so considerable a body of the 
commercial interest. The Noblemen present, we 
are assured, amounted to 140 . The Members of 
the House of Commons were certainly as numer- 
ous. 

Marquis Cornwallis, when he went up the room 
was very warmly applauded. Among the company, 
of which we do not pretend to give an accurate list, 
we noticed the Duke of Rutland ; Marquissts 
Cornwallis, Townshend, and Buckingham; Earls 
Camden and Spencer ; Lords Bruce, Carrington, 
Temple, Grenville, Belgrave, Hood, Longucville, 
Mulgrave, Hawkesbury, Romney, and Woodhouse , 
Mr. G. Rose, Mr. C. Long, and Mr. Canning, Mr. 
T. Grenville, Mr. Windham, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Dent; 
Aldermen, Curtis, Price, Watson, Glynn, and 
Anderson. — There were the personal friends of 
Mr. Pitt in preat numbers ; those who made the 
present peace ; and those who declared the present 
peace is rfiin. A party of anti-pacifics entered 
together, viz. the Marquis of Buckingham, follow- 
ed by Lprd Grenville, Mr. T. Grenville, Mr. 
Windhani, and Mr. Elliot. They met at lie top of 
the room, and cordially saluted the peace-makers, 
viz. Marquis Cornwallis and Lord Hawkesbury. 
Each, by their conduct, seemed to think Mr. Pitt 
is for the Peace and Mr. Pitt is against it; and 
perhaps he himself cannot tell which side he is 
on. 

The company were admitted at four, hut the 
dinner was not served till six ! — a monstrous time 
for city appetites! The dinner and wines were 
not equal to the charge ; but the wines were really 
good, and this for such a dinner was ample re- 
compense. 

The heat of the hall was excessive. A large 
party, chiefly Noblemen and Members of Parlia- 
ment, retired from the right of the top table, to 
an adjoining room to dinner. 

As soon as the cloth was withdrawn, non nobis 
dominp was sui^g by Mess. Dignum, Nield, &c. 
very charmingly. The first toast, the king, was 
drank with very loud applause, and God safe tv/* 
King , was sung. Next followed the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and the rest 
of the Royal Family, each respectively saluted. 
Earl Spencer, who was in the chair, then rose to 
state that Mr. Pitt was expected to be present at the 
meeting s but a letter had been received from him, 
in which, while he expressed his high sense of the 
honour conferred by the company, he thought it 
would be indelicate that he himself should be present 
on that occasion merely complimentary to himself, 
and begged Earl Spencer would make his excuses. 
Earl S|>cncer, after leaving read Mr. Pitt’s letter, 
proposed Mr. Pitt’s health, which was drank with 
the utmost possible enthusiasm, and with three times 
three huzzas, handkerchiefs and hats waving, tne 
room literally in a tumult of joy. The huzzas and 
plaudits were repeated over and over for at least 
ten minutes*: the. Gentlemen in the Galleries mak- 
ing signals with their handkerchiefs, and exciting 
fresh rounds of applause. When the tumult had 
subsided, Mr. Dignum was called upon for a 
song, and sung the following 


SONG, 

To the tune of the iC Anacreontic." 

To the Statesman, whose genius and judgment matur’d, 
From Gallic ambition, ’midst Anarchy’s cry. 

To this country, her laws and her commerce secur’d t 
Can Britons the grateful memorial deny f 
No ! just to his claim 
Of a patriot's name, 

They trust not his merit to potibumoui fame: 

Remember with pride what by Chatham was done, 

And hallow the day that gave birth to his son. 

Rome's Senate to her Worthies declared ovations, 

Wiih civic rewards she encircled lheir brows; 

To a true British Worthy we pour our libations, 

While our Senate her Order of merit bestows: 

Amidst Europe's alarms, 

With persuasion’s blest charms, 

Britain's Councils he led, rous’d her Heroes to arms : 

In the dread wreck of nations her empire maintain’d, 
Her spirit uncorqjer'd her credit unstain’d. 

No Jacobin rites in our Fete shall prevail, 

Our’s the true feast of Reason — the soul’s social flow— 
Here we cherish the Friend and his virtues we hail. 

But the Gallic fraternal Embrace disavow; 

Impress’d with his worth, 

We indulge in our mirth, 

And bright shines the planet that rul’d at his birth. 

Round the orbit of Britain, O ! long may it move 
Like attendant satellites circling their Jore. 

To the Councils of PITT* in an arra that’s past, 

Her high rank 'midst the nations this city may trace: 
Though his statue may moulder, his mem’r> wii! last, 

" The great and the good live again in their race." 

Ere to time's distant day, 

Our marble convey, 

The fame that now blooms, and will know no decay: 

Our Father’s example our breasts shall inspire, 

And we’ll honor the Son, as they honor’d the Sire. 

Printed copies of the above song, as well as of 
three others, were plentifully distributed about the 
tables before dinner. The above was written by 
Mr. George Rose, and was received with very 
great applause, the company joining chorus. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the toasts ; the 
four great naval victories, and the naval heroes 
commanding were drank, viz. Earl Howe, and the 
first of June ; Lord St. Vincent and the fourteenth 
of February; Lord Duncan and the eleventh of 
October ; and Lord Nelson and the first of August. 
The Wooden Walls of England, were also given, and 
an appropriate glee sung. Dignum, after the 
toast of the eleventh of October sang, Camperdown , 

I he army, the militia, and volunteers ; the Lord 
Mayor, Sec. &c. were drank. In the course of the 
evening the musical party sang the beautiful glee 
of While the stormy winds do blow. After which 
Earl Spencer immediately gave, The Pilot who 
weathered the Storm, A song having been pre- 
viously distributed with this toast for its burthen, 
the toast was drank with enthusiasm, and reiterat- 
ed plaudits, after which the song alluded to was 
sung by Dignum, as follows: 

IF hush’d the loud whirlwind that ruffled the deep, 

The *ky if no longer dark tempests deform : 

When our perils are past, sbdi our gratitude sleep ? 

No— Here’s to the Pilot that weather’d the Storm! 

At the footstool of Power let Flattery fawn ; 

Let Faction her idols extol to the skies; 

To Virtue, in humble retirement withdrawn. 

Unblam’d may the accents of Gratitude rise. 

And shall not his mem’ry to Britain be dear, 

Whose example with envy all nations bcnold— 

A Statesman, unbiass'd by interest or fear, 

By power uncorrupted, untainted by gold I 

Who, when Terror and Doubt thro’ the Universe reign'd, 
While Rapine and Treason their standards unfurl'd, 

The heart and the hopes of his country maintain'd ; 

And one kingdom preserv'd 'midst the wrick of the world. 


• The late Earl of Chatham. 


Unheeding, unthankful, we bask in the blaze. 

While the beams of the sun in full Majesty shine; 
When he sinks into twilight, with fondness we gaze. 

And mark the mild lustre that gilds his decline. 

So, PITT, when the course of thy greatness is o'er. 

Thy talents, thy virtues, we fondly recall ! 

justly we prize thee, when lost we deplore* 

Admir’d in thy zenith, but lo% r ’d in thy fall! 

O! take, then— for dangers by wisdom repell’d. 

For evils, by courage and constancy brar'd— 

O ! take, for a Throne, by thy counsels tip lie Id, 

The thanka of a people, thy firmness has sav'd ! 

And O! if again the rude whirlwind should rise. 

The dawning of peace should fresh darkness dr form 
The regrets of the good, and the fears of the wise, 

Shall turn to the Pilot that weather'd the storm f 

This song was written by Mr. Canning, and 
every verse was followed by a loud burst of ap- 
plause. The whole company was thrown into a 
transport of joy at the end of each stanza* Such 
was the successful effect of the song, that at a 
quarter before ten, Earl Spencer looking round 
how to conclude the evening handsomely, gave 
again the toast of The Pilot who weathered the 
Storm, and the song was repeated with still greater 
enthusiasm. After this Earl Spencer gave, The 
Master and Wardens of the Merchant Taylor’s 
Company, and thanks to them for the use of their 
Hall. He then left the chair, and most of the dis- 
tinguished personages withdrew. In the course 
of the evening, Sir R. Peele gave the health of 
the chairman, which was drank with loud applause, 
and Earl Spencer simply returned thanks. 


[From the Loiterer .] 

Dissipat Evius • 

Curas educes, . Hor. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE LOITERER, 

Though I know not in what degree of estimation 
you have been accustomed to hold the science of 
Alchymy, yetasthe author ofevery useful invention 
lias claim on the attention of the candid and liberal, 
I have made choice of your paper as the vehicle, 
to impart to my countrymen a discovery, which 
has lot its object the health and happiness of some 
thousands of Lis majesty’s subjects. 

You must know, Sir, it was ever my opinion 
that there did exist such an universal panacea, as 
should not only cure all diseases incident to the 
human body, and prolong life to its utmost period, 
but should be equally beneficial to our mental, as 
to our corporeal powers ; should make us not only 
healthy, strong, and bold, but also learned, sagaci- 
ous, and witty. In pursuance of this idea, 1 have 
devoted many years to the discovery of this valu- 
able secret; have persevered in my search, i* 
spitejof the contempt, of the prejudiced, and the 
laughter of the gay ;- and now think the attention 
of my past life well rewarded, in being enabled# 
impart to my friends a secret, which will prompt 
the happiness of theirs, and which (unlike the ge- 
nerality of modern projectors) I shall generously 
communicate to the public, without any subscrip- 
tion whatever. ^ 

Know then, Sir, and tell your readers, that this 
inestimable medicine, so long sought in vain, that 
its existence is almost become doubtful, is neither 
more nor less than port wme—~ which, 1 will ven- 
ture to say, if taken in proper quantities, will an- 
swer every purpose of an universal medicine, and 
be found a most perfect restorative in all diseases 
both of body and mind— -In proof of which asser- 
tion, 1 might bring numberless examples frotp 
among the young, and some from among die old, 
in this place; who, from a proper regard to their 
health, daily take a large dose of this mixture^ 
wluch doubtless they would not give themselves 
the trouble of doing, did they not find it extremely 
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beneficial and salutary. — But In this case T rather 
choose to plead my own manner of life than theirs. 
An argument which ought to have the more weight, 
as I am, I believe, the first advertiser who ever 
swallowed his own medicine. My regular allow- 
ance, for I am regularity itself, is something more 
than a quart, which, according as I find my con- 
stitution require, I occasionally increase to three 
pints, and now and then to double that quantity, 
but never, on any account, diminish ; being entirely 
of opinion, that the most of our complaints arise 
from poverty of blood, and having been all my life 
under apprehension of putrid disorders, to which, 

I am tola, that my constitution is naturally inclined. 
— By the above-mentioned regimen, however, l 
have happily escaped them ; and excepting a slight 
touch of the gout; in spring and autumn, and a 
few nervous tremblings (which I impute to having 
formerly drank too many diluting liquors) I enjoy 
at this moment a most perfect and uninterrupted 
state of health. — Nor am I less indebted to tins 
valuable elixir for improving the qualities of my 
mind, than preserving the powers of iny body, 
having by long experience observed, that my cou- 
rage, generosity, and wit, always rise in exact pro- I 
portion to the number of glasses 1 have drank. 
Indeed I have reason to believe 1 am not naturally 
conspicuous for any of the above qualifications; 
and in the morning am very careful how 1 expose 
either my person or property, to any unnecessary 
danger; and have heard it predicted by iny most 
intimate friends (who are indeed always too much 
inclined to flatter one) that 1 shall never be taken 
up for a plot. But in the evening the case is 
exactly reversed; for my courage and generosity 
have often induced me to fight those with whom 1 
had no quarrel, and give money to others for 
whom L had no regard; and the brilliancy ot my 
wit is so redundant, that it seldom lulls to get me 
turned out of the room.— But it is not in the hour 
of festivity, or amidst the social circle alone, that 
1 am obliged to the assistance ot this invigorating 
fluid; for 1 always find it wonderfully efficacious in 
raising my spirits, and restoring my good temper, 
whenever the carelessness ot my laundress, the 
aukwardness of my bedmuker, the blunders ol the 
cook, or any other important nlisiortunc has ruliied 
the natural sweetness of my disposition. And I do 
hereby heartily recommend a very large dose ol this 
medicine to those unfortunate young men, who, 
from the frowns of fortune, or ol any other fickle 
fair one, have fallen into the deplorable state, which 
our politer neighbours dignify with the name ennui , 
but which plain Englishmen call the blue devils j 
and I will take upon me to assure them, that they 
will find, in this Lethean draught, as complete an 
opiate to all their cares and sorrows, as in the tor- 
turing powder of arsenic, or the benumbing juice 
of the laurel. And in the prosecution of this plan 
two particular advantages will arise — first, that the 
medicine itself is by far the most pleasant and palata- 
ble of the two — and secondly, that if it should happen 
to fail, they would still have it in their power to try 
the others. For this, however, I must flatter myself, 
they would find no occasion, and am sanguine 
enough to imagine, lhat a proper use of this liquor 
would considerably lessen the bills of mortality ; 
that our fashionable young men, would be thus 
-enabled to bear up against all the various misfor- 
tunes which occur in this troublesome world; would 
rise superior to the losses of a Newmarket meeting, 

or an ill run at B ks’s, and would preserve 

their good temper and spirits, amidst the harsh 
blasts of the east, or the damps of an autumnal 
foR. 

The utility, therefore, of the plan, must appear 
evident to every unprejudiced mind, when it is 
considered, how many fine young fellows, will, by 
this means be restored to their country and friends- 
who may encourage the manufactures, and increase 
the population of ti*e metropolis; and at last be 


honourably spitted in Kensfrigton gravel-pits, cr 
shot through the head in the gentet lest manner, 
behind Montague-house. Not to mention the tri- 
umph which every Englishman must feel, in refut- 
ing the cruel sarcasms, which our neighbours have 
always thrown on us, for those ungentleman-like 
methods, of making our exit, with which our nation 
has been too long, and 1 fear to justly stigmatized; 
since we shall then shew them that our patience in 
bearing misfortunes, is equal to our spirit iu bring- 
ing them on, and that after we have lost our estates, 
health, and reputation, we dare live to be hanged. 
— And should it be objected to me by the unbeliev- 
ing, that like other schemers, 1 am a dupe to the 
enthusiasm of my temper, and ascribe powers and 
advantages to my favourite medicine, which it does 
not really possess ; in answer to this I can assure 
them, that 1 have by ine, a long and well attested 
list of cures, which I have already performed on 
those of my private friends, who have put them- 
selves under my directions, and from which I shall 
at present scltct one, which 1 think will sufficiently 
establish the credit of the medicine with a discern- 
ing public.— A very intimate friend of mine, who 
was spending the last long vacation at a relation’s 
house in the country, took it into his head (proba- 
bly from want of something to do,) to fall more 
violently in love with a young lady, in the neigh- 
bourhood, than I hope, you or 1, Mr. Loiterer, 
shall ever be as long as we live. The fair one, it 
seems, was, or pretended to be, insensible to his 
passion, and her cruelty had such a dreadful eilect 
on him, that he was reduced in the course of a few 
weeks, from one of the jolliest fellows in the world, 
to the merest sighing swain that ever adorned the 
pages of romance. In this pitiful condition, he 
came to keep Michaelmas term. I saw in an in 
stant what was the matter with him, and with some 
difficulty prevailed on him to submit to my regi- 
men. Never was a case better hit — never was a 
cure more rapidly affected — On the* very first 
evening, after swallowing a bottle of this liquor, he 
appeared less absent and dejected than in the morn- 
ing — On the second was seen to smile — On the 
third, knew several of his intimate friends who were 
in the room, and sometimes answered when he 
was spoken to. — On the fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
shewed evident symptoms of a restoration of reason, 
and at the expiration of the week, surprised us all, 
by jumping up from his chair, and singing with 
great taste and expression, 

“ And Chine perhaps might have troubled my life, 

•* With crosses and losses, vexation and strife: 

*' But my wine neither nurses nor bahie - can bring, 

*' And a big-bellied botile s a mighty good thing. * 

From this moment I pronounced him perfectly 
cured, and having cautioned him against a relapse 
suffered him at the end of the term to go hack 
into the country. — But the most curious part of 
the story is, that the fair lady, who would not have 
any thing to say to him when he was dying for her, 
as soon as she found he cared not sixpence about 
her, began to think him a very fine young fellow; 
and I received last week a letter signed by both 
bridegroom and bride, thanking me in the warmest 
manner, and assuring me, that they considered 
themselves obliged to me, for their present happi- 
ness. Nor let this be wondered at, for it is one 
of the many advantages belonging to this medicine, 
that it gives to the most timorous and diffident 
that happy fluency in conversation and that pleas- 
ing ease and assurance of manner, which we all 
know makes us most acceptable companions to the 
fair, an advantage, which if you are a man of gal- 
lantry, Mr. Loiterer, you will think fully sufficient 
without any other to recommend it to every young 
man of spirit and taste — With you, 1 believe, any 
more than myself, it stands not in need of any re- 
commendation — for between ourselves, Mr. Loiter- 
er, 1 have been long assured that you are no ene- 
my to a bottle.— s-iiorace says 


Fxcundi call ecus quem non fecore dieertum ? 

And I say — no man could write such papers as 
your’s who drank water.— Let me then in treat you, 
sir, to persevere in your plan— avoid by all means 
the light sour French wines, which will infallibly 
corrupt your style, and render your thoughts mea- 
gre, weak, and insipid— whereas real genuine port, 
will give you that warmth of imagination, sound- 
ness of judgment, and brilliancy of wit, which l 
hope may long continue to distinguish your produc- 
tions. — As I hear the dinner bell, I must now 
finish my letter, which I shall not do without assur- 
ing you, that whenever you will come and take your 
commons with me at— college, I shall be happy 
to drink a bottle with you (or two if you please) 
to the success of your work, and that 

I am, Sir, your’s, 8cc # 
Toby Peilpot. 

ON MUSIC AS A FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENT* 

A DIALOGUE. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

R. Busy at thy needle, hey ! my friend? That it 
seems is preferable, just now, to the book, the key* 
the pencil. 

L. It is necessary. Music and painting will not 
cloathe nor feed me.. They are occasional amuse- 
ments, and are far from being the business of my 
life. The pencil, at least, music is something more. 

R. Why what is music to you more than a 
mere recreation. I neveV have hitherto inquired, 
and wonder at myself for not doing so, into tho 
manner in which you distribute your time. How 
much do you give to your music ? 

L. Regularly thirty or forty minutes ki the 
twenty-four hours. 

R. What is your instrument? and where do 
you keep it? 

L. *Tis a piano fort*. I keep it in my chamber. 

R. Why not in your drawing-room? when you 
wish to gratify your friends must you take them 
into your chamber? 

L. 1 never gratify my friends with music. I 
am unable to do it. I should think myself culpa* 
ble if I had bestowed that time on music, 
which is necessary to make me a proficient, ami 
to qualify me for pleasing. hearers of true taste. 
Those void of taste, those capable of being pleased 
with my performance, 1 should find no pleasure in 
pleasing. 

R. And is that your motive for concealing your 
instrument ? 

L. It is one among several. That alone would 
suffice, but lhat is not all that influences me. 

R. What other* have you ? 

L. I select my friends and visitants for their in- 
tellectual and social merits. 1 invite them to converse 
with them, to mingle feelings and ideas with them f 
which can only be clone, or, at least, can best be 
done, by speech. Should they prefer my music 
to my conversation, what could I infer but their 
want of a correct taste, or my want of affability or 
talents? and either inference would mortify my 
vanity or lower them in my opinion, and unfit 
them for visitants of mine. They must think lightly 
of my conversation, or 1 must think lightly of their 
judgment. 

R. This is reasoning, I think, with too much 
refinement. In the first place, what you call pro«I 
ficiency in music, is ambiguous and indefinite. No* 
doubt, he that devotes all his zeal and his time to 
any instrument, will still have something to learn, 
after forty or sixty years of application. Some new 
grace, some additional dexterity, will be daily and 
hourly acquired. At no time can it be said that he 
has gained all possible excellence ; at no lime will 
his friends be able to congratulate hjm upon having 
nothing more io learn, but if we cannot be 
pleased with any thing short of absolute excellence! 
it follows 111 at no performance can ever please. 
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The truth is, that this like every other skill, is 
susceptible of innumerable degrees. The candid 
and judicious hearer will be pleased, in proportion to 
the degree of skill that is displayed, i'he highest 
degree of skill will please most, but that degree is 
unattainable. The lowest degree may please, in 
a low degree, but, nevertheless, will somewhat 
please him. 

Beside, you must not forget of how complex and 
variable a kind is the pleasure of music. We are 
pleased with an air, not merely from the skill 
displayed, the mere fruit of application, memory, 
and habit, in subdividing time and melody, but 
in numberless associations flowing from the time, 
place, the company, the person, character and 
situation of the performer, and particularly, from 
the words or images of the stanza or the ode that is 
thus embellished. 

And iurther, a pleasing performer is not made 
by merely mechanical command of muscles either 
ofthe voice or fingers. She must have sensibility and 
taste, and these may be gained or be possessed with- 
out eternal application to the wires or the gamut. As 
to sensibility and taste, I see no reason to deny them 
to you. As to skill, you once confessed, that for 
five years together, you never omitted to sing or 
play, once a day at least. Now, surely, this 
quantity of application, added to that taste, in which 
I cannot imagine you very deficient, must have 
qualified you to please the most select and judicious 
audience. 

Your preference of talk to music is laudable, 
but not enough to justify the total neglect, or ob- 
stinate concealment of your music. There is a 
time, says the adage, for all things, and a season 
when it is a mark of wisdom even to play the 
fool. It must be granted that conversation is better 
than music, and that one topic of conversation is 
better than any other, but still, as it is necessary to 
▼ary conversation, by admitting different topics, it 
is requisite to diversify our intercourse by different 
employments. What say you to my arguments? 

L. Excuse me if I say that they are inapplicable 
to the present case. Your general rule, like your 
adage, is true only with abundance of limitations. 
Possibly, there may arise cases, when music and 
cards may be proposed or encouraged, without im- 
propriety; and when these cases occur, I endeavour 
cheerfully to conform to them ; but they occur 
much oftener than is necessary. It is folly that 
generally creates them, and indolence that fosters. 
Very seldom, indeed, and never in my own house, 
Vhere I endeavour to exempt myself from all im- 
pertinent and useless company, has it been ne- 
cessary to while away the time by a game, or 
enliven the torpid attention by a tune. 

R. So, you place the harpsichord and whist 
table on the same level. They are equally, you 
think, time-kiilers and impertinent*? I cannot 
agree with you. The pleasure of music is not 
merely sensual. It suspends, to be sure, for a 
time, but does not incapacitate for conversation. It 
illuminates the fancy, stimulates reflection, and 
calls forth, not merely innocent, but laudable and 
generous emotions, and this is far more the ten- 
dency of vocal and social strains, than of instru- 
mental and solitary symphonies, in which it seems 
you are not unwilling to indulge yourself. I think 
you said you devote to your minuet some minutes 
daily. 

L. I do, but my motive will, perhaps justify 
me. 

R. What is your motive ? 

L. I owe duty to my maker; not only the Worship 
that consists in conforming, in sentiments ana 
actions to his known will, but in gratitude and ho- 
mage. These emotions prompt me to utterance 
and to musical utterance. I love to give voice to my 
devotion, and to accompany »ny voice willi th tfirie 
and piano of my instrument. , 


T have gradually? without much design, studied 
into some regularity in this respect, and have for 
some years set apart, an half hour before I go to 
rest, and made it sacred to an hymn. Thoughts, 
suitable to this office, I have found most readily to 
occur in night, stillness, and solitude: I have never 
been fortunate enough to associate in a domestic 
way, with one capable or willing to join with me in 
this service. From the nature of the human mind, 
perhaps, or merely from peculiarities of constitution 
or habit in myself, I find company of any kind, 
the glare of day, or of numerous lights, tend to 
divert and bewilder my attention. 1 must have 
power to enter into my own thoughts, darkness and 
stillness must surround me ; the business of the 
day must be passed, and 1 must be alone, before 1 
can muse myself into the seriousness and ardour 
of devotion, before I can commune with .my own 
heart, or raise my affections to my maker. 

R. But is that your only religion ? do not you ap- 
prove of social worship ? 

L. Certainly, but my approbation of public, does 
not require me to condemn or to intermit the 
duties of private worship. In the sect, to which 
I belong, you know that public worship occurs 
but one day in the seven, but I should think myself 
culpable in not making it a daily office. 

R. But you spoke just now of the tendency of 
company, and glare and noises to dissipate atten- 
tion and counteract devout impulses. 

L. True, but I spoke only of this tendency in re- 
lation to myself; others may have different habits 
or a different constitution, and in that respect their 
rectitude and zeal may be superior to mine. 
Heaven forbid that I should deny zeal or sincerity 
to those who confine their oraisons to the church 
on the Sabath. I only hint that night is the season, 
and my closet is the place, most favourable to my 
devotions. 

And this, perhaps, has arisen from peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 1 left my country when very young, and 
went to reside among a people who were of a re- 
ligious profession different from mine. My father 
was not an irreligious man, but he was religious 
by habit, and merely in form. Piety consisted 
with him in going to church, paying his tythe, and 
dressing himself sprucely on Sundays. There 
being no congregation established, nor rector sup- 
ported near him, he thought himself acquitted of 
the duty of church going, and imagined there was 
guilt in frequenting himself, or allowing me, his 
daughter, to frequent the Presbyterian place of 
worship. 

I was young, pliable, and obsequious in conse- 
quence of my youthful diffidence and of my father's 
authoritative deportment. Strange faces startled 
me, as strange forms disgusted him. I was obliged 
to content myself, therefore, and was easily con- 
tented with worshipping on Sundays as unfornially 
as on other days. Habit, while it facilitated and 
endeared to me this practice, made every other 
productive of constraint, cold, embarrassing, un- 
profitable. 

R. But your situation is now changed. In 
New*York you have splendid and commodious 
churches, and celebrated teachers of your own 
sect. 

L. And yet, (perhaps I ought to say it to my 
shame) I am far from being a punctual attendant. 1 
am no theologian. I have never dived into contro- 
versies, nor gotten creeds and confessions by heart. 

I am far from denying the utility, or even, in ge- 
neral, the necessity of public worship, but to me it 
is not, 1 am inclined to think, either useful or 
necessary. 

Yet l do not estrange myself wholly from church. 
When all circumstances favour, 1 go, bull readily 
permit bad weather or bad health to prevent me 
from going. Besides, 1 am no admirer of the 
preachers whom I hear. Itud they more eloquence 
or more wisdom in their sermons, my taste, if not 


tny piety, Would lead me oftener to the church 
than I am now ltd. 

R. But to return to your music. In what way 
do you make it subservient to devotion? what 
pieces do you play ? 

L. My schtme, I confess to you,* is a very 
strange one. I never play from a book, and can 
hardly be said to play from memory. 

R. Indeed? bow then ? are you an improvista? 

L. I will tell you how it came. I went to live, as I 
said, when very young, not more than fourteen, 

with my father, at l gradually became 

sociable and intimate with the young ladies of the 
place. One of them, some years older than myself, 
was fond of her piano loite, and 1, by frequently 
seeing and hearing her performance, grew fond of 
it also; she allowed me and evtn persuaded me to 
thrum it now and then, and assisted me by her in- 
structions till, in a few months, 1 could execute a 
simple tune, a march or a minuet, with tolerable 
accuracy as to time. 

At length, my friend accepted. an invitation to 
spend a winter at New- Yoi k, and offered me, mean- 
while, the use of herinstrument. during her absence) 
which I freely accepted. My father had no pleasure 
in music, and even condemned it as a waster of 
time, and as unsuitable to the station in which 1 was 
placed. His reasonings had some influence on my 
judgment, but 1 thought myself bound to conform 
to her wishes. I obtained his consent to my re- 
ceiving the instrument on condition, as he said, that 
I would keep it out of sight, and give to it but a very 
few minutes in the day. 

During the lightsome and wakeful hours, I was 
sufficiently employed in attendance upon biro, with 
my books, pen, and household affairs. It was only 
when the day’s occupations and amusements were 
over, and I withdrew to my chamber, that I found 
time to be musical; but that was the hour in which 
I had used myself to offer up the tribute of my 
gratitude and penitence to Heaven. This office I 
could not, on any account, relinquish or encroach 
upon. What then was I to do? 

'I he solemn strains which my friend had some- 
times played in my hearing, had frequently and 
in a powerful degree, soothed and elevated my 
thoughts. They inspired me with awfulness and 
rapture. Reflecting on this, and on the union 
there had always been, in every species of worship, 
between devotion and music, metliouglit I could not 
do better than to make them coalesce on this occa- 
sion. 

I began, therefore, with the simple tune of which 
1 was mistress, and contrived to adapt to it aporo- 
taneously the words which occurred tome at the 
fleeting moment. I never prayed according to sot 
forms. I was accustomed to lean upon my pillow, 
collect and fix my thoughts on Providence and 
Heaven, and utter, loul\, indistinctly, the sugges- 
tions ofthe moment. 

To this practice I still partly adhered, but now 
modulated my accent into some accordance uid 
my instrument. I did not strive after Humbert** 
rhyme. These were restraints wholly unsuitedtU 
my purpose or my indolence. I kept to tl • tunte 
that I had learned; sometimes was silent form 
minute, then uttered a word or syllable that 
chanced to come, and endeavoured, not at first, with 
constant success to make niy voice coincide with 
the key. 

1 love to look back upon some parts of my 
life. To trace my present situation, views, 
and capacities to their earliest original; their 
beginnings and their progress, but to describe 
these would make me, I fear, a tedious com- 
panion. 

R. Lay aside that apprehension, I beseech 
you. Yu u cannot pleare me more than by such 
details. I pray you go on, and be as minute ms 
possible. 

( To be continued . J 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

They who are apprized of the Editor’s partiality 
for the Ancients, and of his admiration ot W. 
Gif: oh d, the piost successful student in the school 
of Pope, can easily imagine the pleasure, with 
which the pages of the new translation of Jcvfn ai 
have been inspected. 1 he defects of the prior 
versions are now genu ally understood. 1 he 
harshness of Holiday, the peoanlry ol Stapteton, 
th«- carelessness of Drychn, the imbecility ot his 
associates, and the stiffm-ss of Owen, are notorious 
to every polite scholar. Hr. Johnson alone had 
exlubiteu a likeness of the indignant bard; but. to 
pursue the alius. oil- it "as on!) a liall knglh. a 
miniature, anti men fondly hopeil it was test; i t tti 
Ipr Churchill to give a complete anti vivid pic- 
ture of a satirist, whose genius was (Uclamaioi y, 
and whose voice was indignant like hi., own. hut 
Churcnill, between Ins pvciligac y.antl hi* jHitnoUsn, 
between li>e nocturnal tich. uch of Btt.lcitl, anil 
the despicable po.itics of John Wilkes, between 
tiie dreams of an excursive cant y. and the semicnu; 
ilidok nec of the ingenious l.loytl, had litile time, 
aiid, perhaps, less inclination., lor so nionKi.ious, 
and so grave a work. This task- at once virtuous, 
lofty, and severe, was reserved lor Mr. Gillbrd, 
v ho, in his “ Bscviatl and Majviatl,” one of the 
most pungent and elegant of modern satires, had 
given the amplest promise of his talents for 
translation. This elegant version, from the London 
press, appears before us in all that splendour, with 
which elegant letters should be ever invested in an 
enlightened and munificent nation. It is in a 
superb quarto, printed by Bulmer, and sold by the 
Nirolls, booksellers to the King. It is both 
correctly and beautifully executed; and they, who 
fkney the soul may be discerned in the face, will 
be gratified by the spirited portrait ol the transla- 
tor, engraved from an original picture by his 
friend'MIorPX > a, one of the Royal Academicians. 

Of the translation itsell we shall speak somewhat 
largely on another occasion. W e shall only add 
that it is given in such ardent and energetic words, 
as Juvenal would have himself employed, had 
Juvenal been an Englishman. It has all the dignity 
of the original. It is enriched with much ag- ceable 
preliminary matter, audtl.cnotes.copiousantl learn- 
ed, present a charming parterre ol miscellany. 

We perceive with very high satisfaction, that 
John Morgan, of this city, and Ezra Sargeant, of 
New-York, booksellers, have undertaken to publish 
a splendid Edition in America. There is no doubt 
of its elegant execution, anti i's liberal encourage- 
ment. Our wishes are cortlial for its early ap- 
pearance. For the honour of learning, we shall 
exult to behold the wide diffusion of uuiohd’j 
fame, and an eager admiration ol the Ancient, 
whose features he has so gracefully copied. In 
despite of the new doctor of the rights of Literu- 
tm-e, and of a false philosophy, superficial as the 
French coxcombs who gave it birth. Classical 
Learning will he cherished by every genuine 
scholar ; and when republican froth has evaporat- 
ed, and ephemeral innovations shall have skulked 
away, Athenian and Roman wisdom and beauty 
will continue permanent, 

.* i) U m ju * ( j mentis aper fluvios dum piscis amabit. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLOR A NX) SPORDF. E. 

Looking this evening into Heron’s observations, 
made in a journey through the western counties ol 
.Scotland, a book of travels not read so much as it 
deserves, I lighted upon a description of his passage 
across the Frith of Forth. Our tourist here takes 
occasion to advert to the dangers foimerly experi- 
enced in this navigation, and mentions, that at an 
early epoch, some of the Scottish nobility were 
shipwrecked in a voyage, ut an inclement season, 
under Sir Patrick Spence. 1 lie ballad, in which 
this melancholy event is recorded, Mr. Heron. tells 
us he remembered to have heard sung to him in 
his infancy by one of his ancient relations, and our 
sent. mental traveller indulges a Scotsman’s pride, 
and a poet's associations by in sorting it in his book. 
Atltiist.n, with no ill-supported sally of enthusiasm, 
introduced Che*y Chace into his Spectator, and I 
, nu y be permitted, by those who remember my 
coltish prejudices, to copy a Caledonian ballad 
with all its rudeness of dialect and hoar of age. 

The king sits in Dumferling roune, 

D.mki.tg ihe blade reid wine: 

O whar will I ge' a gude sailor. 

To sail this schip of mine ? 

Up and spake an eldern knight. 

Sat at the king’s i ichr ne, 

Sir Patrick Sptotce is the best sailor. 

That sails upon the see. 


* This is supposed to be the getulem.n, whom -he Poet 
in the conclusion of one of his satires, thus affectionately 

apostrophizes 

Thou too, my Hoppner! if my wish availed. 

Should St prci.ethe Strain that but for th.e had faded: 
Thou knowest, when Indolence possessed me all, 

How oft I rouseJ a: thy inspiring call : 

Burst from the Sncn's fascinating power. 

And cave the Mu-e thou lov’st, one studious hour. 

Proud of ihv friend: h»p. while the voice of fame 
Pursues thy merits w Uk » wlaiui. 


The king has written a braid letter, 
And sign’d it wi his hand; 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 

Was walking on the sand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick red, 

A loud lauch lauched he: 

The next line that Sir Patrick red 
The tier blinded his ee. 

O wha is this has don this deed, 

This ill deed don to me; 

To send me out this time of the zeir 
To sail upon the se. 

Mak haste, mak haste, my merry mem 
Our guid schip sails the monte, 

O, say n sae, my maister deir, 

For I fear a deadly storme. 


I share the triumph not unpleased to see 
Our kindred destinies... for ihou, like me, 

Wa^t thrown too soon on ;he world’s dangerous tide, 
To sink or s\x im. as chance might best decide. 

V/r, all too weak to gain the distant land, 

T he waves had whelmed, but that an outstretch’d hand 
Kindly upheld, when now with fear unnerved.... 

And Still protects the life it then pre erved. 

Toee, powers untried, perhaps unfelt before, 

Enabled, though with pain, to reach the shore, 

While. H r cit stood by, the doubtful strife to view, 

Nor lent a friendlv arm to help thee through. 

Nor ceased the labj.ar there : Hate, ill-supprest. 
Advaivage took of thy ingenuous breast, 

Where saving wisdom yei had plac’d no screen, 

Hut every word, and every thought was seen, 

To darkneis all thv hfe ’ Tis past : more bright 

Through the disparting gloom thou strik’si the sight j 
While baffled malice hastes thy powers to own, 

And wonders at the worth so long unknown. 

I too, whose voice no claims but truth’s e'er moved, 
Who long have seen th% merits, long have loved, 

Vet loved in silence, lest the rout should say 
Too partial friendship tuned the applausive lay ; 

Now. pow that all conspire thy name to raise, 

May join the shwut of unsuspected praise. 

Co then, since the long struggle now is o’er, 

And env) can obstruct thy fame no more; 

With ardent hand thy magic toil pursue; 

And pour fresh wonders on our raptured view. 
One Sun is set, one Glorious Sun ; whose rays 
Long gladdened Britain with no common blaze: 

O, may’st thou soon (for clouds begin to rise) 

Assert his station in the eastern skies. 

Glow with his fires, and give the world to see 
Another Reynolds risen j My Friend, ia thee. 


La'e, late, yestreen I sau rhe nan moon* *. 

Wi’ the guid moone in her arnrve. 

And I fear, 1 fear, my dear maister 
That we will come to harme. 

O, our Scots nobles were richt laith 
To wcec their cork heil’d seboone. 

But large nure a* the plav wer play’d 
Their hats they swam aboone. 

• O, lang, lang may their ladies sit 
Wi’ ihair fans into thair hand 
Or eir ihev see sir Pan 19 k bpeuce 
Cum sailing to the land. 

-O lang, lang may the ladies stand, 

YV j’ thair gold kerns in thair hair. 

Waiting for thair ain flier lairds. 

For they’ll se them 11 a inair. 

Have cure, have oure to Aberdour, 

Its H f; > fathom deep: 

Ami thair lies good Sir Patrick Spcnfce, 

Wi’ the Scots lairds at his feet. 

So frail were then the stoutest vessels in the 
Scottish navy ; so fearful its most skilful mariners; 
so difficult the navigation of the Frith of Forth. 
Beside these circumstances, this ballad comme- 
morates facts, illustrative of the manners of these 
times. It was then a fashion prevalent among the 
nobility, to wear cork-hcel’d shoes, lheladica 
used fans and wore no ornaments on the head ex- 
cept a comb, restraining the hair. The hat, not 
the Scottish blue bonputy iwas the fashionable stile 
for the men. Nor arc these simple strains desti- 
tute of poetical merit. There is a beauty in the 
manner in which Sir Patrick Spence is represented 
as passing hastily from his reflections on the pio- 
bable danger to which he was injudiciously, or ma- 
liciously exposed, to tfive orders for the necessary 
preparations for his voyage; in the image intro- 
duced by the sailor, who wished to divert him fiom 
his purpose ; in the abrupt transition to the fatal 
consequences of this ill-timed voyage; and in the 
images by which the distress of its miscarriage w 
marked. 

When I am disappointed, during the day, of re- 
ceiving my share of pleasure and improvement from 
colloquial intercourse with those who converse sen- 
sibly, I commonly take up Boswell’s Johnson as an 
excellent substitute for vivacious conversation on 
topics of taste and literature. 1 he following re- 
mark of Dr. Johnson is quite to my taste. 

u Sir, there is one Mrs. Macaulay* in this town, 
a great republican* One day, when I was at het* 
house. 1 put on a very grave countenance, and said 
to her, Madam lam now become a convert to 
your way of thinking. I am convinced that all man- 
kind are upon an equal footing; and to give you 
an unquestionable proof, madam* that I am in 
earnest, heie is a very sensible, civil, well-behaved 
f el lew -citizen . your footman, I desire that he may 
be allowed to sit down and dine with us.* I 
thus, sir, shewed the absurdity of the levelling doc- 
trine. Sir your levellers wish to level d-vtvn , as 
far as themselves, but they cannot bear levelling 
up to themselves.” 


. • When some historians meet with any information in 
favour of those personages, whom »hey have chosen to exe- 
crate, as it were, s' stetnat *call> , they employ forgeries, in- 
terpolations, or still me* re t-fieci ual villainv. Mrs. Macaulay , 
when she tonsuleu the MSS at the British museum, was 
accustomed, in her historical researches, when she came to 
am- passage. unfavourable to brr party, or, in favour of the 
Stuar • s....to destro the 'page ol the MSS. ! 1 hese dilapida- 
tions were at length perceived, and she was watched. The 
Harleian MS. 7379, will go down to posterity as an eternal 
testimony of her historical impartiality. It is a collection 
of state letters. This MS ha three pages entirely tarn out; 
and it has a mne, sigued by the principal librarian that, on 
such a day, the MS was delivered to her, and the same day 
the pages wC 4 *c found to be destroyed 

See D' Israeli's Dissertation on Anecdotes, 
Euition of 1793, pig** 69 and 70. 
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This statement of the honesty of this republican 
haler of good principles is copied faithfully from 
the works of an elegant scholar, who, to use his 
own words, 44 was induced to notree this singular 
occurrence, not by design, but by accident; with 
no other view than that of literary instruction, and 
for no other party than that of truth." 

Mr. Pye, the present laureat, in his summer’s 
retirement, has lately amused himself by twining 
another poetical wreath, The follpwing is one of 
the flowers. 

SONNET WRITTEN AT CLIEFDEN SPRING*. 

Vajestic Thames, whose ample current flows, 

The wood reflecting in its silver tide. 

Which hanging from the hills, that grace thy side 
O'er this clear fount its massy foliage throws j 
Here on thy brink my limbs again repose; 

Yet though thy waves Augusta's towers divide, 

Or by the foot of princely Windsor glide; 

Still with more heartfelt joy my bosom glows, 

While Memory shows by Isis virgin stream 
Where first I woo'd the witching powers of song, 

As wrapt in Fancy's dear delusive dream, 

1 desultory rov'd her hanks along, 

Xor ask d a brighter \vrea*h to grace my theme 
Than humbly grew her willowy shades among. 

Mr. Gibbon, in his unrestrained correspondence 
iVith lord Sheffield, introduces the following opi- 
nions, which are the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing hut the truth, f care not how they are 
relished by the fanatics of democracy. 

41 I beg leave to subscribe my hssent to Mr. 
Burke’s creed on the revolution of France. I ad- 
mire his eloquence, I approve his politics, I adore 
his chivalry, and I can almost excuse his reverence 
for church establishments. I have sometimes 
thought of writing a dialogue of the dead, in which 
Lucian, Erasmus, and Voltaire should mutually 
acknowledge the danger of exposing an old super- 
stition to the contempt of the blind and fanatic mul- 
titude,” 

Speaking of the progress of the republican in- 
fection in Switzerland, he says : 

“ The fanatic missionaries of sedition have scat- 
tered the seeds of discontent in our cities and vil- 
lages, which had flourished above 300 years, without 
fearing the appoach of war, or feeling the weight 
of government." 

On the receipt of the rueful intelligence of the 
murder of Louis, he makes the following reflec- 
tions: 

44 An innocent and well disposed prince has paid 
the forfeit of the sins of his predecessors; of the am- 
bition of Louis XIV, of the profusion of Louis XV. 
The French nation had a glorious opportunity, but 
they have abused, and have lost their advantages. If 
they had been content with a liberal translation of 
our system, if they bad respected the prerogatives 
of the crown, and the privileges of the nobles, they 
might have raised a solid fabric on the only true 

FOUNDATION, T1IK NATURAL ARISTOCRACY OP A 

or* at country. How different is the prospect! 
Their King brought a captive to Paris, after his 
palace had been stained by the blood of his guards; 
the nobles in exile; the clergy plundered in a way 
i which strikes at the root of all property ; the capital 
an independent republic ; the union of the provinces 
dissolved ; the flames of discord kindled by the 
worst of men (in that light I consider Mirabeau;) 
and the most honest of the assembly a set of wild 
visionaries, (like our *Dr. Price,) who gravely de- 
bate and dream about the establishment of a pure 
and perfect democracy of five and twenty millions, 
the virtues of the golden age and the primitive 
rights and equality of mankind, rthich would lead , in 
fair reasoning , to an equal partition of lands and mony. 


• The old Jewry cashier er of Kings. Of this precious 
I^Uil tuu see a full Jeng.ii and loathsome picture iu Burke's 
reflections. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 

From the ingenious, wise, and correct Miss 
Ham i lton, we copy the following sensible icmarks 
on the discipline of children, 'l’hi s lady, of the old 
school, know*, nothing of those rights of infants, unci 
that insolence of the cradle, so finely understood and 
so confidently taught in this fret country. 

44 The idea of obedience ought to be early and 
firmly associated with ideas of security and happi- 
ness. In the education of youth were all prohibitions 
made absolute, and the necessity of issuing them 
guarded against as much as possible, so that they 
should notofu n occur, it would go far towards ren- 
dering obedience natural andeasy; for it w ould then 
appear a matterof necessity and as such be submit- 
ted to without reluctance. 

“I was some years ago intimately acquainted with 
a respectable and happy family, where the behaviour 
of the children excited my admiration. One morn- 
ing, on entering the drawing room, I found the little 
group of laughing cherubs at high play round their 
fond mother, who was encouraging their sportive 
vivacity, which was, at that time, noisy enough, 
but which, on my entrance, she hushed by a 
single word. No bad humour followed. But as 
the spirits, which had been elevated by the pre- 
ceding amusement, could not at once sink into a 
state of quiescence, the judicious mother did not 
require what she knew could not, without difficulty, 
be complied with, but calmly addressing them- 
gave the choice of remaining in the room without 
making any noke, or of going to their own apart- 
ment, where they might make what noise they 
pleased. The eldest and youngest of the four pn . 
ferred the former, while the two others went away 
to the nursery. Those who staid with us, . musm 
themselves by cutting paper in a corner, wiihou' 
giving any interruption to our corner nation. 1 
could not refrain from expressing my admiration 
at their behaviour, and begged to know by what 
art she had attained such a perfect government ol 
her childrens’ wills and actio? s. By no art, returned 
this excellent parent, blit that of teachirtg them 
from the very cradle an implicit submission . Having 
never once been permitted to disobey me, they 
have no idea of attempting it ; but, you see, 1 
always give them a choice when it can be done 
with propriety; if it cannot, whatever 1 say they 
know to be a law, like that of the Medes and Per- 
sians, which altereth not." 

I transcribe from Sir William Jones another of 
the Odes of Hafiz. If this introduction will induce 
our friend, O, to give it a poetical dress, fifteen 
minutes of this evening will not be employed 
wholly in vain. 

44 May the hand never shake which gathered 
the grapes! May the foot never slip which pressed 
them ! 

44 That poignant liquor, which the zealot calk the ’ 
mother of sins , is pleasanter and sweeter to me than 
the kisses of a maiden. 

44 Wine two years old and a damsel of fourteen, 
are sufficient society for me above ail companies 
great and small. 

44 How delightful is dancing to lively notes, and 
the cheerful melody of the flute, especially when we 
touch the hand of a beautiful girl. 

44 Call for wine and scatter flowers aroud ; what 
more canst thou ask from Fate? Thus spoke the 
Nightingale this morning: what sayst thou, sweet 
rose, to bis precepts? 

44 Bring thy couch to the garden of roses, that 
thou mayest kiss the checks and lips of loveh 
damsels, quaff rich wine, and smell odoriferous 
blossoms. 

44 O branch of an exquisite rose plant, for whose 
sake dost thou grow ? Ah ! on whom will that smil- 
ing rose bud confer delight ? 

44 The rose would have discoursed on the beauties 
of my charmer, but the gale was jealous and stole 
her breath, before she spoke." 


In this nge, the only friends, who are free from 
blemish, are a flask of pure wine, and a volume of 
elegant love songs. 

In the first volume of the works of this elegant 
orientalist, after his dissertation on the mystical 
poetry of the Persians, he has introduced a little 
pastoral drama, called Gi ta govinda, or the songs 
of Jayadeva, The whole is too long for translation, 
and, indeed, many parts are local, trifling, or 
obscure. But a selection might be made of very- 
brilliant couplets, which would exhibit most of 
the loves and graces in poetry. 

LEVITY. 

specimen of biography. 

A. B. was born in the year — (no matter what) his 
parents were (no matter who) he had a pleasant, 
chubby, countenance, frisked about in his nurse's 
m ms — said ta when he was bid, and every body pro- 
nounced him to be — a sweet baby. 

Alter this he began to walk alone, went from 
one end of the room to the other, spoke pa and 
ma and several other words very distinctly, and 
looked so charming, that every one declared he 
was— - a pretty boy. 

He was now sent to school, where he learned 
his letters so well, that in a year or two he could read 
a short lesson in the spelling book, and repeal it to 
ms papa unci mama by heart (on condition of re- 
ceiving a slice of plumb cake) and was always 
uesireu to walk in and be admitted by the company 
wuo all agreed that be was — a charming child* 

In his progress, by listening to the conversation 
of those about him, he acquired a perfect memory, 
as well as the prompt and proper application of 
common phrases in common speech, and which 
he delivered in such a pleasing accent, and un- 
blushing countenance, that he universally acquired 
the character of — a wonderful boy for his years. 

He was now sent to a superior school, and began 
to study Latin, Arithmetic, &c. Here he equalled, 
at least, if not excelled his fellow scholars in bis pro- 
heitney, hut playing so many droll tricks at the 
expense of ushei s, and his school fellows, that they 
naci no scruple in pronouncing him — a clever lad* 
He was next sent to college, where he out did 
all his competitors in the midnight frolic, played 
an excellent hand at whist, learned to drink his 
bottle, and was so pleasant at singing a catch or 
glee, that they all agreed in bestowing upon him the 
epithet of ik— promising fellow. 

Here, too, he distinguished himself in certain 
amours, rather of the expensive kind, though they 
did not extend to higher game than his bedraaker 
or his laundress's daughters; when his parents wews 
informed of his gallantries, they cried out in exiacy 
that he was a — wild dog. 

His term being over, he was sent to London, 
placed in one of the inns of court, proper place to 
study law, and see the woild. Here he formed « 
new set of acquaintances, with whom he drank| 
gamed, and saw fights; he was the life and soul 
of his company; for he knew more, and had more 
ready money, as well as wit, thanany of them ; and 
the sly. old benchers of the inns shook their heads* 
and declared he was a — -fine dashing fellow . 

In his anxiety to see the world he frequented all 
kinds oi company, from the clubs in St. James's to 
the cellars in St. Giles — and made such droll re- 
maiks on what he saw, and seemed to enter so 
neartil) into every kind of conviviality, that although 
some thought him mad, yet the majority pronounced 
him— a queer dog and no fool, 

lie now began to dress in stile, dine in stile, gire 
dinners in stile, and keep women in stile. He was 
i great man at the coffee-houses; in the box lobbies 
of the theatres his person was an object— his opinion 
a law— and from his many transactions of public 
notoriety, people began to consider him as — a buck 
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In process of time, he learned to judge of 
horse flesh, frequented the races, betted consider- 
ably on the favourite horse of the day, and won 
large sums — Lords now shook hands with him, 
grave senators asked his opinion, not on state 
but stable affairs; and he was known in the Turf 
coffee-houses as one of the fraternity. In a word, 
lie was— a knowing one. 

But, some how or other, his fortune, which had 
for some time been in his own hands, began to de- 
crease ; he was less successful in his betts ; his bills 
remained unpaid for months; tradesmen began to 
be clamorous; money must be had; and to get it 
he ventured on many schemes, which the world 
dees not approve of nor think quite consistent 
with honesty, and became — a black legs . 

Amid all this he never was an apostate to the 
cause of the fair sex, but pursued his amours with 
inconstant constancy; and with the advantages of a 
good person, some art, and more assurance, he 
was set clown for— a Devil among the women. 

By degrees, however, he found his affairs so 
much deranged, that he came to the resolution to 
sell the remainder of what he possessed, buy an 
annuity, and retire from public business, and life. 
In managing this matter he made so good abargain. 
that even the Jews shook their heads, stroked their 
beards and swore — ash Got’s my shudge he ish no 
Chreshtain l 

After this he enjoyed himself to a pretty ad- 
vanced age, having gone through, besides the 
characters before mentioned, several others, such 
as an Odd Fellow — Hearty Cock — Pleasant Dog, 
&c. At length, his whole course being run, he died 
at his lodgings at a hair dresser’s in Barbican, leav- 
ing his moveables and personal effects to an old 
woman, who swept his room, made his bed, and 
tucked him up, which occasioned people to say, — 
44 He was still the old man .V 

There was not enough left, however, to bury him, 
and the parish took this expense off the shoulders of 
his wealthy old friends, who signified their con- 
cern at his death, by the tender exclamation, 44 poor 
devil. 1 What, is he dead! — Well, I knew him once 
a fine fellow / 

DRAMA. 

"Mr. King, the Comedian of Drury-Lane Thea- 
tre— This popular performer took his leave of the 
town in his professional capacity on the 24th of 
May, in the part of Sir Peter Teazle , in Mr. 
Sheridan’s admired Comedy of the School for Scan- 
duly which, considering his advanced years, and 
infirm health, he played extremely well. 

After the ballet of The Festival if Bacchus , Mr. 
King came forward, attended by Mr. Charles 
Kemble, who kindly officiated as his Prompter, 
lest on such a trying occasion his memory should 
accidentally fail him, while he delivered the follow- 

Address, written by Richard Cumberland, Esq. 

Whilst in my heart those feelings yet survive, 

That keep respect and gratitude alive, 

Feelings, which though all others should decay, 

IVifl be the last that time Cin bear away, 

The fare that none can fly from, I invite, 

Ami doom my own dramatic death this night. 
Patrons farewell! though you aiil) kindly ray defects 
would spare. 

Constant indulgence who would wish to bear! 

1A ho that retains the sense of better days 
Car sue for pardon, whilst he pants for praise! 

On well-earn’d fame the mind with pride reflects, 

But jury sinks the man whom it protects. 

Yoar hat hers had my strength. My only claim 
"Was zeal, their favour was mr only fame. 

If late, too often when the while was due 
1 ve paid half service to the Muse and \ou; 

Not mt hat I was I now decline the tieid 
Ai*d {ground thotc arms which l hut feeblv wield. 
The 1'oet, nearly brea hless, lame, or hind, 

WhiUt the Mwe vi«ns his creative, mi? u , 
Continues wearing Ins imm.vul u » ; a;h,- 
Lives in his hu&e, ami triumph* over wcaih — 


Whilst every chance that deals the passing blow, 

Lays the poor actor’s short-liv'd trophies low ; 

That chance hus come to me that comes to all, 

My drama done. 1 let the Curtain fall. 

As soon as Mr. King had made his bow, Mrs. 
Jordan came on the stage, and gracefully led him 
to the green-room, which he found filled with all 
the performers— Mr. Dowton, after allowing Mr. 
King a little breathing time, then came up to him to 
beg him to take a cheerful draught out of*a silver 
cup, tthich his brothers and sisters of the Sock and 
Buskin, begged him to do them the favour to 
accept as a trifling token of their regard and grateful 
remembrance of his merit as a Comedian, and his 
uniform friendly conduct towards them all, during 
the many years lie had continued to please the 
public before the curtain, and endear himself to 
them behind it. Mr. King, in a tone that expressed 
his feelings, declared the deep sense he should 
ever entertain of this most affectionate mark of their 
regard and esteem, and assured them, that if his 
health peimitted, he should gratify himself with the 
pleasure oi frequently coming among them. The 
cup w as then handed round, and all the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Theatre drank Mr. King’s health. 

The cup and salver to it, are most elegantly 
engraved. On the former is an inscription, signi- 
fying the cause and occasion of the present, with 
all the Performers’ names (contributors to it) en- 
graved upon it, and on the base of it is the following 
motto, from a scene in the fifth act of Henry the 
Fifth. 

" If he be not fellow with the best King, 

11 Thou shalt find the best King of good fellowi.** 

~The salver, which was a noble one, wasdecorated 
richly, and had Mr. King's arms splendidly engrav- 
ed in the centre. 

The present, and manner of it, does great 
credit to the performers of Drury-lane theatre, and 
the profession in general. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE* 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Gifford’s Juvlnal* 

The singular merit of the waitings of that justly 
celebrated satirist, Juvenal , is so generally known 
anti acknowledged, that a recommendation of a new 
edition to the American public, would, we fear, be 
considered as an indignity offered to their judg- 
ment, their taste, and skill in classical literature, 
more especially as the translation is from the keen 
and polished pen of William Gifford, between 
whom and the Roman poet, there exists a striking 
similarity in poignant satire# and brilliant diction, 
as to render him, beyond all preceding translators, 
acini, r ably qualified not only accurately to commu* 
nicate, but highly to ornament, in an English 
version, the correct and glowing ideas of a splen- 
did satirist, whose strictures are levelled against 
vices which prevail in every age; and whose 
philosophic reflections are calculated to improve 
the morals and refine the manners of every nation. 

In the present version, the deficencies and errors 
of the earlier translators, have been sedulously and 
successiully avoided ; and we hesitate not to assert, 
that the nature, spirit, and beauties of the original 
are more faithfully and forcibly infused into our 
language in this, than in any translation which has 
yet appeared. 

The publishers assure their patrons, that no 
exertions or expense shall be wanting to give 
every degree of elegance, which a new type, hot- 
pressed paper, and a highly finished portrait of j 
Mr. Giflord, can add to the undertaking. | 

A susccinct life of Juvenal is prefixed to this 
work, and aLiography of his learned and judicious 
translator, written in a style so pure, modest, and pa- 
thetic, as highly to interest andgi «.tify every reader, j 

U e cannot resist the temptation of copying as 
j - l specie net, vi Ih&goidcji work, a fe w couplets j 
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from the dignified Exordium to the tenth Satire ; 
one of the most moral of poems ; which has excited 
the admiration even of licentious wit, and deserves 
the liberal commendation of an Ecclesiastical digni- 
ty* . 

“ Omnibus in terns, quae font a Gcdibus usque 
“ Auroram et Gorgem.etc — 

In every cHme, from Ganges* distant stream 
To Gades, gilded by the western beam, 

from the clouds of mental error free. 

In its true light, or Good, or Evil see. 

The traveller, freighted with a little wealth. 

Sets forth at night and makes his way by stealth. 

E’en then he fears the bludgeon and the blade, 

And starts at-every rush's waving shade t 
While, void of care, the beggar trips along. 

And, in the spoiler's presence, trolls his song. 

The first great wish we all with rapture own. 

The general cry, to every temple known, 

Is GOLD, GOLD, GOLD ! 44 O, give US gold, >C PoWCT®, 
44 And let our neighbour's coffers yield to ours !'* 

Yet more from Earthen bowls destruction sip : 

Dread then the baneful draught, when at thy lip, 

T he goblet mantles, graced with gems divine 
And the broad gold inflames the Seiine wine. 

Wliat crouds, by envied Power, the wish of all, 

Are hurled from high ; press’d in their rapid fall. 

By cumbrous names ’....the statues tumbled down. 

And dragged by hooting thousands through the town; 

The cars upturn’d, the wheels to shivers broke, 

And the steeds f actur'd by the axe’s stroke !..« 

Then roar the tires; the sooty artist blows, 

And ail Sejauus in the furnace glows; 

Sejanus once, so honour'd, so ador’d 
And only second to the world’s great lord, 

Runs glittering from the mould in cups and cans. 

And such mean things, in pitchers, pots, and pans. 

The urchin, whom a slave conducts to school# 

Has scarce acquir’d his first and easiest rule. 

Ere ardent hopes his little bosom seize, 

To rival Tully and Demosthenes 
In Eloquence and Fame : for this he prays, 

And plagues Minerva through her sacred days. 

Yet, both these orators, in evil hours, 

Prov'd the sad victims of persuasive powers, 

Both found it fatal to harangue too well. 

And that by steel, and this by poison fell. 

The conclusion of this grave satire, from the peir 
of a pagan bard, is worthy of the most fervent 
piety of a Christian Bishop* 

Thy pious offerings to the temples bear 
And, while the altars blaze. be this thy prayer. 

O. Thou, who sees! the wants of human kind. 

Grant me all health >J body , health of mind , 

A soul prepar'd to meet the powers of fate. 

And look undaunted on a future state; 

1 hat reckons death a blessing, yet can bear 

Existence nobly with its weight of care; < 

That auger and dtsire alike restrains. 

And counts Alcides* toils and cruel pains 
Superior to t he Feasts and wanton sports 
And morbid softness of the Assyrian courts. 

This thou to give thyself mayst well suffice ; 

The only path to peace through virtue lies. 

O Fortune, Fortune! all thy boasted powers 
Would shrink to nothing, were but Prudence oursss 
But man, fond man, exalts thee to the spheres, 

And clothes thee in the attributes he fears. 

The original is one of the noblest flights of 
Roman eloquence, and one of the holiest aspira- 
tions of Roman piety. The translation is worthy 
of the diamond pen of William Gifford, a writer whom 
one feels proud to commend, and who always gives 
us the most sterling sense in the most nervous ex* 
pression. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our correspondent may have a complete idea 
of what we mean by a 44 finished man at this 
exigent moment*’ in the political year, by looking 
at the following lines* 

Supremely wise, when wisdom's wanted, 

Prudent, when caution is a merit; 

Upright, inflexible, undaunted. 

Pin e and enlightened, like a spirit. 

Sworn enemy to falsehood base, 

Against corruption linn and steady f 

Not for one single beat or race, 

But always booted, always ready. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Nevi-Yorl, Stptewbet 26, 1802, 

Mil, Oldschool, 

[The following is the production of a young American, and 
was written during oor revolutionary w ar. I vc'nd i 10 
you t * t puli. ic<it ie> 4 t. know irg <hai by giving it-a /place m 
you i valuable paper, yt*u w ill it:- cue it from au unmerited 
oblivion. 

Your humble servant. 

O ] 

THE SOWS LAMENTATION. 

The darkened sky obscures the opening dawn, 
And blackening clouds hang heavy o’er the lawn. 
Deep glooms the morn, all Nature’s aspect low’rs, 
Anil sympathetic mourns a fate like ours. 

Sad omens these to heart distress d like mine, 

Torn at the ills prepared f>:’ you my swine. 

Foi this the day by destiny decreed; 

The day in which, my piglings, you must bleed , 
Bend your young throats to'the relentless knife, 
And e’er you scarce have lived ; relinquish life* 

Ah ! how shall I endure the tragic blow ; 

Ah ! how support the mighty weight of woe: 
Doomed bv consuming pains to slow decay, 

Of griefs incessant the perpetual prey. .. 

Forever blasted be his hated name, 

Complete his misery, and his portion shame: 

Who first proposed this barbTous mode of praise, 
And usher’d in these dire thanksgiving days ;* 

For this, alas! in earliest youth must die? 

The fairest pigs that ever graced a stye. 

Say, could nought else compose the chosen feast, 

Or save from slaughter the devotee beast ? 

■What then avails, that goodly pumpkins grow, 

That from the stalks, new sweets are lotc’u to flow ? 
Not all the pumpkins that their fields aflord, 

Nor treacle plenteous streaming from the board; 
Nor frothing flip, nor richly ginger’d pyes 
Can save: my shoats-must full a sacrifice. 

Oh 1 had I died while pregnant yet and big; 

Curst be the hour that 1 conceived with pig. 

Far happier me that I had ne’er been born 
To glut with swill, or taste of Indian corn: 

To run, to root, or wallow in the mire, 

Than live to see my offspring thus expire. 

Hark ! from yon pens what dreadful sounds arise ; 
Wliat piteous squeaks, what agonizing cries: 

What horrid gruntings echo through the vale, 

W hile every hog repeats the dismal tale. 

Alas! too fruitless are our heaviest moans, 
Fruitless the kindred sigh, the parent’s groans: 
Hopeless we weep, in wild despair complain, 

A»id grunt our sorrows, hut we grunt in vain. 

Not such our lot in ancient days of yore, 

When Israel's sons their mild dominion bore ; 

From fate like this, we claimed a full release, 
Secure we wallowed., and we swilled in peace. 

No savage eye predentin d us for food ; 

Nor cruel hands were crimson’d in our blood.... 
Then sows in safety littered on the plain, 

And pigs .were left to run and pig again. 

Ah! blissful days to pigling, sow, and boar, 

Blest »ra past, to be recalled no more. 

A sad reverse df this, alone we see; 

The contrast dire of past felicity. 

Where shall I fly ; ah ! whither shall I find 
One gleam of hope, to sooth my tortur’d mind? 
•Thrice, have I litter’d in the verdant mead ; 
Thrice, have thanksgiving days destroyed the breed: 
And lo! a fourth, the assembly doth enjoin ; 
jS fourth, must die, tbit Yankee saints may dine. 
Receive my last embrace....my pigs draw near, 
Too dear before, in sonrow doubly dear. 

Ye hog-presiding powers! if such there are, 

Nor yet are hogs beneath a guardian’s care ;* 
Again, to us those happy times restore, 

When these thanksgiving days snail be no more ; 

* Thanksgiving days in New-Eugland, are da>* not of 

/listing but /tasting. 


When Presbyterianism shall no more abuse, 

And Yankee saints embrace the faith of Jews: 
Convert their churches into synagogues, 

And be protectors of the race oi hogs. 
Indulgent prove, with aspect more benign, , 
Regard the sufferings of us wt etched swine; 
The ardent pantings of a souj distrest. 
Compose her sorrows, and return her rest; 
in deep affliction see thy supplaint bow, 

Deign to relieve an agonizing sow. 

West bury, Con .- January 28, 1778 

SELECTED POETRY. 
Britain’s tree of liberty. 

BY MR. BRA INK, OF GREENWICH. 

I sing the Tree of Libel ty, 

Believe me 'Lis no joke, sir, 

The best e’er found on English ground.... 

I mean the Tree call’d Oak, sir; 

The body fuir....l do compare, 

Unto our gracious King, sir, 

The limbs so great. ...the Lords of state, 

U ’m allow' d the thing, sir. 

The branches long.. ..so stout and strong, 
Represent the Legislation, 

The leaves so gay. ...I’m proud to say, 

The people of the Nation: 

It’s pond ’rous root... .each way doth shoot, 
The body to protect, sir; 

The fibrous claws. ...1 deem the laws, 
Which some folks much neglect, sir. 

Some Scions few.. ..of pois’nous hue, 

Have dur’d to grow around, sir, 

This. goodly Tree of Liberty, 

To stub with deadly wound, sir; 

But Providence.... our great defence, 

With merciful prevention, 

And mighty stroke, preserv’d this Oak, 
And blighted their intention. 

Your glasses fill... .and with good will, 

Each drink the following Toast, sir, 
May this Oak Tree. ...for ever be 
Each honest Briton s boast, sir; 

May this Tree last, without a blast, 

Till Time’s great Revolution! 

May God defend unto the end 
Our King and Constitution. 

WAS I RIGHT, OR WAS I NOT? 

A SONG. 

Was I right, or was I not? 

Tell n»e, girls, and tell me true; 

You. I mean, who ve husbands got. 

Was 1 wrong to do so loo? 

No... .I’m sure to die a maid 
Ne’er was meant to be my lot ; 

Hymen call'd, and I obey d, 

Was I right, or was I not? 

When the youth, that pleas'd my mind, 
Told his love, in language sweet, 

Could I see him, fond and kind, 

Sigh and languish at my feet ? 

No, no, no... .it was in vain, 

Frowns and threats vrert quite forgot, 
Soon at church 1 eas'd his pain, 
was I right, or was 1 not? 

This, I know, a single life 
Never was design’d for me ; 

No, no, no...Vtis nought but strife 
That you surely will agree. 

Girls, get married....that’s your plan, 
Cupid will assist the plot; 

Then, like me, se< ure your man.... 

Was I right, or was I not? 


Mr Olosghosl, 

[The f ’Mowing amorous sonnet, of the famous Portuguese 
poc - Cumoens, and for which we are indebted to the learned 
and ingeiunuv William Ha> ley, esq may be acceptable to 
some of \ our readers, especially as it otters a fair comp*, 
rib( n with l eirarch in his: own walk, who, as well as 
our own giea. Milton, (twenty-third sonnet) has wrote or 
the same subjict. '< he Luciad of Camoens, as ve have 
it in tr.e elegant trans lation of William Julius Mickle, 
e?q. is an honour o his country, and not inferior in merit, 
in my opinion, to the Jerusalem of Tasso Wha*. pity 
that we cannot, as yet, see the national pretensions of 
Spain to ej> c fume in an English translation. It is much 
to be wished that Mr. Ha\ ley, or lome peison of equal 
talents ai.d erudition, should give us the whole of rhe 
Araucaiia d 1 1 cilia. ..This seems to have a better claim to 
confer national honour than any of the epic p* ems of their 
great boa'.i L**pe/. de Vega. Mr. Hay ley would enable ta 
to see the beauties of the Spanish no less than Mr. Mickle 
has ha of rhe i’or uguese poet, whose various merit be 
S ( > btuu ifully describes. 

Canioens, ‘ t he hard of glory and of love, 

“ Twa thi* e to bleed the eagle and the dine : 

»» ’! h\ thankless c untry heard thy var- ing lyre, 

•* Io retrai c IV s softness me't, and swell to Horner's lift* 

SONNET ON HiS MISTRESS. 

While prest with woes from which it cannot flee, 
My fancy sinks, and slumber seals my eyes, 

Her spirit hastens in my dreams to rise, 

Who was in life but as a dream to me. 

O’er a dread waste, so wide no eye can sec 
How far its sense- evading limit lies, 

I follow her quick step, but ah! she flies! 

Our distance widening by stem Fate’s decree. 

Fly not from me kind shadow ! I exclaim : 

Sht with fix’d eyes that her soft thoughts reveal, 
And seem to say.... u forbear thy fond design!” 
Still flies.. ..I call her. but her half form’d name 
Lies on my fault ring tongue. I wake and feel 
Not e’en one short delusion may be mine. 

TO A HANDSOME, BUT LOQUACIOUS YOUNG LAB& 

While raptured on your charms 1 gaze, 

You speak so loud and long, 

I find you angel in your face, 

But woman in your tongue. 

When taken captive by your eyes* 

What pains. I might endure, 

But happily your tongue supplies, 

To beauty ’s wounds a cure. 

You still, perhaps, my love might gaity 
If ever it could be, 

That you from speaking could refrain, 

Or I could only see. 

That this shall be the case, appear* 

How small a chance, so long 

As I shall still retain my ears, 

And you retain your tongue. 

If lovers then you would pursue, 

All ! leuni your power to prize* 

Nor by your iulc longue undo 
, The conquests of your eyes. 
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TO A STRIKING BEAUTY. 

When Charlotte’s liily hand I press'd, 
And with a heart-enfeebling sigh, 
Presumptuous drew it to my breast, 

. h flew like lightning to my eye : 

In vain 1 struggled to withstand 
The power of Charlotte’s liliy hand. 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA* 

TRANSLATED FROM TQE GERMAN OF BVLOW. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

( Continued .) 1 

PART THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER V. 

Unwholesomeness of the water. ...Considerations upon 
America , considered as a quarter of the world . 

The water is, in America, generally considered 
as unwholesome. For all those who do not choose 
to have a lever every year, are advised not to dwell 
near the water. It is impregnated with sulphur. 
Every morning and evening a mischievous vapour 
rises from the rivers. The Susquehannah is pe- 
culiarly unhealthy. The proportion of water to 
land, is greater, in the United States, and in Ame- 
rica generally, than any where else, which is easily 
accounted for by the extensive woods. It is even 
affirmed that all the rivers and brooks have grown 
smaller since the country began to be cultivated. 
The superfluous moisture is, however, in connection 
with the warmth, generally the cause of the rapid 
vegetation. For there falls much more rain, rec- 
koned by inches in Pennsylvania, than in the 
middle parts of Europe, although there are fewer 
rainy days. 

The earth, which is in every country, the prin- 
cipal object, (since the air and water must receive 
a modification analogous to it,) is stated by the Abbl 
Raynal to be throughout barren ; that is, in the At- 
lantic states. But 1 shall here, first suggest some 
considerations respecting the new quarter of the 
world in general. 

It appears to me that Africa, Asia, and Europe, 
or the old world so called, forms only one division 
of the earth, and America the other. Instead of 
four divisions, therefore, there should be only two, 
or, if New-Holland, and the other islands of the 
Southern ocean, be, as l think they should he, con- 
sidered as a separate part of the world, three. The 
three ancient quarters of the world are notoriously 
one continent, connected together by the isthmus 
of Suez, as South and North America are by that of 
Panama. 

Icall Afriericaanewdivisionoftheworld,notthatit 
has been proved to have risen more recently from the 
sea than the old world, but because itwasmorelateiy 
discovered, (though upon this principle the islands 
of the Southern Achipelago should be called the 
newest part of the world;) but chiefly because it 
has been very lately first cultivated ; lor what is a 
mere land, without people? 

But, that America remained longer covered by 
the sea, than the other parts of the world, and of 
course, is in that respect younger, notwithstanding 
all which Buffon advances in support of that opinion, 
btill remains problematical. The high mountains 
in south-America, seem, indeed, to confirm this 
system, inasmuch as rivers, in process of time, by 
washing away the earth, reduce the loftiness of 
mountains. But then again, this testimonial of a 


modern creation is not extant in North- America, 
where the mountains, hitherto known, are not even 
so high as those of Germany. 

It is further said that America was less populous 
than the old world, and might be considered as a 
single forest. I remark that it could not be so very 
thin of inhabitants, if the Spaniardsdestroyed twelve 
millions of people. I find that Peru was a popu- 
lous empire, and that Mexico could tiot be called 
poorly peopled. That America, with the exception 
of those two empires, was covered by one continued 
forest, may prove that the inhabitants paid little 
attention to cultivation, but not that the country 
is new. But why did the Indians neglect cultiva- 
tion ? It may be answered, because they had no 
knowledge of iron. But why had they no know- 
ledge of that substance, with which all North-Amc 
rica teems ? Mankind are variously formed. Unity 
in variety is a general law of Nature. If this proves 
that the Indians had little genius, it proves not the 
youth of the country. They may have lived on, 
thousands of years together, without ever thinking 
of iron. The small number of people, might, very 
naturally, be imputed to the perpetual wars of the 
several tribes against one another. But even in 
North-America, we find the number of inhabitants 
to have been considerable, at the time of the dis- 
covery, before the Europeans had poisoned them 
with their brandy and their small pox. The colon- 
ists also diminished the game, the principal food of 
the Indians, and population always decays with the 
means of subsistance. Why has not New-Holland, 
which is yet more thinly peopled than America 
was, at the time of its first discovery, been reckoned 
among the new countries? Mankind, as I said be- 
fore, are variously formed, and as there are wild 
and tame beasts of the same species, in like man- 
ner the Indians of America may be called wild 
men, or men of the woods. It is well known that 
they cannot live at all in a civilized condition, 
which proves that they are organized only for the 
woods. There are beasts of the woodsand beasts 
of the field. Why should there not be men of the 
woods and men of the field ? 

It has been argued that the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica came from Asia. I wonder why persons have 
racked their brains to discover, whence America 
received her population, without inquiring, at the 
same time, whence Europe, and our earthly ball in 
general, was peopled. Perhaps it w ill be answered 
the world is from eternity, and the human race like- 
wise. If I grant this, 1 may still maintain the case 
with respect to America to be the same. No....it 
is answered. America bears too many unquestion- 
able marks of a more recent origin, so that the 
inhabitants must have proceeded altogether from 
the old world. I have just shewn that some of these 
proofs of youth alleged concerning this quarter 
of the earth are not conclusive. All this remains 
uncertain, and even if the badness of the soil, and 
the inferiority of the aboriginal beasts and men, 
which have been very much cried down, were prov- 
ed, it would not be an unanswerable proof. It 
might be said, countries are various in tfjeir nature; 
one is better than another, and the plants, the beasts, 
and the men, ip one copntry may be not so well 


constituted as in another. The nature of the soil 
alone might cause this* But the fact, that all the 
American beasts are inferior in their organization 
to those of other parts of the world, is not altoge- 
ther accurate. The squirrels in America are as 
pretty animals as they are elsewhere. The various 
kinds of deer, are as well shaped, and equally swift. 
The racoon, a species peculiar to America, is a 
handsome, lively animal. It is said, likewise, that 
all the animals common to both hemispheres are, 
in America, smaller than in the old world. This 
opinion arises from the circumstance that all the 
American species of beasts, and even of birds, form 
an intermediate gradation between two different 
kinds in Europe, so that they are not exactly the 
same, but constitute a connecting chain between 
the several degrees of the animal kingdom. Thus, 
for instance, the common Pennsylvanian hare (not 
the white hare, which has been found there, only 
within these two years,) is an itermediate between 
the rabbit and the hare; the partridge is the same 
between the European quail and partridge, &c. so 
that it might as well be said that all animals in Ame- 
rica are larger, if they were compared with the 
European species next under them. The various 
kinds of deer cannot by any means be called smaller. 
The American elk, is a large stag, and properly 
the same as the large European stag, only some- 
what larger. The moose is properly the American 
elk, and according to credible accounts often weighs 
two thousand pounds. It is, therefore, assuredly 
not smaller than that of Europe. 

Nor is it universally true, that all animals, and 
even mankind, degenerate in America, as Buffon 
and Pauw maintain. The horses, and the horn-cattle 
in Chili, Tucuman, Mexico, &c. have certainly not 
degenerated. In Connecticut there are oxen which 
weigh two thousand pounds. I must, however, 
acknowledge that the horses in the United States 
appeared to me very much degenerated, whatever 
care was taken of their breed. They are smaller, 
and universally weak in the hind parts, even when 
their fore parts are handsome. Neither have they 
any spirit. The hom-cattie too are small, even 
though they should weigh as much. That the de- 
scendants from the Europeans, in respect to bodily 
strength, at least the second or third generation, 
have very much degenerated, and in this respect 
generally seem to be far below the Europeans,! have 
already said. It would still remain, however, to in- 
quire how much ofthis is to be ascribed to the account 
of education and the mode of living. I have likewise 
thought, I remarked : the provisions, fewer nou- 
rishing parts, contained in the same quantity. The 
meat looks well, but it is stringy, and less nutritious. 
It is also certain that there are fewer native spe- 
cies of birds and beasts, in America, than in pa- 
rallel climates of the old world. There appear to 
me, likewise, to be fewer individuals of every species. 
But all this does not prove that America was a part 
of the world, not long si nee , covered with water, and 
if the contrary remains equally without proof, al- 
though the numerous marks of ancient cultivation, 
and the bones which have been discovered, of a 
large animal, no longer extant, seem to confirm it, 
we shall do very well tp suspend our judgment in 
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Spallanzani was entrusted with the cabinet of | 
natural history in the university; but he found 
himself almost the nominal depositary of a treasure 
which did not exist : he himself laid the founda- i 
tions of it; and it is become, by his endeavours, one ; 
of the most valuable and useful. 

He enriched it by his repeated travels, both by 
sea and land, into Europe and Asia, across the 
Appenine Mountains, the Alps and Krapacks, to 
the bottom of mines, amidst the ruins of volcanoes, 
and on the brink of their craters: by these means 
he completed that vast collection of curiosities, 
which all the world’s wealth could never have 
purchased ; because wealth can never supply the 
place of genius and discernment. 

In 1779 Spallanzani traversed Switzerland and 
the Grison territories. He proceeded to Geneva, 
where he rested a month with his friends; who 
were no less charmed with his conversation than 
with his writings. He then returned to Pavia, and 
published, in 1780, a new work in two volumes, in- 
titled, Dissertazioni di Fisica Animate e Vegetal) tie. 
Some of Spallanzani’s experiments upon digestion, 
which he made for the improvement of his pupils, 
led him to study that mysterious operation. He 
repeated the experiments of Reaumur upon galli- 
naceous fowls; and observed, that trituration, 
wdiich is, in this case, an assistant to digestion, is, 
nevertheless, not the efficient cause of it. He dis- 
cerned, that the gizzard of these birds, w hich, 
equal in sharpness to the keenest lancet, pulverises 
nuts and filberts, does not digest the powder which 
it forms ; but that the nutritious matter thus 
reduced to powder undergoes a new 7 transformation 
in the stomach, in order to render it an aliment con- 
genial to the nature of the blood and the humours 
of the hody. He laid it down as an established 
principle, that digestion operates in the stomach 
of a great number of animals by the active energy 
of a certain juice, which dissolves the aliments re- 
ceived ; and with a view to render his demonstra- 
tion more incontestable, he had the courage to irk- 
some experiments upon himself, and the address to 
complete his proofs by artificial digestions made in 
glasses upon bis table, effected from mixing the 
masticated nutriment with the gastric juice, which 
he found means to extract from the stomach of 
animals. 

This work gave oflence to John Hunter. He 
published, in 1785, some observations upon diges- 
tion, where he took occasion to make very severe 
animadversions on Spallanzani, who revenged 
himself by publishing this work in Italian, and 
addressing to Caldani. in 1788, Una Lettera Apxdoge- 
tica in r impost a alie Osservazioni del Signor Giovanni 
Hunter. 

The second volume treats of the propagation of 
animals and plants. Spallanzani proves by expe- 
riments equally new and surprising, the existence 
of the germ before fecundation ; he demonstrates 
the existence of tadpoles in the females of five 
different species of frogs, toads, and salamanders, 
before fecundation ; he relates the success of 
fecundations effected by art upon the tadpoles of 
these five species, and even upon a quadruped ; he 
shews, in the same manner, the seed in flowers, be- 
fore the emission of their prolific powder; and, 
by a nice and delicate anatomy, of which, peihaps, 
an ideacan hardly be formed, lie shews, in the spartium 
juneetim , thelohe as well as the seeds, in their integu- 
ments; he traces them through theirdifferent stages 
of budding, before and after the possibility of being 
fecund ted, and leaves not the shadow of a doubt, 
but that tbe seed and its integuments exist a long 
time before tbe flower begins to bud, and, conse- 
quently, a long time before the prolific power can 
txnt. He repeated bis observations upon many 
species of plants, with the same results; in short, 
be raised some individual plants from female flowers, 
w U;'i i h (oiiianu d lruitlul seed, though there cannot 
bv even lac siapaeoi suspicion oi uieir having any | 


communication with the prolific powder of the male 
flowers. Spallanzani, as was customary with him, 
took the opportunity presented by the academic va- 
cations of the year 1781 to make a tour abroad, the 
principal object of which was to increase the col- 
lection of curiosities in the cabinet of Pavia. He set 
out in July for Marseilles, where lie commenced a 
new history of the sea, which, though incomplete, 
would furnish an infinite number of new and 
curious facts, relating to several inhabitants of the 
waves. He afterwards proceeded to Massa and 
Carrara, in order to observe tbe quarries of that 
marble in such great esteem among statuaries ; 
he returned to Spezzia, and brought back to Pavia 
animmense collection offishes, both ofthetestaceous 
and crustaceous description, which he deposited 
I in this cabinet, of which bis travels had rendered 
him the worthy trustee. With the same views and 
with similar success, he visited the coasts of Istria 
in 1782, and the Appenine mountains in 1783, 
where he had an opportunity of observing the 
dreadful storms and the singular vapour which 
have rendered that year famous in meteorology. 
His fame daily increased: the emperor Joseph II. 
knew him when he w'as in Lombardy ; from the 
very first he sought the conversation of Spallanzani, 
and testified the great esteem which he entertained 
for his talents, by presenting him w ith his own por- 
trait set in gold. 

The university of Padua made him an offer, in 
the year 1785, of the professorship of natural 
history, then vacant by the death of Anthony 
Vallisneri, promising him, at the same time, more 
considerable perquisites than those which he en- 
joyed at Pavia ; but the archduke doubled his 
salary, and permitted him to accompany to Con- 
stantinople the Chevalier Zuliani. He set out on 
this journey the 21st of August; on his road he 
made many observations upon the marine produc- 
tions which he met with in those latitudes, as well 
as upon the meteorological events daily occurring. 
He touched at several islands in the Archipelago, 
which he surveyed with a philosophical eye ; he 
descended towards Troy, in order to visit those 
romantic abodes so beautifully described by the 
bard whom he most admired, and, slowly moving 
through those poetical recesses, he made some 
geological observations truly original. 

Spallanzani arrived at Constantinople on the 1 1th 
of October, and continued there eleven months. 
The physical and moral phenomena of this country, 
hitherto unknown to him, riveted his attention ; lie 
traversed the shores of both the seas, climbed tbe 
neighbouring hills, and visited tbe island of Chalki, 
where he discovered to the Turks a copper-mine, 
of which they were before entirely ignorant. He 
proceeded to the island of Principi, some miles 
distant from Constantinople, where he discovered 
an iron mine wholly unknown. He set out on his 
return to Europe the 16tii of August, 1786, loaded 
with oriental spoils, composed of animals peculiar 
to those regions. 

( To be Continued.) 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Novit, quid roto fiat in orbe, 

Quel Seres, quid Thraces agant. 

J UVEKAL. 

[It may be remembered by those, who are even acrimoni- 
ously prejudiced against Mr Cobhett, that tbe following 
work is free from any illiberal or unfounded remarks up- 
on our national character; that it is not a party production; j 
that it aspires and has attained to the dignity of a per- 
manent work ; that it is a genuine register of important 
incidents; and is a remarkably cheap, useful and correct 
publication. Its tone, as might be expec eil, is manly, 
but its expression is discreet and tempera 1 e. It deserves, 
and will receive, the attentive perusal of every honest 
seeker after truth and information, whether he is “of Paul 
or Appollos.” 

cobdett’s Veekly political register. 
This work, which bus aiiviuiy met with success 
that the editor bciievjslo be wi.houl a pai-JLi in 


the history of periodical publications, is intended 
to be the most ample and complete repository of 
political and historical knowledge that ever appear- 
ed in England or any other country. The contents 
are as follow : I. An historical acc ount of the Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament , somewhat in the same man- 
ner, but more minute, than the account of those 
proceedings usually contained in the Annual Regis- 
ters. II. All State Papers, whether they immedi- 
ately relate to Great Britain or not ; and, under 
this head, care is taken to recur to such compacts 
and translations of past times as do, or may, affect 
the circumstances of the present time. For in- 
stance, the same number which contains a discus- 
sion of that part, of the treaty of Amiens which re- 
lates to Guiana, also contains such parts of the 
treaties of Utrecht and of Paris as relate to the 
French and the Portuguese territory in that part of 
the world. Again : jn order to shew what the views 
of France are in preventing England from having 
treaties of commerce with other nations, extracts 
are made from thirteen treaties between France 
and other powers, in which the Republic has either 
made, or stipulated for treaties of commerce. So 
that the Register does, in fact, contain aJI the au- 
thentic materials and information that can possibly 
he necessary to the forming of a correct judgment 
on current events. III. Fair and free discussions of 
the measures of government, whether relating to 
foreign affairs, colonies, commerce, manufactures, 
revenue, debts, expenditures, laws civil, military or 
ecclesiastical. On these various and important 
subjects the work already contains such information 
as the editor is led to hope has been of some service 
to the country. Nor are transactions, of a nature 
not so immediately political, excluded from notice ; 
as in the instances of the letters to Sir Joseph Banks 
and Mr. Otto. In short, every thing which mate- 
rially affects, directly or indirectly, the interest or 
honor of the British nation, is in this work, a sub- 
ject of remark, if not of ample investigation. 
I V. Brief notices of all new books and pamphlets that 
relate to history, politics political economy, or that 
hear upon subjects connected therewith. In some 
instances the principles and statements of works 
so noticed are examined and controverted ; but the 
general intention of this department is to point* out 
to the reader, and to put on record, the existence 
of the several works that relate more particularly 
to the events of the present time. Twenty-four 
books and pamphlets of this description have alrea- 
dy been noticed. ...The p.eceding important heads 
are followed by a selection of such Foreign Intelli- 
gence and Domestic Occurrences as are of some pub- 
lic importance ; to which are added a we tidy ac- 
count of Promotions , Births, Marriages , Deaths , 
Prices ol Stocks , ol C»orn, Meet, Bread , See. aI^>o of the 
Course of Exchange and of the Changes of ihe IV father. 
Each number closes with a Summary Viezv of the 
most important Political Occurrences , whether foreign 
or domestic. 

Such are the weekly contents of the work. Its 
form is a Royal Octavo, with a double column, and fo- 
lio d pages, for the convenience of reference. This 
form renders the work manageable. The num- 
bers are so many sheets of a volume, which will be 
completed at the end of the half year, and will con- 
tain 416 pages, besides the General Title , 'Table of 
Contents , Supplement and Index, of which it is neces- 
sary to say a few words. That part of the work, 
which appears weekly, will form a chronicle : not 
only of public events and transactions, but of the 
opinions entertained relative thereto. This, how- 
ever, is not quite enough to render the work so 
complete as the editor could wish it. There are 
many articles, such as parliamentary reports and 
other papers, for instance, which would overload 
the weekly numbers, but which it is, nevertheless, 
necessary to preserve. Such papers, therefore* 
together with all the other various subject s, miial- 
i }' iiuiuaca mtb- AiiiiUkil and di* Saiue 
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that those Registers have never yet touched upon, will 
form the Supplement to the half yearly volume, in 
which will be included an account of all new publi- 
cations foreign and domestic, a complete history of 
the theatre, See. &c. and which will close with an 
Historical Summary and a complete and copious L/t- 
dex • A General Title and Table of Contents will be 
printed at the same time ; and due notice will be 
given of the time and manner of obtaining thewhole. 

Subscriptions and orders for this Register will be 
received by JOHN MORGAN, No. 51, South Se- 
cond Street, Philadelphia, and by EZRA SAR- 
GEANT & Co. No. 1*29, Water Street, New-York. 
The price of the weekly Number is 20 cents each. 
They can be forwarded by post to any part of the 
United States, at the same expence as any other 
newspaper. 

Each Number contains full as much letter-press 
as any other newspaper, and is entirely unencum- 
bered with advertisements, or with useless matter 
of any kind. The annual expence is only 10 dols. 
40 cents, and as the supplementary part will have 
no stamp, and will be supplied as cheap as possible, 
the two volumes which will complete the year, will 
in proportion to the quantity of print (which will 
be equal to upwards of three thousand pages of the 
common Annual Registers), be as cheap as any 
book published in London. 

Complete sets may be had, on early appli- 
cation as above. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE JXJJtr FOLIO. 

Mr. Gifford, commenting upon a virulent pas- 
sage in the fourth satire of Juvenal, has a sarcasm 
at the beetle blindness of the darkling commenta- 
tor, which reminds us of one of the most severe 
passages in the Baviad and Maeviad. The passage 
as it appears in the new translation, runs thus : 

Whin the lost Flavius, drunk with fury, tore 
The prostrate world, that bled at every pore, 

And Rome beheld, in body and in mind, 

A bald pate Nero rise to curse mankind. 

The Old Scholiast says these four lines provoked 
the emperor to send Juvenalinto banishment. This 
is a judicious thought, as they must be allowed to 
be much more offensive than the short reflection on 
Paris, in the seventh satire, which is commonly 
cited as the cause of his exile. There are, how- 
ever, two objections, Mr. G. slyly adds, which I 
own have their weight with me ; first, that I)orni- 
tian would have thrown the author of so severe a 
passage from the Tarpeian rock, instead of send- 
ing him into Egypt ; and secondly, that he was 
luckily dead , as the Critic would have found, if he 
had read a few lines further, when it was written ! 

The fame of some of our new Country Banks has 
induced many French Bankers to come over to 
learn the art of lending money without cash . 

“ Wit makes the man, the want of it the fellow.” 
According to the principle of Popk there were a 
great many Fellows at the late Masquerades. 

.[J lorn. Post. 

The follwing is a whimsical pun. “ The alarm- 
ists still continue to jaw about the gum trade.” 

Mrs. Jordan has adjusted her engagement with 
th£ proprietors of Drury-lane Theatre, at forty fve 
guineas per week ; a sum highly honourable to their 
liberality, and justly due to her talents. 

Raphael’s famous Nativity lately brought three 
thousand guineas at the European Museum, St. 
Jamcs’s-square : a distinguished amateur, near 
Cavendish-square, is reported to be the purchaser. 

Flesh colour is announced among the fashionable 
colours of the present month. This must be al- 
ways the case when it is the fashion to go haf naked. 


We are glad to rend the following in a London 
paper. There is no doubt, but the book in question 
is both true and beautiful. u This day is published, 
in one volume, 1- mo. price 6s. The Spirit cf Anti- 
Jacobinism for 1802 (to be continued annually); 
being a collection of essays, letters, dissertations, 
and other pieces, in prose and verse, on subjects 
religious, moral, political, and literary; partly se- 
lected from fugitive publications of the day, and 
partly original. ...Among the original pieces (which 
will ever form by much the greater part of the vo- 
lume) are contributions, which will be regularly con- 
tinued from some of the first poets and prose-wri- 
ters of the present day. 

Published by J. Whittle, at the Anti-Jacobin 
Office, No. 3. Southampton-strcet, Strand; and 
sold by Cobbet and Morgan, at the Crown and Mi- 
tre, Pall-mall ; Chappie, No. 1 66, Pall-mall ; Hurst, 
Paternoster-row ; and all other Booksellers in town 
and country.” 

The following will give American parents some 
idea of the early moral and literary instruction,, 
which youth in Scotland enjoy. “ Wants a situa- 
tion, a young lad. from Scotland, who writes a fine 
hand, and is forward in arcthmetic, and a good La- 
tin scholar : his friends would be happy to fix him 
with some reputable merchant, banker, or trades- 
man ; he is in his thirteenth year, of reputable pa- 
rents, of good disposition, and would make himself 
useful: he has been brought up with strict princi- | 
pies of religion ; has been but ten days in town. 
For further particulars, apply to No. 6. John-street, 
lead to Portland-st.” 

[Low. paper • 

We publish the following from a London paper, 
and hope that these Tables, for the comfort and 
health of the Student, may be imported into 
America, and that as the scholar leans upon them 
he may experience additional brightnessof thought, 
and a quicker fluency of expression. “ By his 
Majesty’s Royal letters patent. — Pocock's Elevating 
Tables , on a principle entirely new, which can be 
adapted to those suitable for the Libraries of 
Noblemen, the officers of State, those of gentlemen 
of the law, merchants' counting-houses, and the 
the studies of artists, and are calculated to accom- 
modate every person who writes, reads, draws, or 
studies; the altitude being varied at pleasure, 
whereby they are made to suit a sitting or a 
standing position, which is a very great alleviation 
to those gentlemen who sit or stand in one posture, 
for the above or other purposes many hours to- 
gether, either of which positions, long continued, 
is very wearisome, greatly injurious to the health, 
and often ruinous to the constitution ; but a change 
from a sitting to a standing posture, and vice versa, 
as often as may be required, must be a great relief 
and convenience, particularly as a change from a 
standing-desk to a sitting-desk, and even to the 
flat surface of a table, is so easily obtained, for 
the sorting of papers, or other purposes, without 
deranging any thing lying thereon; and this on a 
principle so perfectly secure, at any altitude, that 

it cannot be put out of order. May be had at 

Focock's, No. 26, Southampton-street, Strand, the 
Warehouse for his Patent Boethema Matresses, 
Patent Improved Sofas, Couches, Easy Chairs, 
Reclining Chair Beds, Carving Chairs, Rising 
Stools, and various other articles of useful mecha- 
nical furniture, peculiarly adapted for ease, com- 
fort, and repose, and which gives that great relief 
the changes of position only can afford.” 

Extract of a letter from Paris , dated Aug . 10, 1802. 

“ Literature in all its branches is most unre- 
mittingly pursued and encouraged in the metropolis 
of the republic. Every man oflearning, whether 
native or foreigner, is here courted and paid the 
most marked attention to, invited to exert his 


4alents, and is well rewarded for any new inven- 
tion or discovery. For this purpose, the Govern- 
ment and Ministers render themselves easy of 
access, and individuals are forward in promoting 
their introduction and success in every branch of 
literary effort. It is the same with respect to 
mechanical arts and workmen of all descriptions. 
There appears now to exist in Paris one universal 
emulation, and that is to repair the evils of the 
revolution as fast as possible, by encouraging 
every person capable of seconding their laudable 
views. In a recent instance, the Chief Consul 
liberally and wisely ordered a premium, voted by 
the National Institute to a foreigner (a German 
residing at Vienna) for the improvement of the 
Lunar Tables, to be doubled, paying the additional 
sum out of his own pocket, and accompanying the 
whole with an invitation to the party to repair 
to Paris, where he will be provided for. 

I am at this moment engaged in translating into 
English a valuable work, written by an eminent au- 
thor here, to point out a plan for improving the 
French language, by making the writing and 
pronunciation of it correspond, and doing away the 
c aprices and variations for which it is so remarkable. 
Without a friend, or even a single acquaintance in 
Paris, I have myself, within one week, procured as 
much literary employment as I can possibly attend 
to, by mere personed application to the parties: I 
have acquired three or four valuable patrons, in 
consequence of laying before them a copy of a work 
I lately published in London.” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor will deem it an act of literary kindness, 
if any gentleman possessing the Didot edition 
stereotype of Pluedrus , Sallust , and the Vicar of 
Wakefield, in the French translation , will be so 
courteous as to send them, for a short time, with 
the address of the owner, to No. 25, North Second 
Street, or to point out where they may be obtained 

The Editor wishes to be informed, where he can 
procure the London Town and Country Magazine 
from the year 1773 to 1780 inclusive, and he will 
likewise be particularly obliged if some literary vir- 
tuoso will indicate in what public or private library 
may be found a quaint book of the fifteenth century, 
entitled, u A Paradise of Daintie Devices.” 

The Editor is particularly obliged to some gen- 
tleman trafficking to the East Indies who has 
communicated to him a valuable file of “ The 
Government Gazette” of Madras, together with a 
circular from Mr. Richard Taylor, the proprietor 
of that paper. The Editor will be very happy to 
exchange the Port Folio for a publication so in- 
genious as the Madras Gazette, and, in such a 
commerce, will always esteem himself the gainer. 
He will also cheerfully convey to Mr. Taylor any 
American intelligence, that may interest that 
gentleman, or prove of public utility. 

The poetry of u Dactyl and Comma” has been 
much praised by men of good taste. We wish for 
more specimens. As they profess to be but 
beginners in the business of poetry, we hope, for 
th£ credit of the house, that they will be diligent 
and punctual* 

The return of Ferdinando is greeted with a cor- 
dial welcome. 

We cannot agree to any censureofthe magician, 
Mrs. Radcliffe. In her Romance we discover 
many delightful forms, and we look with as much 
interest at her pictures of Banditti, as at any which 
“ Savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Poussin drew,'* 
There musing Fancy takes her stand, 

The child of Genius and of spleen, 

And waves her visionary ward, 

To realize her pictur'd scene. 
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As I could write and cypher, (as the phrase 
is,) C next thought of sending me to New- 

foundland, to assist in a store-house. For this 
purpose he ncgociated with a Mr. Ifoldsworthy of 
Dartmouth, who agreed to fit me out. I left 
Ashburton with little expectation of seeing it again, 
and indeed with little care, and rode with my 
godfather to the dwelling of Mr. Ifoldsworthy. 
On seeing me, this great man observed, with a 
look of pity and contempt that I was u too small,” 
and sent me away sufficiently mortified. I expect- 
ed to be very ill received by my godfather, but he 
said nothing. He did not, however, choose to take 
me back himself, but sent me in the passage boat 
to Totness, from whence I was to walk home. On 
the passage, the boat was driven by a midnight 
storm on the rocks, and I escaped with life almost 
by miracle. 

My godfather had now humbler views for me, 
and I had little heart to resist any thing. He 
proposed to send me on board one of the Torbay 
fishing boats; I ventured, however, to remonstrate 
against this, and the matter was compromised, by 
my consenting to go on board a coaster. A coaster 
was speedily found for me at Brixham, and thither I 
went when little more than thirteen. 

My master, whose name was Full, though a 
gross and ignorant, was not an ill nature^ man ; at 
least not to me: and my mistress used me with un- 
varying kindness, moved perhaps by my weakness 
and tender years. In return, I did what I could 
to requite her, and my good will was not over- 
looked. 

Our vessel was not very large, nor our crew very 
numerous. On ordinary occasions, such as short trips 
to Dartmouth, Plymouth, See. it consisted only of 
my master, an apprentice nearly out of his time, 
and myself: when we had to go farther,, to Ports- 
mouth, for example, an additional hand was hired 
for the voyage. 

In this vessel (the Two Brothers) I continued 
nearly a twelve month ; and here I got acquainted 
with nautical terms, and contracted a love for the 
sea, which a lapse of thirty years has but little 
diminished. 

It will be easily conceived that my life was a life 
of hardship. I was not only a “ ship boy on the high 
and giddy mast,” but also in the cabin, where every 
menial office fell to my lot; yet if I was restless and 
discontented, I can safely say, it was not so much on 
account of this, as of my being precluded from all 
possibility of reading : as my master did not pos- 
sess, nor do I recollect seeing during the whole 
lime of my abode with him, a single book of any 
description, except the Coasting Pilot. 

As my lot seemed to be cast, however, I was 
not negligent in seeking such information as pro- 
mised to be useful ; and I therefore, frequented, at 
my leisure hours, such vessels as dropt into 
Torbay. On attempting to get on board one of 
these, which I did at midnight, I missed my 
footing and fell into the sea. The floating away of 
the boat alarmed the man on deck, who came to the 
ship’s side just in time to see me sink. 

He immediately threw out several ropes, one of 
which providentially (for I was unconscious of it) 
entangled itself about me, and I was drawn up to 
the surface, till a boat could be got round. The 
usual methods were taken to recover rpe, and I 
awoke in bed the next morning, remembering 
nothing but the horror I felt, when I first found 
% myself unable to cry out for assistance. 

This was not my only escape, but I forbear to 
speak of them. An escape of another kind was 
now preparing for me, which deserves all my no- 
lice as it was decisive of my future fate. 

On Christmas day (1770) I was surprised by a 
message from my godfather, saying that he had 
sent a man and horse tobring me to Ashburton, and 
desiring me to set out without delay* My master, 
as weli as myself, supposed it was to spend the 


holidays there; and he, therefore, made no objec- 
tion to my going. We were, however. both mistaken. 

Since 1 had lived at Brixham, 1 had broken off all 
connection with Ashburton. I had no relation there 
but my poor brother,* who was yet too young for any 
kind of correspondence, and the conduct of my god- 
father towards me, did not entitle him to any por- 
tion of my gratitude, or kind remembrance. I 
lived, therefore, in a sort of sullen independence 
on all I had formerly known, and thought without 
regret of being abandoned by every one to my fate. 
But I had not been overlooked. The women of 
Brixham, who travelled to Ashburton twice a week 
with fish, and who had known my parents, did not 
see me without kind concern, running about the 
beach in a ragged jacket and trowsers. They 
mentioned this to the people of Ashburton, and 
never without commisscrating my change of con- 
dition. This tale often repeated, awakened at length 
the pity of their auditors, and, as the next step, 
their resentment against the man who had reduced 
me to such a state of w retchedness. In a large 
town, this w'ould have had little effect, but in a place 
like Ashburton, where every report speedily be- 
comes the common property of all the inhabitants, 
it raised a murmur which my godfather found him- 
self either unable or unwilling to withstand : he 
therefore determined, as I have just observed, to 
recall me; which he could easily do, as I wanted 
some months of fourteen, and consequently was 
not yet bound. 

All this I learned on my arrival: and my heart, 
which had been cruelly shut up, now opened to 
kinder sentiments, and fairer views. 

After the holidays I returned to my darling 
pursuit, arithmetic : iny progress was now so rapid, 
that in a few months I was at the head of the 
school, and qualified to assist my master, (Mr. E. 
Furlong) on any extraordinary emergency. Ashe 
usually gave me a trifle on those occasions, it 
raised a thought in me, that by engaging with him 
as a regular assistant, and undertaking the instruc- 
tion of a few evening scholars, I might, with a 
little additional aid, be enabled to support myself. 
God knows, my ideas of support at this time were 
of no very extravagant nature. I had besides another 
object in view. Mr. Hugh Sinerdon, my first master, 
was now grown old and infirm ; it seemed unlikely 
that he should hold out above thiec or lour years: 
and I fondly flattered myself that notwithstanding 
my youth, I might possibly be appointed to suc- 
ceed him. I was in my fifteenth year, when I 
built these castles; a storm, however, was collect- 
ing, which unexpectedly burst upon me, and 
swept them all away. 

On mentioning my little plan to C he treated 

it with the utmost contempt; and told me, in his 
turn, that as I had learned enough at school and 
more than enough, he must be considered as having 
fairly discharged his duty (so indeed lie had ;) he 
added, that he had been negotiating with hiscousin, 
ashoemakerofsomc respectability; who had liberally 
agreed to take me without a fee, as an apprentice. 1 
was so shocked at this intelligence, that I did not 
remonstrate; but went in sullenness and silence to 


• Of my brother, here introduced for the last lime, 1 
must }et say a feu' words. He was literally 

The child of misery, baptized in tears ; 
and the short passage of his life did not belie the melancholy 
presage of his infancy. When he was seven years old, the 
parish bound him out to a husbandman of the name »f Le 
man, with whom he endured incredible hardships, which 1 
had it not in my power to alleviate. At nine years of age 
he broke his thigh, and 1 took that opportunity to teach 
him to read and write. When my own situation was im- 
proved, I persuaded him to try the sea ; he did so, and was 
taken on board the Egmont, on condition that his master 
should receive his wages. The time was now fast approach- 
ing when I could serve him ; but he was doomed to know 
no favourable change of fortune; he fell sick, and died at 
Cork. 


my new master, to whqrn I was soon afteribound,* 
till I should attain the age of twenty -one. 

The family consisted of four Journeymen, two 
sons about my own age, and an apprentice some- 
what older. In these there was nothing remarkable; 
but my master himself was the strangest creature! 
He was a Presbyterian, whose reading was entirely 
confined to the small tracts published on the Exeter 
Controversy. As these (at least his portion of them) 
were all on one side, he entertained no doubt of 
their infallibility, and being noisy and disputatious, 
was sure to silence his opponents ; and became, 
in consequence of it, intolerably arrogant and con- 
ceited. He was not, however, indebted solely to 
his knowledge of the subject for his triumph: be 
tvas possessed ofFenning’s Dictionary, and he made 
a most singular use of it. His custom was to fix on 
any word in common use, and then to get by heart 
the Synonym, or periphrasis by which it was ex- 
plained in the book; this he constantly substituted 
for the other, and as his opponents w ere commonly 
ignorant of his meaning, his victory w r as complete. 

With such a man I was not likely to add much 
to my stock of know ledge, small as it was ; and 
indeed nothing could well be smaller. At this 
period I had read nothing but a black letter ro- 
mance called Parismus and Parismenus, and a few 
loose magazines which my mother had brought 
from South Molton. The Bible, indeed, I was ’ 
well acquainted with ; it was the favourite study 
of my grandmother, and reading it frequently 
with her, had impressed it strongly on my mind ; 
these then, with the Imitation of Thomas a Kempis, 
which I used to read to my mother on her deathbed, 
constituted the whole of my literary acquisitions. 

As I hated my new profession with a perfect 
hatred, I made no progress in it ; and was conse- 
quently little regarded in the family, of which I 
sunk by degrees into the common drudge : this 
did not much disquiet me, for my spirits were now 
humbled. I did not, however, quite resign the 
hopes ofone day succeeding to Mr. Hugh Smerdon, 
and, therefore, secretly prosecuted my favourite 
study, at every interval of leisure. 

These intervals were not very frequent ; and 
when the use I made of them was found out, they 
were rendered still less so. I could not guess t he 
motives for this at first ; but at length I discovered 
that my master intended his youngest son for the 
situation to which I aspired. 

I possessed at this time but one book in the world: 
it was a treatise on Algebra, given to me by a young 
woman who hud found it in a lodging house. 1 con- 
sidered it as a treasure; but it was a treasure locked 
up : fur it supposed the reader to be well acquainted 
with simple equation, and I kn.ew nothing of the 
matter. My master’s son had purchased Fenningfs 
I ntrod action : this was precisely what I wanted, but 
he carefully concealed it from me, and I was in- 
debted to chance alone for stumbling upon his hiding 
place. I sat up for the greatest part of several 
nights successively, and, before he suspected that 
his treatise was discovered, had completely master* 
ed it. I could now enter upon my own; and that 
carried me pretty far into the science. 

This was not done e without difficulty. I had not a 
farthing on earth, nor a friend to give me one : 
pen, ink, and paper, therefore, (in despite of the 
flippant remark of Lord Oxford,) were, for the 
most part, as completely out of my reach as a crown 
and sceptre. There was, indeed, a resource, hut the 
utmost caution and secrecy were necessary in apply- 
ing to it. I beat out pieces of leather as smooth as 
possible, and wrought my problems on them 
with a blunted awl: for the rest, my memory was 
tenacious, and I could multiply and divide by it to a 
great extent. 

(To be continued* ) 

• My indenture, which now lies before me, is dated ih* 
first of January, 1772. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE MFI AFD WRITINGS OF LAZARUS 
SPALLANZANI, THE CELEB RAT I- D NATURALIST. 

LAZARUS SPALLANZANI was bom atScan- 
diano, in the department of Crostolo, on the lOih 
of January, 1 72) \ he w'as the son of John Nicholas 
Spallanzani, a counsellor of great repute, and of 
Lucia Zigliani : he commenced his studies in his 
own country, and at the age of fifteen went to Reg- 
gio de Modena, where he prosecuted them with 
the utmost assiduity. The Jesuits, who initiated 
him into the study of polite literature, and the Do- 
minican friars who heard of his vast improvements, 
were desirous of attaching him to their order; 
but his passion for knowledge led him to Bologna, 
where his relation, Laura Bassi, a lady Reservedly 
celebrated for her genius, her eloquence, and her 
knowledge of natural philosophy and mathematics, 
was, at that time, one of the most illustrious pro- 
fessors of that university, and, indeed, of all Italy. 
Under the direction of this enlightened guide, Spal- 
lanzani learned to prefer the study of Nature to that 
of her commentators, or to estimate the real value 
of the commentary in proportion to the comparison 
it bore with the original ; he soon perceived the 
wisdom of her instructions, and ere long experien- 
ced their happy effects. 

Spallanzani's taste for philosophy was by no 
means exclusive ; he studied his own language with 
peculiar attention, made a considerable proficiency 
in the Latin, and more particularly applied himself 
to the French and Greek. Spallanzani, in confor- 
mity to the inclinations of a father who loved him, 
applied to the study of jurisprudence; lie was even 
on the point of being admitted a doctor, when An- 
thony Vallisn^ri, professor of natural history at 
Padua, induced him to renounce that intention, by 
promising the consent of his father, who was so 
sensibly afTected at his thus devoting himself to his 
will, that he left him at liberty to pursue his own 
Inclinations: from that moment he addicted him- 
self to the study of mathematics; but without dis- 
continuing that of the ancient and modern langua- 
ges. 

Spallanzani was soon well known in Italy; and 
his own country was the first to do homage to his 
talents. In the year 1754^ the university of Reg- 
gio chose him professor of logic, metaphysics, and 
Greek; he continued to deliver his lectures there for 
sixyears, consecrating to physical researches, those 
intervals of leisure which his vocation admitted. 
Some new discoveries excited his passion for natu- 
ral history, which was continually augmented by 
the success of his early efforts. His observations 
upon the animalculu in infusions attracted the 
attention of Haller, and of Bonnet, who pointed 
out the path by which he himself had ascended to 
such a degree of eminence, and already proclaim- 
ed him to the learned world as nature’s interpreter. 

In 1760 Spallanzani was invited to the university 
of Modena: though his interest might have prompt" 
cd him to accept the advantageous offers of the 
respective universities of Coimbra, Parma, and 
Oesetia, yet hU patriotism and attachment to his 
family decided him in the resolution of limiting 
his exertions to the Service of his country. The 
same considerations induced him to reject some 
years after, the proposals of the academy of Peters- 
burg!*. He resided at Modena till the year 1768, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing that his own un- 
aided powers had created a race of illustrious men, 
who still shine forth the glory of Italy. In the 
number of these must be reckoned Venturi, pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at Modena; Belloni, 
bishop of Carpi; Lucchesini, embassador of the late 
Ling of Prussia; and Angelo Massa, the poet of 
Ir’arma. 

During his residence at Modena, Spallanzani 
published, in 1765, a treatise, intituled Saggio di 
Osstrvazioni Microscopiche concernente il Sistenta di 
Mccdham Bujon. In this pamphlet he established, . 
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upon the most ingenious and well founded experi- 
ments, the uni rue lily of microscopic aiiimahula. 
He sent his work to Bonnet, who formed his 
judgment of the au'horby this production, and who. 
lived to see the accomplish merit of the favourable 
prediction which he then pronounced. From that 
momenilhc closest intimacy was cemented between 
these two philosophers: which continued to the end 
of their lives. 

In the same year Spallanzani produced a disser- 
tation truly original: De Lapidibus ab aqua Re si! tan* 
tibus: he there demonstrated, by the most striking 
experiments, contrary to the received opinion, that 
the phenomenon, which, in the style of infantine 
recreation, is termed ducks and drakes, is not pro- 
duced by the elasticity of the water; but by the 
change of direction which the stone undergoes in 
its motion after having struck upon the water when 
it ascends the inflexion of the cavity indented by 
the shock. 

In 176S Spallanzani prepared the philosophers 
for the surprising discoveiies with which he was to 
present them in the course of his life, by publish- 
ing his Prodromo di un Opera da Imprimcrsi sopra 
le Riproduzioni Animali • He there sketched the 
plan of a work which he was composing on this 
important subject; but this simple prospectus re- 
vealed more sources of philosophical information 
than all the books which had hitherto appeared : 
because it pointed out the method which must be 
pursued in those mysterious inquiries, and collect- 
ed, under one view, many unexpected facts; parti- 
cularly the existence of tadpoles, anterior to the 
period of fecundation in many species of toads and 
frogs ; the regeneration ol the head in decapitated 
bodies of snails, which he had already communi- 
cated to Bonnet in the year 1766, and which was, 
for a short lime, disputed, notwithstanding the re- 
peated confirmation of this phenomenon by Heris- 
sant and Lavoisier: lie also finally demonstrated it 
some time afterwards in a work, intituled, Memorie 
della Societa Italiami ; by the instance of the repro- 
duction of the tail, legs, and jaws in the mutilated 
aquatic Salamander. These facts astonish to this 
day, when reflected on, though time may have ren- 
dered them familiar to our senses ; and it is not 
easy to decide which presents greater claims to 
admiration, the ability of Spallanzani in affording 
such incontestible proofs, or the indefatigability 
and undaunted boldness which he manifested in 
pursuing and demonstrating the results of his ar- 
duous and surprising experiments. It will ever be 
a subject of regret, that the project of his great 
work was not realized ; but a variety of circum- 
stances prevented him from yielding to the solici- 
tations of his friends in that particular. 

The physiology of Halltr, which Spallanzani was 
studying, fixed his attention on the circulation of 
the blood, in which he discovered many remarkable 
phenomena. In 1768 he published a small work. 
Deli* azione del* cuore ne'vasi Sanguigni nuove 
Osservazioni ; and he reprinted it in 1 7 73 with three 
new dissertations : De' Fenomeni della Circolazione 
osservata neV giro universdli de * Vast; de Fenomeni 
della Circolazione Languente ; de moti del sangue inie- 
pendente dell * azione del cuore e del pulsare ddlc Ar~ 
terie . This book, little known, comprises a series 
of the most refined and delicate observations and 
experiments upon a subject of which our knowledge 
was before extremely superficial. 

When the university of Pavia was reestablished 
upon a more extensive plan, the empress Maria 
Theresa, through the medium of the Count de 
Firmian, invited Spallanzani to fill the place of 
professor of natural history. His great reputation 
obtained him this distinction which was solicited 
for him by many celebrated men. 

On his arrival at the university, Spallanzani se- 
lected Bonnet's Contemplation de la Nature for the 
subject of his lectures: he supplied its deficiencies, 
developed the ideas, and illustrated the justness of 
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it3 theory by his own experiments; he translated 
it into Italian, and enriched it with notes: he like- 
wise added a preface, where he look occasion to 
remark the subjects of animal and vegetable 
economy; which more especially merited the 
attention of his pupils, as it sometimes pointed out 
tothem the means of succeeding inthese researches. 
He published the first volume of his translation in 
* 769, and the second in 1770. 

Spallanzani’s intimacy with Bonnet influenced 
his genius, which insensibly adopted the severe 
methodical manner of the Genevan philosopher ; 
he gloried in being his pupil, and employed his 
meditations upon his admirable productions with 
ever new delight; whence it happened that he was 
powerfully incited to search in nature the proofs 
of Bonnet’s opinion upon the generation of organic 
bodies; a subject which, for a considerable time, 
engrossed his whole attention. In the year 1776 
he published the two first volumes of his Opttscoli di 
Fisica Animate e Vegetabile ; they consist of illus- 
trations of a part of the microscopic observations 
which had already appeared. W holly absorbed 
by the great phenomenon of generation, he examin- 
ed the opinion of Needham, in order to demonstrate 
its impossibility. .....Needham, dissatisfied with 

Spallanzani’s microscopic observations, which in- 
validated his doctrine of an imaginary vegetable 
power imparting motion to matter, challenged the 
professor of Reggio to revise what he had publish- 
ed ; but he avoided a formal reply by publishing a 
series of new facts and experiments. 

He demonstrated that the animalcula of infusions 
are produced by germens ; that there are some, e.g. 
certain species of eggs and seeds, which are 
equally proof against the severity of the most in- 
tense cold and the heat of boiling water. On this 
occasion he treated of the influence of cold upon 
animals, and proved, that the lethargic numbness 
of some during winter does not at all depend 
upon the impression which the cold makes upon 
the blood, since a frog, deprived of its blood, be- 
comes lethargic when it is chilled in ice, and then 
•swims as usual when it has recovered its natural 
warmth. He demonstrated, in the same manner, 
that odours, various liquors, and a vacuum, act 
upon animalcula as upon other animals; that they 
are oviparus, viviparous, and hermaphrodites. 

The second volume of this work is a voyage into 
regions still more unknown. A sublime pencil had 
already delineated them, but the picture was not 
finished from nature. Spallanzani gives a history 
of spermatic animalcula, which their eloquent 
historian invariably confounds with the animalcula 
of infusions. One cannot but admire the modest 
difndenceof this new philosopher, struggling almost 
always againstthe conviction of his own senses, and 
the authority of Buffon; and he appears to admit, 
with much reluctance, the result of these observa- 
tions, multiplied and varied in a thousand different 
ways, which expose the weak foundations upon 
which the system of organic malecules is erected. 

Spallanzani afterwards describes the wheel- 
animal and the sloth, two species of animalcula, 
the monsters of the microscopic world, singular 
from their figure and organization, but still more 
so from their faculty of resuming life after a total 
suspension of all its apparent acts during many 
years: it is this phenomenon which he more 
especially considers in order to ascertain the limits 
and conditions of it, to enable him to investigate its 
causes, and connect them with others, to which 
they are analogous. He annexed to this collection 
an account of that appearance on certain bodies 
which is called mould; he shewed that its seeds 
float in the air; and he remarked, that the mi- 
croscopic funguses were distinguished from other 
plants by their tendency to grow in all directions, 
without being subjected to the almost universal 
law of the perpendicularity of the stem to the 
I soil. 
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the case, and consider the question as yet unset- 
tled. 

But whether America be new or old, there is no 
occasion to derive its inhabitants from elsewhere. 
This is the shortest solution. With regard to 
America there can be no difficulty on account of 
its proximity to the north of Asia. But with res- 
pect to the islands of, the South Sea, there is much 
more, because they are so far distant from ai! other 
land, and the inhabitants knew not enough of navi- 
gation to have come from so far. Even in this 
case, however, ways might be found out; such as, 
that those islands are part of a continent now sunk, 
An explanation would he possible without recurring 
to emigration. I will not directly maintain that 
upon land which the waters have left bare, at first 
plants, then animals, and at length men, would by 
the plastic power of internal nature be formed ; 
such an opinion would be too novel, too bold, and 
would be cried down as a paradox ; but 1 believe so 
much as this to be ascertained, that insects are pro- 
duced without seeds or eggs, concerning which sub- 
ject I shall make the following extract : 44 That 

hurtful insects are produced from eggs which have 
lain concealed every where in the earth, ever since 
the creation, is not conformable to the general ex- 
perience ; seeing that worms are found in seeds, in 
nuts, in wood, in stones, and even in leaves ; and 
seeing likewise that these little insects which swim 
and fly unseen in slinking water, in sour wine and 
in corrupt air favour the opinion of those who main- 
tain, that the bad smells themselves, and the exha- 
lations from plants, from the earth and from stag- 
nant waters, produce the rudiments of such animal- 
cuia. The circumstance that after their first pro- 
luction they propagate by eggs or impregnation, 
proves nothing against their immediate origin ; for 
every animal receives together with its intestines 
the organs and the means of propagation.” 

Upon such an island, rising naked from the sea, 
grass would be found after the lapse of a few years. 
How does the seed get there ? I have not ventured 
in these days to ascribe the operations of nature to 
the deity for fear of being charged with hyper- 
physical orthodoxy ; even the expression 44 Soul of 
the world” would perhaps have sounded hyper- 
physical ; and therefore I used with full deliberation 
that of internal nature • 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS . COLON AND SPONDEE . 

Mr. Maurice, the indefatigable researcher among 
the antiquities of India, has the following memora- 
ble passage in the preface to his elaborate work. 
It is a true picture of the sanguine hopes, and 
torturing disuppointmentsofaliterarary adventurer. 

“ Conscious that I had by continued inquiry, 
extensive reading, and intense application, en- 
deavoured to prepare myself for the important 
task; I too eagerly indulged those sanguine expec- 
tations of success, which were entertained by the 
private circle of my friends. Enjoying from na- 
ture a very ample portion of those high and volatile 
spirits, which as they are often in early youth the 
occasion of many errors, so in riper years they too 
frequently buoy up with false hopes the deluded 
imagination ; I suffered those spirits to betray me 
into the moat fatal delusions. 1 exulted in the fair 
prospects that a life early marked by the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, or rather continually passed in 
the extremes of gay hope and gloomy disappoint- 
ment, as it approached its meridian was likely to be 
cheered with the dawn of success and a share of 
probable independence ; and that some moiety of 
public applause would be the consequence of in- 
cessant efforts to merit it, and that an adequate 
portion of public emolument would be the reward 
of servile literary toil. 

“ Disappointed in my hopes and injured in my 


property, my work treated with contempt by some, 
and with neglect by others. I still relaxed not 
from the vigorous prosecution of it. I felt that 
the active spark of honest ambition, kindled in 
my mind, vr is far from being extinguished, nor 
was l entirely deserted, at this trying crisis, 
by those constitutional spirits, which I have 
sometimes found to rise in proportion to the 
utgency of adversity ; and which amid the various 
scenes of chequered life have often enabled me to 
trample on greater difficulties.” 

One of the most frequent complaints of the 
sincere student is, that lie is distracted by the 
multitude of books with which he sees himself 
environed in every library. The following remarks 
of a profound scholar will relieve his distraction. 
44 While the objects of learning are increased, the 
time to be spent in pursuit of it, according to the 
inodes of modern life, is givatiy contracted. 
Every year produces some valuable work in some 
department of science, or polite letters, and the 
accomplished scholar, is expected, and cannot 
but wish to give it some attention. The art of 
printing has multiplied bocks to such a degree 
that it is a vain attempt either to collect or to 
read all that has been published. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to read, in the classical 
sense of the word, Leg ere, that is to pick out , to 
select the most valuable and worthiest objects, not 
only the best parts of books, but previously to the 
selection, to chuse out of an infinite number the 
best books, or at least those, which are best adapted 
to the particular pursuit or employment in life. 
Without this care, there is danger of confusion 
and distraction, of a vain labour, and of that 
poverty which arises from superfluity.* 

“ The surface of the globe becomes every day 
more known, enlarges the field of modern Histo- 
ry, Geography, Botany, and furnishes new oppor- 
tunies for the study of human nature. At the 
revival of learning, voyages and travels constituted 
a very small part of the scholar’s and philosopher’s 
library; but at present, in England only, the 
books of this class are sufficiently numerous to fill 
a large Museum. He, who would understand 
human nature must inspect them, and will also 
find it necessary to have recourse to the Dutch 
and the French travellers. A man might find em- 
ployment for his life in reading itineraries alone. 

44 The recent improvements in science have 
multiplied books necessary to be read by the 
general scholar to a wonderful extent. The volumes 
of scientifical and literary societies or academies 
are infinite. The mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal kingdoms have been accurately examined 
and the result brought to public view in crowded 
and bulky tomes. The minutest productions of 
nature have been described with prolixity ; from 
the hysop on the wall to the cedar of Lebanon, from 
the atom to the mountain, from the mite to man, 
the whale, and the elephant. 

u The study of antiquities has added greatly to 
the number of books. Politics, history, and law, 
have also crowded the library. 

44 The field of divinity has been’most industriously 
cultivated, and the harvest has been great. The age 
of Methuselah would be too short to read all the 
theological works of English divines, to which 
must be added the excellent productions of France, 
Holland, and other neighbouring nations. Biblical 
learning alone, so pregnant is the sacred volume, 
would occupy a long life, exclusive of all attention 
to practical theology. 

44 Moral philosophy.both systematical and miscel- 
laneous, is so far extended that if it is at all 
necessary to the conduct of life, every man must 
die without knowing how to live; for the longest 
life would not afford opportunities for its study. 

• Inofcni me copia fecit. Ovid. 


“Philology and criticism have appeared in books, 
which equal or exceed in number and size all the 
original works united, which it was their primary 
intention to elucidate. 

44 A species of books, unknown to the ancients, 
and such as are found to attract more readers 
than any others, has arisen in the last century ; I 
mean romances and fictitious histories of private 
and familiar life under the name of novels. 

“ Add to all this a vast quantity of poetry or verse 
of all kinds, and on all subjects; add tragediesand 
comedies ; add pamphlets in all their variety, fugi- 
tive papers, publications of diurnal intelligence ; 
and the sum becomes so great as to lead the ge- 
neral student to a degree of despair. 

4 * I have already said that not only the work to 
be done has increased upon us, but the time of 
doing it has decreased according to the modes of 
living which now prevail. 

“ Early rising is not in vogue. Breakfast 
occupies a long time. The person must be 
studiously attired, or the student will find his learn- 
ing will not give him admission into the company of 
people of condition and fashion, nor indeed into any 
company where decorum is regarded. 

u The newspapers must be read; or conversation 
may lose one of its most abundant sources. Morn- 
ing calls must be made, and cards left with servants, 
or friendship and patronage may be irrecoverably 
lost. A morning walk or ride will conduce to an 
appetite, and the person must be dressed from 
head to foot before a genteel student can think of 
meeting company at dinner. Very little time, it 
is evident, can be found in the midst of all these 
necessary occupations, for poring over folios. To 
neglect any of them for his book may cause a 
scholar to be called an odd fellow, or a humourist, 
and dismissed to Coventry. 

“ But the morning loss, you will say, may be 
recovered by the diligence of the afternoon. Im- 
possible; for the hour of dining is the same which 
in the days of that polite scholar and fine gentle- 
man, Sir Philip Sydney, used to be the supper 
time ; and convivial pleasures are so great, as to 
render him who would relinquish them for musty 
books obnoxious to the imputation of a book- 
worm. Indeed the mind is unfit for contemplation 
after a full meal and a generous glass. Various 
amusements intervene to employ the time till 
the hour of repose closes the season both of 
action and contemplation. 

“ While so much is to be done and so little is the 
time, how can we expect to find many profoundly 
learned? And yet there is as much pretension lo 
learning and as much volubility upon all subjects of 
science as could be expected in the most erudite 
age. How is this phenomenon to be accounted for? 

“In the first place, superficial learning qi.i e enough 
to gratify talkers and to satisfy common hearers, is 
easily picked up by reading the newspapers and pe- 
riodical pamphlets, in which little scraps are dealt 
out like small wares at a retail shop for the con- 
venience of the poor. 

*• In the next place, a reliance on genius as iris 
called, without application, gives a boldness ofut- 
teranceand assertion which often sets ofi’ base me- 
tal with the glitter of gold. Never was there an ag f e, 
when there was so many pretenders to genius. The 
great art is under the confidence of genius to make 
the most advantageous display of the little learning 
you have, to disparage what you have not. to put a 
good face upon defect, and supply weakness and 
want of real merit by a noisy confidence and bois- 
terous pretension to native powets above the reach 
of application. It is not uncommon lo throw con- 
tempt upon all who shew their willingness to la- 
bour in pursuit of knowledge, a persuasion that, 
though a man may be born with powers to acquire 
knowledge, yet that he is not born with knowledge 
acquired, with innate science, history, philosophy, 
and languages. 
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44 Knowledge may certainly be acquired by one 
man sooner than by another, and in much greater 
abundance ; but it must be acquired by applicati- 
on, since it is neither innate nor can be mechani- 
cally infused. 

44 Since then the field of knowledge is enlarged, and 
the time to be spent in the cultivation of it contract- 
ed, it is requisite that the student should select a 
little part of the field only for particular cultivation ; 
and thus, by husbanding his time so as to dig and 
manure it well, he may carry home a good crop of 
corn, while others are contented with spontaneous 
weeds, leaves, thorns, thistles, stuble, chaff and un- 
derwood. 

44 Let him enjoy the prospect of the fine country 
around as fur as the horizon extends ; but let him 
be satisfied with cultivating with his own hands a 
little ferme ornee , well laid out, prettily diversified, 
and within a moderate enclosure.” 

BIOGRAPHY. 

[It has been pertinently remarked by a great writer, whose 
opinion deserves all our respect, that those parallel cir- 
cumstances and kindred images, to which we readily 
conform our minds, are, above all other vrriiings , to be 
found in the lives of particular persons. Hence, no 
sjiecies of writing seems more worthy of cultivation than 
Biography* since none can be more delightful, or more 
useful, none can more certainly chain the heart, by. irre- 
sistible interest, or more widely diffuse instruction to 
every diversity ot condition. This just sentiment from 
the highest authority ; a conviction of the great utility of 
such an article, and the delight which it always affords, 
both the Editor and bis readers, are sufficiently incentive 
to our attention to this fairest kind of philosophy* which 
** teacbeth by examples In future, biography shall con- 
stitute a regular department in ’he Port Kobo, and for this, 
and the ei suing week, we have provided a banquet for 
our readers, in an admirable life of William Giftord, 
Esq,, a man dear to every friend of literature, and a 
poet, an honor to the greatest nation. To write a 
narrative of one's own life has been always considered 
a task of extreme delicacy. Humk and Gibbon 
have executed it excellently well, but not wi bout 
vanity. From this foible, so degrading to our own 
dignity, so insulting to the pride of others, this article 
is wholly free. It is composed in a style of “ in- 
vincible modesty ami it is pleasant to perceive how 
little the wise man arrogates, who is entitled to challenge 
all our praise. 'I he pathetic manner with which our sen- 
sitive bard mentions his fMother, must endear him to 
every filial breast. His early studies, his perseverance, in 
spite of th bullets of fortune, and the picturesque cir- 
cumstance of his etching the symbols of a science \% ith 
the broken instrument of his humiliating labour, are all 
highly interesting. His ardent gratitude to his early 
patron will not escape the moral reader, and. when that 
passage is adverted to, which records the munificence of 
a British Nobleman to a man of genius, struggling with 
adversity, it will be discerned that there is pme country, 
’where when a Virgii appears, he never wants a Maecenas.] 

SKETCH OF THE I.IfK OF 

WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 

Written by himself. 

I know but little of my family, and that little is 
Dot very precise. My great grandfather, (the most 
remote of it that I ever recollect to have heard 
mentioned,) possessed considerable property at 
Halsworthy, a parish in the neighbourhood ol 
Ashburton; but whether acquired or inherited I 
never thought of asking, and do not know.* 


• Lord Bolingbroke. See his Miscellaneous works. 

f The writerof this article could not read the passage 
alluded to without emotiop. To the lessons of a Mother he 
is indebted for much of what partial friendship may bt 
'willing to ascribe to rim. 

£ A country truly great and free* where Bounty follows 
Service. Where ingratitude is no part of the national charac- 
ter. Where, when a Washing ion, or an Adams, a 
Hamilton, ora Pickering, are lavish of life to pro- 
j-n 'e public welfare, there are none so detestably base, so 
meai.ty penurious as to wi’hhoLTTrom them the rewards of 
taor>est fame. Si te, by the Editor 

• l have, however, son e faint norion of hearing my mother 
6iv that lie or his f; *hcv bad been a China Mo chant at Lon- 
«ijti Hv China Mci chant ] always understood, and so perhaps 
cLu ihc, a dealer m trd.ia Waie. 


He was probably a native of Devonshire, for there 
he spent the lust years of his life ; spent them too, in 
some sort of consideration, for Mr. T. (a very 
respectable surgeon of Ashburton,) loved to repeat 
to me, when I first grew into notice, that lie had 
frequently hunted with his hounds. 

My grandfather was on ill terms with him ; 

I believe not without sufficient reason, for he was 
extravagant and dissipated. — My lather never 
mentioned his name, but my mother would some- 
times tell me that he had ruined the family. That 
he spent much, I know r , but I am inclined to think 
that iiis undutifui conduct occasioned my great 
grandfather to bequeath a part of his properly from 
him. 

My father, I fear, revenged in some measure 
the cause of my great grandfather. He was, as 1 
beard my mother say, 44 a very wild young man, 
who could be kept to nothing.” He was sent to 
the grammar school at Exeter; from which he 
made Ids escape, and entered on board a man of 
war. He was soon reclaimed from this situation 
by my grandfather, and left his school a second 
time to wander in some vagabond society.* He 
was now probably, given up, for he was, on his re- 
turn from this notable adventure, reduced to article 
himself to a plumber and glazier, w'ith whom he j 
luckily staid long enough to learn the business. 1 ! 
suppose his father was now dead, for he became 
possessed of two small estates, married my mother v f 
(the daughter of a carpenter at Ashburton,) and 
thought himself rich enough to set up for himself; 
w hich he did with some credit at South Molton. — 

hy he chose to fix there, I never inquired ; but 
I learned from my mother, that after a residence 
oJ four or five years he was again thoughtless 
enough to engage in a dangerous frolic, which 
drove him once more to sea. This was an attempt 
to excite a riot in a Methodist chapel ; for which 
his companions were prosecuted, and he fled, as I 
have mentioned. 

My father was a good seaman, and w r as soon 
made second in command in the Lyon, a large 
armed transport in the service of government, 
while my mother, (then with child of me) returned 
to her native place, Ashburton, where I was born in 
April 1757 . 

The resources of my mother were very scanty. 
They arose from the rent of three or four small 
fields, which yet remained unsold. With these, 
however, she did what she could for me ; and as 
soon as I was old enough to be trusted out of her 
sight, sent me to a school mistress of the name of 
Panet, from whom I learned in due time to read. 

I cannot boast much of my acquisitions at this 
sm.ool; they consisted merely of the contents of the 
k4 Child’s spelling book ;” but from my mother, w ho 
Imd stored lip the literature of a country town, which 
about half a century ago, amounted to little more 
than what was disseminated by itinerant ballad 
singers, or rather readers, I had acquired much 
curious knowledge of Catskin, and the Golden 
Bull, and the Bloody Gardner, and many other 
histories equally instructive and amusing. 

My father returned from sea in 1764 . He had 
been at the siege of the Havannah ; and though he 
received more than a hundred pounds for prize 
money, and his wages were considerable ; yet, as lie 
had not acquired any strict habits of economy, he 
brought home but a trifling sum. The little 
property yctieft was, therefore, turned into money ; 
a trifle more was got by agreeing to renounce all 
iuture pretensions to an estate at Totnessf and 


* He had gone with Bamfylde Moore Carew, then an 
’dd man. 

f Her maiden name was Elizabeth Cain, My father’s 
Christian name was Edward. 

X This was a lot of small houses, which had been 
thoughtlessly suffered to fall into decay, ami of winch the 
rents had been so lung unclaimed, that they could not now 
be recovered, unless by an expensive litigation. 


with this my father set up a second time as a 
glazier anil house painter. I was now about eight 
years old, and was put to the free school (kept by 
Hugh Smerdon.) to learn to read and write and 
cypher. Here I continued about three years, 
making a most wretched progress, when my father 
fell sick and died. He had not acquired wisdom 
from his misfortunes, but continued wasting his 
time in unprofitable pursuits, to the great detri- 
ment of his business. He loved drink for the sake 
of society, and to this love he fell a martyr; dying 
of a decayed and ruined constitution before he was 
forty. The town’s people thought him a shrewd 
and sensible man, and regretted his death. As 
for me, I never greatly loved him ; I had not grown 
up with him; and he was too prone to repulse 
my little advances to familiarity, with coldness or 
anger. He had certainly some reason to be dis- 
pleased with me, for I learned little at school, and 
nothing at home, though he would now and then 
attempt to give me some insight into the business. 
As impressions of any kind are not very stiong al 
the age of eleven or twelve, 1 did not long 
feel his loss; nor was it a subject of much sorrow- 
to me, that my mother was doubtful of her ability 
to continue me at school, though I had by this 
time acquired a love for reading. 

I never knew in what circumstances my mother 
was left: most probably they were inadequate to 
her support, w ithout some kind of exertion, espe- 
cially as she was now burthened with a second 
child about six or eight months old. Unfortunately 
she determined to prosecute my father’s business; 
for which purpose she engaged a couple of jour- 
neymen, who, finding her ignorant of every part 
of it, wasted her property, and embezzled her 
money. What the consequence of this double 
fraud would have been, there was no opportunity of 
knowing, as, in somewhat less than a twelve month, 
my poor mother followed my hither to the grave. 
She was an excellent woman, bore my father’s 
infirmities with patience and good humour, loved 
her children dearly, and died at last, exhausted with 
anxiety and grief more on their account than on her 
own. 

I was not quite thirteen when this happened ; 
my little brother was hardly two ; and we had not a 
relation nor a iriend in the world. Every thing 
that was left was seized by a person of the name 

of C , for money advances to my mother. It 

may be supposed that I conic not dispute the justice 
of bis claims; and as no one cLe interfered, he was 
suffered to do as he liked. My little brother was 
sent to the alms-house, w hither his nurse followed 
him out of pure affection; and i was taken to the 
house of the person I have just mentioned, who w as 
also my gou father. Respect for the opinion of 
the town, (which, whether correct or not, was, 
that he had repaid himself by the sale of my mother’s 
effects,) induced him to send me again to school, 
where I was more diligent than before, and more 
successful. I grew fond ot arithmetic, and my master 
began to distinguish me: but these golden days 
were over in less than three months. C- , 
sickened at the expense ; and, as the people were 
now indifferent to my fate., he looked round for an 
opportunity of ridding himself of a useless charge, 
lie had previously attempted to engage me in the 
drudgery of husbandry. I drove the plough for one 
day to gratify him, but I left it with a firm resolu- 
tion to do so no more, and, in despite of lus threats 
and promises, adhered to my determination. In this 
I was guided no less by necessity than will. During 
my father’s life, in attempting to clamber up a 
table, I had fallen backward, and drawn it after 
me : its edge fell upon my breast, and I never re- 
covered the effects of the blow ; of which I w as 
nuule cxUcmely sensible on any extraordinary 
exertion. Ploughing, therefore, was out ol tit** 
question, and, as I have uiieauy said) I uv.ckiy 
icfused to follow it* 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 

[Moiverius or De Moivre, (or Accius Secundtis, according 
to the fashion of that age, which allowed the learned to 
assume new names of their own choice) was a French- 
man of the sixteenth century, and a celebrated writer of 
Latin poetry. In the bloom of life, he conceived the de- 
sign of retiring into the bosom of the Alps, and renounc- 
ing all intercourse with the world, but that which is 
maintained by reading and writing, and this design he 
actually executed. He sought the most desolate part of 
the Ligurian shore, and fitting up an apartment in a half 
ruined fortress, which belonged to a nobleman of bur- 
gundy, one of his patrons, he secluded himself from all 
society but that of shepherds, fishermen, and hunters of 
the boquetin. He relinquished this life, after some time, 
chiefly at the importunity of Laura D’Orvilhers his mis- 
tress. During its continuance, however, he wrote several 
poems. The following is an attempt to put into an En- 
glish dress, one of these, in which he appears to reply to 
tome remonstrance of his mistress Laura. The most in- 
teresting parts only are taken, and if the lines be not un- 
worthy of your notice, you are welcome to them. 

o 

« SOLITARY WORSHIP." 

FROM THE LATIN OF ACCIUS SECUNDUS. 

No teacher’s voice my ear demands; 

No kindling altar built by hands; 

No sacramental bread is broke ; 

No urns exhale sabxan smoke; 

No organ pipe or choral band 
Amid my hallowed circle stand ; 

No rays jof glimmering taper shine 
To lead me to the curtained shrine ; 

No sacred verse, from mystic page, 

Reveals the lore of saint or sage ; 

No keen polemic knife dissects 
The vitals of ambiguous texts, 

And marks out to my aching eye 
How meanings grow and multiply : 

What then my Laura, must there be 
No converse ’twixt my God and me ? 

Th’ aspiring dame that loads the ground 
And all the pomp of measured sound 
Please heaven, but will they please as well 
As still small voice from desert cell? 

In stately halls and busy marts 
His smiles shall cheer ten thousand hearts, 

But smiles he not in depths of caves, 

And the rough world of winds and waves ? 

An antique trunk or mossy root 
Will all my artless worship suit: 

The new blown rose and new mown hay 
Shall bring the incence that I pay ; 

The rustling leaves, the murmuring brook 
Are texts from out my sacred book. 

My God in rocks and trees I view ; 

Flis steps to inmost groves pursue ; 

I hear his voice in thundering seas; 

I hear it whispering in the breeze. 

A thousand poet3 of the wing, 

Who, “ sweetly, without salary, sing,” 
Embowered, in poplar or in palm, 

Shall give me psalmody and pslam. 

Or if, in mood austerer, I, 

Delight, on stronger plumes, to flv, 
Symphonious winds and waves shall join 
Their spells to witch these ears of mine : 
Thunders my hymning choires shall be, 

And echoing rocks my minstrelsy. 

The sun, when, in his eastern way. 

His upward glance foreruns the day, 

Me duly calls from light repose ; 

Me, the sole priest my temple knows : 


I hie me to the bowery shade 
By clasping vines and branches made, 

In museful fit entranced, and there 
I softly breathe my matin prayer. 

The pebbly path whose various gloss 
Is chequered by sweet humble moss, 

With light from starry lamps above, 

Or glow-worm’s vesper lamp I love. 

When vigil zeal abjures the bed 
I heed not where repose the dead. 

No spectre leads to stony pile 
Where mimic deaths around me smile; 
No voice is uttered by the grave, 

My steps, from passing snares, to save. 

The pillar’d roof and spiry fane 
Unveil their marble pomp in vain. 

The glimmering aisle and ghostly cell, 

May ope at toll of signal bell, 

And those who can, may bow the knee, 
But other fanes must ope for me. 

My eye some towery Alp has caught 
O’erhung by Heaven’s own vasty vault. 
Columnar rocks shall form the base, 
O'erspread by oak6 of giant race. 

In his hoar sides the orean wave 
Shall scoop out many a darksome cave; 

In such a fane does Heaven delight, 

And I adore, as angels might. 

Or if from Nature’s wild domain . 

Sickly or stormy skies detain ; 

If driving snows or miry earth 
Me prisoner make to roof and hearth, 

And shut me out from grove and hill, 

And bowery shade and murmuring rill, 

And mountain caves and thundering seas.... 
My quiet, homebuilt nook will please, 

And Zeal as promptly shall repair, 

To closet secrecy and prayer.... 

And while no eyes profane intrude 
On sweet Devotion’s solitude, 

Be mine to sit, and muse alone 

O'er pictured forms, or featured stone, 

Some likeness, traced by those who can, 

Of him who lived and died for man. 

Or snatched away, in rapture hurl’d 
I rove o’er all th* ideal world, 

And cull out thoughts and words rehearse 
That move in voluntary verse, 

And ask, O teacher best, of thee 
The grace of meek humility. 

’Twixt hand and hand,* to raise a screen 
And save and bless, like thee, unseen. 

To God’s commending eye shall turn 
To fervours that in secret bum ; 

The ear divine shall kindly bend 
When earthly ears no audience lend : 

And deeds of mute unwitnessed love, 

Shall find there lasting fame above. 

THE INDIAN STUDENT ; OR, THE FORCE OF 
NATURE* 

From Susquehannab’s utmost springs 
Where savage tribes pursue their game, 
His blanket tied with yellow strings, 

The shepherd of the forest came. 

Not long before a wand’ring priest 
Exprest his wish with visage sad, 

Ah why ! he cry’d, in satan’s waste, 

Ay why detain so fine a lad. 

In Yankee land there stands a town 
Where learning may be purchas'd low, 


• “ Let not thy left hand know what the right hanU,’’ &c. 


Exchange his blanket for a gown, 

And let the lad to college go. 

From long debate the council rose, 

And viewing Shallum’s tricks with jcy* 
To Harvard hall o’er drifted snows t 
They sent the tawny colour’d boy. 

Awhile he wrote, a while he read, 

Awhile attended grammar rules, 

An Indian savage, so well bred, 

Great credit promis’d to the schools. 

Some thought he would in law excel. 

Some said in physic he would shine, 
And some who lik’d him passing well. 
Beheld in him a sound divine. 

But those of more discerning eye, 

E’en then could other prospects show, 
They saw him lay his Virgil by, 

To wander with his dearer bow. 

The tedious hours of study spent, 

The heavy moulded lecture done, 

He to the woods a hunting went, 

But sigh’d to see the setting sun. 

The shady banks, the purling streams, 

The woody wild his heart possest, 

The dewy lawn his morning dreams 
In Fancy’s finest colours drest. 

Ah why, he cry’d, did I forsake 
My native woods for gloomy walls, 

The silver stream, the limpid lake, 

For musty books and college halls. 

A little could my wants supply, 

Can wealth or honour give me more ? 

Or will the sylvan god deny 

The humble treat he gave before ? 

Where Nature’s ancient forests grow, 

And mingled laurel never fades, 

My heart is fix’d, and I must go 
To die among my native shades. 

He spake, and to the western springs. 

His gown discharg’d, his money spent, 
His blanket ty’d with yellow strings, 

The shepherd of the forest went. 

Returning to his rural plain, 

The Indians welcom’d him with joy, 
The council took him home again, 

And blest the tawny colour’d boy. 

SELECTED POETRY. 

IMITATED FROM CATULLUS. 

Doris, that dear bewitching prude, 

Still calls me saucy, pert, and rude, 

And sometimes almost strikes me; 

And yet, I swear, I can’t tell how, 

Spite of the knitting of her brow, 

I’m very sure she likes me. 

Ask you me why I fancy thus ? 

Why I have call’d her jilt and puss, 

And thought myself above her; 

And yet I feel it to my cost, 

That when I rail against her most, 

I’m very sure I love her. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

( Continued .) 

PART THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Probable revolutions of the earth in former times • 

What is more certain than the novelty of the 
American hemisphere is, that it formerly extend- 
ed much farther eastward than it does at present. 
In fact the water deepens very gradually as you 
proceed from the shore. A vessel approaching the 
coast may sail boldly forward until it finds bottom 
at sixty fathoms deep, it is then still distant enough 
from land. The West-India islands have long 
been considered as the remains of a continent 
now under water. To this may be added the 
tradition of a continent, now sunk, called Atlantis, 
of which the western isles, and according to some, 
even Ireland where fossils altogether different 
from those in the rest of Europe, and only like 
those of America are found, may perhaps be the 
remains. Mr. Muhlenberg, whom I have already 
more than once mentioned, is of opinion that the 
ranges of granite, which occasion the falls in the 
rivers of the Atlantic United States, and, indeed, 
the falls nearest to the sea, were the central 
point of North-Amcrica in former tiities, and 
that it extended eastward as far as the banks of 
Newfoundland, and the easternmost West-India 
island. He mentions another fact which deserves 
particular attention. In New-Jersey, upon digging 
wells, there have been found, from forty to fifty 
feet beneath the surface of the earth, petrified 
wood, remnants of arms, in a word, unquestionable 
proofs of an inhabited surface. So much then 
had a country, once inhabited, sunk under ground ; 
and the inundation extended to the ranges of 
granite, from which the sea had afterwards re- 
tired again. In fact the lower part of the Atlantic 
states, situated nearest to the coast, bear indis- 
putable marks of having been not long ago covered 
by the sea. The water has deposited upon the 
ground it had overflown new layers of earth, con- 
sisting here chiefly of sand and gravel. America, 
therefore, was not a new country, but, like a 
great island, the remnant of a still greater conti- 
nent. The present North- America was then the 
mountainous part of that immense country ; and 
thus the savage character of its inhabitants is 
easily accounted for ; by considering, that only 
•the savage inhabitants of the mountains were 
left, when the civilized inhabitants of the plains, 
in the great country of Atlantis, were drowned. 
These plains must have enjoyed, at that time, a 
-milder climate than the Atlantic states do at 
present ; as the cold winds from the mountains, in 
their passage over a cultivated surface, must have 
lost much of their severity. But I do not see why in 
particular this range of granite should he thecentral 
ppint, or spine of that country, since there are 


higher mountains, farther back from the sea, 
and that must be called the principal mountain 
from which the rivers take their source; which 
is here the Allegany. 

Partial deluges have unquestionably taken 
place, even though a general one may be contrary 
to the known laws of nature. Perhaps the world 
was so ordered by its creator, that whole nations, 
when grown so thoroughly corrupt, as to render 
all reformation impossible, should be annihilated 
by such great natural revolutions. Perhaps this 
is the reason why the sea covers two thirds of 
our globe ; for the same quantity of water might 
exist beneath the excavated and inhabited surface 
of the earth. Thus in the golden age, of which 
we have so many traditions, there was perhaps no 
sea visibly extant, and the whole surface of the 
globe was perhaps every where inhabited. Perhaps 
Providence has permitted these deluges in order 
to reduce the number of the wicked, and the mass 
of crimes. 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 

I shall draw upon myself, to an high degree, 
the wrath of those strange men, who for their 
absurd partiality towards America, can he properly 
called by no other name than the Americomanes. 
It would be vain boasting here to say that I 
despise this rancour. The rage of men possess- 
ed of any kind of mania is never to be despised ; and 
I see already the Americomanes, with foaming 
mouths, wild looks, and wigs starting from their 
heads by the standing on end of the hair beneath 
them, (for age is not a preservative against folly) 
breaking loose upon me. These curious personages 
deserve to be represented in all their ridiculous 
colours for the amusement of the German public. 
It would, indeed, be a sin to laugh at an unfortunate 
person, already so severely punished by such a 
sort of insanity or mania; but it so happens that 
these Americomanes possess more or less the 
faculty of writing; hence it may almost lead us to 
think, that it is not so much a mania as self- 
interest that makes them so much in love with 
America; because they draw from her their 
materials for thick volumes, which they could 
otherwise not extract from their own brains. 
These volumes, they think, will not sell so well if 
the public should take impressions unfavourable 
to America, whether true or false. — Hence their 
rage against every friend to truth, who plucks the 
mask from the face, which they are busied with 
painting, of their doll, America, and shews her in 
her deformity to the public. What cares a self- 
interested compiler whether he spreads abroad in 
the world error or not ? He compiles, and compiles, 
and compiles as long as people will purchase 
his compilations. If, however, they should set 
up their yell against me, the German public will 
know how to decide, between them, who by false 
representations of American freedom and happi- 
ness, inveigle their fellow-citizens to emigrate to 
America ; and me, who by proving the superiority 
of Germany, endeavour to persuade the Germans 
to stay where they are well* 


Although I have in this work already opposed 
here and there a sufficient shield against the blunt 
critical arrows of those Americomanes, I will, 
however, here anticipate and answer some objec- 
tions, such as may be expected from them, and 
only from them. 

They will perhaps *say that I tlraw from the 
official letters of General Washington inferences 
such as he himself would never have dreamt of. — 
But all those, who are not in the fever-fit of the 
mania, will very easily observe, that I have drawn 
no inferences at all, but have only quoted the 
facts related in those letters. What they may 
chuse to call inferences are inevitable consequen- 
ces from the premises. A blind Americomane, 
however, sees not this, and I cannot remove the 
cataract ; for he is incurable. 

The Americomanes, who are not over intelligent*, 
will say that my argument to prove external trade 
prejudicial to agriculture in America is unin- 
telligible. I must here first inform them, that 
even the country people in Pennsylvania, call any 
man, who does not understand that, in plain terms 
a “ blockhead,*' which expression substantially, 
though not literally, designates the head of an 
Americomane. Secondly I can answer them here, 
what squire Thornhill, in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
says to poor Moses. “Sir, lam your humble 
M servant; I find you require of me to furnish yon 
“ with arguments, and with understanding besides.” 
(Vicar of Wakefield, chap. 7.) 

The Americomanes, of whom it may be ex- 
pected that they will talk of things which they do 
not understand, will express their wonder at my 
saying,' it would be an easy thing for an active 
general, with a moderate army to conquer 
America. I am willing to let my judgment in 
this case, pass for nothing, although I learnt the 
art of war as my profession, and although my essay 
upon the plan ’of operation of the allies in Belgium, 
published in Archenholz’s Minerva, for June 1794, 
in the judgment of connoisseurs, proved at least 
that I am not altogether ignbrant in this respect. 
But upon this occasion they come in collision 
with a man, with whom it were the greatest pre- 
sumption for men of their standard to pretend 
comparing themselves ; and this man is no other 
than General Lloyd. This officer goes even so 
far as to maintain that for the conquest of all 
North- America, it would be sufficient to master 
New-Englaud. But I found my opinion, that the 
country might easily be subdued, upon the want 
of defensive means. Mr. Morse says, indeed, 
that America has eight hundred thousand men 
for its defence. But every one, except a child or 
an Americomane, must know, that it is impossi- 
ble to raise in amass, or to maintain in the field, 
the whole number of men qualified to bear arms. 
The French have found these levies in a mass, 
during the present war, impossible and ridiculou s. 
— What immense magazines would be necessary 
for it? Who would remain to till the fields if 
these eight hundred thousand men were collected 
together in an army ? Are the magazines ex- 
tant? Can they be collected in a country where 
corn is so enormously dear ? How soon would 
the nervunt rerum gerendarumf money, be found 
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•wanting ? From what vast distances must the 
immense stores of provisions be transported, 
where a small population is dispersed over so 
large an extent of country ? To concentrate 
either men or things, much more time is necessa- 
ry in America than in the most thinly peopled 
country of Europe. It is, therefore, not true 
that America contains eight hundred thousand 
men for her defence, even though she should 
have so many, or yet more, fit to bear arms ; for 
when war is the subject of discussion, the only 
question is, how many fighting men a State can 
concentrate, and, when concentrated, maintain? 

When it is known that in Pennsylvania alone 
there are twenty powder mills, it sounds very 
strangely, to hear me say, that the Americans 
have no powder; that is, notin sufficient quantities 
to carry on war according to the modern practice. 
But this proves what an immense difference 
there is, between considering a country, in 
another quarter of the world at two hundred 
leagues distance, in one’s chamber, and having 
been in the country itself.—' Thus, in the close 
chamber for instance, it is not known that these 
powder mills never, or very seldom, work, because 
no saltpetre, or at any rate no people to hunt it up 
are to be found. It may, however, boldly be 
maintained that there is not sufficient powder for 
an army during war, in a country, where a pound 
of gun-powder costs a Spanish dollar and an half, 
and where a profit of 150 per cent- or more, 
could be made upon German powder, if the ships 
dared to take it with them. Tolerable hunting 
powder costs at least two dollars a pound. 

I know very well that the government has 
purchased some powder; but not sufficient for 
the wants of an army in the field : especially of 
an undisciplined army like the militia of the 
United States. 

I, therefore, adhere to the assertion, that the 
Americans have not powder enough to carry on 
a war, and that if they were at this moment 
attacked, they would be as destitute of that 
article as they were in their revolutionary war— 
Nor are the Americans sufficiently armed. Nearly 
two thirds of the militia, that of New-England 
perhaps excepted, are either unarmed, or have only 
muskets without bayonets. The aims for the 
three thousand soldiers of the United States were 
imported from Europe. Three thousand men 
are down upon paper; only half the number 
teally exist. American officers themselves declare 
the militia to be troops nearly useless. 

General Washington expresses in one of his 
official letters to Congress, the opinion, that 
the utmost exertion of all their power could not 
maintain more than seven or eight thousand 
men. At the close of the war the American 
army was, indeed, thirteen thousand strong, but 
jt was by the assistance of France, which cloathed 
and armed the American soldiers, and lent 
^money to the nation. 

At this day, every thing is dearer than in the 
lima of war. The state was not then burthened 
with so oppressive a national debt, and a new 
paper emission would not succeed again, for the 
fate of the former bills- would altogether deprive it 
of credit. I really know not, how, in case of a 
war, the Americans would extricate themselves 
from their perplexity. General Washington 
sees this very well ; and has, therefore, used 
every possible endeavour to guard against a war, 
in which his diplomatic address has been success- 
ful. 

If, therefore, America, for these causes, is unfit 
lo stand a long war, I do not see how she could 
resist a sudden attack from Canada. I could 
even easily indicate the roads through which the 
columns should march, and the places where 
forts ought to be built, to keep the country in 
check; but this is not the place for it, and 


perhaps I shall have occasion to say something 
upon the subject in a military work, which I 
propose to write. Since the surrender of the 
forts the case is, indeed a little altered. When I 
speak upon subjects belonging to my profession, 
the Americomanes should at least leave me in 
quiet ; for they understand nothing of it, and by 
their animadversions can only make themselves 
the more ridiculous. 

The Americomanes have, as I hear ; maintained 
that judgt;— — , who was detected in stealing, 
could not be a judge, because he was not the 
chief justice. This places the logic of these 
people in a very extraordinary point of view. A is 
not Z. I say so too. — But I spoke not of the 
chief justice, but of judge — . The incredi- 

ble ignorance, discovered in the assertion that a 
judge and a justice are the same, and that both 
are officers corresponding with village bailiffs, I 
have in this work already shewn ; but I must here 
once more express my astonishment, how persons 
totally unacquainted with the very elements of the 
American constitution can have the face to write 
about it 1 

Such objections as those, of which I have here 
detailed the whole series, can in fact be made only 
by the high priest of the whole fanatical frater- 
nity of the Americomanes. Such adversaries are 
not dangerous; I think myself happy to have 
none but such as are thus weak; and truth 
must soon or late triumph over the paltry ca- 
villing of such little beings, who think it for their 
interest to disfigure her. 

The Americomanes should turn their eyes 
towards professor Ebeling, and blush. This de- 
serving author of a good system of American 
Geography knows very well that from the materials 
which the Americans the mselves send him, the 
unfavourable side of the country and of the 
people cannot be seen ; he is also too wise not 
to be convinced how great a difference there is, 
between having been in a country, and writing 
about it, without ever having seen it. Professor 
Ebeling appears, therefore, to remain neutral 
between the Americomanes and me ; for he has 
hitherto observed a most judicious silence respect- 
ing my letters in the Minerva. 

Those Germans who will not trust my account, 
and adhere ta the foolish Americomanes, are 
welcome to go there and learn by their own 
experience. They are welcome to pay very dear 
for very bad land, and in the elegant Tulpehakken 
(properly Tulpehaccon, but so the Americans 
pronounce it) or the Arcadian sow-swamp, dream 
away delightful clays. For all me too, they may 
taste a little of the yellow fever; all this would 
give me very little concern, since they chuse to 
know every thing better than those who have been 
there. 

Let me be permitted to add here, some remarks 
upon the letter written from Philadelphia by 
Doctor Bollman, and published in a monthly 
periodical paper at Berlin, last November. Per- 
sons who read every thing superficially, will say 
that Mr. Bollman’s opinion anti mine do not agree 
together — I do not think so. But if Mr. Bollman 
and myself should in future come in collision 
with each other, h». as a man of education, will 
not adopt the Billingsgate language of the Ameri- 
comanes, who seem to have learnt their style 
from the American sailors, in the most disreputa- 
ble quarter of Hamburg. 

And first, it is not surprising that Mr. Bollman’s 
imagination, should clothe with rosy coloured 
garments every object, seeing that he tells us at 
the beginning of his letter, how much he was 
admired by the women in Philadelphia, and with 
what delight he danced away his time with them 
in joyous dalliance and frolic sport. I am really 
rejoiced to hear it, and heartily wish the Doctor 


joy upon it. Doctor Bollman is, however, by no 
means excessively fascinated in favour of the 
Americans. He finds that even these ladies have 
much the manners of dragoons, and that their 
husbands, singly and solely devoted to getting 
money, are very tiresome companions. He like- 
wise finds that there is in America very little 
good, and contents himself with the reflection, 
that evil arises even from good : but he thinks 
there is also little evil, so that moral apathy, ap- 
pears to him, to constitute the American character. 
He likewise compares America to a great empty 
house, containing very little furniture, where it is 
very uncomfortable to dwell, and where the air is 
disagreeably damp ; this comparison appears to 
me very just. All this sounds not very favourably, 
and is, perhaps, only the prelude to things which 
will occur, when Mr. Bollman shall have had a 
longer time for observation, and when the Ameri- 
cans shall grow more indifferent towards him in 
process of time, and cease to heap civilities upon 
him, on account of a noble action by which he dis- 
tinguished himself In Europe. The first moments 
in the tumult of joy to find one’s self honoured and 
beloved, are not the fittest for cool observation. 

This probably is the cause why Mr. BollmaiT* 
opinions for the most part dwell merely upon the 
surface of things, as it appears evident, from 
several passages in his letter, that he was by no 
means deficient in penetration or understanding. 
It is further to be considered, how short his resi- 
dence in America had been when he wrote the 
letter. — Thus he infers, for instance, the prosperity 
of the state from the greatness of its. exportations. 
Upon this subject, I hope, more important ideas 
will be found in my book. As he saw only the 
sea-ports New-York and Philadelphia, and the 
neighbourhood round them, he did indeed perceive 
every where a false tinsel of prosperity. Perhaps 
he would have formed a different judgment, if he 
could have compared the debit and credit sides of 
the account books. — These were not, indeed, 
shewn to me; but I have certain principles by 
virtue of which I believe I can judge of them with 
tolerable accuracy. 

Mr. Bollman says, the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia is fertile. If he means that it produces 
something, he is right. But he has not examined 
it, for the fertility is very indifferent. The ground 
is so covered with garlick that very little wheat 
can l>e raised upon it. For grass it is better. I 
have taken very particular pains in this respect, for 
I intended to purchase a plantation there, and 
although I was in treaty for one, which was 
tolerably cheap (at seven pounds Pennsylvania 
currency, an acre) I found, upon closer examina* 
tion, that it was more adviseable not to make the 
bargain. The land is for the most part already 
exhausted, and labour is enormously dear. — In 
this book, I treat circumstantially of the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia. 

It is interesting to find two observers writiqy 
from a foreign country, at the same time, neatf 
the same things. What Mr. Bollman writes oflhe 
democratic and aristocratic parties, and of thcii 
leaders, and likewise of the southern and northern 
states, will all be found in one of my letters So 
Mr. Archenholz, published in the Minerva lbs 
June I7f 6.— But my narrative is more complete &s 
any person may see, who will take the pains to 
compare the Minerva of June 1796, with the 
Berlin monthly publication for November of the 
same year. Doctor Bollman, indeed, touches m his 
letter upon so many subjects, that he couM not 
dwell long upon any one of them.— But the re-* 
mark, that the attachment to democracy in tho 
southern states, proceeds from the circumstance 
that they have no white populace is equally just and 
novel. 

Mr. Bollman judges the British treaty, as I 
believe, very correctly, and states accurately the 
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questions which were brought forward in the 
debates upon it. But when he speaks of the 
federalists and anti-federalists he falls into a capital 
error, which it is my duty here to censure, in order 
that it may not be spread abroad among the Ger- 
man public. I am surprised that the editor of the 
Berlin monthly publication did not correct it, at 
least in a little note. This error probably was 
occasioned by Doctor Bollman’s having had no 
occasion to study the theory of politics in general, 
and of the constitution of the United States in 
particlar. It is as follows. 

Doctor fiollman states the federalists to be 
Vnereiy the friends of the senate, apd the anti- 
federalists to be its adversaries. But the anti- 
federalists are hostile to the whole congress 
In as much as it is a legislative power. It is 
well known that previous to the present federal 
constitution the Congress possessed not the smallest 
legislative power. They could negotiate and 
conclude treaties with foreign powers ; they could 
also require from the several states the sums neces- 
aary for the support of the union, by making known 
to each state the quota of its contribution towards 
the common expenses, but nothing further. The 
Congress were then exactly what the Amphyctions 
were among the Greeks, and what the assemblies 
of the Helvetic league are at present— A federal 
constitution existed properly then, which could 
not continue, because few of the states would pay 
their contributions ; because they were deficient in 
republican virtue; so that properly the anti- 
federalists are federalists. The real federal con- 
stitution was annihilated by this nominal federal 
constitution, which erected a single legislative 
power extending over all the states ; and this 
transfer of the legislative power to a single repre- 
sentative body (the division into two houses being 
nothing to the purpose, since the senate forms a 
part ©f the Congress) is what the anti-federalists 
oppose.— In as much, therefore, as the anti- fede- 
ralists are democrats, and as the senate is the 
most aristocratic part of the Congress, just so far 
are they more inimical to it, than to the house of 
representatives — Hence likewise proceeded the 
propositions of Virginia, the most democratically 
inclined of all the states, to elect the senators only 
for three years instead of six, as they are now 
chosen, and to take from the senate the powers of 
trying impeachments and ratifying treaties, and 
give the former to the supreme judicial court, and 
extend the latter to the concurrences of the house 
of representatives. Of these Virginian propositions 
Mr. Bollman says not one word. But it is im- 
possible to speak of every thing in a letter. 

Mr. Bollman says, the anti-federal state of 
Virginia, even during the revolution was against 
the establishment of two houses. — How ! during 
the revolution? — I am truly astonished. — Does Mr. 
Bollman call the perfectly peaceable introduction 
of the present federal constitution, so called, a 
revolution ?— If he does, it is unusual ; for by the 
revolution is commonly understood the war with 
England for independence. During that war, there 
was no question about twohouses; for the Congress, 
tinder the former constitution, consisted of a single 
assembly. The new constitution, and with it the 
two houses, was first introduced in 1789 , that is, 
six years af.er the peace which put an end to the 

revolution But perhaps Mr. Bollman calls the 

introduction of the present constitution a revolu- 
tion, and if so, he is perhaps right in saying, that 
the staj£ of Virginia was opposed to the establish- 
ment of two houses. — But he must have found 
this in the debates of the Virginia convention, 
which he surely never read through. 

Mr. Bollman judges of the principles of the 
anti federalists from their name. He thinks they 
favoured a single assembly in order still more to 
concentrate power, and the truth is precisely the 
contrary. They are oppose rs of the present con- 


stitution because it concentrates the power, and 
properly transforms the federative government into 
a single national corporation. The anti-federalists 
are friends to the independence of the states. 

These errors of an ingenious man, were doubt- 
less occasioned by a want of previous knowledge. 
We may look forward, however, to very interest 
ing information from him, and I shall be truly 
rejoiced, if he shall shew that I have been mistaken 
in what I have unfavourably represented. I say 
“ unfavourably,” because I do not merely blame, 
but praise likewise, as will be found in the present 
work. 

As I consider my sincere love of truth as a 
shield against all attacks, under the shelter of 
which I am perfectly secured, my adversaries 
may perhaps have a very pleasant joke at my ex- 
pense, which I shall, however, here disarm by 
meeting it before-hand. They may perhaps say 
that I give myself out for a knight without fear 
or reproach, for a sort of literary Bayard. — My 
answer is, that they have guessed right, and that I 
do so consider myself. — So (hey may now spare 
themselves the trouble of making the objection. 

At this day the best way to obtain, is to confer 
praise. There is likewise an opinion wandering 
about among mankind, that nations must be more 
tenderly treated than individuals. This is not 
true. The exalted founder of the Christian re- 
ligion openly reproached the Jews according to 
their deserts. — The truth should be told, and 
those who cannot bear it should be laughed out 
of countenance. 

I advise those who think my argument in the 
second chapter of this work, upon the importance 
of original descent, tiresome, and nothing to the 
purpose, to take in hand, the Island of Felsenburg, 
the beautiful MtJusina, or “the Merry Jester,” 
and also a very pretty little work entitled the 
w Genteel Hangman.” 

So many gentlemen have within a short time 
found themselves deceived in their expectations, 
and therefore returned from America, that J am 
surprised they have published nothing concerning 
that country. It will perhaps be said that herein 
they shew themselves wiser than me. I am not 
of that opinion. Ease and personal convenience 
ought not to be preferred to the benefit of the 
public. — It would be peculiarly interesting if Count 
Burghausen should write upon the subject, as he is 
so richly qualified to compose an interesting work, 
and as upon his return to Germany, he declared 
3uch to be his intention. 

The following circumstance, among others, 
proves how unacquainted even learned men are 
with the American constitution. I saw, in Phila- 
delphia, a German just then arrived there, who 
shewed me a letter of recommendation, from a 
certain German author, to Washington.— The 
superscription was “ To George Washington, 
President of the Congress of the United States.” 
This sounds exactly as if one should write u To 
Frederick- William, King ol the Government of the 
Kingdom of Prussia.” Under the federal constitu- 
tion, there is a President of the United States, but 
no President of Congress — under the old consti- 
tution there was a President of Congress.— Every 
school boy ought to know so much as that. 

Alton a, March 27 , 1797 . 

ON MUSIC JS A FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENT . 

A DIALOGUE. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

( Continued . J 

L. Well then, I will. I will take you at your 
word, yet I would not if you did not give other 
proofs than merely verbal ones, of curiosity and 
interest in my homely tal$. You lopk as if 


were attentive and inquisitW, nndf I will trust tm 
that. 

My first attempts, you will easily suppose, 
were awkward and ridiculous. 1 knew that any 
one who heard me would judge so, and that I 
should judge so of another, yet I found strange 
delight in my rude ditty* I was encouraged like- 
wise, by the perception of my progress. It was 
slow enough, but after some months I could not 
deny that I managed matters more easily than at 
first. 

I could never endure mere repetition. Some license, 
some independence, some exertion of ray ownfancy, 
I exercised from the first moment that I touched, 
the keys, and these licenses increased as habit 
improved my dexterity. I always, at every new 
performance, added or retrenched, flattened or 
sharpened, assembled or spread out, augmented, 
lessened, or varied my treble or my base. It was 
one strain, but with as many variations as there 
were attempts to play. 

Even to this day I cannot read music. I cannot 
play from any written piece, though I am well 
enough acquainted with symbols and terms, yet, 
when I accidentally hear a good performer, I 
listen with great eagerness and considerable be- 
nefit. I have knowledge to see his peculiarities, 
his differences from me, and to imitate them 
when alone. This is a singular mode of studying 
music, but I believe it is the best. It confers a 
more masterly acquaintance with the instrument. 
It makes you, at the same time player and com- 
poser. It brings your own judgment and inven- 
tion into exercise. You do not become so 
swift and so agile, it is true; you do not so 
much qualify yourself to please others, as if 
you had by rote, or could play from scores, all 
Handel and Scarlatti, but you administer with 
more success to your own pleasure. There is 
more delight, and, 1 think, more merit in com- 
posing even badly, than in merely copying or 
repeating the finest compositions of another, and 
this is true in poetry and painting as well 
music, at least so it is with me. 

R. But these excellencies need not be separated. 
Your invention would be improved by studying 
and performing the works of others, and the 
same means that enabled you to give pleasure to 
others, would likewise heighten your own. 

L. I have sometimes thought so too, and so 
great is my passion for music, that the utmost 
exertions of my fortitude were requisite to abstain 
from the boundless indulgence. I have sometimes 
been scarcely able to refrain from devoting to my 
instrument, not half hours merely, but days and 
weeks. I doubt whether any motive, but necessity 
and my father’s will would, at my first setting out, ' 
have sufficed. Had I been a girl of fortune and 
leisure, and my friends encouraged my musical 
pursuits, I am pretty sure that I should have 
neglected every other path for the sake of this. 
Happily for me, however, I had indigence and 
a father’s distaste to restrain me, till my reason 
acquired strength enough to regulate my actions. 

Greatly still do I love music, but I see the folly and 
even the guilt of allowing it to engross much of my 
time. I see how comparatively selfish, worthless and 
fleeting is the pleasure which it gives; how much 
below the enobling exercises of the reason in 
reflecting, the fancy in inventing, or the heart in 
feeling. Nothing but its subservience to my re- 
ligious duty reconciles me to the practice of it. As 
mere recreation it is superfluous. I have taught 
myself to derive amusement from sources more 
refined ; more permanent ; more intellectual than 
this. 

I have known females seat themselves at ten 
oxlock in the morning, open their book, and pro* 
ceed with the utmost regularity each day suc- 
cessively, for months together, through half a dozen 
highland airs, or intricate concerto s. J J©w have J 
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pitied their grovelling taste, and perverse sensibili- 
ty ! How have 1 lamented their unsufferable waste 
of time, and abuse of leisure I How many sources 
of true and beneficial pleasure are forgotten and 
unthought of while this passion is fostered, and 
how, indeed, inferior was this kind of musical per- 
formance to that which I pursued. 

(To be Continued.) 

BIOGRAPHY. 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 

WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 

Written by himself . 

( Concluded. ) 

Hitherto I had not so much as dreamt of poetry ; 
indeed I scarce knew it by name ; and whatever 
may be said of the force of nature, I never “lisp’d 
in numbers.” I recollect the occasion of my first 
attempt : it is, like all the restof my non-adventures, 
of so unimportant a nature, that I should blush to 
call the attention of the idlest reader to it, but for 
the reason alleged in the introductory paragraph. 
A person, whose name escapes me, had undertak- 
en to paint a sign for an ale-house : it was to be a 
lion, but the unfortunate artist produced a dog. 
On this aukward affair, one of my acquaintance 
wrote a copy ofwhat we called verse: Hiked it, but 
fancied I could compose something more to the 
purpose : I tried, and by the unanimous Suffrage 
of my shop- mates, was allowed to have succeeded. 
Notwithstanding this encouragement, I thought no 
more of verse, till another occurrence as trifling as 
the former, furnished me with a fresh subject, and 
so I went on, till I had got together about a dozen 
of them. Certainly nothing on earth was ever so 
deplorable : such as they were, however, they were 
talked of in my little circle, and I was sometimes 
invited to repeat them, even out of it. I never com- 
mitted a line to paper for two reasons ; first, because 
I had no paper ; and secondly, perhaps I might be ex- 
cused frem going farther: but in truth I was afraid ; 
for my master had already threatened me for hitch- 
ing the name of one of his customers into a rhyme. 

The repetitions of which I speak were attended 
with applause, and sometimes with favours more 
substantial: little collections were now and then 
made, and I have received sixpence in an evening. 
To one who had so long lived in the absolute want 
of money, such a resource seemed like a Peruvian 
mine. I furnished myself by degrees with pa- 
per, &c. and what was of more importance, with 
books of geometry, and of the higher branches of 
Algebra, which I cautiously concealed. Poetry, 
even at this time, was no amusement of mine : it 
was subservient to other purposes ; and I only had 
recourse to it when I wanted money for my mathe- 
matical pursuits. 

But the clouds were gathering fast. My master’s 
anger was raised to a terrible pitch by my indif- 
ference to his concerns, and still more by the re- 
ports which were daily brought to him of my pre- 
sumptuous attempts at versification. I was requi- 
red to give up my papers, and when I refused, my 
garret was searched, my little hoard of books dis- 
covered and removed, and all future repetitions 
prohibited in the strictest manner. 

This was a very severe stroke, and I felt it most 
sensibly ; it was followed' by another severer still : 
a stroke which crushed the hopes f had so long and 
so fondly cherished, and resigned me at once to des- 
pair. Mr. Hugh Smerdon, on whose succession 
I had calculated, died, and was succeeded by a per- 
son not much older than myself, and certainly not 
so well qualified for the situation. . 

I look back to that part of my life which immedi- 
jfttely followed this event, with little satisfaction ; it 
was a period of gloom, and savage unsociability ; by 
degrees I sunk into a kind of corporeal torpor, or, if 
rbused into activity by the spirit of youth, wasted 
the exertion in splenetic and vexatious tricks, which 
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alienated the few acquaintances compassion had yet 
left me. So I crept on in silent discontent ; un- 
friended and unpitied ; indignant at the present, 
careless of the future, an object at once of appre- 
hension and dislike. 

From this state of abjectness I was raised by a 
young woman of my own class. She was a neigh- 
bour ; and whenever I took my solitary walk, with 
my Wolfius in my pocket, she usually came to the 
door, and by a smile, or a short question put in the , 
friendliest manner, endeavoured to solicit my at- | 
tention. My heart had been long shut to kindness, 
but the sentiment was not dead in me : it revived 
at the first encouraging word ; and the gratitude I 
felt for it, was the first pleasing sensation I had 
ventured to entertain for many dreary months. 

Together with gratitude, hope, and other passions 
still more enlivening, took place of that uncomfort- 
able gloominess which so lately possessed me: I 
returned to my companions, and by every winning 
j art in my power, strove to make them forget my 
j farmer repulsive ways* In this I was not unsuc- 
cesful ; I recovered their good will, and by degrees 
grew to be somew hat of a favorite. 

My master still murmured ; for the business of 
the shop went on no better than before : I comfort- 
ed myself, however, with the reflection that my ap- 
prentiship was drawing to a conclusion, when I de- 
termined to renounce the employment forever, and 
to open a private school. 

In this humble and obscure state, poor beyond 
the common lot, yet flattering my ambition with 
day-dreams which, perhaps, would never have been 
realized, I was found, in the twentieth year of my 
age, by Mr. William Cooksley, a name never to 
be pronounced by me without veneration. The la- 
mentable doggerel which I have already mentioned, 
and which had passed from mouth to mouth among 
people of my own degree, had, by some accident or 
other, reached his ear, and given him a curiosity to 
enquire after tht author. 

It was my good fortune to interest his benevolence. 
My little history was not untinctured with melan- 
choly, and I laid it fairly before him : his first care 
was to console : his second, which he cherished to 
the last moment of his existence, was to relieve and 
support me. 

# Mr. Cooksley was not rich : his eminence in 
his profession, which was that of a surgeon, procu- 
red him, indeed, much employment ; but in a coun- 
try town, men of science are not the most liberally 
rewarded : he had besides, a very numerous family, 
which left him little for the purposes of general be- 
nevolence : that little however was cheerfully be- 
stowed, and his activity and zeal were always at i 
hand to supply the deficiences of his fortune. j 

On examining into the nature of my literary at- ! 
tainments, he found them absolutely nothing : he 
heard, however, with equal surprise and pleasure, that 
amidst the grossest ignorance of books, I had made 
a very considerable .progress in the mathematics. 
He engaged me to enter into the details of this af- 
fair ; and when he learned that I made it in circum- 
stances of discouragement and clanger, he became 
more warmly Interested in my favour, as he now 
saw a possibility of serving me. 

The plan that occured to him was naturally that 
which had so often suggested itself to me. There 
were, indeed, several obstacles to be overcome : I 
had eighteen months, yet to serve ; my hand writ- 
ing was bad, and my language very incorrect ; but 
nothing could slacken the zeal of this excellent man, 
he procured a fewof my poor attempts at rhyme, dis- 
persed them amongst his friends and acquaintance, 
and when my name was become somewhat familiar 
to them, set on foot a subscription for my relief. I 
still preserve the original paper : its title was not 
very magnificent, though it exceeded the most san- 
guine wishes of my heart : it ran thus, “ a Subscrip- 
lion for purchasing the remainder of the time of 
William Gifford, and for enabling him to improve J 


himself in Writing and English Grammar.” Few 
contributed more than five shillings, and none went 
beyond ten and sixpence : enough, however, was 
collected to free me from my apprenticeship, (ike 
sum my master received was six pounds.) and to 
maintain me a few months during which I assidu- 
ously attended the llev. Thomas Smerdon. 

At the expiration of tins period, it was found that 
my progress (for 1 will speak the truth in modesty,) 

! had been more considerable than my patrons ex- 
pected; I had also written in the interim several lit- 
tle pieces of poetry, less rugged, 1 suppose, than my 
former ones, and certainly with fewer anomalies of 
language. My preceptor too, spoke favourably of 
me ; and my benefactor v/ho was now become my 
father and my friend, had little difficulty in persuad- 
ing my patrons to renew their donations, and con- 
tinue me at school fer another year. Such liberality 
was not lost upon me ; I grew anxious to make the 
best return in my power, and I redoubled my dili- 
gence. Now that I am sunk into indolence, I look, 
back with some degree of scepticism to the exer- 
tions of that period. 

In two years and two months from the day 
my emancipation, I w as pronounced by Mr. Smer- 
don, fit for the university. The plan of opening a 
writing school had been abandoned almost from 
the first ; and Mr. Cookesley looked round for some 
one who had interest enough to procure me some 
little office at Oxford. This person who was soon 
found, out, was Thomas Taylor, Esq. of Denbury,a 
gentleman to whom I had already been indebted for 
much liberal and friendly support. He procured 
me the place of Bib.Lect. at Exeter College ; aud 
this, with such occasional assistance frem the coun- 
try as Mr. Cookesly undertook to provide, was 
thought sufficent to enable me to live, at least, till 
I had taken a degree. 

During my attendance on Mr. Smerdon I had 
written, as I observed before, several tuneful trifles, 
some as exercises, others voluntarily (for poetry 
was now become my delight,) and not a few at the 
desire of my friends. When I became capable 
however, of reading Latin and Greek with some 
degree of facility, that gentleman employed all my 
leisure hours in translations from the Classics ; and 
indeed I do not know a single school book, of which 
I did not render some portion into English verse. 
Among others, Juvenal engaged my attention, or 
rather my master’s, and I translated the tenth satire 
fora holiday task.— —Mr. Smerdon was much pleas- 
ed with this, (I was not undelighted with it myself;) 
and as I was now become fond of the author, he 
easily persuaded me to proceed with him and I 
| translated in succession the third, 'the fourth, the 
twelfth, and I think the eihgth Satires. As I had 
no end in view but that of giving a temporary 
satisfaction to my benefactors,! thought little more 
of these, than of many other things of the same na- 
ture which I wrote from time to time and of which 
I never copied a single line. 

On my removing to Exeter College, however m 
friend, ever attentive to my concerns, advised 5 rat 
to copy my translation of the tenth Satire, and nre- 
sent it on my arrival, to the Rev. Dr. Stinton, (after- 
wards Rector, >to whom Mr. Taylor had given me 
an introductory letter ; I did so, and it was kindly 
received. Thus encouraged, I took up the first and 
second Satires, (I mention them in the order they 
were translated,) when my friend, who had sedu- 
lously watched my progress, first started the idea 
of my going through the whole, and pubflhhinfc it 
by subscription, asa means ofencreasing my means 
of subsistence. To this I readily acceded, and 
finished the thirteenth, eleventh, and fifteenth 
Satires; the remainder were the work of a much 
jater period. 

When I had got thus far, we thought it a fit time 
I ,0 mention our design ; it was very generalJy an. 
t proved of by my friends j and on the first of Janu*. 
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r y 178 1, the subscription was opened by Mr.Cookes- 
ley at Ashburton, and by myself at Exeter College. 

So bold an undertaking so precipitately announc- 
ed, will give the reader, I fear, a higher opinion of 
my conceit than of my talents : neither the one nor 
the other, however, hud the smallest concern with 
the business, which originated solely in ignorance; 

I wrote verses with great facility, and I was sim- 
ple enough to imagine that little more was neces- 
sary for a translator of Juvenal ! I was not indeed, 
unconscious of my inaccuracies : I knew that they 
were numerous, and that I had need of some friend- 
ly eye to point them out, and some judicious hand 
to rectify or remove them: but for these as well as 
for every thing else, I looked to Mr. Cookesley, and 
that worthy man, with his usual alacrity of kindness, 
undertook the laborious task of revising the whole 
translation. My friend was no great Latinist, per- 
haps I was the better of the two ; but he had taste 
and judgment, which I wanted. What advantages 
might have been ultimately derived from them, 
there was unhappily no opportunity of ascertain- 
ing, as it pleased the Almighty to call him to him- 
self by a sudden death, before we had quite finish- 
ed the first Satire. He died with a letter of mine 
unopened iu his hands. 

This event, which took place on the 15th of Jan- 
uary, 1781, afflicted me beyond measure.* I was 
not only deprived of a most faithful and affectionate 
friend, but of a zealous and ever active protector, 
on whom I confidently relied for support : the sums 
that were still necessary for me he always collect- 
ed ; and it was to be feared that the assistance which 
was not solicited with warmth, would insensibly cease 
to be afforded. 

In many instances this was actually the case : 
the desertion, however, was not general ; and I 
was encouraged to hope, by the unexpected friend- 
ship of Servington Savery, a gentleman who volun- 
tarily stood forth as my patron, and watched over 
my interests with kindness and attention. 

Some time before Mr. Cookesley ’s death, we 
bad agreed that it would be proper to deliver out, 
with the terms of subscription, a specimen of the 
manner in which the translation was executed; t 
to obviate any idea of selection, u sheet was accor- 
dingly taken from the beginning of the first Satire. 
My friend died while it was in the press. 

After a few melancholy weeks, I resumed the 
translation ; but found myself utterly incapable of 
proceeding. I had been so accustomed to connect 
Mr. Cookesley’s name with every part of it, and I 
laboured with such delight in the hope of giving 
him pleasure, that now, when he appeared to have 
left me in the midst of my enterprize, and I was 
abandoned to my own efforts, I seemed to engage 
in a hopless struggle, without motive or end ; and 
his idea, which was perpetually recurring to me, 
brought such bitter anguish with it, that 1 shut up 
the work with feelings bordering on distraction. 

To relieve my mind I had recourse to other pur- 
suits. I endeavoured to become more intimately ac- 
quainted with the Classics, and to acquire some of 
the modem languages : by permission too, or ra- 
ther recommendation, of the Rector and Fellows, I 
also undertook the care of a few pupils ; this remov- 
ed much of my anxiety respecting my future means 
of support. I have a heartfelt pleasure in menti- 
oning this indulgence of my coliege ; it could arise 


• I began this unadorned narrative on the i5th of Janua- 
ry, 1801 ; twenty years have therefore elapsed since 1 lost 
my benefactor and my friend. In the interval I have wept 
± thousand times at the recollection of his goodness : 1 yet 
cherish his memory with filial respect, and at this distant 
period, my heart sinks within me at every repetition of his 
name. 

f Many of these papers were distributed ; the terms which 
I extract from one of them, were these, "The work shall 
t»e primed in quarto (without notes) and be delivered to 
subscribers in the month of December next. The price will 
be sixteen shillings in boards, half to be paid at the time of 
sabftcri&ing, the remainder on delivery of the book. ’* 


from nothing but the liberal desire inherent, I think, 
in the members of both our Universities, to encou- 
rage every thing that bears the most distant resem- 
blance to talents : lor 1 bad no claims upon them 
for any particular exertions. 

The lapse of many months had now soothed and 
tranquilized my mind, and I once more returned to 
the translation, to which a wish to serve a young | 
man surrounded with difficulties, had induced a num- 1 
her of respectable characters to set their names : 
but alas, what a mortification ! I now discovered, 
for the first time, that my own inexperience, and the 
advice of my too partial friends had engaged me in 
a work, for the due execution of which, my literary 
attainments were by no means sufficient. Errors 
and misconceptions appeared in every page. 1 had 
indeed caught something of the spirit of Juvenal, 
but his meaning had frequently escaped me, and I 
saw the necessity of a long and painful revision, 
which would carry me far beyond the period fixed 
for the appearance of the work. Alarmed at the 
prospect I instantly resolved (if not wisely, yet 1 
trust honestly) to renounce the publication for the 
present. 

In pursuance of this resolution, I wrote to my 
friend in the country, (the Rev. Servington Savery,) 
requesting him to return the subscription money 
in liis hands, to the subscribers. He did not ap- 
prove of my plan : nevertheless he picmised, in a 
letter which now lies before me, to comply with it ; 
and, in a subsequent one, added that he had alrea- 
dy begun to do so. 

For myself, I also made several repayments ; and 
trusted a sum of money to make others^ with a fel- 
low collegian, who, not long after, fell by his own 
hands in the presence of his father. But there were 
still some whose abode could not be discovered, and 
others, on whom to press the taking back of eight 
shillings would neither be decent nor respectful : 
even from these I ventured to flatter myself that 1 
should find pardon, when on some future day I pre- 
sented them with the work, (which I was still secret- 
ly determined to complete,) rendered more worthy 
of their patronage, and encreased by notes, which 
I now perceived to be absolutely necessary, to more 
than double its proposed size. 

In the leisure of a country residence, I fancied 
this might be done in two years : perhaps I was not 
too sanguine : the experiment, however, was not 
made, for about this time a circumstance happened 
which changed my views, and indeed my whole 
system of life. 

1 had contracted an acquaintance with a person 
of the name of recommended to my particu- 

lar notice by a gentleman of Devonshire, -whom I 
was proud of an opportunity to oblige. This person’s 
residence at Oxford was not long ; and when he re- 
turned to town, I maintained a correspondence with 
him by letters. At his particular request, these 
were inclosed in a cover and sent to Lord Gnosvfc- 
nou : one day I inadvertently omitted the direction, 
and his Lordship, necessarily supposing it to be 
meant for himself, opened and read it. There was 
something in it which attracted his notice; and 
when he gave the letter to my friend, he had the cu- 
riosity to enquire about his correspondent, at 
Oxiord: and, upon the answer he received, the 
kindness to desire he might be brought to see him 
upon his coming to town ; to this circumstance, 
purely accidental on all sides, and to this alone, I 
owe my introduction to that nobleman. 

On my first vist he asked me what friends I had, 
and what were my prospects in life ; and 1 told him 
that I had no friends, and no prospects of any kind* 
He said no more ; but when I called to take leave, 
previous to returning to college, I found that this 
simple exposure of my circumstances had sunk 
deep into his mind. At parting, he informed me that 
lie charged himself with my present support, and 
future establishment, and that till this last could be 
effected to my wish, I should come and reside with 


him. These were not words of course, they were 
more than fulfilled in every point. I did go, and re- 
side with him ; and I experienced a warm and cordial 
reception, a kind and affectionate esteem, that has 
known neither diminution nor interruption, from 
that hour to this, a period of twenty years! 

In his Lordship’s house I proceeded with Juvenal, 
till I was called upon to accompany his son, (one 
of the most amiable and accomplished young no- 
blemen that this country, fertile in such characters, 
could ever boast) to the continent. With him iu 
two successive tours, 1 spent many years : years 
of which the remembrance w ill always be dear to 
me, from the recollection that a friendship was then 
contracted, which time and a more intimate know- 
ledge of each other, have mellowed into a regard that 
forms at once the pride and happiness of my life. 

It is long since I have been returned and settled 
in the bosom of competence and peace — my trans- 
lation frequently engaged my thoughts, but I had 
lost the ardor and the confidence of youth, and was 
seriously doubtful of my abilities to do it justice. I 
have wished a thousand times that I conld decline it al- 
together: but the ever recurring idea that there were 
people of the description I have already mentioned, 
who had just and forcible claims on me for the clue 
performance of my engagement, forbad the thought; 
and I slowly proceeded towards the completion of 
a work in which I should never have engaged, had 
my friend’s inexperience or my pwn, suffered us to 
suspect for a moment the labour, and the talents 
of more than one kind, absolutely necessary to its 
success in any tolerable degree. Such as 1 could 
make it, it is now before the public. 

Major a canamus • 

MEMOIRS or THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LAZARUS 

SPALLANZANI, THE CELEBRATED NATURALIST. 

( Concluded .) 

A^Bea voyage was, in every respect, the safest as 
well as the most convenient; but Spallanzani 
regarded with an eye of perfect, indifference the 
dangers attending long journics by land, when he 
entertained any hopes of meeting with new instruc- 
tion; he boldly confronted all the perils of these 
desert regions destitute of civil government. Having 
reached Bucharest, he was detained there nine 
days by the celebrated and unfortunate Mauroceni, 
hospodar of Wallachia ; this prince, justly renown- 
ed for bis liberal patronage of the sciences, received 
him with the most flattering marks of distinction ; 
made him a present of several rarities of his 
country, and provided him with horses, and an 
escort of thirty soldiers through the whole extent 
of his dominions. Spallanzani passed through 
Hennanstadt to Transylvania, and arrived at 
Vienna on the 7th of December, after having visit- 
ed the numberless mines of Transylvania, Hungary, 
and Germany. 

Spallanzani remained five days in the metropolis 
of Austria, held two conferences of considerable 
length with the emperor Joseph II, was entertained 
by the principal noblemen of the court, and visited 
by all men of literature. At length he arrived at 
Pavia ; the students came out of the city gates to 
meet him, and accompanied him to his house, in 
all the rapturous ardour of unfeigned joy, and, by 
the most irresistible compulsion, dragged him to 
the auditory. Impelled by their desire to hear 
him, they compelled him to ascend the chair, 
whence he was accustomed to deliver his lectures. 
Spallanzani, sensibly affected by this conduct, 
painted to them, in the most eloquent and animated 
manner, his gratitude and attachment: kind wishes, 
cries of joy, and shouts of applause, were renewed 
with more ardor, and he was compelled to request 
them to restrain their satisfaction, and to permit 
him to retire to his own house, that he might ob- 
tain that repose of which he found himself so much 
in need. He hud, at this time # more than live 
hundred students. 
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The cabinet of Pavia was always the dear object 
of Spaiianzani’s thoughts; among the numerous 
rarities which he had there collected, his mind 
was only intent on those which were still wanting. 
He was struck with its deficiency in volcanic 
substances, of which a few only were collected, 
without order, uninteresting, and uninstructivc, 
though Italy was the theatre where the volcanic 
fires, for so many ages, had displayed their deso- 
lating energy. He resolved to instruct his disciples, 
his country, and himself, on these phenomena so im- 
portant and so little known, and to collect the docu- 
ments of their history on the spot, where they are the 
incessant terror of the surrounding inhabitants, and 
t c useless subject of philosophical observations : 
he prepared himself for this important undertaking 
by a laborious course of study. He set out for 
Naples in the summer of 1788; and, in the course 
of a dangerous voyage, examined, with minuteness 
and undaunted courage, the terrible phenomena of 
Vesuvius, Lipari, Etna, Sylla, and Charybdis. By 
these means, at the age of sixty, he amassed that 
invaluable collection of anecdotes comprised in his 
work, intituled, Voyages dans les deux Siciles y where 
he embraces the opportunity of comparing the 
descriptions which Homer, Pindar, Virgil, Diodo- 
rus Sicules, and Strabo, have given of those cele- 
brated places, with what he himself saw. 

In the travels of Spallanzani is found a new 
volcanology ; he teaches the mode of calculating 
the degree of intensity in the heat of volcanic fires, 
as well as of investigating its cause. He has, by 
analysis, almost ascertained that peculiar species of 
gas, which, like a strong lever, tears from the earth’s 
entrails, and hurls, even to the summit of Etna, those 
torrents of melted pumice stones which are disgorg- 
ed by that volcano. He discloses the nature of pumice 
atones, which he has since demonstrated in some of 
artificial fabrication. He proves that the burning of 
these mountains proceeds from the inflammation of 
hydrogen carbonic gas; and this solution equally ap- 
plies to the phenomena of Barigazzo, and severalother 
places, some of which were then burning in secret. 
He found means to render those fires serviceable in 
making lime, and they are still made use of for this 
purpose. Spallanzani concludes this excellent pro- 
duction with some interesting researches relative to 
•wallows, taking occasion to describe, under the 
impulse of a refined imagination, the amiable 
manners, and the rapidity of flight for which this 
•pecies of birds are distinguished; the useful hints 
which they furnish to an observer for the invention 
of an aerial post, their migrations regulated by the 
temperature of the air, and its propitiousness to 
the birth of certain insects; lastly, he discusses 
the celebrated problem of their state of torpor 
during winter, and he proves that an artificial 
cold, more intense than that of our climates, does 
not render these birds lethargic. He then treats 
of the owl species ; and in conclusion, he speaks of 
cels and their mode of generation, which still re- 
mains a problem to be solved ; but he gradually 
conducts the reader through his researches, to the 
very step which promises a complete solution. 

Spallanzani anxiously observed the progress of 
Trench chymistry, which he adopted without the 
least hesitation ; it was formed for a judicious mind 
like his, which delighted to account for the phe- 
nomena which it observed. When Gottling pub- 
lished his experiments upon the combustion of 
phosphorus in azote, Spallanzani wished to try the 
wldity of these arguments which were brought 
against his favourite system, and, therefore, publish- 
ed in 1797, his Chcmico esame degli Esperimente del 
Signore Gottling , Professors a Icna y where he refuted 
the conclusions of that chymist, by disproving the 
facts which had produced them. 

Spallanzani frequently discovered what before 
would have been considered impossible. In 1793, 
he again made a display of this kind, which he pub- 
lished in his Letter e sopra tt sospetto d’un nuovoSenso 


nei Pipistrelli ; he there informed the world that bats, 
deprived of sight, act in every respect with the 
same precision as those who possess that sense ; 
that they avoid equally well the slightest obstacles, 
and know exactly the proper place to perch, when 
their flight is at an end. These extraordinary ex- 
periments were confirmed by several of the most 
distinguished naturalists, and made Spallanzani 
suspect a new sense in these birds, because he 
thought he had demonstrated, by exclusion, that 
their other senses were not able to supply the 
defect of sight ; but the anatomical details of Pro- 
fessor Jurine, upon the organ of hearing in this 
singular bird, made him incline to the opinion that 
the ear might serve instead of the eye, as in all those 
cases where bats are in the dark. 

Spallanzani terminated his literary career by a 
letter addressed to the celebrated chymist, Giobert, 
Sopra ie piante chiuse ne ' vast dentro I'aqua e Varia , 
esposte a limmediata lutne solar e e I'ombra . It is a 
melancholy event, for this department of science, 
that his death deprived it of the discoveries which 
he was on the point of effecting. 

All these productions, though printed and ge- 
nerally applauded, still did not form the sum of 
Spallanzani s labours. He had, for a long time, 
employed his studies on the phenomena of respi- 
ration, upon their resemblances and differences 
| through the extensive and various ci/cle of animated 
| nature, ana he endeavoured to reduce to some 
certain method his researches on this subject, 
which must still excite astonishment by a number 
of facts but little known. He left a valuable col- 
lection of experiments and observations upon 
animal reproductions, upon sponges, the nature of 
which he defines, and upon a thousand interesting 
phenomena, which he knew how to draw from the 
obscurity which enveloped them. He had almost 
finished his travels to Constantinople, and had 
collected a stock of materials for the history of 
the sea. 

Spallanzani's reputation was'equal to the number, 
extent, and difficulty of his labours. France, Ger- 
many, and England, were all eager to possess his 
works in their respective languages. He was ad- 
mitted into the academies and learned societies of 
London, Stockholm, Gottingen, Holland, Lyons, 
Bologna, Turin, Padua, Mantua, and Geneva. He 
maintained a correspondence with the academic 
societies of Paris and Montpelier; he received 
from the great Frederic himself the diploma as 
member of the academy of Berlin, and maintained 
a direct correspondence with him. Salicetti, 
while commissioner in the French army of Italy, 
offered him the professorship of natural philosophy 
at Paris, which he refused, on account of his ad- 
vanced age : and the college of physicians at 
Madrid received him into their body. 

In person, Spallanzani was rather tall; his aspect 
serene, yet noble; his forehead large; his eyes 
black and sparkling ; his complexion dark, and his 
constitution robust. During the whole course of 
his life he was afflicted with no disorders, if we 
except a fit of the ague, which he caught in the 
mines of Schemnitz, at a time when the season 
was intensely cold. In the year 1795 he was 
attacked by a slight retention of urine, and several 
fits of the gout, which, however, did not suspend, in 
the least degree, his scientific pursuits. 

He was generally esteemed ; his virtues, untinc- 
tured by austerity, displayed themselves in ail the 
circumstances of his life. He was beloved by all 
his relations, whom he inspired with his own taste; 
his brother Nicolas, a doctor of laws, assisted him 
in his experiments, and continued them, when he 
returned to Pavia; his sister is an eminent natu- 
ralist, perfect mistress of her brother's cabinet of 
natural history, acquainted with the most abstruse 
properties of every piece, and all the refined induc- 
tions which may be drawn from them* 


Spallanzani paid great attention to.theedi catiog 
of his nephews, and had the pleasure of seeing 
the eldest titular professor of physic at Padua. 

On the 3d of February, 1799, Spallanzani had 
some returns of his urinary disorder ; he passed tha 
night restless, and in the morning became delirious. 
His intimate friends, Tourdes, a French physician, 
and the celebrated Professor Scarpa, exerted every 
effort that genius, knowledge, and friendship, could 
inspire, to save him ; but he died on the 6th, edify« 
ing with his piety those who were standing round 
his bed. His death penetrated his whole family 
with grief, drew tears from all his friends, filled his 
pupils with the deepest affliction, and depressed 
with sorrow a nation proud of having given him 
birth. The 13th, his colleague, Professor Grego- 
rio Fontano, made an eloquent motion in the 
Legislative Assembly at Milan, to erect a monu- 
ment to Spallanzani by the side of those of Fris^ 
Beccaria, and Verri. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

(A decision of a profound Jurist, respecting literary 
property, naturally interests every writer, from the an. 
thor of superb quartos down to the humble manufacturer 
of such a miscellany as the Port Folio. The following 
is a remarkable case, recently adjudged ; and the opinion 
of Lord Ellenborough is expressed with the nicest dis- 
crimination, and appears to be perfectly correct.] 

KING’S BENCH. 

Cart vs. Kearslrt . 

This was an action of damages against the de- 
fendant, who is a bookseller, for publishing as an 
original work, a book of the Roads in Great-Britain, 
a great part of which was extracted from the 
plaintiff’s book, “Cary’s Pocket Companion;” in 
which several roads were laid down from actual 
surveys made by the plaintiff and persons employed 
by him for that purpose. 

The two books were produced in Court ; and 
there were no less than one hundred and thirty 
parts of Mr. Kearsley’s book alleged to be taken 
from Mr. Cary’s ; but the method and arrangement 
of Mr. Kearsley’s book was totally different, several 
mistakes of Mr. Cary’s first edition were corrected, 
and no passage could be produced which was not 
much enlarged upon and improved by the defen- 
dant in his book. 

Lord Ellenborough, under these circumstances, 
was of opinion, that the plaintiff must be nonsuited; 
he considered that it would be fettering science and 
impeding the progress of the human mind in improve- 
ment, to have it considered a law, that when a man 
sits down to write a book on any subject, he hat 
no right to resort to the recorded information on that 
subject, conveyed by the different persons who 
had before written on the subject. In this case the 
defendant had taken extracts, (and, in his opinion, 
he had a right so to do) from the plaintiff’s book ; hot 
the arrangement and plan of the work, as well as 
the most important matter of it, was his own; he 
thought the plaintiff had not made out such a casgae 
entitled him, by law, to recover...Plaintiff nonsidfifc 

THE DRAMA* 

DRURT LAWS* 

The tragedy of Romso and Juliet was per* 
formed to crouded audience* Mrs. Pope was the 

heroine of the piece ; she was received with 
repeated thunders of applause on her entrance. 
It was her first appearance on these boards, and 
with the additional recommendation of Mr* Pope's 
I Romeo,she attracted many from the fashionable ©ir- 
j cles. Her performance was marked with much sim- 
plicity in all those early scenes wh ich display a pent 
and ardent love : not that simplicity which may 
be reconcileable with feeble powers; but of the 
kind that flows from a just conception of the 
character, embellished with all the delicacy and 
playful innocence, so essential to the e*cchtiaife of 
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a finished picture* Loud applause attended this 
display of taste ; it became still more loud, as the 
interest of the scene increased with the incidents 
of terror which lead to the catastrophe* Here 
she evinced great force and energy, and gave, 
with true expression, all the agony of love and de- 
spair. The scene in which she swallows the potion 
was particularly distinguished for good acting, and 
excited a burst of applause from every part of the 
house. Indeed, in look, person, manner, and pe- 
culiar style of powers, we know not where to 
find so just a portrait of Juliet as Mrs. Pope, and a9 
such she must prove a valuable acquisition to any 
theatre. She displayed much presence of mind in 
the last scene. Coming out of the tomb she dropped 
her dagger, and being in want of it when she should 
stab herself, she snatched up Paris's sword, saying, 

“ With this sword," instead of 44 With this dag- 
ger," See. 

Mr. Pope, in great variety and sweetness of 
tones, *in energy and feeling, possesses many 
qualifications for Romeo ; but Romeo is a romantic 
youth ; he is light, elastic, full of fire and vivacity. 
In a character, therefore, in which so much de- 
pends upon looking the part, the manliness and 
firmness, in the manner of Mr. Pope, do not 
allow us to expect a perfect performance. It was 
however, a good representation, and met with 
much applause. Mr. fiannister did justice to 
Mercutio until the dying scene, in which he 
trespassed rather too far upon the ludicrous. There 
was little to commend in the other characters, 
and yet. nothing to give offence. In point of 
decorations, the piece was got up with appropriate 
splendour. 

LEVITY. 

TAKE CARE OF EVERY THING. 

(from the french.) 

My friend, you are scarcely arrived at Paris, and 
you already give yourself up to all the pleasures 
which the capital presents ; whither are you hast- 
ening at this early hour ? I am going to meet two 
young men who have shewn me the greatest friend- 
ship, and who have promised to make me acquaint- 
ed with every thing curious that Paris contains. 
My friend, take care of your curiosity. They have 
an infinite acquaintance, and they appear to be on 
the best terms with the principal persons of the Go- 
vernment, they have promised to patronise me, and 
to get me...My friend, take care of patrons, of men of 
importance, and above all, of their promises. They 
will take me to dine at one of the first taverns. 
My friend, take care of their appetite, and above all, 
of the bill. From that we will go to the theatre. 
My friend, take care of your pockets. On leaving 
the theatre, they will introduce me in the house 
of a charming woman, who, from the accounts 
they have given her of me, desires very much to 
be acquainted with me, and has already conceived 
a particular affection for me. My friend, take care 
of her desires, of her affection, and above all of the 
experience of your young men. They have as- 
sured me that every day there are elegant parties 
at her bouse ; that they play at buillote, and they 
wish to teach me the game. My friend, take care 
of your masters, of their instructions, and above all 
of your purse. They told me that I would meet a 
man of fortune there, who is at present under some 
difficulties ; be wishes to borrow a sum of money • 
he is a man of honour, and they have made me 
promise to do him this service. My friend, take 
care of the goodness of your heart ; take care of 
men of fortune underdifficulties ; and above all of 
borrowers. But they will give me good securities 
and a reasonable interest. My friend, take care of 
every thing that they will shew you....of every thing 
they say tojov—tokc care of every body. "'take care 
of every thing.„-and above all take care l 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

When we advert to the present government of 
France, and consider the past we agree with the 

editor of the Boston Gazette 44 Happy it is, 

that the French people, after passing the ruin and 
disorder of ten years revolution, are again the 
subjects of any' thing like a regular and permanent 
government ; but happier far would it have been 
for them and their posterity had they remained 
loyal subjects under the administration of the 
Capets, and never listened to the syren songs of 
Democracy." 

George Rose, Esq. an opulent member of the 
Imperial Parliament, is constantly aimed at by the 
archers of opposition. He lately narrowly escaped 
drowning, as he was crossing the Thames, and the 
wits remarked, 44 Rich as George Rose was sup- 
posed to be, it appears, from his Thames expedition, 
that he is not able to keep his head above water* 

They who are afraid of 44 the flatulence of tea," or 
of the morbid watchfulness which strong co flee often 
produces, will read the following, and fancy that 
a more wholesome breakfast is discovered. 44 A 

Salutary Breakfast. Le Roe’s English Coffee. 

This Coffee, which is a balsamic of the most ex- 
cellent nature, extracted from the choicest aromatic 
plants and herbs, and from the most salubrious barks, 
has, during an experience of near fifty years, estab- 
lished its extraordinary efficacy in consumptive 
habits, and proved itself one of the greatest restora- 
tives and preservatives of health ever yet discovered. 
It has also the sanction of many eminent men of the 
faculty, particularly of the late Dr. Fothergill, who 
prescribed it in consumptive and nervous complaints, 
as well as in coughs of long standing, asthmas, 
tremors, palpitations of the heart, kc. It is much 
recommended to those of weak constitutions, with 
whom tea does not agree, as it is more nourishing 
than sago and jellies, and will not offend the most 
delicate stomach, li is to he taken for breakfast, 
as tea or foreign coffee, and is very pleasant to the 
palate. Sold, by appointment of the proprietor, in 
canisters, price 2s. and 9d. each, duty included, by 
Mr. Newbery, No. 45, St. Paul's." 

The following will edify every indigent bachelor. 
In # the treasury of one of the Kings of Persia was 
found a vase, with the following lines, inlaid in 
letters of gold. One cannot but smile at the turn, 
in which is an equal proportion of philosophy and 
humour :.... 44 He who has no wealth has no credit ; 
••••he who has not an obedient wife has no repose;. ... 
he who has no offspring has no strength ; he who 
has no kindred has no supporters ; and he who 
has none of these, lives free from care." 

Many have read in the English Journals, of the 
Pigot Diamond , a gem of extraordinary size and lus- 
tre. We have just had an account of its sale at 
auction. « Yesterday the sale of the Pigot Diamond 
drew a very numerous and fashionable company to 
Christie's rooms in Pall Mall. The sale of so 
rare an article give Christie an opportunity of ex- 
erting those powers of eloquence and poetic fancy 
in which he is so liberally gifted. The oratory of 
his pulpit , of a kind hitherto unnoticed by the critics, 
indeed, is very fairly entitled to that honour. Mr. 
Christie said, that it had often been his lot to pre- 
sent to the public articles of great antiquity, valua- 
ble in the estimation of some for the various pro- 
perties and merits they possessed, but which not 
unfrequently were unseemly to the eye, and repul- 
sive to the ordinary observer. This article, however, 
coukl boast of as high an antiquity as any the most 
rare production which ever attracted the attention 
of the curious, or challenged the regards of those 
who studied the works of nature. In this the choicest 
powers of nature had oeen at work since the first 


of time to perfect a gem than which the mines ne- 
ver produced a finer specimen to dazzle the admi- 
ring universe, and to embellish the lustre of beauty 
and grandeur. Unfortunate, indeed, were the own- 
ers of this jewel of high price in its being brought 
to a market where its worth might not be sufficient- 
ly valued, where the charms of the fair needed not 
such ornaments, and whose sparkling eyes outshone 
all the diamonds of Golcondah. In any other 
country the Pigot diamond would be sought as a 
distinction where superior beauty was more rarely 
to be found. 

These animated sallies heightened the zeal of 
competition, and after a good deal of bidding the 
Pigot Diamond was knocked down to Parker and 
Birketts, Princes street, for 9500 guineas. 

We know not whether the French soldiers find 
tfie ladies less kind after the toils of war and battle 
than the soldiers of this and other countries, but sui- 
cide for love has lately been rather frequent among 
the troops. After Buonaparte had reviewed two 
regiments at Malmaison on Wednesday last, he 
published general orders for the day, and taking 
notice of the death of a grenadier who had put an 
end to himself for love, reminds the troops 44 that 
they ought to know how to subdue tl eir passions, 
that they ought to bear the sufferings of the mind 
with as much fortitude as the firing of a battery* 
and that to give themselves up to grief, and com- 
mit suicide, for the purpose of getting rid of it, is 
to abandon the field of battle before the day is won." 

[Morn. Post . 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

By a glance at the reluctant rhyme of R. we are 
convinced that he toils like a blacksmith, at his 
anvil of poetry. The Muse docs not visit him 
unbidden. We can see him at his ungracious 
task, when he is defrauded in his vain hope ofthe 
bright thought, and the lucky expression. 

44 Et in versu facierdo, 
u Sxpe caput teabert , vivos et roderet ungues.” 

Our Norfolk friend has well translated the 
French stanzas, in our 35th number, 44 Profitez bien, 
jeunes fillettes." We see no objection to the 
measure he has adopted. The burden of each stanza 
Adieu panniers, vendages sons faites. 
is neatly turned. 

44 An impatient Subscriber" at New-York, in- 
stead of the customary invocation, addresses the 
Editor reproachfully, with 44 Dilatory Sir," and 
after reminding him of the tardy appearance of the 
Port Folio, exhorts him to read an essay on Pro* 
crast motion. The Editor is more flattered, than 
molested by this sarcasm. As it implies an eager- 
ness to read his lucubrations, however late, or 
however lazy, all the harshness and the acidity of 
reproof becomes dulcified by this delicious infusion 
of flattery to an author. But, seriously, if our 
correspondent will advert to the general sickness 
and general sorrow which have recently saddened 
the city, his benignity will be copious of excuses 
for our neglect. At the end of the year, neither 
he, nor any other friend, who has subscribed for this 
paper, shall have a right to com plain of our promises 
violated, or our files broken. If the Editor has 
fled from his pen and his press, and foisaken infect- 
ed streets for 

14 Healthy wilds, and scenes as fair 

As ever recompensed the peasant’s care," 
even the indulgence of this such a rural vagary* 
even this truant assumption of the right to wander,, 
may prove ultimately useful. Those who are in 
training for a robust exercise of their powers, 
generally feast themselves for a short season with 
the cates of indulgence, and when it becomes neces- 
sary to task their alertness, the" recede a short dis- 
tance •••••only to bound forward with greater vigour. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

FROM THE SHOP 0* MESSRS. DACTYL AND COMMA* 

[A dashing blade, of a neighbouring sea port, finding him- 
self in a state ef Impecuniacity , has wisely determined to 
mend his affairs by leaving every scene of his former 
pleasures, and taking a trip to the “ North West.’* He 
called at our shop the other day, and requested us to weave 
him a “ Farewel,’' suitable to the occasion. We gave 
the outlines to our oldest journeyman, a reformed rake, 
formerly a dissenting preacher : and having been request- 
ed by the same blood to make it public, you have it here- 
with.] 

Cambridge, Sept. 10, 1803. 

THE BUCK’S FAREWEL, 

IV A LETTER TO HIS FRIEND ON TH$ DAY OF HIS 
DEPARTURE FOR THE NORTH WEST COAST, ANp 
CHINA. 

Farewel, dear Jack, I bid you now adieu, 

'Tis the last letter I shall pen to you : 

Twice twelve dull months around my head must roll, 
Seas intervene and threatening tempests howl, 

'Ere I behold my much loved country more, 

Or press with eager steps my natal shore. 

On the frail bark 'tis doomed I cross the seas, 

Bear the rough storm or fly the beneath the breeze, 
To where the savage on our western shore, 

Echoes his war-whoop with a hideous roar, 

Where China’s cities spread o’er all the plain, 

And wide canals branch out into the main, 

I go ...from home-born scenes which ever please, 
And all delights, to tempt the boisterous seas; 

Yet as we sail, how oft will fancy pour 
Her fairy shade o’er the reflecting hour, 

Display the pleasures of the crouded mall, 

The splendid play-house or the magic ball. 

And must I go and leave these joys behind. 

Give all my pleasures to the “ fleeting wind.” 

No more to Cornhill lounge with easy air, 

To catch the glance and simper of the fair. 

No more to each, my careless curls to shew, 

Pull off my hat with many a well tim’d bow— 

In this dull voyage no fair I have to please 
Save the rough Squaw or dusky Tiamese. 

Thro’ the cool mall no longer shall I stray, 

As healthful breezes close the sultry day, 

View the gay crowd of pleasure’s votaries there 
Offer to health and joy their evening prayer, 

See the fair belle trip lightly down the green, 
While staring loungers on each post are seen, 

Not Beauty's self has power their hearts to move, 
Thee Idleness, ’tis thee alone they love. 

Shall I no more when Summer holds her regin, 
Leave the dull town and course the dusty plain : 

At thy hotel, O Wyeth, no more alight, 

Where Fresh Pond breaks romantic on the sight ; 
Yhy cooling punch no more with rapture sip, 

Or raise the well cream’d strawberry to my lip, 

Or play at bowls inspired by punch or wine , 

And victor, win each time at Jive , seven } nine , 
While on each side applauding fair ones stand, 
And praise the unerring trueness of my hand. 

So erst, at Grecian games, the chariot flies, 

Loud creaks the wheels, the dust ascends the skies, 
The well train’d beast obedient to the yoke, 

Feels the sharp lash and flies beneath the stroke ; 
'Mid the fair nymphs the conquering hero stands, 
And takes the laurel from their snowy hands. 

At theplay-house shall I no more appear, 

Where wit draws mirth, and suffering worth a tear ; 
In the stage box no more with smiles, survey 
The crouded house — and now and then thejplay, 
Shall I ho more at dull tea parties sit, * 

Hand round the tea cups and display my wit ; 
While listening prudes applaud the tales I tell, 

And envious slander cries — ■“ I thought so— well. ’» 


Shall I no more when winter chills the ground. 
And whitVmg snow-drifts spread the country round, 
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Snap the shrill whip in the warm bear skin sleigh, . 
As the fleet courser treads the well beat way. j 
No more to Wells's drive with dashing air, 

Drink the warm beverage or the coffee share. i 
To thy hall, Porter, shall I no more go, 

Where trips the belle and lightly moves the beau, 
Down the alluring dance in rapture move, 

Press the fair hand and whisper vows of love s 
Debarred these pleasures, can I live resigned 
M Nor cast one longing lingering look behind.” 

Shall I no more to Sulien's bend my way, 

When night’s black vapours chase the light away, 
Where erst the circling wine my soul inspired 
To Blood like feats and all my courage fired. 

When the Old South resounds the mid-night hour, 
And all, but Bucks , are lock’d in Sleep’s dark power. 
Shall I then stalk the lonely street no more, 

And tear the knocker from the bounding door: 

Or should a Governor his breath resign 
Putin deep mourning every Cornhill sign, 

These joys I quit, and when the spicy gales 
Blow from the shore and fill our spreading sails, 
Tho' India’s odours scent the teeming air, 

“ I cannot but remember such things were.” 
Through want of cash alone, dear Jack, I fly 
To distant climes and a less healthy sky ; 

Yet though at present from this land I rove, 

And quit each object of my former love, 

That friend enlivening hope, still hovers round. 
Will still attend me on each foreign ground, 

With magic hand will point to Boston’s shores 
Where yielding commerce all her riches pours, 
And fondly whispers — I shall soon behold 
Each well known friend and taste each joy of old, 
Again shall strut the moonlight mall— Again 
Lash the tired courser o’er the dusty plain : 

Again in Balls each graceful charm display ; 

Nor want of Cash , shall force me more away. 

w. z. 

1 

[Some of our papers have hinted at the amours of a certain 
great personage, which are said to be of a dark complex- 
ion. In the language of poetry, there are “jetty loves,*' 
as well, as “ rosy loves,” and Cupid sometimes pierces a 
black heart. If, according to the elegant proverbs of 
Dr. Franklin, “ a man may kies bin coi y,'* surely a Pbi» 
losopbcr may kiss bis wench. The following from an east- 
| ern paper is witty and poetical.] 

iFrom the Boston Gazette .] 

A SONG 

SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN BY THE 

SAGE OF MONTICELL O. 

Et etiarn fusco grata colore Venus. Ovid. 

And Venus pleases though as black as jet. 

Tune Yankee Doodle. 

OF all the damsels on the green, 

On mountain, or in valley, 

A lass so lucscious ne’er was seen 
As Monticellian Sally. 

Yankee doodle, who’s the noodle ? 

What wife were half so handy ? 

To breed a flock, of slaves for stock, 

A blackamoor’s the dandy. 

Search every town and city through. 

Search market, street and alley ; 

No dame at dusk shall meet your view, 

So yielding as my Sally. 

Yankee doodle, See. 

When press’d by loads of state affairs, 

I seek to sport and dally, 

The sweetest solace of my cares . 

Is in the lap of Sally. . 

Yankee doodle, &c. 

Let Yankey parsons preach their worst— 

Let tory Wittling’s rally ! 

You men of morals 1 and be curst, 

You would snap like sharks fqr Sally. 

Yankee doodle, See. 




She's black you tell me— grant she be— 

Must colour always tally ? 

Black is love’s proper hue for me— 

And white’s the hue for Sally.* 

Yankee doodle, See. 

What though she by the glands secretes ; 

Must I stand shil-I shall-I ? 

Tuck’d up between a pair of sheets 
There’s no perfume like Sally f 
Yankee doodle, See. 

You call her slave — and pray were slaves 
Made only for the galley ? 

Try for yourselves, ye witless knaves— 

Take each to bed your Sally. 

Yankee doodle, whose the noodle ? 

Wine’s vapid, tope me brandy— 

For still I find to breed my kind, 

A negro-wench the dandy 1 

SELECTED POETRY. 

,THK STORM. 

ON the lone cliff, that hides its savage brow 
Within the bosom of each threat ’ning cloud, 

I listen'd for the ship-bell's sound, 

The merry seaman’s laugh, the labouring oar ; 

I look’d for vales, with blooming flowrets crown'd ; 
But all were fled. The wind blew cold and loud; 
No foot-step mark’d a wanderer on the shore, 

The waves with anger rent the rock below. 
Shivering I saw the tumbling bark a wreck. 

Sink 'midst the fury of the boiling wares, 

Poor hapless sailors’ cold ointi me ly graves, 

Their knell the sea-birds’ melancholy shriek. 
Perhaps some famale at this very hour, 

Chill’d by the grasp of fear, upraids the wand, 
And racks with busy thought the brooding mind, 
As on the window beats the midnight shoWr. 

But half the world unknown to thought or cast, 
Secure in costly domes, lie bid in sleep, 

Deaf to the moanings of the troubled air* 

Or shrieks of death that issue from the deep. 

ORLASD* 


EPIGRAM, 

THE CREMONA. 

Divine Performer ! words are weak 
To praise the master touch you give ; 
He makes the fiddle almost speak 
A true Cremona as I live 1 
Bless me, thought Tom, what’s this about, 
(Tom made the fiddle in the Strand ) 
Its’ well it does not quite speak out, 
'Twould spoil ^plenteous stock in hand. 


* It appers that neither of the lovers agree with amjF 
ton , who represents the angel Raphael, upon beingjf^ 
the question whether the Heavenly Spirits Love ! 
ing 

•* With a smile that glow'd 
“ Celestial rosy red, love's proper hue.'* 

But de gustibus non disputandum — The Monticellian levers 
are not altogether angels. 

t They (the blacks) secrete less by the kidnin. a ad 
more by the glands of the skin, which gives them a wav 
strong and disagreeable odor. 

Notes on Virginia, page 905 , 
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Arcades ambo 

cuitare pares, et respondere parati. Virgil. 

Ifotb young Arcculian t, both alike inspired 

To ling ana anrmtr at the tong required. Dr yd Etc. 

Yesterday, just as I was falling asleep after din- 
ner, not without a hope that I might dream of a 
lounger, the penny post brought me the following 
letter, and they, who know my aversion to write, 
will easily imagine how it soothed my laziness, to 
recive a gratuitous essay. 

•* Verba, et preterea nihiL" 

Mr. Saunter, 

In “ The American Lounger No. 31, we had 
the pleasure to find that a shop, or “ Ware-house," 
has been opened at Cambridge, in the Colon and 
^Spondaic style, by our worthy friends and u for- 
jner journeymen," Messrs. Dactyl and Comma. 
Feeling a natural solicitude for the success of those, 
who have been faithful labourers in our service.we 
cannot but be highly gratified that these gentle- 
men have commenced business under such favou- 
rable auspices as the approbation and patronage of 
Mr. Oldschool. From the local peculiarity of 
«ur situation, we have ever contented ourselves 
with attempting to amuse a part of those country 
readers, whom even Mr. Oldschool himself for- 
jacrly vouchsafed to entertain with his productions. 
But, as Messrs. Dactyl and Comma extend their 
commerce to le beau monde • We are happy that 
.their shop exhibits a handsome assortment, and 
venture to predict they will prove themselves some- 
thing more than mere Troubadours • 

We shall gratefully remember the deference 
shown us at the head of their advertisement, and 
although we aspire to no higher merit than that of 
making and vending poetical playthings, literary 
gewgaws, political gimcracks, kc. yet, as you will 
sometimes ‘ saunter" into their shop, should your 
fancy direct your choice to any articles not then 
on hand, they may, on application, be immediate- 
ly supplied from our “ Toy-Shop .” Any draughts 
they may have occasion to make on out* company 
will be readily recognised by our banker at the foot 
of mount Pindus; and any business relative to barter 
or consignment may be transacted with our factor 
at the Hippocrcne waters. 

Although the intrinsic value of intellectual coin 
is greater than that of any other specie whatever ; 
yet from the contempt and derision those meet with 
who attempt to pass it in this country, and the con- 
sequent depreciation of its current value, (not to 
mention the great embarrassment it suffers from 
frequent counterfeits,) there is but very little of it 
in circulation. Wo cannot, therefore, too much 
admire their method of “ hammering out ideas," 
as such artifice is absolutely necessary to keep pace 
with the rest of the world; for we have often seen 
at> idea bat ely sufficient to occupy five lines, mal- 
lettui till it was made to spread over fifty pages. 


Crutches for lame poets," must have a rapid sale, 
if we my judge from the number of those lunatics, 
we every day see hobbling about in this part of the 
country, which is as much infested with them as 
ever Grubb-Street was in the days of Pope and 
Swift. 

Their other articles in general will, we think, 

[ receive the approbation even of the critic, or con- 
noisseur; but, we presume, they have several choice 
commodities omitted in their catalogue, in the use 
of which they were very lavish while with us, and 
which they have great skill in preparing ; such as 
double refined essence of epic....the best superfine 
flour of Rhetoric, kc. kc. 

We send you, Mr. Saunter, two poetical 
scraps, which are almost the only pieces of our 
manufacture, which have not been copied into vari- 
ous papers. They are the lighter effusions of our 
junior partner, Trochee , who, to use the phrase 
of Corporal Trim, is piqued at the notice taken 
of other pieces, which he thinks less elegant than 
these, and is therefore so presumptuous as to risque 
them at you disposal. As we have not yet publish- J 
ed a bill of our wares, we would wish to inform the 
curious that we have on hand new and rare articles 
•••.such as a “system of Reviling," or the Art of 
Rising by Falsehood, in the manner of the learned 
Martinus Scriblerus, recommended by the Wor- 
cester “ Farmer," and designed principally as a 
guide to democratic authors and editors. — A curi- 
ous refractive instrument, which being applied to 
any subject under consideration makes truth appear 
like falsehood, fairness like fraud, and the faith- 
ful and enjoined performance of public duties like 
peculation and plunder,— constructed solely for 
the use of “ committees of investigation."— The 
quintessence of the wisdom, magnanimity and po- 
litical honesty of our “ virtuous adminstration, care- 
fully preserved in an ounce phial cum centum 
aliis of equal curiosity. 

Supplicating your clemency, Mr. Saunter, for 
presuming thus far upon your urbanity, we beg 
leave to subscribe ourselves, as Nick Bottom, 
the weaver would express it, “conjunctly and se- 
verally" your most obedient servants. 

Verus Verbal. 

Tom Troches. 

Ncw-Hampshire , Sept. 27 , 1802 . 

rnOM THE TOY-SHOP OF 

Messrs, verbal and trochee, 

ODE TO AMANDA. 

Tell me, Amanda, tell me why 
I feel such deep anxiety, 

When absent from thy face ; 

Why turn my thoughts, on rapid wing. 

Back to the object, whence they spring, 

And all thy beauties trace? 

When once admitted to tby sight 
T' enjoy, with every new delight. 

Thy soul-enlivening charms, 

How calm, how tranquil is iny breast ! 

Each anxious thought nonv sunk to rest. 

No care my heart alarms. 

But when the dreaded hour arrives. 

That bids me loo-e thor^e tender ties. 

By whtfh we conference holds 


What perturbation fills my mind. 

To leave that lovely form behind. 

Whose charms ray heart enfold ! 

Then, as I turn— my steps retrace, 

I yield not Theb c yet quit the place. 

Thus made so dear to me ; 

For every breeze and murmYing stream. 
Responsive to my fav'rite theme. 

Re-echoes nought but Thee. 

What, then Amanda, can this be. 

That binds my every thought to Thee, 

Nor lets my fancy rove ? — 

The hidden cause Thou canst reveal 
But oh, Thou wilt not — must not tell, 

Because Thou know’st ’tis Lova ! 

Grant, then, my suit, and condescend 
To be my only bosom friend. 

Forever and anon 

Tho' fortune frown, and woes assail, 

Tho* some applaud, and others rail. 

Our joys and griefs be One. 

t. 

TO MIRA. 

O Mira ! sec yon blooming rose. 

Among the flow'rs outspread ; 

The fairest blosoni, sure, that blows 
T* adorn the Florist's bed. 

See, as some damsel wanders by 
To cull the flow'rs gay, 

Its graceful form attracts her eye. 

And lures her steps that way. 

She plucks it— tho' with fears opprest, 

Lest she too bold appear : — 

It sheds its fragrance on her breast, 

And bl ush’d Jbrgivencts there. 

Then may not I still hone, tny Fair, 

That 1 shall pardon'd be j 
When, with unfeign'd and pure desire, 

I press my suit to Thee l 

T. 

TO A MIRROR. 

Since still my passion-pleading straini 
Have fail'd her heart to move. 

Show, Mirror ! to that lovely maid# 

The charms that make me love. 

Reflect on her the thrilling beam. 

Of magic from her eye, 

So, like Narcissus, she shall gaae, 

And self-enamoured die. 

In a Saunter^ through the “ Vanity Fair" of 
this world, no one delights to loiter in the “ Toy- 
shops" of the place, more than the Lounger. To 
enter into that of my correspondents, which is al- 
ways frequented by fair customers, and is always 
brilliant with the play -tilings of fancy, will be ouf 
frequent pleasure. But, to drop the metaphor j 
we cordially thank our friends for theit poetical fa- 
vours, which we will strive to preserve in this fu- 
gitive speculation. The Lounger hopes they will 
not be lazy in business, but remember, with the 
sage Dr. Franklin, the Sancho Panza of America, 
that God helps them , who help themselves, m We re- 
mark that these ingenious Partners, like most of 
our young men of letters, love to mingle political 
with literary truth ; and we cannot refrain from 
expressing our high approbation of the delicate 
and ingenious compliment to the pure integrity of 
a great statesman, and an ex-secrctary, whose ta- 
lents, none but the prejudiced depreciate, and 
whose virtues have no enemy, but the liar and the 
coward. 
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THE PORTFOLIO, 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BVLOW. 

. FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

CONTINUATION OF PART THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER VII. 

Error of the Abbe Raynal,— America is not more 
fertile than Germany, — Agriculture in Pennsylvania. 

After these few considerations, upon America 
in general, I return again to those upon the soil 
of the United States in particular. The Abbfc 
Raynal says, that it is every where had, eastward 
of the Allegany. This censure is, however, too 
general. There is along the rivers always some, 
though little, good land. There are in the moun- 
tains fruitfbl vallies. But when the Abb^ Raynal 
adds, that the country could not, at most, feed 
more than ten million of inhabitants, and would 
then leave nothing for exportation, it may boldly 
be maintained that this celebrated writer was 
perhaps not well versed in the important princi- 
ples of agriculture. The more hands there are 
employed in tilling the land, the more it produces. 
Industrious people will render even an ungrateful 
soil fertile. The example of Japan and of China 
may prove this. The best land produces about 
thirty bushels of wheat by the acre, in very good 
years — Let us examine whether this fertility ex- 
ceeds that of the most fruitful corn countries in 
Germany. 

Near Leipzig, an acre of that country produces 
17 Dresden scheffels of wheat, that is, seventeen 
fold. An intelligent farming gentleman, Mr. 
Zehntner, who owns an estate near Leipzig, and 
with whom I became acquainted in America, 
assured me of this. A Leipzig acre is but one 
third larger than the English or American acre, 
which contains 160 square roods, the rood being 
of 16} English feet. A Dresden scheffel is at 
least equal to 2£ bushels. Seventeen scheffels, 
therefore, amount to 42 i bushels. Deduct one 
third for the excess of the Saxon over the 
American acre in size, and there remains 28} 
bushels for the produce of a space equal to an 
American acre. The difference is, therefore, not 
very considerable. 

It would remain to be examined which of 
the American or the European wheat weighs 
the most. An Englishman assured me, that the 
American wheat is heavier than the English. 
The English bushel of wheat weighs 58 pounds, 
and the American now and then 60. But I 
have spoken of 30 bushels by the acre. This is 
the utmost produce of the best lands, such as for 
instance in Kentucky. Generally speaking, 30 
bushels are quite out of the question, and the 
produce is only of twelve. Cooper says in his 
book, that the produce of an acre in England is 
upon an average 36 bushels. Let it further be 
considered that in America, the land of which I 
now speak is entirely new, such as produces 
likewise enormous crops at first: in Germany, 
greater crops, indeed, than in America. 

But in America they sow less than in Europe. 
In England they sow 2} bushels to an acre ; in 
America only one bushel. Thi3 is an advantage. 
But the question is, whether in Europe the 
harvest would not be equally great, if the quantity 
of grain sowed were less. Many plants in Ger- 
many freeze, it is said, in the autumn and in the 
spring, and then weeds grow up in their places. 
But America is the true mother-country of 
nightly frosts in spring and autumn ; the same 
tiling, therefore, must happen there. If the 
grain were to he sowed earlier in the autumn, it 
w*>u]d acquire greater strength, and thus be better 
able to resist the fiosi. it may be, however, that a 


greater vegetative vigour, proceeding from greater 
heat and moisture, and to which the sulphureous 
nature of the soil may likewise contribute, gives 
to the new sown grain a more rapid growth in 
America, so that it may be better able to resist 
the frost. 

In the middle states, eastward of the Allegany 
mountain, the best land produces in the first 
harvests twenty bushels of wheat by the acre ; 
but after a few years it must be manured and 
tended with extraordinary care to bring forth as 
much.— -In some vallies, not far from the western 
branch of the Susquehannah, in Penns, Bald 
Eagle, and Buffalo vallies, they talk, indeed, of 
thirty bushels by the acre. But the neighbourhood 
of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, is among the 
most fruitful parts of the Atlantic states, as it is 
incomparably the best cultivated. The county 
of Lancaster is the paradise of the United States, 
on this side of the Allegany ; and after travelling 
through it, you have seen the best they can afford. 
This superiority is singly and solely due to the 
German colonists. There prevails the greatest 
industry ; notwithstanding all obstacles, even some 
manufactories have arisen among the Germans, 
and it may be with truth affirmed, that agriculture 
is here carried on with more intelligence than in 
some, perhaps than in most, of the northern 
parts of Germany ; the highest produce, however, 
is twenty bushels of wheat by the acre, which is 
not equal to that of the best lands in the north of 
Germany. In most places, even of Lancaster 
county, the produce does not exceed ten or twelve 
bushels. The crop of hay produces twenty hun- 
dred by the acre, which is equal to that of 
Germany. Observe, however, that they manure 
their meadows with plaster of Paris. This 
manure is generally very much in use among 
them ; but it ruins the soil, so that after some 
time it will no longer produce wheat. Their 
meadows are all artificially watered, which they 
find easy, by the numerous springs arising in the 
hills, and which contributes to the cheerful ap- 
pearance of the country. They frequently plant 
fruit-trees upon their fields. But Mr. Muhlen- 
berg, an active farmer, told me that nothing grows 
well under them. It w r ould be much better to 
enclose the fields with fruit trees, and instead of 
the wooden railing, which they call fences, and 
which are very expensive, seeing that every 
post costs them one fourth of a dollar, live 
hedges would be much preferable, and would 
improve the appearance of the country. Of an 
alternative exchange of seeds, or rotation of 
crops, they have no correct theory. They often 
sow upon the same ground wheat or rye two or 
three times in succession. 

To the cultivation of clover they are more 
attached, than is yet the case in the north of 
Germany. These colonists originated in the 
south of Germany, where agriculture is carried 
on in higher perfection than in its northern parts 
however inferior the inhabitants may be to their 
northern countrymen in the cultivation of the 
mind. 

The appearance of the corn, even in the 
district of Lancaster, I did not find to be better 
than in the north of Germany, in general. — 
Elsewhere thah in Lancaster county it looked more 
wretchedly than I have ever seen, even in the 
sands of Brandenburg. Throughout New- Jersey, 
where, owing to the Hessian fly, they scarcely 
raise any wheat, the rye was scarcely three span 
high, shortly before the harvest. It stood at the 
same time so thin, that the ground was every 
where to be seen, and the tars were very small. 
In a great part of Pennsylvania, it was exactly 
the same ; especially Upon the hills covered with 
a gravelly loam. Bark y is not at all or very little 
cultivated. 1 his is true to such an extent, that one 
of my friends in leaded, to make a speculation on 


barley, by purchasing it in the country of 
Brunswick, and selling it again, with very great 
profit to the brewers of Philadelphia. — AH the 
barley that I saw' was beneath all censure. 

The advantage of sowing more thinly remains, 
therefore, with the Americans, in case it be really 
necessary to sow so thick in Germany, which is not 
yet proved. But this gain does not balance the 
8-} bushels, which are raised near Leipzig, by the 
acre, more than near Lancaster, for it amounts to 
little more than one bushel. I know very well 
that there are some examples of small spots of 
land close to Lancaster, which, with extraordinary 
tending and manuring, have produced thirty or 
thirty -five bushels, or even more, by the acre. 
But such cases are extremely rare, and if an acre of 
land in Germany be treated like a garden, its 
produce there too, will be surprizingly great. 

But the advantage of sowing thin is lost again, by 
the multitude of pernicious vermin, and especially 
by the Hessian-fly, which, in Europe, is altogether 
unknown. They loolishly call it the Hessian-fly, 
though it was never seen in Hesse. They pre- 
tend that this insect came from the Hessian 
camp, on Long-Island.— It eats away the stem 
of the wheat, and has wings. It attacks not so 
readily the bearded wheat. 

The Indian corn, which has been found upon 
trial, to grow very well in the north of Germany, 
ought to be more cultivated, and the practice of 
the Americans, who between the hills of the com, 
which are about four feet distant from each other, 
plant a kind of kidney beans, or potatoes, and 
squashes, and thus raise too harvests upon one 
spot, should be imitated. 

Another advantage for farming in America is 
the raising of a crop of buck-wheat after that of rye 
has been gathered in>— This, 1 believe, would not 
be practicable in Germany, where the atUumns 
are not so warm. 

( Te be Continued .) 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO , 

prom The shop op Messrs, colon andspondee. 

One of the ancients has remarked, divers of the 
moderns have remarked, in short it has been remark- 
ed a thousand times, but I shall remark it once 
more, that there is no book so full of dross but you 
may now and then find a solid or a sparkling pas- 
sage. Even in the works of philosopher Godwin, I 
have at length found something, which, in the lan- 
guage of trade, may turn to account . It was not in 
his “ Political Justice,' 9 however, nor in his veritable 
history of u St. Leon,” nor in his memoirs of the 
melting Mary, nor. in any of his Sectary sermons, 
but in the unparalleled adventures of u Caleb tFtl» 
Hams,' 9 who so justly describes u Things as they 
are," and who is so nobly inquisitive after all use- 
ful knowledge. Mr. Godwin describes Caleb as 
plunged in the dungeon of a county jail. He is 
darkling and disconsolate. He has no books ; he has 
no tools of trade ; he has not even a plane from tkt 
joiner’s shop of Rousseau. But the genius of Mr. 
Godwin has given his incarcerated hero a noble 
employment, and I quote the passage with no pe- 
nurious measure of approbation. 

44 I found out the secret of employing my mind. I 
said I am shut up for half die day in total darkness, 
without any extei nal source of amusement; theother 
half I spend in the midst of noise, turbulence, and 
confusion. What then ? Can I not draw amuse- 
ment from the stores of my own mind? Is it not 
freighted with various knowledge ? Have I not 
been employed, from my infancy in gratifying an 
insatiable curiosity? When should I derive benefit 
from these superior advantages, if not at present f 
Accordingly, I tasked the stores of my memory, 
and the powers of my invention. I amused mvsclf 
with recollecting the history of my life. B> degrees, 
I called to mind a number of miuuie circumstances, 
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which, but for this exercise, would have been for- 
ever forgotten. 1 repassed, in my thoughts, whole 
conversations ; I recollected their subjects, their ar- 
rangement, their incidents, and, frequently, their 
very words. I mused upon these ideas till 1 was 
totally absorbed in thought — I repeated them, till 
my mind glowed with enthusiasm. I had my dif- 
ferent employments fitted for the solitude of the 
night, in which 1 could give full scope to the im- 
pulses of my mind, and the uproar of the day, in 
which my chief object was to be insensible to the 
disorder in which I was surrounded, was no impe- 
diment to my plan. 

“By degrees, I quitted my own story, and amused 
myself with imaginary adventures. I figured to my- 
self every situation in which I could be placed, and 
conceived the conduct to be observed in each. Thus, 
scenes of insult and danger, of tenderness and op- 
pression, became familiar to me. In fancy, I often 
passed the awful hour of dissolving nature. In some 
of my reveries, I boiled with impetuous indignation, 
and, in others, patiently collected the whole force of 
my mind for some fearful encounter. I cultivated 
the powers of oratory, suited tothese different states, 
and improved more in eloquence, in the solitude of 
my dungeon, than, perhaps, I should have done in 
tbe busiest and most crouded scenes. At length, 
I proceeded to as regular a disposition of my time 
as the man in his study, who passes from mathe- 
matics to poetry, and from poetry to the law of na- 
tions, in the different parts of each single day ; and 
I as seldom infringed upon my plan, nor were my 
subjects of disquisition less numerous than his. I 
went over, by the assistance of memory only, a con- 
siderable part of Euclid during my confinement, and 
revived, day after day, the series of facts and inci- 
dents in some of the most celebrated historians.” — 
Bravo! Mr. Godwin. 44 0 si sic omnia dixisset .” 

At the close of his fourteenth satire, Juvenal, 
after eloquently enumerating the perils which Aya- 
r ice encounters in quest of riches, metes , with the 
measure of a philosopher, a competence, with con- 
tent . In the exquisite translation by Wm. Gifford, 
Esq. we miss neither the energy nor the grace of 
the original. 

Wealth, by such hardships earn'd, requires more pain, 
More care to keep it, than at first to gain ; 

Whate'er my miseries, make me not, kind fate. 

The sleepless Argus of a vast estate. 

The slaves of Licinus, a numerous band, 

Watch through the night, with buckets in their hand, 
While their rich master, trembling, lies, afraid 
Lest fire his ivory, amber, gold invade. 

The naked Cynic mocks such anxious cares. 

His earthen tub no conflagration fears; 

If crack’d or broke, he soon procures a new. 

Or, coarsely soldering, makes the old one do.— 

E’en Philip’s son, when in the little cell, 

Content, he saw the mighty master dwell, 

Own’d, with a sigh, that he, who nought desir'd, 

Was happier, far, than he who worlds requir’d, 

And whose ambition certaio dangers brought, 

At Vast, as boundless as the objects sought. 

Fortune, advanc’d to heaven by fools alone, 

Would lose, vverfc Prudence our’s, her shadowy throne. 

•• What call I, then, enough ?" what will afford 
A decent habit and a frugal board ; 

What Socrates, of old, sufficient thought, 

And Enicurus: these, by Nature taught, 

Squar'd, by her simple rules, their blameless life— — 
l^aLttire and Wisdom never are at strife. 

Tbou think'st, perhaps, these rigid means too scant, 
And that l ground Philosophy on Want ; < 

*Tatke then, for I will be indulgent now, 

And something for the change of times allow, 

A* much as Otho fora knight requires*— 

J€ this unequal to thy wild desires. 

Contract thy brow, enlarge the sum, and take 
As much as two, — as much as three will make. 

If yet, in spite of this prodigious store, 

Th y craving bosom )»wn, untill’d, for more, 

Then all the wealth of Lydia's king, increas'd 
Br all the treasures of the gorgeous East, 

not content thee; no, nor all the gold 
Of iliac proud slave whose mandate Home control'd, 
TVTjo i»\vay d the Emp’ror, and whose fatal word 

ct in the Empress' breast the lingering sword. 


It has been observed, that there is a pleasure in 
poetic pains, which none but poets know. Cowpkr 
describes the fondness of an author for his literary 
progeny, as though lie were narrating the memo- 
rable kindness of a mother. 

None, but an author, knows an author's cares. 

Or Fancy’s fondness for the child she bears. 

Committed once into the public arms, 

The baby seems to smile with added charms. 

Like something precious ventur’d far from shore, 

'Tis valued for the danger’s sake the more. 

He views it with complacency supreme, 

Solicits kind attention to his dream; 

And, daily more enamour’d of the cheat. 

Kneels, and asks heaven to bless the dear deceit. 

I do not feel this partial love for the unhappy 
children of my indiscreet brain. I am nearly as in- 
different to them as the wort hy Rousseau was said 
to have been to the natural consequences of his illicit 
love. It is incident to me to sit down sullenly to my 
literary task ; to execute it with extreme difficulty ; 
and then to rise, without the smallest satisfaction. 
My fancy is fond of books, but it is directed to other 
people'* books. She has very little attachment to my 
own. Reading is delightful ; I have read till my hair 
is blanched, and my eyes are dim. I hope the Eter- 
nal Source of all Intelligence will still per- 
mit me to quaff long draughts of the pure fountain 
of literature! But writing! God help the misera- 
ble man who is obliged to wear out a thousand goose 
quills. W ritiug is really hard work, say sCer v antes, 
who, like myself, acquired scanty, but independ- 
ent bread, by the labours of the pen, when Spain 
was as propitious to letters as America is now ! 

The poetry of the Persians still sounds in my ear, 
and still thrills my heart. It is truly pleasant to read 
the following in thenumerous prose of Sir W illiam 
Jones. It will be still more delightful, if exalted into 
the melodious couplets of O. who appears worthy 
both to sing and make love, in the groves of Asia. 

u W hile the soft gale of Malaya wafts perfume from 
the beautiful clove plant, and the recess of each Bow- 
ery arbour sweetly resounds with the strains of the 
Cocila , mingled with the murmurs of the honey- 
making swarms, Heri dances, O lovely frienc), with 
a company of damsels in this vernal season j a sea- 
son full of delights, but painful to separated lovers.” 

Ira, a lovely maiden, an inhabitant of Diarbec , 
thus affectionately addresses her lover, wandering 
on the banks of the Tigris. 

44 What are the thoughts of thine heart, oh, be- 
loved of my soul ! now, whilst in the bright eye of 
the spring, thou wanderest through the fields of 
Eneni ? 

44 Is the image of thine Ira combined with the 
prospects around thee ? Or do they chase her from 
thy bosom, like the fading shadow of a morning 
dream ? 

44 When the birds salute thee with their music, 
dost thou say, 44 sweet are your notes! but , ah , much 
sweeter would they be , oh! airy warblers , were Ira at 
my side enjoying your delicious thrills /” 

44 When thy thoughts turn back upon the croud- 
ed city, what objects do they first embrace? Do 
the deities of commerce rise up before thee ? Do 
those of thy dwelling seize thy imagination, or doth 
the image of Ira, aloof and distinct, present itself, 
like the spire of the distant temple, and occupy thy 
mind? 

44 Thy fancy rolls through the dark period of 
approaching years. Oh say, on whom doth it rest 
for the companion of thy journey ? Dost thou see 
Ira as thy comforter? Is it her who will give to 
thy age the gay spirit of youth, and make thy de- 
clining sun cheery as in the morn of thy strength? 

44 Oh, answer me, my beloved. With the pen of 
sincerity reveal thy inmost soul, and teach me whe- 
ther thy flame be like the rose of the garden, oMhe 
prickly wild rose of the mountain; snail its fra- 
grance be the balm of my life, and the blessing of 


my existence; or shall its thorns enter into my 
heart, and tear the peace of my bosom with the 
poignant anguish of thy perfidy ?” 

Boswell, relating a political dispute between bis 
father and Dr. Johnson, has a curious conclusion. 

44 To-day, Dr. Johnson and my father came in 
collision. If I recollect right, the contest began 
while my father was shewing him his collection of 
medals, and Oliver Cromwell's coin unfortunately 
introduced Charles I. and toryism . They became 
exceedingly warm and violent, and I was much dis- 
tressed by being present at such an altercation be- 
tween two men, both of whom I reverenced, yet I 
durst not interfere. 

44 They are now in another and a higher state of 
existence ; and, as they were both worthy Christian 
men, I trust they have met in happiness. But I 
must observe, in justice to my friend’s political 
principles and my own, they have met in a place 
where there is no room for whiggism .” 

One of the Divines of the English church has 
told us, that if it were possible a sinner should 
gain admission into the kingdom of heaven, he 
would be very restless and unhappy there, because 
his evil propensities would not suffer him to be sa- 
tisfied with celestial tranquillity. 

ON MUSIC AS A FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENT . 

A DIALOGUE. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

( Continued . ) 

It is thus, you say, that we are enabled to give 
pleasure to others ; but low, indeed, must be that 
ambition, which is satisfied with pleasing by mere 
mimicry ; by putting off every distinctive property, 
every thing that constitutes themselves , and warb- 
ling the words of others, and running through un- 
meaning, unappropriate, unintelligent notes. 

Every one that has fingers and a larynx, fashion- 
edon a certain manner, is equal to this accomplish- 
ment. Neither virtue, nor talents, nor social feel- 
ings, have any power over the genuine happiness of 
others, or any willy usefully to exercise that power, 
are required in a musical performer. Ignorance 
of nature or science, sensuality, caprice, and folly, 
are all consistent with musical skill: you will say, 
perhaps, that they are also compatible with genius 
and goodness, but I doubt it. 

That time, requisite to make a skilful performer, 
duty requires us to employ in a better manner. 
Genius, unexercised, undisciplined, or wasted on 
frivolous and momentary purposes, will languish 
and expire. And how deficient in true taste must she 
be, who knows not, or holds in contempt, ever$r 
other mode of employing her precious leisure, and 
every other mode of entertaining her friends. 

When others approach me, I am instantly en- 
grossed by tenderness or curiosity. I meditate 
their features, their gestures, their accents ; I am 
eager to see them smile, or hear them talk. To 
communicate my own feelings or ideas, and to re- 
ceive theirs in turn. One impulse of the heart, one 
flash of wit, one ray of intelligence in myself or 
my companion, I value more than twenty oratorios • 

If my companion be unpleasing or improper, in 
any way, to converse with, yet l find abundant and 
profitable occupation in surveying her, in comparing 
and inferring from what I see or hear; or subjects 
spring from my own reflection, sufficient to engage 
my attention. Music may, indeed, be possibly, at 
some time, necessary to silence the impertinent 
and please the stupid, and then, perhaps, I might 
comply with it, as I do with any other debasing 
and luckless necessity. 

R. This surely is arguing with too much rigour. 
You demand too much from human beings, when 
you oblige them to forego every pursuit, but the 
best, and every gratification but the highest* 
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L. Surely, my friend, you are in jest.* It is high- 
ly proper to demand this, since by the very terms 
you use, compliance will merely be the adoption 
of the best pursuit, and the enjoyment of the high- 
est pleasure. I am truly sensible, that music, if it 
be not the best, is far from being the worst of hu- 
man pursuits. To spend the day at the harpsi- 
chord, is vicious and absurd, but there are other 
ways of spending the day far more vicious and ab- 
surd. There are a thousand books to be read ; a 
thousand reveries to be indulged ; a thousand com- 
panions to be talked to ; a thousand topics of dis- 
course and modes of action, more foolish and per- 
nicious than eternal thrumming at an instrument. 
But what is hence to be inferred ? May I justify 
an ill action in myself, by reflecting that it is possi- 
ble to have been worse employed ? Am I to en- 
courage another to pursue an evil path, by remind- 
ing him of the many paths that are stHl more evil ? 

No. I ought rather earnestly to search for and re- 
commend a better path and a better mode of con- 
duct. Few of us are so • ise, that our present con- 
duct is not obviously hurtful or absurd, and might 
not, with inexpressible advantage, be changed for 
& different. Instead of hunting after pleas for in- 
dolence and dissipation, and thus still more pervert- 
ing my taste and weakening my principles, my best 
interests demand that I should detect, deplore and 
abjure my follies and vices, and incessantly labour 
after higher excellence. 

R. Ail this is abstractedly true, but I see not 
any useful application. We are defective creatures, 
and should labour to cure our imperfections, but, 
after all our labour, we shall be defective still. We 
must sometimes form a kind of compromise with 
©ur vicious habits. If a man cannot, and it often hap- 
pens that he cannot, be allured from a dangerous 
path by the highest good, or prevail on him to give 
up indolence for the highest and best species of 
activity, I must content myself with offering to his 
choice a lower one. Music is better than lascivi- 
ousness or gluttony, and a man will forego the lat- 
ter for the former, who will not exchange it for po- 
etry or mathematics. To play from mom to night 
upon & jews-harp, is better than to loll away the 
year upon a sofa, to saunter it away in the street, 
©r chatter it away at a tea-table. 

L. In that I agree with you, but this surely is no 
Vindication of music. 

R. It is not. It is merely an attempt to justify 
the preference of music to a worse pursuit. Your 
feelings and mine, while looking at a player on the 
harp, are curiously contrasted. You are offended 
and grieved, because you are busy in imagining 
some possible mode of employing the same time 
better. I am pleased, because I exclaim, in secret, 
How much worse, more hurtfully, or frivolously, 
might, and probably, (all circumstances weighed 
together) would tills creature be employed, if she 
had not been a minstrel ! But how, let me ask, 
with your maxims of economy, can you reconcile 
yourself to so costly an instrument ? 

L. I told you that I did not buy it. Had I not 
•btained it without expense, I should not have been 
a player, and had I been obliged to restore it to 
my friend, I should have stopped short at a very 
early stage in my progress. Luckily for me, how- 
ever, my friend’s abode in New-York procured her 
an husband, who, shortly after marriage, carried 
her to Scotland, her native country. She left many 
things in my possession, as tokens of her love, pic- 
tures, books, and, among the rest, her favourite in- 
strument. My pride remonstrated a little against 
accepting such a present, but a better motive to 
reluctance existed than pride. My father’s frugal- 
ity, ii 1 may call it by the mildest name, would ne- 
u-r allow me to retain, merely for the purpose of 
luxury, or what he deemed such, what would rea- 
b n ' upwards of an hundred dollars. I could 
r • - ; . i u-Mudc him to permit me to keep it merely 



in trust till my friend's return, or till I should re- 
ceive her directions to dispose of it. 

R. Methinks I should be glad to hear your per- 
formance. Your musical education has been so sin- 
gular, that I want greatly to know the fruits of it. 

L. I am not surprised at your curiosity, but I am 
afraid, I confess, to admit your claim. I told you 
what I thought of the influence of such an educa- 
tion, and when I reflect on what ought to be the 
benefits of this kind of exercise and application dur- 
ing five years, I am ashamed of my slow and im- 
perfect progress* 

R. Do not let that shame, that unworthy shame, 
govern you. 

L. Unworthy, you justly call it. I cannot delibe- 
rately wish to be thought better or worse than 1 
really am. That shall not be an obstacle. 

R. Then pray make haste, and let me judge of 
your minstrelsy. 

L. No, that can never be. 

R. Never be? You alarm me. Why not? 

L. Have you so soon forgotten ray times and 
occasions ? My music, I told you, is an hymn, play- 
ed alone, at night, and in my chamber. How then 
can you expect to be an auditor? 

R. And will you not for once deviate from your 
rule ? Not to gratify a friend, who requests the pri- 
vilege, not so much on account of any direct plea- 
sure that will flow from your performance, as to 
judge of your skill ? 

L. That, truly, is a plausible argument from you, 
who have owned yourself without any knowledge, 
either practical or speculative, of the art, and to 
me, who have a very contemptuous opinion of my 
own skill. Indeed I cannot comply. It is not pride 
nor diffidence that hinders, but a long established 
belief of what is fit and right to be done, on such 
occasions. 

R. Well, I wifi not importune you ; but, in truth, 
I am the less inclined to be importunate, because 
I can attain the same end, more effectually, with- 
out disturbing your regularities. 

L. As how, I pray you ? 

R. By taking post, at midnight, underneath your 
chamber window. You will then play, without the 
tremours or misgivings that the conscious presence 
of a stranger brings along with it. Your inspira- 
tions will be free, spontaneous, and divine. Your 
ditty will be heard, more flowing and more sweet 
at a little distance ; and will borrow, from the still- 
ness of the night, charms that noon day can never 
bestow. 

L. What a scheme for a sober-sides like thee ! A 
votary of love and the muses might adept such 
a plan, without the blame of inconsistency ; but 
thou 

R. You mistake, my good friend. Th6 lover and 
the poet will, indeed, resort to such a scene, but 
not as listeners. They will bring their pipe or 
string, their elegy or ode, along with them, and 
Jay claim to the homage oi attention ; but I shall 
come only with a view to being instructed or de- 
lighted by another. I hope you will not disappoint 
me, by playing in a lower key, or by shutting your 
windows. 

L. No. I have declined obliging you immedi- 
ately, not through affectation, not through pride or 
diffidence, and, therefore, shall not be displeased 
with any scheme for reconciling your wishes with 
my scruples — But why lose we thus the precious 
time in prating. Do you not mark the farewell 
beam trembling on the very topmost leaves of those 
pines ? Let us move to an higher window, whence 
the sun’s last gleamings may be seen. I would ra- 
ther join with you in watching and admiring the de- 
scent of a Summer’s sun, than in settling the dig- 
nity and value of a solo or a concert . 

Rf I am not quite of your opinion, for 

L. Nay, I will not stay to argue with you. Don’t 
you see? Tlie sun will be set before you have got- 


ten half through your syllogism. Let ns begone I 
this moment. 

R. Go, then, I will follow you, 

( Dialogues to be continued .) 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

[Justice is administered with no Itss purity in the colo- 
nial depencies of Great- Bri rain, than in the Courts of 
Westminster Halt. The following curious report is ex- 
tracted from "The Government /Gazette of Madras." 

The case originated from a personal insult and injury, 
arising from the arbitrary exercise of a well known ettr 
tom among mariners when they have on board an ill- 
fated passenger, who has never crotsed the line. The 
argument of the Counsel for the prosecutor, and die 
opinion of the learned recorder must satisfy every rtcil 
governed mind. The sailor is usually a generous, nay aa 
amiable character. He has a tear for pity, and a heart, 
open as day to melting charity. But when from a ri- 
diculous precedent, he assumes the right of drem&hf 
with filthy water and shaving uith * jagged blade, it a 
right and decorous that this Tarpaulin tyranny be mm 
thrown by the Laws.] 

Lately came on to be tried in the Honourable tie 
Court of Recorder of Bombay , before Sir William 
Syer, Kt. Recorder , Edward Atkins, Esq. May- 
or, and Alexander Adamson, Esq. Alderman, a 
cause wherein Nathaniel Castleton Maw mat 
Plaintiff, and Charles Learmouth and others, 
Defendants • 

This was an action of assault and batfe/y 
brought by the plaintiff, a Lieutenant on the Mili- 
tary Establishment at Bombay, against the de- 
fendants, two of whom are Officers, and the rest 
Seamen of the ship Scaleby Castle of that port. — 

The case was as follows. 

When the Scaleby Castle on her passage from 
England to Bombay crossed the line, the Sailors 
according to custom insisted that the whole of the 
Passengera, should undergo the ceremony of Show- 
ing and Ducking. The plaintiff being averse to 
the Ceremony, declared he would do his utmost to 
resist it, at the same time offering to purchase his 
exemption { but his offers were refused, and he wxi 
compelled to submit to the operation. 

Mr. Threipland for the plaintiff, in a very dh 
speech which occupied the attention of a crowdei 
Court for upwards of an hour and an half, after 
making many ingenious observations on this absurd 
custom, which was u much more honoured in the 
“ breach than the observance*' said, that if the 
proceedings on board the Scaleby Castle on the 58th 
of September 1801, had been kept wilhin reason- 
able bounds, bad Neptune, as he was called, and 
his attendant deities confined themselves to throw* 
ing a few Pails^full of their own Element about 
the ship, or exacted any moderate fine or forfeit 
from those who were landsmen enough to prefer* 
the comforts of a dry skin, these proceedings, 
would never have been the subject of compkuftt, 
but when amusement degenerates into brutality, 
when under colour and pretext of sport, proceed- 
ings take place revolting to every man of comma© 
sense and feeling, when young Gentlemen, par’ i 
sengers on board a merchant vessel, and md# 
to respect and attention, are not suffered to pH*' 
chase their exemption from injury and outrage 
but are forced at the point of naked cutlasses © 
submit to both, it was high time for the country©© 
interfere and to teach those who were ignorfcnt ^ 
it before, that it extends its protecting ana to 
those who travel by water, as well as those wh o 
journey b f land* 

Mr. Threipland then drew the attention oft fee 
Court to the character and geheral conduct of hi© 
client, insisting that in proportion as his mind and 
manners, his habits and hi$ rank in life inlitU-d 
him to respect and attention, in that proportion 
was the aggravation of the injury of which he 
complained. 

He then described the treatment his cKent bad 
met with, and which was the subject of the action* 

*— -It appeared that the plaintiff had made repeated 
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offers both of Money and Spirits to the men, on 
condition that they should not molest him, and 
-finding these offers conic, .ptuously rejected, shut 
himself up in his Cabin, which he barricadoed in 
the best manner he was able, and took the further 
precaution of lowering his port, to prevent intru- 
sion from without.— A gang, however, whose char- 
acters had been previously cast, began attempting j 
to force open the Door, but not succeeding in this 
so easily as they expected ; they all, with one ac- 
cord, went on Deck, as if for further orders— ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Raymond, the 3d Mate desired 
some of them to go below and take the door off the 
hinges, and suggested that others might get in 
at the port ; while one party went down with the 
Carpenter for the first of these purposes, a Sailor 
of the name of Edwards was let down the side of 
the Ship, brandishing a naked Cutlass in one hand, 
while he held a Bludgeon in the other. By the 
assistance of the latter Weapon, the Plaintiffs port 
was lifted up, and Edwards stretching the arm 
which held the Cutlass into the Cabin, made thrusts 
in every direction, which the Plaintiff for sonic 
time parried with his Sword, but abstained from 
doing Edwards any injury.— -He at length got into 
the Cabin, his associates at the same instant rush- 
ing in at the door, they then pressed round the 
plaintiff, wrested his Sword from him, and dragged 
him upon deck—' There he clung for some time 
to the post of the Cuddy door, and seeing no hopes 
of protection, but the contrary, from the 1st and 
3d Mates who were upon deck, called out for the 
Captain of the ship, but from the tumult of the 
moment, and from the circumstance of the door of 
his apartment being shut, he heard nothing as he 
afterwards declared of this appeal to his protec- 
tion, which otherwise there could be no doubt 
from his disapprobation of the proceedings, when 
informed of them, would not have been made in 
yam. 

Such was now the agitation of the plaintiff's 
mind, that he actually made an attempt to escape 
from farther outrage by throwing himself over- 
board, and would have effected his fatal purpose 
but for the active humanity of a Friend — He was 
at length dragged along the Quarter Deck to the 
Waist, and forcibly fix’d in a Boat balf full of filthy 
water, his eyes were bandaged with a dirty Nap- 
kin, a nauseous composition of Tar and Pitch was 
rubbed over his face, and taken off again by 
means of part of a rusty hoop partaking more of 
the nature of a Saw, than of a Razor — He was 
then pushed back with violence into the Boat, and 
there held struggling for some seconds with his 
head under water — In consequence of this treat- 
ment the plaintiff was so ill as to require the as- 
sistance of the ship’s Surgeon. 

Evidence was adduced in support of the Plain- 
tiff’s Case. 

Mr* Dowdeswell for the defendants observed 
that no particular injury was proved to have been 
done to the plaintiff, that the other passengers vol- 
untarily underwent the ceremonies oi the day, 
and considered them as a joke. The Custom had 
so long prevailed, that if it did not justify the De- 
fendants, It would he trusted exempt them from 
the payment of large damages. General notice 
had been given by Captain Gardiner that if any 
Passenger disliked te partake of the pastimes of the 
day, he might go into his, Captain Gardiner’s, 

. Cabin— The plaintiff instead of availing himself 
of such protection, bad come upon deck armed 
with a Cutlass and Pistols, bidding defiance, by 
such defiance, lie had brought the Injury, if he 
could be said to have suffered any, upon himself 
—It was the character of British Sailors to revolt 
at such defiance— in respect to the two Mates, 
Mr. Learmouth and Mr. Raymond, they were 
mere passive Spectators, and had not to answer 
for a neglect of duty to a superior Officer* 


Mr. Dowdeswell then stated some further Cir- 
cumstances in extenuation of the conduct of his 
Clients, and in Mitigation of Damages. 

The Recorder in delivering Judgment, said, the 
Court highly approved of the Plaintiffs conduct in 
bringing the present action. When the Indulg- 
ence of one man’s mirth is made the Medium of 
Violence or Injury to another, it was highly prop- 
er, that it shoutd be re strained— something had been 
said of justifying or at least extenuating the pro- 
ceedings complained of on the ground of custom 
and usage, but he hoped it never would be supposed 
that that Court would entertain the Idea, that custom 
or usage y could legalize or justify oppression or Injus- 
tice of any kind . The proceedings in the present 
Instance had been carried much beyond even form- 
er usage. It did not indeed appear that the plain- 
tiff suffered greater Violence than the other Gen- 
tlemen, or that he received any veiy important 
personal injury, but the Dirt and filth to which he 
was subjected, was extreme in the highest degree, 
and added to Injury, the greatest insult to the feel - 
ings of a Gentleman • 

The Court were of opinion that the charge was 
brought home to the Defendants Learmouth and 
Raymond, it was sufficient that they were privy to, 
and present, and concurring in the general design. 

With respect to the other Defendants, the Court 
saw no reason to acquit any of them, they all seem- 
ed to have formed part of Neptune's Gang, and to 
have taken more or less active parts in the trans- 
action. 

The Recorder lamented that the Defendants 
were so numerous ; encouraged by their officers, 
the blame imputable to the men was comparitively 
small, but on that ground the Court could not 
sever the Damages, or apportion them to any par- 
ticular person's guilt — The Damages given must 
be entire. The Plaintiff might however do, what 
the Court could not, he might levy tljpm on which 
of the Defendants he pleased, leaving it to them 
to call on the others to contribute their proportion, 
so that the Damages would ultimately fall where 
they ought. 

With respect to the Quantum, the Defendants 
did not appear to be in a situation to pay very 
heavy damages, it was however proper that the 
plaintiff should be reimbursed all the expences of 
his suit, and that the Damages should not only be 
sufficient for that purpose, but such as marked the 
disapprobation of the Court of the proceedings of the 
Defendants , and would prevent a repetition of simi- 
lar practises in future. 

The Court gave the Plaintiff 400 Rupees damages* 
THE FINE ARTS. 

[We give the following a place in the Port Folio, because 
it is tributary to the Genius of OPIE and WEST; and 
because it seems te he the opinion of some that ** it is 
an object of the highest patriotism to protect the Fine 
Arts.**] 

ROTAL ACADEMY , . 

On Saturday the Royal Academy gave their 
grand preliminary dinner. It was honoured by the 
presence of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Orleans and his brother M. 
de Calonne, and a number of distinguished fo- 
reigners, beside an unusually great assemblage of 
our own nobility and public characters, who were 
in full dress, and decorated with their several or- 
ders of knighthood. We were pleased to see Mr. 
Addington and I-ord Hawkesbury among the 
guests, as likewise Lord Holland, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Whitebread, and others of the leading members 
of opposition. It is an object of the highest 
patriotism to protect the fine arts, without the 
cultivation of which, all the boasted manufactures 
of England would speedily decline ; and the Mi- 
nister cannot render a more useful service to his 
country, than to repair the criminal neglect of his 
predecessor* 


We can only for this day give a coup de'ail of 
the Exhibition. The first impression on the eye 
is extremely fascinating, by the harmony which 
reigns in the disposition of the pictures, and the 
judicious contrast of the colours throughout. In 
this respect the Council have merit ; and we are 
happy to say that the first effect of the display 
is not diminished by a nearer and more critical 
inspection. It has the usual mercantile character 
of our school by abounding in portraits ; but it is 
with infinite pleasure that we observe a spirit of 
improvement the most promising, and particu- 
larly among the younger artists. The tone of co- 
lour is chaster, the principles of drawing seem to 
be better understood, and there is less of that tau- 
dry glare and fluttering theatrical manner which 
used to disgust the eye of taste. 

Mr. Lawrence stands eminently at the head of 
the portrait painters in this exhibition. His Lady 
Templetown is a most beautiful picture ; Mr. Er- 
skine, Earl Cowper, Lady Exeter, the Princess of 
Wales, Lady Cunningham, &c. are also elegant 
specimens of his art, and are in a tone of more 
chaste and sober purity than heretofore. 

Mr. Opie stands alone at the head of the His- 
tory Painting. It is greatly to the credit of this 
distinguished Academician that his love for the 
Arts supersedes his selfish attention to practice ; 
and that with the grandest power of giving identi- 
ty and character to portrait, he aspires to the gran- 
der powers of painting, and makes his canvass the 
source of moral emotion and of classical taste. In 
this exhibition he has a variety of most interesting 
subjects. It is difficult to say, from a transient 
view, which of his productions is entitled to the 
palm of excellence. His Rigpah watching by the 
bodies of Saul’s Sons ; or the discovery of the 
clandestine correspondence, which we think his 
best piece, but it is possible that the amateurs may 
discover in his other works beauties at least equal 
to these. They will certainly discover that if he 
chose to give his mind and powers to portrait, that 
he could not merely animate the face by the mo6t 
perfect delineation of the features, but endue it 
M’ith the character and soul of the original. In his 
portraits of Miss Alderson and of Miss Talbot, 
there is the graceful softness of female beauty with 
the truth and certainty of real likeness. 

Mr. Shee has a number of very fine Portraits. 
The Duke of Leinster is, in our mind, the best. 
We lament that an urtisl of such superior mind 
will not employ his powers to better purposes. 

Mr. Hoppner, we lament to say, has only one 
picture — the Portrait of a Cook Maid. We know 
not whether he designs this piece as a playful and 
harmless kind of satire ; but we are sure that eve- 
ry genuine admirer of the Arts would have been 
gratified to see him preserve his usual rank in the 
Exhibition. 

Mr. West has nothing very splendid in the 
rooms, his small works have their usual beauty. 
The Paddington Passage Boat is his best. 

Sir William Beachy has a number of Portraits, 
and among others, a portrait of the Princess Au- 
gusta under an umbrella* It is a whimsical idea 
well executed. 

Sir George Beaumont has enriched the Acade- 
my with some delightful Landscapes. If such men 
could be drawn within the vortex of a Pic A7r, it 
will be brought to rival the regular artists of t 
profession — but it is only once in a century that 
our amateur arrives even at mediocrity in an art. 

Mr. Nollekens has displayed his superior art in 
a Bust of the Duke of Bedford, of Mr. Fox, and 
in several other subjects. They are the best pro- 
ductions in the class of sculpture for the year. 

Mr. Westall has a number of drawings, and 
one or two paintings, in his usual 6tile of delicate 
and glittering art. 

Mr. Loutherbourg and Sir F. Bourgeois h;ive 
each a specimen or two oi their Landscapes j an 4 
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Mr. Daniels has some East India Scenery in his 
usual beautiful stile. 

Mr. Davis occupies the principal space in the 
Great Room with the representation of the Host- 
age Princes of Mysore, which are said to be Por- 
traits. The picture promises, from its size, more 
than it performs. The figures are too minyte to 
have character or interest. 

In Miniature Painting, Mr. Kelly is, as he con- 
stantly has been, advancing in his art to perfec- 
tion ; and Mr. Bone in Enamel has no competitor. 
Mrs. Wheatley has several most delightful speci- 
mens of her improved ability, particularly a Por- 
trait of Mr. Wheatley from memory, which 
speaks as much for the tenderness and constancy 
of her affection as the talent of her pencil. Mr. J. 
R. Smith has several Portraits of the most perfect 
identity, particularly of Mr. Fox, Lord Holland, 
Dr. Saunders, Lc. Nothing can be more strik- 
ing than their likenesses. 

Upon the whole the Exhibition will be found to 
contain more specimens of merit than have been 
seen for some years, though it also contains a 
number of pictures that ought to have been exclu- 
ded. 

THE DRAMA. 

The Tragedy of Ihe Distressed Mother which 
was performed at Drury-Lane Theatre, presented 
Mrs. Siddons in the character of Hcrmione , and 
Mr. Kemble in that of Orestes • With such pow- 
erful support, this play must maintain as high a 
rank as it is, perhaps, capable of attaining in the 
scale of dramatic performance. Love, jealousy, 
and madness, Constitute the prevailing features of 
these two charactehi, in the delineation of which 
the Author has left vast room for the taste and 
judgment of the performer. Indeed, in the re- 
presentation of madness, this is necessarily the 
case, because the look, the gesture, and the wild- 
ness, its principal ingredients, are exclusively the 
actor’s, and a few incoherent sentences are all the 
Author can possibly supply— It was in this ardu- 
ous part of the character, Mr. Kemble last night 
displayed unrivalled excellence. Nothing can be 
conceived more beautiful than the whole scene, 
from the commencement of his frenzy to his final 
exit. No words can describe the anguish, sorrow, 
and despair, so forcibly expressed in his counte- 
nance, in the long, silent pause, that succeeds the 
reproaches of Hermione , for the death of Pjrrhus , 
to which she had urged him. The progress of 
his frenzy was marked and delineated by the same 
masterly force and discrimination to its conclusion, 
when, quite exhausted by its furious workings, he 
sinks lifeless into the arms of his attendants. — The 
applause was loud and incessant through this whole 
scene, in which the actor seemed to rule and di- 
rect the feelings of the audience with resistless 
sway. There is a dignity in the countenance and 
deportment of Mrs. Siddons happily suited to the 
character of Hermione . Pride and jealousy are also 
passions peculiarly adapted to her powers. Her 
representation of this proud and jealous Princess 
Was, as has been often witnessed, a most exqui- 
site piece of acting. Her 44 Is Pyrrhus slain ? could 
not be excelled, and was only equalled by the 
44 Am I awake? where ami? Softy my soul*** 

Mrs. Powell was interesting in Andromache , and 
played the part with truth and feeling. The other 
characters were well supported. The piece was 
got up with all that attention to costume and cha- 
racteristic embellishment which might be expect- 
ed, as it has been always experienced from a 
manager of such pure and classic taste as Mr. Kem- 
ble. Notwithstanding it had to contend with the 
disadvantages of the twelfth Night, it drew an ele- 
gant and numerous audience. 

Mr. Cooke performed Lear in the celebrated 
Tragedy of that name at Covent-Garden Thea- 


tre. It is a character little suited to his ta- 
lents. In the expression of strong and turbulent 
passions, he will always find his forte ; but he wants 
gentleness and softness for melting and melan- 
choly scenes. Whatever, therefore, may be his 
excellence in the ambitious and heroic Richard; 
those who have duly weighed his peculiar powers 
could not expect much from his representation of the 
broken-hearted Lear . No principle can be more 
clear, than that cruelty and ingratitude are black 
in proportion to the weakness and helplessness ol 
the object on which they are exercised. The great 
master of the human heart accordingly makes this 
good old King represent himself as a man stand- 
ingupon the last verge of life — aman “eighty years 
old and upwards.” It is from turning such a man as 
this out of doors, and "by his ungrateful children, 
too, to w bide the pelting of the pityless storm,” 
that the interest principally arises. In this iine, 
so clearly marked by the poet, Mr. Cooke shewed 
a total want of discrimination. His step was al- 
most uniformly firm, and his whole deportment too 
vigorous for his years. The heart, therefore, could 
not feel that pity which the sight of a deserving 
object, physically unable to contend with unmeri- 
ted hardships, never fails to produce. His enunci- 
ation also, which was clear and strong, had none 
of the tremulousness of feeble old age, and his 
voice seldom succeeded in the modulation of tones 
sufficiently plaintive and delicate to express the 
agonies of a broken heart. The scene where he 
imprecates a curse upon the unuutiful Goner il was 
given with energy, but without that anguish which 
must wring a parent’s bosom in such a situation. 
The mad scene with Edgar was also a very imper- 
fect piece of acting, and few of the beautiful pas- 
sages with which the piece abounds, received that 
exqusite colouring and embellishment with which 
Mr. Kemble in the same character calls down such 
plaudits in the other house. Mr. Cooke having 
so evidently placed himself in the way of compa- 
rison, this allusion cannot be deemed invidious. — 
This new essay should, however, make him slow 
to venture beyond his depth, and justifies our ap- 
prehension that he does not possess an elasticity of 
mind, a pliancy of powers, to enable him to pursue 
his rival through all the variety of his characters 
with the same success that he encounters him on 
Bosworth field. 

Mr. H. Siddons was an excellent Edgar ; his 
mad scenes displayed much chaste and natural ac- 
ting, and several passages were marked with beau- 
ties peculiarly his own. His representation of 
the character would be still more interesting, were 
he to infuse into his manner more fondness for his 
mistress, Cordelia y and his unfortunate father, the 
Earl of Gloucester . Miss Murray, whose excellence 
in characters of simple pathos is so well known, 
was a most interesting portrait of Cordelia . She 
played the part with great delicacy and feeling, 
sweetness, and simplicity. 

Mr. Hull, in Glo*ster y was natural and impres- 
sive; and Mr. Waddy, though a little coarse as 
Earl of Kent , was a good picture of blunt honesty 
in his humble disguise as Caius. The other cha- 
racters did not possess much merit, or deserve much 
notice. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 

FROM THK TOY-SHOP OF 
MESSRS. VERBAL AND TROCHEE. 

During the civil commotions, incident to revo- 
lutions in any country, literary pursuits are most- 
ly suspended and the progress of the Arts and 
Sciences interrupted. In Francey we know, this 
has not so generally been the case, for she has had 
her Institute , and her learned men in most depart- 
ments of Literature ; but we fear their influence 
has been directed more to the propagation their 


modern vain philosophy and deistical romance, 
Ilian to the cultivation of sound principles and 
solid learning. 

The return of peace, though it has given Bona- 
parte a streteh of power hut little favourable to 
“ suffering humanity and the liberty of Europe, 
seems also to have given an excitement to im- 
provement, and a more favourable aspect to Litera- 
ture. When we see the conductors of the press 
turning their attention from those bewitching nov- 
els and romances, which arc calculated only lo heat 
the imagination and poison the fancy, without 
mending the heart or enlightening the understand- 
ing — to the publication and distribution of the 
ancient Classics, and the productions of the distin- 
guished English authors, we consider it as the 
surest evidence of the revival of true taste and just 
sentiments. 

In Paris Didot has made considerable improve- 
ment, in adopting Stereotype Printing, (or priot- 
ingon immoveable types,) by which he is enabled 
to sell neat editions of the Ltain Classics u'.d Eng- 
lish authors, at the very low price of seven pence 
half-penny per copy. Among the former we are 
happy to notice an edition of Virgil, Horace, Sal- 
lust, Ovid, &c. and among the latter, Sterne's 
Sentimental Journey, Lady Montague’s Letters, 
and Goldsmith’s Vicar ef Wakefield.* 

A periodical work is published monthly, at Pa- 
ris, intitled Bibiiotheque Francoise . It is edited by 
M. Pougens, of distinguished merit as a man of 
letters. 44 The work embraces original produc- 
tions and a literary review; is devoted to science, 
letters, and arts, and to the support of sound mor- 
als, and receives the approbation of men of every 
political description, both in Germany and Eng- 
land, as well as in France.” Associated with M. 
Pougens, we find the names of more Ilian thirty 
persons of eminent literary abilities, to a certain 
number of whom is Plotted their appropriate de- 
partment. In the department for Literature, Po- 
etry, Drama, See. we with the greatest pleasure 
recognize the name of Miss Helen Maria Wil- 
liams. 

From the respectability of late publications, and 
the known talents of many, who have espoused the 
cause of Learning, we think we have ground to an- 
ticipate moral and literary acquisitions honorary 
to France ; and although the political horizon seems 
beclouded with portents of absolute despotism, 
yet there is a gleam of hope, that the inhabitants 
of the fairest country in Europe, which has so long 
been deluged with torrents of vice, immorality, 
and dissipation, will be, in some measure, restored 
to the rectitude of principle, and the better observ- 
ance and exercise of moral, social, and relative 
duties v. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

George Colman, jun. who has already amused 
the laughing world in his 44 Night gown and SQP 
persy* intends adding to his old stock of 
new work, to be intitled 44 Broad Grins.** 

A new periodical paper is publishing in London 
entitled 44 Pic Nic.” 

Another Translation of that fascinating w p it , 
the Arabian Nights, has been made by the Rev. 
E. Foster. They are in five volumes, Royal Octa- 
vo, embellished with twenty-four high finished 
engravings in the Line manner, from pictures, 
painted on purpose, by Robert Smirke, R. A. * As 
a specimen of the luxury of Literature in London, 
several copies of this work are printed in quarto, 
on the finest vellum paper and letterpress in Bul- 
mer’s best manner, with proofs of the Plates on 
French paper. Price ten guineas in boards ! 

• Bv a late article, we are sorry to hear that the extent 
of Didot’s undertuk ng is beyond the exertions of an indU 
vichuil ; atld will, at last, fail, unless patronized by ^ 
Government, or some beneficent Maecenas. 
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The Right Rev. Beilby Porteus, Bishop of Lon- 
don, has published in two Octavo volumes, Lec- 
tures on the Gospel of 6t. Matthew— The Edge- 
worthsTlibernian authors, have published a whim- 
sical essay on Irish Bulls, which is said to be a 
performance of merit,' and humour ; and 44 Juliet- 
ta, or the Triumph of Mental Acquirements over 
personal defects,” will be read with complacency, 
by those to whom nature has denied a fair exterior, 
but more nobly endowed with the rich furniture 
of the soul. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

The intense application of a First Consul may be 
usefully and gloriously imitated, by those who pre- 
fer Fame to Health, and who do not 

Propter vitam, vivendi perdere causes. Juv. 

The following particulars of the First Consul’s 
private life, are extracted from a new work of Mey- 
er's : — “ Buonaparte's day is made of 14 hours 
of almost uninterrupted labour. He gives very lit- 
tle time to sleep and recreation. His meals are 
abstemious and quickly finished ; but he drinks a 
great deal of strong coffee, especially during his 
nightly labours. 44 This mode of living” said his 
Physician lately to him, 44 must ruin your health. 
You cannot long hold out under it.” 44 How long 
do you think,” said Buonaparte. 44 Perhaps three 
years or so.” 44 Well,” replied the Consul, 44 that 
is quite long enough for me.” A walk in the Park, 
or half an hour at tennis, is his daily recreation. 
His natural bias leads him to avoid the crowd. 
His conversations, which do not turn on the 
great affairs of Europe and France, are extremely 
short. Of those trusted persons, known by the 
name of Favourites, heJias none. He never once 
allows the least appearance of influence to be ex- 
ercised over him. In company, he is silent and 
retired within himself. In the private circle of his 
own family, he is placid and agreeable, and never 
appears morose or insolent to his domestics. His 
behaviour to his wife is that of a Citizen, and by 
no means of a Parisian. Many Tradesmen in 
Paris call their wives Madam and^yaw. Bonaparte 
thou's* his, and never calls her but by her Christian 
name, Josfphine i She calls him General , and 
usually thou, (tu.) Speaking of him, she says, my 
husband , or the General ; but rarely the Consul .” * 

The First Consul of France is about to restore 
the Royal Band of Music. He has his court, his 
Nobility, his Parliaments (under a slight variation 
of name, like his own authority,) his Cardinal Le- 
gate, and his Bishops. lie steins to want nothing 
of the ancient Royal establishment, but the Con- 
fessor, which it must be owned would be a most 
Interesting and important post in his Republic. 

’The London Morning Post publishes and sells 
daiij about three thousand papers . It is doubted 
whether any American Gazette has such a circu- 
lation— But Duane vaunts of 4000 1 

Denniston and Cheetham, Editors of the New- 
York Citizen, a republican paper, and yet furiously 
opposed to the interests of the Vice-President, whe- 
:her bis intents 44 be wicked or charitable,” aver 
.Hat “ to his closet friends the deportment of Col. 
Hurr is bland ; to the community at large, sour and 
forbidding.” W e know not whether the distinction, 
ooade by these simpP Editors, between the private 
ind public courtesy of the Vice-President be just. 
»V e suppose it is not, for it should seem that the 
i viiity of the cunning Colonel, like that of Dry- 
icn’s Absalom, 

On both tide* bowing;, popularly low, 

s of so general a direction that each bystander 
night exclaim 

* Ihu, in french, is ailcctionate. 


Perhaps when he smil’d upon all 
I have thought that he unit'd upon me. 

yet if this fancy of ours be incorrect, and we mis- 
take the character of the Vice-President, then the 
very objection, made by the learned Denniston and 
Cheetham is highly in his favour. Shakespeare 
describes a personage, who at least was as ambiti- 
ous as Col. Burr ; and, in language not less bland , 
thanrthat of n. and c. 

Lofty and tour to those who lov’d him not, 

But to those men whofow^Athim tweet as summer. 

The writer of this article would think better of Col. 
Burr, if the above charge be strictly true, and if it 
be hi > habit to treat the mob with austerity, it is 
the habit of a contemplative, and a dignified man. 

The following Walpole sarcasm is a cutting re- 
proof of the wearisome stile of the Attorney Gene- 
I ral of tiie United States, whose Christian name is 
Levi, and who writes, in a manner somewhat lengthy 
and lengthsomc, “ A witty correspondent observes 
that, on running over the ponderous columns of the 
Fanner’s leaden No. Eleven, he could not refrain 
from stopping short before he had half perused it, 
and throwing it on the table, spontaneously repeat- 
ed aline of Drydcn’s Absalom and Achitophel, 

“ Levi, thou art a load, I*U lay thee down.” 

* The following parallel between two famous sons 
of Mars is in the best manner of Plutarch. We 
copy it, with our commendation, from a morning 
paper. 44 Buonaparte and Moreau are the two Mi- 
litary Colossi of the day. Such is the transcendence 
of their achievements and the splendour of their 
names, that they admit not of a comparison with 
any other living characters. Even Charles of Au- 
stria, though a distinguished General, bears but a 
secondary rank in the scale of greatness. 

It is doubted by some which of the two heroes of 
France, should be esteemed pre-eminent in mili- 
tary accomplishments. — Perhaps the following re- 
marks, founded on a recollection of the conduct of 
these Generals in the field, may shed some light on 
this controverted point : 

Moreau is consummate in conducting a retreat, 
Bonaparte in never suffering such a movement to 
become necessary* To a chief who fights only to 
conquer, and never fails in the plan of a campaign, 
the science of retreat would be useless and cumber- 
some. Moreau is unequalled in the art of extricat- 
ing an army from difikuUy and danger, Bonaparte 
in that of never allowing his army to fall into either. 
Moreau can seize on opportunities as they offer, and 
is calculated to sustain the most obstinate conflict. 
Bonaparte is capable of creating opportunities and 
conducts his attack with such impetuosity, that 
victory generally declares for him before obstinacy 
can be displayed on the part of the enemy. Mo- 
reau, qualified to receive an attack with invincible 
firmness, and repel it with equal courage, posses- 
es a happy and splendid assemblage of talents for 
defending his country against invading armies, but 
looking down on the mere business of defence, it 
belongs to Bonaparte alone to conquer Italy and 
Egypt, and bring even the empire of Germany to 
his feet. In battle, Moreau resembles the cliff that 
receives, unshaken the fury of the tempest, but 
Bonaparte, the impetuous thunder-cloud, whose 
lightening nothing terrestrial can withstand. Mo- 
reau is, indeed, a great General, and a perfect 
Epitome of the Art of War; but Bonaparte, the 
Child of Genius, the pupil of Fortune — Bonaparte 
superior to the discipline of Military Schools, is 
formed by nature fora Conqueror. 

The annual election for state officers was lately 
held in Vermont. The Editor of the Windsor 
Gazette, in stating the rotes of that place, to 
have been given greatly in favour of trie democra- 
tic candidates, observes 44 In publishing this ! 
important transaction, we are led to a deep con- 


templation on the insufficiency of truth and mo- 
deration, to predominate over delusion and party 
zeal ; and the uncertainly of all calculations, foun- 
ded on the supposed discernment of 44 The People 
whose choice of a magistrate is almost always bad 
except in cases of imminent danger . In republics 
approaching so near a complete democracy, as 
that of ours, it usually happens, that in a state of 
national tranquillity , the wise are obliged to submit 
to be counselled by fools, who with vanity and 
presumption enough to give momentum to innate 
cunning and intrigue, lead 44 The People ” whither 
they please, while the honest, the upright and 
the wise disdain to adopt the 44 necessary arts,” 
and retire, with sorrow and disgust, from so dis- 
honourable a contest.” 

An Irish footman having carried a basket of game 
from his master to a friend, waited a considerable 
time for his customary fee, but finding no present 
appear, scratched his head and said, 44 Sir, if my 
master should say, Paddy, what did the gentleman 
give you? what would your honour have me to tell 
him?” 

The wags of Paris say that the ladies there 
show every part of their person but their face, 
while those beauties that used to be covered are 
displayed, the face is hid by a thick veil. We 
suppose that these elegantes show so much that they 
are ashamed to show their faces. 

An honest and dignified writer has a just and in- 
dignant passage in one of his works, which we can- 
not sufficiently admire. 44 The Mob is a monster 
I never could abide, either in its head, tail, midriff, 
or members. I detest the whole of it as a mass of 
ignorance, presumption, malice and brutality ; and 
in this term of reprobation I include all who affect 
its manners or court its society.” 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The 44 retiring modesty” of B. is amiable and 
interesting. Dr. Young, somewhere, extolling one 
of his diffident friends, says, in his wonted epjgra- 
matic way, 

Ton decline the mistress I pursue. 

Others aie’for.d of Fame, but Fame of you. 

and B. like the pheasant, beautifully described by 
Cgwper : 

Christian-like, retreats, with modest mien, 

To the close copse or far-sequtster’d green, 

And shines without desir ing to he seen. 

Our 44 Boston subscribers” are respectfully noti- 
fied, that the procrastination of their papers is at- 
tributable to the recent calamity in this city. No 
one shall be ultimately deprived of the Port Folio; 
and it should be remembered by those, who exact 
the receipt of it on a certain day, that as it is not a 
tuivspaper , but is composed of materials not essen- 
tially fugitive, it is of trivial moment at what time 
it may be perused. The political events of the fly- 
ing hour must be instantly contemplated, or they 
fade in the distance ; but miscellaneous papers may 
be read to day or to-morrow. 

We thank 44 Ferdinando” for his obliging offer 
of a translation of RamtTs narrative of his deport- 
ation to Cayenne. But we have already received 
the London copy. It is. indeed, 4i no tale told by 
an ideot,” but an unvarnished story of that species 
of tyranny, which surpasses in atrocity every exer- 
cise of despotic power urged by Tiberius, or de- 
scribed by Tacitus. We wish it to be distinctly 
heard, when we say that our allusion is to the ca- 
priciously cruel TYRANNY OF A REPUBLIC. 

We are happy in recognizing, once more, the 
hand of Asmodco* 

The gentleman who has sent us the Scottish 
rhymes, 4 * on S ntac tap ,” is thanked for a very 
curious article, which we have not neglected. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. | 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

Norfolk, October 6, 1803. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

The following translation of the French song in your 
35ih Port Folio may probably not be considered as too 
paraphrastic.— I know not whether it will be a recommen- 
dation its being attempted in the present uncommon 
measure, without the claim of being doctue utriutque 
linguae. If you approve of this, you may give it a place in 
your next. j. d. 

Young damsels, improve well the favourite season, 

When youth and gay spirits you have in full store ; 
If Love’s not illum'd by a spark, dropt from reason, 

You can't gather grapes when the vintage is o'er. 

Should your swain but betray by a glance or con- 
fession, 

That you are the object he’ll ever adore ; 

If you let others know, and deride the impression, 

Adieu to the grapes, for the vintage is o'er. 

When Love, by his power o’er the heart of your 
lover, 

When as timid he wishes his vows forth to pour; 
You must seize the soft moment your love to dis- 
cover, 

Or else look for grapes when the vintage is o’er. 

43ut be coy, ye young handmaids, when those in 
high station, 

Do pour forth their love, and your pity implore ; 
If you guide not your hearts by the rein of discre- 
tion, 

You may look for the grapes when the vim age 
is o'er. 

Distrust too, those triflers, who flutter around you, 

W ho want most your cash....or who wish nothing 
more ; 

If they find this to fail, they'd no longer attend 
you, 

But let you seek grapes when the vintage is o’er. 

*Ye widows, when lovers are soft and submissive, 

You may doubt which they want most....yourself 
or your store ; 

As soon as they're masters, you may be quite 
passive, 

They'll let you seek gripes, when the vintage is 
o'er. 


SELECTED POETRY. 

(.1^1 following verses of the Scots poet, Hamilton, whose 
life you gave us in the first volume of the Port Folio, 
seem to exhibit an elegant sprightliness, in easy and 
harmonious language and numbers. The works of this 
amiable writer are not sufficiently known. It belongs to 
literary miscellanies like yours to rescue such from 
obscurity. The Spectator of an Addison gave life, as it 
were, to the languishing existence of the Paradise Lost ; 
Ind the Lounger of a Me Kenzie first introduced to the 
regard of the learned and the liberal the poems of Robert 
. The “ Contemplation* of Hamilton alone would 
entitle him to rank with those who have drank largely at 
the Gastalian fountain. He seems to have cultivated the 
acquaintance of the muses generally, but Erato and 
Polyhymnia were his favourites. 

J. ».] 

The following is selected not so much for its comparative 
excellence as for its brevity. 

TO A YOUNG LADY, ON HER TAKING ILL SOMETHING 
HE HAD SAID. 

Why hangs that cloud upon thy brow ? 

That beautious heaven erewliile serene ? 

Whence do these storms and tempests flow, 

Or what this gust of sorrow mean ? 

And must then mankind lose that light 
Which in thiue eyes was wont to shine, 

And lie obscur'd in endless night, 

Foe each poor silly speech of mine ? 


Dear girl !.—how could I wrong thy name ? 

Thy form so fair and faultless stands, 

That should ill tongues abuse thy fame , 

Thy beauty would make large amends: 

Or if I durst profanely try 

Thy beauty's pow’rful charms t* upbraid. 

Thy virtue well might give the lie, 

Nor call thy beauty to its aid. 

For Venus , ev’ry-heart t'insnare, 

With all her charms hath deck'd thy face, 

And Pallas , with unusual care, 

Bids Wisdom brighten ev'ry grace. 

Who can the double pain endure? 

Or who must not resign the field 

To thee, celestial maid secure 

With Cupid's bow and Pallas’ shield 

If then to thee such pow'r is given, 

Let not the wretch in torments live, 

But smile and learn to copy Heaven, 

Since we must sin ere it forgive 
Yet pitying Heav'n not only does 
Forgive th' offender and th' offence, 

But ev’n itself, appeas'd, bestows, 

As the reward of penitence. 

[The following verses to the memory of the lamented p oet 
Cunningham, by his friend and brother poet Ferguson, 
are probably not much known. They seem to be an 
happy imitation of the pathos, as well as of the melodious 
anapeste of his friend and their archetype Shenstone. 

s. »•] 

Ye mournful meanders and groves, 

Delight of the muse and her song ! 

Ye grottos and dropping alcoves, 

No strangers to Corydon's tongue ! 

Let each Sylvan and Dryad declare. 

His themes and his music how dear ; 

Their plaints and their dirges prepare. 
Attendant on Corydon's bier.' 

The echo that join'd in the lay, 

So amorous, sprightly, and free, 

Shall send forth the sounds of dismay, 

And sigh with sad pity for thee. 

His flocks now may wander and bleat, 

To hills tell the tale of their woe ; 

The woodlands the tale shall repeat, 

And the waters shall mournfully flow. 

For these were the haunts of his love, 

The sacred retreats of his ease, 

Where favourite Fancy would rove, 

As wanton as light as the breeze. 

Her zone will discolour’d appear, 

With fanciful ringlets unbound, 

A face pale and languid she’ll wear, 

A heart fraught with sorrow profound. 

To him ev’ry passion was known 
That throbb'd in the breast with desire ; 

Each gentle affection was shewn 
In the soft-sighing songs of his lyre. 

Like the carolling thrush on the spray, 

In music soft warbling and wild, 

To love was devoted each lay. 

In accents pathetic and mild. 

To many a fanciful spring, 

His lyre was melodiously strung, 

While Fairies and Fawns, in a ring, 

Have applauded the swain as he sung. 

To the cheerful he usher'd his smiles, 

To the woeful his sigh and his it .irs ; 

A condoler with Want ami her toils, 

When the voice of Oppression was near. 


Tho’ titles and wealth were his du$, 

And fortune denied the reward ; 

Yet truth and sincerity knew, 

What the goddess would never regard* 

Now adieu to the songs of the swain. 

Let peace still attend on his shade ; 

And his pipe that is dumb to his strai^ 

In the grave be with Corydon laid. 

MARINE SONG. 

Writttn for tho Anniversary of the Liverpool (EngUod) 
Marine Society. 

PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 1799. 

What is life but an ocean, precarious as those 
Which surround this terraqueous ball ? 

What is man but a bark, often laden with wo e£ 
What is death but the harbour of all ? 

On our passage to-day may be mild and serene; 

And our loftiest canvass be shewn, 

While to-morrow fierce tempests may blacken tht 
scene, 

And our mast9 by the board may be gone. 

On life’s rosy morn, with a prosperous breeze, 

We all our light sails may display, 

With a cloudless horizon may sweep at our ease* 
And of sorrow ne’er feel the salt spray : 

But ’ere we have reach'd our meridian, the gale 
From the point of ill fortune may blow, 

And the sun of our being, all cheerless and pale, 
May set in the wild waves of woe. 

Experience, when bound o'er the turbulent waves, 
Remembers that ills may arise, 

And with sedulous care, 'ere the danger he braves 
Hia bark with spare tackle supplies : 

So you on life's ocean, with provident minds, 
Have here a spare anchor secur’d, 

With which, in despite of adversity's winds, 

The helpless will one day be moor'd. 

When the strong arm of winter uplifts the hlue 
main, 

And snow-storms and ship wrecks abound. 
When hollow cheek'd famine inflicts the fell pain, 
And the swamp flings destruction around. 

When the folly of rulers embroils human kind, 

Aud myriads are robb'd of their breath, 

This wise institution may come o’er the mind. 

And may soften the pillow of death. 

The poor widow’d mourner, the sweet prattling 
throng, 

And the veteran, whose powers are no more. 
Shall here find an arm to defend them from wrong, 
Andtochacc meager want from their doors 
This is tempering the wind to the lamb newly shom^ 
This is following the ant’s prudent ways ; 

And, O blest Institution i the child yet unborn. 

With rapture shall lisp forth thy praise. ' , 

EPIGRAM. ’ 

FROM THK FRENCH* 

« Let the loud thunder roll along the skies* 

M Clad in my virtue I the storm despise.” 
a Indeed," cries Peter, M how your lot 1 bton% 

“ To be so sheltered in so thin a dress.” 
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FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

CONTINUATION OF PART THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

In Continuation— Experiments to cultivate the vine— 
Mr • Legoud— Attempts to make silk • 

In the district of Lancaster, if a person farms 
out bis plantation, he eannot get three per cent, 
upon his capital, and finds it besides very perplex- 
ing, bow to compel the farmer to make payment. 
The landsare commonly farmed out for half of their 
fm*kice. 

With all this, the countryman is not so thriving, 
as witti the same advantages he would be in Ger- 
many, nor even, as in many places, he is already 
with inferior advantages. In the marsh lands along 
the Elbe, in some *parts of the province of Magdc- 
,burg, in the lew-lands inhabited by Mennonists along 
•the Vistula, the country farmer appears to live in 
greater abundance, and to enjoy many more com- 
forts, than in the richest parts of North America ; 
that is, in the county of Lancaster, which is with- 
out comparison the richest. Let it be considered, 
that Independent of other great advantages, such 
its the non-existence of feudality and the like, that 
* the American farmer lives in a country which 
maintains no army. — Now, let the armies in Geiv 
mAny, which make the greatest part of the taxes 
necessary, be disbanded ; let the German farmer 
be made as free as the American ; and you will 
see in a few years whether the latter can compare 
. with the former in prosperity. 

If the Atlantic part of North America, cannot, 
in respect to fertility bear a comparison with Ger- 
many, taking both countries upon an average, and 
; supposing all circumstances on both sides equal, 
how then would the comparison stand with Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece ? — Wangenheim has likewise 
- observed, that as much is raised upon a sma sur- 
face In Germany, as upon a larger one in the Unit- 
ed States of America — The fruit is in general 
bad ; this however, is owing to the neglect of this 
pfeasingpart of rural cultivation. There are peaches 
in great abundance, which when grafted, are 
of a very good quality — There are scarcely any 
plumbs or peart, and what there are of them, are 
bad. Apples are the best fruit, and in greatest 
plenty — They are for the most part sweet, and 
some of the sorts are truly excellent. Scarcely 
a ny body has grapes, although they succeed well, 
and come to full maturity. The wild, native grape, 
is easily improved by transplantation, resists the 
Frost, and bears fruit in extraordinary abundance. 
As wild grapes are foqnd at the northward, even 
in Canada, they ought to be transplanted to the 
north? of Europe, where European grapes will no 
lonjger ripen, and they would be found to answer 
perhaps for making wine. Is not this wild grape 
l proof, that North America was once cultivated, 
tncl that it has by some revolution, lost its inhabi- 
ants f Many of these wild grapes have a very good 
astc ; those which I had occasion to eat, hud too 
trong a taste of musk. Perhaps the cultivation of 


the vine, might succeed in this country, at least, no 
better use could be made of many arid hills in it: 
but no body undertakes it— A certain French gen- 
tleman, formerly a lawyer in Normandy, Mr. Le- 
gaud, has a Vineyard, situated on the Schuylkill, 
at Spring-Mill, 13 English milesirom Philadelphia. 
It exposes him much to the chicaneries of his 
neighbours, who, as the Norman lawyer says, are 
much addicted to law suits. — Their language al- 
ways is, that vineyards cannot succeed in their 
country. But they only do it from envy, because 
they cannot bear to see a foreigner more industri- 
ous than themselves ; for Mr. Legaud says, that 
in the year 1791 he raised very good samples of 
wine. One sort was a white wine, which he com 
pared to the “ Vin de Grave,'* and to Moselle wine ; 
another sort was equal to the best Medoc. Wine 
from. the Cape grape, which he has likewise in his 
vineyard was excellent. He has besides the Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy grapes, and others ; but he says 
that none of them seem to suit the climate, so well 
as those of the Cape. He now and then sells vine 
twigs especially to go to Kentucky. The govern- 
ment gives him no support. He has already been 
obliged to sell the plantation, and the vineyard is 
all that he has left. He could give me no wine to 
taste ; but he gave me some brandy which he had 
distilled from his wine, and which was very good. 
There are other examples of successful attempts 
in Pennsylvania to raise wine. In North Carolina, 
a wealthy planter has begun to cultivate the vine 
upon a large 9cale ; and has succeeded not only in 
the French, but likewise in the Italian method ; that 
is, in making the vines twine themselves round 
trees, and form garlands from one tree to an- 
other — He lives in Warren County. 

Attempts have been made in Connecticut to make 
silk, which succeeded so well, that they ought to 
have been followed up, by others ; hut no soul 
thinks of it. Mr. Livingston in New-York, pro- 
posed to plant live hedges of Mulberry, and to put 
silk worms upon the leaves, under the open sky, 
instead of feeding them within doors ; he says 
they woulu thus be subject to fewer diseases. The 
Americomanes will here make the objection, that 
it is yet too early to expect such things in Ameri- 
ca. But it is not too early for them to raise wheat 
or indian corn, and indian corn requires as much 
labour, in hoeing as the vine. The labour, in silk 
making, may be performed by women and chil- 
dren. It is too early in an infant nation, to dis- 
play so much luxury ; evil habits, and immorali- 
ty have been introduced much too early. It is in 
like manner too early to encourage, above all 
things, navigation and foreign commerce ; but all 
the branches of Agriculture, that is, the raising of 
all kinds of natural productions, are at all times 
the fittest means of giving to a nation the vigour of 
blooming manhood. 

(To be Continued, ) 

DIALOGUE II. 

OJf PAINTING AS A Fh MALE ACCOMPLISHMENT* 
FOR THE PORTFOLIO 

L. What a scene is there ? Are you notin rap- 
tures with it ? You shall not be a friend of mine, if 


you do not see more charms in a scene like this, 
than in any spell which music can create. 

R. I must be pleased, if that be the condition, 
and yet, if I were not seated just here, if my plea- 
sure were not heightened by sympathy with yours, 
and by contrast with the noise, sultryness, and 
tiresome monotony of the city I have lately left, 
I am afraid my sensations would rtot rise to trans- 
port. 

L. Insensible creature that thou art ! Flow shall 
I make thee, a votarist of colours ; as much ena- 
moured of the pencil as thou pretendest to be of 
the chords ? 

R. It is easily done. Only make your good opi- 
nion depend upon my taste, and I will instantly 
set about acquiring and improving it. 

L. That I cannot do. Your application to paint- 
ing, such as would make you a proficient, would 
be far from strengthening your claim to my 
esteem. 

R. Indeed ! How comes it then that you your- 
self are so good an artist. 

L. It was, in a very small part, the consequence 
of inclination. 1 believe nature designed me, if 
any design she had, to he a painter. Of all my 
senses, I exercised none with so much delight and 
perseverence as my sight. Impressions, made 
through this medium, were stronger, more distinct, 
more durable, than any other tribe of impressions. 

I found it easier to retain in my fancy, and to des- 
cribe in words, the features of a face or landscape, 
once carefully examined, than any person whose 
powers, in that respect, I have had an opportunity 
of knowing. 

I had, likewise, a wonderful dexterity in giving 
a moral significance to lines and shades, especial- 
ly in faces. Every one’s character was settled 
with me, when once his face was surveyed. I was 
led, at the beginning, you may readily imagine, 
into strange mistakes; but the detection of these 
did not dishearten me. They merely occasioned 
a change in the principles on which I judged of 
characters. 

With all these faculties and habits, it was easy 
to have made me an enthusiast in painting, at a very 
early age, but this did not happen. While living 
with my father, I saw nothing to awaken or direct 
my wishes in this respect, except now and then, 
a few prints of indifferent merit in the houses of 
my friends, and these l looked upon, for the most 
part, with unconcern. 

The materials of the painter, colours, pencils, 
and the like, the instructions of an artist, time and 
tables were all neccessary ; and none of these did 
I enjoy. My father’s parsimony, no less than his 
notions of what was proper and becoming the* fe- 
male character, denied me all these means ; and, to 
say the truth, I scarcely regretted the want of them. 
My pleasure lay in marking and analizing the forms 
of nature, or in dep cting imaginary scenes in 
which these forms, without the pencil's aid, were 
newly combined and arranged. 

I ani inclined to believe, that if these advantages 
had been possessed, I should not have employed 
thorn. I was too volatile, too covetous of pleasure, 
and of time, to lose so much of it in the mixing 
and laying qi\ 0 t colours; in copying the works of 
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others ; and providing’ for future excellence, by la- 
borious attention to ludimcnts and sketches. 

The Hiccory, seen from my summer-house* ro- 
bed in verdure and luxuriance, was too beautiful, 
too deserving contemplation, to be imperfectly 
pourtrayed on paper or canvas* I could not have 
reconciled my impatient spirit to the drudgery, and 
did not then see, what I have since discovered, 
That the purpose of copying, directs, disciplines, 
gives accuracy and vigour to attention and fancy, 
that objects can scarcely be said to have been seen 
that have not been examined with a view to imita- 
tion. 

Having lost my father, and returned to my 
Aunt Hollis’s in England, I had new incitements 
and new opportunities to make myself a painter. 

I soon became sensible of my precarious und de- 
pendant condition ; on how many slight and casu- 
al events, my mere subsistence depended. My 
Aunt was not without her virtues. I was, in many 
ways serviceable to her happiness, ways, indeed, 
of which she, herself, was unconscious, and which 
her pride would not permit her to acknowledge. 
This belief enabled me cheerfully to bear numerous 
inconveniencies, but it was by no means, improba- 
ble that events would take place, marriage, change 
of residence pr temper, which would make it im- 
possible for me, longer to live with her, and in that 
case my subsistence must be gained by my own 
exertions. 

I wanted to discover some profession, to which 
as a female, young, single, unproperticd> I might 
betake myself. This was a subject of much reflec- 
tion. I examined the whole catalogue of trades, and 
weighed with much care, their respective claims 
to my choice. You will smile at my presumption, 
when I tell you the profession, for which, for some 
time, I thought myself best qualified, but the dread 
of your smile, shall not make me conceal it : espe- 
cially as I never carried my design into effect. 

I had an active fancy. I had ever been a close 
observer of faces and manners. I was never satis- 
fied with viewing things, exactly as they rose be- 
fore me. I was apt to imagine, in their order* 
some change, and to ask what consequences would 
ensue if things were so and so , instead of being us 
they were. 1 found little in my real situation, to 
gratify or exercise my feelings. My ordinary 
companions were trite and vulgar characters, with 
whom I was incapable of sympathy ; yet these I 
loved, if I may so say, to explore^ to examine j 
their modes of thinking and acting, and to con- 
jecture in what different shapes they would have 
appeared, had they been placed in different circum- 
stances. 

I hud also, an ease in writing, in putting my 
thoughts into words, in describing characters and 
incidents and objects that few of my age possessed. 

1 knew that the world is pleased with tales of fic- 
tion ; that this manufacture was considerably popu- 
lar ; that a price was set upon it, proportioned not 
merely to quantity and numbers, but tQ the geni- 
us and dexterity displayed by the artist. Why, 
thought 1, may I not pursue the footsteps of so 
many of my sex, from Madamoiselle Geudire, 
down to Mrs. Bennet, and endeavour to live upon 
the profits of my story telling pen. The tools of 
this art are cheap. The time employed in finish- 
ing a piece of work and the perfection of the work- 
manship, will much depend upon myself. I am 
foiut of quiet and seclusion. I wish not to be mo- 
lested by the selfishness, the superintendance, the 
tyranny of masters and employers. I wish to blend 
profit and pleasure, and health and purity of consci- 
ence. 1 wish to benefit others, by the meansof profit- 
ing myself. I wish for intellectual and moral occupa- 
■ tion. Can any calling be more favourable to all 
these ends than the writing of itomances. 

I had always used myself, from a very early age, 
in setting down my thoughts and adventures, 
daily, upon paper* This was a kind of religious 


duty, the omission of which, was as inexcusable 
as that of my nightly hymn. To preserve some 
record of the past, to state my employments du- 
ring the day, and my progress in useful know- 
ledge, in however few words, I conceived to be 
my duty, and this* unless in extraordinary circum- 
stances* I have never omitted. 

To this practice I ascribe my facility in writing, 
in painting imitations of the heart and recounting 
dialogues, and this, I came at length to regard as 
a kind of education, or apprenticeship to the trade 
which now appeared most deserving to be follow- 
ed. 

Full of this new scheme, I began to tutor my 
invention to settle plans and discipline my taste 
I looked about for a model, whose style and man- 
ner I might assiduously copy, and began sketches 
of different works. 

While thus busied, I became acquainted with 
Mrs. Eckstein, the widow of an attist, who came 
from Saxony, and settled with his wife in London, 
many years before my return thither. This man 
acquired decent subsistence by portrait miniature 
painting. His wife bad a genius for the same art, 
and under her husband’s instructions, became no j 
mean proficient. She employed her skill to in- | 
crease the common fund, first, by occasionally co- 
pying her busband’9 pictures, when copies were re- 
quired, and at length by painting from female ori- 
ginals. 

Gradually the business was divided between 
them, and the female faces were constantly trans- 
ferred by Eckstein to his wife. Her skiff came 
into fashion and repute, and the gains of the wife 
were little inferior to those of the husband. They 
had no offspring, and mere domestic avocations 
were unsuited to her taste. 

Though their gains were considerable, they li- 
ved without much foresight or economy. All 
they gained during the year, they spent before 
the end of it ; and hence at Eckstein’s death, his 
wife was left without any means of support but 
her profession. 

She possessed much general literature, of an in- 
dependent though improvident spirit, hac! little res- 
pect for the ordinary maxims of the world and of 
her sex, and when you had surmounted your punc- 
tilios, and reconciled yourself to a few seeming, for 
they were not real, infractions of decorum, you 
found her a valuable friend. 

Our acquaintance began after her husband’s 
death, and quickly ripened into confidence and in- 
timacy. I paid her frequent visits at her lodgings, 
was, of course, prompted to examine her arrange- 
ments and performances, and to reason on the na- 
ture of her art. 

Every thing that I saw coincided with my early 
propensities and my new schemes fo.** employment 
and subsistance. Here was an example of one 
who pursued no servile or dishonourable trade, and 
who, with a little difference of character, with 
more attention to the delicacies of her sex, with 
more neatness in her household, more economy in 
her expense, might, in a few years, acquire such 
opulence as to dispense with daily application, 
might not this example deserve to be studied and 
followed ? 

As soon as my friend discovered my thoughts, 
she expressed great eagerness to encourage and 
assist me in my undertaking ; expatiated with great 
zeal, on the advantages of her pursuit, offered me 
the use of her models, her colours and apartments* 
and even importuned me to take up my abode with 
her, and form a kind of partnership. 

To this, however, there were obstacles, rising 
partly, from certain dissonances and disparities 
between our characters and manners, and partly 
from the temper and views of my aunt, which 
were not to be surmounted. I was willing, so far, 
to profit by her offers, as to take, daily, her instruc- 
tions in the art* For nearly two years I was an 


assiduous scholar, and my zeal bcHig seconded by 
inclination and by inteicst, I made no despicable 
progress. 

R. Did you confine yourself merely to the 
face. 

L. Chiefly to the face. I sought for, and labour* 
ed after excellence in no other branch of the art. 
No object, in the circle of nature, more merits to 
be looked upon and studied than the human coun- 
tenance, and never is there any danger of exhaust- 
ing its varieties. My observation was thus render- 
ed acute, vivid and limited to one class of objects, 
and my source of pleasure was augmented in a de- 
gree surprising to myself. 

R. Had you ever any need of lucratively apply- 
ing your skill. 

L. Never. Fortunately, I have passed my life, 
hitherto, without the necessity, of purchasing my 
food with my labour. 

R. What use then have you made of your skill? 

L. Chiefly for my own gratification, and brtfot 
of my friend. I was lately counting up the faces 
real and imaginary, which I had sketched, during 
three years, and dividing them into classes. What, 
think you, was the number ? 

R. 1 should be glad to know. 

L. The number is three hundred and fourteen, 
-which, on an average, is hardly less than one in 
three days, but, in truth, 1 applied myself to paint- 
ing with much regularity. Some portion of almost 
every day I bestowed upon it. 

(To be continued . ) 


LEVITY. 

[It might have been imagined that the age of Amman 
was passed, and that even a French head would noc be 
giddy enough to thrust itself into a Balloon after those fra- 
gile vehicles had reeled and tumbled among all the 
clouds, to the disgrace and ridicule of the new Philoso- 
phy. But notwithstanding the vain flights of Blanchard, 
and the fatal fall of P. Rosier, it seems the Lunar pro- j 
jeet of soaring to the skies is not yet relinquished. Ose | 
Garnerin, a hair brained fellow, who cannot probably ] 
gain his bread on earth, has launched a Balloon to advaa- ! 
ture into the upper regions, and the London mob, who have 
the same asinine stupidity, and the same sheepish incftita. 
tion to throng together, as a /'enrsylvania mnb, harem 
gaping after this madcap, and have given him all the peace 
they could rake, or they could steal, to see bis flimay 9 tif- 
fany globe of inflation. In one of the ca*ly flights of this | 
modern Icarus, he was accompanied, by a Captain Sow. 1 
den, who appears to be as simple a soul, as one of our 
militia officer*. This man, after his return to thii nether 
world, published a narrative of his tour, in a stile of 
long low exaggeration, not unworthy of Gulliver him- 
self. Even the audacity of the Frenchman was abashed 
at this; and when he made bis next sally to the skies, be 
left Sowden to vapour, below stairs, and took nothing 
with him— but kis wife — and his cat. On this fast oir* 
cumstance, the London wits have founded the foliovbf 
merry epistle, which is “ droll enough/’ in thewoedsof j 
one of the elegant proverbs of the moral Franklin, M to I 
make a cat laugh.”] • 


MONSIEUR LE CHAT'S 

DESCRIPTION OF HIS AERIAL EXCURSION j 

MONSIEUR AND MADAM GARNER Ilf* ' f '" 

IN MR. GARNERIN’s BALLOON. ’ 

Mb Editor. 

With a view to anticipate the inquiries of Af 
friends, in particular, and anxious to prow Ify 
gratitude to the public, in general, for the Ihw 
interest they have shewn for my safety, I 
first moment of recovery from fatigue 
give you an account of my aerial voyage* ^BrfctSgF 
up under the care of Madame Gartierm>Ijtifry 
be said to have been nursed in the verv'boapwV 
aerostation, and to have breathed nothing bqt Im- 
pure air of oxygenated gaz from the first 
of my birth. Hearing of my 'mistress's 
ascension, and having learned, fpopi my 
late experiment, the turbulent natufei of th% 
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Jish atmosphere, I who had been a quiet spectator 
of her aerial flights in more peaceful skies, deter- 
mined on sharing the danger of her new voyage. 

My determination being made known t« Mons. 
Garnerin he immediately sat about repairing the 
balloon, lately used at Lord’s Cricket-ground, and 
a new circle was added for the purpose of adapt- 
ing it to the increased weight which it was to car- 
ry, in the persons of myself and Madame Garnerin. 
—All this business was conducted in the most 
private manner ; and my intentions were most 
carefully concealed, lest my female acquaintance, 
which is extensive, particularly among the tabbies, 
should take the alarm, and endeavour to shake 
my resolution, as happened to my friend Captain 
Sowden, at Ranelagh. Your account of the pre- 
vious business being perfectly accurate, I shall not 
trouble you with the process of inflation or any 
particulars of the preparation or scenery prior to 
the first moment of our flight. 

When every thing was ready, Mr. Astley, jun. 
handed Madame Garnerin into the boat, and I 
followed, supported by the hand of Captain Sow- 
den. I never experienced more attention and 
politeness from any man in my life. The Cap- 
tain could not but know, that I had his narrative 
particularly in my eye ; and, that if he had dealt 
in tfie marvellous, he had every thing to dread from 
a person of my sagacity, vigilance, and activity. 
With all this consciousness about him, so far from 
feeling the slightest jealousy, he appeared quite 
regardless of any consequent injury to his fame, 
TUid poured out the most earnest prayers for our 
success. So much I must say in justice to Captain 
Sowden. It was a magnanimous trait of disin- 
terestedness in a rival, well worthy of a British 
sailor. The very first moment I found myself 
buoyant, I felt disposed not to be an idle spectator, 
but to take an active part in the boat. Madame 
Garnerin, however, near whom I was seated in a 
neat wicker basket, patting me gently upon the 
head, and smiling irresistibly, said it would be of 
dangerous consequence, and requested me to sit 
still. Ever obedient to the call of beauty, I com- 
plied, and instantly began to pur a little tune, to 
prove at once the placidity of my temper, and the 
total absence of all fear and apprehension. 

We had now ascended a height of 6000 feet. — 
The balloon was almost stationary, and seemed to 
float in a perfect vacuum. Not a breath of air, 
not a murmur. All was still as a mouse around 
us.. My companions thinking this a good oppor- 
tunity to take a snack, and feeling the effect which 
exposure to the pure air generally produces upon 
my constitution, I prepared to gratify my appetite 
with a leg of cold chicken. Mr. Garnerin here 
interposing, assured me that such gross food would 
infallibly obtund my intellectual faculties, and re- 
quested me to reserve my appetite for the milky 
waj) which would afford pure and safe nourish- 
ment. I readily acquiesced, and while the rest 
were disposing of several hams, and a dozen of 
chickens, devoted myself entirely to physical ob- 
servations. Captain Sowden says, that “ When 
he got above the clouds, the earth appeared like a 
vast panorama v or map of fifty miles circumference, 
where he could not only follow the great roads with 
the eye, but even distinguish on them the ruts and 
the furrottg-hs in the fields.”— I cannot pretend to 
sajr,’ whether the Captain served in Egypt ; but, if 
this 'account be serious, he certainly laboured un- 
der ah inveterate opthalmia at the time. Its ap- 
pearance to me in every situation was quite differ- 
ent. At first, it Jooked dark, and like the convex 
side of a huge wooden bowl. As wc receded from 
it, it became brighter and brighter, so as to look, 
at our greatest elevation, like a newly scoured 
pewter platter ; and had we continued to ascend 
still higher, or as for as the earth is removed from 
Mars or Venut^ I am satilfied it would have looked 
cxactijr. eke a silver frofcJct. These appearances ] 


correspond with all astronomical calculations ; and, 
therefore, the brightness of the earth, which Cap- 
tain Sowden attributes to an increase of his visual 
strength, was nothing more than the reflection of 
the sun’s rays, which, at a given distance, would 
have shewn him the earth exactly as the moon 
appears when viewed from the world. Hovering 
over Westminster, St. Stephens Chapel appeared 
to me like a rat-trap. I could distinctly see the 
inside ; and around the Treasury Bench, it was 
strewed with cheese-parings , and candle-ends , and 
the rats assembling from all sides fighting and 
quarrelling for a mouthful. 

Not having passed over Epping Forest, I am not 
competent to make any remarks upon the gooseber- 
ry bushy and other rural objects ; but I had an 
opportunity of ascertaining the principle which 
Captain Sowden lays down, of objects being dis- 
cernible in proportion to their minuteness, for so 
he would infer, when he says that immense objects 
vanished to a speck, while he could clearly see the 
smallest ruts and hedges. 

It 19 an old saying, that u When the cat is away 
the mice will play.'* Looking then with a scrutin- 
izing eye down on Westminster, I could not per- 
ceive a single mouse stirring, although every house 
was deserted. I then exercised my olfactory nerves, 
but in vain, to catch up the effluvia of some kitch- 
en, or cook’s shop, and lastly, I attempted, with 
similar want of success, to overhear the cry of cat's 
meaty or the barking of a lap-dog. These failures 
convince me, that the senses have no such morbid 
affection as that imputed to them, and that Cap- 
tain Sowden meant it in a figurative sense, and as 
a moral lesson, when he says that the slightest flaws 
are visible, while objects on the grandest scale pass 
without notice. 


pie took in my fate, fully compensated the danger" 
and trouble. Every eye was turned from the bal- 
loon and fixed upon me, and several ladies swoon- 
ed, fearing I should full into the river. To their 
great joy, however, and my own inexpressible satis- 
faction, I landed about fifty yards inside Milliard.. 
You can have no idea of the crowds that ran from 
all sides to offer me their assistance. They rush- 
ed with so much impetuosity that they tumbled 
over one another into the ditches. Previous to my 
departure from the skies, it was thought a necessa- 
ry precaution, as I could not speak English, to tie 
a label to my neck, offering a reward of a guinea 
to any person who should conduct me in safety to 
Mrs. Garnerin, No. 55 Poland- street. I now ex- 
perienced fresh proofs of the love of the English 
people, and their attachment to my person. Thou- 
sands contended for the honour of being my guide, 
which was awarded to the landlord of the house, 
while the others were busily employed in tearing 
the parachute to pieces, with a view to prevent me 
from ever exposing myself to a similar danger. 
This I know was their motive, and that they mean 
to preserve the shreds as the most precious reliques. 
— Although scarcely scratched by the journey, I 
was too much bruised and fatigued to be able to 
return to the garden ; and, as you truly conjectur- 
ed, I felt too much fever and agitation to be able 
to give you an immediate account. I request you 
may put this letter into an English dress, and 
make my apology to the fashionable world for the 
disappointment which my absence from the gar- 
den must have necessarily produced. 

I remain, Sir, your’s, 

Le Chat. 

No, 55 Poland-street, 


I had now attained the greatest elevation ever 
reached by any of the feline race, and Monsieur 
Garnerin proposed that one of us should descend 
in the parachute : we were exactly over Milkbank, 
where the storm and tempest of the late elections 
had not reached, and all was calm, while the sky 
was rent and tom all over Maidstone and Brent- 
ford. Madame Garnerin expressed an inclination 
to make the experiment. I was musing upon the 
use to which balloons might be applied by cats in 
pursuit of the feathered race, when my mistress’s 
danger roused me from my reverie. I instantly 
claimed the honour of this hazardous mission, ob- 
serving, that I had nine Jives, and was ready to 
sacrifice one of them for so much beauty. I was j 
accordingly placed in the basket of the parachute, I 
and gave a mew as the signal that I was ready. — 
My companions cut the rope which attached the 
parachute to the balloon, and I began to descend. 

I have been used to sudden and violent falls from 
the roofs of the highest houses, but never did I 
experience so dreadful a shock. For the first 50 
yards I fell with the most astonishing velocity, but 
the parachute had now become fully expanded, 
and my descent after was gradual, but still too 
rapid for observation. 

The only thing curious that struck me in my 
descent, was the balloon, when viewed in the mid- 
dle of my way. The appearance of the two Gen- 
tlemen, and the Lady dressed, particularly about 
the head with light floating gauze, viewed through 
the netting, was peculiarly strange. The netting 
had exactly the effect of the wires of a cage, or 
such as is used in an aviary, and the persons with- 
in had the appearance of some strange animals 
confined in a large inclosure of wire^work. This 
deception of the sight was peculiarly grateful to 
an animal like me, so fond of birds, and I congra- 
tulated myself that the idea of a cage had not pre- 
sented itself when I was above, as, in such case, I 
should have probably been unable to restrain the 
propensity of my nature, and might have flown at 
my companions. The great interest which the peo- 


CEIMALKIM’S MONODY. 

Cats who frail nymphs in gay assemblies guard, 

As Buckram stiff, and bearded like the pard ; 
Calumnious cats who circulate faux paux, 

And reputations maul with murd'rous claws 
Shrill cats whom fierce domestic brawls delight. 

Cross cats v ho nothing want but teeth to bite ; 

Starch cats of puritanic aspect sad* 

And learned cats who talk their husband’s mad 
Confounded cats, who cough, and croak, and cry. 

And maudlin cats, who drink eternally; 

Prim cats, of countenance and mien precise, 

Yet oft'ner hankering for men than mice. 

Curst cats whom nought but castigation checks, 
Penurious cats who buy their coals by pecks; 

Fastidious cats who pine for costly cates. 

And jealous cats who catechise their mates ; 

Cat prudes who, when they're ask'd the question squall, 
And ne'er give answer categorical ; 

Uncleanly cats, who never pare their nails, 

Cat gossips full of Canterbury tales ; 

Car grandams vex’d with asthmas and catarrhs, 

And superstitious cats who curse their stars ; 

Cats who their favours barter for a bribe, 

And canting cats the worst of all the tribe. 

And faded virgin cats, and tabbies old, 

Who at quadrille remorseless mouse for gold; 

Cats of each class, craft, calling, and degree, 

Knvy the fame of Tabby a Paris, 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

[In his illiberal travels, Bulow very saucily tells us that our 
delightful Philadelphia Tea-Parties , so charming to the 
ladies, and so interesting to *11 men of sense, are given, 
merely because they are a cheap mode of entertaining 
our dear American friends. It seems, however, that the 
extremes of rigid economy and ostentatious magnificence 
are reconciled in other countries, beside our own. The 
following might form a new scene in Reynolds’ Comedy 
of M Cheap Living."] 

KING’S BENCH. 

CLARK V, fAUGHAK, 

The plaintiff is a proprietor of a china and glass 
shop ; the defendant, a lady of great fortune, re- 
siding in Manchester-square, and occasionally 
ing superb fetes ai)d galas. 
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THE PORT FOLIO, 


The present action was brought for so small a 
sum as 51 9 s. which the plaintiff charged for the 
hire of dishes and glasses lor the defendant’s last 
gala. Mrs. V. considered the charge exhorbitant, 
and offered 41 . 6s. ; the difference then, which 
was but 23 s. formed the ground of the present ac- 
tion. 

Mr. Garrow, on the part of the plaintiff, com- 
mented with great liveliness and humour on the 
prevailing rage {or fetes and galas ; he said, his in- 
structions on this occasion had led him into a se- 
cret he had never known before, that those things 
were not attended with quite so great an expence 
as he had hitherto imagined : he had been inform- 
ed by his brief, that a most superb gala could be 
given without any uncommon stock of dishes or of 
glasses ; but that every thing which covers the ta- 
ble, or glitters on the side-board, may be hired by 
he night, for little or nothing ; he was himself so 
pleased and edified with this information, that, al- 
though hitherto he had not figured much inthe splen- 
did walks of fashion, he had now serious intentions 
of giving a gala himself some day after the Sittings, 
that should not interfere with the circuits. He 
should now point out to the Jury some items in this 
account, which he was convinced they would judge 
so very reasonable, that if they chose to give galas, 
and wanted to hire the necessary articles, they 
would give a preference to his client : 

Items. £. t. d. 

To 300 Wine-Glasses • 0 12 6 

To 200 Comforters - - 0 6 4 

What those comforters were, he could not precisely 
expound ; he had not a fashionable dictionary in his 
pocket ; but he verily believed they were the same 
articles which the vulgar called dram-glasses. He 
then stated, that the charge for 80 rummers was 
only 6s. 8d. His statement was here corrected 
by Mr. Jkryis, who was also for the plaintiff, and 
observed that it was but 3 s. 4 d. Mr. Garrow 
thanked Mr. jKRvisfor setting him right, and said 
that Mr. Jervis, who was just returned from the 
Election at Yarmouth, must know what were the 
expences 9f a gala : he was then continuing in a 
Strain of pleasant irony, when, 

Mr. EbskiKe, on the part of the defendant, ob- 
served, that. however the Court might be amused 
by the witty observations of his learned friend, it 
was clear that this matter would be best adjusted 
by a reference. 

Mr. Garrow immediately acquiesced, and it 
was referred to Mr. Lowton, 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

44 Extremely gay. 

Music, company, and play.*' *r ion. 

[The innocent simplicity, and die unsullied purity of our 
republican manners have always protected us from the 
dangerous luxury of a Masquerade. But, as Dr. Gold- 
smith sagely remarks, almost every one however low 
minded himself, delights to read of high life, and high 
lived anecdotes, with memoirs of Lords, Ladies, and 
knights of the garter. To gratify this curiosity we insert 
the following account of a lata midnight revel, at the 
house of a Lady of Fashion in London. An additional 
inducement to copy this article is the elegance and gai- 
ety of style, in wnich it is expressed. We are confident 
that the most precise of our readers will read it w'rh no 
extraordinary emotions of disgust ; and while at safe dis- 
tance they gaze at thefrolick revellers making the vaul- 
ted roof of pleasure ring 

• 4 Wheve night down stooping from her ebon throne 
Views CONSTELLATIONS, BRIGHTER THAN HER 

OWN,” 

the pride of superior Virtue may be indulged, as the ri’ 
gid republican reflects, that be cannot mingle in these 
giddy chcles, cannot approach the ranka of nobility, 
nor taste the hated bowl of British delight. 

MRS. ORBY HUNTER'S MAS^JERADE. 

T he pressure of public business has not only 
delayed, but must necessarily abridge our account 
of this elegant entertainment, of which we have al- 
ready taken some notice. .We regret that we can- 


not devote to it that portion of our papef which its 
si perior gaiety and splendour deserve. Disguise 
is so natural to the French, a Masquerade has been 
considered their national fete, while the sincerity 
of the English character is supposed to rentier us 
neither enthusiastic admirers of this species of plea- 
sure, or capable of supporting it with all the brilli- 
ancy of which it is susceptible. This observation 
may have been just in less polished times ; but its 
force would not be felt by the liveliest Parisian at 
the scene which we are now describing. In its pro- 
gress to perfection we applaud the rule of exclu- 
ding dominos, which, with the exceptions of Prince 
William of Gloucester and the Earl of Landaff, 
was strictly adhered to upon this occasion. Domi- 
nos, like sinecure placemen and pensioners, are 
I so many burthens upon the consolidated fund of 
pleasure, without adding a mite to the public 
stock The drones should not be suffered to kiss 
the flowers, and to sip the sweets and revel in the 
hive of the busy bee. The only excuse that can 
be made, is, that scarcely a character can be con- 
ceived that is not worn out : This is a mere falla- 
cy. A painter might as well say, he could not 
produce an original picture, because he cannot in- 
vent anew colour. A Masquerade must be always 
a new scene, even without novelty of character, 
according to the preponderance of each. Some- 
times they have a theatrical appearance from the ex- 
cess of dramatic characters, sometimes they assume 
a religious hue from the overflow of Monks, Nuns, 
Priests and Friars. Mrs. Hunter’s Masquerade incli- 
ned to the Mahomedah cast ; and, most assuredly, if 
the beauty of the scene and the number of lovely wo - 
men be considered, the Prophet might be excused for 
making it his paradise. Among his followers were 
Lords Valentia and Graves, Sir Sidney Smith, the 
two Mr. Savilles, Persian Hussars , the Hon. Miss 
Melton, a Sultanay Lieut. Col. Ponsonby, the Grand 
Sign: or y and the three Miss Calls, Grecian Captives . 
A Masquerade is the true emblem of peace, as it re- 
presents all nations in harmony. To the children of 
Mahomed, then, we are to add the Marquis of Lome 
Count Beaujolais, and the Dukes of Orleans, and 
Montpensier, handsome Spaniards ; Lord Forbes a 
Germany without any knowledge of his mother tongue; 
Mr. Carlo Doyle, an excellent French Hair-Dresser ; 
Mr. Graves, a French Cooky Sir James de Bath, a 
Swiss Peasant ; Monk Lewis, an Hungarian OJJlcer ; 
and Mr. W. Porter, a Hindoo Rajah , of uncommon 
splendour ; the diamonds and pearls of whose tur- 
ban were upwards of 20001. in value. The character 
was so well supported, and he looked the Orienta- 
list so completely, that the Persian Prince, Mir- 
za Abo Taleb Khan, who was present, in his 
proper costume, mistook him for a countryman. 

In the theatrical department many characters 
were sustained with great spirit. Among the most 
prominent were the Hon. J. Macdonald, who, as 
Sylvester Daggerwood , gave many excellent imita- 
tions of Mr. Suett ; Sir George Tapps, in Richard 
the Third; Mr. Wm. Ogilvy, in Sir Archy M Sar 
casm; and Capt. Coburn, a Falstaff, \ attended by 
Mr. James, a very sober Bardolph ; Col. O’Kelly 
was a Scrub , with a truly Hibernian brogue, but 
well supported ; and Sir James Pultney was a 
Weird Sister , but which of the lovely three we 
could not discover. The Devil as usual, made 
his appearance, incarnate, in Mr. Leslie, but 
he came armed only in his terrors, leaving his 
temptations to the daughters of Eve, who inherit 
her loveliness. In this list were the beautiful Ma- 
dame Recamier, in a splendid fancy dress ; Mrs. 
Wilson, a Virgin of the Sun ; Mrs. Bristo, an In- 
dian Princess , extremely elegant ; the Countess of 
Kenmare, a Country Girly with the bloom of Hebe 
on her cheek, and the parity of Diana in her bo- 
som. Miss Lewis as Ariel , charmed with sylphid 
loveliness ; her wings were of filiigree work in 
silver, and she looked as if she had just alighted 
. from a sun-beam* Among the eccentric charac- 


ters irreduceable to any class, were Lady Charlotte 
Campbell, the wife of the captain of a banditti ; 
Lady Mexborough, an elegant imitation of Miss 
De Camp*in “ Of Age To-Morrow ; * Lord Strang, 
ford and Mr. T. Sheridan as Countrymen , better ac- 
quainted with the ways of the town than those of a 
farm ; Lord and Lady Montford, and Sir R. Wil- 
son Poor Pilgrims ; Earl Mountnorris an excellent 
Beef eatery a character very well supported by seve- 
ral other gentlemen at supper ; Countess Mountnor- 
ris, a Lady of fashion of the last reign , with great 
spirit ; Mr. Devereaux, a Clown, with bells for 
buttons ; Mr. Penn, a Pierrot ; Lady E. Loftus, 
a nun ; Baroness Balk, a Flower Girl ; Major IVtayne 
a Pan, a real satyr, in dress and execution, an ex- 
cellent character ; Mr. Crawford, a Punch ; Capt. 
Durham, a Sailor ; Mr. Kingsmill, a Friar, was 
open in his confession, and rather severe is 
his attacks upon his own cloth ; Lord Runelagfe, 
and Lord Clanbrock, Vandykes . Miss Elizabed 
Abrams, a Romp; two Miss Abrams, Housemeik\ 
Mr. Skcffington, a Conjuror without tricks ; Mn. 
Macrae, a Haymaker ; Colonel Coburn was first a 
Jew Pedlar and then an Old Maidy both excellent ; 
Miss Augusta Coburn, and Lady YVelby, were al- 
so Old Maids ; and Mr. Henry Salty all atticy a 
Monky was of course one of the best characters in 
the room. It is curious enough, and affords a proof 
of his extraordinary taste, that the Dcvily while 
he neglected all these, should occupy himself the 
whole night in persecuting Mr. Smith Owen, in 
character of judge. The fancy dreeses were in the 
most elegant style, particularly those of Lady Jer- 
sey, Lady Ann Wyndham, Mrs. Drummond Smith, 
the two Miss Devereux, Mrs. and MissH. Combe, 
Governor Bentinck, Lady Clonmell, and Lady C. 
Brown. Mr. C. Mills, Mr. W. Bushby,and Sir 
H. Hawke, were in old English dresses. Plea- 
sure is like the apples which Hippomenes threw at. 
the feet of Atalanta ; it can’t be gathered without 
loss of time. It was this probably induced Ge- 
neral Arabin, and Lord C. Manners, to take 9 
the rattle and turn Watchmen : but though theraf 
ten called the hour the company did not thinks 
calling their coaches until they had gathered pka* 
teously of the golden fruit. 

THE DRAMA. 

[During the suspension of Theatrical amusements in Phila- 
delphia, we have Imd recourse to the British Journals for 
Dramatic History and Criticism. But the fallowing article 
we borrow from the N. York Morning Chronicle, a nd 
give it a gracious reception in the Port FcHio, because 
it is a ju?t tribute to the genius cf Mrs. Whitlock, and 
the spiendid Cooper, and because it is elegantly wrAtea 
in a spirit of no ordinary criticism. 

MINOR CRFFIC — No. III. 

On Friday evening the town was entertained 
with the representation of Home’s excellent trage- 
dy of Douglas. We have been accustomed to tka 
frequent performance of this drama, but have never 
received from it, as much pleasure as on thi* occfr> 
sion. The strength with which the principal. & 
racters were ca$t, brought into view bea£fr 
which had long Iain dormant. 

Mrs. Whitlock, as Lady Randolph % made her 
cond appearance this evening. The character 
is not adapted to the most favourable display of her 
talents, which, if we may credit yeport, will be 
brought into full operation in Lady Macbeth* Oav 
observations would induce us to expect, that beg 
power will be more impressively manifested ai tkc 
strong emotions of that character, than in the plain* 
tive grief and apprehensive maternal tenderness 
which predominate in the Dosom of Matilda* Her 
Lady Randolph was received by the audience, with 
much interest, and her efforts honoured with re- 
peated plaudits. When Mrs. W. is more fami- 
liarised to her situation in ourThpatrq, and we be- 
come rrwe accustomed to her mpef* of expres&ix^ 
her sensations, we shall exp^juxajcrcasc of plea- 
sure from her performance.* ' 
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Mr. Fennel made his first appearance this even- 
ing, in Glena Ivon : nor did he appear like the Fen- 
nel of last season, “ shorn of his beams.” He now 
emerged from* behind the cloud that has so long 
obscured his talents, and assumed his station among 
the foremost of the drama. In appearance he is 
improved ; and his voice has greatly recovered its 
distinctness. His Gienahon is in a style of very su- 
perior excellence. The shades of the character 
are marked with a degree of strength and judg- 
ment that we have never seen exhibited in other 
hands. His first soliloquy, was, we think, his best. 
In the more advanced stages of the tragedy, we 
thought that we could perceive the influence of his 
late indisposition, diminishing the exertion of that 
accurate discrimination which is required in every 
sentence of it, and preventing his bringing his pow- 
ers of execution into full effect. In expressing our 
commendation of his performance, we must notice 
with high approbation, his playing the character 
throughout. In that scene in which young Normal 
recounts his learning the art of war, Gienahon lias 
nothing to say ; yet we observed the surprised at- 
tention with which he fixes his eye on Lady Ran- 
dolph and witnesses the maternal emotions, which 
appear to him the emotions of love. With the 
same satisfaction, we saw him trace the departing 
steps of Norval, after the interview with his moth- 
er in the wood. The angry dialogue with young 
Norval was admirably managed on both sides ; but 
Fennel suffered himself, in one or two instances, to 
be pushed from his character. The moment Gle- 
nah hi loses his air of scornful derision, he loses 
his high ground. As long as he can divert himself I 
with the angry passion of his antagonist, so long 
will he maintain the superiority. In the eye of the 
haughty Gienahon, Norval is merely a wandering 
peasant, whose vulgar birth he regards with con- 
tempt, and whom he considers as the paramour of 
the Scottish dame. It is also his declared inten- 
tion, in this conversation, to gal! the passion of the 
youth. Under such circumsiances, his own anger 
cannot be excited. Had the case been otherwise 
the fierce Gienahon , who, though a villain, is no 
coward, would have met him point to point at the 
first menacing expression. Fennel perfectly com- 
prehends the stronghold of the character; but he 
has been in the practice of playing against Norvals 
of a more* tame complexion. The fire and energy 
of Cooper gave a degree of importance that he was 
unaccustomed to encounter, and required a great- 
er stock of contempt than he was prepared to exert. 
The circumstances of the scene injurious to him 
were of advantage to his opponent. Wc have some- 
times thought that Cooper'-s Norval rather bullied 
his antagonist. In fact, he had played his own cha- 
racter-, when the feelings he exhibited were not 
called for by the conduct of his adversary. In the 
present instance, where we witnessed in Gienahon , 
the stately deportment and taunting accents of Fen- 
nely we felt forcibly the correctness and excellence 
of Cooper's manner. If Mr. Fennel distinguishes 
himself in future, as on this evening, he will prove 
an invaluable acquisition to the company.. . 

M r. Cooper’s Young Norval possessed more me- 
rit on this, than any former occasion, , though we 
lave ever ranked it among his finest performances, 
iis juvenile appearance is eminently adapted to 
he character, and his style of acting exhibits to 
freat advantage, the modest yet gallant spirit of 
he youth. In the interview with Gienahon , alrea- 
!y mentioned, he has the additional merit of origi- 
a//ty. We have been accustomed to see in Norval 
le ingenuous stripling, who receives unmerited 
rproof with candour, though indignant astonish* 

ent till his passions are roused by the galling 

nguage of bis opponent. Mr. Cooper exhibits j 
m in very different colours. He shews us the j 
rjry spirited youth, conscious of his own dignity,. 

knows the baseness of Gienahon — who has re-, 
[ vtd, at a suitable period} to dare him to the 4 


combat — and who now with difficulty curbs his rage 
at the first expression bordering on insolence. His 
manner we think by far the most correct, and 
also furnishes a much finer field for the display 
of characteristic passion. After thus acknow- 
ledging his general excellence in this trying 
scene, we will notice one or two instances in which 
he does not accord with our ideas. Before his en- 
trance, Gienahon says, 44 His port I love.” 44 He’s 
in a proper mood to chide the thunder, if at him 
it roared.” Cooper enters with his back to Glenal- 
von , as still gazing at the troops that crowned the 
summit of the hill. We doubt the propriety of this 
manner. Again — in the course of their dialogue, 
Norval, in reply to some highly insulting charge 
of falsehood, says, 44 If I were chained , unarmed , 
or bed-rid old , perhaps I might revile &c. Mr. 
Cooper’s mode of expressing this seems merely to 
account for his not spending time in the use of re- 
viling language — which surely requires no expla- 
nation. In our opinion the author intended a bit- 
ter reproach at the conduct of Gienahon, who had 
been menaced in the most pointed and unequivo- 
cal terms — yet had retorted by the use of injurious 
epithets. We shall take the liberty of objecting 
to Mr Cooper’s manner in another part of the cha- 
racter. In recounting his history, he relates the 
conquest of his friends over a band of. robbers — 
44 We fought — and conquered.” The latter part 
of the sentence Mr. Cooper delivers with a modest 
air and disclaiming bow — thereby taking to himself 
all the credit of the victory. When he speaks of his 
ostm exploits this modest demeanor is correct ; but 
be need not hesitate to exult in the triumph of his 
friends. H c also think there was a little too much 
fire diffused generally through this narration. With 
these trifling exceptions his performance gave us 
the high satisfaction we have already ex pros sed. It 
exhibited throughout that attention to character and 
that originality of conception, which we particular- 
ly noticed in the contest with Gienahon . 

Mr. Hodgkinson’s Old A^rtja/possesess no com- 
mon degree of merit. The mellowness of his tones 
in assuming the voice of tremulous age has ever 
arrested our attention. But there are few situations 
in which it is as advantageously exhibited, or as 
firmly relieved, bv a contrast with other charac- 
ters, as in Old Norval . His alarm at finding him- 
self a prisoner, and the plaintive accents with which 
he supplicates Lady Randolph's interference to pro- 1 
tecthim from the torture, were given by Mr. II. 
with an earnestness that awakened much interest : 
— Nor were we insensible to the solemnity of his 
appeal to' heaven at hearing himself charged with a 
crime of the darkest dye. The feebleness of age, 
tiifc sense of conscious guilt when questioned re- 
specting the jewels, and the affectionate fidelity of 
the' Scottish peasant, with his wild expressions of 
grief at the death of Douglas, the most striking cir- 
cumstances in the character of Old Norval. They 
were all faithfully and ably delineated by Mr. Hodg- 
kinson. We had but one failure to complain of. In 
the latter scenes of the piece he did not sufficient- 
ly preserve the tone of voice adapted to his advan- 
ced years ; but allowed, in several instances,* his 
natural accents to reach Us. K. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

The following anecdbtfe is extracted from a work 
of Madame Gcnlis, entitled Souvenirs de Felude : 
-r-Duying the early part* of the reign of Louis X V. 
{he yoling Count de Tftirfrs was at Fontaidbleau 
kith the Court ; he* was lodged in an apartment of 
the palace under that of Madame de Madly, who 
was not at that time the'declared Mistress of the 
King: she was not then even suspected of having 
an intrigue with him. The funnel of the chimney 
bf the ChVmt de*Thiars* room opened into that of 
Madame de Mailly’s, ; so that what waA spoktn 


near the fire-place in the lower room could easily 
be heard in the room above. One night the Count 
de Thiars was retiring rather late to bed, and 
going along the corridor, he met the Count de 
Bissy, his brother, who walked with him to his 
room. It was the latter end of autumn, and the 
night was cold: the two brothers drew near the 
fire and began to converse about the King, whose 
character they treated with the utmost severity. 
Their conversation was however suddenly inter- 
rupted by a dreadful voice, roaring down the 
chimney, 44 Hold your tongues, insolent wretches.” 
It was the King’s voice. — The two brothers re- 
mained for some moments silent and motionless; 
they gave themselves up for lost. When the first 
moments of surprise and terror were past, they 
began to consult about the means of securing their 
safety : at last they agreed that they must wait 
the event with patience and courage. They went, 
pale and trembling, to the King’s Levee next 
morning, expecting at least to be sent to the Bas- 
tile. The King looked at them with great stern- 
ness. Before this period the two brothers had 
been great favourites with the King, from that 
time till the period of his death, which was thirty 
years afterwards, he* never spoke to them, or took 
the least notice of them: they obtained no favours 
from the Court, but never experienced any other 
mark of the King’s displeasure. 

ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 

A certain Clergyman, meeting one of his pa- 
rishioners who was very aged, said to him, friend C. 
you are now got to be very old, and cannot expect 
to live but a few days longer: No, said the old gen- 
tleman, I shall soon die, and go to Heaven, and 
never shall see you any more. 

[Farmer’s Museum • 

The following article will operate as a tonic to 
the drooping mind. “If it were necessary to find 
any new instance in support of the precept, that 
man should never despair, the history of Harthele- 
my would afford it. After living to the age of for- 
ty, amidst all the convemencies and luxuries re- 
quisite to one born and educated in the :>rst class 
of gentlemen ; after a residence at the court of 
London, first as Secretary and then as Charge des 
Affaires for the King of France, he negociated at 
Basle the peace with Prussia- and was then elevated 
(if elevation it can be called) to a place in the Di- 
rectory of the French republic. Amidst the pomp 
of this unhappy greatness, this miserable grandeur, 
he was seized on the 4th of September, 1797, by 
Older of his colleagues, and others, and on the 8th, 
w as placed in an iron cage on a carriage something 
resembling a gun carriage, and was thus remov- 
ed, with several other persons, in seventeen days, 
to Rochefort, passing the night in the worst dun- 
geons of the towns, in which they stopped. 

44 The next day, they were forced into the, hold of 
a small vessel, and, when th«ty>six hours had 
elapsed since they had eaten or drank, a pail of 
water was let down amongst them, accompanied 
with two of the crew’s loaves. Barthekmy, with 
3 others, were afterwards placed in a mere dungeon 
of this hold, infected with exhalations without a 
hammock to lay their heads upon, though unabta 
to keep themselves upright. Their fopd, d\u mg a 
whole voyage, which carried them across the At-i 
1 antic, was refuse biscuit, .with boiled gouxganes } or < 
beans, without seasoning, and in such insufficient ■ 
quantities, that, , at times, when they v?ere not , 
affected with sickness, they felt the most, excru- ■ 
ciating torments from hunger. One of his com- 
panions, the unfortunate Dessonville, uttered such 
cries of rage, that, says Ramel, 44 we were afraiclf 
he would bite us.” 

44 On their hrrival at Cayenne, Barthelemy, and 
his companions were confined in .a prison in tiie 
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dungeon -of Sinamary, each having a hammock to 
himself, but neither table, chair, or any piece of 
furniture, or utensil. Their food was prepared by 
a rook, taken from the house of correction, who 
twenty times threatened to poison them, and their 
bread was often too full of worms and ants to be 
eaten. Their dens were over-run with scorpions, 
millepedes, gnats, musquitoes, and many other 
species of insects and reptiles, not excepting ser- 
pents. They were tormented also with a species 
of bug, called Chicha, which enters the pores of 
the skin, and if not carefully removed, breed there, 
and destroys the flesh to rapidly, as to render am- 
putation necessary. Their whole prospect, even 
from the ramparts of the fort, was “ a vast and 
impenetrable forest. The mournful howlings of 
tygers, that came within musket shot of the fort, 
the shrill and piercing screams of inonkies, the 
discordant notes of parots and the croaking of 
venemous toads, of which the fosses and the muddy 
banks of the river were fuil, rendered this scene a 
wilderness of horror.” Here died the brave Gen- . 
eral Murinais, one of his companions, a man of the 
most accomplished character, and of a large for- 
tune, all sacrificed in a Revolution, which he him- 
self had promoted, in its first stages. Here “ Bar- 
thelemy, though so sickly, and so ailing, that even 
his existence, was a miracle, in the continuance of 
which he had himself believed as little ashispro- 
scribcrs, possessed an internal principle of life and 
a strength of mind, which the calmness of his ex- 
ternal appearance would scarcely have given room 
to suspect; but which shewed itself with energy 
on every occasion.'' 

In this prison Francon de Coudray and Lafond, 
two of the i deported' were poisoned. These two 
via 1ms lay in the same room in their hammocks, 
which were their death-beds, opposite to each 
other. “The cries, their tortures forced from them, 
Te-echoed to our rooms fcnd far beyond them. 
Nothing could appease their fatal vomiting. La- 
fond cried out with vehemence ; he raised his hand 
towards heaven, and called aloud upon his wife and 
children. — Their torments continued twenty-five 
days, at the end of which they expired and 
when the others complained to Aime, the Com- 
mander, Who, before the revolution, had been a 
footman, he told them “they ought to know they 
were not sent to Synamary to live to eternity.” 

The preceding circumstances are collected from 
the narrative publisbtd by General Rame), who 
was transported at the same time with Barthele- 
tny, and who with him effected an escape, of which 
an account was published some years since. It is 
sufficient to the purpose of this article to add, that 
an the 20th of September, 1798, one year from 
the commencement of this series of sufferings, 
Barthelemy entered the British Channel; that he 
was protected for some time in England ; and that 
after being restored to his native country, he is 
now in one of the best situations, which it affords, 
and may thank GOD, that his “ principle of life 
and his strength of mind" never were subdued by 
despair. 

The following sensible remarks upon the new 
translation of Juvenal are from the New- York 
Evening Post, a paper, which though it is gene- 
rally replete with Political truth, and lucrative ad- 
vertisements, is by no means vacant of elegant 
Literature. “ Giffords Juvenal *— The lovers of 
literature have now an opportunity of enriching 
their libraries with one of the most admirable pro- 
ductions which has appeared for many years. It 
has long been felt and regretted, that no good 
translation of the works of the Giant Satirist had 
been made into English. Dryden's, though far 
the best, is essentially deficient. Doctor Johnson 
in his partiality to that poet, Says that his trans- 
lation of JuvCnal wants the dignity but preserves 
the of the original; yet it is certain that iJL 


wants the kind of wit that was Juvenal* s , still more 
than his dignity. The broad buffoonery, the loose 
jokes and clumsy levities ofDrydcn, are indeed 
the very reverse of the bold, grave, severe, man- 
ly wit of the Latin satirist. It was supposed that 
Churchill possessed many rsquisites for improv- 
ing on the attempt of Dryden : But when it is 
considered into whose hands the task has at last 
fallen, it is not to be lamented that his dissipation 
his indolence, or his private avocations prevented 
| him from the undertaking. No poem in any mo- 
dern language displays so much of the spirit of 
Juvenal, as do the Baviad and Maeviad . — Those 
who, after entering into the marrow of Juvenal, 
had perused those poems, could not but entertain 
a wish to see a translation from the pen of the 
same author. That wish is now abundantly gra- 
tified. For, exclusive of a genius naturally con- 
geniaL to that of the Roman poet, Mr. Gifford 
has an evident advantage over Dryden, in the 
possession of that which poets often want ; a 
perfect knowledge of the world as it is , and a 
keen penetrating insight into the passing vices, 
foibles and follies of the day ; this with his long 
study of the author, has enabled him, without de- 
parting essentially from the original, but merely 
by a happy selection of synonymous words and 
phrases, to bring home the satire written in the 
time of Domilian to “ men’s business and bosoms * 
at this day." 

The prevailing mode of printing books of in- 
trinsic value in England, (a mode suggested by 
pride and avarice) precludes persons of moderate 
fortune from the enjoyment of them. Mr. Gif- 
ford’s translation is in quarto, superb, and of 
a discouraging price. We feel, in common with 
every scholar in America, that much is due to 
Mr. Sargeant of this city for his proposed edition 
in a cheaper form. And we hope for the honor of 
our country, that his praise-worthy intentions 
may be encouraged and adequately rewarded. 

The Valetudinarian and the frugal old Batchelor 
will read the following advertisement from aLondon 
paper, and fancy how invigorating and how cheap 
it is to live upon soup newly discovered. “ Vegetable 
Soup Powders , anew and valuable Discovery, salu- 
brious, and aromatic ; forming a cheap, nutritious, 
and agreeable food, calculated for all ranks of so- 
ciety, particularly adapted for the seaman, travel- 
ler and soldier, on a march or in garrison. Schools 
and public institutions will find singular advantage 
in its use ; private families will find them essential- 
ly beneficial, enabling them to make good soups 
with or without meat; fish, with this powder, will 
make fine, soups of the most nourishing nature ; 
salt beef and pork, boiled in the common way, by 
adding half a pound of the powder to each gallon 
of the liquor, w ill make good soup. Price only Is. 
6d. per pound." 

The purple votaries of the jolly god will read the 
following English advertisement of a sale of Wines, 
and with smacking lips, will wish themselves in the 
cellar of the convivial Member of Parliament. 

“ The genuine and sole property of a Gentleman, 
a Member of Parliament, of known taste for se- 
lecting Wines of most superior quality, the entire 
Collection of most choice Wines in bottles, with 
Wines in the wood, of the'finest vintages, and best 
flavour, being the whole contents of his invaluable 
Cellars, in Grafton -street, and at K estop, in Kent; 
consisting of Clarets ofLaFitte and Chateau M&r- 
geau vintages, Sillery Champagne, Old Hock 
(vintage 1726), Burgundy, India Maderia, Barsac, 
Scbiras or Persian Wine, Constantin, China Sher- 
ry, Malmsey, Madeira, Sponlih and French White 
Wines, and a very considerable quantity of old Port, 
three, five, and six years in bottle ; old Jamaica 
Rum, a variety of Liqueurs, with India Madeira, 
Part, and Claret in the wood. 


The following is from that ingenious paper lire 
Farmers' Museum • There was once a young man, in 
some of the northern slates, who affected the loath- 
some singularity alluded toby the wit* y.edilor. “The 
writings of Shakespeare are of so various and mul- 
tiform a nature, and describe such a variety of cha- 
racter, and so many scenes of life, that it has been 
remarked, that excepting the volume of inspira- 
tion they contain a greater diversity of characteris- 
tic traits tli an are to be found in any other volumes 
extant. We felt the force of this observation very 
sensibly, on reading what Shakspearc puts into the 
month of Edgar, in the 3d act of his King Lear, and 
hearing some account of a person of the present day 
whose curious taste is gratified by a dish of frog or 
rat, we could not have described his epicurean ap- 
petite better than in this extract.” 

“ Poor Tom, that eats the swimming frog, the 
toad, the tad pole, the wall-newt, and the water* 
newt; that, in the fury of his heart, when the foul 
fiend rages, eats cow-dung for sallads ; swallows 
the old rat and the ditch deg; drinks the gteca 
mantle of the standing pool," Sec. Sec. 

“ But mice and rats, and such small deer, 

Have been Tom’s food, for seven long year." 

The character Juvenal gives of Matho, a loquaci- 
ous lawyer, is confirmed by Martial, who speaks of 
. him as so pertinacious a bawler % that one almost won- 
ders how he failed. 

A country clergyman, who wished to prepare the 
children of his parishioners for saying their cate- 
chism, asked a simple lad, “ what his godfathers 
and godmothers did for him “Truly, (replied the 
boy) I know not what they will do, but I am sure 
they have done little enough for me yet." 

It has been said that the Chief Consul has forbid- 
den the introduction of English newspapers into 
France. Such a report seems highly improbable, 
as the Chief Consul would hardly deny himself the 
advantages resulting from such important sources 
of political instruction . 

Madame du Boccage died lately *n France, aged 
ninety-two. She preserved, to the last, that gaiety 
and equality of temper for which she was distin- 
guished. The principal works which have merited 
her the rank she enjoyed in the republic of letters 
are, her Parades Perdu , in imitation of Milton, a 
poem entitled the Cdlombiade } and her tragedy of 
Amazonesy which were played with success in 1794. 

The author of the Pursuits of Literature has been 
censured for his prodigality of notes • I can see no 
good objection to the liberal Use, either of notes or 
quotations. They variegate our speculations. They 
inform. They amuse. I read notes with pleasure. 

I shall continue to employ them with profusion. 
Dr. Parr has completely vindicated the right of 
quotation; and the example of Burton, and t^l, 
authority of GirroRD, are decisive. The tajff 
says, in his preface to Juvenal, “ Of the borrowel 
learning of notes, which Dryden says he avoided© 
much as possible, I have amply availed myseft 
During the long period in which I have had ©J 
thoughts fixed on Juvenal, it has been usual with 
me, whenever I found a passage that related tobimi 
to fi* it on my memory, or to note it down. These* 
on the revision of the work for the press, I added 
to such reflections as arose in my own mind^ and 
arranged in the manner they now appear. I con- 
fess that this was not an unpleasant task to me, and 
I will venture to hope, that if iny own suggestion* 
fail to please, yet the frequent recurrence of soma 
of the most striking and beautiful passages of an- 
cient and modern poetry, history, he* wijl raider 
It neither unamusing nor uninstructive to the 
efal reader • The information insinuated into the 
bund by miscellaneous collections of this nature* J* 
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much greater than is Usually imagined ; and I have 
frequently been encouraged to proceed by recol- 
lecting the benefits I formerly derived from casual 
notices scattered over the margin, or dropped at 
the bottom of a page. 

The following notice of a poet’s independence 
will please the literati. 

Juvenal had a competence. The dignity of poe- 
try is never disgraced in him, as it is in some of his 
contemporaries, by fretful complaints of poverty, or 
clamorous w hillings for meat and clothes. The lit- 
tle patrimony his foster father left him, he never 
diminished, and, probably, never increased. It 
seems to have equalled all his wants, and, as far as 
appears, all his wishes. Once only he regrets the 
narrowness of his fortune, but the occasion does 
him honour ; it is solely because he cannot afford a 
more costly sacrifice to express his pious gratitude 
for the preservation of his friend ; yet “ two lambs, 
and a youthful steer,” bespeak the affluence of a 
philosopher* ~ 

The celebrated satire against the sex begins in 
the following manner, in Mr. Gifford’s delightful 
version. The translator thence takes occasion to 
quote a striking passage from the old dramatists, 
and to follow it up with a most acute sarcasm upon 
the present degraded state of English comedy. 

Yea, 1 believe that chastity was known 

And priz'd on earth, while Saturn held a throne; 

When rock.> a bleak and scanty shelter gave, 

When sheep and shepherds throng'd one common cave, 
And when the mountain wife her couch bestrew'd 
With skins of beasts, joint tenants of the wood. 

This passage is charmingly imitated by Beau- 
mont and Fktcher, in their tragedy of Philaster. 

Phil. O, that I had but digg’d myself a cave. 

Where I my fire, my cattle, and my bed. 

Might have been shut together in one shed* 

And then had taken me some mountain girl , 

Beaten with winds, chaste as the harden’d rock 
Whereon she dwells { that might have strew’d my bed 
With leaves and reeds, and with the skins of beasts. 
Our neighbours ; and have borne at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue. 

Thus did the reading ofthe old dramatists en- 
able them to enrich their works with passages, that 
charmed alike in the closet and on the stage. The 
reading ofthe present race of Bartholomew fair farce 
mangers seldom, I believe, extends beyond the nur- 
sery, and their productions are, in consequence of 
it, the disgrace of the one, and the contempt and 
Aversion of the other. 

The following, from a London paper, will be at- 
tentively meditated by Some : 

London Times , Augustus.— -The American papers 
express loudly the apprehensions they entertain from 
the French occupancy of Louisiana. The subject has 
been so much discussed in this country as to admit 
of no new illustration. It is singular, however, that 
in the United States there should prevail a hope or 
an opinion of this country taking up arms again in 
their defence. How America has deserved this at 
our hands, we shall be glad to hear explained by the 
statesmen of Philadelphia or Washington. For the 
rest, in the present state of the French navy, and 
ber own resources, America is fully able (if fully 
resolved and united) to defend herself from en- 
croachments; and if she is not, it will be as hard 
to find political reasons for our adventuring in the 
cause of a factious and half organized federation of 
discordant sects and interests, as it will be to pro- 
duce moral motives in any part of the system and 
conduct of America towards this, its parent country. 
The treatment England has received from her own 
colonies is without u parallel in the history of ingra- 
titude* 

The good taste of the editor of the New- York 
* Daily Advertiser” has selected a very pretty copy 
verses from the French, to which a very toiera- 
»lc imitation is subjoined. 


VERSES, 

WHITTEN 7*0 A CHARM ISC POETESS, BT A GENTLEMAN 
WHO MENDED HER PEN. ' 

Un Emule de Massilon 

Charmoit an nomhreux aaditoirA 
Par un pathetique Sermon ; 

Attentif en son coin, Ic Marguillier Simon 

InterrompH tout-a-coup le chef d’atuvre Oratoire, 

Et tirant par le bras son voisin etonne: 

" C'est moi (dit il) qui I* ai sonne !” 

Du subaltern employ que vous m’avcz donne 

Ai”*i mn vanite tirera quelque gioire, 

M' ssociant a vos succes; 

(Vv’-i j’entendrai vanter ces charmants essais 

Aux quelles, en se jouant, votre plume travaille! 

Je dirai, u C’est moi qui lataille !” 

IMITATION. 

An orator of much renown 
Was preaching in a country town. 

And moved hi? audienca well. 

The Sexton, list’ning ’mid the crowd. 

Of the attention justly proud, 

Jogg’d his next neighbour, calling loud— 

•• * i’waa 1 that rung the bell!” 

My underling employment, then. 

May have its share of credit; 

And, when I hear extolled again 
The charming Bowings of your pen. 

I'll boast *• ’Twas I that made it!” 

The following sentence from u Percival," is not 
merely a brilliantmetaphor,itis a wholesome truth. 
“ Equality in Government is like the level of the 
ocean, which is at the mercy of the winds ; where- 
as the distinction of ranks is the firm earth , of 
which the acclivities, and declivities, the htlls;and 
the vallies ensure the verdure, fertility, and beauty.” 

Hume, who is excellent authority on this sub- 
ject, speaking of the acquiesence of the Royalists 
themselves under the protectorate of Cromwell, 
says, “ppd all-men harassed with factions, were 
glad to see any prospect of settlement ; and they 
deemed it less ignominious to sulmut to a person 
of such admirable talents, and capacity, than to a few 
ignoble enthusiastic hypocrites , who, under the name 
of a republic had reduced them to a cruel subjection .” 

— — i 

It is imagined by an English politician that the 
friends of the lawful Sovereign of France would aid, 
with all their influence, the exaltation of Buonaparte, 
as Consul for life , and even the ulterior measure of 
proclaiming him Emperor of the Gauls. It would 
be much? easier for a Bourbon tQ succeed to the 
throne, vacated by the death of an usurper ; it 
would be much easier even to snatch the reins from 
his hands, than to raise the throne upon an existing 
republic. The Emperor of the Gauls will eradi- 
cate the last remaining roots of the regicide prin- 
ciple of republicanism ; and when that is done the 
road to restoration is by no means rugged. 

In the beautiful poem of Richard I, by Sir James 
Bland Burgess, whose politics are as correct, as his 
verse is elegant and melodious, we find the follow- 
ing picture of a demagogue. 

He aim’d at power, but not for public good, 

Though this pretext in each insidious speech. 

He used to cloak his \Am&jtjunc and crude ; 

On stages aud in taverns he would preach ; 

Insult the laws, the government impeach, 

The people* s sovereignty he would avow. 

The holy right of insurreed on 'teach. 

And how to bring tlcir lordly tyrants lem , 

And how to make the ermpn before its vassals bow. 

Of the last speech of Lord Grenville, on the de- 
finitive treaty, it has been justly remarked that his 
arrangement was new and uncommonly perspicu- 
ous; his language was elegant, his manner digni- 
fied, and his arguments were irresistible. If the wjiole 
nation could have ^cen assembled to hear that 
speech, the example of the ministers would not 
have extorted an illumination, even from the igno- 
rant and cowardly people of London and W estmin- 
ster. 
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TO READERS AND fcOR RESPON DENT S. 

44 Brutus” is a Jacobin. His errors are corrigi- 
ble only by the beadle. 

•* 1 be creature is so sure ro kick and bite, 

“ A muleteer's the man to set him right.” 

The Editor has new reasons for applauding the 
versatile powers of his friend s. He is profound in 
the morning, and playful at eve. He can direct 
his piercing eye through the maze of jurisprudence, 
and then cast a sportive glance to every willing 
muse. The compliment from Horace to Julius 
Floras may be appropriately applied. 

Seu linquara caasis acuis, seu civica jura 

Respondere paras: Seu.condis amabile carmen; 

Prima feres ederse victricis prtemia. 

V. has lost himself in a wood of obscurity. A 
vein of humour sometimes appears in his essay, 
but 

•Tis under to much filthy rubbish laid 
To find it out’s the cinder Woman’s trade. 

Who for the wretched remnants of a fire. 

Must toil all day, in ashes, and in mire. 

A distant Correspondent is utterly unintelligible.' 
He appears like a huge leviathan, to 44 lie floating 
many a rood,” in the Slack sea of the Bathos. Wo 
called for a diving bell, and, in the language of 
the modem Greeks , endeavoured to be down upon 
him , but, like the cuttlefish, or like 44 Nigrina 
black, and Merdamente brown,” in the Dunciad, 
he was soon lost to sight, amid sable obscurity. 

44 Remarks upon the prevalence of false Philo- 
sophy” deserve attention ; but it has been already 
observed that doctrines the most absurd and con- 
tradictory to common sense, and the experience 
of mankind from the creation, are advanced by 
modern French Philosophers ; Les * Noveaux Phi- 
losophes , and their imitators in America. They ad- 
vance paradoxes, for the sake of procuring dis- 
tinction by singularity. Such philosophy may be 
called in the words of HORACE, jnsaniens sapi- 
entia, Philosophy run mad « 


• A just and lively portrait of these jprttemled philoso- 
phers isdrawu r by the sprightly MARMONTF.L,jn one of 
his dramatic narratives. He describes one of these prag- 
matical mountebanks, under the name of Aristus. Our 
Philosopher finds himself amid a rural party of frivolous 
women, and begins with great pomp, to be oracular. In 
the true, spirit of tbe new school, he immediately vaunts 
of his freedom from prejudice, of his sour unsocial indepen- 
dence, of his study of Nature, and all that. Ot his consist- 
ency, the reader will find a very edifying account in ths 
following passage. The description is rigorously just. 
We all may remember a very noted philosopher of this class 
who could blubber over a dead butterfly, and then leave his 
natural children to perish in a hospital of Foundlings* 
" On annonca iedine, il donna la main a Clarice, se met 
aupresd’elea table, je veux, lui disoit elle, vous reconci- 
lier avec Phumanite.— Ill n*y a pas moyen, Madame, 
i’homme est le plus vicieux des etres. Quo! de plus cruel, 
par exemple, que le spectacle de votre diner ? Combien 
d’animaux innocens i mmoles a la voracite de lliomme ? Ce 
bceuf, quel mal vous avoit, il fait, et ce fiiooton, symbote 
de la candeur, quil droit aviez vous sur sa vie? et ce pi- 
geon l’omcment de nos toits, qu’on vient character a la 
tendre colomhe ? O Ciei, s’ il y avoit un. Buffon parmi les 
animaux, dans quelle classe placeroit, il Phomme ? Le ti- 
gre, le vautour, le requin lui cederoient le premier rang 
parmi les espaces voraces. Tout le monde conclut que le 
Philoscphe ne se ncurrissoit que de legumes, et l’on no. 
soit lui offrir de ces viand** qu’il parcouroit avec pi tie. Don- 
nez, donnez, dit il : puisqo’on a tapt fait que lea egorger, 
il faut bien que quelqu’un les mange. 11 declamoit ainsi, 
en mangeantde tout centre la profusion dcs mets, leur re- 
cherche, leur delicatesse : Ah l'heureux temps, disoit il, 
ou rhommebrutoit avec les cltevres. Donnez moi a boire, 
je vous prie. La Nature a bien degenere ! Le Phllosophe 
s’enivra en faisant la ptinture du clair ruiseeau o*i se de- 
sal te roieut ses peres”. Se Contes Moraux, tome second 
page 6, dans l'edition a Amsterdam, chezRey. 

The moral reader will be delighted in the sequel of tMs 
story with the ludicrous punishment inflicted upon a sel- 
fish scoundrel. Though for a moment credulity may be- 
lieve, and folly may applaud the doctrines of the audacious 
innovator, yet he will soon leave the stage ol painted exhi- 
bitions, the mask will fall, and the Knave or the Fool ap- 
pear. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. ‘ 

MR. OLDSCHOOL, 

[The follovirq? linos were written in 1800— If they are not 
wholly out of season, and are not too much below medi- 
ocrity, their insertion will oblige C. O.] 

PARODY ON COTTON’S FIRE SIDE. 

THK FAITHFUL PAIR* 

Dear — , while a numerous croud 
Of virtue’s influence vainly proud, 

'Her fustian cause advance ; 

Though madness, anarchy, and pride, 

Our choice be call’d, we’ll step aside 
And join the cause of France. 

Unknown, qnseen, we’ll oft retire, 

And in our wretched huts conspire 
To mend our hapless lot. 

ThcP bailiffs fill our minds with fear, 

They cannot gain admittance here, 

To blast our deep laid plot. 

If ere we hope to gain the prize, 

Which ever strikes our longing eyes, 

We must be very dumb; 

Few of the world our plans must know, 

A constant firmness we must shew, 

Bliss’d with a little rum. 

O f peace was T— ’s mind bereft, 

When with inconstant heart 1 he left 
The road to revolution. 

Giving his vain endeavour o’er, 

The trimming, changing fool once more 
Now damns the constitution. 

Let fools love tranquil virtue’s reign, 

We who in peace nor wealth can gain, 

But too well know the case is, % 

That anarchy alone can give ‘ * 

Those spoils on which we long to live, 
—Power, pe n s ion s, bribes and places. 

Our plans shall constant riches bring, 

If they’re well laid, they 1 !! prove aspring 
On which we long may revel. 

We’ll gull tjie mob with studious care, 

With many a promise false, tlu>’ fair, 

And fit them for >the devil. 

While they our constant care engage, 
We’ll ever strive to guide their rage 
Against the great and good. 

They’ll gr qw more servile ev’ry day, 

And thus at last our pains repay 
With riches, power and blood. 

Our talents are not great, indeed, 

But lies alone are all we need 
To cheat the vulgar crew. 

And here the art of lying lies, 

Totcft no more than will suffice. 

But stick to them like glue. 

With cautious care we must pursue 
The glittering prize we have in view, 

Nop aim beyond our power. 

If now our means are very small, 

We must with skill improve them all, 

And haste the wish'd for hour. 

We 'll 1 ask, at first, no splendid treat, 

Lest the gull'd mob our hopes defeat; 

But when the storm is o’er, 

Above the servile herd we ll rise, 

Ami all their silly claims despise, 

In want of them no more. 

Thus, while the prize shall be our own, 
Our plans and motives are unknown, 


So gilded o’er with lies. 

Ye monarchs tremble for your fate, 

Ye vainly good, ye proudly great. 

Death soon shall close your eyes. 

Should bad success our prospects blast, 

And foes discover us at last, 

And all our crimes exhibit, 

'Tis useless to deplore our fate, 

For we must meet with, soon or late, 

A jail, or else a gibbet. 

Thus, through the paths of vice we’ tread, 
By revolution's genius led, 

Without a sigh or tear, 

And when the world we bid farewell, 

No hope of Heaven, no dread of Hell, 

Say what have we to fear ? 

While Volney’s precepts fchall attend, 

And all the aid they can, shall lend, 

Our minds serene to keep; 

We’ll strive to sooth our dying breath, 

With this belief, tho’ vain, that death, 

Is an eternal sleep ! 

[ Monk Lewis has parodied himself; and his ballad stile has 
been travestied by others very humordasly. We have read 
scores of merry imitations of' 4 Alonzo the brave, and the 
fair Imogene,” but they were the production of British 
hards. The following in from the “ Anti- Democrat,” and 
is a proof that, amid the dulne&s and malignity of the 
times; we can sombrimes discover good natured wit, 

; and sportive humour.] 

FROM TfaF: ANTI-DEMOCRAT. 

SAM SNIP akd BETTY BLIGHT. 

A parody on parodies . 

A tailor so smart, and a damsel so tight, 

Drank gin, as they sat on a bdnch : 

They push'd round the bottle as long as 'twacs light, 
Sa tan Snip was the name of the tailoring wight, 
Betty Blight was the name of the wench. 

And now, says Sam Snip, since to-morrow I go 
To kick for sonde trade out of town, 

At a certain church meeting, to which you oft go, 
You may tumble in love with some quill-driving beau, 
And repay *11 my smiles with a frown. 

Do you mean to affront me ? fair Betty Blight said* 

r ou must think very meanly of me ; 
if you be living, or if you be dead, 

I swear by the gin-bottle, none in your stead 
Sh&llthe husband of Betty Blight be. 

And if e’er for another my heart should decide, 
Forgetting my Sammy so civil, 

God grant that, to punish my falsehood and pride, 
Your ghost, with a large pair of shears at his side, 
May come to the wedding, there claim me as bride, 
And carry me off to the devil. 

T was cucumber time, and away went poor Sam ; 

His doxy she cri’d, to be sure ; 

But scarce had k fortnight elaps’d, when behold 
A quill-driving beau, with his silver and gold, 
Pick’d her up ut , a jnee ting-house door. 

His features, his cash, and his sweet pretty name, 
Soon made her untrue to poor Sam ; 

The sight of his shiners bewilder'd her brain ; 

She declar’d that the tailor had woo’d her in vain, 
That she did not care for him a d— 5 — n. 

And now they got marri’d, and sent off the priest, 
For they knew that he drove away fun : 

The tables all smok’d with a plcntilul feast, 

Nor yet h«d the singing and dancing quite ceas’d, 
Wheh the watchman went by bawling — One l 


Then first, with amazement fair Betty Blight found 
That a stranger was stuck by her side ; 

His hair was quite stiff, he utter’d no sound, 

He spoke noL, he mov’d not, he look’d not around, 

But star’d with both eyes on the bride. 

His hat was three -cock’d, and his coat button'd tight, 
His stockings, one red. t’other blue, 

His coat, just like Joseph 's, was patch’d left and right, 
*T was so motley the dbgs ran away from the sight, 
’T would not sell for old clothes to a Jew. 

This wonderful figure threw all in dismay, 

For he look’d like a Hottentot savage ; 

At length Betty spoke, while she trembled— I pray 
That your coatand your hat, Sir, aside you would lay, 
And partake of our bacon and cabbage. 

At the sound of the last word, the stranger complies 
And his trappings he quickly unclos’d ; 

When oh ! what a sight met fair Betty Blight’se/es, 
What artist can paint her dismay and surprise, 
When a large pair ofshears were expos'd. 

All present then roar’d — ’twas a general shout, 
That the tailor's poor hide they would tan. 

But in turning him out, why he ran farther in y 
And seizing a glass, toss ’d it off full ofjdn, 

And address’d Betty Blight like a nun. 

Behold me, pot-wrestler, behold me, he cri’d, 

You have broughton yoqrself ibis herd evil, 

God grants that, 1 to punish your falsehood and pride, 

4 My ghost, with a long pair of shear sat his s&de, 

4 Should come to your wedding, there claim you as 
4 bride, 

- 4 And hoist you away to the devil.’ 

Thus saying, his arms round poor Betty he wound, 
And in spite of whatVr she could say, 

He cut off her head, and then sunk thro* the ground, 
Nor ever again was poor Betty Blight found# 

Or the tailor who took her away. 

The quill-driver died too, and none since that time, 
At the meeting-house door do presume. 

To make free with the girls, for by orders subUme, 
There Betty Blight suffers the pains of her crape, 
And sends forth a brimstone perfume. 

At midnight twelve times in each year does hersprite, 
When mortals with slumber are dead, 

Array’d in her bridal apparel of white, 

Appear on the pavement— Oh ! deur, what a sight, 
And scream while Sam cuts off her head. 

There nine tailors are seen, with a hop and a skip, 
Dancing round this most horrible sight ; 

They drink out of thimbles, their liquor is flip# 

And this is their toast, 4 here’s success to Sam Snip, 

4 And the devil take false Betty Blight.” 

EPIGRAM. 

THE CONCLUSION OF THE CENTURY, BY MR.PATtjfiF 
O’PHlLLlM. 

t • , 1 

; If this century ends in the one year or ’tothev^ ■ 
While thus you continue to argue away, 

Arr*h, my dear jewels do now cease your pothesv 
And hear what O’Phelixn is going to say: 
Perhaps you may think I can’t judge of an eady 
But this is my opinion, and don’t let it gag* 

If the close of the long hundred years must depend 
On the length of your logic, they ’ll not end at all*. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Sug&ir maple-tree— Short account of the soil in the se- 
veral states— Coffee-tree— Cotton plant— Wild rice — 

Rivers— Fish* 

The culture of the sugar maple tree ought to 
have been pursued with more attention* It grows 
properly in great quantities, first, westward of the 
Allegany, and in the Genessee district. But it is 
found also frequently in some of the vallies not far 
from that mountain, particularly in Penn's-valley, 
And Sugar-valley. Where it is not already, the 
farmers should plant it, as Mr. Jefferson proposes 
in his book. This tree should be transplanted into 
Europe; for although sugar can be made from the 
European maple tree, it yields but little, and after 
several tappings is drained. Tapping produces a 
directly contrary effect upon the American maple. 
To bring this branch of manufacture to its highest 
perfection in the American states, the most useful 
measure would be to increase the impost upon 
West-India sugar. An entire prohibition of that 
article, #ould be still better calculated to answer 
this purpose. The balance of trade with the West- 
Indies would then be still more advantageous to 
America. But the speculators, who care nothing 
4bout the advantage of the country, would raise an 
outcry of oppression, and they will never allow the 
Sugar-manufacture to thrive in any high degree. 
The people in the western states, will, however, 
be obliged to make their own sugar, that which is 
imported from abroad being by the length of the 
necessary transportation over land, rendered too 
dear for them. 

The Atlantic Americans, will finally be obliged 
to resolve upon the cultivation of silk and wine, 
because the fertility of their land, in the production 
of grain in general, rapidly declines, after the new 
ground has yielded a few good crops, and because 
the greatest part of the surface inhabited by them, 
is either altogether bad, or at best has a very indif- 
ferent soil. In all New-England, excepting west- 
ward of Connecticut river, and through the whole 
northern parts, where there is some better land, 
than in Pennsylvania, though only along the large 
rivers and in smaller quantities, no wheat can be. 
raised. All is rock and gravel. On Connecticut 
river there lays some good land, but the valley is 
quite small. The state of New- York is almost en- 
tirely rocky, the Genessee country and generally 
he neighbourhood of lake Ontario excepted, which 
* very fertile but pestilentially unhealthy. The 
iohawk flows through a fruitful but small valley, 
lore than half New-Jersey is a barren sand-hill, 
ithout sufficient water. On the Raritcn, there is 
snn^Il strip of fertile land. The hilly regions to 
c B! ue IVfountain have a tolerable soil, excepting 
itrre there are too many arid gravelly hills. This 
adei-ately good soil, does not, however, constitute 
third part of the state. Among the Atlantic 
Rted 9 Pennsylvania has the greatest proportion of 


good land. Whoever has seen Pennsylvania has 
at this time seen the best part of North- America. 
But there are great quantities of sandy loam mixed 
with gravel, and it may be assumed for a certainty, 
that one third part of this state, owing to the nu- 
merous barren mountains, can never be cultivated, 
and that the greatest part of the remainder is very 
indifferent land, which the farmers further ruin by 
manuring it with plaster of Paris. The soil is 
somewhat better for grass, on account of the abund- 
ant moisture combined with heat : but when the 
trees shall be extirpated, the moisture will also de- 
cline. Yet, with all their pains, with all their wa- 
tering and manuring, the land in their meadows 
produces not more hay, than in those parts of Ger- 
many, where the soil is tolerable. 

The fertility of the western country is indeed 
much greater. The Ohio particularly, the Po of 
the new world, which with improved cultivation, 
will bear an extraordinary resemblance to Lom- 
bardy. Nothing can be objected against the beauty 
of the whole western territory. It may be mentioned 
as a characteristic feature of that country, that even 
in cold climates, it brings forth the productions of 
the south, or at least substitutes for them. Sugar, 
I have already mentioned. In the northern and 
coldest parts of this country, a sort of wild rice grows 
in its waters. It produces a species of the coffee- 
tree ; of the cotton plant, &c. All these it would 
be proper to transplant into the north of Europe. 
The wild vine is said to produce a much finer grape 
there, than in the Atlantic states. Fruit and vege- 
tables thrive there much better. These last are 
indeed much worse in the Atlantic states than in 
Germany, and in general the gardening is in its 
infancy. The Dutch colonists, in New-York, have, 
however, done some service in this particular. The 
healthiness of this western territory is yet very 
problematical, fine as the country may be ip other 
respects; at least the latest accounts are, upon this 
point, very unfavourable; and it may generally still 
remain a question, whether this boasted country 
can be set by the side of Italy, Greece, or other 
fair portions of our hemisphere. 

All the southern Atlantic states, Maryland in- 
cluded, have a very miserable sandy soil. The 
violent heat of the sun, and the moisture, are alone 
competent to produce any thing here. But they 
likewise produce fevers, which prevail here every 
year, and frequently, only cease to make way for 
the dropsy. What can there be found attractive, 
in a sandy plain, interspersed with marshes, covered 
with pine forests, and inhabited by tar-bumers ? 
The Virginian tobacco grows along the rivers, 
whare a small piece of ground fit for planting is to 
be found, which is carefully raked, round the to- 
bacco plants. The dreadful heat makes rice and in- 
digo thrive in South -Carolina and Georgia. Shock- 
ing as those countries are, therefore, they are of 
the greatest value to the United States; for these 
always important articles of exportation. They 
alone can maintain the credit of the United States 
in Europe, in some sort independently of circum- 
stances. These southern countries are uncom- 
monly well provided with serpents of all kinds, 
whereas in my frequent journeys on fool and shoot- 
ing parties in Pennsylvania, Delawtre, and New- 


Jersey, I scarcely ever met with one. The western 
mountainous parts of these southern states, con- 
tain, indeed, some fruitful vallies, but a great pro- 
portion of the surface consists of stony hills, which 
will never be susceptible of cultivation. 

The puny trees in Pennsylvania, which are so 
slender, that to a newly arrived European they have 
the appearance of growing wood, furnish one, 
among many other proofs of the wretchedness of 
the soil. Most of the trees are not much thicker 
than a man’s arm, and very few of them are twelve 
inches in diameter. They appear very despicable 
to a person who has seen the noble oaks on the 
banks of the Elbe. 

The American forest trees are, however, very 
handsome, but they are already known in Germany. 
Among the handsomest may be reckoned the plane 
and locust trees. They are tall enough, but the 
thinness of the bed of earth, which covers the. rocks 
under the soil through the whole country, and 
which is only a foot deep, or not so much, prevents 
them from attaining a greater thickness. 

America has hitherto been cried up for its beau- 
tiful rivers; but I should be glad to know, which of 
those can be compared with the Rhine, for the 
beauty either of its banks, or of the river itself. The 
coast of the United States is as extensive as the 
distance between Lisbon and Riga. Between those 
two places in Lurope, there are more large rivers, 
which pour themselves into the sea, than upon the 
coast of the United States. Excepting the Con- 
necticut, Hudson’s, and Delaware rivers, all the rest 
in America, are far inferior to the Dwina, the Vis- 
tula, the Elbe, the Rhine, the Seine, the Garonne, 
the Tagus, See. most of them even in the length of 
theircourse. They are, on account of their falls, not 
navigable so far inland as those European rivers, ex- 
cept, when very much swollen. When they have a 
majestic appearance, owing to their width, like 
the Susquehannah. They are usually not deep, 
and at low water are fordable. I do not see, there- 
fore, how, in travelling through the United States, 
it is possible to think, Nature, with her mean ri- 
vers, paltry trees, and small hills, more grand and 
sublime, than in Europe with her great rivers, 
majestic oaks, and mountains tending to the skies. 
’It will be understood, of course, that I speak only 
of the Atlantic United States, and not of South- 
Am erica, nor of the Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Ohio, See. There is, however, in the United States, 
owing to the numerous rivers and brooks, more 
water, than upon an equal extent of country in 
Europe. 

The banks of the Connecticut river are well cuL 
tivated; those of the Delaware, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Wilmington, give an advanta- 
geous idea of North- America, to a new comer; 
those of Hudson’s river, are, indeed, in some places, 
romantic, but barren. 

These rivers are not supplied either with such 
a variety of fish, nor with so good ones, as those 
of Europe. A sort of alosa, called shad, which is 
really excellent, comes every spring into the rivers, 
though not further northward than Hudson’s river, 
and is caught in great quantities. But on the other 
hand, salmon, though not of so good a quality as 
the salmon of the Rhine and Elbe, are caught to 
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the north ward of the Hudson. The stock-fish is 
peculiar to the American waters, and is very good. 
There are, in the Susquehannah,good salmon-trout, 
and carp, so called, which cannot, however, be 
compared with those of Europe. There is no Ame- 
rican fish comparable to several sorts of fish, pe- 
culiar, as I believe, to the Elbe and the Weser. 
The oysters are very large, but not so well tasted 
«as those of Europe. 

(To be Continued .) 

POLITICS. 

|The following extract from the sensible speech of the Go- 
* vernor of Connecticut, will p 1 ase and convince every 
discerning politician, and every manly mind. It is en- 
titled to the highest approbation. It declares nothing 
but the truth, respecting that faction, which has usurp- 
ed the power of Fiance; and, in its remarks upon the 
visions of Philosophers, it more than obliquely censures 
the mad schemes of some of our American statesmen, 
who are trying injurious experiments upon the country, 
and who audaciously would treat man, as a Priestly 
would a mouse, in his exhausted receiver ] 


THE PORT FOLIO. 

MISCELLANY. 

PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE* 


When we reflect on the situation of most parts 
©f the world at the present day, disturbed with po- 
litical agitations, and perplexed with revolutionary 
pursuits ; and convpare them with the circumstan- 
ces of our own state— enjoying a like measure of 
tranquil and general happiness as heretofore expe- 
rienced, our hearts should expand with gratitude 
to the Divine Author of all mercies, who gives us 
this continuance of his favour. 

If we turn our eyes to Europe, there amidst 
scenes of trouble and distress, we behold a nation 
which has been tossed on the tumultuous ocean of 
revolution for more than ten years past — violently 
agitated during that period, with the conflicts of 
contending passions, in pursuit of imaginary and 
delusive ideas of liberty and equality, and which 
after suffering almost every species of calamity in 
their wild career, are now under the influence and 
policy of a fortunate leader, just returning to the 
point from whence they started : with this excep- 
tion, that instead of rallying under their ancient 
Royal Family, they seem disposed to form a new 
Dynasty, under a foreign Head. To the civilized 
/world, the course of events which in this period 
has been exhibited by that nation, is peculiarly in- 
teresting and instructive ; more especially to sur- 
rounding nations, does this result of their pursuits, 
present a serious and impressive lesson of instruc- 
tion against plunging inconsiderately into the vor- 
tex of revolutionary practices, or being deluded in- 
to vain and philosophical reveries of untried forms 
of government. 

With this recent example before our eyes, in 
Addition to the numerous instances recorded in his- 
tory, of similar issues to revolutionary pursuits— 
the people of this state may be taught the expedi- 
ency and necessity of adhering with firmness and 
stability to their ancient habits of political govern- 
ment and religious institutions, as the surest means 
of social happiness and general prosperity. They 
may also learn to venerate the long tried forms of 
civil regulations, which have been wisely devised 
by our revered ancestors, and which have hitherto 
beneficially continued in practice by successive ge- 
nerations. They will moreover be led seriously 
to reflect how dangerous the attempt is whenever, 
•and by whomsoever proposed, to put to hazard the 
existing prosperity and happiness of the great com 
ivmmty,for the uncertain pursuit of visionary scenes 
©I greater happiness, however decorated by speci- 
ous recommendations, which will most probably fail 
them in the grasp, or flit before them like the pas- 
sing dream of the night. — And may they always 
Lear in mind, that lessons of practical good sense, 
as applied to governmental administration, areim- 
liu-ruely more useful to the world, than all the fine- 
spun theories of visionary Pliilosophists, or the de- 
lusive projects of Closet Foliticiiuisu 


[The topic of the following debate will appear trifling and 
ludicrous, at the first glance of every reader. But though 
Bull baiting is apparently not an object of sufficient irag- 
nitude to reauiie Legislation, or to excite eloquence, yet 
a cause so frivolous has produced much Parliamentary 
effect , and the weakness of Sir Richard Hill, a well 
meaning but blind fanatic, has calledout all the strength I 
of Mr. Windham, who, in the course of the debate, dis- 
played that correctness of principle, that might of rea- 
soning, those stable politics, and those classical al- 
lusions, which we expect, of course from an accomplish- 
ed, and dauntless disciple of Burke and Johnson. It 
has been well remarked, by a spirited writer, that, as if 
it were to throw ridicule on the great and serious ques- 
tion of the non-residence of the Clergy , the Puritans , are 
pestering the Parliament, with petitions for a law to pro- 
hibit Bull baiting . Gloomy and factious, as they have al- 
ready rendered the poorer classes of the people in Eng- 
land, they are not content with their gradual success, 
but come boldly forward to invoke the aid of the L^gis- 
lature, to their insidious and destructive efforts. r l hose 
who are acquainted with the character of the Honoura- 
ble Gentleman, by whom the matter in question has been 
introduced, will want no suggestion to make them per- 
ceive that he has been deceived. He certainly imagines 
that he is espousing the cause of order and morality, but, 
should his endeavours be crowned with success, he will, 
when it is toolate , find that he has been labouring in the 
vineyard of faction and fanaticism. 

Long as the subsequent article is, it will be perused with 
interest by many. The remark of Mr. W indham upon 
the danger of legislating upon every petty local circum- 
stance, is fortified, if the Editor remembers correctly, 
by the authority of Judge Blackstone, and it would 
be well, if it were attended to by our Statesmen of the 
nevo sect . The observation that moral improvement is 
not to be effected by converting men into sour , morose , 
and self conceited beings; and that lively, open, honest dis- 
positions are more compatible with the virtues, which 
we should inculcate, is not only of a generous and manly 
character, but is proved in all the rolls of History. A 
cheerful, happy, rational Piety receives no lessons from 
John Knox, that * 4 ruffian of reformation,” nor does she 
implicitly believein Calvin, who burntServet us ; above 
all, this kind of Piety is neither plausibly hypocritical, 
nor rudely boisterous, she neither cants, nor whines, nor 
snuffles, nor roars. Erect, and dignified, and honest, as 
in th eday, she • never creeps into houses, leading captive 
silly women,* but 

11 Looks aloft , and, with erected eyes, 

Beholds her own hereditary skies.'* Dryden 

It will be observed by the reader that the report of this 
Speech is extracted from the “ Morning Post,” a paper, 
conducted by the political enemies ofMr. Windham, and 
replete for many years with abuse of this vigilant de- 
tector of Jacobinical plots, and this manly opponent to 
Jacobinical warfare. Even in this paper his speech is 
extolled. 

Neither Mr. Windham, nor the American republisher of 
his Speech, are advocates for the Bull feasts of Spain, nor 
cruelty to animals. In all ihefactious measure which led 
to ihe following sentiments, Bull baiting was the least of 
Jacobinical cares. While the French party of Democrats 
are striving to turn the eyes of the nation upon Bulls, 
and Bears and Bagatelles, they have no sort of objection 
to the baiting of men of rank, and riches, and virtue. 
He who would not trample on a grub, would assassinate 
a nobleman.] 


and petitions signed by Magistrates, Gentlemen f 
and Clergy all over 1 he country, praying that eveiy 
exertion might be made for the abolition of this 
savage custom. The late Irish Parliament passed 
a bill unanimously to abolish bull baiting in Ire- 
land; and he hoped the Irish Gentlemen, who had 
been so favourable to their own bulls, would not be 
unfriendly to the bulls of this country (loud laugh- 
ing.) All the ladies, be was sure, would be on his 
side. Fie had received letters from several (laugh.) 
Some might, lie knew, be of a contrary opinion, 
such as those who frequented the gin shops, or 
ride in a cinder cart, but he did not rank such 
among the fair sex. It could not be said ofsuch— 

«« Grace was in all her steps — Heaven in her eye, 

“ In every gesture, dignity and love .** — ( A laugh). 

He next read an extract from a sermon that was 
preached at Bath, in 180 1, against bull baiting, and 
stated, as his last authority, the story of Balaam’s 
ass (Laugh ). — He could not conceive that God, 
when he opened the mouth of that animal to com- 
plain of ill usage, did not mean to discourage it, 
and when the Deity became an advocate in the 
cause, he hoped it would meet respect in a Chris- 
tian assembly. Sir Richard then proceeded to 
argue against the custom as not being conducive 
to courage, or supported even in so manly a way 
as in Spain ; and concluded with an assurance 
that care should be taken that the bill should not 
affect any chartered rights* 

Mr. Windham, in a speech of great length, 
deprecated the introduction of such a subject at a 
moment ofsuch extreme anxiety, when the coun- 
try was so divided between hopes and fears, and 
there were so many things of importance to agi- 
tate men’s bosoms. It was not an evil that had 
a grown with our growth, and strengthened with 
our strength ;'* but, on the contrary, it had de- 
clined as they increased. In fact, it would be gone 
before the House would have time t© legislate up- 
on it, 

Curremus precipites- 


BULL BAITING. 

Mr. Dent moved the Order of the Day for the 
second reading of the Bull baiting Bill. 

Sir Richard Hill said, he should trespass on the 
Flouse in favour of a poor, friendless animal that 
could not speak for itself. He was sensible, how- 
ever, that if common charity and humanity should 
not be sufficient to plead its cause, nothing from 
him could avail. Fie then proceeded to state vari- 
ous authorities against this practice, and cruelty 
to animals in general ; including extracts from the 
Bury, Shrewsbury, and other newspapers, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, King Solomon, and various letters. 
One of the latter, he said, was from a Clergyman, 
at Totness, in Devonshire, giving an account of a 
man killed there by a ferocious bill (bull) (loud 
laugh ), who broke loose. There was another from 
Yorkshire, signed by the Magistrates of a district 
in that county ; another from a great proprietor of 
works atColcbrook Dale, la short, he had letters 


Dam jacet in ripa calcemus C a: saris hostem. 

It was so little known in Norwich, that the peo- 
ple of that city did not remember two instances 
within these twenty years. This was the case 
nearly all over the kingdom, and in fact it was only 
within these two years he heard any thing about 
it. He objected to the custom growing up in the 
House of legislating upon every petty local cir- 
cumstance. But, laying this objection aside, he 
had a great dislike to the increase of penal statutes. 
Every penal law was in its nature an evil, and cre- 
ates a discretion which is liable to abuse, atid con- 
sequently may be an increase of evil. The House 
had of necessity a great deal of little legislation. 
Every body knew what flights of cards of invitation 
were every day issued, requesting attendance up- 
on private bills, lie did not mean to insinuate 
any corrupt practice : it was nothing more than a 
man's voting according to the opinion of his £r*e^ 
in reliance upon his judgment, instead of-lftfcfeg 
the trouble to judge for himself. In all sn*& bu- 
siness, this would be always the case. Ever} 
question that was not sufficiently large to excite 
the interest, and draw the attention of a large por- 
tion of the country, must be decided by chance, a* 
was near happening to a bill of this kind, about 
two years ago. This was a general reason fi* 
legislating as little as possible, except upon great 
and general interests, for upon other occasions the 
decision would go by chance, on the sort of cabal 
already mentioned. Fie deprecated the mode pur- 
sued by the Honourable Baronet, of takings n* 1 * 
croscopic view which only took in part of the sub- 
ject, and made it appear different from what it 
would to the naked eye. He disapproved of put- 
ting the clog and the bull’s flesh before the micros- 
cope, and looking at hunting, horse-racing, and 
■.hooting with the naked eye. The botanist or the 
p rinter would not examine a. Rower ox a picture 
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*k this way. Take human beauty itself in all its 
charms, and what does the most soft and delicate 
Face present when viewed through the microscope 
but ridges, cavities, and protuberances, as rough 
as a pig’s back. He complained of that pharisaical 
humanity, that hypocritical justice, that would 
make war upon the sports of the poor, while they 
preserve the game laws for the rich. His next 
argument was, an argumentum ad hominem , but one 
which should have more weight as the homo was 
the house of commons. He certainly did consider 
this bill the first step of what was meant to be a 
reform in the manners of the people, and it was 
strange that they who were now aware of the evil 
consequences that would have ensued from a re- 
form in Parliament, should pursue the reform in 
the country. This was the conduct of the puritans 
of old, now divided, into two branches, the jaco- 
bins and religious fanatics, both acting upon one 
common principle of hostility to what has been 
called M lewd and unchristian pastimes.” When 
he talked of Sionites, Ezekielites, &c. he did not 
mean to discuss their particular tenets, nor to allude 
to any individual then present. He wished all men 
to be better than they are ; but he was against 
working their improvement out by converting them 
into sour, morose, austere, and self conceited be- 
ings. He thought lively, open, honest disposi- 
tions were more compatible with the virtues 
which we should inculcate. The modern fanatics 
however, must be hostile to the lively character 
of tjie people, because it unfits them for their pur- 
pose. — With respect tothe Jacobins, strange as it 
might appear, there was no class of people on 
whom they had made less impression than upon the 
very lowest orders. The Methodists had made a 
much greater impression upon such persons, pro- 
bably because they worked with harder tools. ( A 
Laugh J. He did not know but it might be a good 
plan to throw in some Methodist manure to culti- 
vate them for Jacobins. ( A Laugh . ) Now both 
these sects were pulling at the same rope only at 
different ends, and each twisting a contrary way. 
Their common object was to destroy the Old En- 
glish character. There was not a single bull baiter 
or pugilist in the Corresponding Society. The fel- 
lows who would cutoff King's heads , and knock down 
thrones, would not trouble themselves about such 
a paltry amusement as bull baiting • They were for 
nobler sport . * 

Nimrod was a mighty hunter, and his prey was men." 
He should like to see a set of Jacobin Missiona- 
ries going into a town where there was ahull-bait- 
ing, and a method ist preaching, and to have a view 
of their conduct. There was an old story of a mode 
of trying Norfolk and Suffolkchecses, by putting a 
mouse in, and the cheese of which he ate most was 
detlded to be of the best quality. A Missionary 
in the present case might be as good a judge as 
the mouse, and in his opinion, would turn away 
from the one as a set of idle, thoughtless, disor- 
derly fellows, and fix upon the gloomy, self con- 
ceited set returning from the methodist chapel. It 
vas an old saying, that a man who lives in a glass 
house should not be Che first to throw stones. Now 
that house was glazed all over. No Alelonman 
in she kingdom , with his glasses and conservatives , 
ought to be more cautious. An extract from a ser- 
mon in his possession, after describing a bull bait- 
er, concludedby saying, “ such a monster would 
not hesitate to engulf his reeking blade in the 
varrp bowels of a fellow creature.” Now for the 
application. He did not know but it might be as 
N athan said unto David. M Thou art the man,” 
or all the upper classes of society were torment- 
:rs of animals. To estimate the cruelty of the 
►raotice, we should consider its intenseness, seve- 
nty, and duration, in none of which was bull 

* ' rti is remark demands the most orofouml attention. It 
. ir» the very spirit of BURKE, and is perfectly true. It 
14 been verified by Experiences , Jiotp (y the Editor. 


baiting equal to hunting. He did not, however, 
mean to censure hunting on the ground of barbari- 
ty. No man could have the arrogance to set up 
against an amusement which had been a favourite 
in all ages, which had been the theme of the ac- 
complished Zenophon, which inspired Virgil, 
who 

.Vocat tngemi clamore Cytheron 

Taygetique canes, 

and enflamed the mind of Milton. Cruelty was 
not the object of the bull baiter, if so, why not ex- 
ercise it in some other way ? on the contrary, his 
pleasure was more rational, and better understood 
than shooting, which was followed with so much 
eagerness. The bull baiter could assign a more 
satisfactory reason. His amusement was a com- 
bat of animals, a favourite one in almost all coun- 
tries. The pleasure consisted in the interest 
which he felt in the courage of the animal under 
his care; an interest as natural as that which a 
man takes in the velocity of his grey hound, or the 
scent of his pointer. Bull-baiting was formerly 
tlie amusement of the great in this country, even 
so late as in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It had, 
however, since gone down to the poor, and yet vve 
would now take it off its last legs, while an honour- 
able member present has proposed to extend the 
game laws to Ireland. If this sort of subject was to 
be taken up, the house should be ready to begin 
with themselves. However it might be questioned 
whether charity should begin at home, there was 
no doubt but that reform should begin at home. He 
had heard of a butcher who was looking through 
the market for his knife while he had it in his 
mouth ( A Laugh.) This was the case of an hon. 
member from Yorkshire (Mr. Wilberforce). He 
overlooked all the horse racing of Yorkshire. Dr. 
Johnson said of hunting, “ What must be the pau- 
city of human pleasures when hunting is one of 
them i” To hunting, however, he (Mr. Wind- 
ham) did not profess himself an enemy. As to 
boxing, he would not degrade it by putting it on. a 
level with such a low, paultry thing as a horse- 
race ; a scene of gambling that set the whole coun- 
try madding for 20 miles round, stopping all tra- 
velling and trafic, occupying all the carriages and 
horses at every inn, and killing some from excess. 
It was a collection of riff-raff of every kind, black 
legs, markers at billiard tables, apprentices who 
embezzle their masters’ property, and then commit 
forgeiy to supply the deficiency — raggamuffins 
from town and country, some hawking about gin 
and gingerbread, and others crying lists of the hor- 
ses, and other lists for the edification of country 
gentlemen’s daughters. (Loud Laughing). There 
were no fewer than nine of these exhibitions in 
Yorkshire, and yet the hon. member could take a 
tumbler’s flying leap over them all, and light on 
his head upon a bull-bait in Staffordshire. He had 
no objection, it seemed to preserve the game upon 
his own manor, and poach abroad . — ( A laugh ). 
The poor could not enjoy your Balls, Routs, and 
Pic Nics. Their poverty excluded them from some 
pleasures, and the law from others. Suppose, a 
little dance, or a party of strolling players, the 
magistracy of the county was up in arms against 
them. An organ did not offend the ear of a puri- 
tan, so much as the sound of a fiddle did that of a 
magistrate, unless he was one of the party. A dance 
among the upper circles, was a iqost divine, de- 
lightful enjoyment, that inspired every idea of 
delicacy and sentiment ; but call it a hop, and the 
t exclamation immediately was u send for a consta- 
. ble, take away the fellow’s licence.” He remem- 
bered acase which happened some years ago near 
Berkeley-square ; the whole neighbourhood was 
thrown into confusion, and he went in company 
with a gentleman, who had since sacrificed his life 
to his indiscreet generosity, the late Harvey Aston, 
to inquire the cause. On asking an officer, he 
exclaimed, “ 1 have actually caught them in the 


fact ; yes, they' were dancings” ( A laugh), add- 
ing, as if he conceived it a great aggravation of 
the offence, “ and to a black fiddler too.” ( Lai d 
laughing ). This, he feared, was one of the fa- 
tal causes of the system of poor rates, which made 
the higher orders look at the amusements of the 
poor with a narrow and jealous eye. He warned 
the house against the consequence, which he said 
would be to work a change in the character of the 
people, and drive them into the alehouse or the ta- 
bernacle, and thence into Jacobinism. He denied 
the cruelty of the exercise. The game bull, as he 
was called in the language of that sport, felt na> 
terror, but voluntarily took his station. As to bull 
running, it was still less liable to the charge. It 
displayed the courage and velocity of our rustic 
youth, and though a dangerous practice, the acci- 
dents attending it were nothing compared with 
those of shooting. Mr. Windham then paid a 
handsome compliment to the character of the town 
of Stamford, which had petitioned against the 
bill, as an infringement of a title derived from the 
great Earl Werreyn. He also complimented the 
people of Stafford, where the practice of Bull- 
baiting was so prevalent, upon their courage and 
loyalty, as a proof of which, the Stafford Militia 
was the only regiment selected to do duty about the 
Royal Person. It was the knife set in oil that cut 
deepest . If we would look for dangerous and designing 
persons , we must not look among bold, boisterous 
sportsmen, and bull baiters, but among your dose; 
sly , thoughtful , and smooth fanatics • 

“ Tom struts a soldier, open, bold, ani brave; 

“ Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave.” 

The Hon. Member here concluded a speech full 
of weighty argument, and sprightly humour, by 
saying, he could not vote for the bill, unless it 
should extend to all field sports whatever. 

DIALOGUE II. 

ON PAINTING AS A FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENT 
FOE THE PORTFOLIO. 

( Continued .) 

R. But how could you procure subjects for sue 
constant occupation ? 

L. There never could be want of subjects, aj 
long as I lived in human society ; while faces met 
my eye, there was always some among them, singu- 
lar, and striking by their novelty, and their signifi- 
cance. If real faces were wanting I tasked my 
fancy, and forming a scale, which included every 
possible modification of features, had always a sub- 
ject for my pencil. 

My pictures were of several kind?. The first 
were such as were drawn at the request of my 
friends and for their use, as tokens or memorials of 
affection or respect. 

The second were such as were executed for my 
own, either those whom I loved, and who sat while 
I drew, or others whom their characters, their ad- 
ventures, or their countenances, rendered any wise 
remarkable, and whose faces were drawn either 
from casual inspection or from memory. 

A third kind consisted of imaginary faces. As 
my favourite employment always was to feign cha- 
racters and incidents, I, of course, was prone to 
I create suitable forms and faces, and these frequentr 
ly I pencilled with great care. 

I perceive, intuitively, relations between the in- 
tellectual character and the outward form. My 
experience has supplied me with great numbers of 
materials to work with. Having always, particu* 
larly noted faces, being attentive to the demeanour 
and inquisitive into the history of those to whom 
they belong. 1 may, perhaps, rely with some de- 
gree of confidence on my physiognomical decisions 
at any rate, every face makes a strong and vivid and 
distinct impression on my fancy. I can trace the 
features upon paper, even in its absence, with toler- 
able fidelity. 
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My fancy is wont to exert itself in two ways. 
First to conjecture the history and character of 
those whose faces only have been seen, and, second- 
ly, to conjecture the lineaments and form of one 
whose history and character only are known. These 
processes have afforded me many an instructive, or, 
if you please, many an amusing hour. Hence I 
have amassed a large stock of those images which 
revisit me in solitude, and give celerity and plea- 
sure to those moments that would otherwise be 
vacant and wearisomely slow. 

R. And what estimate do you form of the ad- 
vantages flowing from your application to the pen- 
cil ? Was the choice of this profession the best that 
could have been made ? Was there no other pur- 
suit in which the same application would not have 
produced more delightful consequences? 

L. These are questions more easy to be put than 
answered. As a calling, I cannot hesitate to pre- 
fer this to any other. I could not make myself law- 
yer, physician, merchant, or divine. The neces- 
sary trades of building, tayloringand cooking, were 
only to be followed through necessity. Music, 
painting and needle work, were all that remained, 
and these were useful to subsistence either as being 
practised or taught. 

To teach an art to others, is, without doubt, un- 
speakably worse than to practice it : more toilsome, 
more degrading, less favourable to cultivation of 
the understanding and the temper, and to liberty, 
and less gainful. 

Needle-work and pencil-work have some things 
in common, but their differences are those which 
subsist between forming a statue with a wooden 
mallet and a steel chissel, between the sport of an 
hour and the task of a year. The pencil is alive, 
active, creative and a wonder-worker, but the nee- 
dle is sluggish, inanimate, and dead ; the enemy 
of all zeal ; the ohstacle to all progress ; the mother 
and the emblem of plodding and stupid persever- 
ance. I merely speak of the needle as the tool of 
fancy; the agent of embellishment. In all useful 
works, we cannot overrate its value, or the impor- 
tance of every female being thoroughly mistress of 
it. 

Music has Rs charms, but to gain a living by 
the practice is to shew ourselves at concerts and 
the theatres; to forfeit all esteem, and trample 
upon delicacy and to set at nought a good name. 

R. But are music, needle work and painting the 
only paths open to ingenious females ? You men- 
tioned that you first designed to become an author. 
Your sex did not exclude you from this. Your 
education and your genius were remarkably adapt- 
ed to it. The implements and materials were 
'Cheap, easy, and to be wrought up with less expo- 
sure to the world, less personal exertion and less 
infringement of liberty than in Eckstein’s vocation. 

The passion for fame, the fervours of pathetic, 
•r the brilliancy of sportive eloquence, the sense of 
contributing to the benefit and pleasure of remote 
nations and distant generations, all invited you to 
take up the pen, and yet you took up the pencil in 
stead. 

L. I am not unaware of the manifold advantages 
which a moral fiction, has over a portrait. I re- 
gret, now that I look back upon the past, that so 
many hours were not given to books and the pen. 
My portraits have benefited and delighted me, but 
when I think upon the progress which a different 
devotion of my time would have enabled me to 
make in useful and delightful knowledge, I have 
no terms to convey the sense, not merely of my 
folly, but my guilt. How many volumes might 1 
not have read, might I not have written. How 
might my knowledge of man and nature, of poetry 
and science have been enlarged, if all those days 
and all that zeal, which, during five years, were 
absorbed by painting, had been dedicated to the 
poets, historians and philosophers !— JJut, thanks 


to my wiser years, the infatuation is now at an end, 
and the pencil is laid aside forever. 

R. Forever ? Do you mean never to paint again? 

L. Never s unless upon some very extraordi- 
nary exigence. The truth is, that the end of ap- 
plication, the ability to figure to oneself and to re- 
tain in memory, the features of another, was long 
ago accomplished. To form a definite image, it 
is no longer requisite to paint it. To recall it to 
view, it i9 no longer necessary to turn to my port - 
fcuille. Having not to paint for subsistence but for 
pleasure, and every pleasurable purpose being at- 
tained without the actual use of the pencil, I must 
l ay it aside. 

But if its aid were as indspensable as ever, I 
would not use it again. 

R. Why? 

L. Because my time can be more usefully em- 
ployed with a book. Formerly, I spent a precious 
hour stooping over a table, with eyes riveted to the 
whitened surface, my reason at a stand, and my 
I fancy fixed upon a single set of features. If per- 
mitted to wander, it was only by fits, at random, 
through the maze of vague and disconnected recol- 
lections, whence my mind returned, exercised but 
not improved, weary and bewildered. 

Now that hour enables me to traverse a league 
of this variegated surface ; to cheer my mind and 
strengthen my frame by passing through an half 
score vallies and ascending an half score hills. I 
examine twenty faces or landscapes of Nature’s 
forming, whose lines and colours I can never hope 
to emulate, instead of producing one uniform, per- 
ishable and imperfect creature of my own. 

If I choose to betake myself to books, what a 
world is open before me ; bow worthy of minute 
and never tired contemplation ! How many struc- 
tures of poets and philosophers, may be examined 
in the time misdevoted to a picture. What insight 
may be gained into the mechanism of human so- 
ciety and the law9 of human action, by pursuing 
the vicissitudes of individuals or of nations from 
their hour of birth to their hour of extinction. 

I once, while living with a friend in Hampshire, 
employed three hours, one morning, in copying an 
bead of Raphael. Having tired my fingers at this 
work, I went into a closet where there were a few 
books, and thought to amuse myself with whatever 
chance should offer. 

I lighted on Dry den’s Virgil, and opened at the 
fourth book of the iEneiri. 1 read it through, in 
about an hour, and was so much pleased, and so 
conscious of the many things unobserved or unre- 
flected on, at the first perusal, that I immediately 
began again. I went through it, and could not re- 
sist the inclination to begin it a third time. 

It was a favourable moment, my mind was active 
and my attention vigorous. It is impossible to 
describe the number and vividness of my concep- 
tions. My new views of composition, morality and 
manners and government, all rapidly flowing from 
this source. My enthusiasm prompted me to read 
aloud, and not my intellectual powers merely, but 
my physical and vocal powers, my eye and my ear, 
were beneficially exercised. The incidents, im- 
ages, phrases and epithets, impressed themselves, 
with remarkable force, upon my memory. There 
are few of the lines contained in this book, which 
have not, many times, casually or in consequence 
of efforts to recall them, been repeated. The plea- 
sures and benefits, flowing from the employment of 
these three hours, are indeed, endless in variety 
and number, and they form a sort of bright spot in 
the scene of my past existence, on which I medi- 
tate with a nameless kind of satisfaction. 

On a similar occasion afterwards, I opened, ac- 
cidentally, Robertson’s Scottish history, and read, 
for three hours. During this time, I had deliber- 
ately perused the whole story of Mary’s sufferings, 
from iter flight across the T weed till her death. 


I cannot describe the effect of this narrative upon 
my mind, It deeply affected me, I wept plentifully, 
and yet my emotions were not painful; they were 
solemn, ecstatic, and divine. The sudden influx 
of new ideas, seemed like an addition to my mental 
substance. 1 began to live a new existence, and 
was sensible of faculties for virtue and happiness, 
of which, before, 1 had not had a glimpse. 

How often have 1 since compared the occupation 
of these hours, with those assigned to painting, and 
regretted that I did not sooner awaken from my 
dream. 

Then, however, these delights had no other 
effect than to make me attempt to draw, merely 
from fancy, a portrait first ot Dido, and then of 
Mary. I afterwards met wiih a fine portrait of 
the Northern Queen, at Holyrood house, and with 
a bust of the infeiix Eliza, in a gallery at Naples. 
The emotions with which I contemplated these 
pieces, were wholly owing to my knowledge of their 
history, and were so different ftom any which my 
own performances had given that I wonder at my 
still adhering to the pencil. 

Now, instead of delineating the eyes, nose and 
lips of him or her wnose adventures J have just 
read or heard, I put down all my reflections on 
the story upon paper, and where 1 formerly sketch- 
ed the face ot another, I now exhibit my own 
thoughts, enlightened, methodized, extended, by 
the very act of putting them into words. 

R. But here, 1 may make the same remark 
which I formerly made as to your music. The 
mind necessarily demands relief from variety, and 
change. Why may not painting and music be 
admitted to diversity the scene, and, at intervals, 
however rare and brief ? 

L. I have no intervals to spare. I find no sa- 
tiety, nor decay of curiosity or languor of spirits, 
except from the intermission of my favourite em- 
ployments. I do not spend my whole time in 
writing or reading, or in lonely musing. I have 
personal and household occupations to attend to : 
I have visits to pay and to receive ; conversations 
to sustain and rambles to take. My present and 
absent friends lay claim to seme of my time, and I 
practise, 1 assure you, not a slight degree of self- 
denial, in withholding myself from the pen and the 
book so much as I do. 

R. Pritliee, tell me, exactly, how you distribute 
your time. 

L. I will tell you how I wish to distribute; to 
what rule 1 endeavour, as far a9 circumstances wifl 
permit, to adhere. Now, that I am more mistress 
of my time, than I ever was, I adhere to it with 
considerable punctuality. But enough for the pre- 
sent. We have done with painting, I suppose, 
and we will have done for the present, with tnik, 

('[ o be continued. J 

AN AUTHOR’S fcVr NINGS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON HND SPOMM* 

Though, in general, 1 deride the pastoral rik 
in Poetry, yet I make an exception in favoor of 
Cunningham, and his followers. The following 
poem partakes of the pastoral st)le. It abounds 
in rural images, and presents very delightful forms 
of Quiet and Tranquillity. It is not a vulgar poem, 
and perhaps some of the impetuous racers in pur- 
suit of pleasure will pause in their wild career, 
and listen to the bland accents of the Hermit* 


INSCRIPTION POR A HCRMITACX. 
Stranger, where, so thoughtless by 
bo thy erring footsteps stray ? 
Stop, ami turn thy curious eye 
From yon dazzliug dome away. 


And, cool within this glimmering shade, 
Th is hermit’s haunted scenes retire 
And mark the roof with osiers laid. 
And, pure, hit peaceful paths adiraiet 
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And stoop beneath his humble door. 

And new his walls with ivy spread. 

Moss grown bench and grassy floor. 

Hairy gown and wicker bed. 

Nor his frugal meal despise, 

Nor his cup with health that flows, 

Beard, from age, of hoary size. 

Age that Wisdom’s wealth bestows. 

Taste the draught my thirst relieves. 

Eat the wholesome food I bring, 

Honied cake of oaten sheaves, 

Balmy fruits, and necrar’d spring. 

You, who swim in sparkling wine. 

In yon echoing hall may tell, 

How its luscious baits incline. 

What the pang, its charms conceal. 

Folly’s wit, and reason's war. 

Stain the hours in mirth that roll ; 

Taste the dish these hands prepare, 

Sip with me the simple bow). j 

Tlste, nor thus thy moments lose. 

From the giddy rour remove, ] 

Taste, ami let thy prudence choose 
Paths her clearest rules approve. 

Shun the slaves of pleasure, shun 
Fluttering life’s fantastic crew. 

Hound in glittering ir:t»e.s i he> run, 

Fashion leads, and fools pursue. 

Stranger cease 5 those toils forbear. 

Wealth and all its cares resign. 

Fame repounce, for fruitless are 
Mimic bust, and marble shripe. 

or vain yon lonely Halcyon deem. 

Though gold her azure plumes adorn; 

She loves this dark sequestered stream. 

Nor Ends those favourite haunts forlorn. 

And soft those bowers in silence trace, 

Andhear the midnight warblers song, 

She hides in shades her blushing face. 

She flies the noon day’s babbling song. 

And turn, and stoop within my door. 

Taper light, and napkin clean. 

Cross and saint and Virgio pqre 
On my turf-built altar seen. 

Cup of life, and rapture high, 

Books and last, that vicecontroul. 

Kiss and beads, and holy sigh, 

Are the feast that feeds my soul. 

Stranger, proved, regardless, where 
Do thy erring footsteps fly ? 

Stop, and kneel in humble prayer, 

Live like me and learn to die. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

£It is our intention to insert regularly, in this paper, Re- 
ports of curious cases, in the English and American Tri- 
bunals. But the lovers of amusing Literature need not 
revolt at this resolution, nor terrify their imagination 
’with the dread of being wearied, b) the dryness of Law. 
We shall careful to admit nothing, but what may in- 
terest our readers, and both edify and amuse, either from 
the memorable nature of the case, or the logic and rhe- 
toric of the pleaders, or the wisdom and propriety of tlie 
decision.] 

YORK ASSIZES. 

BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 

STORY V F.AGLK, 

Mr. Serjeant Haywood stated the case of the 
Plain tiff ; he observed, that of all the wounds 
which can be given the feelings of an individual, 
the one which is perhaps the most severely felt 
is tiiut injury for which his client now sought for 
compensation. She was, it is true, in a very hum- 
>ie situation in life, a maid servant to Mr. Stock- 
iale, of Knaresborough ; but the ieelings of the 
lumblest individual are not to he broken without 
giving that individual a rightto appeal to a jury for 
:ompensation adequate to the injury sustained. It 
vaft not merely to recover damages that his client 
rough! tbe present action, but also to vindicate 
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her character, which she found might suffer from j 
so sudden and unaccountable a desertion as she 
had experienced from the man who had publicly I 
professed himself her lover, and courted her for 
two years, and yet quitted her the day before | 
that which was appointed for their marriage. The 
defendant in this action was also himself in an hum- | 
ble situation in life ; he had been an hostler in the 
town of Knaresborough when first he began his 
courtship, but is now an Innkeeper in that town, 
and worth 6001. by his own confession. Among the 
letters which she had received from him lately, was 
the following: 

Dear Mary — This is to you, whom I love more 
than life. I am as sincere in this, as if I was at 
the hour of my death, confessing to my Creator. 
But what nonsense it is to talk of death and my 
Creator when I am addressing myself to you, who 
are the centre of all my wishes ? All that I have is 
yours, and all that 1 ask heaven to grant, is, that I 
may see the happy day, when I may call you mine. 
— I am your humble servant and most sincere lov- 
er, Robert Eagle. 

The plaintiff, who was at first averse to his suit, 
certainly had consented to it at last ; the day of 
marriage had been fixed, and preparations made 
for it, when the defendant suddenly, without rea- 
son changed his mind, married a girl, then resi- 
dent at Harrowgate, and has now set up an inn 
at Knaresborough. When he should prove this 
case, he would in some degree compensate for the 
injury she had sustained, 

Elly Sly was the principal witness for the plain- 
tiff. She had known her for the last two years, as a 
servant to Mr. Stockdale of Knaresborough. The 
witness washed for Mr. Stockdale, during the 
whole of that time ; and almost every washing day 
she had seen the Defendant by the side of the 
Plaintiff’s tub, paying his addresses to her. He 
appeared to be sincerely in love with her, and of- 
ten talked of marriage, hut at length told her of 
his taking a* house, and consulted her about the 
furniture and provisions he was to lay in, and whe- 
ther it was best to get corn or flour. At that 
time the marriage seemed to be very near, when 
he told the witness that he was in a very distressing 
situation ; there was ad— d girl at Harrowgate to 
whom he had promised marriage before two wit- 
nesses, and vowed she would prosecute him if he 
did not keep his promise. He accordingly went 
to Harrowgate, and on his return told the witness 
he had settled with that girl, and asked if Mary 
(tiie plaintiff) would marry him the next day. The 
witness bid him ask Mary ; he accordingly did so; 
apd the Plaintiff that day gave her mistress warn- 
ing, and gave the witness a gown, petticoat, and 
a pair of stockings to be washed against the next 
day, and made some other little preparations for the 
approaching nuptials. Before the next day came the 
defendant disappeared, and in a day or two marri- 
ed the Harrowgate girl. About a fortnight after 
he paid a visit to the witness, with whom the plain- 
tiff was then sitting ; the plaintiff told him, “ She 
would be glad to wish him joy, but his bad beha- 
viour would not allow her.” The Defendant said 
he was very sorry, and would make her any com- 
pensation in his power.” Mrs. Sly said, he ought 
to give her thirty guineas ; he replied, 44 She will 
never take that.” Mary then burst out a crying 
and left the house ; the defendant followed and 
overtook her, and the next day told the witness she 
cried a great deal, and he was extremely sor- 
ry for her. 

On her cross-examination, she was apked by Mr. 
Pack, whether the plaintiff had not often, during 
the length of time she objected to the match, de- 
clared that the defendant was such a nasty ill-look- 
ing animal, that she would be ashamed to be seen 
walking with him ? The witness declined as much 
as possible, answering that or similar questions ; 
but said, that no girl had a tight to say so of the 


Defendant, whom she always considered a very 
I nice little man • 

One Piercy, a servant of Mr. Stockdale’s proved 
that the Defendant had applied to him to procure a 
licence, and tnat the plaintiff had made prepara- 
tion for the marriage, dnd, in particular, had bor- 
rowed linen and other things from him.— On his 
cross-examination, he was asked, why those things 
were borrowed only ? he answered, because the 
marriage bore a very numplush kind of appearance. 
Being requested to explain the meaning of the 
word numplush , he said, the Defendant did not* 
know his own mind, and therefore it was a doubt 
whether the marriage would take place or not. 

Mr. Park addressed the jury pn the part of the 
Defendant. He said, that although this little ale- 
house which the defendant had taken it) Knaresbo- 
rough was for the purposes of this cause, swelled in- 
to a great Inn, and it was attempted to insinuate 
that the defendant was a man of property, yet, in 
truth, and in fact he was a poor man now, and had 
been an humble hostler when first he paid his de- 
votions at the shrine of his adoration, the wash-tub 
of the plaintiff in this action. His client was a most 
unfortunate poor devil, and he trusted the Jury 
would not, by giving heavy damages in this silly 
case immure him in jail for the re9t of his days— 
For two long years his Client had paid his addres- 
ses, and offered his sincere love at the plaintiff’s 
wash-tub; all that while the scornful lady of the 
suds refused his suit, and treated him with ineffa- 
ble contempt : at length, wearied of her scorn in a 
moment ol despair and vexation, he talked of love 
and marriage to the Harrowgate girl, and unfortu- 
nately for him before two witnesses. In the mean 
time, the scornful beauty who brought the present 
action, hearing that he was going to take a house 
and had some money she immediately relaxed from 
her wonted cruelty and consented to be his bride. 
— What was his poor Client to do in such a dilem- 
ma ? On the one hand, there was a most unex- 
pected consent from the scornful nymph of the suds f 
who exclusively possessed his heart ; and on the 
other hand, that d-*-d Harrowgate girl, as he cal- 
led her, with her two witnesses, threatened him 
with a prosecution and a jail if he did not marry 
her. Was ever man (to use the expression of the 
witness)in such a numplush ? It had been doubted 
by many wise Philosophers, whether fear or love 
was the more powerful spring of human actions. 
Surely then, if it should appear that fear had most 
influence in a hostler’s breast, the jury would not 
think he ought so to be punished by an endless 
imprisonment, which would be the consequencejof 
their giving heavy damages. Indeed if the Jury 
were to give such encouragement to these actions, 
every maid servant in England would be bringing 
her action ; for all of them have had, no doubt in 
their turn, nonsense talked to them by idle fellows, 
about love and marriage, and in the presence of 
some Mrs . Sly .— It appeared by the plaintiff’s evi- 
dence that she had suffered no actual damages, as 
she still retains her situation in life, and her place 
at Mr. Stockdales*. 

Lord Ellkn borough said, that it had been 
clearly proved that the defendant had, both by his 
conduct, and by his express promise raised expec- 
tations which he had defrauded, and hopes which 
he had deceived : the Jury were, therefore, bound 
to give compensation in damages for the injury so 
receivtd from the defendant by the plaintiff. There 
were however, no very aggravating circumstan- 
ces attending this case, and in giving damages, 
the Jury should take care not utterly to ruin the 
Defendant. He had, himself admitted, that thir- 
, ty guineas were too little; it therefore appeared 
1 that the Jury ought not to give less damages than 
what the defendant himself appeared to consider 
as an adequate compensation. 

The jury after a few minutes consideration, 
found for the PlainUff—F//^ pounds damages • 
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FESTOON OF FASHION. 

How best to bind the flowing hair 
With art, yet with an artless air; 

In what nice braid, or flossy curl, 

To fix a diamond or a pearl, 

And how the purfled veil to choose 
From silken stores of varied hue? ; 

Which may attract the roving view 
Pink, violet, purple, orange, blue, 

The loveliest mantle to select 
Or unembellish’d, or hedeckt ; 

And how the twisted scarf to place 
With most inimitable grace; 

What skirts the mantle best may suft; 

Ornate with stars of tissued fruit, 

The flower embroider’d, or the plain 
With silver, or with golden vein. 

Sir WILLIAM JOKES. 

MRS. THELLUSSON'S MAS^IJERADE, 

At Foley House, on Wednesday was given on 
ctly principles , and has created much conversation 
in the fashionable world. Many of the nobility 
and gentry of the first rank and respectability, as 
is usual on such occasions, applied for tickets ; 
but the answer made by the Cerberus of the house, 
was, that none could be admitted who were not in 
the habit of inviting Mr. and Mrs. Thellusson to 
their parties. This was in the true spirit of traffic, 
to give and take ; and the Thellussons were resol* 
▼ed to have the pull in their favours, as they would 
not stand the hazard of the gratitude of their guests 
and take their chance of being invited in return. 
They would issue tickets to no one who had not 
made an instalment in advance, leaving it to others 
torepent of having neglected them; and giving a 
salutary lesson for the future, that if they expect 
to participate in the fetes of Foley House, they 
must first establish a title by their hospitalities. 

In consequence of this principle being laid down 
a great part of the fashionable world was refused, 
and Mrs. Thellusson for some days enjoyed the 
triumph of recounting the indifference with which 
she had treated their applications. But lo ! when 
the night arrived, so many of the chosen few sent 
apologies (tickets not being transferable), many of 
them not wishing to go without their friends, or 
but in such parties as they could form agreeably, 
that the number present was diminished to a mor- 
tifying degree, especially with respect to the per- 
sonages of the highest rank expected. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thellusson had, however, a very considera- 
ble company of their own class , though the assem- 
bly was shorn of its bright beams. The most dis- 
tinguished persons were the Prince, and a party of 
about twenty which he took with him, and who 
had a private supper room assigned them. This 
party shed lustre over the whole, and krpt up the 
dignity of the scene. The Prince was dressed as 
h Baron of ancient times, in scarlet, richly or- 
namented with gold. He wore an old-fashioned 
doublet of scarlet cloth ; with slashed sleeves ; a 
•hort cloak of scarlet cloth ; the gold lace and 
, fringe very deep and rich on both. Around the 
Jtnees, the gold fringe was a quarter of a yard deep. 
A black hat with white feathers laid flat, and hang- 
ing out on each side ; whiskers, and the face paint- 
ed to disguise, formed the rest of the dress, which 
was prepared and put on under the direction of Mr. 
Kemble of Drury-Iane Theatre, and did great ho- 
nor to his taste. The dress was grand, and his 
ftoyal Highness made a noble appearance. 

The preparations for the fete were in a very ex- 
pensive style. The terrace next the garden was 
ornamented with oak and laurel in leaves, which 
formed an arched covering; variegated lamps were 
entwined, and the Prince’s feathers appeared in the 
centre of the whole. A temporary colonnade was 
erected from the hall of the outer gate, in the 
court-yard, which was likewise lighted with lamps. 

As, at these entertainments Religious charact- 
ers appear as certainly as at church, so here we 
found tiie Marquis Townshend a Friar , and the 
#l*.u*cUiwie4S 4 Att/z* tiie iooucr preaching up ab- 


stinence and mortification ; Miss Payne was also a 
Nun, and Mrs. T. Crespigny a Priestess of the 
Sun, mixing Paganism with Christianity. Among 
the devotees were Colonel Whitworth, Lady Fane, i 
Sir J. St. Clair Erskine, and Serjeant Haywood, 
as Pilgrims , bound for the Holy land, and inter- 
rupted in their march by Mr. Jerningham, Mr. J. 
Manners', and Lord Henry Fitzgerald, as Turks, 
while the Turkish Ambassador, in his own proper 
dress, was highly entertained at seeing his coun- 
trymen, though he could not understand them. 
Among other foreigners we also found the Eai 1 of 
Aboyne, as a Russian ; Colonel Thornton, as a 
French Barber — tolerably well ; Lord Charles Ben* 
tinck, * Swiss Peasant; Captain Munday, a Po- 
lander . The Spaniards were particularly numerous : 
among them were the Dukes of Orleans and Mont- 
pensier, Marquis of Winchester, Lords Templeton, 
Ossulstone, Westmoreland, Colonel Churchill ; 
Messrs. Lascelles, Townsend, and Maitland. The 
native characters were not less numerous than 
those from foreign parts; and since the Prince ap- 
peared as a Highlander, that dress is coming into 
vogue. In it appeared Major Eustace, a Scotch 
Chieftain ; Earl Temple, a Highlander ; but cer- 
tainly not from the land of starvation. Colonel 
Campbell, a Scotch Mendicant . The English Clowns 
were as numerous as usual, and consisted among 
others, of Mr. T. Skiffner, Mr. E. Boldero, Lord 
C. Somerset, Mr. S. Thornton, Mr. H. Anson. 
The females of the same class were, the two Miss 
Manners, as Flower Girls ; Miss Erskine, a Coun- 
try Girl, Mrs. Erskine, a Cottager's Wife ; Lady M. 
Montague, a Country Girl ; and the most humour- 
ous of all, Mr. Champneys, an Old Welch Woman 
riding on Horseback with butter and eggs to market , 
admirably supported. Of the Clowns superiors, 
there were besides, the Prince, as an Ancient Ba- 
ron, Colonel Montgomery, and I<«ord Edward Som- 
erset in the same dress. To match the Ancient 
Barons there were Miss Strahan, Miss Baldero, and 
Mrs. J. Orde, as Old Maids . Lord and Lady John 
Thynne were in dresses of the last century, an ex- 
cellent couple who ridiculed, by the covering our 
parents wore, the nakedness of the present day. 
The Jews were not numerous, and consisted only 
of Lord Limerick as Shylock, and Sir W. Sheri- 
dan, a Money Lender • We only noticed one Har- 
lequin, Mr. Herbert, the weather being too warm, 
perhaps, for feats of agility. The Sailors were 
Captain Upton, Mr. Pierrepont, and Count Beau- 
jolois. Among the more singular characters were 
the Honorable Mrs. Wynne, Night, and Mr. 
Wynne in a dress comprehending the costume of 
all nations (not very clearly). Gen. Lenox as a 
Coachman , and Captain H. Townshend as the Bra- 
zen Mask, were both very good characters; Prince 
William of Gloucester seems very adverse to any 
character, as he again appeared in a coloured do- 
mino; Mr. Erskine played the part of a Boarding 
School Miss, paying morning visits, very well; Lord 
Milsingtown was a little noisy as Punch ; Lady 
Smith Burgess was well dressed as a Ballad Singer ; 
The two Miss Fordyces, as Fair Slaves, were very 
beautiful ; Miss EglintoWn accompanied them as 
a Hermit; Lord Paget was admirably dressed as a 
Hussar 9 and made an elegant appearance ; Lady 
Paget looked beautifully ; Lady Dungannon was 
also one of the most beautiful women in the com- 
pany, and the most elegantly dressed in black lace, 
with silver and diamond chains; Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
and Lady Iiaggerstone, were in the Highland dress 
of the forty -second Regiment. Among the others, 
with hands */ne fancy dresses, were — the Dutches- 
ses of Buccleugh and Beufort ; Marchionesses of 
Winchester, Headfort, Bath, Donegal, and Salis- 
bury ; Ladies Liverpool, C. Jenkinson, Campbell, 

M. Taylor, three Thynnes, Harrington, A. M. 
Stanhope, L. Manners, Miidinay ; Mrs. Malcolm, 

N: s. end Miss Thompsons. Mr. Thomas Wynne 
was in the chai actor ot Charles L with a bc&uliiui 


woman* hanging ofi his arm. Sneaking of bewitk 
ful women, we should not omit to notice Ladies C. 
Campbell and Copingham, Mrs. Champneys, and 
A. M. Taylor. Mrs. Thellusson herself was mag* 
nificently dressed in blue and silver without a mask* 
At one o’clock, when mirth began to flag, the 
great hall was opened to the motley groupe, hav* 
ingbeen fitted up under the direction of Mr. Thel- 
lusson, with an inn and shops of every description ; 
each of which was filled by the undermentioned 
gentlemen, supporting their several characters with 
a degree of wit and vivacity scarcely ever equalled. 

Sir W. W. Wynn and Mr. Thellusson the 
Landlord and Landlady of the Hotel ; Mr. Cl amp- 
neys, as Doctor Gal an Acsculcpe ; Mr. Wrottesley, 
as Caleb Quotem ; Colonel Armstrong, Jemmy 
Jumps ; Lord Cranley, a Jew Broker ; Mr. T. She- 
ridan, a Methodist Preacher in a Tub , highly' enter- 
taining ; Mr. Giles, a Barber ; Mr. Cox, Jobsun; 
Mr. Wm. Fitzroy, Snip the Taylor ; an Irish Gen- 
tleman, with an excellent song in character, dealing 
out whiskey. This party, for nearly one hour, sap- 
ported a constant succession of mirth and good hu- 
mour ; and altho’ many of them early in the evening 
had exerted themselves in other characters, parti- 
cularly Mr. Champneys, as an Old Welch Woman 
on horseback, with butter and eggs, wit and repar- 
tee didjiot slacken. The supper succeeded, dispo- 
sed in seven different rooms, and at three o’clock 
the Phantasmagoria opened, and filled up that va- 
cant moment which the departure of night, and the 
arrival of the morning dawn, might otherwise have 
rendered dull ; at four the gardens opened, and 
displayed all the freshness of spring. It was five 
o’clock. 

Many of those who would wish to be considered 
young men of wit, as well as fashion, were as sim- 
ple in mask as they are in general when unmask- 
ed ; and because they are not equal to the support 
of a character, think it sufficient to ornament the 
rooms with their pretty persons* 

LEVITY. 

FOR THE PORI ’ FOLIO . 

Mu. Oldschool, 

[Your Peter Piper, and his peck of pepper, : have recalled to 
my memory the following jumble of words.] 

On Sintac tap. there is a cap. 

And in that cap there is a drap; 

Take up the cap, drink out the drap. 

And leave the cap on Sintac tap. 

On the top of Sintac, a high mountain of the 
south of Scotland, there is a large stone, in the 
form of a cap, which generally contains k quantity 
of water. A Scetch traveller, viewing this curiosity, 
his muse produced the above lines. Tt is for you, 
Mr. Oldschool, to determine whether they be poeti- 
cal or logical. Yours, p. 

THE DRAMA. 

The tragedy of The Revenge was performed ba 
Covent Garden Theatre for the first time theseff 
teen years. Cooke seems determined to puKW 
Kemble through the entire range of his character 
Zanga is not one of those in which he encounter* 
him with most success ; yet it is a source of high 
pleasure to the public that talents so respectable 
should be tried in every thing, though they may 
in some instances fall short of the perfection of tlie 
Roscius of Drury-lane. > 

Cooke expressed the stronger passages with 
mtifch force, but he appeared to us to fall short in 
the more delicate. In the bold,' direct sarcasms 
no man* could surpass him, and his exultation at the 
accomplishment of his design was truly grand; but 
he did not appear to enjoy the previous and subor- 
dinate mischiefs as he went along. Our concep- 
tion of the character supposes it proper to appear 
delighted with every new wound given to that peace 
which it is the ultimate object totally to destroy** 

In live fulshood -and dissimulation prepkJratofy 4* 
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the great entanglement, in the arguments urged 
to induce Carlos to resign Leonora and Alonzo to 
receive her, great art and judgment were displayed ; 
but the principal excellence was in Zanga's expla- 
nation of the extent of the injuries done to Alonzo , 
and the declaration that he was the author of them. 
Thus there was much to admire, as there must be 
in every thing that Cooke attempts, unless he en- 
tirely loses sight of himself. Yet we cannot bestow 
that degree of praise on the performance altogether 
that Cooke is intitled to in his best characters. 

Mr. Siddons, in Alonso, acquitted himself admir- 
ably. He displayed with feeling and correctness 
the successive emotions of friendship, honour, con- 
fidence, love, jealousy, and remorse. If not en- 
titled already to rank with our best actors, he is at 
least one of the fairest hope of the stage. Mrs. 
Litchfield sustained the part of Leonora with great 
propriety, with much strength of colouring and 
happy discrimination. Mrs. St. Leger, in Isabella , 
( did not enter with sufficient earnestness into the 
business in which she look so active a part. Mr. 
Brunton in Carlos was in general languid ; but he 
shewed sufficient interest and animation in the 
scene in which he resigned Leonora to Alonso • 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

It is supposed that if the duty of residence were 
generally observed by the clergy, in England, that 
the schism shops , as they are nervously called, of 
the' puritans, would gradually diminish, and that 
true religion would gradually increase. When our 
remarker observes, from the top of any hill, in the 
happy little island of Great- Britain, we behold the 
numerous churches, which, by the wisdom, the 
piety, and the liberality of our forefathers have 
been scattered around, we are naturally astonished, 
not that puritanism and its Inseparable concomitant 
disloyalty should not be destroyed, but that it should 
ever, for a moment, have existed. 

A living poet, whose admiration of Edmund 
Burke led to the composition of a poem entitled 
Innovation, th us apostrophizes that sublime genius. 

O thou, in whose emphatic page we trace. 

The glowing beaut ictf of each sister grace, 

As prompt to crown the patriot’s ardent vow, 

They lift the veil from Wisdom’s awful brow ; 

O thou, whose toils, with equal scorn, defy 
The smooth perversion and the shameless lye; 

The sorry ridicule, which fools impart, 

And the cold sneer which speaks the canker’d heart. 
While, blest, by all their. country’s weal, who prize, 
While, blest, by all the good and all the wise; 

If. in some moment of reluctant pause. 

Which toiling Virtue yields to Nature’s laws, 

When rustic arts, and rustic converse charm, 

And the light labour of thy cultur’d farm. 

When social trifles smooth the brow of care. 

The Muse shall claim their grateful task to share : 

Oh ! meet her homage with no cold distrust. 

Severely grateful, as severely just. 

Xhe following epitaph on a great arithmetician 
and accountant, I find in a very pleasant work, en- 
titled 44 The Meteors 

Truth could not add unto his honest fame, 

Nor malice dare subtract a jot from same f 
Peaceful his life, no strife he ever made, 

And ditto of his death was justly said 
Di'oisio.i he ne’er cast ’tween man and wife. 

He lov’d to multiply f as he lov’d life, 

For simple interest he had many rules. 

But left all compound unto knaves and fools. 

The Editor of the Farmer’s Museum always 
sprites sensibly, whenever modern France is his to- 
>ic- His sentiments are correct and prophetic. 

4 The revolutionizing spirit, which has characteriz- 
ed the French nation for some years past having- 
ubsided, a new system has commenced under the 
ei^n of the first Buonaparte. Such a catastrophe from 
l*c:Fi tragic scenes, was to be expected. All the arti- 
tca of optical deception are now dispensed with, I 


and with his wand and word, the chief juggler 
commands presto begone; and the real monarch for 
life appears, with a power and splendor which 
eclipses that of any of the Bourbons. The people 
were dissatisfied with the government of a mild 
prince. If they had a log for their monarch, like 
the frogs in the fable they mounted on his back and 
insulted him, till Heaven has at last sent them one 
whose little finger is as thick as the loins of the for- 
mer. We hear occasionally of conspiracies against 
his life, many of which we presume are forged for 
some political or speculating purpose. Still, it is 
pretty certain there are many restless principals of 
the revolution who are dissatisfied with the politi- 
cal Colossus who strides over them. The exist- 
ence of these characters makes it probable that, 

“—Short will be his reign ; his rigid yoke 
And tyrant power will puny sects provoke; 

And frogs and toads and all the tadpole train 
Will croak to heav’n, from this devouring crane.” 

Boswell informs us, that Dr. Johnson once re- 
peated to him with the utmost energy of applause, 
the original of the following lines, translated from 
JUVENAL. The sentiments are wonderfully no- 
ble, as will be perceived, in Mr. Gilford’s version. 

Be brave, be just ; and when thy country’s laws 
Ca’I thee to witness in a dubious cause, 

Though Philaris place his bull before thine eye, 

And frowning, dictate to thy lips a lie, 

Think it the height of baseness, breath to choose 
Ere Honour ; and Life's end for life to lose . 

Life, I recall the word; can he be said 
To live, who merits death ? No, he is dead i 
Though Gauran oysters load his sumptuous board 
And o’er his limbs all Vosmo’s sweets be pour’d. 

The following extract from a London print, is 
recommended to the very serious attention of some 
of the Courts of Justice in Pennsylvania, and, in- 
deed in many of the other states. The noise, and 
want of decorum in our Tribunals remind every 
blushing stranger of the bear garden and the brawl- 
ing streets. There are regions, where the inso- 
lence of the vulgar, and the boorishness of clam- 
orous crouds are tamely suffered. There is a 
country too from which we derive our laws, where 
Justice is not only righteously administered, but 
has a voice of dignity, which makes itself heard, 
and exercises a strong arm of power to repress the 
tumultuous movements of the rabble.*. 

* The Editor is very happy to find his opinion on the 
subject corroborated by the good sense of Dr. V. Knox, a 
writer who is far from being a foe to rational liberty. 

The existence of society confessedly depends upon a re* 
gular subordination. What deranges or disturbs this regu- 
larity, even in the idea of the subaltern ranks, shakes the ba- 
sis of society. All, who are raised by civil distinctions 
above the level of natural equality, are under obligations 
to p e serve an appearance of dignity, adequate to their situ- 
att *n and correspondent to their real importance. Bespect 
should be decently exacted, wherever it is due, not from a 
j principle of pride, or from a littleness of mind; but because 
it facilitates the due degrees of necessary acquiescence ; 
because it regulates the complex movements of the political 
machine. Even formality and dress, though futile in them- 
selves, when abstractedly considered, have been preserved 
with care, in the flourishing period of an empire, because 
they tended to promote tranquillity. They excited an awe 
among the rude and the refractory which ensured a ready 
submission to legal authority. Let Philosophy boast its 
pretensions, we are yet so constituted, that not only the 
uncultivated, but the enlightened also, are powerfully affect- 
ed by external appearance. He, who is in the useful and 
sacred office of distributing justice, must endeavour to ap- 
pear awful to the rude ruilian and the miscreant of society. 
There is a beauty in decorum, which renders the assump- 
tion of external dignity, when it is supported by mental and 
official importance, agreeable as well as venerable. 

1 find in looking linto Clithero’s Life of Judge Black- 
stone, that “ after be became a Judge, be thought it bis duty 
to keep strictly up to forms , and not to lessen the respect, due 
to the dignity and gravity of bis office,by any outward levity 
of behaviour.” 

An accomplished character of antiquity, skilled in es'ery 
part of forensic duty, and of forensic dignity, thus describes 
the decorum of a magistrate. 

Est proprium munus magistratus intelligcre sc gerere per- 
sonam civitatis, (kbereijue ejus dignitatem et decus sustinere. 


Let the following article be read, and, for the 
sake of decency, for the sake of dignity, for the 
advancement of business, and for the promotion of 
Justice, let us hope that all indecorous tumult in 
our Tribunals may hereafter be legally quelled. 

44 The audience in Guildhall was yesterday (14th 
June) very noisy, and interrupted the proceedings 
of the court of king’s bench several times ; — at 
length the Chief Justice inquired whose duty it was 
to keep silence, and being informed it was the she- 
riff’s he immediately stopped the proceedings in 
the cause, until the under sheriff made his appear- 
ance. His lordship then informed him, that it was 
ft that they should be able to administer the justice of 
country without interruption • 44 1 understand, 
sir,” said he, 44 that it is your duty to order silence 
kept ; I therefore fine you 5l. for your negligence ; 
and unless silence be hereafter observed, I shall have 
recurrence to the same means to enforce your atten- 
tion to your duty.” 

Another circumstance is sufficiently momentous 
to deserve the attention of our law officers, in gen- 
eral, and the writer of this article hopes that none 
will be so uncharitable, or so incorrect, as to sup- 
pose the remark is invidious, when he calls upon 
all concerned to reflect how little regard is paid to 
what may he called the costume of the Court. Men 
of great talents and of incorruptible integrity who 
administer Justice from many an elevated bench 
with equal ability and uprightness, are too careless 
of their exterior. They are negligent of dress ; 
they are not always awake to their dignity. Notv, 
as man, is modified, and especially as society is 
modified, in this country, it is not merely pleasing, 
but of singular utility , that Justice should he de- 
corously arrayed. An ^rmined robe, or sable silk 
are thing-s trivial in themselves, but if the magis- 
trate, thus invested, command the respect of the 
crowd, or inspire awe in the criminal, then is dress 
itself a subject of no trivial interest. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Avery general objection to the plan of this pa- 
per is occasioned by our sometime neglect of Politi- 
cal Disquisitions. These shall have their turn. 
Perhaps, the Editor is inordinate in his Jov« of 
Literature. But his attachment to topics of a per- 
manent, rather than of a fleeting character may be 
justified by the classical Dr. Knox, who has exer- 
cised his pen, in the service both of the Nation, and 
the Muses. Though Politics, a subject adapted to 
raise the passions, engross the thoughts of most 
men, yet Reason informs me a community may be 
most permanently and importantly served, by the 
peaceful labours of the Student. I will not dero- 
gate from the glory of arms, or the merit of political 
conflicts, but I will say that he effects a durable and 
substantial good to society, who labours to diffuse 
the light of literature. He sows seeds of excel- 
lence, which, if the soil be not ungrateful , may spring 
up to aggrandize empires; and of virtues, which 
may, in future ages, bless and exalt human nature. 
When temporary subjects shall have passed away, 
like the morning dew, those which are intended to 
promote a real and universal good, will continue to 
diffuse a beneficial influence. 

Bibo quotes the example and the precept of Sir 
William Jones, to justify his Invocation to tne be- 
witching Powers of Madeira and Melody, and hopes 
that some of the maladies of the mind will yield to 
a charm, like this, 

If Wine and Music have the power, 

To ease the sickness of the Soul : 

Let Phoebus every string explore, 

And Bacchus fill the sprightly bowl. 

The Imitation of Cotton's “ Fire Side” is per- 
fectly to our taste. The politics which the poet, 
ridicules, the liditor detests. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

SONNET TO ELIZA. 

Tho’ love has often sway'd this heart) 

And bade it glow with all his fires, 

Yet ne’er before did he impart 

Such gentle thoughts, such soft desires. 

t 

I do not feel that ardent flame, 

Too fierce for reason to controul ; 

But passions far too sweet to name, 

That sink in languishment the soul* 

Eliza, language is too weak 
To say how fully I was blest, 

When the soft blush o’erspread thy cheek ; 

And clasp’d in transport to my breast, 

I heard thy voice, in words divine, 

Tell me each trembling wish was mine* 

A— O. 

FROM THE ITALIAN. 

How fortune deceptive was smiling of late ! 

Now dark are the clouds that o’ershadow my fate ! 
Such gloom hides the scene that once teem'd with 
delight, 

That hope has not radiance to banish the night* 

The mind of refinement may anxiously try, 

The arrows of grief and misfortune to fly ; 

But vainly shall try, if th' attempt to oppose, 

The bosom of beauty partake in its woes* 

0 * 

AN EXPOSTULATION. 

Shall Orpheus be forever prais’d, 

Because a shade from hell he rais’d, 

And I neglected here remain, 

Whose^iife could drive it back again ? 

Tho' Pluto wept (so great his skill 1) 

And snakes round furies* heads grew still ; 

His charms I’d break, make Pluto roar, 

And snakes, entwining, hiss encore l 

TO A RINGLET OF HAIR. 

Dear relique ofthe gentle maid, 

Who rules unri vail’d in my heart; 

Oft round her polish’d brow you play’d, 

Or careless, unconfin’d by art, 

O’er her white bosom’s graceful swell, 
(Unconscious of the blissful scene, 

Where lurking loves delight to dwell) 

Have lain, in apathy serene. 

Alas ! like me, dissever’d now 

From where you would forever grow; 

No more to wreath around her brow, 

Or, careless, on her bosom flow, 

What is your worth ? — Oh ! ever dear, 

While fancy, living on her charms, 

Can recollect the standing tear, 

When fortune from her circling arms, 

With scowling mien, and brow severe, 

Tore me— alas ! from her so true— 

For then Eliza plac’d you here, 

And strove, but could not say adieu* 

A — o. 

FROM Tlih ITALIAN* 

Where shall I go, dearest Zaira ? 

What shall I do, far from thee ? 

Mi .id beloved ! maid adored ! 

O, speak thou— speak thou for me ! 


How does fortune joy to sever, 

Hearts that feel a mutual glow ! 

Blight each bud of promis’d pleasure, 

And plant deep the thorns of woe ! 

o. 

TRANSLATION OF A FRENCH GLEE. 

Of old, Philosophers declar’d 
From any thing without them 
No happiness could e’er be found— 

And which of us will doubt them? 

Then since this wine, which smiles so sweet, 
And strives so much to win us, 

Can give no happiness without, 

Let’s try its power within us* A. 

SELECTED POETRY. 

A FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM THE SHADES BELOW, 
GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF THE STATIONS AND 
OCCUPATIONS OF PECKASED POETS. 

Why how now, friend Richard ? Because a man’s 
dead, 

Will you break off acquaintance ? d’ ye think he 
can’t read ? 

Had you sent a small packet by Charon, post paid, 
It had safely arriv’d — he’s a trusty old blade; 
However, I hate to be churlish and crusty, 

Or stand upon forms— so resolve to write first t* yc. 

Know then that my will was first finish’d — that done, 
I had nothing to do, but to die and be gone* 

Well, indue form of law, then I fairly departed, 
And quickly and safely was hither transported* 

As I know you are curious in search of things 
strange, 

I’ll relate what I found by my whimsical change. 

The poets, both Grecian and Roman of old, 

Of whom we so many fine things have been told, 
Live here in great state, are grandees of the court, 
To whom all the moderns most humbly resort, 
Yet few find admittance, or favour with those, 

So poor their appearance, so shabby their clothes ; 
Some, indeed, a small pittance, or place, may 
obtain ; 

But the rest are a sad ragged crew in the main : 

In short, the whole tribe are at best, but so so, 

As you’ll find by their state and employment below. 

Old Chaucer and Drayton I found in good plight, 
And Shakespeare and Spencer appear pretty tight; 
They’ve each a small freehold, tho’ troth bounded 
in sore, 

And live not unlike to our poor knights of Windsor. 
Ben Johnson sells ale on the side o* the hill, 

And Beaumont and Fletcher go halves in a mill. 
But Denham enjoys a small post in the state, 

And Dorset and Juvenal’s grown very great ; 
Whilst poor sir John Suckling is but a knife grinder, 
And Cowley, poor Cowley’s a lacquey to Pindar. 

Friend Wilmot’s a mountebank, Villiers his droll, 
Charles Sedley their toad eater, Howard their fool. 
Old Milton still blind, but much in request, 

With Homer and Virgil, and most of the best ; 

And Addison lately assign’d for his guide, 

Enjoys a small place and a pension beside : 

Old Naso and Waller most hugely agree, 

But Ar’stotle t’other day cudgelled poor Lee* 

But Butler ofBll looks the best let me tell ye, 

Has money, good clothes, and can now fill his belly ; 
Is lately prefer’d as his highness’s jester, 

For which he per diem has two and a tester. 

In troth I was glad to see Butler bo mended, 

Who had suffer’d so greatly before he descended* 

Old Dryden sells nectar, an excellent dram, 1 
And Shadwell is kept by a wealthy okl dame ; v 
He was always a lover* you know, at the same. J 


Rough Wycherly sells penknives, razors and 
scissars, 

And Otway pincushions, essence, and tweezers. 
Tom Brown's a black shoe boy, and carries a link, 

A sad dirty whore’s bird, and lies in a sink ; 

Joe Haines and Dick Estcourt are poor, but yet 
merry, 

And Philips for’s highness makes cyder and perry; 
But Plautus and Terence, both wealthy and able, 
Have taken friend Congreve to wait at their table. 

Behn, Manley, Centlivre, I found in the stocks, 

It seem’d they’d purloin’d the Muses* foul smocks; 
By washing and scouring, they are now forc’d t6 
live, 

No wonder, poor devils, they sought thus to thrive. 

Johnny Crown keeps a raree show, Farquhar’s a 
sutler, 

And Horace has made Matthew Prior his butler# 
Nat Rowe waits on Sophocles, has a good place on % 
But Hughes still is poor, though he puts a good 
face on’t. 

Tom Durfey sings ballads and cofobles old shoes, 
And honest Dick Steele runs about with the news* 

Here, are more, but so ragged, so pdor and so sad, 
’Twere a shame you should know, their condition’s 
so bad* 

As for me, I am just advertis'd to be let, 

So what will become of me, cannot tell yet. 

I can rhyme, comb a wig, shave, pick up a w*..., 
And few ol the moderns I think can do more. 

When once 1 am settled, I’ll write you again, 

Till then your old friend, honest Dick, I remain* 

PARODY OF SHAKESPEARE. 

How crowd the numbers to yon bark! 

There will we go and let the sound of money 
Chink in our ears ; such bustle at high noon 
Delight, the griping trade of usury ; 

Look at the notes ; see how the heavy desks 
Are thick o’er laid with eagles of bright golds 
There’s not the lowest clerk, whom we behold, 

But in his station like an angel talks ! 

Still issuing out the cash to keen-eyed claimants, 
Such glee is in receiving dividends ; 

But, while these humble cots of Poverty 
Do vilely close us in, we cannot share them, 

Come, ho ! and “in a new attempt to please’* 
What duteous touches pierce your grandam’sear 
To draw out from her stock ; for what the poets— 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and 
floods, 

Is nought to bills made payable at sight. 

The man that hath no money in his purse 
Nor cannot meet with credit, on his name— 

Is fit for treasons , mobs y equality ; 

The motions of his spirit are sly as theft 
And his affections dark as treachery — 

Let no such man be trusted*— ■■■ ■ 

Merchant of Vaxt* 

EPIGRAM 

ON THE LATE ELOPEMENT OF LADT SPENCER Will 
THE REV. MR. N. 

Mr. N— is a man of some note 

Then why at his cloth take offence, Sir? 

If no one would be in his coat , 

We all of us wish for his Spencer . 
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CHAPTER X. 

American small game • 

1 shell say only a few words about the game, and 
those, only of the smaller kind of game. The larger 
sort, such as deer, bears, elks, moose, bison a, or as 
they are commonly called, buffaloes, are to be found, 
the three last only westward of the Allegany moun- 
• tain, and deer and bears only westward of the Blue 
mountain. There are however, some deer upon 
Long Island, and in the barren parts of New-Jersey. 
There is in America, thank God, no turning out 
of stags, to hunt for mere pleasure. Whoever can 
take the deer by surprise, shoots him. It is not 
much to the honour of the naturalists, that they 
have not yet ascertained, whether the Virginian 
deer, be a roe-buck or an hart, or the connecting 
link between the two. 

. ‘.The wild turkey might likewise be reckoned 
among the large game. They are to be found 
only in the western regions, or near the Allegany 
mountain. 

The small game is as follows. Hares, which ap- 
pear to be an intermediate species between hares 
_ and rabbits ; they are much smaller than the hare, 
and not larger than the rabbit of Europe. They 
are scarcely seen at ail, the whole summer through ; 
„ they must bring forth their young in holes under 
. ground. 4 Their flesh is white, like that of rabbits, 

4 and insipid ; excepting the legs, which are good. 
They always sit in a bush, and being surrounded 
with much prickly shrubbery, the dogs cannot well 
start them. Spaniels will not answer the purpose ; 
hounds are the best for it, and fox hounds in par- 
ticular excellent. They sit so firm, that the bush 
may be beaten a long time before they will start. 
They run like hares and not like rabbits. They 
jure but thinly strewed about the country, and are 
seldom to be found in the fields* This chace can 
by no means be compared with the European hare 
hunting. On account of their smallness and swift- 
ness, they are harder to shoot than the European 
hares, and owing to the same smallness, many of 
them must be killed, to make a tolerably good 
chase. They are sometimes shot likewise in their 
holes. 

Foxes are very scarce. There are racoons only 
in the large forests. Squirrels constitute a consi- 
derable branch of this small chace. They emigrate 
in autumn. They are shot upon trees. There 
mrt± dogs trained for the purpose; which stand still 
and howl under trees upon which squirrels are 
perched ; whereupon the hunter shoots them down. 

The woodcock broods in Pennsylvania, and draws 
to the southward in October and November; it re- 
turns a^ain in March, to Pennsylvania, and the 
other middle states. The American woodcock 
weighs five and an half ounces, and is only half as 
large as the European, which weighs eleven ounces. 
It has a reddish grey breast and belly. Its back is 
bnown and spotted* It has a deep red glittering 


appearance, as it flies, and has a shrill piping note 
in the air. It flies straight forward, and is easy to 
shoot upon the wing, though very hard when in 
the bush. The young ones may be shot as early 
as July : they keep at that time in the meadows, 
and may be killed in great numbers, as the young 
ones have not strength to fly well. In August, 
however, they retire into the bushes. I have been 
told that the old ones often take the young brood 
upon their backs, and fly away with them. Their 
taste is various : many arc excellent ; others have 
a dry, tough flesh, and are very lean, according to 
what has been their food. They are found along 
the brooks, in the bushes, and are hunted with 
spaniels. 

The American partridge is smaller than the com- 
mon grey one of Europe, and not much larger than 
a quail ; it seems to be an intermediate bird, be- 
tween the quail and the partridge. It has how- 
ever all the habits of the partridge ; and is found 
in flocks. It is affirmed that the whole flock lay 
their eggs in one nest, and relieve one another in 
brooding over them by turns. They are common- 
ly found in bushes along the water. They have 
much more red in their colours than the common 
grey partridge; they have instead of a red, a yel- 
low circle round the eyes. They fly swifter than 
the European partridge, and being also smaller, 
they are hard to shoot. Their flesh is very tender 
and has an excellent taste. 

The snipe is exactly like that of Europe, and ap- 
pears in Pennsylvania as in Europe, in the spring 
and autumn. 

The Pennsylvanian pheasant, properly belongs 
to the woodcock species; there is however nothing 
black in its feathers, but brown, grey, and whitish 
waving lines; all these colours are not clean, but 
dirty. This is the finest feathered game in the 
middle states. They are always in the woods, 
along brooks and rivers, but are likewise to be found 
upon the most arid rocks. They are uncommonly 
fond of bilberries, which I believe are likewise called 
blackberries. M. de Button calls them collared 
hens. They make a great noise when they take 
wing; They fly astonishingly swift, though straight 
forward, so that they are very difficult to shoot in 
the bush. Their flesh is white and tender, and 
uncommonly well tasted. Their young may be 
shot as early as the month of July, and are then 
extremely delicate food. Some few of them are 
still to be fouud not far from Philadelphia, west-, 
ward of the Schuylkill, as also round Germantown ; 
but only a few. Not far from Lancaster too, there 
are some : but they are in great numbers, only 
westward of the blue mountain, and especially 
along the Susquehannah. They are not much 
larger than the grey partridge. They have a col- 
lar of black feathers round the neck. They make 
a noise like a drum, whereby they betray them- 
selves. The Americans who can shoot nothing 
flying, shoot them when they settle upon trees 
after being started ; they do this, where they are 
still numerous, and have not grown shy. They i 
may be hunted with spaniels; but then the dog I 
must search for them close before the hunter, be- 
cause otherwise he would see nothing in the wood, 
when the dog should come to a stand. The Ame- 


rican partridge likewise settles sometimes upon 
trees. From all this it appears sufficiently clear, 
that a man must be a very good shot indeed, to 
kill much game in America* 

It is proper to observe further for the informa- 
tion of hunters, that the pheasants commonly keep 
together in pairs, so that when one has taken flight, 
he may hold himself ready to shoot at the other* 
The finest of all the wild fowl in America, is th£ 
species of woodcock, called by Buffon the snow 
mercury, on account of two feathers which look 
like small wings at the back of its head* I believe 
it is also called the Pennsylvania woodcock, o* 
woodcock of Hudson’s Bay* It is called in English 
a grouse. 

It is altogether as large as an European wood 
cock, or as a capon* It is found only upon Long- 
Island, in certain barren plains in New-Jcrsey, not 
far from Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, on the blue 
mountain, and to the westward of it; in short; 
wherever there is dry, barren land* On the Sus- 
quehannah, and to the westward of that river, there 
is not one of them to be seen. They are fondest of 
dry, barren plains, grown over with what are called 
in America, ground-acorns* This shrub is but 
three, or at most four feet high* They brood in 
these bushes, and are found together in covey^like 
partridges. Such a flock of them often amounts to 
the number of twenty* It requires a strong spaniel 
to beat them up in these bushes. The flock lays 
very much dispersed about in the morning, and in 
the evening, when they feed. After many of them 
have been shot, there are others often remaining, 
which keep still : they must therefore be carefully 
hunted up. The dogs must not chace, after tht 
shot, for if they do, the hunter, while reloading, will 
have the mortification to see the birds starting 
up on all sides. They are likewise shot sitting, ia 
the evening and morning in autumn, after the buck- 
wheat harvest has been gathered in ; for they are 
very fond of buck- wheat fields* I have at such 
times seen them come in flocks of twenty and thirty 
at a time. The hunter conceals himself in such * 
field, behind a fence, or digs himself a hole in the 
ground* After a shot, the birds flew back to the 
bushes, but within five minutes, one of the male 
birds appeared, as the leader of the troop, an4 
perched upon the fence to reconnoitre, and call the 
others. Hereupon they came altogether, and the 
ground was quite strewed with them ; more of them 
were then shot : upon which they once more dis- 
appeared, to return again after a few minutes; and 
thus the sport continued, until it was dark. 

They are esteemed in America as the finest tast- 
ed game. Their flesh is black. They are said to 
be poisonous in the month of February, because 
they feed at that time upon the kalmia berry. The 
pheasants are likewise said to be poisonous at times. 

The plover is a very delicate bird. A bird of 
passage. They are plenty in September. They 
are shot flying, for they draw nearer, when they arc 
whistled after. 

The wild pigeons, are not so abundant in the 
Atlantic states as they have been heretofore. They 
take their flight ncW ; I Srk'gh the less inhabited 
western part*. 
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There is a greater variety of wild ducks in Ame- 
rica, than in Europe. A very large sort of duck, 
with handsome plumage, is called by them in Eng- 
lish, the canvass duck.* Wild ducks however, are 
not Very plenty upon the rivers of the Allantic 
states, and are therefore more abundant upon the 
north-western lakes. Wild geese are principally 
found in considerable numbers, only upon the sea i 
coast ; they are larger than those of Europe. 

In the thrush kind, America is poor. There is 
only the red breasted robin, which is very common, 
that can be accounted of that number. These 
brood in Pennsylvania, and their young, which have 
a very good taste, are shot in July. 

The black bird, so called, belongs properly to 
the starling tribe. They are in excessiw quanti- j 
ties, and do much damage to the com ; on tne 
other hand, they devour many insects, which, since 
they have been thinned away, constantly grow more 
troublesome, and do great injury to the trees. 
There are no sparrows. What in America they 
call a lark, has a yellow breast and is larger than 1 
that of Europe. But it neither soars into the air, ' 
hor enlivens the fields by its song like its European 
namesake; I do not believe it belongs to ttie lark 
tribe. But it has a very good taste. Very few 
birds are met in the woods. A solemn stillness 
prevails throughout them, interrupted only by the 
screaming of crows. The only singing bird in 
America which can oe compared with the nightin- 
• gale is the mocking bird, which is however in Phi- 
ladelphia very scarce. 

I must further inform the lovers of hunting, that 
I ft America their dogs are subject to very danger- 
ous distempers. The climate is very adverse to 
Vhem. Dogs must be imported from Europe, for 
they degenerate in America. Madness among 
them is frequent. And they perish, when they 
Wverheat themselves. 

CHAPTER XI. 

jlcighbourkotfl Philadelphia . Road to Lancaster - 

Neighbourhood qf Lancaster . 

By adding here, the remarks made in my several 
excursions in America, most of which were made 
On foot, I propose to illustrate most of the opinions, 
which I have expressed. But first, I must say 
Something of the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. 

This neighbourhood is very handsome, though 
1 hot that which borders upon the city. You must 
go half a German mile (two English miles) from 
the city before you find any thing interesting. 
Close upon the city, the English have cut down all 
the trees. All is bald, and full of filth from the 
city. It is only on the Schuylkill that the neigh- 
bourhood is truly enchanting. Gently rising hills, 
crowned with elegant country seats border on both 
Sides the bed of this romantic river, five English 
Utiles above the city are the falls of the Schuylkill, 
Where it flows through a range of Granite. The 
neighbourhood here is romantic. A large brook 

J ours into the Schuylkill, not far from the fall. Its 
anks are naked rocks ,out of which trees, however, 
grow. 

A mixture of hilts, tallies, clear streams, mea- 
dows and agreeable shrubbery, make the neigh- 
bourhood round Germantown very charming. 
Some elegant villas, and still more pretty country 
Weats, further encrease the beauty of this enchant- 
ing picture. Germantown is a village handsomely 
built, and consisting of one very long street. It 
lies at the back of a high hill, and enjoys a 
very clear and wholesome air. The banks of the 
Delaware, on the other band, are very flat and un- 
interesting. The opposite shore of New-Jersey, is 
W flat sandy plain, grown over with bushes. 

The neighbourhood around Philadelphia, to 
some distance, is however, by no means fruitful. 
They t an raise upon it scalcrly any wheat, on ac- 
count of tiie quantities oi garlic with which the 


ground is filled. The land is somewhat better for 
grass. 

Westward of the Schuylkill the land is barren 
and dry. The road to Lancaster which runs di- 
rectly west, (Lancaster being only about five mi- 
nutes northward of Philadelphia) is, as far as the 
village of Downingstown, very uninteiesting. 
Downingstown, is half way to Lancaster, and tlur : 
ty-three English miles trom 1 hiladelphia. At 
Downingstown you come near to the chain ot 
mountains, which bound the valley of Lancaster on 
the south eastern side. The south eastern side of 
this mountain would be uncommonly well adapted 
to the cultivation of the vine. Not far from Dow n- 
ingstown, flows an arm of the Brandywine. The 
civilization of a people may be rt cognized in the 
name of their rivers. The Indian names are most- 
ly well sounding, such as Susquehannah, Allegany, 
Ohio, &c. But by the name of Brandywine, you 
discover at once what sort of people they were who 
gave it to this beautiful river. 

At Downingstown, the first inn, is kept by a 
quake r family. They entertain you pretty well, 
but make you pay well too, and the people of the 
house have the disobliging manners common to 
quakers. I can however, recommend to travellers 
the second inn. 

There are two ways over the above mentioned 
chain of mountains ; the old, and the new made 
read. In travelling by the old way, you have an 
excellent prospect from the top of the mountain 
upon the valley of Lancaster. Nothing but water 
is wanting to the landscape seen from that spot, 
to give it an extraordinary degree of beauty. Fields, 
meadows, small groves, good looking favms, hills, 
vallies, are all here, and at a distance, the horizon 
in blue obscurity, bounded by an high mountain 
top, called the south mountain. It is the nearest 
hill tap to the blue mountain. 

Upon the turnpike road you have no such fine 
prospect, though it crosses alike, the mountains. 
But on the other hand this neighbourhood has its 
appropriate beauties. A torrent rustles o\er the 
rocks by the side of the way, with its clear, though 
foaming stream. On both sides of the road rise 
mountains, or Tather rocks covered with wood. 

The chain of mountains is very broad, and when ! 
you have ascended them, they sink very gradually 
again, on the Lancaster side, so that you form at ; 
first no advantageous idea of the fertility so much 
celebrated, of the county of Lancaster ; for the 
neighbourhood is very arid. But you soon come 
to the fruitful loam, which distinguishes tke coun- 
ty of Lancaster above all the rest of Pennsylvania. 

One English mile distant from Lancasteryou cross 
over the greatConcstoga, upon abridge. This river 
has rocky banks, and meanders between woody 
hills until it falls into the Susquehannah. The 
country here is high. The Conestoga pours itself 
between two woody mountains into that superb 
river, which here, is very wide : on the opposite 
western shore, the blue mountains rise in pictu- 
resque forms, and it is here interspersed with nu- 
merous islands. 

The little Conestoga falls into the larger river 
of that name, five English miles above the month 
of the latter. The banks ot the. great Conestoga 
are romantic ; those of the little Conestoga have a 
soft, pleasing beauty. They exhibit the image of 
plenty. Luxuriant meadows adorn its banks, and 
their beauty is further ornamented with rose 
bushes. In other pldces its clear silvery waters 
rolling over gravel, are overshadowed by hedges 
of willows. It is divided into numerous canals, to 
improve more extensively the fertility of the mea- 
dows. Here it murmurs in alight water falls. 
There it flows so lazily along, that the eye can 
scarcely perceive the motion of the water. Her ■<; 
at the proper seasons of the year, the reu breasted 
wood snipes may be shoU The plover, the cooing 


turtle dove, and the pretty American partridge 
delight also in these pleasant fields. 

The strong scented meadows, arc bounded by 
gent ly rising small hills, on the sides of which, fruit- 
lul fields and small groves alternately succeed one 
another, and which being beautified by well built 
country seats and fruit gaidens, exhibit a varie- 
gated landscape to the eye. This is an Arcadian 
region, but its inhabitants are by no means of that 
description. 

Between the great and the little Conestoga* and 
nearly at an equal distance from both, stands fte 
city of Lancaster, built upon the side ofan hilT. In 
travelling to it upon the turnpike road from Phila- 
delphia, the finest prospect is upon the high hills 
along the great Conestoga, where Woods and fields 
appear in a picturesque reciprocal succession, and 
well built farm houses in romantic situation en- 
liven the picture. 

The German Lutheran church in Lancaster, has 
an haiidsome steeple which gives a charming ap- 
pearance to the city. In general the red and white 
colours of the I rouses, together with the green of 
so many gardens, forms a smiling picture, vtf.ea 
you look down upon the city from the neighbour- 
ing lulls. This place would be very good for tl*e 
cultivation of the vine. 1 iie little Conestoga yields 
good eels. The numerous mill dams prevent the 
shad from proceeding up the Susquehannah into 
this little river. 

r I his neighbourhood is at least for the present, 
on account of its high cultivation, the Paradise Of 
the Atlantic 6tates, and for this cultivation it is it* 
dcbied to the Germans. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Journey to the branches of the Susquehannah* 

In May, 1796, I made an excursion towards the 
north west, up the Susquehannah, to Sunbury, 
Northumberland anti the western branch of tWs 
river, upwards, to Derrytown which is'alsocaHdd 
Lewistown. 'From Lancaster to Elizabethtown, 
at the foot of the south mountain, fo the northeWa 
boundaries of Lancaster county the land is cund- 
nualiy ascending ; it is uni merest mg. and the nearer 
you approach to Elizabethtown, the more barren 
it grows. Elizabethtown is a dirty village, inha- 
bited by cut-purse inh keepers. From Elizabeth- 
town to Middletown, a distance of eight English 
miles, you cross over the south mountain, whiefris 
here not at all high, but very btoud. After pass- 
ing over tins mouutain r you cotae upon the banks 
o! the Swataia, a river not inConsick-rable, bdt 
which, in the morning and evening is covered with 
unhealthy vapours, which give fevtrs ami fluxes to 
the inhabitants. Middletown is rather a large Til- 
lage. built of log houses. Here are numerous mills 
upon the fcwalara. From Middletown Ur Hanffc- 
burg, the road goes along by the Su£quehatuik 
The soil is sandy. Oil the western bank « m 
of mountains joins close upon the river andwl 
parallel with it. 

Harrisburg is a place for fevers, and mdeedir 
the yellow fever. I fell here into the clurchertf 
one of my own countrymen, a Magdc burger, who 
keeps an inn, and made me pay half a gUinekfcta 
meal. Shortly after, he stole and ran awiy* * I 
dined in company with some merchants of FfiA- 
delphia, who would not hear a woid of whati -fb- 
commended, if there must be an aristocracy it <B» 
tke* aristocracy of the wise and virtucus. ‘ ** 

in the afternoon I proceeded as far as Mr. Hol- 
lister’s, who being mentioned in Mr Cooper's fiook, 
is known in Europe. Cooper has exfensfvdf« Od 
as 1 found, accurately described' his pMhtfcttok^i* 
a model, lie is really one of the most faitcTRfc&l 
iarmers in America. He likewise keepsifiiftn 
in the American inns a well provided tdbfttajp 
not be expected. They generally give tea 'ortf&e 
for supper. Here, at M‘Aiiiatcr’6} archied &d£Ut 
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tumtpTtrr!:! bre°4 9*4 butter, for which I . 
paid two shillings. It must not be supposed that | 
the cheapness will increase with the distance from » 
the sea-ports. Here, in the mountains, I found 
every thing enormously dear. 

M'Allisler lives in the gap where the Susque- 
hannah flows through the Blue mountain. The 
country is wild and romantic, but barren. The 
river makes a fall where it divides the mountain; 
this happens at every chain of mountains through 
tfhich it flows. The rocks are there always in 
the same direction with the summit of the moun- 
Uin. 

Harrisburg b situated on a plain, close upon 
the banks of the Susquchannah, which forms 
here several agreeable islands. This boasted 
region has otherwise nothing remarkable. The 
place is over- run with lawyers ; a class of men 
who have shewn themselves so devoted in Europe 
to democracy, but who are, m America, wholly 
aristocratic. They inveighed incessantly against 
the forced loan in France. “ A fine freedom ! 
forsooth !” was their exclamation. 

from Harrisburg to M 4 AlUstcrs* a distance* of 
seven English miles, the road proceeds along 
the level banks of the Susque hannah, which here 
flows in tranquil majesty along. The Blue moun- 
tains extending like a wail frbm north-east to 
UOttth'West, form here an handsome prospect. 
These banks ore interspersed with well-built houses; 
the soil, however, is a samiy loam ; and is not 
fcrtite. 

Ah McAllister’s we met a certain Mr. W 

with his young, and interesting daughter, who 
seemed not to have so much regard for her 
betrothed lover, Mr. M. a* he bad lor her. Mr. 
IN-*— is « land speculator, suddenly grown 
itch; who resides at Sunbury on account of hi& 
speculations. The most favourable period for 
land speculations was from 1791 to 1796; in 
wkwtiy instances 100,000 dollars were made in 
trtro months time out of 100. The astonishing 
vise in the price of produce, occasioned by the 
.European war, and pushed on by usurers, natu- 
rally gave a rapid appreiiation to lands. 1 speak ! 
only of uncultivated lands. Suppose for instance. | 
one hundred thousand acres are purchased for 
as many dollars. The purchaser pays not more 
than two thousand dollars immediately down in 
cash, atid for the remainder gives a bond, pro- 
mising payment by installments of the whole 
. sum ; part in four years for example, and the 
whole in six. The land rises, and the purchaser, 
ibr his two thousand, or hit twenty thousand 
dollars that he has paid, sells it again for two 
millions. These great sums will, indeed, never 
be paid, because the fall of lands, which, in 
1797 , has already begun must draw after it 
numerous bankruptcies among the land usurers. 

in the meantime, they have, during five 
spoors, wanned their imagination with the pleasant 
prospect of enormous sums, and have made large 
us upon small sums by the appreciation of 
purchase monies. A man who purchases 
one hundrod thousand acres for as many dollars. 
jukI sells them again for two millions, makes 
in bfo own fancy, a profit of eighteen hundred 
thousand dollars: but if he paid five thousand 
cfollarm earnest money, and receives twenty 
thousand 1 is actual profit is only of fifteen 
thousand dollars; for nr to realising the regaining 
enormous sums, that will be out* of the question. 
These successful land speculations, and the specu- 
lating spirit kindled by them, have had, since 
1791. a. prodigious effect in corrupting the morals, 
people, who were formerly poor, and who without 
labour, without doing any tiling useful, have 
grown suddenly rich, wallow in the 61th of sensual 
pleasures. Hence arises, throughout the whole 
people, an eagerness to be rich without industry, 
gilJbpujt useful labour. Such a national spirit 


must very, soon cease, or hurry the nation into 
the most wretched condition. This monstrous 
evil, which every one surely will acknowledge to 
be such, might have been cut up at once, by the 
roots, if a tax bad been laid upon uncultivated 
lands. A settled medium’price for the produce of 
the land, which the farmers themselves wish, 
would have been likewise highly advantageous to 
productive' industry. As soon as this medium 
prite was exceeded, the exportation should have 
been immediately prohibited, as in all tolerably 
well governed countries is always practiced. The 
consequences advantageous to agriculture from 
this, would have been, that lands would have risen 
in price, solely and exclusively, by the improve- 
ments and ameliorations which intelligent farmers 
should have made upon them, and of course by 
an augmentatton of their intrinsic worth ; but in 
no sort whatever, by the mere circumstance that the 
Europeans are cutting one another’s throats, or 
by the like external accidental occurrences, which 
occasion merely a momentary artificial price, the 1 
sinking of which will cause an unavoidable over- 
throw of the national wealth.— But I return to the 
relation of my journey. Miss W — the daugh- 

ter of the speculator abovementioned, inquired of 
Mt*. McAllister, the landlord, who that gentleman 
was; -meaning my travelling companion You 
ore very lucky,” said M’AIHster to my fetlow- 
traveHer, upon telling us of the lady's inquiries, 

“ but it is all over; for I told her, that you are 
married.” Hereupon lay friend was very angry. 
Indeed 1 remarked at supper, that is, at the afore- 
said white turnips and coffee, to which, in honour 

of Mr. V\ , were added some very good tasted 

small fried fish, here called sun-fish, certain looks* 
veiled, however, by that virgin modesty which r* 
so unusual in America. They kindled an Etna in 
my fellow-travellers breast. 

The next morning at six o’clock, after breakfast- 
ing. we departed. In America the breakfast makes 
at least as good a figure as the dinner and supper. 
With the coffee we had broiled meat, radishes, 
cucumbers, fish, &c. to eat. The coffee, which 
ihey swallow by quarts, is commonly very weak , 
here, and in many other houses, it is good. — A 
servant maid stands by the table, and fills the 
cups. 

Mr. McAllister being one of those men who 
| know how to make the most of their time, took 
care not to send us without breakfast into the 
morning air. Upon rising from breakfast, Miss 
i W— - cast another languishing look, half con- 
! cealed under the shadow of her long eye-lashes, 
at my companion, and we set out upon our way; 
Mr. W — and his family in a carriage ; my friend 
and myself) provided with our guns and pouches, 
on foot. 

(To be Continued • ) 

POLITICS. 

FROM THh PALLADIUM. 

LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 

It is of the very nature and essence of despotism 
to make use of the rabble, and to depress the mid- 
dling class of citizens. In old Rome Makiu 6, for the 
first time in the annals of that Republic, enlisted 
his soldiers from the sixth class* or those who 
had nothing. Whereas, until that time, the ar- 
mies of Rome were composed of those who paid . 
taxes. The honour of bearing arms was confined 
lo the Freem*n y as they Mould be called in Connec- 
ticut. They alone held the political power, and the 
right of voting. For, although the rabble or 
sixth class was not wholly excluded from suffrage, 
yet those who take the pains to read Livy or Di- 
onysius of Halicarnassus , will perceive that the ex- 
ercise of their right was very effectually guarded 
from abuse* 


. asr 

As atnbitidh advanced, thd rabble were corn- 
ed. 'Manus admitted citizen* from the cities of 
Italy ^ in familiar phrase, he naturalized every bo- 
dy that would come to Rome y and rote armies and 
provinces to him. Accordingly, the eternal City, 
as Roman vanity denominated it, the conqueror 
and sovereign of all nations, was herself subdued 
by a crowd of strangers • They were naturalized m* 
troops, and rushed in to make the native Roman, 
strangers and servants m Rome itself ! This very 
work is going on in America . Every ship from Ire* 
iand brings to Philadelphia more citizens thr.it 
wharf rats — and a pest as hard to endure or to get 
rid of. 

The niifi of Rome followed. Liberty fell first* 
for strangers came in to betray it. Then Roman 
glory faded, for the armies were composed of rab- 
ble who were too base to feel the inspiration of 
patriotism, and they had too much power in mak- 
ing Emperors, for discipline to have any power 
over them. Too corrupt for freedom, a mongrel 
race too democratic for arms, at length they could 
neither sustain tlie weight of their own glory, nop 
even of their chains. The Goths, and other baiv 
burians. extirpated the descendants of the Scipios 
as too cowardly and base even for slavery. They 
peopled Europe anew with swarms of hardy sava- 
ges of the north, who loved liberty because it w aw 
glory, and despised arts and letters* because they 
were Roman. 

Much might be added to this short history, w# 
prove that the lowest class in Rome, was alwaytf 
made the dupe of the arts of demagogues, in order 
to be their c onvenient instrument. But never was 
the good of this rabble the object or the effect of t-ho* 
harangues and intrigues of their flatterers. It* 
would lengthen this paragraph too much, to pur- 
sue the course of these remarks any further* Per- 
haps it may be attempted hereafter. 

In Pam we have seen the rabble assembled, har- 
angued, fed, paid and armed, and then suppressed 
by the regular troops. 

In order to have the assistance of the rabble, 
the Roman and French demagogues gave, or pre- 
tended to give them political power-— really gave 
them bread, sometimes arms, and often feasts and 
sports. For almost five hundred yeai s, the Em- 
perors distributed daily three pounds of bread each, 
to a lazy crew, who loitered from morning till 
night in the circus or amphitheatre. This kept 
idleness in a'state of dependence on the prince,' but 
it increased the number of the idle. At the same 
time, it augmented the burdens that the indus- 
trious middling class of citizens had to bear. Thesef 
at length became so heavy, and the military go- 
vernment, while it was obtiged to court the base* 
needy and vicious multitude, was so discouraging 
to the holders of properly, that the Empire fell in-** 
to a consumption. The people diminished, the 
lands became vacant, and the sound population 
perished.' Its place was supplied by the barbari- 
ans, who settled by tens of thousands, and a€ 
length subverted the Ertipire : A fate which we are 
doing our utmost to inflict on our country • 

In like manner the French revolution leaders 
flattered, assembled and paid the half naked mob 
of Paris . The burdens on property were immense 
in their amount, and arbitrary in their principle* 
The change of the landed property of that country 
was greater in five years of the revolution than was 
made of old by Attila, who was called the scourge 
of God. Nothing ever equalled it in Roman or mo- 
dern history. 

Why is this uniform alliance of demagogues with 
mobs; and why is it that usurpers are so sure to de- 
press if not to extirpate the middling class of citi- 
zens : the class that holds, in every nation, a la?ge 
part of the property ? The answer is easy. The 
indigent rabble is every where turbulent. Having 
nothing to lose* a tyrant does not look to them Ter 
spoil. But their tuunbers and restlessness of 6p> 
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rit make them formidable to him* He naturally 
therefore, snatches something from those who have 
property, to keep the rabble quiet, by giving them 
am ail gratuities and extravagant hopes • 

It is easy to see that a tyrant will squeeze the 
middling classes excessively. Their property 
tempts his desires and those of his soldiers, while 
•heir care of it insures their tameness. Like the 
sea-otters, their fat prevents their flight, and they 
are knocked on the head to save powder and shot. 
Octavius and Antony gave one third of the lands 
•f Italy to their soldiers, and turned the farmers 
•at. 

Hence it is that revolution is forever fatal to 
property. The very stimulous to revolution is 
the hope that property will shift hands • 

Power, it is said, follows property : and as those 
who hold it will desire protection— which confu- 
sion and violence will not give and could not insure 
—their weight and influence will ever be auti-re- 
volutionary. The revolutionists, therefore, will 
spring up among the destitute, who want spoil, 
and the daring ambitious, who seek dominion. The 
success of these latter, puts all property at their mer- 
cy, and their own security demands that it should 
shift hands, in order that the power it confers may 
be taken from enemies and placed in the bands of 
associates. 

What has all this dry discourse to do with our 
affairs ! says Dives, die great farmer, who has 
many thousand dollars lent bn mortgage. The 
answer is, it has a great d^al to do with them. The 
Worcester “ Farmer" says, very fairly, u Liberty 
must be ransomed a second time from the hands 
of the opulent.** The public funds and banks are 
openly threatened in the Jacobin Newspapers. 
A whisky mob would borrow very freely from the 
vaults. 

Indeed what is there beside to tempt our needy 
Patriots to so much exertion ? Surely more citi- 
zens come over in every ship than we can elect 
consuls for life. They expect humbler and more 
accessible rewards. A few great Democrats may 
expect office ; but the only lure for a restless des- 
titute multitude is plunder ; and those who have 
been used to it in St. Domingo and in Europe, are 
.touting here to set up their trade. 

Let the real people, the house holders and pos- 
sessors of small property, rest assured, on the 
evidence of dreadful and invariable experience, that 
the revolutionists of this country, the avowed ad- 
mirers of the French revolution, are no friends to 
She people : They may, indeed, form a league 
with the vicious and destitute of our cities, but 
they try to deceive and will certainly betray, op- 
press and enslave the middling class. Let them 
then mark the Jacobins as the People's enemies , the 
enemies of virtue and of true Liberty • 

MISCELLANY. 

£The springs of Milton, or as they are vulgarly called, 
Uallston % voters, are famous in the records of many a vale- 
tudinarian. and even in the memory of the Idler, and the 
Man of Pleasure. A good description of this salubrious 
retreat we read in the New-York Morning Chronicle.} 

BALLS TON OR MILTON SPRINGS. 

Tl iis agreeable place of summer resort has been 
extremely well attended this season. The com- 
uiiy cuine and departed earlier than formerly. 
Vhether »t was owing to the peculiar quality of 
i.ie water, or to the determination of cheerfulness 
which the visitors bring with thepi, casuists may 
•Ici ide; but if we may judge by countenance and 
deportment, there are few heavy hearts at the 
springs. Good humour and sociability are ever 
the order of the day ; and if the animal spirits Have 
i; > ;t an influence over the heulth of the body, 
as some physicians aifirrn, we need not employ 
vl.c use of client V.ak re-agents to ascertain tae ana- 
oi lac \v ; iter; nor nerd wc look fur for their 
clivtu on luc uMstuuuou ol the vakuidiua- { 


rian. Through mistake the springs have always 
been called Ballston, though situated in the town- 
ship of Milton. 

The place itself is totally destitute of natural ad- 
vantages. In a dreary and marshy hollow, sur- 
rounded by high and barren hills, it presents little 
to invite the curiosity. With the exceptions of its 
clear and sparkling chalybeate water, which expe- 
rience has pronounced beneficial in an innumera- 
ble variety of maladies, its attractions are all sfti- 
venlitious. Yet it furnishes an additional support 
to the observation, that where a number of persons 
are collected, determined to make each other hap- 
py,they will rarely miss their object. 

To this inviting spot we find drawn, during sum- 
mer months, the gay, the brilliant and the fashion- 
able from every quarter of the union. The eastern 
and the southern states vie with each other in trans- 
mitting their brightest beauties to enliven this bar- 
ren valley. Under the reviving influence of its 
waters the roses of their cheeks, which the dissi- 
pation of winter had laded, are taught to resume 
the florid tinge ol health: Their languid spirits to 
revive, their wasted sprightliness— and their en- 
feebled forms to regain their pristine spring and 
elasticity. 

Riding, walking, reading and fishing, constitute 
the usual amusements of the day : music and danc- 
ing generally lead their attractions to enhance the 
pleasures of the evening, 'lwo spacious houses 
of entertainment being competitors lor the public 
favour, every season wilnt-ocs in improvement ol 
accommodation ; but the encreasing resort has, as 
yet exceeded the arrangements provided for the 
reception of visitors. 

Saratoga springs, about 8 miles from Ballston, 
forms one ol the most customary rides. They 
are superior in situation, and waters more various 
in their qualities. An excellent public house has 
lately been erected for the reception of company ; 
and as they have been considerably visited this 
summer, there appears a prospect of iheir rivalling 
the former. 

Fishing parties from the springs *o Lake George, 
(about 50 miles) have been more than usually fre- 
quent this season. The lake aitords plenty ol sport, 
and furnishes a variety of picturesque scenery. 
The accommodations are still indifferent, but, if 
this exertion continues, the rage will doubtless 
rapidly improve them. 

A few parties, fond of romantic prospects, have 
lately chosen the lollowing route: from Alban) 
they proceed to the springs, either through the 
flourishing towns of Troy and Lansinburg, or by 
the way ol Waterford, visiting the celebrated Co- 
hoes falls : from the springs to Schenectady, and 
from thence up the bank of the Mohawk to Utica. 
The ride from Schenectady to Utica is one of the 
most delightful in the United States. It is turn- 
pike the whole of the way— now winding along rich 
flats, now gradually climbing eminences that com- 
mand extensive and variegated prospects. The 
eye embraces at one view abrupt and rugged up- 
lands— gently swelling hills — and a richly culti- 
vated valley, enlivened by the serpentine wander- 
ings of the Mohawk. Travellers of taste, who 
have pursued this route, express, in animated 
terms, the pleasure they have received from the 
jaunt* 

USEFUL ARTS. 

[The subsequent article is from a New-York paper. Ir is 
a very just tribute to the genius and erterprise of man) 
of our Prtwert. The elegance of Philadelphia typography 
is generally admired; and some work? have issued from 
the American Press. ^hicli, in splendour, if not in 
correctness, nearly rival the elegant printing of Europe , 

It has formerly been mhtter of much regret to 
the friends of the Typographic Art in the Uniter 
States, that most ol liost* literary product tor : 
which have becuissucd from Luc Aiuctuan yritse... 


fczve been executed in •« Trimmer, as f& 

be truly disgusting to every reader of taste. Works 
of the most celebrated reputation have been 
printed on the courses! paper and an old 
worn-out type, while, at the same time, so little 
attention has been paid to the important article of 
typographical correctness, that the force and 
beauty of some of the most elegant observations 
have either been entirely lost, or, at least, Hi a 
great measure obscured. 

So long as the business of printing was conducted 
in this manner, it is by no means surprising, that 
imported books were preferred to those published 
in our own country. But an aera of improvement 
in arts and manufactures, particularly in printing' 
has, within these few years, commenced in the 
American States; and unless some untoward 
circumstance should occur to impede our pro. 
gress, we have reason to hope, that before many 
years elapse, our artists and mechanics wii/ be 
able to vie, in the neatness and excellence of their 
workmanship, with the most celebrated cf ihciv 
brethren in Europe. 

To promote so laudable an object, patriotism ac- 
quires, that wc should, with pleasure, encourage* 
every successful effort of our citizens towards im- 
provement: for it i > by such patronage alone, that* 
they will be emboldened to proceed in tbeir 
respective undertakings with spirit ; being wed 
assured that their exertions will be finally crowned 
with an adequate and proper reward. 

I have already hinted that, though a rapid im- 
provement is visible indifferent arts and manufac- 
tures, yet. perhaps, it is more appaient in ther 
busintss of priming, in all its various branches, 
than in any other. I have, accordingly, seen 
books published within these few years, in tbit 
city, in Philadelphia, and in other places of the 
United States, which would do no discredit to any 
of the printing-offices of Europe. 

To particularize all the works of merit which 
have, of late, been published in this country, with; 
neatness, elegance and accuracy, would be tom 
tedious: indeed it would be almost impossible ta 
procure a correct list of them, as they have now 
become so exceedingly numerous. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 

[The following elegant essay we ccpy from the “ New Ea* 
gland Palladium.” We have r ccus.on frequently to adU 
mire the correct remin-.enls ami manly st>le of a gentle, 
man, whom we not only love a* a friend, but respect as 
one of the most acme critics in An erica. The good 
sente and the elcgati' expressions of this Auhvr, whw 
has long and attentively studied 'be finest models of^ftag 
grace, are decisive proofs in favour of classical U* 

TE&ATUKE.] 

ON THE PROSE OF COWLKY. 

I mentioned in a former number, that the proa* 
of Cowley was remarkably elegant, for the age ta 
which he lived, and read well even at the yitsrtj 
day. It has, indeed, as I think, Dr. Johnson^' 
serves, never met with its due comntohdatWf 
and there are few, who know any thing of Cdfe 
ley's writings, beyond the productions of hisMim! 

1 shall make a few short extracts, which mdy 
cite the curiosity of some to the perusal of fata 
works, and which at the same time, will be tobftf 
worthy the public perusal than any origind tes- 
ter of my own. 

44 The liberty of a people consists in being gori 
erned by laws, which they have made thtmsefte^' 
under whatsoever form it be of government ; tbfe 
liberty of a private man, in being master Of bib 
time und actions, as far as may consist wRftftThg 
laws ol God and his country. Of this tatter ifibljf 
we are here to discourse, and to enquire what estate 
of life does best seat us in the possession of : itc 
This liberty of our own actions is sttch a fimrtfitaCiC 
ial privilege of 'human nature, that 
ntawulifcunuin^ ail bis minute 
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QVfff us permits un to enjoy it, and that too after a • 
forfeiture made by the rebellion of Adam* He 
take* so much care for the entire preservation of it 
to us, that he suffers neither his providence nor 
eternal decree to break or infringe it.” 

Essay on JJbcrty. 

“ The first wish of Virgil was to be a good phi- 
losopher; the second, a good husbandman: God, 
(whom he seemed to understand better than moat 
of the most learned Heathens) dealt with him, just 
as he did with Solomon; because he prayed* ior 
wisdom in the first place, he added all tilings also, 
which were subordinate^ to be desired. He made 
him one of the best philosophers and best husband- 
men; and, to adorn and communicate both these 
faculties, the best poet. He made him, besides 
all this, a rich man, and a man who desired to be 
no richer. To be a husbandman, is but a retreat 
from the city ; to be a philosopher, front the world ; 
or rather a retieat from the world, as it is man's, 
into the world f as it is God’s." 

Essay on Agriculture. 

« There are two sorts of avarice ; the one is but 
of 4 bastard hind, and that is, the rapacious appe- 
tite of gain; not for its own sake, but for the plea- 
sure of refunding it immediately through all the 
channels of pride and luxury. The other is the 
true kind, and properly so called* which is a rest- 
less and insatiable desire of riches, not for any fur- 
ther end or use, out only to hoard, and preserve, 
and perpetually increasing them. The covetous 
man of the first kind, is like a greedy ostrich* 
which devours any metal* but it is with an intent 
tofeed upon it, anil m effect, it makes a shift to di- 
gest and excern. it. The second is like the foolish 
chough, which loves to iteal money only to hide iu 
The first does much harm to mankind, and a little 
good too, to some few; the second does good to 
none, no, not to himself. T he first can make no 
excuse to God, or Angels, or rational men for his 
actions; the second can give no reason or colour, 
not to the devil himself, for what he does ; he is a 
alave to jVfammon* without wages. The first makes 
a shift to be beloved ; ay, and envied too by some 
people ; the second is the universal object of hatred 
and contempt/* 

Emsay on Avarice. 

But the following passage, which contains the 
character of Cromwell* may wie with almost any, 
ancient or modem, in eloquence and beauty. It 
will probably bung to the mind of the political read- 
er, that fortunate freebooter, who, like Cromwell, 
has furnished the world with an admirable com- 
mentary on the Utopian text of Liberty and Equa- 
lity, and now rules with despotic sway the free and 
piocis inhabitants of France. 

« What can be more extraordinary, than that arj 
person of mean birth, no fortune, no eminent qua- 
lities of body, which have sometimes, or of mind, ^ 
vrfcich have often* mised men to the hjg0«t4Rgoi- 
*4uMa4d4MWc %fcc <cowrage to witempt, and the 
to succeed in so improbable a design, as 
the destruction of one of the most ancient, and 
roost solidly founded monarchies upon the earth ? 
That he should have the power or boldness to put 
tils pooce and master to an open and infamous 
cteath ; to banish that numerous and strongly allied 
ikjtfiij ; to do all this under the name and wages of 
m parliament, to trample upon them too as he pleas- 
ed, and spurn them ont of doors when he grew 
wreary of them ; to raise up a new and unheard of 
pxxons ter out of their ashes ; to stifle that in the very 
mfancy, and set up himself above all things that 
aver were called sovereign in England; to oppress 
ail bis enemies by arms, and all his friends after- 
yards by artifice; to serve all parties patiently fora 
•rhiJe, and to command theqa victoriously at last; 
p overrun each comer of the three nations, and 
Overcome with equal facility both the riches of the 
fouth, and the poverty of the North; to be feared 
yd cocuicd by ail foreign prices, and adopted a 
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brother to the Gods of the earth; to call together 
parliaments with a word of his pen, and scatter 
them again with the breath of his mouth; to be 
humbly and daily petitioned that he would be pleas- 
ed to be hired* at the rate of two millions a year, 
uvbc the master of those who had hired him before 
to be their servant, to have the estates and lives of 
three kingdoms as much at his disposal, as was the 
little inheritance of his father, and to be as noble 
and liberal iu the spending of them ; and lasily, (for 
there is no end of all the particulars of his glory) 
to bequeath all this with one word to his posterity ; 
to die with peace at home, and triumph abroad ; 
to be buried among kings, and with more than re- 
gal solemnity ; and to leave a name behind him, 
i not to be extinguished but with the whole world ; 

* which, as it is now too little for his praises, so it 
might have been too little for his conquests, if the 
short line of his human life could have been stretch- 
ed out to the extent of his immortal designs.” 

Essay on the government of Oliver CromsxclL 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

«• If venerable time, 

S-ain at the foot of pleasure be no crime. 

Then, with hi* silver beard, and mngx wand. 

Let Comus rise. Archbishop of the land; 

Let him your rubric and your feast* prescribe 
Grand metropolitan of all the tribe.'’ 

The subsequent article though at the first view it may startle 
the Idler, will he read though without one yawn of 
Lassitude. It is the most fascinating description of the 
nocturnal delirium of a Masquerade we have ever perus* 
ed. The narrator has the vivid fancy, and the copious ex- 
pression of a Radcliffei and #n his florid page he has 
. marshalled the gayest groups of a Fairy land AU is fro- 
lic, fanciful and volatile, like the 14 quaint revellers" he 
describes. What is deformed he conceals with roses of 
decoration, ai d he so artfully arranges the false brilli- 
anU of midnight exhibiton, that they sparkle with ten- 
fold lustre. An additional reason ior us to contemplate 
this artic e is the curious picture it presents of the 
dissipation, consequent upon a Peace. This magnificent 
display of Asiatic excess appears to be made by the de- 
claimers against a war with France, and these moral 
guardians of British economy appear on this occasion, 
whether they were “ Scratched or rent by the war* to 
be- no unwilling advocates for lavish expend!' ure. The 
Lari of Moira, no more solicitous to factlita e the des- 
cent of his French friends in Ireland, or to vauu* of 
the loyalty of Ballynabittcb, now ( * smooths his wrinkled 
front,** and 

He capers nimbly in the Ladies* chamber. 

To the Lascivious tieusing of the lute. 

The first fruits of a hollow and short lived accommoda- 
tion with a nominal Republic, appears to be like the 
Sodom apples, alluded to t>y k B<4ingl>rote f of splendid exte- 
rior, but of internal corruption. The giddy metropolis 
is transformed to a sort of Enchanted ground, on w hich 
the inebriate mob, whether m the street, or the Saloon 
drench themselves in the cup of false joy. To martial 
sounds succeeds the masquing scehe, and grave Senators 
exclaim to the ireiting fair 

Braid your locks withposy twine, 

Dropping odours, dropping wine, 

Rigour now is gone to bed 
•M Aovke. vrith scrupulous head 
Strict -age and sour Severity 
With their grave saws in slumber lie 
We, that are of purer fire* 

Imitate the starry quire. 

Now to the moon in wavering tnorrice move. 

LONDON* June 2. 

MASKED BALL AT CUMBERLAND BOUSE • 

This magnificent Fete was given on Mondfcy 
night* under the patronage of the Union Club , 
and management of Earls Moira, Laadafi, and 
Cunningham, and Lord Cahir. The history oi 
our amusements presents no period that abounds 
so much- in this species of spectacle as the present. 
For weeks past we have had to notice a series of 
them, vying with each other in splendour and vari- 
ety. That* however, of which we are -now speak- 
ing, appears to have been a chef d'euvrt, produ 
ced by the delirium of the day, leaving us lit tit hopv 
of ever finding an equal. The industry of the town., 
which always forms the vanguard in the army c; 
pleasure, long since gave note of preparation — 
The whole host of Uylors, mautuu-muhers, aiu, 


milliners, have been Fof a month &i requisition. 
Cooks, painters, carpenters* and confectioners, 
were levied en masse , and supplies raised to great 
amount, for this extraordinary service, destined 
to mark the commencement of our pacific cam- 
paign with every lustre. At about half after eleven 
all the fashionable world began to be in motion— 
The effect of such a mass of coaches and carriages 
collecting from all quarters, and pouring upon the 
spot, may be easily conceived. The first had 
scarcely reached Cumberland-House before the 
neighbouring street presented a long and uninter- 
rupted cavalcade. The line that descended by Bond 
street extended from the top and the whole length 
of Picadilly, and Pall-Mall, two lines deep. In- 
structions were given to the coachmen to set down 
and take up with their horses’ heads toward St. 
James street. By this arrangement all crossing 
and jostling were avoided : but from the necessa- 
ry slowness of the procession, three hours had 
elapsed before it reached its destination. It was 
consequently three in the morning before the whole 
company arrived— Had indeed the persons in 
every carriage waited for their turn, it would have 
been still later ; but the impatience of many who 
were fur back in the line, or came in other direc- 
tions, was so great, that they abandoned their carria- 
ges and made their way on foot through the croud 
in their masks and characteristic drosses. 

To the capacious means which the regular esta- 
blishment ot the house affords were added several 
temporary accommodations. One of these was a 
long and beautiful Aliec-vert or green walk, extend- 
ing from the centre window in the rear through 
the Prince's garden to the Mall in St. James's Park. 

It was covered in and hung with numerous festoons 
of variegated lamps and terminated by a transpa- 
rency of a female figure, representing peace as- 
cending to heaven, after having destroyed war, 
and his attending fiends. Pomona and Vcrtum- 
nus themselves might be proud to acknowledge it 
for their favourite garden. The finest flowers of 
evety species blooming in beds along the sides of 
the walk, and behind them, and close to the walls, 
rose in great abundance ; the most beautiful shrubs 
and dwarf fruit trees, consisting of oranges, cher- 
ries, &c. growing in a state of nature. It is im- 
possible to convey by any description, the beauty of 
this scene, either upon close examination, or in 
perspective view from the principal room in Cum- 
berland House. — The entrance of the Aliee-vcrt 
w as from a covered promenade, running along the 
back of the house, and extending at one end be- 
yond it, adorned with flowers, and shrubs, and 
lamps. Seven doors at equal intervals opened into 
U from the body of the house ; and on the eastern 
end it communicated with the ball-room. These 
tvo walks were rendered peculiarly grateful from 
the freshness of the air, the coolness of the ground 
and the odour of the surrounding flowers and 
shrubs ; they consequently afforded a happy retreat 
to all who, in the course of the night suffered from 
the heat of the ball-room and interior apartments, 
which was excessive. They consequently presented 
a constant ebb and flow oif persons retiring from 
the busy scene with fatigue, or returning to it with 
recruited spirits. Here too a groupe of travelling 
gypsies pitched their tents, lighted a fire and made 
several excursions to collect provisions. They had 
an ass, with panniers, between which were placed 
two fine chubby children of the Egyptian breed. 
Many a credulous fair one resorted to these oracles 
to L*arn her destinies ; and many a fair promise 
was held out in future lovers, husbands, and num- 
erous progeny. The lovely Miss Pigot supported 
ihe me tpa* Sybil, and Lotd Charles Bentinck was 

he head of the tribe, consisting of MissS. Pi*rot 
vlr. Smith, and several others. They intended to 
-ing catches and glees ; but from the pressure of 
.he crowd collected from the interest of the scene, 
he vorat part of the ir plan was abandoned. ) or 
oail room, the third temporary structure upon i-j? 
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occasion 9 was TO feet long, by 4$. It was. orna- 
mented with paintings, representing views of Lon- 
don, and lighted up with live magnificent chande- 
liers* The dances commenced about two, but the 
Goddess of the light fantastic toe was not very suc- 
cessful in her inspirations* The number that oin- 
eri in the dance was a very small pan of popula- 
tion, and yet never was the ear assailed by more 
delightful and animating music. The band, all dres- 
sed in green, played in an arbour. It consisted oi 
thirty of the hist performers of bcotch music, ably 
led by Mr* Gow. The reels and strathspeys were 
given in true stile. This apartment was aiso orna- 
mented with flowers and shrubs, for the supply oi 
which in such abundance all the nursery gardens 
round town have, for some days past, been pour- 
ing forth all their sweets. At the opposite end of the 
house was another temporary building, :ts a tea 
and coffee room, communicating with the three 
great rooms upon the ground floor, which consti- 
tuted the grand scene for the exhibition of the 
masks and characters. All the upper rooms to the 
attics were laid out for supper, they amounted to 
8fc>, in which covers were laid for 1400 persons. 
The most remarkable of them, was the Prince's 
$upper-ioom. it was in a stile of superior splen- 
dour, and the plateaux down the middle of the ta- 
ble were beautiful in the extreme- Every chair 
Was arched over with a garland of roses, which 
gave each row, when viewed in profile, the ap- 
pearance of an avenue of rose trees, or as the com- 
pany leaned forward, of a series of beautiful heads 
crowned with chaplets. There were four of these 
avenues. The room accommodated 60 persons, 
jr ho composed his Koval Highness's select par- 
ty. At half past 3 the Prince sat down to sup- 
per. Over his head appeared a canopy of rose co- 
loured silk, with the feathers and other heraldric 
ornaments. Equal to all these in brilliancy of 
artificial ornament, but far exceeding in natural 
beauties, was the apartment in the body of the 
house, on the ground floor, and on the same side 
with the temporary ball-room. It was surround- 
ed with a gradation of benches for the accommo- 
dation of those who chose to be calm spectators oi 
the busy scene, and safe from the range of all the 
artillery of wit, which played upon the centre. 
Whether it were owing to a -power in beauty to 
Attract beauty, or whether a fortuitous concourse 
of circumstances could produce the effect, we do 
not pretend to decide ; but certain it is, that so ma- 
ny beautiful women as took their stations at one 
period of the night upon these benches, were ne- 
ver before assembled together in the same room. 
Jt would be impossible for the coldest imagination 
to describe the tout ensemble without giving an air of 
extravagance to the picture. Contemplating the 
surrounding circles, fancy one moment regarded 
it as the temple of beauty, in which some second 
Charles had enshrined all* the loveliest women ©f 
his age, as the proudest records of the glories of 
his reign. Looking at the lively contrast and ani- 
mation of masks and characters, it appeared an 
Olympic Theatre, to which the Goddesses were 
invited as judges to award the prize of wit, spirit, 
and gallantry. In this most interesting circle we 
noticed the Marchioness of Hertford, in blue and 
•ilver ; the Marchioness of Headfort, in white and 
silver, with a profusion of diamonds ; the Countess 
of Cunningham's dress black lace and silver; her 
eister, Lady Lawley the same. A group of Fatty 
Queens^ consisting of Ladies Anne and Susan lla- 
mi) ton, daughters of the Duke of Hamilton, and La- 
dy M. Taylor ; the Countess of Keitrim, and tht 
Ladies Clements, in elegant embroidered whit-, 
avid silver dresses ; the Countess of Lenmare, and 
Lady C. Brown, Gipsies ; the Countess of Mex- ] 
borough, a Gipsey ; with whom the Prince shook 
bauds; in return for which compliment, she ge- 
nerously offered to tell his fortune, but Lady Hun- 
leke coming up tn the character of Mother Shiptor. 


took away the Royal customer. Mi’S. M. A. 
laylor, in yellow and silver, Ml'S. Fitzherbert 
and Lady Haggcrston, grey and silver ; Lady Al- 
ien, and her two lovely daughter^, Irish Peasants , 
in green dresses, with green foil, shm rocks, anci 
silver? the hon. Mrs. Knight, white and silver ; her 
sister, 11 rs. Poftmaii, slate colour and silver; Lady 
St. Clair, black and gold ; Lady bnfith Burges, black 
and silver ; Lady If ill and Miss Btrcsford ; Mrs. ana 
Miss Clements, Fair States ; the Marchioness oi 
Townshbnd, White and silver ; Miss Pepper, ati angel) 
dress white and silver, bite scarf anci wings; Miss 
Rydley, yellow and silver, the Lady Seymours, white 
and silver ; Mrs. Lawrell, white satin, pearls and 
Diamonds ; the Countess of Aklborough ; Lady S. 
Stratford ; Miss Vaughan; MisS Courtney ; Dowa- 
ger Marchioness of Donnegal ; Lady C. Jenkinaon ; 
Miss Lewes, Miss 'Manners, and Miss FordyceaTs, 
were also in fancy dresses. Lady Sarah andMiss Bay- 
ley appeared in the Turkish costume ; their robes 
and turbans were of blue s&ttm, which attracted 
general notice for their elegant simplicity ; tht 
turbans did the inventor great credit. The beau- 
tiful Lady Elizabeth Villiers attracted the admira- 
tion of the motley groupe ; her dress was formed 
of black lace and gold, the effect of which was 
strikingly novel and elegant. Among the most con- 
spicuous characters were — -the Prince, as Harry 
the Eighth , in a very rich appropriate dress ; Lady 
C. Campbell was a most beautiful Raphael) in scar- 
let and violet dress, accompanied by her brother, 
the Marquis of Loroe, as a Pitgrim / Col. Doyle, 
an Irish Peasant boy , admirably supported, who ad- 
hered the whole night closely to Col. Dillon, as 
Bacchus: Lord Valentia, a Spanish Royal Lift 
Guard: Mr. O’Brien, a Grey Monk : Mr. Tierney 
a Courtier; Lord Cr a Van, a Waterman: Mr. Tay- 
lor, a Clown: Mr. M. A. Taylor, a Physician : 
the hoh. Berkley Cravan, & Ginger Bread Nutman: 
Mr. Kein, a French Hair Dresser : Air. Walsh 
Porter, the Phantasmagoric) a most excellent mask, 
the body silver, covered with azure tiffany. Mr. 
P. Methuen, Jun. a Collector of Character s for the 
Morning Post : Col. Baldwin, a Cardinal : Mr. Orde, 
king John,: Mr. Windham Quin, Fauconbridge ; Rev. 
Mr. Dolphin, an 0*d Maid: Lord Dillon a Pilgrim: 
Karl of Mount nor ris, old English dress ; Countess 
of Mountnorris, a Pilgrim : Mrs. Clive, a Gipsy , with 
a child at her back : Col. Montgomery, a Countryman : 
Col. Brown, a Roman General: Captain Clifton, Caleb 
Quot'em : Mr. Beckett, a Peasant : Lord Montford, a 
Turk : Captain Graham, a Clown : Mr. Morse, an 
Old English Baron : M. Boldero, a Pilgrim t : Mr. Hil- 
liard, a Friar : Marquis and Marchioness of Win- 
chester, Pilgrims: Mrs. Powell, a Highland Dress : 
Mr. Champneys, an Old English Dowager: Mr. 
Wrexam, a Highlander : u.ord Downe and Mr. Penn 
as Pilgrims . a Col. Brook, with a groupe, carrying an 
ensign on which was written Bpronet^Badgcryi* Mrs- 
Champneys, as Mrs . Ford , looking lovely ; Miss 
King, a Country GH : Mr. Erskine, an Orange Wo- 
man: Mr.LawreH,a Taylor : Mr. Peacock, Fallstaff 
Mr. Green, a Quaker: Mr. Smelt, the Braxen 
Mask: Afrr. G. Thornton, a Turk; Mr. Heath, 
an Old Maid: Mr. Wilbraham, a Spaniard: Mrs 
Dickson, an Indian Princess : Miss Brook, as Mo- 
ther Shipton : the two Miss Lloyds, Countfy Girls : 
Mr. Sheridan, a Lusty Prior: Col. Maclcod, of 
Colbecs, a Fishwotnao ; Mr. Pierrepont, a Sai- 
lor; Lords Usstilstone, Temple, Colonels Church- 
ill and Thornton, Lords Courtenay, Mount Edg- 
cumbe, Yarmouth, C. Somerset, Mr. M. Lewis, 
Mr. E* Walpole, Spaniards: Marquis of Abtrcorn 
in the Windsor uniform ; Marchioness of Aber- 
corn, and the ladies Hamilton, Flower Girls : Col. 
Campbell, a Highlander ; Mr. J. Manners, a Turk; 
.„ord Cahir. a Pilgrim : Lady Caiiir, a Highland 
Lass : Mrs. St. Leger, a Witch: Lady and Miss 
ttouverics, fancy dresses : Lord Templeton, a Pit- 
* rim : Mr. t >giivte, a Hight under ; and Jumper 
Jenny , Air. DigiUou ; Messrs. Conoaimen, Smith, 


Beverly, the Banditti . Though every body wxe 

there, Ncbcdy was certainly one of the best charac- 
ters in the room; ©beautiful female as a Virgin of 
. tht Sun y who did not unniusk the whole night, war 
asked by the Prince, u Will not the sun appear du* 
ring the whole morning fiom under that black 
cloud l*' 

Some ladies of distinction, lately from the Con- 
tinent had prepared a Phantasmagoria , upon a very 
superior scale ; but it was not possible to exhibit ft« 

; A group of French Ladies deserves notice, for the 
taste and elegance of their dresses as Fgyptten 
! tualts. Mr. and Mrs. Otto, and Mr. Rccamier} 
were of the party. 

Among the vocal groupcs were one conssstingof 
Viganoni, Rovedino, and MorcBi, as Betliad Smgi 
ers. Another composed of Kelly, Miss Dixon* 

| Miss Jacobs, and Miss Tyler, and another of Lord 
Barrymore, Mr. Aiethuen. &c. One sin gmg groupe* 
comprising only ladies and gentlemen amateurs* 

| (among them was the -Duke of Orleans,) as Itae 
; l* nit Gondoliers , with manaolines, See. were admi- 
rably dressed, ami bad some choiming music got 
; up for the occasion. Many excellent groupes* prb* 
1 pared at a great expence, did riot appear at alb 
One groupe indeed set all pressure at defiances Jl 
consisted of eight men representing a boarding 
school mistress, with her scholars* Not cohtent 
with shocking modesty by the unseemly sight of 
block beamed misses, with bare and tawny arms 
anti shouldeis, they under pretence of support* 
ing their hoydenish romping characters, pushed 
and forced their way in every direction with insult* 
ing rudeness, and in their assumption of tlanm* 
had no regard to private character. 

It woukl far exceed our limits to mention aH tht 
names, and therefore we am obliged to pass with- 
out notice many hundreds of characters equally dc* 
serving of praise as those whom we have desci ibedv 
For the same reason we must decline an attempt 
to describe the ffus .es of w it and merriment, in the 
collision of so many ardent spirits and enlightened 
minds. The company in fact embraced the whole 
fashionable world, and formed an objfcct too fatg© 
for the eye of the mind to take in one view. An 
other disadvantage which attended' the vastness at 
the assembly, Was also the necessary compression 
by which the characters were rendered unable to 
exert their powers. They, were consequently lock- 
ed up like militia men, and could not be consider- 
ed a disposable force for the annoyance of their 
neighbours. It contained, however, all the element* 
of the complete st and grandest fete of the kind ever 
exhibited ; and the company, possessing heart, spi- 
rit and gallantry, wanted only a more enlarged the* 
atre, and an opportunity of extending their servi- 
ces, to enable them to make it the brightest 
achievment in the annals of pleasure. While the 
troqps were distributed over the whole field of ao* 
tion, qf sufficient room to manoeuvre was 

not so perceptible.* oButwhkn'tbe hour of uipy 
arrived, and the charge wasniade upon thi Hfipf 
the whole body was thrown into confusion- ’{pat 
were two stair caseshut thecotftpany in general *** 
only aware cl one, and there consequently prevaikA 
a severe struggle for precedence* The foremost^! 
course poured into the rooms, and all the teats 
were occupied in an instant ; but though the moot de- 
licious fruits and wines were* placed before then* 
ihcir fate was no belter than the sufferings of Tantw- 
ius. In the struggle up stairs, a crash was heard, as 
if the stair-case Was giving way. All were alarmed 
terror prevailed overall respect for sex or decoruto* 
Those who were upon the stairs, finding k impossi- 
ble to fall back, rushed with increased cagertteb* 
forward, and forced into the supper rooms already 
crowded to suffocation. The rooms now presented 
an alarming appearance. Twenty ladies might be 
seen fainting at the same moment in the same 
oom. In this state some of mem were placed 
on the table aruoojjp other forbidden jjruit* and Atete 
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ers. Others vrehe laid ont in tbe balcony to reco- 
ver among the I >ow pots. The females of firmer 
nerve*, were all the time busily employed in taking 
the diamonds from their head dresses, and putting 
them and their other valuable ornaments in their 
pockets. Thus all the labours of the toilette wen 
lost iii a moment, and aU the economy of beauty 
deranged. The dresses) which upon an average 
cost from thirty to forty guineas, were torn to 
pieces, and wigs, of the most exquisite taste ano 
fancy, forced from their foundations* Strange that 
it never occurred to our creative artists to invent 
fainting wigs ; if so, we should not have seen so 
many hare headed beauties deserted by their incon- 
stant Titus, Brutus, and Caracalla. 

The Prince’s supper room was an exce ption to 
the general confusion of the night : while disorder, 
crushing, shrieking, and fainting, prevailed in 
fevery other apartment, all was harmony and con- 
cord of sweet sounds in the presence ol his Royal 
Highness. Here the Miss A?>rams were sweetly 
tinging The Sailor Boy,” u Shelter the way- 
#orn Traveller,” and other favourite airs, accotn 
Paniedby some gentlemen amateurs. There wt»*e 
not fewer than 3u00 persons in the rooms. They 
began to depart at 5 o’clock, many of them not on- 
ly without a taste but even a sight of the supper. 
Thfc great proportion of them, did not however, 
leave the house until half after seven, and many 
£ad hot retired before ten o’clock yesterday 
morning. The circumstances of their depaiftirc 
eorhr^ponded with the confusion of the pi t et dihg 
icenes. The carriages could not, from their great 
iiimbfjr'be brought up to the door; and therefore, 
hot only those who depended upon hackney coaches 
but those who had coaches of their own, were obli- 
ged to go on foot. If the streets then presented 
a view of Rome or Venice in the time of the Cai- 
nival. during the time the company were going at 
night, the resemblance wu$ still .stronger as they 
returned in the morning All the streets were 
filled with characters, scampering* home, and as 
the roign fell pretty freely, any little rehnrws of 
female dress that escaped the tempest of the night, 
Were entirely spoiled. F6f a ltetotf coughs, cokls, 
and rheumatisms, acquired upon the occasion, 
^e mu9t refer to the Doctors and Apothecaries. 
A great proportion of the carriages Were broken, 
three horses Veri killed, anil several servants sus- 
tained fractures'. 1 A milk woman 1 fainted in l the 
street from the pressure of the crowd, and was 
near/y killed* ! 

Several gentlemen webe very ill treated by the 
mob ; one Turk had his turban taken from his 
head by force, avid his Camel-Hair pc lice torn to 
pieces. 

Subscriptions to the -club, to the amount of fifteen 
hundred pounds were paid within the last ten days, 
bjr members who had been in arrear. This was 
done to have the privilege pf purchasing tickets 
far the Ball* 

From this circumstance some idea may be form- 
ed.of the expectation which the fee had excited, 
and the universal eagerness in the fashionable 
world to f partake of its pleasures* 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO . 

Extract of a Utter from a Friend* 

Let me recommend to youstrohgly and seriously 
3 rca.l and to meditate Xenophon’s treatise upon 
ve Athenian Democracy* It is a great consolation 
f me, i ix the vicissitudes* of our public affairs, to 
* t' .ctt we are not conducting worse than others 
ive do .c in similar situations* It is the infirmity 
our naturtt; and no wise nun would auber hi.> i 


composure to be ruffled by tbe fickleness and Injus- 
tice of the popular voice, when he knows there is a 
safe appeal from it to the impartial justice ol 
posterity^ 

In the experience I have had of the world hither- 
to, 1 have convinced myself that the only path in 
politics, as in every thing else* which ought 
anxiously and ardently to be sought and pursued, 
is the path of right. But whether that path will 
be populat or not , is not to be inquired It must be left 
to chance, or to Providence. If success m thi.s 
world were the test of virtue, the axiom that 
honesty is the best policy, would be a lie.— 
Honesty is the best policy, because it has the 
richest resources in adversity— Because it consoles 
itself in its own consciousness, and because none ol 
its enjoyments are essentially in the power ol 
other** 

I have recommended Xenophon’s Athenian 
Democracy to you, because it shews, in the 
clearest light, what the spirit and the effects of 
Democracy were, among the most enlightened 
aim most ingenious people th t tver existed upon 
earth* 1 heir universal practice whs to disgrace, 
and their common practice was to put to death, 
every man,*mung lluni of extraordinary virtue , or 
who had rendered them extrao/dmary services • 
Xenopnon expressly founds his defence of the 
Government upon this principle, that Democracy 
is, in its nature , the institution, best calculated to 
raise the worst men in the community to power. Now, 
says he, as the Athenians love to have the worstmen 
in power, Democracy must, of course, be the 
Government best suited to their purposes ! 

But a mart, who has any concern with public 
affairs, ought never to despair . Perseverance and 
Fortitude are among the most essential requisites 
to the supporter of a good cause* True it is that 
Federalism is Irrecoverably ruined hi this country 
— I have long been fully convinced ofit. — True it is 
that the present administration are going on with a 
strong gale, and a rapid tide full in their favour. 
But winds change, tides turn, and the popular voice 
will infallibly prove fickle y sooner or later, to them 
as well as to others. They have built upon the 
vulgar hearty and upon nothing else* Do you think 
they will not find their habitation giddy imd unsure ? 
The laws of nature and of man wiH not change at 
their bidding. Their policy is weak and wicked* It 
may, doubtless, prosper for a time ; but jit cannot 
prosper long ; and the more mischief they do, the 
more violeutly will it recoil at last upon themselves* 

Have you no faith m this doctrine? Reflect 
upon what is passing at this moment before your 
eyes- — Look into the heart of the man at the 
head of the union:-*— Glamisy Gawd&r y King, he has 
it all y and he ploy'd most foully for it l But has he 
not been laid open to the inmost recesses of his 
soul, within the last three months? Has not his 
meanness, his hypocrisy, his falshood, his groy 
sensuality, been pioclaimed in a voice of thunder 
over this whole continent? Is theie a hove 
throughout the union where he has not been the 


theme of scorn hud contempt? You say no! 
for his parasites and pimps still cry him up, more 
loudly than ever, as a prodigy of virtue.— But 
every body knows they are his parasites and 
pimps— And after what has been, or what wi^l 
he proved upon him. they, who clamour the loudest 
in his praise, wiH despise him as much as his 
greatest enemies. Think you all the praise of his 
Smith’s, Cheetham‘s, and Duane’s, can administer 
consolation to him, under that consciousness of 
universal execration, which his iiifamous vices, 
thus blazoned to the world, have drawn upon hum ? 
Alas! all the perfumes of Arabia would not 
sweeten his little heart . The votes of the whole 
human race to make him Emperor of the world 
would not speak peace to the agonies of his soul ! 
And what has been the instrument to inflict upon 
him this insupportable scourge? Why, one of his 
own toois! The very mildew d car, with which he 
poison’d his wholesome brother, within a little 
month has eternally blasted himself* 

W ill not one example suffice you ? Look at the 
man, next in power to the first. See him tortured 
by a scourge of the same kind — sec his reputation- 
and character torn to pieces by some of the agents 
of his own elevation • bee him, after a long and 
involuntary silence, dragged at last into a public 
denial of (acts, which are immediately fastened 
upon him y and clinchcd y beyond all his powers of 
extraction* See him almost universally deserted 
by the party , whose triumph he secured. Examine 
his letter, lately published; mark the violence of 
his agitation, lurking under ihe external colour of 
affected indiffcrence.-^Contetn plate the real situa- 
tion; imagine to yourself ihc necessary feelings 
of these two men, and then ask yourself whether 
they are not most dearly paying for all tbe success 
they enjoy. 

To make a mighty declension, and come to ths. 
insidious author of your Pennsylvania philippics, to 
animate the torpid sluggishness of each German 
boor, and to agitate the confused mind of each wild 
Irishman, I read the address to which you allude, 
and despised it. But I think no other of the 
author than I thought before. If, in walking 
across tne fields, you unwarily place your foot 
too near a rattle snake, you will, of course, hear 
his rattle, aud may chance to feel his tttfth, but 
you know no more uf his nature, than you did 
before. This man promises us the blessings of 
future Thomases at the head Of the union, and 
at the head of your state sovereignty, and the 
names are most happily coupled together* It 
reminded me of a line in Virgil, who, to pro* 
nouncc the severest of curses upon any man, 
who did not hate tbe poetry of £avms y wishes 

that he. may love the verses of Afavius. l wish 

nothing worse to the man who now thinks of a 
Democratic President without contempt, than that 
ie should consider a Democratic state governor, 
as an object of veneration. 

A buxom widow complains, in a Provincial 
paper, that a young man has run away without 
paying for his bed and board with her • [J/. Pj :% 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

HORACE* BOOK II, ODE 4. 
ro XAsruiA Phockus . 

IMITATED *T THOMAS PAINE (NOT THE BOSTON 
POET, BUT THE SOPHIST OF THETFORD,) AND 
ADDRESSED TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

[« 4 Young as we are, and with soch a country before us to 
fill with people and with happiness, we should point in 
that direction the whole generative farce of nature, wasting 
none of its efforts in mutual destruction.'* 

Jefferstm's notes on Virginia, page 257. 

Stfe also the same sentiment repeated in the President’s first 
message to Congress. 

Anciltam amare, heroum exempto turpe non esse. 

That be had no occasion to be ashamed of being in love 
with his maid; for that had been the case with many 
great men."] 

Dear Thomas, deem it no disgrace 
With slaves to mend thy breed, 

Nor let the wench’s smutty face 
Deter thee from the deed. 

At Troy’s fam’d siege the bullying blade 
Who swore no laws for him were made, 

Robs, kills, sets all in flame— 

A slave in petticoats appears, 

And souse ! in love ! head over ears 
The Lion’s heart is tame 2 

Lord of the world, when Nero reign’d. 

When fires were his delight 
ft slave the Tyger's bosom chain’d, 

That slave indeed was white. 

Lo ! at his feet the fawning train, 

His Smith, Blake, Cheetham and Duane, 
Howling his praise are seen 2 
Vice turns to virtue at his nod ; 

Imperial Nero, grows a God 
A nd Acte* grows a Queen. 

Speak but the word ! alike for thee 
Thy venal tribe shall swear 
Puuest of mortals thou shalt be 
And sally shall be fair. 

No blasted brood of Afric’s earth 
Shall Soast the glory of her birth 
And shame thy daughter’s brother, 

To prove thy patiders shall conspire 
Some king of Congo was her sire— • 

Some Ethiop Queen her mother. 

Yet, from a princess and a king 
Whatever be their hue, 

$ince none but drivelling idiots spring, 

And Gons must spring from you. 

We'll make thy Tommy’s lineage lend ; 

Slack and white genius both shall blend 
In him their rays divine. 

From Phillis Wheatley we'll contrive 
Or brighter Sancho to de rivet* 

Thy son’s maternal line. 

* For the history of Acte, the Emperor Nero's Sally, and 
the methods taken by him to correct the procedure of her 
genealogy, consult his life in Suetonius. 

f It appears that Paine before he wrote this incomparable 
Ode or fcpithalamium, had attentively studied his triend's 
Notes on Virginia. Phyllis Wheatley and Ignatius Sancho 
are there mentioned as the two prodigies of African intel- 
lect. There is to be found a learned and ingenious compari- 
son between the blacks and the whites, both in a moral and 
physical point of view. The immoveable veil of black , the 
acented boater, and sundry other properties of the negroes 
delicately alluded to here, are all noticed in that immortal 
work. It contains moreover the important discovery that 
«* the difference between the black and the white complex- 
ion is as real as if its seat and cause were better known to 
rs.” 

Wi T h respect to the amatory propensities of the blacks, 
the Notes on Virginia remark, that “ love seems with them 
to be more an eager desire, than a tender delicate mixture 
of sentiment and sensation." And again, 44 Their love is 
akdi^hT) but, it kindle* the senses only, not the imagina- 
tion. ’ t T pon this point the Author’s testimony is beyond 
£11 e&C?p<ion. Crate expert! f , 


* Though nature o’er thy Sally's frame 
Has spread her sable veil, 

Yet shall the loudest trump of fame 
Resound your tender tale. 

Her charms of person, charms of mind. 

To you and motley score* confin’d 
Shall scent each future age ; 

And still her jetty fleece and eyes 
Pug nose, thick lips and ebon .••••• 

Shall blacken Clio’s page. 

Nay, Thomas, fumble not thy head, 

Though Sally’s worth I sing, 

In me, no rival canst thou dread, 

I cause no honis to spring. 

Besides my three score years and ten 
I was not form'd like other men 
To burn for beauteous faces— 

One pint of brandy from the still 
My soul with fiercer joys can fill 
Than Venus and her gracesf. 

AD XANTH1AM PHOCKUM ODE IV, LIB. II. 

Ne sit Anciliae tibiamor pudori, 

Xamhia Phoceu : prius insolentem 
Scrva Briscis nivto colore 
Movit Achillem. 

Movit Ajacem Telamone Datum 
Forma captive dominum Tccmessx; 

Arsit Atridct medio in triumpho 
Virgin* raptai 

Barbara postquam cecidere turrax 
Thes&alo victore, et ademptus Hector 
Tradidit fessis leviora tolli 
Pergama Graiis. 

Nesctas an te generom beat! 

Ph> llidi s flavae decorent parentes, 

Rcgium certeger.us; et penates 
Mae ret iniquos. 

Crede non illam tibi de scelesta, 

Plebe delectam ; neque sic fidelcno# 

Sic lucro aversam, potuitsc nasci 
Matre pudenda. 

Brachia,et vultum, terejesque suras 
Integer laudo, fuge suspicari, 

Cuju> Octavum trepidavit etas 
Claudere lustrum. 

ANOTHER IMITATION OF HORACE, BOOR II. ODE 4. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

ADDRESSED TO A CERTAIN GREAT MAN. 

Nay hang not Tom, your nether lip ; 

Tho’ you with Quashee made a slip, 

Your fame it will not blight ; 

Ajax a captive maid admir'd ; 

Achilles by a slave was fir’d ; 

Both damsels tho’ were white • 

Who knows butQuasheha may spring 
From some illustrious sable King ; 

And mourns her chang'd degree : 
Odsbodikins, if this were true, 

' And son-in-law t r a monarch, you, 

HoW devilish proud you’d be. 

Certes, a wench, though strait and tall, 
With lips so large and teeth so small, 

Though lively plump and mellow. 
Descended of ignoble race, 

Would ne’er be suffer’d to solace 
The sage of Monticello . 


J For a foil explanation of the last stanza, the curious 
reader is teferred to the life of Thomas Paine, published in 
London, by Francis Oldys, about the year 1791. Paine in 
one of his pamphlets, subsequent to this period, has noticed 
the book, without denying any part of the instructive nar> 
rauve it contains. 

N. & By the editor. The pretence, that Thomas Paine 
wrote this Ode, is mere poetic fiction. To my certain know, 
ledge he did not wri e it , and indeed to speak in cue Gallic 
idiom, he is incapable of writing such verses 4 . 


But banish, Tom, all vafti alarm, 

Altho’ I paint each ’witching charm 

That grac’d your sooty bride'; 

The heyday of my blood is o’er; 

For I am verging to three score, 

And have a wife beside. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. DACTYL & COMMA, 

Of all the 41 arts of able" Poetasters, I know of none more 
universally practised, or which is attended with finer 
success than the art of Amplification — of drawing from a 
subject which appears scarce capable of affording matter 
for a single couplet, volumes of poetry. 

The modern dabster in Parnassian wares, can draw, bnt 
out and tviijt ar elastic trifle, to a most astonishing length. 

A rolling eye or a dimpled chin, are an inexhaustible 
fond for songs, while the death of a favourite iapdog 
or a catarrh in an “ angel of a monkey" are argnnxsti 
for elegy s as long as 4 * Grays," or even epic poems te 
lofty as the Iliad. 

How fortunate is it for the lovers of poetry,. ms enqml 
ideas are so very scarce, that the poet is able to produce 
so much from a single word — 1 can compare it to nothing 
but the ingenious artist, who is able to hammer out, and 
spread a small piece of Gold to almost any extent he 
pleases — Our poet has likewise another advantage, that 
in treating upon so indifferent a subject ms the panes of 
his mistress, or what Pug. might have said, if he wa*. 
ders from his subject, and writes a little infinity of » 
things as unintelligible as nonsensical — ’t is easily pardon- 
ed by the good natured reader, who con Id hardly fcav^ 
expected so much from so barren m soil. 

Although not much given to this mode of spraningnut 44 wise 
drawn poetry," yet to gratify the taste of a few amateurs 
of the art, and as a rich treat to those, who prefer a 
nonsensical trifle, dressed up in verse to s ** plain raff 
plainly told," we have invented a machine for ending 
and spinning to what length the author pleases, say, out 
line or five hundred — as a specimen, we cast the foW 
owing couplet into our mill. 

The dog w 11 bite 
A thief at night. 

And upon turning the crank only once— -out spurn. 

The faithful tray, tho* every day he roam. 

And rove a thousand flow’ry climes among % 

Will seek each uigbt with rapturou* joris 
home, 

And to the moon attune his evening song. 

Should then some wretch, by pale- ejed famine 2d* 
Beneath the dusky mantle of the night f 
Approach his master's humble, lpw thatch’d sbe4 
To filch therefrom pr Bread or Dollars bright. 

Our watchful dog, still mindful of his m&V 
Flits at his heels and lays him low in dust; 

Fond truity Cur , our noblest strains are due. 

And we with joy this tribute give to you. v 
Cambridge , October 1802. 

EPIGRAMS. 

Though poor as a beggar, Tim Tauntingly cm 
T o my pocket my friends’ ever free. 

If fortune assist, let him share half the pfiatfe 
'Tis as open to him as to me. 

. ; ' t .1 * 

w Why* I’ve known you,” quoth Dick, Jbrtafc 
ten years or more, 

And your cash 'has been always so sparing* 

Had your friend claim’d his part, 1 could safely 
have swore 

He’d ne’er hkvdbeeh richer by sharing. * 

Daman’s in love, I plainly see. 

Without a rival proves ; 

. ^las! who would his riyal bo 
For ’tis himsefLe loves. 
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“ VARIOUS, THAT TH1 Ml If* 

OP DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 

AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULGED.' 1 

COWPEE. 

VOL. II.] i - , ■ [No. 44. 

PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6th, 1802. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED prom the german op vulow. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

CONTINUATION OF PART THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Mr. Allis ter — Peter's mountain— The prospect— 

Bad Inns— Indecent custom of quartering two 
strangers in one f bed— Sunbury— Northumberland 
—Buffalo Valley— English Emigrants— Priestly- 
Cooper. 

Mr. McAllister, without being a genius for 
forming, that is, without having made any new 
discoveries in the art, or practising it upon a 
eystem of his own invention, is an industrious 
follower of the • farming modes of proceeding in 
use among the most intelligent farmers of his 
nation. He likewise reads many English books 
upon the subject, and here and there makes an 
application of what they teach. He seems to 
liave some mechanical genius, for he has invented 
a new sort of cyder mill to grind the apples before 
they are shaken from the press. He raises, per- 
haps, more clover than any other farmer in 
America; but no Lucerne, or Sainlfoin, though 
the high arid hills, of which his plantation consists, 
^irould probably be good for that purpose. They 
would likewise be good for a vineyard ; hut he has 
DO thoughts of planting one. He keeps his 
orchard in perfect older ; but his kitchen garden is 
insignificant, though the best I have seen in the 
country, in America. What distinguishes him, 
however, chiefly as a farmer, is the care which 
lie bestows upon his cattle, and the rich feed 
which he gives to his beasts.— The culture of the 
v animal kingdom is the great object of farming. 

We crossed over the Peter's mountain, which 
xuns parallel with the Blue mountain, and is 
separated from it only by a valley hardly three 
miles wide. From the summit we had a beautiful 
prospect backwards, to the south-east. The 
Susquehannah, where it flows through the Blue 
mountain, has the shape of a lake, with islands. 
You can see through the gap, as it were through a 
epy-glass, into the neighbouring country. Towards 
jtbe north-west, at the distance of about ten 
JEnglish miles, was to be seen a woody valley, 
bounded by a second chain of less lofty moun- 
tains. Fir trees abound in this valley, though 
none are to be found eastward of the Blue 
mountain. These woods were very desolate; not 
bird was to be seen; still less to be heard, 
though it was the singing season of the year. 
Nothing but the screaming of jays, interrupted 
the solemn stillness of the woods, and the hollow 
whistling of the wind in the tops of the firs— of 
murmuring brooks there was plent) r ; my com- 
panion, whose imagination was, by the tender 
]ook 3 at McAllister’s, turned to romantic melan- 
choly, began to talk in the usual strain about 
clear streams, when I made him observe that 
they 1 rolled along among poisonous plants. In 
fact the kalmia is so abundant that it constitutes 


almost entirely the underwood. This remark 
killed his poetical imagination upon the spot. 

We next reached Halifax, a village on the 
banks of the Susquehannah, consisting of twenty 
or thirty log-houses dispersed along upon the side 
of an hill. The river here forms several islands 
handsomely covered with wood. Most of the 
huts here are inns, and most of the window 
sashes are broken. Almost all modern travellers 
have remarked, that the inhabitants of beautiful 
countries are not worthy of the charms which 
Nature displays around them. This is rather 
humiliating for our present generation, which has 
so high an opinion of itself. The country of 
which I now speak, cannot, indeed, be reckoned 
among the most beautiful; yet it is not bad ; not 
uninteresting; with a more varied cultivation it 
might produce many things, which at present are 
not tnought of, such as wine and silk; and its 
inhabitants are worse in proportion than their 
country. My fellow traveller maintained that 
Gessner would have written American Idyls. 
He thought it highly entertaining to compare 
the real objects with the ideal beauties of an 
Idyl. In his opinion if the ladies here were 
to be idyllized, they must be called idyl-wenches. 
He was extremely delighted in thinking what a 
figure the Pennsylvania names would make in an 
Idyl, as for instance the Arcadian Tulpehacken, 
or that other Tempe the Sowswamp, or a third 
called the Schimohkin, the river Brandywine, See. 
not to mention the whisky, instead of nectar. 

We took, in a log-house, our dinner, which 
consisted, as it always docs here, of eggs and 
bacon, for which you have to pay nearly as much 
as for a dinner at the red house in Frankfort. 
Our fellow-travellers in the carriage came long 
after us, and wondered at the briskness of our 
walking, which they thought would have made an 
American’s tongue hang out of his throat in such 
hot weather. For just then it was really hot. In 
the course of the morning there had been, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, two or three 
alternate transitions from heat to cold. 

After we had eaten our eggs and bacon, and 
swallowed a couple of draughts of whisky, we 
took up, not our staff, but our feet, and proceeded. 
The land, through the whole day’s journey, of 
thirty-three English miles, could not be reckoned 
among the most fertile parts. The greatest part 
of it, owing to the quantites of stones, and the 
rocky ranges of mountains, was never susceptible 
of tillage. The Susquehannah has evidently been 
wider than it now is, for in many parts it forms a 
small valley, the soil of which is fertile. 

The last five English miles we passed on the 
high rocky banks of the Susquehannah, shaded 
with thick rows of trees. A thunder shower 
overtook us as night came on. We wandered 
about among the woods, and at length reached 
the house of Mr. White, who keeps a soit of half 
and half inn ; that is, he takes in travellers for 
good stout payment, and at the same time gives 
himself the airs, and his wife still more, of grant- 
ing thereby a favour. Such kind of equivocal 
houses liave always been my aversion. From 


McAllister's to Sunbury, a distance of forty-six 
English miles, there are, however, only two or 
three inns, excepting Halifax, so highly favoured 
in this respect, and they are beneath all censure. 
You have eggs and bacon to eat; whisky to drink; 
a bag of straw for your bed ; and have the uiv 
ceasing noise of drunken peasants to endure, and 
pay for all these enjoyments a great deal at 
money. There is, behind the Blue mountains as 
least, nothing at all to be seen of the so highly 
boasted prosperous condition of Pennsylvania. 

It is not considered here, nor indeed through- 
out all America, indecent to quarter in one bed, 
two strangers unacquainted with each other. 
There are chambers containing ten beds, and into 
which even ladies are ushered to sleep in them, t 
have met, not far from Philadelphia, a girl of 
eighteen in bed with a young fellow who was not 
her brother. This may be called simplicity of 
manners: it may be so: but it is national coldness 
of constitution too. 

From White’s we continued our journey th* 
next day, through the hilly, rocky, woody, barren 
country, about ten miles to Sunbury. It was hot 
and rained, and consequently was unhealthy 
weather. We breakfasted with an industrious 
German peasant family, upon bacon and eggs, 
indeed, but with the addition of honey, apple- 
jelly, &c. These people furnish a proof that 
those who are not so lazy as the rest, can eve* 
in this country have a greater variety of eatables. 
We travelled along the side of the river. The 
highway turns off from it and is further. At 
the mouth of the large brook, called here Shim*- 
kin creek, we were obliged to row in a boat 
round a mountain which comes here close upon 
the river. Hereupon we came to the plain 
surrounded by a semi-circle of mountains, in 
which Sunbury is situated. The soil is fertile, 
and when the hills shall be adorned with villas 
and planted with vines, it will be a charming 
spot. Sunbury lays along the banks of the 
Susquehannah, which are here flat : on the oppo* 
site banks of the river there are steep mountains, 
and as the place is on all sides enclosed by thenr, 
there are vapours resting over it, even when the 
sky of the neighbouring country is clear, which 
make it very unhealthy. 

Northumberland is much more beautifully 
situated upon the isthmus, where the Susque- 
hannah, which here flows from the north-west, 
unites with its western branch. This last comes 
directly from the west, and falls just opposite the 
northern end of Sunbury into the proper Susque- 
hannah. 

Northumberland lies upon the gradual descent of 
an hill, which rises like an amphitheatre, and in the 
back -ground joins upon a woody mountain, which 
bounds the horizon to the northward. This natural 
amphitheatre is exposed to the rays of the sun, and 
protected more than other places from cold winds, 
and appears consequently admirably calculated for 
the cultivation of the vine. 

On the southern side of the western branch, 
rocky hills join close upon the water, and first lose 
themselves six miles higher up. Where they finish^ 
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the low land of Buffaloe f alley, expands, and ha* a 
soil uncommonly fertile. It is, however, yet too 
thickly covered with wood, so that the prospect is 
no where thoroughly cleared. Land altogether 
uncleared costs here no less than seven pounds an 
acre. 

This western branch of the Susquehannah is an 
handsome still flowing river, free from rocks. Its 
hanks are mostly flat and fertile. There is more 
level land upon its banks, than in any other part of 
Pennsylvania. 

Derry town is a village close upon the western 
branch, where more houses would, ere this, have 
been built, had it been possible to ascertain the 
true owners of the lots — Speculation has thrown 
all into confusion. 

It is surprising that this part of the country is not 
yet more settled; as it is one of the most fruitful 
parts of Pennsylvania. Northumberland is the 
place of refuge for many English emigrants, the 
most celebrated of whom are Priestley and 
Cooper. The people there, now and then, when 
you speak of them, call them M English dogs.'' 

Cooper has purchased a plantation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Northumberland ; but when he found 
upon visiting his workmen, to whom he was obliged 
to pay enormous wages, that they were always 
resting themselves, and drinking; and heard 
himself called an English dog, whenever he made 
any objection to this; he grew weary of the 
thing, sold his plantation, and gives no credit at 
present to farming projects in America. 

When Priestly wrote to his friends that Northum- 
berland was an earthly paradise, it was only 
putting a good face upon a bad bargain. Northum- 
berland is prettily situated, and the land is good, 
but far from being a paradise. — The climate 
is especially not paradisaical : no more than the 
drunken barbarians by whom it is inhibited. 

I returned by water. Though it was the 35th 
of May, a north-west wind made it very cold. 
In sailing from Northumberland *upon the river, 
the prospect is truly enchanting. In future 
times, when Northumberland and Sunbury shall 
have grown to be large cities, and the hills which 
surround them shall be adorned with villas and 
vineyards, the country must exhibit an uncommon 
richness and magnificence, when the radiance of 
the sun shall gild so varied a picture. 

* The raft upon which I floated down the river, 
iras steered by three persons, who came from the 
sources of the western branch of the Susquehannah, 
4nd two of whom were young lads, who had never 
before left their home, and were admiring the 
bouses, which, in comparison with their huts, 
were so large. The boards, which formed the 
raft, were destined for Havre-de-Grace, on Chesa- 
peak bay, at the mouth of the Susauehannah. In 
those western regions, which are still thickly cover- 
ed with wood, the trade in boards is the principal 
means of subsistence, and a saw-mill the most 
important property. These people say, that each 
of them shoot from forty to fifty deer annually, and 
hs many as twenty elks. They had dried elk's 
flesh with them, which I thought had a very good 
iaste. They had likewise a large and superb pair 
of antlers, not shovel-formed like those of the elk, 
but perfectly resembling the branches of an 
European stag. 

We travelled on the raft at the rate of about four 
English miles by the hour, which shews exactly the 
rapidity of the river. It was now high water so 
that we could pass over the falls without danger. 
At low water the Susquehannah is throughout 
innavigable. 

The banks exhibited nothing but barren rocky 
mountains covered with bushes, and here and 
'there romantic situations. In the evening we found 
ourselves a couple of miles below Harrisburg, and 
as a fog began to rise over the river, we fled by 
the advice of the experienced steer man of the 


raft, over head and ears, to get away Arom the 
river, and escape a fever. The next day I arrived 
again by the way of Elizabethtown at Lancaster. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Second excursion to the same neighbourhood— Asylum* 

In the course of my joumies in America, I 
was never, indeed, so lucky as a certain writer 
of travels, whose name I do not remember, and 
who declares that in Armenia he had seen the 
devil Asmodeus. One seldom has an opportu- 
nity to make such interesting acquaintances. I 
think, however, that the readtr will not find 
here such remarks as the following 44 when I 
went out early in the morning, I saw little 
puddles of water frozen over; but by the time 
it was eleven o’clock the ice had thawed ali | 
away." I made, at the beginning of September 
1796, another excursion into this same neigh- 
bourhood upon business. The road being the 
same, I have little further to remark. I found 
every thing at Mr. M 4 Allister’s in as good con- 
dition as before. He was then busied in build 
ing a new house upon a small elevation close 
to the river, from which there is a delightful 
prospect. His whole plantation is of his own 
creation, effected, I believe, in the course of 
twelve years. Mrs. M 4 Allister, though an ex- 
cellent hostess, is fond of reading. I found here 
an English translation of Zimmerman upon 
Solitude, and Mrs. M 4 AHister said it was ex- 
tremely fine. Mr. M 4 AIlister gave seventeen 
pounds an acre for his land which was then 
uncleared; an enormous price, to which the 
favourable situation on the high road, and on the 
river contributed much. In Northumberland I 
met with an Englishman of my acquaintance, 
who could not find words to express his astonish- 
ment at the great and unexpected corruption of 
morals prevailing in that neighbourhood. 

Higher up on the eastern branch of the Susque- 
hannah, French emigrants from St. Domingo had 
formed a settlement which they called Asylum. 

I carefully inquired after the condition of this 
establishment ; most of my informers assured me 
that it was already at an end. But I could not, 
upon this subject, obtain a full certainty. Mr. 
Noaillcs and Mr. Talon are the founders of this 
little colony. They sold the land to the colonists. 
But the people say. that clearing land was by no 
means the talent of these French planters, who 
understood much better giving concerts, balls, and 
plays among themselves. Hunting was said also 
to be much to their taste, and they profaned even 
the Sunday by their hunting parties, which, espe- 
cially in the eyes of the New-Englanders, whose 
neighbours they are, Asylum being situated not 
far from Wyoming, was an abomination. They 
were likewise for having fine houses all at once. 

I returned by the road on the western banks of 
the Susquehannah, where there is much more 
good level land than upon the eastern side. The 
land upon Penn's creek especially is very good. It 
is a black, light, rich earth, mixed with sand. The 
trees here have also a respectable size. The good 
soil seems to be considerably deep. This is one 
of the fertile spots of the Susquehannah valley. 
The settlements of Wyoming and Wyolusing, 
celebrated for their fertility, are likewise upon the 
Susquehannah. In Wyolusing this fruitful soil, 
which has probably been gradually washed up by 
the water, is said to be fourteen feet deep. Every 
thing grows upon it to admiration, and particularly 
flax. In this hilly and stony country it is agreea- 
ble for once to meet with a plain, by way of 
variety. 

This fruitful plain is, however, of small extent. 
To the westward it is bounded by hills, as barren as 
in this country i» usual. It would form a beautiful 


landscape, if these hills were planted with via*, 
yards, while the plains, bounded at the eastward by 
a beautiful river, should be decked with meadows 
and corn fields. 

In requiring a higher degree of cultivation upon 
these regions, I shall be accused by persons of very 
youthful views, of wishing for the harvest before 
seed time. To this I shall only answer, that 
large commercial cities like Philadelphia, fcc. and 
generally all foreign commerce not having its 
basis in the agriculture and manufactures of the 
country, may very properly be compared to harvests 
without seed-time. Let the hands be given in 
America to agriculture which foreign commerce 
and sea-ports withdraw from it, and especially let 
laws be made to encourage industry and promote 
the migrations from Europe, and there will be no 
occasion to complain of the want of hands for 
labour. The Americans might profit by the pre- 
viously acquired knowledge of the Europeans, ind 
carry the tillage of the land to an higher degree 
of perfection than any European nation. They 
might compare the various methods of theLwo- 
peans with each other, and chuse the best. Thus 
they might learn for instance from the provinces of 
Champagne and Burgundy tKie best method of 
making wine, &c. 

Middle creek, a pretty considerable stream, 
flows likewise through this plain. These little 
rivers have plenty of fish. Th e people hereabouts 
were all employed in shooting squirrels. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Journey from Philadelphia , North westerly to the 

Blue mountains . Remarks upon the mountains , 

and upon the modern systems of geography . Great 

Lime valley . Diet of the farmers • Game • Mr, 

Weiss • White hares • 

I have nothing material to observe during the 
I remainder of my journey back to Lancaster; 1 shall 
| therefore make some remarks,resulting from the 
! small tours which I made in America, in the years 
1791 and 1792; chronological order being in ns 
wise necessary for my purpose. 

In October 1791 l travelled north westerly from 
Philadelphia to the Blue mountain. The road is 
continually ascending. The distance is sixty-six 
English miles. There is a succession of hills run- 
ning parallel to one another. The country is plen- 
tifully supplied with brooks, whose waters grow 
continually clearer in proportion as you approach 
the mountains. The road goes through German- 
town and White-Marsh, where Washington had in 
December 1777, his celebrated camp, upon a range 
of hills. Trout are found in the brooks, not far 
from the mountains. The land in general is of 
indifferent fertility, except upon the first long range 
of mountains, where it is fruitful. 1 mean that 
£hain which is the nearest to the Blue mountains 
in descending towards the sea. It is longer than 
the Blue mountain itself, which joins to the AHe 
gany in North Carolina; but this first chain cn- 
tinues to run parallel with the united Blue and Al- 
legany mountains into West Florida, and extend* 
as some suppose, as far as Mexico ; which appears 
to me to be very probable. 

But that this, as well as the Blue mountain ter- 
minates upon Hudson's river, I question, upon very 
good grounds. In New England, chains of moun- 
tains make their appearance again, running like 
this, north east and south west. The Blue moun- 
tain breaks off suddenly, where it is very high, 
(2800 feet above the surface of the water) close up- 
on the Hudson, and the continuations ofthe moun- 
tains on the eastern side are not so high; but 
even though the chain should be altogether inter- 
rupfed, thc ridge of the mountain may be continu- 
ed under ground* and when after such an interrup- 
viouj a chaia of mouauius arises again) and foUuw 
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Ae same course as the others, h must be consider- 
ed as a. continuation of them. 

The various names given to the same chain of 
mountains, often lead to an erroneous opinion that 
they are not the s^rne. Thus for example this first 
chain of mountains is called, I think, in New-Jer- 
*ey Maskiriko; in Pennsylvania near Bethlehem, 
the Leheigh hills . Further on, the Olive hills . Then, 
thi Iron mountains . In Virginia, the South mountain , 
probably because it lays south of the Blue moun- 
tain, &c. &c. This confuses the physical geogra- 
phy of a country, which ought always to keep pace 
with its political geography. A geographer should 
for instance remark, whether several mountains 
with different names belong to the same chain or 
not. If he means to instruct, he must know this. 
A mere compilation of what is contained in other 
books, if the author adds nothing of his own, can at 
most prove nothing more than unwearied industry. 
Such compilat ions arc of very little use, when the 
mighty compiler admits errors as well as truth in- 
to his volumes. Inasmuch as materials variously 
dispersed, may be found collected in his massive 
volumes together, they are convenient; but they 
should contain no errors; which however it is 
scarcely possible to avoid. When men of genius 
busy themselves with geography, it assumes quite 
a different shape. Thus for instance we are bet- 
ter acquainted with ancient Germany and Britain, 
by the little which Tacitus wrote of them, then by 
all the heaps of undigested crudities, called among 
the moderns, systems of geography, 

A geographer should likewise elucidate natural 
history. Thus, for example, he should not say, in 
America, there are roe bucks, elks, See. merely be- 
cause the inhabitants call them such, but should 
examine whether they belong to the breed or not. 
It is likewise to be wished that he would name ex- 
pressly all the known sorts of animals and of birds, 
and not, after mentioning several kinds, add in ge- 
neral terms “ and the like.’* The term “ in short,” 
likewise, often used by bad writers is insufferable 
In systems of geography. For instance. “ In 
short, the country produces all the necessaries of 
life, &c.” In a system of geography it is not gener- 
al expressions “that are required, but details.” In 
all these respects, professor Ebeling’s system of 
geography is very advantageously distinguished 
above others. It is the best work of the kind, which 
has appeared in modern times. 

This first chain of mountains, is distant fifty En- 
glish miles from Philadelphia, to the north west- 
ward. Philadelphia is itself situated fifty-five miles 
distant from the sea, in a direct south east line, 
which meets a point upon the coast of New-Jersey. 
Consequently the distance of this mountain from 
the sea, is one hundred and six English miles. In 
the southern states it is further distant from the 
coast, and in the northern states nearer to it. 

The Blue mountains are every where about six- 
teen miles distant from this first chain. These 
two ranges of mountains enclose the most fruitful 
part of the Atlantic states; for the other fertile 
spots eastward of the Allegany mountain, along the 
rivers and in some vallies, bear so little proportion 
to the whole surface, as to deserve no considera- 
tion. This valley seems to be well qualified for 
producing wine. 

On the west side of the mountains, there is a 
tract of very good land, running parallel to them, 
which is not very broad, and chiefly level, and com- 
prises the fertile townships of Maxetania, Magunt- 
ahy, and others. I went to Maxetania. The soil 
was blackish, and appeared to be of a very good 
quality. The farm houses and barns were built of 
very good common stone ; as was generally the case . 
from Philadelphia to tins place. In such a stony 
country indeed, stones for building, chiefly sand 
atones, are very easy to be had ; but notwithstand- 
ing this, the country would not have such a flour- 
ishing appearance, if the fanners were tormented 


with European feudality, with recruiting, with quar- 
tering of troops, with supplies of provisions, of 
horses, of waggons, as much as in our part of the 
world. When we reflect that there is here no 
army at all to maintain, we must wonder that the 
situation of the farmer is not still more prosper- 
ous; and we cannot avoid the thought, that with 
equal advantages the German peasant would ad- 
vance far beyond the American, considering that 
in spite of the various oppressions which he suffers, 
he can very well compare with, or even surpasses 
him, in many parts of our country, with respect to 
the comforts of his personal existence. 

The Blue mountains are not very strikingly lofty, 
but are remarkable by their resemblance to a regu- 
lar wall. As soon as you leave the fertile town- 
ship of Maxetania, which is not large, the wretch- 
ed log houses begin, and the landscape becomes 
again as barren, and as hilly as before. In general, 
this whole valley, excepting a few spots, distaiu 
from seven to eight or ten miles from the Blue 
mountain, is not fruitful. The high hills are grav- 
elly, and dry. There are scarcely any vallies at all 
between them, or none wider than the brooks, 
which enolose almost all of them. Only one half 
of the valley, that which lies nearest to the first 
range of mountains, is fertile. I must further re- 
mark that Lancaster is situated not in this valley, 
but eastward of the first range of mountains. But 
Carlisle lays in it, as do Harrisburg, Bethlehem 
and Easton. 

I ascended the Blue mountain. The prospects 
on the two sides, in some measure contrasted with 
each other. To the eastward, in the above men- 
tioned valley, was to be seen more cultivation; to 
the westward was almost an uninterrupted forest, 
only interspersed here and there with spots of 
green fields, while a second range of mountains 
bounded the horizon. 

Westward of the Blue mountain, the land is more 
barren than in the valley to the eastward, I stopped 
here at a farmer's who was born in Germany, and 
had the reputation of being a good huntsman. We 
went ahuntinglogether, and saw two stags, butmiss- 
ed them both. We shot several grouse in the morn- 
ing and in the evening, as they passed. The peo- 
ple here live badly. They have not the least fur- 
niture in their huts. You must sleep upon bags 
of straw. They have neither beer nor wine ; but 
have brandy, and when the apples succeeds bad 
cyder. 1 hey seldom have fresh meat unless it be 
game. Salt meat is almost their daily food. They 
have in winter, no other vegetables then potatoes 
and a bad preparation of sour krout. 

A certain Mr. Weisse passes in this neighbour- 
hood for a gentleman. I found him before the 
door of his house dressed in ragged clothes; this 
is usual among the Americans in the country. He 
persuaded me to pass the night at his house. It 
was a log house, well furnished, He gave me for 
supper, tea and buck- wheat cakes. He had been 
an inhabitant of Philadelphia, and his daughter 
was pretty and very agreeable. He had purchased 
here some bad land, which would have reduced him 
to bankruptcy, if he had not discovered a coal mine 
upon his estate. 

Mr. Weisse lives upon the Leheigh, seven miles 
above its passage through the Blue mountain. 
The Leheigh joins upon the Blue mountain one 
mile south of the gap, where it flows through it; 
after running thence parallel with the mountain, it 
runs through it where it is at its greatest height. 
Where the mountain first touches the river, it is 
much lower. How is this to be explained ? Along 
the Leheigh, before its passage through the moun- 
tain, there is a small valley, surrounded by hills 
and bounded at the eastward by the Blue moun- 
tain, which, by the concentration of the sun's rays 
upon it, would be well adapted to produce wine. 
This region js inched romautip# but the soil is ; 
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poor, and the Inhabitants are coarse barbarians, 
chiefly of German origin. 

I amused myself here fora time, with hunting. 
The Pine Swamp, so called, is yet full of game, and 
contains particularly a white kind of hare, lar; r 
than the hare of Europe, and having exactly ti.o 
same flesh. Their fur is very soft, and the end c;( 
the tail black. The hair is excellent for hats. I 
could not learn whether their colour continues 
white in summer. How little versed are we stiH 
in natural history, notwithstanding the labours of 
a Button and a Daubenton, since this species of 
hare has been hitherto unknown ! It is remarkable, 
that this animal has been extant in Pennsylvania, 
only a few years; it was first seen in 1788. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Journey from Northampton county in Pennsylvania 
through New- Jersey, to New- York — 1 he Leheigh 
—Bethlehem— Easton— The Rariton—Boundbt oak 
—Washington's camp in 1777— Elizabethtown— 
New-York—^General Steuben— The Result * 

From this place, I made ajourney through New- 
Jersey, to New-York. The distance to Easton is 
sixteen miles ; nine miles of which, the road runs 
along the Leheigh, which here winds along between 
very high and arid mountains, not well adapted td 
produce corn : the country is afterwards more level 
and more fertile ; but according to what I have 
before remarked, the north western tract which 
runs parallel to the Blue mountain, in a long val- 
ley, (the longest valley indeed in the world, since 
it certainly extends through all the Atlantic United 
States) is barren. The width of these barren hill® 
is nine miles, reskoned from the Blue mountain- 
But of course it is not every where the same. The 
nearer you approach to the first chain of moun- 
tains, the more fruitful is the land. Bethlehem is 
surrounded with a fertile soil. It stands on the 
first chain of mountains, on the borders of the val- 
ley. It is remarkable that the Leheigh joins upon 
the chain of mountains, in like manner as upon the 
Blue mountain, and then flows in a northern direct 
tion parallel to it, until it falls into the Delaware 
near Easton. Easton is ten miles to the north east- 
ward of Bethlehem, the Moravian town, which 
stands in a very romantic situation upon the side 
of an hill, at the foot of which flows the charming 
Leheigh, and a large trout brook falls here into that 
river. 

Easton is romantically situated on the western 
banks of the Delaware. The Leheigh rushes with 
a loud noise into this river. Mountains, rocks, 
clear streams, and brooks, meadows, fields, and 
groves, all concur in forming here an enchanting 
landscape. 

The banks of the Delaware are here very high* 
On the opposite side from Easton stands Philips- 
burg, a village inhabited by a dissolute crew, as 
may be known at first sight by the paper windows, 
and the huts threatening to fall in ruins. The 
journey through this part of Jersey, was at this 
season very agreeable: it was the beginning of 
May ; all the fruit gardens were in blossom : thi^ 
connected with the verdure of the com fields, gave 
great beauty to the landscape. Not far from Eas- 
ton, but in New-Jersey, I saw in the midst of a smih* 
ing cornfield, an high rock, which strongly con* 
trasted with the softness of all the surroundiug 
natural objects, and on that account produced a 
finer effect. 

The same valley above mentioned, between the 
Blue mountain and the first range, is more fertile 
and pleasant, as it approaches nearer to them, and 
bears a great resemblance to certain mountainous 
parts of Germany. To the eastward of the first 
chain, here called Maskiniko, the land is dry and 
barren, as I found it throughout almost all my way 
to New-York. I never saw worse rye, even in the 
sandy regions of Brandenburg than in Ncw-Jcrsey. 
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Along; the Rariton there lies a little good land. In 
the neighbourhood of Elizabethtown it was likewise 
tolerable. The rest was altogether bad. 

The Rariton rises from two rivers, the east and 
west branches, which unite together ten miles above 
Boundbrook. Their banks are agreeable. From 
the poiivt of their union until the Rariton falls into 
the sea, its banks are fertile, and present smiling 
landscapes to the eye. 

Not far frojn Boundbrook is the celebrated camp 
of Washington, in the campaign of 1777. It was 
situated upon woody mountains. The woods in 
front, and upon the flanks, were adapted to the 
American mode of warfare; for they know very 
well how to lay upon the belly, to fire at an enemy 
without being seen, and then to run away. This 
mode of fighting, however, is not dangerous to those 
who know how to take the necessary precautions 
against it. 

Elizabethtown, sixteen miles distant from New- 
York, is a very handsome village, or if you like it 
better, city, where several palace-like houses, be- 
longing to wealthy inhabitants of New- York, give 
a striking appearance to the place. From thence 
I went in the packet boat to New- York. This city 
is in my opinion more beautifully situated than 
Philadelphia, and was reputed healthier, until in 
the autumn of 1795, the yellow fever gave a vio- 
lent shock to its reputation for healthiness. In 
the summer of 1796, considerable symptoms of a 
prevailing fever again appeared, though it was de- 
nied to be the yellow fever. New- York and Phila- 
delphia hate each other to an inexpressible degree. 
When the people of Philadelphia die by thousands, 
the New-Yorkers rejoice, and vice versa . The Phi- 
ladelphia gazette makers describe New-York as 
the basest of all cities. In New-York, they say 
nothing better of Philadelphia. 44 The New York 
state is a nasty state” say the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans in their vulgar jargon. So it is, in societies 
composed of egotists ; every one against all, and all 
against every one. 

New-York has some hanvlsome buildings. The 
front of St. Paul’s church, with six porphyry pil- 
lars, is very elegant. There is in Philadelphia no 
street so handsome as Broadway in New-York. 
The prospect upon Hudson’s river is admit able. 
The square upon which the governor s house 
stands is handsome, and that buiiuing is truly a pa- 
lace, 

1 visited general Steuben, who is here called the 
Baron. So that whenever a person spoke of 44 the 
Baron,” Steuben was universally understood to be 
meant. He was a violent enemy to the French 
revolution. He is fond of comparing himself with 
those generals who, in our days, have commanded 
and organized armies of insurgents, and with rea- 
son ; since this parallel always turned to his advan- 
tage. He laughed a little at general Schonfeldt 
for his expedition in Belgium. The Americans 
are indeed much indebted to general Steuben, and 
they acknowledge it; and generally name him 
next to Washington, for his services during the re- 
volution ; for Washington, they think, was never 
qualified to discipline a body of troops, and practise 
them in the art of tactics. Steuben wrote a very 
good military book of exercise, which the Congress 
wished to introduce among the militia, hut which 
is not attended to. He received from Congress a 
pension of 2,500 dollars a year. He appears by 
his will, to have considered himself richer than he 
was; for he estimated the lands which had been 
given him as a compensation, in the wildernesses 
of America, much too high; and his nephew, Mr. 
Kanitz, inherited from him no great estate. The 
reputation of an excellent officer, possessed of great 
knowledge of the world, and of mankind, belongs 
mcontestibly to general Steuben. 

From New-York, l returned by the same way 
to the place whence 1 had come ; and from them t 
to Philadelphia* You find in general more civi- 


lity in New-Jersey than in Pennsylvania. They 
pay more attention to the education of children. 

Upon my return from the Blue mountain to Phi- 
ladelphia, I passed through the agreeable and fer- 
tile district of Moguntshy, where clear brooks, 
with shelvy banks, wind round among meadows 
and fruitful fields. An hurricane had here torn up 
most of the apple trees. This township is bound- 
ed at the eastward by the first chain of mountains. 
Millerstown is the principal place. 

I shall now here comprize the result of all my 
| remarks upon the land of the United States of 
North America. Excepting the Ohio and Missi- 
I sippi vallies, and in general the western country, 
the land is upon the whole inferior in fertility to 
Germany. Germany enjoys a much milder cli- 
mate than the Atlantic states, and perhaps, than all 
North America, because not subject to so great 
extremes of heat and cold, and the changes of wea- 
ther are not so sudden. That Germany is healthier 
| was never doubted. 

(To be Continued . ) 

MISCELLANY. 

[We hope our countrymen will read the following article 
attentively, and that each city in the union will remem- 
ber that there are other buildings, beside Bank*, which 
contribute to the magnificence of a nation. Liverpool 
is a great Commercial town too, but a fostering and aifec- 
tionate nurse to every man of genius, and to every li- 
beral Institution.] 

LIVERPOOL LYCjEUM. 

This magnificent room, which was opened on 
July last, at the bottom of Bold Street, forms the 
principal part of a most elegant structure, to be 
designated by the name of the 44 Lyceum.” Seve- 
ral professional men of the first eminence, who 
have seen this building, have concurred in decla- 
ring it to be, in many respects, the first architec- 
tural ornament of Liverpool. There is a chaste- 
ness and simplicity in the whole design, both ex- 
ternal and internal, for which the works of Mr. 
liari.bon (the Atchitect) are so particularly dis- 
tinguished. 

The Lycseum is a building of one floor only, 
above a sunk basement, consisting of a coffee 
room, library, and other necessary appendages. 

The coffee-room, both with respect to sue, si- 
tuation, elegance, and comeniente, is absolutely 
unrivalled. It is an oblong of nearly 70 feet by 
38, w ith a recess on the side opposite the window, 
of46fcetby 10, making its whole width 48 feet, 
it is the only coiVee-ioom with which we are 
acquainted that possesses height in due propor- 
tion to its other dimensions, being 3 1 feet fiom 
the floor to Uie centre of the ceiling, which is 
finished in the form of a fiat aich, divided inn- 
large compartments by plain mouldings, the re- 
cess has also an arched ceiling in the same 
style of finishing, and there are no columns to se- 
| pa rate it from the main body of the room. The 
j noble sweep of this latter arch has a striking and 
sublime eiiect on the eye from every part of the 
room. 

There are five large windows on the side to- 
wards Church-Street, commanding an open view, 
which can never be obstructed, down that spa- 
cious and principal street, and one large three 
light window, at the end towards Bold Strett. — 
1 he bar is very commodiously situated near the 
principal entrance, and there is a convenient 
apartment corresponding to k, intended for a repo- 
sitory of papers, ' pamphlets, &c. communicating 
with tiie upper end of the room. 

The library is a rotunda of 45 feet diameter, 
and about 40 feet in height, finished with a dome, 
and lighted only by a central sky-light. The low- 
rpart is divided into 12 recesses for books, sup- 
porting a gallery of 6 fiet wide carried all round 

I ne cncle, which will also be shelved for the re- 
ception of books to the height of 9 fret* in the 
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angles ftre stair cases, and closets for the Libim- 
rian. The reading room, or lesser Lit? ry, is 
33 feet by 21, and over it is a committee room, of 
like dimensions. In the basement are apartments 
forming a convenient dwelling lor the master of 
the coffee-room. 

The principal front to Bold-Street, is in extent, 
132 feet. In the centre is a recessed portico, 
forming a handsome and most convenient entrance 
both to the cofit e-rcom and library, consisting of 
6 columns, 25 feet in height, of the pure Ionic or- 
der, (tupporting an entablature which is carried 
quite round the building) and a noble pediment, 
the whole extent of the portico or colonade ; on 
each side are large windows of three lights, divid- 
ed by Doric columns, and terminated with flat arch* 
es. The front to Church-Street, is ornamented 
with four semi-columns of the same ancient Ionic 
order, over which is an attic with four pedestals, 
intended, to support so many appropriate statues. 
Over the three centre windows, are compart- 
ments, decorated with three basso relievos of Apol- 
lo, Geography, and Commerce, which were de-' 
signated and executed by Mr. Lege, an ingenious 
sculptor of this town. 

Tne effect of the two front, when viewed toge- 
ther, on approaching from Church-street, or from 
the top of Hanover- street, is peculiarly striking 
and impressive. From these places the beautiful 
proportions of the colonades, and the majestic 
simplicity of the artist’s plan, are distinctly com- 
prehended. Both fronts of the building are finish-' 
ed with handsome hewn stone. 

The workmanship throughout is executed in m 
manner which reflects the highest credit on the 
contractor, Mr. Slater. The flooring of the coffee 
room is particularly worthy of attention, from its 
uncommon firmness and compactness, as well as 
ihe excellence of the wood. We are afraid Mr. 
Slater will derive more honor than profit from his 
contract, which has certainly been fulfilled 44 t# 
the spirit as well as the letter.” 

LEVITY. 

[“ The Spectator** has exhibited the most beautiful models 
of every species of mock and ludicrous Journals. Wd 
have i Hanes of Loungers, of Hakes, and of Snorers. 'll* 
follow ing, from a recent print, is the diary of a drunfatrd L 
In a strain of delightful drollery it describes the progress 
of iireinperance in the revels of one who might chal- 
lenge as his motto the epitaph of Lonosus. 

•* Here lies not a man, but a bottle.”] 

DIARY 

OF MR. THOMAS NOGGIN, AT THE BULL AT — - 

Monday. — S et off from my house in street, 

on my own gelding ; rode slowly on, determining 
not tr overheat rnvself, for thr.l makes me drink; 
arrived at the Hull at two- o’clock ; ordering a snug 
little bit of dinner; a boiled foul and oyster sauce; 
in my o wn room ; determined to see no-body; 
dine alone for the first time these six years; did 
not drink before dinner ; dinner served up; ord£ 
ed some excellent ale, and one pint of wine; 
and began to smoke my pipe ; room pleasant ; ovtf 
looks the water; saw my friend Joe Trtmbuskwt^ 
rive, called to Joe to ask how he did ; Joe very glad 
to see me ; took a couple of glasses of my wiat) 
and when it was out, insisted on calling for his bot- 
tle ; couid not refuse him; drank that; he offered 
to pay; could not think of letting him do so; called 
for another bottle ; Joe recollected an old wager 
betwixt him and me, which I had lost; something 
about the length of the Ball-room at the — 
tavern ; had the bottle in ; Joe went to town , and I 
went to sleep; waked about nine, very queer; a 
glass of brandy and water to wash down; ordered 
a veal cutlet for supper; and determined to see n* 
more company ; must call for something, a pint oT 
wine ; smoaked till I fell asleep, and in the morning* 
Tu ksd ay.— -Plaguy sick; could eat no break* 
fasti took a ridej and calkd ob an old 
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six miles off; must taste his shrub; excellent; 
asked if he had any commercial brandy yet; said 
no; but be had some which was better; a glass of 
it; left him; head ache much better; ordered a 
trout and t wo pigeons ; resolved to see no body ; 
stepping across the yard, met Joe again; said he 
came to ask me how i did; could not but ask him 
to dine; added some steaks, drank three bottles 
with Joe; would not taste a drop more; Joe pro- 
mised to bring a few friends to take a chop with 
me ; went to sleep as soon as he left me ; plaguy 
hot when I awaked; ordered some eggs and spin- 
nage with a rasher; a pint of sherry. 

Wednesday. — Complaints in head and breast 
worse; wondered the country air had no belter ef- 
fect; began to think the Doctor an ass ; just thought 
of a Doctor: and had a pint of rum and milk; Joe 
and four more came down; told them 1 was very 
ill, and they must excuse my drinking; agreed; 
proposed a walk to an aunt of Joe’s, obliged to taste 
the old Lady’s water; carried off much wind; 
proposed to hide the horse for some Lisbon and 
bitters before dinner; won; bitters did me good; 
sat down to dinner; they all drank my health, 
could not but drink theirs; asked for my toast; a 
bumper; went on by degrees; and drank two bot- 
tles a man ; all left me asleep; as soon as 1 awoke, 
ordered a rabbit for supper; a pint of port; went 
to bed. 

Thursday.— Nobody at dinner; all snug; a few 
mutton chops, and a pint of wine ; smoaked and 
slept till supper; hungry; ordered a roast duck; 
landlord came in ; said the house was full, a gen- 
tleman wished to sup in the same room, if agreea- 
ble to me; consented, as I could fear nothing from 
a stranger; who should it be but Tom Tosspot; 
drank two bottles a piece, and w ent to bed. 

Friday. — Worse and worse, wondered what the 
Doctor could mean by saying the country air would 
do me good; received an invitation to dine with 
Joe, who was at an inn two miles off; determined 
not to taste any thing bciore dinner; arrived just 
as the dinner was serving up ; a fine pig; partook 
very heartily ; and was going to call tor a bottle of 
wine, when Joe told me this was but a luncheon, as 
we wefe not to dine till four o’clock ; cursed him 
for a mad wag ; toqk a ride with him ; and return- 
ed to dinner ; a fine haunch, could not resist ; drank { 
three bottles a piece ; as the landlord was a friend 
of Joe’s; parted, somehow got home to my own 
inn ; ordered a supper, very hungry and dry ; drank 
a pot of ale and a pint of wine; determined never 
to exceed a pint of wine, went to bed. 

Saturday. — Awoke at six o’clock; my head at 
the foot of the bed, and my heels on the pillow ; 
could not think how it happened; wrentto sleep till 
twelve; drank two basons pf tea; could not eat; 
took a ride , ordered dinner, but could not eat ; 
landlord came in; begged pardon, but asked if my 
name was not Mr. Noggin, if so, lie remembered 

m y father in — and all my friends; pleased 

to hear of all my relations, could not but call for a 
bottle of wine ; landlord offered to pay his share ; 
vould not let him; but he ordered a crown bowl of 
rack punch which he begged to treat me with; 
said it was better for the stomach than w ine ; saw 
it out; very sick; determined to stay no longer, 
as the country air was of no service ; the stage pass- 
ing went 'into it and came home at ten o’clock, 
went to see my friends in — .street, drank two 
bottles and went home. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

r*T*fce following article is curious, as it shews that if an 
L assault follows up the insolence of Democratic abuse, 
some juries will give no damage*. The circumstance al- 
luded to by Mr. Garrow, of the manly spirit of Mr. 
Windham will afford pleasure to the admirers of that 
cavalier.] 

An action for an assault (Warner v . Smithson) 
yai tried at Hertford aasizes; which wa? no ways 


worthy of remark, but for the ludicrous turn it took, i 
The plaint iff is a farmer, and was reluming from a 
profitable adventure, having been at market, when 
he called at the Red Lion, at l locket-ill, otherwise 
stiled Sst’s Hole. Here he quarrelled with all the 
honest dealers in grain he met, and was at last so 
imprudent as to intimate that the defendant, who 
was one of them, was ad -d liar; the defendant 
very naturally felt that his cnaracter was at stake, 
and that if he passed it over slightly, the public 
could not believe him at the next market day, when 
he should tell them he had brought all the grain 
he was in possession of to market, and that he fell 
no desire to keep up the price of corn; he, there- 
fore, replied, that if he repealed the same obnoxi- 
ous expressions, he wouid w knock his d- d 

head about.” The plaintiff very imprudently did so, 
and the defendant was as good as his word. 

Mr. Garrow defended the action in a strain of in- 
finite humour, contending that Mr. Smithson had 
done no more than any other man would* have 
done in his situation. The laws of courtesy, he 
said, were infallibly the same on the subject; “ if 
a man calls me a liar, I must knock him down.” 
To prove which he cited many cases that had came 
within his recollection; among others, that of a very 
great man, whose talents he said, would do honour to 
any country, he meant Mr. Windham, who chanced 
to be m company, after his unsuccessful struggle for 
the city of Norwich, where an elector told him he had 
not voted for him, and as they were met he would 
tell him the reason why: in the first place he did not 
like him ; and in the second, his aversion arose from 
his being a turn-coat, and many more observations 
equally affronting. Mr. Windham replied very 
cooly, “ you do this sir, to put me off my guard, 
but I am collected, and though the laws of courtesy 
bid me knock you down, yet, as you have before 
voted for me, and as I think it may teach you how 
*to behave in future, I shall only pull your nose,” 
which he did, said Mr. Garrow, by wringing it well . 
He had no doubt that transaction would be brought 
into a court of justice, and if it was, he doubted 
not it would be treated in the same manner he hoped 
the present would; namely, by a jury giving a 
verdict of two pence daidages, to enable such a plain- 
tiff to buy enough of soft soap to protect liis nose 
, at least for a week. 

The jury gave a verdict of sixpence damages, 
when Mr. Garrow observed to the plaintiff, who 
was in court, “ there, sir, the jury have been more 
bountiful to you than.l should have heen, for they 
have given you soap enough for threee weeks • 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 

[I briieve it is remarked by the sprightly Colmar, and 
Thornton, in a merry Cot.noi**4vr , that the winter 
fashions of London reach the country, in sufficient sea- 
son to be in full bloom at midsummer. Our coats, on 
this side of the Atlantic, are copied from the London 
model generally after the original has become ^nite 
faded at home. If an early autumnal scheme of dress 
can be of any use now, let the beau of Philadelphia copy 
the following, taking especial care, however, to avoid 
the old hat.] 

FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

The following is now all the rage with the 
fashionables in London— 

Gentlemen. — Blue coat made very scant with 
pockets in the skirts, blue velvet cape, high up in 
the neck ; pantaloons of mix’d broad cloth made 
very loose, with pockets ; Suwarrow boots all the 
vogue. An old black hat with a narrow rim, con- 
stitutes the Gentleman. 

Ladies— Cambi ic Muslin Gown, scant, with 
full sleeves ; black chip hat with coloured ribbands, 
and while veil, some wear white ostrich feathers 
in their black hats, which has a janty air, and gives 
a handsome appearance* 


The following is a very pleasing essay, the stile is 
pure, the satire bland, and the wit comic. It is ex- 
tracted from the N ew- Y ork Morning Chronicle. 

Mr. Editor, 

If the observations of an odd fellow are not 
wholly superfluous, l would thank you to shove 
them into a spare corner of your paper. 

It is a matter of amusement to cn uninterested 
spectator like myself, to observe the influence 
fashion has on the dress and deportment of its 
votaries, and liow very quick they fly from one 
extreme to the other. 

A few years since, the rage was; very high 
crowned hats with very nanow brims, tight neck- 
cloth, tight coat, tight jacket, tight small-cloathes, 
and shoes loaded with enormous silver buckles : 
the hair craped, plaited, queued, and powdered 
in short, an air of the greatest spruceness and 
tightness diffused over the whole person. 

The ladies, with their tresses neatly turned up 
over an immense cushion ; waist a yard long, 
braced up with stays into the smallest compass, 
and encircled by an enormous hoop: so that the 
fashionable belle resembled a walking bottle. 

Thus dressed, the lady was seen, with the most 
bewitching languor, reclining on the arm of an 
extremely attentive beau, who, with a long cane, 
decorated with an enormous tassel, was carefully 
employed in removing every stone, stick, or straw, 
that might impede the progress of his tottering 
companion, whose high-heeled shoes just brought 
the points of her toes to the ground. 

W hat an alteration has a few years produced !— • 
W t now behold our gentleman with the most studi- 
ed carelessness, and almost slovenliness of dress ; 
large hat, large coat, large neckcloth, large panta- 
loons, large boots, and hair scratched into every 
careless direction, lounging along the streets m 
the most apparent listlessness and vacuity of 
thought; staring with an unmeaning countenance 
at every passenger, or leaning upon the arm of 
some kind fair one for support, ..with the other hand 
cramm’d into his breeches pocket. Such is the pic- 
ture of a modern beau: in his dress stuffing himself 
up to the dimensions of a Hercules, in his manners, 
affecting the helplessness of an invalid. 

The belle who has to undergo the fatigue of dragg- 
ing along this sluggish animal, has chosen a charac- 
ter the very reverse: emulating in her dress and 
actions all the airy sprightliness of a sylph, she 
trips along with the greatest vivacity. Her laugh- 
ing eye, her countenance enlivened with affability 
and good humor, inspire with kindred animation 
every beholder, except the torpid being by her 
side, who is either affecting the fashionable sang- 
froid, or is wrapt up in profound contemplation 
of—.himself. 

Heavens! how changed are the manners since 
I was young !— then, how delightful to contem- 
plate a ball-room : such bowing, such scraping, 
such complimenting; nothing but copperplate 
speeches to be heard oil both sides ; no walking 
but in minuet measure ; nothing more common 
than to see half a dozen gentlemen knock their 
heads together in striving who should first recover 
a lauy’s fan or snuff-box that bad fallen* 

But now, our youths no longer aim at the 
character of pretty gemUmen: their greatest ambi- 
tion is to be called lazy dogs — careless fellows, &c. 
&c. Dressed up in the mammoth style, our buck 
saunters into the bull-room in a surtout, hat under 
arm, cane in hand; strolls round with the most 
vacant air; stops abruptly before such lady as he 
may choose to honour with his attention ; enter- 
tains her with the common slang of the day, col- 
lected from the conversation of hostlers, footmen, 
porters, &c. until his string of smart sayings is 
run out, and then lounges off, to entertain Some 
other fair one with the same unintelligible jar- 
gon. 
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Surely, Mr. Editor, puppyism must have arrived 
to a climax: it must turn; to carry it to a greater 
extent seems, to we, impossible* 

Jonathan Oldstyle. 

CRITICISM. 

[It give* 09 much pleasure to find room in the Port Folio, 
for the following article from the Frederick Town He- 
rald, a paper not only conspicuous for the soundness of 
its politics, but for the purity of its style. On the mise- 
rable verses of the •• Boston Chronicle,” a dull democra- 
tic gazette, intolerably tedious, egregiou&ly stupid, auda- 
ciously false, and unspeakably absurd, criticism, as in- 
voked by the ingenious writer below, appears armed, 
both by wit and power. An article of this nature is of 
singular utility. It serves as a new proof, that the Re- 
publican faction not only think erroneously, but write 
incorrectly, and that genius, learning, and taste, as 
well as truth and virtue, have no connection with demo- 
cracy. 

FROM THE FREDERICK TOWN HERALD. 

“ Iu his closet pent. 

He toils to give the crude conception vent. 

Abortive thoughts, that write and wrong confound, 
Truth sacrificed to letters, sense to sound, 

False glare, incongruous images, combine 
And noise and nonsense, clatter through the line." 

Gifford. 

Re tween false politics and false literature there 
Seems to be, at the present period of the world, a 
closeness of connection, never so remarkable in 
any past age. This general observation is particu- 
larly applicable to the state of our own country. 
The faction, to which the people are subjected, ap- 
pear no less conspicuous for weakness and poverty 
of literary intellect, than they are for the folly and 
depravity of their political principles. The exam- 
ple of superficial thinking and spurious language, 
has been completely set them by their great lea- 
der, who now lolls in the seat of sovereignty. Its 
influence has extended through all the ranks of the 
scribblers, devoted to his service. It is really as- 
tonishing, when we consider the multitude of de- 
mocratic prints scattered over the continent, to oh- 
•erve how extremely rare are the instances they 
afford of any thing like good writing. In prose they 
are bad enough in all conscience ; but when they 
pretend to invoke the muses, they are sure to pro- 
duce such trash or trumpery, as is hardly suffer- 
able by human patience. And, as if determined 
to expose one another to the utmost of their pow- 
er, the publication of one press immediately runs 
through a thousand congenial channels. We have 
been led to these reflections by a set of verses, 
which we see re-printed in the last democratic pa- 
per of this place (the Hornet) from a New-England 
one. The writer of them is a candidate for the 
post of Poet Laureat to the President, and he 
may flatter himself with the hope of being a suc- 
cessful one, when he discovers the notice his pro- 
duction has met with, thus far from home. As it 
is perhaps esteemed a master-piece of poetic com- 
pliment, we shall lay the whole of it, verbatim et 
literatim, before the reader, and for want of bet- 
ter amusement, we shall then point out a few of 
its most choice beauties 

From the Boston Independent Chronicle % 
STANZAS, 

ADDRESSED TO THOMAS JEFFERSON, PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

O'ER the plain in beauty smiling, 

See the stormy clouds arise, 

Which, as if the light reviling 
Hang % vith black the azure skies. 

But ere yet another morning. 

Drink the cold earth's dewy tear. 

Light, in brighter brilliance dawning, 

Shall the dark horizon clear. 

Thus with falsehood's vilest story 
Jefferson, in vain they try 
To obscure the beams of glory— 

Sun-like beams that ne'er can die. j 
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Furious Bends, with secret slanders, 

All their noisome vapours pour, 

While around in rapture wanders 
Every insect of the hour. 

Haggard envy, prone to languish, 

Hate, from disappointment born. 

Vex’d ambition vents his anguish; 

Malice smiles, affecting scorft. 

All in vain-*-sublime1y rising. 

Truth shall dart her fervid r*y> 

And the summer cloud despising. 

Chase the envious gloom away. 

To thy active genius owing, 

That which dar’d proclaim her free. 

Still with fire of freedom glowing, 

Blest Columbia bends to thee. 

Like thy own Potowmac winding. 

Through the variegated plain. 

And between ihe mountains finding 
Health and beauty in his train. 

So, by godlike truth protected, 

Shall thy fame, thy mind its guufo. 

Flow with every charm collected, 

And remain the people’s pkide. 

Firm and toxv'ring as the mountains, 

Crowned with virtue's virgin snow. 

Pure as nature's fairest fountains 
That with sparkling brilliance flow. 

Clear as light, when first created, 

Chaste as Angels guardian love. 

And on wings of time elated, 

Deathless as himself shall prove. 

THE SIBYL. 

What strikes us most forcibly, at the first glance 
over the above lines, is the strong resemblance 
which 44 The Sibyl," as the author of them 4 bears 
to the far-famed heroes of the Baviad and Mscviad.' 
Not 4 Laura Maria,’ 4 Edwin,' 4 Tony Pasquin,' 
4 Mit Yenda,' nor even 4 Berty Greathead V self, 
could force together more delectable nonsense 
than has been collected in a very narrow span by 
this potent 4 Sibyl.’ The Sibyls of old used to place 
their prophetic verses on detached pieces of paper 
at the mouth of their cave; from whence they 
were frequently blown away and lost, by a rude and 
untimely blast of wind, to the great disappointment 
of their votaries. How happy should New-England 
feel, that the labours of her 4 Sibyl* have been ex- 
empt from any such destructive casualty ; that they 
have been finished and put together entire, without 
the coming of a single gale of sense or spirit to 
agitate or disturb their mellifluous lullaby. 4 Stormy 
clouds,' 4 light reviling,* 4 dewy tear,' 4 brighter 
brilliance dawning,’ 4 sun-like beams that ne’er 
can die,’ 4 furious fiends,’ 4 secret slanders,’ 4 noi- 
some vapours,’ 4 haggard envy prone to languish,’ 
4 fervid ray,’ 4 summer cloud despising,' ‘ envious 
gloom,' 4 virgin snow,' 4 fairest fountains,' 4 spark- 
ling brilliance,’ and a galaxy of other excellencies, 
follow each other in smooth and uninterrupted 
succession, and must serve to mark the poet as one 
of the true breed of Cruscan geese. We regret 
the want of time to examine and illustrate the va- 
rious merits of his composition. We cannot help 
remarking, however, that from the second of these 
notable stanzas we should fear, le;*.t not America, 
but Ireland, has had the honour of giving birth to 
this mighty genius. He says, 

** But ere yet another morning 
Drink the cold earth's dewy tear , 

Light in brighter brilliance dawning, 

Shall the dark horizon dear," 

Now, how 4 light' can be made to dawn, and to 
4 clear the horizon' before 4 morning' or sun rise, 
is a thing conceivable only, we think, by an Hiber- 
nian understanding. Again, the poet seems a lit- 
tle out in his natural philosophy, when he makes 
the dew come out of the bowels of the earth — 4 Cold 
earth s dewy tear *As it the earth were shedding 
jteara, because it was 4 cold/ After this marvel- 


lous fine conceit, we may expect, on getting fig, 
the first frosty morning of this winter, to hear the 
ground crying out with anguish, and perhaps bor- 
rowing the very words of Mad Tom in the play of 
King Lear, 4 Poor Tom’s a cold — a cold.' Not notic- 
ing many trifling licences in grammar, such as leat- 
ing 4 haggard envy* and 4 hate’ in the 5th stanza 
quite destitute of any verb to depend on, let us con- 
template towards the conclusion, the amazing Pro- 
tean power of changing its form and nature, which 
the poet gives to Mr. Jefferson’s 4 fame.' In the 
9th stanza, the President’s 4 fame’ is made both to 
‘flow' like a river, and yet to 4 remain ' like a column. 
— In the succeeding stanza this 4 fame' is 4 Jim ' 
and 4 towering ’ like 4 the mountains ,* then again it is 
4 crowned with snow, and then again it is 4 part* 
like 4 fairest fountain s of sparkling brilliance And 
in the concluding stanza, this same 4 fame’ is 4 dear 1 
like the 4 light when frst created ,’ next it is ‘chaste* 
like 4 angels love ,' afterwards it takes 4 wings' to 
fly up like a bird, and last of all it is 4 deathless* 
or like 4 timej never to die. Verily, to be learned 
is a main pretty thing : Moreover it is a right use- 
ful thing ; for, were it not for this poet’s great 
knowledge, how should we ever have been able to 
find out, that 4 light* is now nothing to what it used 
to be, and that the nearer we go back to the mo- 
ment when 4 light’ was 4 first created* the more, 

4 clear' we shall behold it to have been. We have 
nothing to say against the political attachments of 
4 the Sibyl.’ Viewing the piece itself as being, on 
the whole, the strongest concentration of absurdi- 
ties and folly that we have lately seen, we are rea- 
dy to allow, that the doggrel rhymester has been 
fortunate in fixing on a fit object for the praises of 
his verse. The subject is worthy of the Eu\ogvs%. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOP THE PORTFOLIO . 

On atopic, so trite as the danger ofIntemper> 
ance, it could hardly be expected that the peo af 
Genius could communicate any thing, whidxrctf 
detain vagrant attention. The following otml 
from a Baltimore paper will please all, and mif re- 
form some. 44 Intemperance i\ the positive eae- 
my of all solid enjoyment. It is honey in tfce 
mouth, but bitter ashes in digestion. It is the fi- 
ther of unnumbered vices.- — —What errors, wbat 
pains, what miseries does it not produce ? And what 
are its benefits? They are known only to the apo- 
thecary, doctor and undertaker. 

He, who has been long used to his rich wines, his 
spices, his creams and costly meats, looks with a 
degree of horror on the virtue of temperance. But 
he, who has tasted the cup of excess ; has experi- 
enced all the unreal enjoyment of luxurious poi- 
sons; and has become wisely simple and regular 
in his diet ; in full possession of cheerful spirits 
and vigorous health ; would not exchange his hap- 
py mood of mind, his gay and quiet hours, for sir 
morning headache, the forenoon mental vaagfr 
the afternoon nap, the hypocondriac hours* 
easy rest of the night, with much turning 
bed, the indigesting stomach, the trerabiingfctfsL 
the bloody eye, the cholic, palsy, gout, distress, des- 
pair, that accompany the bacchanalian, no, Mt if 
Andes in gold attended the barter. 

Neither talents, wealth nor fame can supply ^ 
want of prudence and temperance. Let every nun 
who prefers happiness to misery, engrave on tbe 
tablet of his memory the following excellent lores 
from Milton, and never forget them when he 
or drinks.** 

“ There is, said Michael, ifthou well observe, 

THE RULE OF NOT TOO MUCH, by temp’rance 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st, seeking from thence. 

Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight. 

Till many years over thine head return { 

So may'st thou live, till like RIPE FRUIT thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap; or be with esie 
Gather'd, *** harshly pluck'd.'*' 
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FROM PARIS, AUGUST I. J 

44 Mr. Fenwick, the lute Consul at Bordeaux, 
lately applied to President Jefferson for another 
appointment ; the President told him, the public 
voice was so much against him, that he could not 
give him a public appointment; but observed at 
the same time, that the Treasury would take care 
of him. Accordingly Mr. Fenwick is sent to Am- 
sterdam, as banker of the United States, with a 
promise that all the monies paid in Europe by the 
United Slates, shall go through his hands. Thus 
a Minister resident of 4500 dollars, is displaced to 
make way for one, who will make out of the United 
States at least 20,000 dollars ! I Such is modern 
economy. 

44 I am informed, that a number of our country- 
men have celebrated the 4th of July at Bordeaux, 
in a truly democratic style, with the American Con- 
sul as President, and the American Consul for Lis- 
bon, as Vice President. After dinner, a number 
of democratic toasts were drank; and the Presi- 
dent with a torch, blew up a ginger-bread bastile 
erected for the occasion, while the music played 
Ca-Iray Carmagnole and Marseillois . The day hap- 
pening to be on the Sabbath, it was proposed to 
postpone until Monday the celebration. This, 
however, was overruled by the men of the 44 Age 
of Reason.** 


The subsequent record of an Hymeneal uni n 
is copied from that classical paper, The New-York 
American Citizen , edited by a fugitive foreigner. 
The poetry is one of the finest specimens of demo- 
cratic harmony y with which we have ever been in- 
dulged. 

MARRIED, 

Last Evening, by the Rev. Mr. Strcbeck, Mr. 
Ralph Bogert, to the amiable Miss Surah Bonte, 
both of this city. 

Long may they in hymen** bands be blest, 

And crown'd with wealth and happiness. 

The Irish are frequently ridiculed for their pro- 
pensity to those absurd or illsorted phrases, com- 
monly called blunders , or bulls . This charge is 
often unjust, and many an Irish scholar expresses 
himself, with as much purity and precision, as his 
criticising neighbours. At any rate, not many 
American Aristarchuses have a right to sneer at 
any of the incongruous forms of vicious diction. 
One of our morning papers, published during the 
invasion of the Yellow Fever, describes advancing 
motion by a retrograde step. Of such a progress 
the mind even of those, whose judgment is most 
acute, and, whose fancy is most fruitful, cannot have 
any adequate notion. We copy the article, and 
then leave our classical readers to determine, whe- 
ther the following paragraph may be considered as 
r kind of mystical response from the oraole of 
Delphos, or only an enchanting specimen of that 
American idiom, which, thanks to our love of 
French models , thanks to our ignorance, and thanks 
to our Patriotism is daily triumphing over the bar- 
tmrity of pure English. 44 From the two reports 
of the Board of Health and the Buriata given be- 
low, as well as the inquiries made since their meet- 
ing* we have reason to draw the most favourable 
conclusions ; and, if the disorder that has alarmed 
.ho citizens should progress in its present retrograde 
nation ! we shall, by the latter end of the week, have 
ittle occasion for reports on the subject, and less 
or alarm.’* 

From a wise and worthy writer we copy the 
>llowing sentiments with the fullest approbation. 
Kothing can be more despicable than to flatter 
le mob. When I see a man of education and for- 
me put himself upon a level with the dregs of the 
lople, mingle with the lowest vulgar, feed with 
icm at the §a me beard; and drink with them in 


the same cup, flatter their prejudices, expose him- 
self to the belchings of their beer, the fumes of 
their tobacco, the grossness of their familiarity, 
and the impertinence of their conversation, 1 can- 
not help despising him, as a man guilty of the 
vilest prostitution, in order to effect a purpose, 
equally selfish and illiberal. 

Perhaps the following may explain the cause of 
the giddiness of many a democratic upstart. If 
negro drivers and hucksters should become sud- 
denly rich and powerful, they know not how ; if 
speculators, militia officers, town meeting bawl- 
ers ; men of low birth and no breeding, should 
find themselves suddenly elevated to rank in the 
Common wealth, no wonder that their brains should 
be intoxicated with pride, vanity, and presumption. 

Curious Alliteration. — Last week died Sir Hun- 
gerford Hoskins, of Harewood Hall, Hertford- 
shire. [London paper* 

A correct writer speaking of one of the upstarts 
of revolution, describes him as one of those obscure 
men, whom the hands of the populace have lifted 
into notice. We ought to apologize for taking 
any notice of him, if the example of France did 
not show to what heights such low fellows are rais- 
ed in a general fermentation . 

No man possesses such a Genius for the palpa- 
ble obscure, as the Attorney General of the United 
States. His essays are of a most rueful length, 
and it is impossible to tell their meaning. “ Plung- 
ing from gulf tb gulf a vast profound” seems to be 
a good motto for this shallow politician, and m ere 
attorney. 

In a satiric Poemi which I have lately read, 
whose object is to lash the political absurdities of 
the day, and, above all, to add new contempt to 
the silly theory of The rights of Man, I find the 
following passage. 

Convinced that Providence mistook her way, 

And proud to mark the errors of her sway i 
Let all be equal, Folly shouts aloud, 

Be equal all, responds the madd’ning crowd. 

In New England, it is a vulgar proverb, as beau- 
tiful and as true, as any in Dr. Franklin’s works, 
that 44 nobody knows who is governor, till election 
day be past,” but the worthy republicans of New 
Jersey have lived to falsify this adage ; even an 
election day still leaves them inquiring, who shall 
reign over us? 

We read the following in a morning paper, and 
extract it w ith alacrity, because we hope it will be 
incentive to farther improvement. It is amazing 
that the road from this city to New-York should 
be so shamefully bad, as to excite not only fatigue 
and terror among our own travellers, but the just 
sarcasms of every foreigner. 44 The improvement 
of the roads, in this state, merits distinguished 
approbation. Every where we see proofs of atten- 
tion to this object. In every direction we see new 
turnpike roads opening, and the spirit of repairing 
the public highways diffusing itself more widely. 
The advantages resulting hence to agriculture and 
commerce, are more and more' known and felt. 
Whan the improved roads of this State are com- 
pared with the road that connects the two largest 
and most populous cities of the United States, 
(New-York and Philadelphia) a traveller is astonish- 
ed at the difference. Perhaps there is no road in 
any part of America that would so well bear the 
expense of a turnpike as the road in question — 
yet there is, perhaps, po highway, in any part of 
our country, in so deplorable a state. When the 
ground is perfectly settled, it is passable— but if the 
winter be open and wet, and invariably when the 


frost first leaves the ground in the spring, it is 
oftentimes so obstructed that it is with difficulty the 
mail can be transported from one city to the other. 
When will some public spirited character take up 
this business, and devise a plan for securing to 
the citizens of the United States, a safe and 
agreeable road, at all seasons of the year, between 
two of the richest commercial cities in the union? 
The man, or association of men, who shall ac- 
complish this object, will, indeed, deserve well of 
their country. 

A gentleman inquired of one of the performers 
who w as engaged at Mr. Stopford’s late Benefit 
Concert at Halifax, in honour of the Peace, how 
the Manager could conceive so strange an idea as 
to introduce the Dead March in Saul, on a rejoiciug 
occasion? 44 What could bfc more proper,” replied 
the son of Orpheus; 44 were we not burying all 
animosities?** [ Morn. Post. 

Pope’s grounds at Twickenham are expected to 
sell for six thousand guineas. [ ib . 

Painter, the Waterman, who saved George 
Rose, has obtained the name of Salvator Rosa. [ib. 

My arrival, says Tom Paine, in his first letter 
to the people, has struck it , (the faction in the 
agonies of death) as with an hydrophobia; it is 
like the sight of water to canine madness . — A 
gentleman, on reading this, pleasantly observed, 
that Paine’s simile would have been much stronger 
had he said, it was like the sight of water to himself. 

Was the Calcutta pole , which makes so lofty an 
appearance in the annals of Duane, a liberty pole* 
or was it a catch pole l 

THE DEMOCRAT AND TURTLE....* FACT. 

A democratic candidate for ^Congress, speaking 
to a large congregation, who had assembled to hear 
his sage reasoning, after exhausting the whole 
fund of abuse which the Aurora had furnished 
him with, against John Adams, the sedition law, 
gag law, See. See. in a very lofty tone of voice said, 
44 let us, my fellow-citizens, imitate the turtle, 
draw our heads within out shells and be secure 
from all our enemies.** Shortly after this famous 
harangue was delivered, a new created *elf con- 
ceited politician in company with many more of 
the stamp, (who had met in a public house, to re- 
gale themselves with a litle of the celebrated 
Gallatin Cordialf) was very loud in praise of 
the Hon. Candidate’s speech, particularly that 
part, which he conceived, contained such whole- 
some advice for our safety, in imitating th« 
Turtle. An old gentleman, who had for some 
time remained a silent spectator of his folly, at 
length got very deliberately up, and thrust his 
hand behind bis neck. Much surprised at the 
old gentleman’s conduct, he inquired hastily 
44 what he meant by it.” 44 No harm, sir,” re- 
plied the old gentleman, 44 1 only wanted to 
feel if you had a shell on your back,” 44 Shell 
on the devil,” exclaimed the fiery politician, 
44 who ever saw a man with a shell on his 
back?” * 4 I never did,” replied the old gentle- 
man, 44 but concluded you must have one on 
yours, from your commending so highly, the 
honourable candidate’s advice, which can be of 
no service to you without one.” The poor de- 
mo, brought to a sense of his ignorance by this 
reply, slunk out of company, and perhaps never 
before or since, stood so much in need of a shell 
to protect him from his enemies, as he then did* 
to hide his confused and brainless head. 

f Anti-Democrat. 


* G. C....,es^- of C.—t) . f Kj* Whisk/. 
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THE PORT FOLIO, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

ON THE DEATH OF A TAR. 

A SONG. 

ank Fid was a tar d’ye see, 

As true, as e’er handed a sail, 

Though the ship’s gunnel in, yet still he 
Would laugh at the noise of the gale. 

With his grog ’gainst the storm he prepar’d, 
And squirted the juice of the quid, 

Now below, now toss’d high on the yard, 

’Twas ail just the same to Frank Fid. 

One day, off the Cape of Good Hope, 

As head to the wind lying to, 

His foot took the bite of a rope. 

And bilg’d poor Frank’s skull on the Jiu :* 
The Doctor was sounding his brain, 

While the blood from his scuppers raft fast ; 

M Avast!” he cried, “caulking’s in vain, 

For Death has sheer-hulk’d me at last. 

4< Come, mess-mates, no longer deplore ; 

What’s life ? but a squall at the best ! 

And tho’f I can cheer you no more, 

I mount to the truck of the blest; 

1 never fear’d danger, nor toil, 

While an inch of life’s brace stood the shock, 
Blit now the last fl ake of my coil 
Is reev’d through eternity’s block. 

“ Through life’s stormy sea as I sail’d, 

By the compass of Friendship 1 steer’d, 

And ne’er by Distress was 1 hail’d 
But my lockers still open appear’d ; 

And whilst, with a shot they were stor’d, 

None ever unaided went by, 

When prog they no mbrfe would afford, 

I gave all I had— ’twas a sigh ! 

u I feel I must weigh — while I speak 
Death’s Capstan heaves short on my heart— 
My anchor is almost a-peak— 

What then ! I have acted my part : 

Safe birth’d in Felicity’s bay, 

I shall ride by the Kedge of Delight ! 

Gi’s your hands then”— No more he could say, 
His soul went aloft in our sight. 

FERDINAVDO. 

SELECTED POETRY. 

FROM AN EASTERN PAPER. 

f Among the numerous accomplishments of a certain wise 
and virtuous Great Man, the public have not yet been in- 
formed that he possesses the fire and the soul of a poet. 
Scarce a day now passes, without developing some new 
and unexpected excellence in the character of that incom- 
parable man; and the following song will abundantly 
prove, that his poetical powers are not less conspicuous 
than his philosophical acuteness, and his capacious and 
his minute acquirements as a statesman. It was indeed 
written under the immediate and omnipotent inspiration 
ofLovs; but its inimitable beauties of sentiment amply 
demonstrate, that its author has a genius of universal ap- 
plication. The lovers of i he muses will regret that the 
cares of the nation have deprived us of “ so sweet an 
Ovid.” 

O ! fomose puer ! minium ne crede color! ! 

Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur, 

A PHILOSOPHIC LOVE-SONG. 

TO SALLY. 

Let poets sing, and striplings sigh, 

For damsels bright and fair, 

The ruby lip, the sapphire eye, 

The silken, auburn hair : 

♦ My philosophic taste disdains 
Such paltry charms as those — 


* The Sailor’s abridgement of the Flyh of the anchor. 


Scorns the smooth skin’s transparent veins, 
And cheeks that shame the rose. 

In glaring red, and chalky white, 

Let others beauty see ; 

Me no such tawdry tints delight — 

No ! black* s the hue for me 1* 

What though my Sally's nose bt flat, 

’Tis harder, then, to break it— 

Her skin is sable — what of that ? 

’Tis smooth as oil can make it. 

If down her neck no ringlets flow, 

A fleece adorns her head — 

If on her lips no rubies glow, 

Their thickness serves instead. 

Thick pouting lips! how sweet their grace ! 

When passion fires to kiss them ! 

Wide spreading over half the face, 

Impossible to miss them. 

Thou, Sally, thou, my house shalt keep, 

My widow’d tears shall dry ! 

My virgin daughters— see ! they weep— 
Their mother’s place supply. 

Oh ! Sally ! hearken to my vows ! 

Yield up thy swarthy charms— 

My best belov’d ! my more than spouse, 

Oh ! take me to thy arms ! 

ON THE DEATH OF A BELOVED ONLT SON* 
TRANSLATED 7K0M A DANISH INSCRIPTION. 

BY T. CAMPBELL, IS<^. 

Can mortal solace ever raise 
The broken pillar of my clays ; 

Or fate rt store a form so deur 
As that which lies unconscious here. 

Ah no my, Darco , latest given 
And last reclaimed gift of Heaven ! 
Possessing thee, I still could bless 
One lingering beam of happiness 
My lov'd, my lost, my only care, 

I vainly thought with thee to share 
Thy heart's discourse, so gently kind, 

And mould to worth thy pliant mind, 

Nor warn’d of all my future woe, 

Presum’d on happiness below ! 

But, losing thee, my blooming boy, 

I cannot lose another joy ; 

For all that stay’d my earthly trust 
With thee is buried in the dust ! 

Nine charming years had fraught with grace 
Thy sprightly soul and lovely face, 

Where harshness had not planted fear 
Nor sorrow wrung one silent tear ; 

But frank and warm my Darco flew 
To share each welcome and adieu — 

Each word, each thought, each look to ’tend, 
My child, my scholar and my friend ! 

Oh, when his gaily — smiling talk 
Endear’d my sweet, my summer walk ; 

Or when I sat, at day’s decline 
And clasp’d his little hand in mine, 

How many woes were then forgot— 

How blissful seem’d his father’s lot !— 

And breathing love, my bosom said, 

Thus, on a dying couch when laid — 


* In Addison’s Cato, we find a want! advocate for Afri- 
can beauty. Syphax, when observing Juba to be enamour- 
ed with the Homan maids, thus speaks to his Prince of 
the beautiful damsels of Numidia: “ The glowing dames 
of Zama’s royal court, have faces flush’d with more exal- 
ted charms. Were you with these my Prince, you’d soon 
forget th* pale unripeuM beauties of the North." 


Thus shall I bid thee. Darco, stand, 

And grasp thee with my failing hand l 
Cold, cold, thou pledge of future charms, 

As her who gave, thee to my arms, 

My buried hopes your grave is one— * 

And Mary sleeps beside her son ! 

Now hush, my heart ! — afflicting Heaven, 
Thy will be done, thy solace given ; 

For mortal hand can never raise 
The broken Pillar of my days, 

Or earth restore a form so dear 
As that which lies unconscious here ! 

THE DIRGE OF WALLACE. 

BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, AUTHOR OF THE 
PLEASURES OF HOPE. 

They lighted a taper at the dead of night. 

And chanted their holiest Hymn ; 

But her brow and her bosom were damp with if 
fright— 

Her eye was all sleepless and dim ! 

And the lady of Elderslie went for her Lord, 

When a death-watch beat in her. lonely room, 
When her Curtain had shook of its own accord, 
And the Raven had flapp’d at her window board, 
To tell of her Warrior’s doom! 

“ Now sing ye the death song and loudly pray 
“ For the soul of my Knight so dear; 

“ And call me a Widow this wretched day, 

“ Since the warning of God is here l 
u For a night- mare rides on my strangled sleep : 

“ The Lord of my bosom is doom’d to die ; 

“ His valorous heart they have wounded deep; 

“ And the blood-red tears shall his country vreep 
w For Wallace of Elderslie.” 

Yet knew not his country that ominous hour, 

Ere the loud Matin Bell was rung, 

That a Trumpet of Death on an English Tower 
Had the Dirge of her champion sung ! 

When his dungeon light look’d dim and red 
On the high-born blood of a Martyr slain, 

No Anthem was sung at his holy death bed ; 

No weeping there was, when his bosom bled — 

And his heart was rent in twain ! 

Oh, it was not thus when his oaken spear 
Was true to that Knight forlorn, 

And hosts of a thousand were scatter’d, like Deer, 
At the blast of the Hunter’s horn ; 

When he strode in the wreck of each well foogkt 
field 

With the yellow, -hair’d chiefs of his native land; 
For his lance~\Vas not shiver’d in helmet orshidd, 
And the sword that seem’d fit for Archangel ta 
wiel’d 

Was light in his terrible hand! 

Yet bleeding and bound, tho’the Wallace 
For his long lov’d Country die, 

The Bugle ne’er sung to a braver Knight 
Thun William of Elderslie ! 

But the day of his glory shall never depart; 

His head unentomb’d shall with glory be patah'd ; 
From its blood- streaming altar his Spirit shall *L 3 it« 
Tho’ the Raven has fed on his mouldering he&ru 
A nobler was never embalm’d l 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

Y*A*8LATXD FROM THE GERMAN OP BULOW. 

FOB THE POST FOLIO . 

PART THE THIRD. 

CHAPTER I. 

Emigrants.. ..Emigration to America is advisable to 
swindlers....And to the lowest class of people in the 
south of Germany. ...Hessians... .Swabians. 

The most important object for an emigrant is 
the knowledge of the people among whom he 
Seeks a refuge. The knowledge of the land is 
but of secondary importance ; for the people with 
whom we have to do, are much more essential in 
the estimate of our happiness than the mere natural 
pbjects around us. But after having given the 
characteristic description of the people, and of 
the land, it rs proper, for the information of those 
who are inclined to go to America, to treat in parti- 
cular of the various classes of emigrants. 

From what has been said, it appears sufficiently 
clear, that for the class of Swindlers, the United 
States of North- America are a country after their 
own heart. The facility of obtaining credit and 
making an advantageous bankruptcy there, opens 
* most extensive field to the usual animated activity 
of such gentlemen. The stupidity of the peasants* 
descended from parents who came from the 
southern part of Germany, enables them to ap- 
pear as fortune-tellers, conjurors, preachers, phy- 
sicians, or surgeons, and wipe the purses of their 
ftupid dupes. Since the French, from the West- 
Indies, have introduced there Pharo and rouge et 
%oir banks, these ingenious people make the green 
creoles and country boobies pay the tribute due to 
DUperior genius. Virginia was at all times the 
land of gamesters. Where every one speculates, 
and there is such plentiful occasion for speculation* 
a swindler must of course live and thrive in his 
clement. A skilful European cheat finds, among 
the Americans, many competitors, but none but 
simpletons can be taken in by American cut-purses; 
they cheat in the face of the sun, and can beat or gull 
pnly people like themselves. But as the gentlemen- 
iugglers and cut-purses contrive to live, where 
Jionest folks starve, we need not be at all con- 
cerned about their success in America, where 
pobody starves. We shall not pursue them, 
therefore, through their windings in that country, 
tut, to deliver our own from them, recommend 
to them a tour thither, and wish them a good 
yoyage. 

The lowest class of poor peasants, especially in 
South Germany,* the swineherds, the beggars, the 


• The divisions of Germany into North and South, has 
in modern times become more and more general among 
writers It has been at length remarked that there are 
natural boundaries which divide Germany into two equal 
parts. I have seen in America a Latin dissertation upon 
the natural geography of Germany, which a man by the 
same of Keicbeubach, who now lives at Lancaster in Penn- 


poorest day labourers in Swabia, Franconia, and 
the Palatinate, may likewise be advised to emigrate 
to America, and join their cousins, brothers, &c. 
who in many instances have grown rich there by 


syl vania, wrote, when he was assistant preceptor of the 
school at Nordheim. He divides Germany into South and 
North, by a chain of mountains, which he supposec to rise 
at the white mountain, near Teschen, in Silesia, and which 
afterwards forms the boundary between Moravia and Silesia, 
and then between Bohemia, Moravia, Austria, the Upper 
Palatinate, and Franconia. He reckons Bohemia as a part 
of North Germany, because the southern boundaries form 
the separation of the waters, as the rivers rising there flow 
in opposite di ections. This chain, which he calls the 
division mountain, then takes the name of Fichtelberg, 
then that of the Thuringian forest, afterwards that of 
Vogelberg, and he brings it on to join upon the Rhine, not 
far from Dusseldorf. too far north, as it should seem, J 
seeing that the chain of the division mountains join that | 
river between Bonn and Coblentz. He follows this chain 
of mountains again beyond the Rhine, where I will 
leave him. He divides North Germany into a mountain- 
ous part and a maritime part Germania montana” and 
M Germania maritima.” The first includes Hesse, Thurin- 
gia, Upper Saxony (not the whole circle of Upper Saxony) 
Upper Lusace, and the mountainous part of Silesia. He 
divides again the second into Westphalia, and Lower 
Saxony and Vandalia. By Vandal ia he means Holstein, 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Brandeuburg, the electoral 
circle and lower Lusace. His subdivisions of south 
Germany are. 1 believe, according to the rivers. His di- 
vision of North Germany appears to me equally new and 
accurate. But he has uot remarked, as far as I remember, 
a teconk chain of mountains, which run nearly parallel to 
the division mountains. The Harz is certainly a part of 
this chain; to the westward of it, is the mountain which 
separates Hesse from Hanover. The dutchy of Westphalia, 
according to all appearance, likewise belongs to it. Al- 
though this chain in many places sinks so low as to appear 
to be interrupted, it continues to run in ranges of hills, per- 
ceptible perhaps to the eye of an observer. It is well 
known, for example, that the natural boundaries of 
upper and Jower Lusace may easily be distinguished. The 
division mountains and this chain include a long, beautiful, 
fertile valley, which comprises Hesse, Thuringia, &c. This 
valley, and country situated to the northward of the 
northern chain of mountains,' may very safely contend 
with the finest parts of Nortli-America. In South Ger- 
many, too, not only these regions, but also the beautiful 
countries of Holstein, Mecklenburg, and Lauenburg, are 
seldom equalled. In respect to fertility, there are cer- 
tainly some districts upon the Elbe equal to the most 
fruitful parts of South Germany, if not superior. In 
respect to climate there can be little difference between 
the two halves of Germany. Mr. He«s remarks in hts 
fugitive pieces that the eatable chesnut thrives in the 
neighbourhood of Altona. The vine succeeds only in 
certain advantageous situations to any high degree of 
excellence in South Germany, and perhaps it might thrive 
equally weil, in similar situations, in the northern divi- 
sion. It appears by documents that the Mark of Bran* 
denburg formerly produced much wine. We are indebted 
to Mr. Professor Meiners for more correct ideas upon 
the proportionable goodness of south and north Germany. 
Before that respectable author appeared, Germany was in 
truth almost a " terra incogimia:” for L make no account 
of mere general information. North- Germany is divided 
by the Weser, the Fllbe, and the Oder, into three large por- 
tions, if the country to the westward of the Rhine and to 
the eastward of the Oder, be not taken into the account. 
The first between the Rhine and the We*er, the second 
between the Weser and the Elbe: the third between the 
Elbe and the OrLr. Every one of thtse parts may he 
divided again into mountainous and Hat Louis The d*/i- 
sion mountain^ are the natural boundaries to the scu h- 
ward, as t lie Baltic* the Eider* and the NortiX tea are t> 
the northward. i 


excessive labour. It is remarkable that even the 
lowest class of northern Germans are never, or 
at most very seldom pleased with America* 
Perhaps the principal cau*e of this may be, be- 
cause there are so many southern Germans there, 
and those two nations have a strong antipathy 
against each other. I met with a Brandenburge? 
who shed hitter tears, because he could not return 
again to the old Mark, his native country. I told 
him he would be there exposed to be forced to 
enlist as a soldier, he answered that he had 
rather live as a soldier in Prussia, than remain 
here, though he could earn high wages for his 
daily labour. A Mecklenburger said the same, 
and added, that he was determined, to return by 
the first ship to his dear native country. 

Of the northern Germans, the Hessians alone 
are pleased with America. They emigrate thither 
in great numbers, and are glad to get to a country 
where, say they, “ we shall be able to drink coffee." 
They take no notice of the hatred which the 
Americans hear towards them since the war. “ A 
damn’d Hessian,” is the name which the Swabian 
populace of Pennsylvania readily bestow upon 
every German. The causes of this Hessian emi- 
gration are well known. 

Judging from what I have seen in Pennsylvania* 
I must conclude the South-German, and particular- 
ly the Swabian peasants to he much below those of 
upper and lower Saxony. Of the former, indeed, 
none but the dregs of the country people emigrated 
to America. But in the Saxon circle, even the day 
labourer is neither so coarse and ignorant, nor so 
ugly as the South-German emigrants to America, 
and their descendants. The language of the 
South-Germans is likewise much harsher; and 
hence Mr. Hess thinks that the south part of Ger- 
many should be called Teutwhland. and the north 
Deutschland. The only objection to this is, that the 
upper Saxons, who are northern Germans, use the 
first of these expressions too. The language is 
certainly softer in the mouth of the northern Ger- 
mans, and especially of the lower Saxons, than in 
the throat of the Swabians. The fine cultivation 
of the meadows in Pennsylvania is the work of 
Wurtemburgers. They are all artificially watered, 
which is, however, here very easy, owing to 
the numerous brooks which issue from the hills. 

A Wurtemburger by the name of Sager, who 
had practised as a physician at Charleston, and 
then came to Pennsylvania to buy a farm, but 
prudently forbore the purchase when he found 
that it would produce nothing, said to me, that 
Wurtemburg was a paradise in comparison with 
the rest of Germany, but a hell in comparison 
with America. This Swabian declared that North 
Germany was an hundred years behind hand of 
Wurtemburg in point of information and farm- 
ing, and that we poor northern Germans were 
all despicable slaves. Upon my remarking then 
that America was to be sure an excellent place 
of refuge for emigrants of a certain class, he 
cried out with all his might, “ No...,but for 
every person who has learnt any thing.” Here- 
upon I took the liberty to answer, that it was 
especially a good place for bunglers, every one 
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having the liberty of practising any sort of 
business, and because in the land of the blind 
the one-eyed people are sharp-sighted. 

CHAPTER II. 

Rcdempt toners, ..•Cruelty of a ship-captain to certain 

persons of that descript ion. ...A Russian captain . 

These people are commonly unable to pay 
the master of the vessel for their passage, and, 
therefore, he generally sells them for three 
years upon their arrival in America. These 
kind of goods have grown very dear; twenty 
guineas are now paid for the three years. The 
owner of another man's powers for three years, 
must give him food and cloathing, or at least 
"something that he calls such. The Pennsylva- 
nians maintain that nothing honest can ever be 
made of these redeinptioners, who by this slavery 
are immediately made homogeneous with the 
lands, and they think it would in general be 
best if no Europeans other than such redemp- 
tioners should emigrate. In such case they 
would, indeed, be secure from censure, and might 
live on, unnoticed in their stew. 

The most distressing circumstance for these 
poor people is the separation of families. The 
children are often sold at a great distance from 
their parents. They are besides often ill-treated 
by the ship-captains; who beat them and give 
them stinking meat to eat. Hunger is still more 
frequently their lot. There are, in America, so- 
cieties who inquire of these people upon their 
arrival, whether they have been ill treated by the 
sea-faring people. But the captains take care to 
supply them abundantly with every thing at the 
end of their voyage, to efface the previous ill-im- 
pressions, and the joy at seeing themselves relieved 
from the sufferings and dangers of a voy age, con- 
tributes to the same effect. 

The American ship-captains often practice real 
cruelty upon these poor wretches, though more 
upon the Irish than upon the Germans; which no 
doubt proceeds from the circumstance that the 
Irish migrate in much greater numbers. Thus, 
for example, ail the Philadelphia newspapers re- 
lated, in the year 1796, that the captain of a ship, 
who had many hundred Irishmen on board, suffer- 
ed two hundred of them to perish with hunger; that 
for several days successively he gave them no 
provisions at all, and that, upon his arrival in 
America, he sold to an house of ill- fame, a girl of 
fifteen, whom on the passage he had got with child. 
The ship remained at Wilmington, because an in- 
fectious distemper prevailedon board. Ofthe punish- 
ment of this sea-monster, the newspapers never said 
a word; and I myself dare not, for fear of the Ger- 
man A meri comanes, express he-.e my surprise at 
the impunity of such a wretch, who, asfar os I know', 
was never called to any account; for they would 
say I blame the American administration of justice 
because it does not, upon all occasions, hang, and 
break upon the wheel. Joy, therefore, to the 
Americomanes, upon the impunity of the worthy 
gentleman ship-captain ! ! and long live the mild 
justice of the United North- American States ! ! ! 

Strong farming workmen or tradesmen find an 
easy sale. But sometimes an unsaleable article 
creeps in, and lays for a long time upon the ow- 
ner’s hands. Officers and men of letters are 
such articles. The captain who imports such 
goods knows not the market. I saw a Russian 
captain remain a whole week long as ballast on 
hoard a ship, and not a soul shew an inclination 
for him. lie was a mere drug. The roaster 
of the ship constantly urged him to find a pur- 
chaser, and offered, in such a case, to l^t Mr. 
Captain off at 50 per cent discount; for it was 
ej-y to see that no use whatever could be made 
of him, he. he. fie sent the captain round in 


the city to attract a purchaser; but no such 
thing as an amateur was to be found. The 
captain talked of nothing but running people 
through wdth bayonets, which he pretended to 
have practised very largely against the Turks 
and Poles. This spitting of people was in truth 
all he knew, when he was analysed in his first 
element. At length the owner and master of 
the vessel let him go, for a promissory note to 
pay his freight in six months time ; hopes being 
given him of a place as schoolmaster in the coun- 
try ; this place he obtained. YV hat he will teach 
the boys, and especially the girls, I know not: for 
as I have observed, he understands nothing but 
spitting. YY’hile he lay as dead goods on board 
the ship, he was continually writing threatening 
letters to the empress of Russia, who, he pretend- 
ed, owed him money. When he inquired of me, 
how he should procure payment of this debt, I 
advised him to raise an army of two hundred 
thousand men. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of Redcmpt toners^ in continuation... .The best thing 

an European of education , and without moneys can 

do there , is y to commence pedlar ....Indifference to- 
wards the sciences...£choolmaster Reiche . 

The horrors of a winter voyage, for these 
redeinptioners, who are heaped up together 
m what is called the ship’s steerage, can be more 
easily conceived than described. They must 
endure every calamity. Hunger, cold, thiist, 
blows, vermin, filth, sickness, and often the plague. 
I know not whether the hope of earning, after a 
three years slavery, more than in Europe, by 
daily labour, can be equivalent for so many suf- 
ferings. 

From all this it may surely be concluded, that a 
man of education must use all possible endeavours 
to avoid falling into the unhappy necessity of 
selling himself in America. If such a person can 
pay for his passage, but has no capital with which 
to commence business, I know nothing better for 
him than to turn pedlar. Should he have been 
even a field-marshal in Europe, he would do well 
to assume the part of a pedlar, rather than to learn 
a trade, or fell trees, a work for which well-educat- 
ed gentlemen are not remarkably qualified. If he 
has no money at all, it will still be easy for him 
to obtain, upon credit, goods to a small amount, 
which he may sell at a profit of an hundred per 
cent to the fanner’s wives and daughters : he can 
then return to Philadelphia, purchase more goods 
again, and proceed as before. This employment 
is, indeed, for a man of taste, not the most exalt- 
ed. There is little dignity in playing the Harlequin 
before farmer’s wives, to prevail upon them to 
purchase trash, at treble the price for which they 
might buy it in town. Yet, lor an European fine 
gentleman, without money, it is the best thing to 
be done in America; for a schoolmaster is not 
only a much tormented creature, but is so badly 
paid, that he must follow some other business, 
besides the disgusting trude of schoolmaster, to 
procure a mere subsistence. 

Tradesmen of all kinds can, unquestionably, get 
a living in America. But it is not so easy for them 
to attain a comfortable condition. If the price of 
labour be incomparably greater than in Europe, 
and they can, of course, earn much more, the 
price of every article, is in the same proportion 
higher, so that the balance is entirely restored. In 
this country every thing favours trade, and 
especially foreign trade. The working up of raw 
materials is rather impeded than advanced by the 
commercial and fiscal establishments of the coun- 
try. 

That artists, and men of letters, as such, are 
not received with open arm3 in America, and that 


treasures are not showered down upon them for the 
productions of their genius, is sufficiently known in 
Europe. “ The country is too young for this,’* 
say Europeans and Americans. “ We must not 
wish to reap before seed-time,” say the km ope an 
,Americomtnes ; and if the advancement of the 
arts, not of immediate necessity, is mentioned, 
even the polished Americans inquire, “ what is 
i their use ?” that is, u how can they bring us in 
money?” This infancy of the country so often 
alleged, to excuse so many things, may well be 
doubted, when we consider the state of morals 
which is exactly similar to those of the decrepid 
European states, which the gentlemen Aroerico- 
manes so pleasantly style crippled ; as they call 
poor Europe a crippled quarter of the world. It is 
highly unbecoming for youth to indulge itself so 
much in luxury, and to be more addicted to avarice* 
even than decrepid old age. It would besides be 
an insoluble problem, how the outcast*, of societies 
altogether crippled, (l ask pardon, for thefrequeot 
repetion here of this favourite word of the gentle- 
men Americomanes) by vice, could have erected 
such a vigorous youthful state, if the fact wercso% 
This absurd and false pretence of youth must no 
longer be adduced to excuse the Americans for 
their clownish contempt of the beautiful, and their 
barbarian indifference towards the sciences which 
do not immediately bring in money. They must 
not be held out as a philosophical people, while 
philosophers starve among them. It is insufferable 
to hear them called an ingenious, noble, feeling 
people, while a brewer’s boy is more esteemed 
among them than a great painter, sculptor, poet, 
or musician. 

It would be altogether intolerable to apply in 
favour of the Americans, the opinion of the Ge- 
nevan philosopher, in respect to the influence of 
the arts and sciences upon the morals; the person 
who should do this, would prove that lie did not uiu 
derstand that great man. He himself declares the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences, to be a palliative 
among corrupt nations, by the removal of which 
the evil would become still worse, and appear in 
its utmost deformity. The Americans greatly 
need such a palliative. 

From the contempt in which the German langu- 
age stands among the Americans, it is evident that 
German men of letters ought to be the last of all to 
go to America. The example ofthe schoolmaster 
Reiche,* wh# died here in wretched poverty, though 
he had been invited to Pennsylvania, to be minister 
of the church in Philadelphia, is discouraging 
enough. My advice, therefore, to men of letters 
and artists, is to stay at home. 

CHAPTER 1\\ 

Physicians — Surgeons — Apothecaries — Clergymen* 

Physicians, Surgeons and Apothecaries find 
abundant employment in a country where fevers 
of all denominations and colours prevail, who* 
rheumatism, palsy, gout, pleurisy, £tc. are so co* 
mon; where apoplexy, dropsy, he. &c. offer up 
so many wretched victims to drunkenness, and 
America would really be a gold mine for persons 
of those professions, if the ability to pay, were ia 
proportion to the general sickliness. But this is 
not the case. A physician, whom I met with in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania, complained very 
much of bad payment. One half the sums which 
physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, all which pro- 
fessions are practised at once by the same persons 
in the inland parts, or which merchants have in 


* He published a German gazette. It may be imagined 
how profitable this was, by considering that the payment 
in advance, for a whole year, was— one dollar! — Nav— not 

the pa\ment in advance, but the subscription which Um 

subscribers pay just when they please or can. 
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their accompt books, they must consider as lost. 
There are however some richer neighbourhoods, 
where this is not the case ; such as the sea ports, 
and the county of Lancaster. But they are obliged 
to give their attendance upon credit, excepting in 
the sea polls, or otherwise they have very little 
practice. The healing art however in all its 
branches is next to commerce, the most profitable 
business. A skilful physician, or surgeon, in a 
country where there are so many bunglers em- 
ployed in keeping the boat of Charon constantly 
full, must soon have an extensive circle of opera- 
tion for his art. There are able Europeans in 
this line, and Americans too, such for example as 
Doctor Rush, who are in great business. But the 
quacks, and makers of experiments 44 in anima 
vili” continue nevertheless to follow their own 
courses. When I went to America, I had one for 
a fellow passenger. He called himself a surgeon. 
Some days after iny arrival in Philadelphia I met 
him in the street ; a id upon my asking him where 
he meant to go, he answered that he had been ad- 
vised to go immediately into the western country, 
where he hoped to find something or other to cut 
np. I afterwards heard he had been practising 
tooth drawing upon dogs. Wherever he saw a 
dog he fell upon him and broke a tooth out of his 
head. After following this habit a while, he thought 
he might begin to do the same with human beings. 
How he succeeded I know not. I suppose how* 
ever that he broke a couple of dozen necks, or at 
least occasioned sufferings inexpressible. 

* Of the theological faculty, those who possess the 
art of assuming the mask of orthodoxy may be 
tolerably sure of obtaining a place as clergymen, 
among the German Pennsylvanians. The hetero- 
doxy of schoolmaster Reiche, did him much inju- 
ry. Even Mr. Muhlenberg himself, the clergy- 
man at Lancaster, though otherwise very partial 
m favour of his countrymen, acknowledges that 
the Germans there, in respect to religious in- 
struction, are fifty years behind hand with Germa- 
ny. The Calvinistic and Lutheran societies reci- 
procally hate each other, and strive to give each 
other aJI possible vexations. They are attached 
to those religious systems, I believe, chiefly for 
the sake of the doctrine of exclusive salvation, a 
creed to which they are devoted in its fullest ortho- 
dox sense, or rather nonsense, and which is very 
convenient for them, because they think it relieves 
them from the troublesome obligations of active 
charity, and the performance of their duties. Or- 
thodox divines therefore, may go to America, with 
a moral certainty of making their way ; and I wish 
they would all go, together with the class of emi- 
grants first mentioned in this part of my work. I 

The clergy are maintained by the voluntary sub- 
scriptions of their respective societies. Every in- 
dividual gives what he pleases, or if he has no oc- 
casion for a clergyman, gives nothing. The pub- 
lic government, make it not at all their concern. 
The clergymen therefore, are dependent upon their 
flocks. There are commonly two parties; one 
for the minister, and the other in opposition. By 
the latter every action of the clergyman is blamed, 
and bv the former, from party spirit, approved. A 
clergyman told me that he found it impossible 
ever to satisfy his opponents. If he rode his horse 
fast, they would say 44 the parson rides like a hus- 
sar/* If he rode slow, they would exclaim “the 
parson is lazy, See.” These inconveniencies are 
however compensated by a considerable income, 
collected by the subscriptions. 

The clergy enjoy besides, the advantage of hav- 
ing nothing to pay at the inns when they travel ; 
hence it is, that so many adventurers fall to preach- 
ing. I knew one, who was at the same time a 
joiner. Yet he preached as well as others upon 
an average. Jt dots not appear that the clergy lose 
any of their estimation by this absolute dependence 
upon their societ • i. 


CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Blanchard— Migrating manufacturers alter their 

plans , and turn speculators — Merchants must be 

acquainted with the peculiarities of American com- 
merce— Delius the merchant . 

Among the emigrants who do not succeed well 
in America, are likewise included the air balloon 
gentry, if we may judge from what happened to 
Mr. Blanchard. Those who have read my letters 
from America, published in Mr. Archenholz’s Mi- 
nerva, must already know that Blanchard has sunk 
from the dignity of an air balloonist receiving pre- 
sents from kings, down to the rank of a puppet 
show man, in taverns, of the class which in Germa- 
uy we commonly call tippling houses. This trade 
is far from being so profitable, as in the north of 
Germany ; for the Palatines and Swabians, and 
their American descendants, especially the Calvi- 
nists, are of a much more melancholy turn than 
the northern Germans, and probably from a mis- 
taken or an hypocritical devotion, have no taste for 
such worldly amusements. The Irish, and the sots 
in general, would indeed readily support such ex- 
hibitions, but they have no money. Yet, as the 
wheel of fortune is continually revolving, Mr. Blan- 
chard, before my departure, appeared to be rising 
again, for he advertised in the newspapers his in- 
tention to go up in a balloon at New-York. His 
ascension at Philadelphia, which was the first in- 
stance of such an experiment performed in Ame- 
rica, he said had ruined him ; for the Philadelphi- 
ans had subscribed, but after seeing him in the air, 
kept their money, and many of the subscribers sent 
him only half a dollar each, to his lodgings. In 
this manner he lost the expense he had been at, 
and was ruined. Before his aerial tour, he called 
the Americans in a pamphlet a wise and happy 
people. But afterwards, whenever he spoke of 
them, instead of 44 Americains,” he called them 
Americoquins. 

Manufacturers w f ho come with large capitals to 
America, and hope to reap great advantages from 
the establishment of their manufactures, will find 
themselves greatly disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, as may be seen by what has preceded. Ge- 
neral arguments drawn from the nature of things 
must lead us necessarily to conclude that Ameri- 
ca gives special encouragement to the migration 
of wealthy manufacturers, especially considering 
the numerous causes which urge them to leave 
England. But general reasonings devised in one's 
chamber, concerning an object, twelve hundred 
miles distant from that chamber, often bear wide 
from the truth, while so many single circumstances 
are unknown, which operate to produce an alto- 
gether different result. Very respectable writers 
have believed in such an encouragement of migrat- 
ing manufacturers; and what could they else, 
while so many incredible circumstances altering so 
widely the calculation, were unknown to them? 
and these very incredible circumstances are the 
naked truth. In one word it is, that in America, 
the public good is not at all taken into considera- 
tion, in the administration of government; but as 
a speculative commercial interest, and if things 
are traced to their source, .*.i English interest are 
there predominant, all the positive establishments 
are therefore in direct opposition to the success of 
manufactures. The principal obstacle is, not so 
much the want of labourers as the dearness of la- 
bour, and of all articles, which are artificially crea- 
ted. But 1 have already sufficiently explained 
these things, for persons who know how to read ; 
and it would be an useless expence of paper here 
to repeat what I have said. Most of the manu- 
facturers upon arriving in America, alter their 
plans, and apply themselves to speculation instead 
of inanuiactures. 

Merchants, who wish to sett!;' in America, will 
do well first to study the market, and then to learn 


the method of trading peculiar to the Americans, 
before they engage in commercial business there. 

Tor German merchants, who had been bred to 
trade, assured me in Philadelphia, that they paid 
dearly for the lessons they had received concerning 
these peculiarities. With regard to sending goods 
to America, and entrusting them there to Ameri* 
can houses for sale, it must be sufficiently known 
in Germany, that German commercial houses, un- 
able to obtain any accompts, have been obliged to 
send agents to America, to recover their debts, 
and that they have thought themselves lucky to 
recover after several years, twenty-five percent, of 
their capitals. The adventures of the merchant 
Delius, which have appeared in print, written by 
baron Knigge, shew all this in its true light, and to 
the great mortification of the Americomanes fully 
confirm my opinions. This man relates his com- 
mercial sufferings in America, and the ill treat- 
ment occasioned by them, which he met with in 
Europe, and proves the whole by documents annex- 
ed. It may be established as a maxim, that com- 
mercial connections should be formed only with 
European mercantile houses, settled in America; 
but never with natives of the country. 

( To be Continued • ) 

POLITICS. 

FROM THE TRFNTON FEDERALIST. 

Mr. Jefferson, and his party, have, in the most 
wanton, lavish, and unconstitutional manner, wast- 
ed the people’s money. To give a slight idea of 
this, I submit the following statement, which ap- 
pears from the proceedings of Congress, from 
official documents in Mr. Jefferson's own papers, 
and from other authentic accounts : 

The unconstitutional order for the re- 
pairs of the French ship Berceau, cost 32,838 54 
The unconstitutional order to restore 
one half of the sales of the French 
schooner Peggy, by which, if complied 
with by the federal officer, the United 
States would have lost 10,000 

The unconstitutional order for repay- 
ing the fine to Callender out of public 
monies 20# 

Mr. Jefferson and his party, during 
the last session of Congress, gave to 
Duane, four dollars a ream for four 
thousand reams of paper for the United 
States, which could have been bought, 
and which Duane did actually buy, of a 
paper maker, for three dollars a ream, 
by which the United States lost 4,000 

Mr. Jefferson, without any cause but 
to gratify a favourite, recalled Mr. Hum- 
phreys, our minister at Madrid, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Pinckney, a democratic 
senator from South-Carolina, in his place, 
with an outfit of 9,00# 

Mr. Jeff erson, instead of ordering Mr. 
Livingston, our minister to France, to 
embark from Boston, where the vessel 
lay prepared for him, he ordered the 
vessel to wait on Mr. Livingston at New- 
York, which cost upwards of 2,00# 

Mr. Jefferson sent Mr. Dawson to 
France, to carry over the treaty, in a 
public armed ship, when at the same 
time Mr. Livingston had been appointed, 
and it was his duty to have gone imme- 
diately — but his own private convenience 
was preferred to the public good— This 
jaunt of Mr. Dawson’s cost the United 
States 30,00# 

Mr. Jefferson discharged several hun- 
dred disciplined marines, who had re- 
ceived cloaths and bounty, and then, when 
they were wanted soon after to send 
against the pirates of Bari ary, he* was 
obliged to raise new recruits, and to pay 
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a fresh bounty, and give new cloaths— 

This cost the United States, extra 10,000 

And to this last article, might, with 
propriety, be added the loss of our mer- 
chant vessels lately captured by the Tri- 
politans, by reason cf Mr. Jefferson’s 
saving policy, in not sending out a suf- 
ficient force, while the greater part of 
our navy is laying rotting in the docks 
at Washington 60,000 

Add also for the ransom of nine sea- 
men captured in the brig Franklin, at 
two thousand dollars a head, according 
to the customary rate 18,000 

The expenses of the federal house of 
representatives* during the eight months 
session, from Nov. 13, 1797, to July l, 

1798, and which was the most expensive 
session that happened during the federal 
administration amounted to fourteen | 

thousand and ninety eight dollars and I 

sixty -one cents — while the last session, 
which 1 isted but five months, from 7th 
December, to May l, 1801, amounted 
to seventeen thousand dollars, making a 
balance in favour of the federal, and 
against the present administration, not- 
withstanding the difference in the length 
of the session, of 2,90149 

The shares of stock, belonging to go- 
vernment in the United States bank, 
have been sold to Foreigners, Messrs. 

Baring and Co. merchants of London, 
by Mr. Gallatin, at ten per cent, below 
the selling price ; by which the United 
States have lost, at the lowest calcula- 
tion, 190,000 

The present rulers have released 
to the French republic a debt due to 
our citizens, for depredations on our 
vessels, and commerce, and which 
our government will eventually have 
to pay, of at least 20, COO, 000 

During the last session of Congress, the Salaries 
of the following officers were raised, viz. 

Secretary of State, raised 1500 Register, 900 

Secretary of the Treasury 1500 Post-Master General 600 
Secretary of War 1500 Assistant P. M. G. 500 

Secretary of the Navy 1500 Com. of Revenue 60J 
Comptroller of Treasury 1250 Account, of War 490 
Auditor 1000 Account, ofthe Navy 400 

Treasurer 1000 Attorney-General 600 

13,250 00 

Total amount of above expenses g 20,382, 191 03 

Thus my countrymen, it appears, that in the 
short space of 18 months, the present rulers, which 
1 have heard called “your most sincere— your best 
friends” — have destroyed the main pillar of our 
government, the Judiciary, which was our great 
bulwark against oppression and tyranny — That 
they have drawn monies from the Treasury, with- 
out the authority of law — That they have postpon- 
ed the payment of the public debt, which, on the 
federal plan, would have been totally discharged in 
*817 — That they have authorised agents o bor- 
row money at 10 per cent; dnd have, moreover, 
absolutely wasted and thrown away of the people’s 
money, above Twenty millions, thi ef hundred and 
eighty-two thousand, one hundred and ninety-one 
doiiars. What think you of such friends? — Might 
you not, with equal propriety, call the robbery who 
has rilled your treasure, and set your dwelling on 
fiam csyour sincere — your fast f iend ? 

MISCELLANY. 

ADVENTURES OF CltlTA. 

SIR, 

I do not at all question* that your gallantry will 

p*'o*. p* > 0 :*. to s’.p lonvaru in deLr.co of an uu- 
fjiTUi.aL' fciUL.e— unfortunate, because she pos- 


sessed a stronger mind and greater erudition, than 
most of her sex, who, to confess the truth, have lit- 
tle acquaintance with the sublime study and prac- 
tice of philosophy. 

You must know, Sir, that I am the daughter of 
a country gentleman of considerable fortune, who 
spared no expense in my education, which was both 
solid and ornamental. At ten years of age l was 
mistress of a tolerable share of universal history, 
both ancient and modern. At fifteen, to pass over 
the lighter parts of my accomplishments, such as 
a perfect knowledge of the French, Italian, and 
Spanich languages, drawing and music, I began to 
have some relish for the works of Locke, Male- 
branch, Bay le, and Hume, which latter, I will not 
hesitate to own, was always my favourite. By a 
continual reading of these authors, vulgar concep- 
tions were banished from my mind ; and I soon 
perceived, that most ofthe received opinions ofthe 
world originated in prejudice. 

But how shall I describe the transports I felt up- 
on the first perusal of the fascinating pages of Rous- 
I seau ? Dear and lively painter of nature, we live 
I over thy fancied scenes! When we read thy 
| thoughts, our intellect wanders in the most de- 
j lightful and rational elysium ! But not to be liur- 
! ried away by the violence of my admiration, from 
the immortal Rousseau I learnt, that the passion 
of love was so far from inimical to true philosophy, 
that it was abcolutely necessary the mind should 
he unshackled by contracted notions, to taste that 
passion in its pure and unadulterated state. 

From Rousseau 1 caught a refined taste in poet- 
ry; particularly for that tender and keen sensibi- 
lity, which is so peculiarly remarkable in the 
Italian poets — for, though I never read any of the 
poetical effusions of 'that great man, I think his 
Nouvelle Heloise, not to mention his Confessions, 
calculated to throw a soft languor over the mind, 
more favourable to a love of poesy, than the works 
of any other writer whatever. 

At this period a young gentleman, the son of a 
man of good fortune in our neighbourhood, return- 
ed into the country from the University of Cam- 
bridge, from whence he had been unjustly expel- 
led by the illiberallity of the Vice-chancellor; be- 
cause, forsooth, he was reputed the author of an 
essay, displaying at once the most profound read- 
ing and elegance of style, and enlivened by a sar- 
castic vein of wit, worthy ofthe pen of Voltaire, 
which openly denied the divinity of a certain cele- 
brated philosopher, (whom some, indeed, have ex- 
alted into a deity) and even expressed a doubt whe- 
ther such a person ever existed I 

Charles Mandeville, for that was his name, pos- 
sessed a handsome exterior, and the manners of a 
man of fashion. We read together, and mutually 
diverted ourselves with the ridiculous prejudices of 
mankind. Our opinions instantly coalesced ; — 
mutual sympathies soon attracted us to each other ; 
and from friendship we insensibly felt the soft ties 
of affection influence our hearts. 

No sooner did we discover the c&use of our 
emotions, than we communicated our feelings to 
each other. Both loved, and both were sensible 
of the pleasure of loving ; hut as we were well ac. 
quainted how much the mind abhors restraint, and 
that 

“ Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment Hies,’ 1 

we disdained to think of any other union that of na- 
ture and sentiment, when 

" All is full, possessing, and possest, 

No craving void left aching in the breast, 

E’en thought meets thought, eve from the lip it part 
And each warm whh springs mutual from the heart. 
This sure is bliss, it bliss on ea» :h there be, 

And once the lot of Mandeville and me.” 

The remnant of common usages, however, still 
hung uporl on.’ end we 1: rl.me to in-.ke r\ ! 

J connccLOi) known. Thus for near six months cL 


we enjoy the most perfect state of felicity and con- 
fidence that humanity is capable of, although in 
secret, by which you will see how difficult a mat- 
ter it is to eradicate those ancient errors to which 
the mind hath been accustomed; and that the soul 
cannot emancipate itself at once frem the con- 
straint which hath been absurdly imposed upon it, 
hut requires some time to regain its native energy 
and elasticity. 

At the end of six months the affection of Charles 
Mandeville manifestly declined. 1 was far from 
being surprised at this, or upbraiding him for his 
inconstancy ; for I knew too well the mutability of 
human nature to expect an everlastihg attachment, 
as both Rousseau and Godwin have clearly shewn 
its impossibility. However, I did not fail to blame 
my confidant for informing me of the true state of 
his heart, and to acquaint him that 1 considered his 
conduct as an insult upon my understanding. He 
confessed his error, and solicited my pardon, wbich 
I gave him, and we parted in the most friendly 
manner. 

Perhaps I should not so easily have forgiven this 
slight, had not my paramour been for some time 
indifferent to me. Nature pointed out to us our 
duty, and we fulfilled her commands; had we con- 
tinued our connection, we should have counteract- 
ed her designs, which would have been at once irra- 
tional and disgusting. 

My reason was now greatly improved, and I had 
acquired a strength of mind sufficient to enable me 
to despise the opinions of the world. 1 only waited* 
therefore, for some object who was worthy of my 
regard, to whom I might once more unite myself 
by the bonds of love; but I was diverted from my 
pursuit by the illness of my father, who shortly af- 
terwards ceased to be — sunk in eternal sleep . Philo- 
sophy forbade me to give way to useless sorrow tip>- 
on this occasion, and I soon removed to the house 
of an aunt, with whom I continued to reside fop 
some time. 

As my fortune was now in my own hands, I was 
teazed by the addresses of several officers in the ar- 
my ; but 1 had resolved to preserve my indepen- 
dence. A young baronet, who had lately married 
an antiquated virgin in consideration of her great 
wealth, settled in that part of the country where 
my aunt lived. An intimacy soon ensued between 

the families, and Sir William ’s conversation 

presently convinced me he w as a man of superior 
intellect and learning. His situation became the 
object of my pity. It was impossible he could have, 
any affection for Lady — — . Indeed he hinted as 
much tome in a confidential conversation. 

This made me determine to offer him a share in 
my heart, and to propose a tour upon the Conti- 
nent, by which we could at once gratify our love, 
and the thirst of beholding whatever the fine arts 
and antiquities of Italy should present to our notice. 
He instantly agrees to the proposition, and we left 
England upon our projected plan. As to Lady 

, 1 am informed she was so ridiculous, as la 

take the infidelity, as it is called, of her husband «A 
much to heart* that she repaired to Bath, where 
she died of vexation. 

We remained in Italy three years, gratifying 
our laudable ambition of knowledge and research, 
during which time l twice became a mother. As 
Sir William— — ’s circumstances had become 
rather embarrassed by the unbounded profusion to 
which he had accustomed himself, when we arrived 
at Florence upon our return I advised him to offer 
his hand to a young lady of immense property, the 
daughter of a dry sailer, w ho had come hither for 
her health, not doubting but the charms of a title 
would have apowuful influence upon both the old 
man and his child. I was not deceived in my con- 
jectures. The marriage very shortly took place, 
notwithstanding the bad impressions which the 
huracU'" <1 SirWrliam mi:*! ! - . m.irV npen the 
::iuui oi people of such narrow piincipks. 
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Having a sincere regard for Sir William, I would 
not sufler him to be exposed to any reproaches 
from his new relations upon my account. I there- 
fore quitted Florence, and set oft* for Germany, 
accompanied by my woman and my children. 

Not to detain you with unnecessary details, as I 
was passing through Franconia, my carriage unfor- 
tunately broke down at the foot of a steep moun- 
tain. To increase my distress, night was quickly 
coming on, When one of the postillions informed 
me that we were not far from the chateau of 
the Baron Von Erlichtenheitenberg, who was a 
nobleman of a very courteous disposition. 1 dis- 
patched one of my servants to the chateau to inform 
him of the accident, and to request his permission 
to remain there that night. The man returned 
with a polite invitation, and was followed by the 
Baron and Baroness. 

I shall pass over the compliments that took place. 
Suffice it to say, that I was equally charmed with 
the Baron and his Lady, and continued at the cha- 
teau for a long time. 

The Baron was a man of sense, and one of the 
Illuminati: indeed, the conversation of both hus- 
band and wife was peculiarly pleasing. One morn- 
ing as we were walking in the park belonging to the 
chateau, the Baroness, after a short preface, told 
me, that she suspected 1 Was more than agreeable 
to her husband, and, therefore, provided I had no 
objection, she would be very grateful, if I would 
have the kindness to admit him into my affections, 
and to share him between us. Sentiments so ex- 
alted and noble, and moreover so congenial with 
my own feelings, darted through my iramd like 
electricity. 1 embraced the Baroness, and pro- 
mised to grant her request. During the eighteen 
months that I staid at the chateau, 1 experienced 
nothing but a calm philosophical joy ; and 1 once 
again became a mother. 

Man is a finite being, and all bis pleasures and 
pursuits have an end. The Baron left Erlichten- 
heitenberg to attend the commands of the French 
Directory, upon some business of extreme import- 
ance. As 1 c' id not choose to accompany him and 
the Baroness to Paris I set out upon my return to 
England, whence I hoped all the Gothic im- 
pressions of false education had been entirely 

swept away. . . 

But upon my arrival at London, to my infinite 
surprise, l found them as strong as ever. Would 
you believe it possible, that all iry acquaintance 
avoid me? Nay, when 1 wrote to my aunt to tell 
her I would spend a few days in the country 
with her, she had the folly to return me for answer, 
that she must decline any intercourse with a per- 
son of my character and disposition ; as if it were 
not a duty to follow the impulse of Nature, and 
laudable in a female citizen to have as many off- 
spring as she can ! 

All I desire of you, Sir, is to place this matter 
in its proper light. If you will favour your readers 
with an Essay upon the subject, you will be entitled 
to the thanks of all people of enlarged minds, and 
particularly of^ Sir, your humble servant, 

Crita. 

AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS* 

RROM THE SHOP OP MESSRS • COLON AND SPONDEE* 
FOR THE POUT FOLIO. 

Hafiz, the elegant poet of Persia, has not only 
been commended by Sir William Jones, but has 
been decorated by the excursive fancy of Burke 
with the most brilliant panegyric. The odes of 
this Persian warbler are as enchanting as the notes 
of the Nightingale, and while he charms the 
listening; air, as he sings in the pavilions of Asiatic 
luxury, every Muse, Grace, and Love assemble, 
and crown the harmonist with chaplets of the 
gayent texture* It hisbt.cn considered as a sort oi 
4 luty hy tMcry one, skiucu in the idiom cl Jt ereiu, to 


translate from this bewitching writer. The Persian | 
miscellanies abound with his effusions; and every 
iutanist of the East, as he touches the gay chords j 
with no reluctant quill, blesses the memory of the 
bard. 

ODE OF HAFIZ. 

From Fersian Lyrics , or scattered Pf terns from the Divine 

Hafiz t \Stc. translated by Mr. Bindley. 

Minstrel, tune some novel lay, 

Ever jocund, evfcr gay ; 

Call tor heart-expanding wine, J 

Ever sparkling, ever fine 

Sit remov’d from prying eyes ; 

Love thy game, the fair thy prize; 

1 o) mg snatch the furtive bliss, 

Eager look, and eager kiss; 

Fresh and fresh repeat the freak, 

Often give, and often take. 

Can'st thou feed the hung'ring soul 
Without drinking of the bowl > 

Pour out wine; to her 'tis due: 

Love commands ilise — fid anew ; 

Drink her health, repeat her name. 

Often, often do the same. 

Frantic love more frantic grows. 

Love admits of no repose : 

Haste, thou youth with silver feet. 

Haste, the goblet bring, be fleet ; 

Fill again the luscious cup, 

Fresh and fresh, come, fill it up. 

See, yon angel of my heart 
Forms for me, with witching art. 

Ornaments of varied taste, 

Fresh and graceful, fresh and chaste. 

Gentle Zephyr, should’st thou roam. 

By my lovely charmer's home, 

Whisper to my dearest dear. 

Whisper, whisper in her ear, 

Tales of Hafiz ; which repeat, 

Whisper’d soft, and whisper’a sweet; 

Whisper tales of love anew, 

Whisper’d whispers oft renew. 

In a summer retreat, I have given many of my 
summer evenings to reading and meditating the 
Ancients. Juvenal, Persius, and Horace, 
claimed and received a very continued attention. 
In studying these admirable writings, I have .not 
disdained the aid even of the Dutch commentator ; 
and 1 have courted the liberal society of such 
scholars, as Gifford and Drummond. The 
following comparison, from the pen of the latter, 
appears to be critically just, and is composed in a 
sparkling style, which is marmore purior • 

44 Jn comparing the three great satirists of an- 
tiquity, 1 am inclined to give the first place to 
Horace, the second to Juvenal, and the third to 
Persius. Horace is the most agreeable and the 
most instructive writer; Juvenal the mo3t splendid 
declaimer, and Persius the most inflexible moralist. 
The first is like a skilful gladiator, who vanquishes 
without destroying his antagonist; the second 
exerts gigantic strength in the contest ; and the 
third enters the lists with all the ardour of a youthful 
combatant. If the style of Horace be chaster, if his 
Latinity be purer, if his manner be gayer and more 
agreeable, than either of the two Satirists, who 
follow him, he does not write finer verses than 
Juvenal, nor has he nobler thoughts than Persius. 
The poetry of the first resembles a beautiful river, 
which glides along through pleasant scenes, sunny 
fields, and smiling valleys: that of the second is 
like the majestic stream, whose waters, in flowing 
by the largest city in the Europe, are polluted with 
no small portion of its filth and ordure : that of the 
third may be compai ed to a deep and angry torrent, 
which loves to roll its sullen waves under the dark 
shadow of the mountain, or amid the silent gloom 
of the forest. 

I hope the following remark will urge the 
classical reader once more to the perusal o 
the Fifth Satire, 44 ad Annaum Cornutumycujus fv.it 
\uditor* 


In directing the attention of the reader moro 
particularly towards Persius, I might indulge my 
partiality for that admirable moralist, by pointing 
out many passages in his satires worthy of a 
great poet. — I cannot resist the inclination I feel 
of recommending his fifth satire to the examination 
of those, who have not already attentively consider- 
ed that poem. The verses, particularly addressed 
to Cornutus, are beautiful and interesting: the 
explanation of the doctrine of the stoics, con- 
cerning liberty, is done in a masterly manner; 
and the description of the effects, produced on 
the human mind, by the insubordination of the 
passions , is deserving of serious reflection in every 
stage of life. 

In the first part of the succeeding remarks, Mr. 
Drummond’s theory of the passions will please by 
its ingenuity, and benefit by its wholesomeness. 

44 There is a knowledge of human nature, and of the 
constitution of the human mind, displayed by Persi- 
us, in treating of this last mentioned subject, which 
ought not to escape the observation of the reader. 
It must be evident to every man, who attends to the 
operations of intellect, that its energies are increas- 
ed by the influence of passion ; and that tven w hat 
are called the worst passions appear to have been 
originally intended by nature only as stimuli to 
the mind, to impel it to exertion. Anger is im- 
planted in our breasts, in order to enable us to 
resist injury ; and fear is made to influence us, in 
order that we may attend to the preservation of 
our existence, by avoiding danger. It is then the 
excess of the stimulus; it is the extreme indul- 
gence of the passions against which we have to 
guard, and which we ought to consider as noxious 
to our mental constitution. 

44 It seems to me, that the human passions may 
properly be classed under two heads; the first 
comprehending those, which are more temporary; 
the second including those, which are more durable 
in their nature. 

44 We may reckon, in the one class, anger, desire, 
terror, &c. in the other, envy, love, ambition, ava- 
rice, &c. The first may be called the acute, and the 
second the chronic diseases of the soul: the former 
occasion u» the severest pangs ; but the latter dis- 
turb, with little intermission, the repose and happi- 
ness of our lives. It is against the influence of these 
last, that Persius directs the moral part of his 
fifth satire. Fie endeavours to shew that, without 
vanquishing those tyrants of the mind, avarice, 
luxury, love, and ambition, the understanding will 
lose all its force, and at length sink in drivelling 
dotage into the vilest and most contemptible state 
of weakness. 

“ But, to return to the literary character of 
Persius. Though his sentiments are admirable, 
and deserve to be better known than they are, 
yet his poetry cannot be praised for its elegance, 
nor his language for its urbanity. It is one thing to 
esteem the excellent sense of an author, and another 
to propose his style as a model for imitation. 

44 The defects of Persius, considered with respect 
to composition, cannot perhaps be easily defended. 
Even Causabon, his fondest admirer, and most 
successful interpreter, admits that his style is 
obscure. If, however, any apology can be made 
for this first sin against good writing, it is in the 
case of a satirist, who dared to reprobate the 
crimes, and to ridicule the follies of a tyrant. If 
Persius be obscure, let it be remembered, he lived 
in the time of Nero. 

“ But it has been remarked that tliis author is not 
obscure, only when he lashes and exposes the Ro- 
man Emperor. It was very well, it has been said, 
ro employ hints, and speak in half sentences, 
while he censureil the vices of a cruel and 
nxurious despot; but there could be no occa- 
sion for .enveloping himself in obscurity, while 
lie expounued the doctrines ol the stoics to i.is 
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friend Cornutus, or expatiated to the poet Bassus 
on the true use of riches. 

“But those who blame Persius for his obscurity, 
ought to reflect, that of all the various kinds ol 
poetry, Satire is that, which loses most, by being 
lead at a period very distant from the time of 
its , composition. Just observations upon men 
and manners will indeed be esteemed in every 
age, when Taste and Literature flourish ; and well 
described characters will always interest readers 
of judgment and feeling. But it is not the 
nature of satire to dwell upon general topics, 
without allusion to existing circumstances, or 
without reference to particular and even familiar 
examples. But it may be asked if vice and folly 
Would not be exposed with perhaps greater effect 
by the delineation of fictitious characters and by ge- 
neral observations upon manners, than by (.welling 
upon the absurdity of a temporary fashion, or upon 
the guilt, or weakness of an obscure individual. 
To this question the satirist may justly reply, that 
his aim is not only to censure vice, but to punish 
those who practice it. If example teaches at all, 
it teaches most, where it applies best. The princi- 
ple upon which punishment is justly inflicted is for 
the sake of example ; and the punishment, which 
we dread, because it may be ours seems terrible 
even where it falls upon others. General am! abstract 
reasoning upon virtue and morality may delight the 
wise and good; but it rarely corrects the foolish, or 
reforms the profligate. As the moralist treats gene- 
trally of virtue and of wisdom, of the influence 
ef reason and of the subordination of the passions; 
to the satirist remarks, and censures those pri- 
vate and individual deviations from good sense or 
food conduct ; which it does not fall within the 
province of the moralist to observe. The moralist 
displays the variety of the human character, as it 
exists in all ages and nations : the satirist marks 
Its shades and its defects in particular instances. 

“ While, therefore, I admit the charge of obscu- 
rity, which has been brought against Persius, 1 
fcannot allow it that weight, which it would have 
in most other cases. Indeed, we may as well 
tcomplain of the rust on an ancient coin, as of the 
obscurity of an ancient satire. Nature, it is true, 
always holds up the Same mirror, but prejudice, ha- 
bit, and education are continually changing the ap- 
pearance of the objects seen in it. 

u The objections which have been made to 
Persius, in some other respects, are more difficult 
to answer. His unpolished verses, his coarse 
womparisons, and his ungraceful transitions from 
one subject to another, manifest, it is said, either 
his contempt, or his ignorance of elegant composi- 
tion. 

“It cannot, indeed, be contended that Persius 
displays the politeness of Horace, or that he shows 
himself an adept in the callida junctura. His 
poetry is a strong and rapid torrent, which pours, in 
its infracted course, over rocks and precipices, 
and which occasionally, like the waters of the 
Rhone, disappears from the view, and loses itself 
tinder ground. 

“ But although some critics have been thus far 
justly severe upon Persius, is it possible that they 
should be so prejudiced against him, by the imper- 
fections of his style, as to deny that this excellent 
satirist possessed energy, acuteness, and spirit ; 
because his language is rude, is not his bold and 
manly sense to be admired? What mind is so 
fastidious as to contemn just observations, and 
sound and wise reflections, because they are not 
expressed in the most elegant manner. The 
. ancients, who must have seen the defects of 
Persius better than we can do, nevertheless ad- 
mired him. All the philosophers and poets of 
his time, seem to have esteemed him; and the 
best critic, and the wittiest epigrammatist, of an- 
tiquity, were among the number of those, who 
•oiebrated him. And then comes the elder Scaliger 


with all his offensive pedantry, to inform us that 
Persius was silty and dull. But Quintilian would 
not have praised a silly writer, nor would Martial 
have udmired a dull one." 

Having, at considerable length, exhibited from 
the Drummond gallery a pleasing portrait of Per- 
sius, we will now present a most brilliant proof cl 
his gratitude to bis master . It seems that this 
wise ancient had a very different idea of the cha- 
racter of a sage preceptor, and a man of learning, 
from that disgraceful and degrading one, which is 
so current in this enlightened country. The writer 
of this article repeats his fervent wish, that we had 
Palaces , magnificently devoted to learning; that we 
could see in America another Oxford, and another 
Cambridgk, liberally endowed, and instructed by 
a long train of dignified doctors, who should be 
proudly and perfectly independent. 

*Tis true on lofty themes f seldom dwell. 

Nor love with empty bounds my verse to swell. 

But now, my ger.tle friend, while thus the hours. 

While even the inspiring Muse l.eiself is ours, 

Let me my heart unfold, and there disclose 
The generous love, w hich for Cornutus glows. 

An hundred voices now I dare to ask, 

For praising thee becomes thy poet’s task: 

Nor think these words a flattering Muse has sung; 

They fall not varnish’d from a faithless tongue: 

They leave my bosom to thy view reveal’d. 

And ow n the secret which it long conceal’d. 

When first, a timid youth, l knew the town 
Exchang’d the purple for the virile gown. 

The golden bulla from my neck unstrung, 

The sacred bauble by the Lares hung 

From harsh restraint the first enlargement knew. 

And crowds of parasites around me drew ; 

When the white shield, by youthful warriors worn. 
Through all the streets of Rome by me was borne; 

When too the martial dress forbade reproof. 

And kept each friendly monitor aloof : 

At that green age, w hen error most beguiles. 

And Vice puts on her most seductive smiles. 

Allures from Virtue unsuspecting youth. 

And teaches folly to abandon truth ; 

To thee, Cornutus, I myself resign’d, 

To thee entrusted my uncultured mind. 

Thy gentle bosom, O Socratic ssge, 

Proved the best refuge to my tender age : 

My young and pliant spirit clung to thine, 

At to its guardian oak the shooting vine. 

Train’d by thy hand, and moulded by thy will, 

1 was thy scholar, and companion still ; 

With thee I saw the summer sun arise, 

With thee beheld him gild the evening skies : 

Well pleas'd from feasts the twilight hours to steal. 

And share with thee a philosophic meal, 

On us, my friend, like fortune still awaits. 

And stars consenting have conjoin’d our fates. 

Whether by chance our lives wert both begun. 

When equal Libra had receiv’d the Sun ; 

Whether eur lots the Twins between them share. 

And those, who love like them, have made their care; 
Whether malignant Saturn’s clouded hour 
Was Cross'd for us by Jove’s prevailing power; 

The stars, I know not, which do thus combine 
To regulate my destiny by thine. 

Persius thus illustrates a well known paradox 
of the Stoics. 

Some one there was, who finding strength to fail. 

His body meagre, and his visage pale. 

For the physician sent and told his case, 1 

And show'd Health’s roses faded on his face. 

Three days repose the fever's force restrains 
And cools the current boiling in his veins. 

Once more desirous for the world to live, 

And taste of all the joys which it can give; 

He quits his bed, prepares to bathe, and dine. 

And quaff the juice of the Surrentin vine. 

41 How wan, how sallow!” the physician cries; 

•• Ah, but 'tis nothing now,” the sick replies: 

44 Nothing, my friend, the dire prognosis shews 
•• Disease productive of a thousand woes.” 

44 Nay, pry’thee peace, ■ I do not ask thine aid ; 

44 My guardian in his grave long since was laid.” 

The doctor goes, tre sick man’s body swells, 

And water gathers in a thousand cells: 

His breath, sulphureous, taints the vernal gale. 

And airs mephitic, from his lungs exhale; 

At length unlook’d for, Death the wretch appals. 

And from ho, hand the lifted goblet falls. 

The trumpets sound, funeral toichcs glow, 

, Announcing far ihe mockery of woe. 


On the state bed the stiffen’d corse is laid. 

And all the honours, due to death, are paid ; 

O’er the sad relics new made Homans mourn. 

And place the ashes in the silent urn. 

44 Thy well told tale does not to me apply 
No fever rages, and no pulse beats high, 

Lay thine hand here ; my heart no throbbing knows. 

And health for me uninterrupted flov’g.” 

Mcthinks thou may 'si a few except ons make, 

Did loss of gold never cause thine heart toake? 

Does not a fever rage, whene’er by chance. 

•A fond maid’s soul is pictur'd in her glance ? 

Say dost thou sit contented at the board, 

Which just a cake and cabbage can afford ? 

Come, try thy mouth— -hah — there’s an ulcer then 
Too tender to be touch'd by such coarse fare. 

Thou hast an ague, when heart-chilling fear 
Bristles thine hait , and whispers dangers near: 

And madness, horrid fiend, is nigh at hand. 

When raging anger hurls his flaming brand, 

And thou dost rave in such a frantic strain 
As mad Orestes would pronounce insane. 

This evening, as my studies and reflections fate 
been unusually long, my reade rs must be yawning 
as well as myself. To relieve them, and sewhhtm 
to bed in good humour, I trim my lamp oncemort, 
and, by its fading light, copy the following. 

When good King Arthur rul’d the land, 

His jovial name old tales resound, 

In merry mood he gave command 
To shape tbe royal table round : 

Then, when tbe Monarch freely din’d 
Among his knights, so fam’d of yore, 

Each guest at once his place could find. 

Nor think cf ceremony more. 

iFrom this arrangement it turn’d out, 

As mirth and jollity soon found, 

That, while they push’d the bowl about. 

The liquor constantly went round: 

From hence the modern custom rose. 

For Arthur’s sake, we'll hold it dear, 

Still round and round the bottle goes, 

Be tables rounds — or tables square. 

A circle is a wond'rous thing. 

As sage philosophers repeat. 

So perfect, nothing can they bring 
In which all ends completely meet; 

And where so well can end meet end, 

As when our hours with wine are crown’d, 
While glass meets bottle — friend meets friend, 

And Pleasure’s heartfelt smile — goes round. 

Let Bachanals sing rosy wine. 

The sumrnum bonum, as they think ; 

Another theme of praise be mine, 

A poet owes much more to ink. 

Dear fluid ! what to thee I owe, 

Without thee cannot well appear ; 

Ah! still thy ebon stream must flow, 

Or all my visions flit in air. 

Thou givst to half the world its fame, 

By card , newspaper, or review / 

Thou givst to airy nothing 44 name,” 

And “ local habitation” too. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

KING’S BENCH, GUILDHALL, June 16. 
Mrs . Parker , v the Rev, Mr, Geldart . 

Mr. Erskink stated the case on tbe part oftbe 
plaintiff ; she is a Lady who has a large house in 
Kent, within seven miles of Rochester, which she 
lets in lodgings during the summer season ie 
persons of rank, fortune and character. The de- 
fendant is a Clergyman of the Church of England 
who has livings and estates in Yorkshire. 

The present action was brought for the sum of 
641. 7s. 6d. for the board and lodging of the de- 


• Drydf.n, with h:s usual felicity, thus translates isiou* 
lar passage, 

If an alluring girl. \n gliding hy, 

Should tip tire wink, with a lascivious ejpa 
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fendant’s wife and child, for near six months* 
The circumstances of the case were as follows 
The defendant, who is himself an opulent man, 
had received a considerable fortune with his wife, 
a Lady of great beauty and accomplishments, and 
againbt whose honor and character there had ne- 
ver been the slightest imputation thrown, even by 
the defendant. The violence and fury of his tem- 
per were such, that she now, for the second time, 
found; it impossible to remain in his house, and 
was obliged to leave it. The defendant, forget- 
ting the honour and humanity which became a 
gentleman, but more especially a person invested 
with the sacred character of his profession, suffer- 
ed his wife to remain in London absolutely penny- 
less ; while she on her part, was obliged to insti- 
tute a suit against him in the spiritual Courts, 
praying to be divorced from him, on the ground of 
cruelly and adultery, and also praying that allimo- 
ny or separate maintenance might be decreed her. 
While this suit was depending, she wished to find 
a respectable asylum in country lodgings, and, by 
the recommendation of Mr. Brooke, of Grey’s Inn, 
with whbm she had been acquainted previous to 
her marriage, she went down with her child, on 
the 18th of April, 1801, to the plaintiff’s house, 
where she continued for six months : the defen- 
dant, however, came at the end of thi;ee months, 
and took away his child ; but at the same time 
expressed his satisfaction at finding her lodged in 
so respectable a house, and that her conduct was 1 
so unexceptionable. He also then expressly con- 
sented to her lodging at that house, in case she 
should refuse to return to his. Afterwards, in 
March 1792, a bond was executed between de- 
fendant, his wife, and her friends, wherein, it be- 
ing mentioned, that the expence of the proceed- 
ings in the Spiritual Court might be injurious to 
their family, it was therefore agreed to put a stop 
to those proceedings, in consideration of a set- 
tlement of 1 501. per annum, from the day of the 
date of that bond ; after which, she also agreed 
that she would contract no debts with which he 
might be chargeable ; this bond had neither by 
the words, or the meaning of it, a retroactive ef- 
fect, so as to exempt the defendant from the debts 
his wife had incurred in 1801, when she was obli- 
ged to fly from his house, on account of his ill 
treatment, and being destitute of the necessaries 
of life, contracted such debts for her lodging 
and maintenance, as were suitable to her station 
in life. 

Miss Ester Smith, a lodger in the plaintiff’s 
house, proved that Mrs. Geldart and child had 
lodged there for the time the plaintiff charged ; 
imd that the house was every way appointed for 
the reception of persons of fashion and fortune. 
She was present at the time that Mr. Geldart took 
away his child, and heard him then say, that if his 
wife would not return to his house, he was glad 
that she had taken lodgings in such a respectable 
house. 

Mr. Brooke, of Gray’s Inn, uncle to the last 
witness, said that it was by his recommendation 
^rlrs* Geldart took lodgings at the house of the 
plai miff ; that the terms charged for her board 
And lodging were no higher than he had himself 
Always paid for his neice (the last witness), and 
what was usual at that house; he had had many 
conversations with the defendant, respecting his 
wife, in which defendant said, he was much 
surprised and pleased to find her so comfortably 
md respectably lodged ; and that if she would not 
eturn with him, he was willing to pay for her at 
he rate of 1001. per annum. 

Major Stuart, of the Royal Marine Corps, locjg- 
d in the house at the same time, and remember- 
d the visit of the defendant, at the time he took 
vay his child: he had some conversation with 
m at the time : and upon the defendant’s asking 
m some questions about Mrs. G - , he told 


him, that she had made herself universally re- 
spected, from the correctness and reserve ol her 
conduct. u Oh ! she had always too much of that 
for me,” was the answer of the defendant. 

Lord Ellea borough in the course of the trial, 
observed, that no agreement for separate mainte- 
nance could exempt a husband from paying the 
debts contracted by bis wife* in a state of separa- 
tion, unless the money agreed on was regularly 
paid ; he observed that maintenance means food 
and cloaths, and not a mere parchment deed. The 
bond, dated March 1802, was proceeding to be 
read in evidence ; when 

Mr. Gar row, feeling such a weight of evi- 
dence, and his Lordship’s opinion against the de- 
fendant, consented to a verdict against him — Ver- 
dict for the plaintiff 641. 7s. 6. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

Churchill cherished a prejudice against Tho- 
mas Sheridan, the author of some valuable tracts 
on Elocution. The satirical bard, thus derides one 
whom he supposed to be a mere auceps verborum , 

“ A word catcher, who lives on syllables.” 

He can instruct us how to use 
Our A’s, and B’s, and P’s, and Q^s: 

O’er letters, into tatters, worn, 

O’er syllables, defac d and torn ; 

O'er words disjointed, and o’er sense. 

Left destitute of all defence, 

Me strides, and all the way he goes, 

Wades — deep in blond— o'er ertss cross rows/ 
Before him, every consonant. 

In agonies is seen to pant ; 

' Behind, in forms not to be known, 

The ghosts of tortur'd vowels groan. 

Of all the multefarious advertisements we have 
ever seen, the following is the queerest. 

LINES, 

COPIED FROM A BOARD OVER THE DOOR OF JOHN 
GROVE; OF WHITE WALTHAM, BERKS. 

John Grove grocer, and dealer in tea, 

Sells the finest of Congou and best of Bohea; 

A dealer in coppice, a meas’rer of land; 

Sells the finest of snuffs, and the finest white sand; 

A singer of psalms a scrtv’nerof money; 

Collects the land tax, and sells fine virgin honey : 

A ragman, a carrier, a baker of bread, 

And a clerk to the living as well as the dead; 
Vestry-clerk, petty-constable, sellsscissors and knives, 
Best Virginia, and Buckles, collects the small tythes; 

Is a treas’rer to clubs, and maker of wills; 

He surveys men’s estates, and vends Anderson’s pilli; 
Woollen-draper and hosier, sells all sorts of shoes, 

With the best earthen-ware, also takes in the news ; 
Peals in hurdles and eggs, sells the best of small beer. 
The finest sea coals, and’* elected o’erseer; 
Deputy-surveyor, sells fine writing paper, 

Has a vore for the county, and is linen-draper; 

A dealer in cheese, and the best Hampshire bacon, 

Plays the fiddle divinely, if I’m not mistaken. 

The editor of the Aurora wishes, that there 
were as many aliens landed to vote in every state 
as in this. Should any man, or number of men, 
who wore the appearance of poverty, ignorance, 
and vice so strongly marked, as did hundreds of 
the newly naturalized citizens of Pennsylvania, 
been landed in some of the towns in ^lew-England, 
it would have been the duty of the civil authority 
of those towns, apd this duty they would have 
strictly performed, to have warned such men to 
leave the town within ten days, and if the warning 
was not complied with, they would have thrust them 
out by force. Duane knows little about the people 
of New-England. Great changes must be effected 
in the laws, customs, feelings, and pride of that 
people, before they will submit to the degradation 
of being told, by the out cast of foreign nations, 
who shall sit in their councils. 

[Gazette of the U . States • 


A southern gentleman lately paid a visit to Co- 
lonel Pickering, at liis farm in Essex. He found 
this worthy* though much abused citizen — not su- 
perintending a set of ill-fed and worse clad slaves— 
not amusing himself with cock fighting, horse 
racing, or hunting for popularity, ill a tavern or 
grog-shop — but literally, like another Cincinnatus, 
guiding the plough, while two of his sons were 
assisting him in his rural labours. Such is the 
reply which this celebrated citizen makes to the 
many slanders which the insatiate unrelenting ma- 
lice of political enemies are ever uttering against 
him. Instead of retailing their invectives, he lives 
down their calumnies, and by his conduct convicts 
them of falsehood and malice. 

[New-Tork Com • Adv. 

The following is a memorable proof of the po- 
litical ignorance of the new f angled French. Of 
that cartload of constitutions, drafted by the rascal 
Sieyes, it is probable that neither he, nor his vulgar 
associates, knew even a letter. They understood 
them, however, to mean treason, sedition, and 
rebellion, and that to these upstart reformers was 
sufficient. “ A few days ago Lord Holland asked 
Barthelemi, the president of the senate, for some 
explanation upon one of the articles of the new 
constitution, and that Barthelemi referred him to 
the person who drew up the constitution, for as to 
himself he was not informed upon the point in 
question. This reply is said to have surprised all 
the English who were present.” [Lon. pap . 

General Vial is said to be an excellent bottle 
companion • [*/£. 

Cheetham, the hatter , and bad editor of the 
New-York Citizen , left England, it is said, to cheer 
us benighted Americans, with the brilliant flame 
of his phosphoric patriotism. Alas! how uncon- 
scious of the danger of a warfare with federal wit. 
He has been so often lashed, of late, in Colman’s 
E vening Post, that the poor hatter looks as black 
and as blue , as if he had been immersed in one of 
his own vats among the lees of logwood and indigo. 
We have thoughts of writing a parody of Inkle’s 
affectionate apostrophe to Yarico, and beginning 
with— 

O say, simple Felt, have yon form’d any notion. 

Of all the rude perils in crossing the ocean ? 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

M Aurelia” has by no means “ survived the age 
of invention and poetry.” She is in the full bloom 
of mental youth. Let her remember the easy 
lines of Dr. Johnson, 

Could philosophers contrive 
Life to stop at thirty-five* 

Time his hours should never drive 
Over the bounds of thirty five. 

High to soar , aud deep to (five, 

Nature gives at thirty-five. 

Lady* stock and tend your hive, 

Trifle not at thirty five. 

The first imitation of the well known ode of 
Horace to Xanthias Phoceus is worthy of the 
classical scholar, the elegant poet, and the inde- 
pendent man, who has expressed his just con- 
tempt of the sable sensuality of Thomas \hz Lewd . 

The second imitation, though too short, is hu- 
morous, and remarkably easy. We impute no 
fault, but its brevity. 

“ Frank Fid” rivals the “ Poor Jack” of Dibdin, 

“ Dactyl and Comma” are alert and skilful. 

“ Frederick,” both as a good poet and a sincere 
lover, deserves the fond regard of his fair one. 

“ Harley” is one of our most favorite correspon- 
dents. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

WILLIAM. 

A SONG FOR MR. CARR. 

William was young, and never youth 
Possess'd a better soul than he ; 

To Julia he had sworn bis truth 
His love from guile was ever free ! 

But war uprear'd the bloody tent, 

And William to the battle went. 

Why flies the rose my Julia's cheek ! 

Why fall those tears, my love? he cries, 
Thy country’s peace alone I seek, 

Her liberty the dariing prize : 

With glory crown’d return’d at last, 

We’ll smile on all the perils past. 

You go, she cried, and we must part : 

Thus love by fate was evercrost! 

I see the weapon reach your breast;— 

And Julia in the fight is lost— 

Ah! too prophetic were her words, 

He fell, oppress’d by hostile swords. 

Ferdinand?. 

JULIA. 

A SONG— FOR MR. CARR. 

The ev'ning blush’d her latest red, 

When Julia to the shade repair’d, 
Where, o'er her faithful William’s head, 
The turf its heaving bosom rear’d. 

The lily, planted by her love, 

Its truest emblem flourish'd there. 

The laurel o’er his tomb she wove, 

And yew still sacred to despair. 

While with her lips the stone she prest, 

That told the story of his death, 

The poison rankled in her breast;— 

She sunk, she sigh’d, resign’d her breath ! 

Ferdinando. 

FROM THE ANTI DEMOCRAT. 

£The argument of each honest Statesman, the invention of 
U every Genius, and the sprightliness of every Wit are all 
in battle array against our French philosopher and his 
Democratic troop Tlie ensuing Parody of a drinking 
•ong, much in vogue, allude? to the •• ardent" amours of 
Africa, so well understood, and so modestly prosecuted 
by a certain Great man.] 

A NEW SONG, 

BEING A PARODY ON AN OLD ONE, 

LATELY INTRODUCED IN THE NEW OPERA OF THE 
CALEDONIAN DISCOVERY. 

ACT 11. SCRUB I. 

DiscoYers a modern philosopher seated in a ne- 
gro hut, with a number of the African race round 
the fire; the younger part eating mush out of a 
frying pan : over the fire place hangs a Calender , 
which tells the Mtrryweather and the sad: behind 
the door, stands a Mad* son chained to his brother, 
jvhp was too Dearborn to be free ; admiring the in- 
genuity of a Gullatin — in the chimney corner stands 
a Smith, who appears to be endeavouring to repair 
A broken nose. 

When seated with Sally with my brats all around, 
Fd de rol de rol de ri do, 

The banjo shall play and the song shall go round, 
With a bumper then here’s to you boy 9 
Come Sally a buss, my yellow joy, 

Here Tom , be merry, drink my lady 
The federalists are all run mad, 

And I’ve come here to be merry, ^/V /j and boysy 
And I’ve come here to be merry. 

Come strike up the banjo , Sam— Sal giv’s your hand, 
Fal de rol ue rol de ri do, 
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Take partners, od zooks, ne’er shilly shally stand, 
Lead tip, cast down, hands across, 

Now Tomy another bumper toss, 

Here’s to the man that I love most. 

Join &z/and brats— my fav'rite toast ( Tom Paine ) 
For I’ve come home to be jolly jolly boys, 

For I’ve come home to be jolly. 

In glee, jig, and merriment the moments shall fly, 
Fal de rol de rol de ri do, 

While whiskey in bumpers brightens Sally's eye, 
Oh damme, charmer, giv’s your hand, 

My purse you know you can command, 

In pleasure, joy and gay delight, 

Another glass and then, the night 
Will pass in extacy and carnal joys, 

For I've come home to be jolly. 

SONNET 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

TO HER WHO BEST UNDERSTANDS IT. 

Friend of my heart! whom I have fondly lov’d 
Who sought to lull my miseries to rest, 
j Whose smiles have sooth’d me, when with cares 
opprest, 

Whose partial friendship e’en my faults approv’d, 

Friend of my heart ! farewel — I wish’d to part 
(If that were doom'd) as friends — In evil hour, 

I mark'd the gath’ring storm begin to lower 
To pang a bleeding, yet still faithful heart— 

This cruel doom I could have silent borne, 

I And when at eve I sought my wonted rest, 

| In pleasing dreams have clasp’d thee to my breast 
And told my heart that it was made to mourn — 
Why then unkind, at parting should’st thou Se, 
Why say u to wound thy feelingSy were most sweet 
to me." 

Frederick. 

SELECTED POETRY. 

SONNET 

TO WINTER— BY MRS. OPIE. 

Power of the awful wind, whose hollow blast 
Hurls desolation wide ! thy sway I hail. 

If o'er the scene around can beauties rest 
Superior far to aught that summer’s gale 
Bids in the ripening year to bloom awake. 

To view thy majesty, the cheerful lake, 

The dance, the festive song, I pleased forsake, 
And through thy sparkling scenes I stray alone, 
Now the pale regent of thy splendid night 
Decks with her yellow rays thy snowy throne. 
Richly her beams on Summer’s mantle light; 
Richly they gild chill Autumn’s tawny vest 
But ah ! to me they shine more chastely bright 
Spangling the icy robe that wrapt thy breast. 

THE WITLING AND THE CLOWN. 

A JEU p’LSPRIT— BY AMBROSE PITMAN, ES^. 

A Witling of the dashing kind, 

Ask'd Hodge if he had seen a wind. 

44 Yes, that I have (quoth Hodge) I vow, 

I saw a mighty wind just now.” 

44 You jaw it, Hodge! it cannot be”— 

Replied the man of repartee. 

44 Pray, what was’t like ?”— 44 Likcy" quoth the 
Clown, 

44 ’Twas like— to have blown my cottage down." 
WILL THE MANIAC. 

A SALLAD. 

Hark! what wild sound floats on the breeze! 

'Tis Will, at evening fall, 

Who sings to yonder waving trees, 

That shade his prison wall. 

Poor Will was once the gayest swain 
At village wake was seen ; 


No lighter heart than his of pain 
E’er tripp’d the moonlight green. 

His snowy flock graz’d on the hill, 

A finer ne’er was known; 

And, but when died a kid, poor Will 
Had never cause to moan. 

But now poor William’s brain is turn’d. 

He cares not for his flock ; 

For when I ask’d 44 if them he mourn’d?” 

I mark’d his vacant look. 

Yet William does not mourn his fold, 

For them he scarce would miss: 

Some say a love he never told 
Consum’d his form to this. 

And others tell, as how he strove 
To win the fair-one’s hear^, 

Who mock'd his tears, and scorn’d his love. 
And left him thus to smart. 

Will wander’d then amid the rocks, 

And left his flock to stray; 

And oft would creep where bursting shocks 
Had rent the earth away. 

He lov’d to delve the darksome dell, 

Where never pierc’d a ray, 

There to the wailing night-bird tell 
His mournful tale away. 

And oft upon the craggy mount, 

Where threat’ning cliffs hang high, 

Have I observ’d him stop to count, 

With fixless stare, the sky: 

Then to himself in murmurs low 
Repeating, as he wound 
Along the mountain’s woody brow, 

’Till lost was ev’ry sound. 

But soon he went so wild astray, 

His kindred ach’d to see ; 

And now, secluded from the day, 

In yonder cell is he. 

Poor Will from all that pass along 
Claims but a tear; and then 
Poor Will, the Maniac’s, grateful song 
Returns the gift again. 

AM YNTOK. 

London , March 24, 1802. 

ANACREONTIC TO DORIS DRINKING. 
When, dearest Doris, you resign 
One happy hour to mirth and wine. 

Each glass you drink still paints your face. 
With some new victorious grace. 

Charms in reserve my soul surprise. 

And by fresh wounds your lover dies* 
Who can, resist thee, lovely fair 
That wit, that soft engaging air. 

Each panting heart its homage pays 
And all the vassal world obeys. 

God of the grape, boast now no more* 

Thy triumphs on far Indus shore, 

Each useless weapon now lay down, 

Thy tigers, car and ivy crown. 

Give but this juice in full supplies, 

And trust thy fame to Doris’ eyes.— 
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“ VARIOUS, THAT TH1 MIN* 
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COWPER. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 

nr SAMVEL SAUSfRRy ESQ. 

No. XXXIV. 

« 0 &gna conjunct* viro.” Virg. Fbcirmaceutria. 

I shake off to-day my usual lassitude, and, in the 
language cf the modern French, hasten to amuse 
the imagination of my readers, by an allegory, 
sent me by an accomplished friend. I believe 
that all, who relish pure expression and elegant 
description, would wish my laziness a long slum- 
ber, provided, that while I was snoring in my arm 
chair, they could be enchanted with such harmonious 
sounds as might be heard from Love and Genius, 
an ALLESOKY. 

In the early ages of the world, ere the rich had 
learned to domineer over the poor, or the poor to 
despise the rich,, lived A* mm* at ion add Respect. 
Their residence was in the vale of sensibility , 
where they had erected a small, but elegant, 
eettage...U was surrounded with a garden, where 
the wild and luxuriant beauties of nature received 
an additional grace from the judicious dispositions 
of art. The woodbine and the jessamine, twining 
their slender shoots round the humble walls, 
doaidied them with the richest verdure, and filled 
the air with their mingled fragrance. 

They had not long resided in this delightful 
4 abode, before their union was blessed with a son, 
whom they called Love. At first, the child appeared 
weak and delicate, but, by the persevering attention 
of his parents, he at length became lively and vigor- 
ous. He would frequently wander through the exten- 
sive Groves of Contemplation, which adjoined their 
lonely retreat, or ramble over the Mountains 
of Imagination, which surrounded the valley. But 
liis highest gratification was to bathe in a pure 
str earn, whose waters, transparent as the liquid 
crystal, dashing from rock to rock, at length 
collected themselves in the bosom of the vale, 
and winded murmuring away over sands of gold. 
*17 His stream was denominated the River of De- 
light: Its banks were adorned with all the flowers 
srlaich the hand of spring pours, in gay profusion, 
upon the lap of nature ; and here, alter the toils 
af a long excursion, the youth would frequently 
tnjoy the sweets of undisturbed repose. By these 
mc^ans, his vigour and activity daily increased. 
Jrli chireks were blooming as the rose-bud glistning 
vitU the morning dew; his breath fragrant as the 
ephyr whispering over beds of violets; his eyes, 
jotig^h sparkling and animated, possessed a capti- 
aiting; languish, which rendered them still more 
itei*csting^..they spoke intelligibly the language 
• sa feeling soul. His hair black and glossy a a 
tC plume of the raven, hung waving in bushy 
g-lcts over his shoulders. These charms of per- 
send of mind, rendered him the delight of his 
and the universal favourite of the nymphs 
Inhabited the Vale of Sensibility. Without 
jinjj a particular inclination towards any, he 
rl occasionally been the companion of all, for 


wherever he chose to appear attention awaited 
him. 

One day, after an excursion rather longer than 
usual, he laid himstlf down to rest beneath the 
shade of a flowery alcove, where the rose and the 
myrtle intertwined their odoriferous branches. 
He had just sunk into the arms of sleep, when 
Genius, who had lately chosen this delightful 
valley for her residence, approached the spot. 
Never before had she beheld such beauty : The 
fervid glow of exercise had lent fresh lustre to 
his cheek, the brightness of his lip vied with the 
richest ruby of the east, and the exquisite propor- 
tion of his shape seemed to bespeak him an inhabi- 
tant of Olympus, rather than one of the frail race of 
mortals. She gazed in astonishment ; but wishing 
to take a nearer view, the motion of the branches 
awaked him. He opened his eyes to a sight of 
wonder. The nymph was tall and of an elegant 
form. She was habited in an azure robe, her 
zone was of gold, and the robe itself studded with 
stars of the same precious metal. Her features 
were rather wild and irregular, but such was the in- 
telligence, such were the inexpressible graces of 
her whole countenance as could not fail to engage 
the heart of every beholder. Her hair, which w as 
of the brightest auburn, floated negligently on 
the breeze, and discovered a neck of the most 
exquisite proportion, and most transcendent white- 
ness. A wreath of glittering gems encircled her 
brow, which, when they reflected the beams of the 
sun, rendered her dazzling beyond description. He 
started up, and approached her with trembling 
steps. The first expression of their mutual feel- 
ings was silent admiration ; but their hearts soon 
overflowed in the tenderest language of affection. 

From that moment they were inseparable com- 
panions. Their dispositions were perfectly conge- 
nial. Whatever spot was a favourite with the one 
was sure to attract the frequent visits of the other. 
Often would they meet at the hour of sunrise, and 
fix their raptured sight on the great luminary of 
the world, as he tinged the tops of the mountains 
with his vivid rays. Often would they climb the 
highest of their hills, which commanded a pros- 
pect of the ocean, and behold him as he sunk 
away in soft and varying shades, till he entirely 
disappeared, and left them to enjoy the trembling 
lustre of the Queen of Night, whose milder beams 
now shed their silvery radiance over the placid waves. 

Thus days, months and years rolled away, and 
seemed but as the vision of a moment. At length 
it was agreed, that the hand of Hymen should 
unite the two lovers in the flowery bands of 
connubial bliss. The marriage was celebrated 
with the greatest festivity and joy, in the palace 
of Imagination, Empress of the hilly country 
which bore her name. Modesty presided at the 
ceremony, Goodhumour attended at the repast...... 

The Epithalamium was composed and sung by the 
Muses, whiie the Graces danced in all the en- 
chanting variety of attitudes to the sprightly num- 
bers of their golden lyres. The youth was 
enamoured with the beauties of his lovely bride, 
and, by this alliance with Genius, became not 
merely vigorous, but immortal. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN Or SULOW. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

PART THE THIRD. 

CH APTER VI. 

Emigrants of the middle classes , possessed of sujic 

property. ...Motives which they have to emigrate. 

I now come to a class of emigrants, who are 
neither swindlers* nor peasants, nor adventurers, 
nor men of letters, nor physicians, nor priests, nor 
air balloon men, nor manufacturers, nor mer- 
chants; these are the owners of small or mode- 
rate capitals, the most virtuous of all citizens, 
and the real strength of every human society. 
These people alone deserve to have a book 
written for them, to inform them truly concern- 
ing America; a country towards which, for some 
time past, they have anxiously turned their 
eyes as towards a blessed refiige for bppressed 
virtue. The Americomanes are incurable: nothing 
but a voyage to America, and a couple of years 
residence in their Eldorado, could a* little cool 
down their madness ; for shame would deter 
them from recanting their opinions, and ac- 
knowledging their cure. The rich already know 
that they cannot enjoy in America the pleasures 
of luxury t® so high a degree as in Europe. The 
despairing beggar may go there; for mere change 
of plac e is in itself an alleviation of his sufferings. 
The traveller may continue to take up his residence 
for a while in the United States, to see their 
wonders with astonishment, and then return 
home with correcter ideas; but the man of the 
middle class of society, who seeks for happiness,, 
must be furnished with more correct information 
concemiag America, than he could draw from 
the scribbiings of Americans and of their par* 
tizans. 

The motives for emigration, of this class of 
citizens, are no where better unfolded than in a 
remarkable little English tract, written by Augus- 
tus Nordenskiol, a Swede* which deserves to be 
more known in Germany, and from which 1 shall 
here translate a few suitable passages. The 
English title of this little work is, 44 Plan for m 
free community upon the coast of Africa, under 
the protection of Great-Britain, but entirely inde<* 
pendent of all European laws and government. 

44 In travelling over Europe," says my author* 
44 we find a great number of persons altogether 
dissatisfied with the condition of the society of 
which they are members. Their country, the 
place of their abode, is, in their imagination at 
least, full of so many obstacles to their happiness 
and internal contentment, that they incessantly 
and anxiously keep before their eyes, the possi- 
bility, with which they flatter themselves of being 
happier in some other situation. 

“ The observing traveller is astonished at this 
phenomenon. The first thought which occurs to 
him is. that some general giddiness of spirit has 
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befallen the human race. But when he exerts 
his powers of judging* and begins attentively to 
observe these people* how much is he surprised 
to find, instead of the characters befitting vaga- 
bonds or worthless adventurers, as he naturally 
expected* such genius and talents, as belong only 
to the nobler portions of the human race. He 
finds among them many married men, and heads 
of numerous families, and their discontent is often 
in proportion to the excellence of the faculties 
Vhich they possess. 

“ This appearance, which is in its nature very* 
remarkable, certainly deserves the greatest atten- 
tion in respect to the research of its real causes. 
'We may have occasion to believe it originates from 
a certain instability with which the whole civilized 
pait of the human race appears, in the present 
century, to be tormented; an instability which 
may be imputed to an extravagant irritability. 
But, when we consider the object with attention, 
we discover that this is a false conclusion, inas- 
much as these persons voluntarily subject them- 
selves to great dangers and many inconveniences 
of life, singly and solely in the hope of attaining a 
more extensive freedom than they now enjoy. In 
one word, when we seriously and honestly trace 
the causes of this dissatisfaction, we soon discover 
that the fault lays not in the discontented persons, 
but in the states of which they are members. 
Man is born for liberty, and, according to the 
measure of his capacity, and of his industry, is 
entitled to all the advantages which the state can 
bestow upon him. But liberty is restrained, and 
every real avenue to the enjoyments of life is 
obstructed. Every man suffers a sort of eeonomi- 
cal and political slavery. We find ourselves 
surrounded by rich men who have accumulated 
treasures, not conformably to order, but without 
labour or capacity, by marriage, inheritance, or 
by frequent dangerous aud unlawful enterprises, 
not to mention many methods too abominable to 
be detailed. We likewise find the highest offices 
of the state every where in the hands of men who 
possess no sort of real merit, if we consider the 
qualities of their hearts, as well as of their under- 
standings. On the other hand, we find directly the 
contrary, that is, persons of the finest capacity, and 
the most unwearied industry, to answer purposes of 
the highest utility, bowed down with insupportable 
labour, and not only obliged to spend their lives 
in the sweat of their brows, without enjoying the 
innocent superfluities, and even many of the neces- 
saries of life, but subjected to slavish servitude, 
under numberless monied tyrants: for it cannot be 
denied that many a man of the best heart, and most 
ardent activity for the welfare of the human race, is 
unceasingly oppressed beneath the painful yoke of 
an arrogant man in office, whom nothing but his 
'wealth and his office authorises to show that in- 
difference, contempt, and unmerciful insolence, 
which he showers down upon his inferiors, of his 
own species, and better men than himself. This 
is a melancholy spectacle ; but we can turn our eyes 
to another still more melancholy by considering the 
condition of the marriage state, and seriously reflect 
how it is poisoned by an anti-matrimonial life in 
every part of Europe. Marriages are the real 
elements of nations, and every wedding represents 
jn miuiature the commencement of civil society. 
In every state we find a great number of marriage- 
able men, who remain unmarried, and range about 
like robbers in society, contributing only to the 
promotion of anti-matrimonial life; and likewise a 
great number of women, destined, by their crea- 
tion, for the happiness of man, entirely neglected 
by the state, and who pass their time in punishable 
indolence, many of them in the misery of licen- 
tiousness, without ever tasting the pure enjoyments 
of faithful wives and tender mothers. But this is 
not ail. What do we discover, when we approach 
ucurer, and reflect uppMhe present condition of 


marriage connections? Instead of being consider- 
ed as they should be; as the strongest ties, as the 
true foundations of human society, we find them 
in general to be the most neglected of all, and 
viewed as the most unimportant and precarious of 
all engagements. It is a sure, though a melan- 
choly fact, that marriages, like those of the present 
time, are the mere nurseries of a corrupt genera- j 
lion. Instead of that sincere friendship, which 
ought to be the soul of this union, we find nothing ! 
but indifference and dissimulation ; instead of 
liberty compulsion ; instead of tender love, cold 
disgust; — so that while many members of society 
live unmarried, or not conformably to regular 
order, and still more, in direct opposition to it, we 
may confidently foretell, without pretending to the | 
spirit of prophecy, that the state approaches to its 
dissolution. Admirable as these fundamental truths 
may be, false religions and a false policy have 
concealed them in impenetrable darkness. 

“ Every thing is in the greatest disorder. Order 
would require that the culture of the animal king- 
dom should be considered as the first source of 
wealth and greatness to a state ; the culture of the 
vegetable kingdom as the second, and that of the 
mineral kingdom as subordinate to both the 
others, and not, as it is at present, as the principal 
source of national power. Order would require 
too, that the production of raw materials in 
the three natural kingdoms should be respect- 
ed as the noblest of employments in a state ; that 
the working of them up, should hold the second 
rank, and that commerce, which derives its sub- 
sistence from the two others, should be in the 
third ; instead of which commerce is now consi- 
dered as the principal source of the public welfare 
and of its representative power. Order would 
require further, that the mass of money circulating 
in a country should represent the productions of in- 
dustry, whereas at present it represents itself, that is 
the quantity of gold and silver, and not useful pro 
ductions, in consequence of which foolish esti- 
mation of money, an extravagant circulation of 
paper money, far exceeding the real mass of 
gold and silver, has taken place, which is a 
mere chimera. Order would require that nothing 
but an activity useful to the public should furnish 
every individual with the means of growing rich, 
and not, that the welfare as well ot nations as of 
individuals, should as at present be falsely ground- 
ed upon lotteries and chance, upon inheritance, 
wealthy marriages, gaming intrigues, and false 
speculations, &c- In a w ord, money is the repre- 
sentative of intrigue and of idleness, instead of be- 
ing, as it should be, that of useful activity. 

“ Such is at present the corruption of civil 
liberty in all the European states; and we may 
draw from it the conclusion, that Europe is 
doomed to a terrible and lasting state of internal 
confusion. Its convulsions must be inexpressibly 
tragical and of long duration, seeing that vice and 
error have taken such deep root, that we may look 
forward whole centuries before they can be ex- 
tirpated.* ' 

It is remarkable that the author of this extract 
wrote it before the French revolution. He went 
to the new English colony at Sierra-Leona, and 
there fell a victim t® the climate. It will be ac- 
knowledged that he has very accurately given the 
causes of dissatisfaction, and motives which drive 
to emigrate from Europe many persons who are 
not in desperate pecuniary circumstances, and 
that he says many useful truths. In the sequel of 
tliis work he says, that in the last half of the present 
century a great religious liberty has begun to 
be spread over Euiope, but that there is yet no 
prospect of true civil liberty ; that religious liberty 
and civil liberty, bear in a state the same relation 10 
each other, as the liberty of speech bears to that of 
action for an individual: that the religious liberty in- 
troduced iuto Europe, chiefly consists in a mere de- 


velopement of the powers of the mulerstandim? 

and a liberty of the mind, connected with it, greats 

thau ever before existed since the records of 
history; hut that nevertheless civil liberty has not 
been restored, but on the contrary external slaver? 
is evidently much greater now, than it ever was 
before. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Farming is not advise able, either to Europeans who wish 
to grow rich , or to persons of polished minds . 

Such emigrants of some education and some 
property, whom an ardent desire for more ciril 
liberty and happiness, and horror at the immoral 
condition of Europe, induce to abandon this quar- 
ter of the world, will not, in my opinion, by any 
means find their wished for better order of things 
in the United States of America — Religious liber- 
ty indeed exists there in the most extensive sense 
of the word; but it is very nearly as grealinCo 
many. The liberty of following for a subsistence 
whatever business you understand, unrestrained by 
guilds, and the most extensive liberty of the press, 
are establishments which doubtless must corres- 
pond with their wishes. But they will find there 
again the monied aristocracy, at least ii as high a 
degree as it could prevail in any part of Europe. 
The desire of wealth, and the veneration for it are 
certainly as great there as any where. Whoever is 
vain enough, not to be able to bear the luxury of the 
rich, because his fortune forbids him from display- 
ing the same kind ef glitter* will find himself still 
more mortified in America, where a yet higher 
value is set upon luxury of ostentation, than in Eu- 
rope. 

They are used to turn their 'tfews towards agri- 
culture, and the enjoyment of the pleasures of a 
country life with an increasing capital. Their plan 
is to spend golden days of peace and liberty, in the 
enjoyment of rural pleasures, among enlightened 
neighbours. Cooper, by his book has spread still 
more these ideas abroad. — But Cooper himself has 
abandoned his farming projects in America, after 
he had made himself better acquainted with the 
true state of things. It is unfortunate, that people 
should write books, upon their first arrival, and af- 
terwards observed profound silence. 

It can never come into the head of any Euro- 
pean, who knows something of the country, to at- 
tempt an improvement of his estate by farming. 
Since the French war, lands have risen to their 
highest possible price, near Philadelphia an acre 
of bad land sells for sixty or seventy-five pounds 
Pennsylvania currency. Land holders have unani- 
mously assured me it was impossible by farming, 
to obtain six per cent upon the capital employed. 
At Lancaster in like manner the price is fifty 
pounds and more, for an acre. To this must be 
added the dearness of labour, and that of horses, 
cows, farming utensils, in short, of every thing. 
•Eighty dollars are paid for a bad horr.?, at least 
fifty for a cow, &c. American families, whowf* 
the farm themselves, without having to pay labour- 
ers, must have besides, an advantage. — This dear- 
ness is the consequence of a free exportation, and 
the bank-system. The worst of all, however, is 
the want of workmen, not because in general, thert 
are so few people in America, but because they 
are in proportion to the population, crowed too 
much into the Sea-ports; because so many hands 
are employed in navigation, at the expence of agri- 
culture, and because in general, every man, who 
finds it possible, prefers any other occupation, to 
that of tilling the ground. 

Besides this, must be added, the insecurity of 
property, inasmuch as the seller was perhaps not 
the real owner; the latter, drives our friend w 
liberty, who Tame to seek in America, security hr 
property, out of house and home, without making 
the least account of the poor European’s 
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patriotism, and without paying him back a far- 
thing of the cxpeuce he may have laid out upon the 
estate. 

The neighbours of our polished emigrant, form 
the deepest and proper shade of the picture. If he 
resides among the Germans, he has the satisfaction 
of hearing himself reviled in Swabian German, as 
a “ damn’d Hessian.” Further, he will have as 
many law-suits as possible brought upon his shoul- 
ders, and will loose them all. An expedient 
against this is to pay the lawyers ; but such is the 
faculty of these men for engulfing money, that 
they may properly be compared to a bottomless 
bucket; and it is neither wise nor delectable, to 
run one’s self, for the sake of enriching lawyers. 

Furthermore, his fruit gardens will be robbed ; 
his fences torn down ; nay, perhaps his cattle will 
be poisoned &c....For these descendants of Swa- 
bian and Palatine swine-heres, have, as it were an 
hereditary hatred, not against the nobility, of 
which they have only very obscure conceptions, 
but against every thing more civilly behaved, and 
better clad than themselves, and which they include 
under the denomination of gentlemen. This re- 
laxation wiil probably be now and then an elegant 
ball, which they call a frolic, and where the ladies, 
barefooted dance jigs and reels, to the scraping of 
a discordant fiddle worked upon by a negro. 

If he should escape unboxed, out of this orna- 
mental dancing circles, lie may esteem himself 
lucky. This emigrant, therefore, whose seach 
was for virtuous men, who came to live among a 
people equally free and entightened, must renounce 
all social pleasures. Hunting might perhaps af- 
ford him some consolation ; but in the most cul- 
tivated regions he may wander about a whole day 
after a partrige half as big as a German one, and 
unless he be remarkably skilful, must after all 
leave her unshot, for they fly like an arrow. 

In New-England the people have much more of 
the human character ; but they are for the most 
fanatics. Yet the most comfortable living would 
be among the New-Engtanders. In the states, 
south of the Potowmack the planters, excepting 
perhaps the swine-feeders and pitch-boilers of 
North-Carolina, are better educated more polite 
and more hospitable than to the northward. But 
on the other hand the immorality there is excessive. 
There are among the wealthy, many pleasant fa- 
milies who live in elegance. But the people are 
<le voted to gaming, drunkenness, gouging, (see 
Above, an account of the gougers) &c. 

The cruelties practiced upon the negroes, render 
tliose regions insupportable to men of feeling hearts. 
*ZThe relaxing, unhealthy climate which unites in 
icself the faults of Greenland and of the Libyan 
eserts, is a very discouraging circumstance to 
xliose who would settle here. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The Western Territory , the best for farming projects ; 
—But then Europe must be renounced forever . — 
JD is solute crev> settled there— French colonies at 
GeUiopolis , Kaskaskias , &c. 

An European cannot be advised to go into Ken* 
ruckjrorthe other western regions, however liber- 
ally* nature has bestowed her blessings there, un- 
less he is determined to renounce forever all con- 
nection with Europe. For after once making a 
purchase there, he can never get away again ; it 
£>^1 rag very easy to lay out a considerable sum of 
money there, but extremely difficult to convert 
-(•aJ estate again into cash. Another very impor- 
ari t. and disagreeable circumstance for a settler, is 
tsc vile set of people who swarm in that country : 
^ cyr may be called the worst among the bad. They 
fellows, tvho by excursions against the Indians 
habituated themselves to assassination and 
They are besides addicted to drink, and 


f in the rage of drunkenness, often commit murders. 
It is dangerous to live among them. 

But on the other hand these are the regions, the 
best adapted to fanning projects. There is in- 
deed a want oflabourers, and if you carry any such 
there with you they run away; but in Kentucky, 
there are negro slaves, and the country is suffici- 
ently inhabited, to afford some probability of re- 
covering them if they run away. But when the 
negroes are well used they stay, and are better 
than white workmen. Amidst the majority of 
highwaymen who disgrace these western regions 
by their presence, there are many families of good 
morals, and habits of life, who constitute however 
a feeble minority and who came from the Atlantic 
states to settle there. They have been induced to 
remove by the offensive sight of the luxury dis- 
played by worthless speculators, by the exclusively 
commercial principles of legislation, prevailing 
there, so unfavourable to the farmers, and by the 
nauseous view of an ulcerous moral corruption, 
constantly spreading further; and the Western 
Territory attracted them by the enchanting fasci- 
nation of a milder air, a more fruitful soil, and a 
greater magnificence of nature, and discovered to 
them a blissful retreat, in the profound peace of 
rural happines, heightened by the pleasures of na- 
ture in her beauty. 

Many Europeans have settled in these parts, who 
were not persons of the lowest class. Thus for 
example, a number of Frenchmen have built a 
town called Galliopolis, upon the Ohio. It consists 
of about sixty log houses. Most of these emigrants 
are Parisians, and persons of good education. They 
too are victims of land speculations, and of the 
frauds of American speculators. For they had 
purchased their lands of one Duer at New-York, 
who became a bankrupt. His creditors seized his 
lands, and among them these which the French- 
men had purchased. This happened while they 
were upon their voyage from Europe. Upon their 
arrival in America, they found that their capital 
was lost, and were obliged to hire a spot upon the 
lands which they themselves had bought, to build a 
sort of a town there, which is this same Galliopolis. 
Here they have employed themselves somewhat 
with gardening and with handicraft. They have 
planted vineyards, and may perhaps introduce there 
the cultivation of the vine. The situation of Gal- 
liopolis, on the lofty banks of the Ohio, is descibed 
as beautiful. 

It is known that there are, on the Illinois, on the 
Wabash, at Post St. Vincent, and at Kaskaskias, 
old French settlements formed by Canadians in 
in the time of Louis the XVth while those coun- 
tries yet belonged to France. These Canadians 
are assimilated to the Indians by marriages, and 
lived with them very peaceably, until Americans 
settled among them, and by numerous murders 
provoked the Indians to make reprisals. The In- 
dians have in general always lived in good under- 
standing with the French ; they could not do the 
same with the inhabitants of the United States, 
who deceive, annoy, and murder them as soon as 
they begin to settle in their neighbourhood. In 
almost all the wars, the Indians are first provoked, 
and the injured party. Their horror, and hatred 
mingled with contempt for the Americans, proper- 
ly so called, whom they call “ the long knife,” is 
therefore as just as it is unbounded. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Stuart the traveller y and the Americans. 

If therefore an European is willing to bury him- 
self forever in Kentucky, or upon the Miami, the 
Wabash, &c. he may become a planter there. 
A huntsman too might gratify his taste, for a con- 
siderable length of time. He will find it easy to 
support mere animal life, but he must, renounce 
all hope of finding society; and an enchanting pa- 


trnrchal life, is not to be expected, where vice 
prevails, where gougers and horse stealers, mur- 
derers of Indians, and drunken handicraftsmen pa .-.a 
their lives. It would contribute much to the hap- 
piness of emigrants, if many European families 
should settle near together. But such a project is 
impracticable with Europeans at this day, when a 
segregating egotism makes an union of many for 
one object nearly impossible, unless this object be 
immediate gain, or some work of darkness. The 
Europeans do not think and feel sufficiently 
alike. 

But, for an European to visit these parts as a 
traveller, is quite another thing; and may safely 
be recommended to every man of enterprize. Dis- 
coveries in the north west part of North-America* 
would in particular reward him with celebrity. It 
is astonishing that the Congress has not yet sent 
persons at the expense of the public, to make dis- 
coveries in the centre of the country. It is dis- 
graceful to them, that the English government has 
executed such a plan, in their quarter of the world* 
while this Congress thinks of nothing but impost? 
and excise. This government has the character 
of tlie nation. They are indifferent to whatever 
produces no immediate profit. Their measures 
have nothing noble in them. If the modem Isra- 
elites should found a republic, it would be like that 
of America. 

This lethargic apathy of the Americans upon 
every subject but that of money making, was ex«< 
perienced by a Scotchman, who called himself 
Stuart the traveller. In the winter of 1796 he ad- 
vertised continually, an entertainment under the 
comprehensive title of “ Conversations upon the 
human mind.” For every ticket of admission to 
this feast of reason, he demanded a dollar ; and 
promised to deliver out four hundred tickets for 
each evening, provided so many should be paid for. 
His receipt would truly have been by no means 
contemptible. Do but consider; four hundred 
dollars for every evening, with the satisfaction be- 
sides of making others discourse for him ; for as 
they were to be conversations, he contracted no en- 
gagement to speak alone. This was the ridiculous 
side of the affair ; but Stuart had made extetfsive 
joumies on foot, in the internal parts of North 
America, and he might surely have talked of these, 
in his conversations. In his advertisement, be 
advised the Americans to raise their minds a little 
higher, and render them more analogous to the 
grandeur of nature in America. “ Consider,” said 
he “your stupendous mountains, and immense 
lakes.” Now as we have hitherto no knowledge of 
stupendous mountains in North America, it might 
happen that he had discovered some. The origi- 
nality of the idea, would at least have been worth a 
single dollar, to attend once at his conversations. 
In England they would have been crowded. But 
the Philadelphians were too much engrossed by 
the care of their bodies, to have much taste for 
conversations upon the mind. In general there 
is no people from whom the Americans differ 
more, than from the English ; a circumstance 
which has indeed not yet been remarked, but which 
is altogether conformable to truth. 

When Mr. Stuart found at length, that no incli- 
nation discovered itself to converse upon the hu- 
man mind, he declared in the newspapers that the 
Philadelphians were the merest earthy animals that 
he had ever met with ; not indeed in so many 
words ; but he gave it very clearly to be understood ; 
he added that he would go next and try his luck 
at New-York, and if he found the people there too> 
refuse to discourse with him upon the human mind, 
he would leave the United States, and excuse him- 
selffrom all further esteem for their citizens, what- 
soever. But I now return from this little dig re*, 
sion to my subject again. 

, ( To be Continued. ) 
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POLITICS. 

[The following essay merits regard, and will came some 
heads to meditate. It is the beginning of a short series 
which will appear in the Port Folio.] 

ESSAY 1. 

NATURAL RIGHTS. 

It is the fashion with all modern philosophers to 
Jay down, as the basis of their systems, rights 
which they assert to have existed in a state of na- 
ture, before any societies were formed amongst 
mankind, and for the maintenance of which they 
pretend men entered into society; they tell us that 
such rights are inseparable from our nature, and 
can never be superseded by any institutions of the 
legislature* Upon these natural rights they build 
their pretentions to annul the most revered esta- 
blishments of past times, and to overthrow at plea- 
sure, governments that have been the work of ages, 
whenever the people can be brought to think fit 
to exert the authority that is inherent in them. 

Surely it behoves us to examine carefully whe- 
ther such rights did ever exist in a state of nature , 
before we allow the validity of them to invade every 
right which we claim in a state of society, and upon 
which depends every blessing we derive from the 
protection of law and government. 

Now, I imagine, that if there ever was a propo- 
sition that was absolutely incontrovertible, it is, that 
in a state of perfect nature there can exist no right 
of any kind whatsoever. A state of nature, as 
considered previous to the institution of social con- 
nection, is exactly the state in which brute animals 
exist; and if you allow an instinctive assembling 
together in such a state, without law or controul 
over each other, like a herd of deer in a forest, it 
is all that can be allowed in a state of absolute na- 
ture. 

Let me ask, then, what are the rights in such a 
state — rights, it seems, that are born with men, 
and are so inseparable from his very being, that 
he never can depart from them afterwards, or re- 
nounce them in any situation? If he has any rights 
in such a state, let him plead them against his fel- 
low-brute, who is inclined to offer him violence, and 
he will soon perceive whether they are acknow- 
ledged to be valid. The truest definition of a state 
of nature, is astute, previous to the institution of right sj 
it is a state in w hich instinct and appetite have no 
oontioul, but such as they receive from the uncon- 
t routed instinct and appetite of others. If this 
be the object to which our philosophers are aspir- 
ing in this enlightened qge, I trust there is virtue 
enough left, and plain common sense, amongst the 
unenlightened, to counteract such a tendency, and 
to see through thc/fallacies of such dangerous inno- 
vators. 

But, in fact, no such state has ever yet existed ; 
it is a mere creature of the imagination ; and it is 
whimsical enough to draw arguments for the sub- 
version of every state in which man has existed 
from the beginning of the world, and in which 
alone he can exist to the end of it, out of a supposed 
state, which is so utterly incompatible with his ex- 
istence. The long infancy, the wants and infirmi- 
ties of man, render him dependent upon others, 
from the moment of his birth ; and all his instincts 
and faculties that distinguish him from the beast 
of the field necessarily urge him to unite more or 
less under the bonds of society. Our common pa- 
rents no sooner saw a progeny around them, de- 
pendent upon their care for their protection, than 
the origin of parental government was established. 
A colony of transported felons, cast upon an unin- 
habited island, would be exterminated by each other, 
if they did not agree upon some government and 
subordination for their mutual protection. 

All the hordes of savages we have discovered are 
more or less formed into societies; and those who 
approach the nearest to a state of nature are, by far, 
the most wretched, as they are the most brutal, 
selfish, and unfeeling towards each other. 


There are but two real pictures to be drawn from 
experience of the slate of man in perfect independ- 
ence of all controul. The one is a tyrant, who has 
got rid, at once, of the compunctions of his own 
conscience, and of the circua of his people. lit 
lives, like every man, in a state of nature, possess- 
ing every opportunity of shewing his disposition, 
by gratifying his appetites. T he other instance is 
the patriot , who, like the tyrant, places himself be- 
yond the reach of law, through his influence over 
the people, whom he misleads for his own purposes. 
He likewise is proof against the stings of remorse. 
In either instance the pictures bear the strongest 
resemblance to each other. Mad ambition, insen- 
sibility to the sufferings of others, injustice, vio- 
lence, and rapine ; blood, and cruelty fill up the 
measure of their despotic power, till it overflows; 
the excess of their iniquity arms the resentment 
of their country against them as a common enemy ; 
and they fall buried under the ruins they have 
pulled upon their heads, bv the destruction of every 
principle of security. It must be confessed, however, 
that the cruelties of Nero, and the proscriptions of 
a Triumvirate, fall far short of the hoi tors and ex- 
tensive persecutions which have been practised un- 
der the auspices of the advocates for the Rights of 
Man. 

Half the disputes that men engage in, with most 
heat and animosity, arise, it is said, from not agree- 
ing, in the outset, upon the precise sense of words. 
Perhaps an accurate definition of terms in dispute 
would convince the parties that they are nearly, if 
not entirely, of the same opinion; or, perhaps, that 
they are both engaging in a discussion of what 
neither of them perfectly understands. 

It is this reflection that induces me, at & time 
when political controversy is carried on with so 
much fervour, not only in pamphlets, but in clubs 
and tavern meetings, as well us private societies, 
to endeavour to ascertain the meaning of some po- 
pular expressions, that are the most frequently 
sounded, and the least frequently examined, though 
they carry with them a sort of magic influence upon 
the imaginations of the liearers. Whether they 
produce the same sensations in the minds of those 
who use them, the conscience of these demagogues 
can alone determine. Amongst these sound words, 
“ the Rights of Man,” and “the natural indefeasi- 
ble rights,” seem to claim the pre-eminence, not 
only as they begin from the beginning, but os they 
appear to have the greatest weight with the prose- 
lytes to the new doctrines. 

MISCELLANY. 

Extracts from letters of an American Gentleman in £v* 
rope , to the Editor of the Philadelphia Gazette. 

O LASGtfW, AUGUST 26. 

Glasgbvy is a considerable town, bearing the iq>- 
pefirance of a great Stir of business, and a throng- 
ed population. It is rapidly advancing in manu- 
factories, and consequently, commercial impor- 
tance. The old town bears but a small proportion, 
compared with the buildings erected within the 
last 20 or 30 years. The modern houses are built 
in a style of superior elegance. There is one whole 
street, the houses of which consist of wrought 
stone, each about 50 feet front, with columns from 
the basement story, and pediments after the best 
Grecian and Italian models. 

The cotton manufactories have done wonders 
for this place. I was this morning admitted to ex- 
amine one of the largest of these establishments, 
the property ef a Mr. Patterson. The impelling 
force of their machinery is derived from a stream, 
which h capable of working thirty-two thousand 
mule-'spindles, and gives employment to 700 peo- 
ple. To behold this vast congregation of machi- 
nery all at one time in operation, is a sublime spec- 
tacle, calculated to excite the most exalted ideas 
of the po wers of human iayemiox u ~ 


EDINBURGH, 

In proceeding firm Hull, we were induced bya 
wish to see the celebrated Iron Biidge o\er tbe 
river H ier, to take Sunderland in our course. On 
its first opening to our view, the sight was at occc 
a matter cl astonishment and delight. Its immense 
aith, its hght constiucuon, and extraordinary 
height from the water, ga\e it the appearance of 
.i bridge hanging in the air. The arch is 23$ feet 
jii the clear, and the under side of the crown ICO 
feet fiem the water. Three iarge biigs, witliag 
their masts up, were lying under it at the lime. 

At Edinburgh we weie gratified by many objects 
of maguificence and curiosity. The change of 
scenery, w hich is different from every other city 
in the world, the immense height ol the houses, 
which are all of stone, and appear as you rise die 
hill to be built one upon the other with their geUe 
ends to the streets, would lead us to suppose that 
we were in another world. The 6treet where wt 
are, exhibits a range of houses three quarters oft 
mile in length, w ith uniform fronts of hewn £a&e 
in the most elegant style of workmanship, having 
rustic casements and areas, and palisadoe* in front. 

The pavements arc laid with flag-stones, abort 
twelve feet wide. It is as handsome a street at 
any London can produce. i 

The castle at this place is a very ancient fortress. 
Every part of it is in a high state of preservation, 
and kept in excellent order.*— The 42d Highland | 
regiment are now quartered here. This is the re- 
giment who did themselves so much honour in 
Egypt, by destroying Bonaparte's Invincible Le- 
gion, and capturing their colours. They sue in- 
deed a fine shewy set of soldiers. 

We next mauc an excursion thiuugh Holy food , 

house, formerly the place of the kingsof Scotland, J 
and of the unfortunate queen Mary. Here is a 
long gallery of paintings of the hundred and tea ! 
kings of Scotland, from the foundation of monar- 
chy to the last of the Stuarts. We were shevi j 
the drawing room and bed chamber, occupied bf 
queen Mary, with all the original furniture msk 
brought it from France. We were alsosdi 
room where queen Mary and her favourite Vans 
were at supper, when Darnly and his compaai«& 
broke in and stabbed Rizzio, in her prc*e&ct. 
There are stains remaining on the floor, said to be 
of Uizzio's blocd. — At present this gorgeous pa- 
lace is occupied by the Due d’Artois, brother u 
the late king of France. It is said the English 
court allows him 120001. a year. Fie is held im 
high estimation throughout Edinburgh, for hia con- 
ciliating and correct deportment. 

The ladies of Edinburgh have fine healthy com- 
plexions, but are not remarkable for elegance of 
person or the display of table in their dress. tbc, 
are extremely modest, domestic, easy in their man- 
ners, affable, intelligent — and an uncommon pro- 
portion of them possess highly cultivated minds, 
and are extensively acquainted with literature. 

LAW’ INTELLIGENCE. 

PUBLICANS DANCES. 

ARCHER V . WELLING RACK. 

This was a qui tam action brought by the plain- 
tiff, who is a common Informer, to recover 1 he 
penalty of 1001. from the defendant, who is a pub- 
lican, for having public dances in his house, witbout 
a licence from four magistrates, as the act of -Use 
25th of George II. requires. 

Mr. Park, on behalf of the plaintiff, said, he 
could not point out in more forcible language the 
evils arising from those tumultuous receptacles cf 
persons of all descriptions, than by reading ibe 
preamble of the act, upon which the present penatlxw 
was sued for. This preamble stated every Lit 4 
of imm'>r*!iiy and vice as likely to proceed from «!_■ 
temptation such houses held out to the lower ckasc* 
to run into expenses they could not afford, auri « y 
> irreg ularitie s that woul d lead them \o ruiu% 
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A great number of witnesses, summoned on the 
part of the plaintiff, proved that the defendant was 
proprietor of the public house, called the Coach 
and Horses, in Holbom, opposite the George and 
JBiue Boar; that there were dances there every 
Moaday and Friday, when any gentleman could 
obtain .admission with, a lady, on paying eighteen 
pence; the money was generally paid to one Clerk, 
who was door* keeper and fiddler. The defendant, 
who was the landlord, only interfered in selling 
liquor and refreshments. 

The witnesses, who were persons, that had fre- 
quented the house for the purpose of dancing, all 
agreed that every thing was conducted there with 
the greatest regularity ami decorum, and without 
any disturbances ; hut they differed mo it materially 
in this point; the male witnesses all insisted that 
most of the women, who frequented the house, were 
immodest , and that there was but little decency among 
them. The female witnesses, on the other hand, 
insisted that they were very modest and very de- 
cent. 

Mr. Garrow, on the part of the defendant, en- 
deavoured to shew that Clerk was a dancing master, 
and that this room was his school, but in this at- 
tempt he did not succeed. 

L^rd Ellenborough told the jury that the fact 
being clearly proved, that the defendant had. without 
such licence as required by law, established public 
dances in his bouse, he as judge, and they as jury- 
man were but instruments of the law, and bound 
by the law to declare that he had forfeited the pe- 
nalty, named in the act of puriiamenl, on which this 
aotion was brought.— Verdict for the plain&fF— - 
Damages looj. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

(*The lives of the ancients, as we find them in the Dauphin, 

. and Dutch editions of the classics, have not much to In- ! 
terett the “ elegant for mam n spectator/’ tne accomplish- 
ed gazer at beautiful models. The biography of the Ro- 
mans, when exhibited by the dull diligence of a Dutch- 
* itoan, presents little more, than a meagre assemblage of 

- aamn and datse. On an article, thus composed,, the 
Bloat eager attention will hardly dwell a moment-; and 
when, for relief, we repair to Biography, expressed in 
the phrase of the middle, or the modern Latinity, our 
taste reoffended, though cutioaity May be gratified. From 
alt erffensive stains the following life of Peasius, writ- 

- tea by the learned Drcmuomd is perfectly pure; and, 

_ what renders it still more valuable,, the subject of it was 

not Only studieua, and wis<^ but affectionate and good. 
Gifford truly says that his life maybe contemplated with 
tmabated ptea&Ute. The rittoe he recommends, he prac- 
ticed in the ftiilest extent ; ahd, at an age, when few have 
acquired a determinate character, left behind him an as 
taldished reputation for genius, learning, aud worth. 
Drummond laments that an early and untimely death, 
should have prevented this Poet from giving a more fin- 
ished appearance to his Wdrlis. His short day was so 
vrttly glorious, that it mult ever be lamented it was dos- 
ed so SOOO. 

JL hove all. the fate of fertiut must have been mourned by 
the friendly Cprnutus. It was h?s bosom, which had 
’first received and cherished the neglected plant — it was 
fers Hand, Which had long fostered it, with such fond and 
MsiduOut cultu re * *»it was his arm, which had already 
warded off a thousand dangers. Alas! the flower bad 
just put forth its leaves in full blossom to tbe morning 
man. when the day overcast, and this promised pride of 
the garden perished— by the relentless storm.] 

THE LIFE OF PERSIOS. 

Ai/lub Persius Flaccus, according to the frag- 
ment ascribed to Probus, was bom on the day be* 
fere tbe Nones of December, in the consulship of 
pjabius Persicus, and Lucius Vitcllius; and died in 
of Rubrias Marius, and Asinius Gallus, on the 
r «yhth of the Kalends of December. But as there 
pre re only twenty-eight years between these two 
ron^ulships, the author of the fragment is after- 
ds guilty of a glaring mistake, in stating that 
>^i-?*ius died at thirty years of age. 

. f->^rsius was horn at Volaterrac in Etruria. He 
r-zts oof the equestrian order, and was allied to some 
f t. he noblest families of Home. The author of 
„ fragment says, his father died when Persius 


was scarcely six years old. Bm the account given 
by our Poet himself, seems to ooiuradict this asser- 
tion. 

Sirpe oculos rncmini tangebam parvus olivo, 

Gramlia si nollem moriiuri verba Catonis 
Discere, ab msano multum laud mala magistro, 

Qurc paler adduccis sudaiis audit ec amicis. 

Jure etenim id summum, quid dexter sewio ferret, 

Scire erat in votis, damno&a canicula quantum 
Raderet, &c. 

What, could a child, not six years of age, have 
occasioned his father a sweating, because he could 
not repeat Cato’s dying speech ? And was this 
same infant, who was to have publicly recited the 
dying words of the Roman patriot, in the habit of 
playing at hazard, and of making calculations of 
chances ? 

Persius studied at Volaterrse, till he was twelve 
years of age. After that period, he was under the 
tuition of two masters at Rome, one of w hom was 
a grammarian, and the other a rhetorician. The 
author of the fragment says, Persius did not be- 
come the pupil ofCornutus, till he had reached his 
sixteenth year. But our Poet tells us, his acquain- 
tance with Cornu tus did not commence till after 
he had taken the virile gown : 

Cum primum pavido custos raihi purpura cesait— 

Now the age at which the practexta was laid aside, 
was seventeen years. 

Among the number of friends and companions 
of Persius, were the poets Lucan and Bassus. The 
latter is mentioned with respect by Quintilian. j 
The author of the fragment says, sero cognovit j 
( nempe Persius ) Senecam } sed non ut caper etur ejus J 
ingtnio. By this I can only understand, That Per- » 
sins could never relish the pompous eloquence, 
and declamatory style of Seneca. It is impossible 
that he should not have admired tbe talents, and 
respected the virtues of that philosopher, who was | 
also a Stoic. 

Persius was a person of the mildest manners, re- 
markable for the beauty of his form, and for the 
modesty of his appearance. His piety was exem- 
plary, in discharging the relative duties of his situ- 
ation. When he died he left a sum of money, to- | 
gether with his books, to Cornutus. The philoso- 
pher accepted the books, and delivered the money 
to the sisters of his pupil. 

It appears that Persius wrote seldom and slowly, 
fie forms one of the few examples of a young man, 
during the course of a short life, having acquired 
immortality for his name by his virtues, his talents, 
and his learning. His satires were much valued 
by his contemporaries. The poet Lucan particu- 
larly admired them. He is said to have died of a 
stomach complaint* 

LEVITY. 

[We extract the following, not merely because it is a hu- 
morous example of a power to puzzle, but because it has 
•a .close resemblance to the perplexed idiom of our Gene- 
vese calculator, and of our Attorney General of the United 
States.] 

THE ART OF BOTHERING. 

(from a londoh PA*ea ) 

Mr* Editor, 

As it too frequently happens that, by an over- 
zeal to give minute directions, we bewilder those 
who execute our commissions, I enclose you a cu- 
rious order, verbatim , as it was sent to a tradesman 
by a farmers’ wife, for a scarlet cardinal \ 

44 If you please to send me a scarlet cardinal , let 
it be full yard long, and let it be full, it is for a 
large woman, they tell me I may have a large one 
and a handsome one for eleven shillings, I should 
not be willing to give more than twelve, but if you 
have any as long, either duffel or cloth, if it is 
cheaper 1 should like to have it, for I am not to 
give more than twelve shillings, I beg you, sir, to 
be so good as not to fail me this cardinal on 
Wednesday* without fail, let it be full yard long, 


365 

I bog, or else it will not do, fail noton Wednesday, 
and by so doing you will oblige 

44 M. Winks. 

44 P. S. I hope you will charge your lowest price, 
and if you please not to send a duffel one, but 
cloth, full yard long and full, and please to send it 
to Mr. Field’s, the waterman, who comes to the 
Beehive at Queenhithe, pray don't send me a duffel 
one, but cloth. 1 have altered my mind, I should 
not like it duffel but cloth, let it be full yard long 
and let it be cloth, and not more than twelve shil- 
lings at most, one of the cheapest you have and 
full yard long, send two, both of a length, and both 
large ones, full yard long, both of a price, they be 
bolh for one woman, they must be exactly alike, 
for goodness and price, fail them not on Wednes- 
day, and full yard long.” 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

44 Here, if a poet 

Shin'd in description, he might show it. 

Tell how the moon beam trembling falls. 

And tips with silver all tbe walls, 

Venetian walls, Palladiau doors 
Grotesque tooFs, and stuccoed floors. 

Hut let it in a ward be said, 

The Moo'i was up , and Cate abed.** 

[Tbe following is from an opposition paper; but while we 
dislike the political sarcasms, we can applaud the inge- 
nuity of the describer of the 

44 Tipsy dance and Jollity.*' 

SU ASCRIPTION MASQUERADE AT >1 ARTIKDALE’s. 

A grand Masked Ball was given at Martindale's, 
in Bond-street, on Friday night, under the patron- 
age of the club. It was one of the series of fetes 
in honor of the peace, which have added so much 
1 o the brilliancy of the present month. In happi- 
ness and harmony, the entertainment corresponded 
with the cause 5 but, in point of cxpence, it was 
completely upon a war establishment. It cost 
about 40001 s nothing that could give brilliancy 
to the scene was neglected. In addition to the 
extensive accommodations of the house, a tempo- 
rary building was erected for the ball-room. It 
was nearly three hundred feet long by sixty feet m 
breadth, and fitted up in imitation of a green-house. 
Twenty-two waggon-loads of lilac and other shrubs 
were appropriated to this purpose ; and the walls 
were trellis-work, with roses and other flowers of 
the finest quality in great abundance. An ele- 
gant room was set apart for the Prince of Wales, 
hung with festoons, supported by flying Cupids, 
Sylphs, Angels, &c. Finely contrasted with the 
lightness and brilliancy of this apartment was ano- 
ther adjoining, fitted up as a cavern, the ceiling of 
which was of shell work, resembling a grotto. The 
company began to assemble between eleven and 
twelve o'clock, and consisted entirely of masks in 
character or fancy dresses, to the complete exclu- 
sion of dominos. The number of tickets being li- 
mited, and disposed of only with the approbation 
of a committee, chosen by the club, consisting of 
the Marquis Headfort, the Earl of Besborough, and 
I^ord Ossiilstone: the company were of the first 
rank and fashion. It is of course superfluous to 
observe, that the enjoyment of the night was con- 
ducted with all the delicacy and decorum of the 
most refined manners, enlivened with all the com- 
bined effect of wit, taste, sentiment, and fancy, 
exerted to the utmost stretch, and devoted to the 
pleasure of pleasing. The Prince of Wales look-* 
ed admirably in a highland dres 9 ; the Marquis of 
Lorn, Lord Villiers. and Captain Maitland, also, 
assumed the plaid with advantage, the last, par- 
ticularly, the splendor of whose dress bespoke 
him the head of a Highland clan. Lady Chariot- 
tee Campbell, looked divinely in tbe character of 
Mrs. Ford) in The Merry Wives of Windsor ; but, 
singularly enough, there was no Falstaff y on whom 
the fire of her eye might operate as a burning glass. 
Lord Nelson was in a Spanish Costume : this was 
not the first time he dressed the Spaniard well. 
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Lord Ossulstone, Mr. Skeffington, the hon. Berk- 
ley Paget, Lord and Lady Yarmouth, Mi> Lum- 
ley Saville, Mr. Cassamajor, the three Ladies Bon- 
net, Mr. Gosling, Mr. B. Simpson, Lady War- 
burton, Miss Croxton, and Lord Courtney, were 
also of the same nation. Among the isolated 
characters, Lord Valentia was a Grey Monk: the 
beautiful Mrs. Gardiner, a Quaker; Lady Hamil- 
ton, a Pilgrim ; Captain Carter, a Servant in Li- 
■ very ; Sir John Riddell, a Courtier ; Mr. Moore, a 
Tailor ; Mr. DennisOn, a Pilgrim; Karl ofBesbo- 
rough, a Monk; Miss Milner, as Miss DeCamp , 
in Of Age To-Morrow; Mrs. Thellusson, a fe- 
male beauty, in extreme fashion ; Mr. Paul Meth- 
uen, one of Dr . Ollapod's recruits, in excellent 
discipline; Colonel Ponsonby, a Jew; Mr. Lamb- 
ton, Cardinal Wolsey ; Mr. W. Bagot, an old En- 
glish Baron ; Mr. S. Turner, and Mr. Heneage, 
Conjurors ; Mr. Smith Owen, King John; Mr. 
Knight, Faulconbridge ; Mr. Lloyd, Hamlet; Mr. 
G. Cowper, a Rustic ; Miss Sober, in the charac- 
ter of Ntght, a very merry night, if we may 
judge from her dancing. Mr. T. Wynne, in an 
old dress coat, from the wardrobe of the late Lord 
Fauconberg ; Major Eustace, a good Jew ; Earl of 
JLandaff, a Pilgrim ; Sir William D’Arley, a Po - 
lander ; Mr. Roach, a Witch ; Mr. Thornhill, an 
Old Woman; Hon. J. M'Donald, Sylvester Dagger- 
wood; Lord Mountjoy, an Old Woman; Mr. R. 
Jenner, a Friar ; Col. Armstrong, Lord Foppington, 
one of the best characters in the room ; Mr. W. 
Lloyd, an Alderman ; Sir Sidney Smith, an Egyp- 
tian; Mrs. Sober, a Nun; Sir Edward Ryan, a 
Hussar; Sir J. Wrottesley, a Countryman j Mr. 
Wall, Mother Cole, with a Male Young Lady ; Ma- 
jor Locke, a Roman ; Mrs. Wood, a Gipsey ; Sir 
J. Coghill, a Turk ; the Miss Cramers, Sultanas • 
In the rank of those who astonished by their whim- 
sicality and eccentric humour was Mr. M. A. Tay- ! 
lor, in a dress composed entirely of Morning Posts , 
of course extremely entertaining and eagerly 
sought after by the fashionable world. The hon. 
Miss Moore, a Soldier's Wife , with a child in her 
arms, returning from the campaign, and Colonel 
Montague Matthew, a Wet Nurse , of Brobdignag, 
fresh from the straw, and wanted to take a child 
from the month. The Duchess of Devonshire, the < 
Marchioness of Salisbury, Lady Harriet Caven- 
. dish, Lady Milner, Madame Recamier, Madame 
. Barnard, the Countess of Harrington, Lady A. M. 
Stanhope, the Marchioness of Head fort, Lady M. 
Taylor, the Countess of Besborough, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, the Miss Courtneys, Miss Lewis, and 
Mrs. Orby Hunter, were all in splendid fancy 
dresses. Lady Caroline Wrottesly, was also 
2h a fancy dress of great taste and elegance. 
About four o’clock in the morning a masque of 
extraordinary attraction entered the room : it was 
a caracature upon the subject of the fete ; the sa- 
tire of which was forgotten in the ingenuity of the 
device. It was John Bull bending beneath an enor- 
mous basket upon his back ; yet delighted with his 
burden, consisting of the three favourite subjects 
of the day, Union , Peace , and Plenty , all personi- 
fied, the figures being kept in motion by a curious 
mechanical process, so as to be a perfect imitation 
oflife. They were thus ironically represented, 
Union , by his coat half green half blue , his nose 
and chin having completely joined issue, and the 
jbead surmounted by an enormous pair of horns ; 
Peace , a female Billingsgate , with a mob cap, a 
black eye, ready to return the compliment on any 
of the company, and a glass of gin ; and Plenty , 
the figure of Mr. Pitt , as the starved Apothecary 
In Romeo and Juliet , with the motto, “ My poverty 
*nd not my will consents.” 

It was allowed to be one of the best m&sks ever 
seen, and was imputed to many. We understand 
Mr. Walsh Porter, was the real representative. 
The Banditti who were to occupy the cavern ad- 
joining the Prince’s apartment, were to have per- 


formed an interlude for the amusement of their 
Royal neighbours ; but the curiosity of the com- 
pany defeated the plan, as they forced into the 
cavern, and took possession before his Royal High- 
ness arrived. Among the banditti were Lord 
Headfort, Lord Ossulstone, Lord Cravan, two Mr. 
Manners, Mr. W. Porter, Mr. Carlton, Mr. P. 
Andrews, Mr. Concannon, &c. The five supper 
rooms were lighted up by chandaliers. The supper 
consisted of every delicacy, green peas, See. Wines 
of the first quality in profusion, consisting of 
champaign, burgundy, claret, &c. The desert — 
cherries, strawberries, See. The Duke of York’s 
band played during the night at the foot of the 
stairs. The whole concluded about 7 o’clock, 
wit the exception of 6ne groupe that stayed un- 
til noon. 

READING ROOM. 

[Mr. Caritat, bookseller at New-York, has recently began 
an establishment intended »s a sort of Literary Lounge 
for the studious, and the inquisitive. His literary assem- 
bly seems well filled with excellent company, and we 
wish chat it may prove not only useful and pleasant to 
the public, but profitable to its projector. 

Literary Ass£MBLY....Mr. Caritat’s exertions 
to establish a room in which gentlemen who have a 
taste for literary subjects might associate, merit 
decided countenance and support. Though the 
inhabitants of New-York are much engrossed by 
commercial and professional avocations, yet there 
are some leisure moments which they might de- 
vote to other pursuits. The establishment of a 
literary coffee-room, in which strangers might 
meet those gentlemen with whose names and 
characters they are acquainted, is an object which, 
if effected, would be highly honorable to the city. 
For this purpose, it is not sufficient for gentlemen 
to give their subscriptions : their personal attention 
is also requisite. 

| The apartment appropriated to this use is pro- 
! vided with a judicious collection of the latest and 
most valuable publications; but it should also be 
| understood that, at particular hours, when the 
| hurry of business is over, the subscribers will fre- 
quent the room for the purpose rather of exchang- 
ing ideas by conversation, than of seeking enter- 
tainment or instruction in the perusal of books. 

Such places of literary resort are not uncommon 
in Europe; but in this country a stranger has few 
opportunities of seeing the inhabitants collected, 
except for the purposes of eating, or for the transac- 
tion of business. The attempt to introduce art ar- 
rangement of this kind has been made with spirit ; 
but is allowed to lan guish through the inattention 
of the gentlemen who have honored Mr. Caritat’s 
| subscription-list with their names. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

To counteract the views of the Jacobins, who 
strive annually to infect the minds of miscellaneous 
readers, with the poison of false politics, commu- 
nicated in a book, published by the noted R . Philips , 
and called the “ Spirit of the Public Journals,” an 
ingenious publication has lately appeared in Lon- 
don from the pupils of the Oldschool called “ The 
Spirit of Anti Jacobinism.” 

This is a duodecimo volume, consisting of essays 
in prose and verse, partly original, and partly col- 
lected from the daily, and other publications. 
These essays, some of which have very great me- 
rit, are for the most part of a political nature, and 
all have the recommendation of loyalty. The fol- 
lowing is the Editor’s Preface. 

Superadded to the desire of rescuing from ob- 
livion many pieces of merit, which appear in the 
fugitive publications of the day, the Editor of this 
volume has another object in view; — to provide an 
antidote for the poison, which ha?, for some time, 
been annually circulated under the title o [“ The 


Spirit of the Public Journals — a work apparently 
intended to corrupt the morals, and vitiate the taste 
of its readers. 

But the principal part of the Spirit of Anti Jaco- 
binism will ever consist of original compositions, 
which some of the first poets and prose writers of 
the present day have engaged to supply. The 
Editor feels it necessary to caution the Pub- 
lic against the hasty adoption of an erroneous idea, 
which, though founded exclusively on the title of 
the book, great pains have been taken to encourage; 
namely, that this is merely a political and party 
publication. It is no such tiling; political discus- 
sions will ever constitute a portion of its contents, 
but certainly not with a view to the support of any 
Party, It will contain Essays, Letters, Dissert a- 
tions, and Poems, on subjects religious, moral, sci- 
entific, and literary.— In short, as Jacobinism has 
demolition for its object, and depravity for its means; 
so is the object of Anti-Jocorinism preservation 
and its means/wr/Ty. Thus, while the votariesof 
the former seek, by poisoning every source ofinfoN 
mation and amusement, to deprave the taste, cor- 
rupt the morals, and to eradicate all religious prin- 
ciples from the mind, so destroying the cement 
which binds not merely man to man, but the crea- 
ture to the Creaior, for the attainment of its end; 
— the followers of the latter should labour to keep 
the channels of instruction pure and uncontaminat- 
ed, to preserve the taste from pollution, and the 
mind from corruption, by providing it with such 
wholesome food as may at once afford pleasure 
and supply nourishment, fortifying it in its own 
good dispositions and strengthening it against the 
attacks of its most malignant, most inveterate, and 
most dangerous enemy. 

Jacobinism, then, is not merely apolitical, but 
an anti-social monster, which, in pursuit of its prey, 
alternately employs fraud and force. It first se- 
duces by its arts, then subdues by its arms. For 
the accomplishment of its object it leaves no means 
unemployed which the deep malevolence of its na- 
tive sagacity can devise. It pervades eve Tfde- 
partment of literature and insinuates itself oto 
every branch of science. Corruption is its fetA, 
profligacy its recreation, and demolition the vo- 
tive of its actions, and the business of its life. — This 
“ foul fiend” flourished both in France and Ger- 
many, long before it received its present appella- 
tion. Its hideous features may be plainly disco- 
vered, and will be easily recognized, in the multi- 
farious works, profound and superficial, serious 
and comic, historical and scientific, in the poetry 
and prose, of the numerous philosophies who de- 
luged both countries with their publications, during 
the latter half of the last century. Its perseverance 
is only to be equalled by its deformity, and its ac- 
tivity only to be exceeded by its malice. And, at 
no period, Were its progress and its influence more 
to be dreaded, for reasons too obvious to require 
specification, than at the present. Consequently 
never were the efforts of Anti-Jacobinism nunr 
necessary to check that progress and to cooto 
act that influence. To this object and to thbtA 
will the vigilance and care of the Editor of the 
rit of Anri- Jacobinism be invariably directed; most 
anxious to preserve the religious and civil estab- 
lishments of his country ; with the character of 'bis 
countrymen for purity of taste, depth of knowledge, 
correctness of judgment, and integrity of mind?— > 
but most averse from the prostitution of t&kut to 
the mere purposes of party, or the support of po- 
litical disputations, which have not a superior ab- 
ject in view. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

The following is a desperate effort at a pern. 
“ Had Mr. Bullock set up for Ox ford, there is very 
little doubt but he would have met a friendly re- 
ceptions . . . [Morn- PosU 
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The Morning Post, of London, like gentle Dul- 
ness, sometimes loves a joke. “ Mrs. Gibbs, and 
Mrs. H. Johnstone, being both in the straw , nei- 
ther of them is of course to be found at the Hay - 
market. 


Mr. Pitt has been recommended to the Bath 
waters } but he says wine agrees best with his con- 
• stitution. [Ibid. 

Had General Vial been sent as Ambassador to 
this country, we could have fitted the French by 
sending them the Earl of Cork. [Ibid. 


The Baronet, who is the subject of the following 
sneer, had the misfortune, sometime since, to be 
prosecuted for crirn con, with Mrs. Dunnage. “ Sir 
Thomas Turton intends giving a grand ball to the 
ladies of Southwark, by way of securing his election, 
and he proposes opening it with the dance to the 
tune of u Petticoats loose 

Sir Thomas Turton was strongly urged to call 
himself Sir Thomas Turtle , and set up for the 
city. 

Bonaparte’s election necessarily makes much noise , 
as the citizens of the department of the Roer are 
decidedly in his favour. 

The post-oflice has been lately puzzled by a let- 
ter addressed to “ £/>, All you ready Clerk.'* It has 
been at length determined, after much decyphering 
analysis , to belong to Sir Alured Clarke. 

[Morn, post . 

The place in which George Rose took his unfor- 
tunate dip, has sincebeen called Rose Water. 

The Chronicle, no longer dares to repeat, with 
All its hardihood, that Mr. Pickering is a public 
defaulter. The tale of plunder so often told and 
so infamously persisted in, is now added to the 
long list of detected falsehoods. But who in- 
vented and propagated the slander? Who at- 
tempted to prolong its influence by the sanction of 
a report ? 

But, in the present extremity, something must 
t>e resorted to to fill up the chasm made by the 
ample and complete exposure of old lies. They 
lia.ve become unprofitable even to the cause of de- 
mocracy, strange as it may appear; and as the in- 
vention has become lame, the difference of opinion 
Between Mr. Pickering and the late President 
Adams, is brought forward with a view to create 
di strust in the qualifications of Mr. Pickering. 

Mr. Jefferson has told us, that “ every difference 
€>f opinion is not a difference of principle.” Will 
not this silence the Chronicle? Common sense can 
decide without the authority of names, that dif- 
ferences of opinion may, and do often exist be- 
1 ween men pursuing the same objects, without 
casting the shadow of reproach upon the integrity 
L>f~ neither party, and if there is one serious thinking 
in Essex who doubts whether Mr. Pickering 
3 a whit the less worthy of his zealous support 
tud confidence for such reasons, let him remember 
so sharp was the contention between Barnabus 
L nd Paul, that they parted, and then ask himself 
f he cun, on this account, distrust the virtue or 
of either. ' [Palladium. 


Old poetry often exhibits sterling sense; and 
cjuaintness of expression does not, in the following 
curious lines injure the truth of the sentiment. 

PARALLEL 

BETWEEN BOWLING AND PREFERMENT. 

Found m one of the Manuscripts in the British Museum . 

‘ * Preferment, like a game at bowles 
To feed our hope hath diverse play: 

Here quick it runs, there soft it rolls; 

The betters make and shew the way 
On upper ground, so great allies 
Do many cast on their desire; 

Some up are thrust, and force to rise, 

When those are stopt that would aspire. 

11 Some whose heat aud zeal exceed, 

Thrive well by rubbs that curb their haste. 

And some that languish in their speed 
Are cherished by some favoured blaste; 

Some rest in others* cutting out 

The same by whom themselves are made; 

Some fetch a compass far about, 

And secretly the mark invade. 

“ Some get by knocks, and so advance 
Their fortune by a boisterous aime; 

And some who have the sweetest chance, 

Their enemies hit, and win the game. 

The fairest casts are those that owe 
No thanks to fortune’s giddy sway; 

Such honest men good bowlers are, 

Whose own true biass cuts the way.” 

The following is slightly altered from a British 
publication. The Federalist will determine whether 
it be well or ill applied. 

Great Tom and B-rr, in dark divan, 

At Washington were met; 

Diamond cut Diamond was the word, 

Each spread his wily net . 

Each bow'd, and in most friendly guise 
Be citizen'll the other; 

And, giving the fraternal hug. 

Call’d him his loving brother. 

Each had his views, and strove to catch 
The other in his gin ; 

Bold T bom as wanted to get up. 

Sly Aaron to get in. 

In his “ minds* eye,” B-rr was to Tom 
4 * Ambition's towering ladder 

And Aaron meant, as a balloon. 

To use this mob -blown bladder . 

*Twas thus, deceiving and deceiv’d, 

They made a coalition, 

Each vowing, when he’d gain'd his ends 
1 he other’s sure perdition. 

A few days since a gentleman in Shropshire 
observed two sailors very busy in lifting an Ass 
over the wall of a pound, where it was confined. On 
asking the reason, the tars, with true humanity and in 
character, made the following i t ply : Why, lookee, 
masier, we saw this here animal aground without 
victuals, d’ye see, and so my messmate and 1 agreed 
to cut his cable and give him his liberty, because we 
have known, before now, what it is, to be at short 
allowance. [London Paper. 

The members of the gorporation of New-York, 
we understand, are divided in their opinions respect- 
ing the plans which have been laid before them for 
the erection of a new City-Hall. That of Dr. 
Smith has excited general attention, and is thus 
defined to us by the author. It is left for public 
inspection at Mr. D. Longworth’s, the Shakspeare 
Gallery, near the Theatre : 

u It is in the form of an ellipsis, having a collo- 
nade in the centre, in which are introduced the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders, with cor- 
respondent pilastres and wings, presenting a front 
of 300 feet, 63 feet in height, exclusive of the 
dome, commanding by an easy ascent a view of the 
city, the harbour, and the adjacent country ; and the 
ornaments are such as can be executed in America. 


The preparations making by the court of Spain, 
for the journey of the royal family, will cost, it is 
said, several millions. Upwards of four hundred 
carriages filled with the paraphernalia of the court 
were dispatched from Madrid the beginning of 
August. The feasts which are to take place at 
Barcelona, willrecal by their taste and magnificence, 
the sports and tournaments of the ancient kings of 
Castile and Leon. 


u The dome being 145 feet from the ground, and 
having a large and higher object than a cupola, 
would give an air of grandeur and opulence, serve as 
a landmark to pilots for the safety of commerce by 
day, and at night facilitate the safe approach to the 
city, by means of a large lanthom hung in the 
centre. 

Suppose that a Federalist of direct views, and 
an independent mind should reluctantly submit to 
expose himself, at this time, to the dubious chance 
of an election, might he not thus soliloquize. 

“ I have so far acquiesced in a nomination, as 
not publicly and positively to decline it. My 
motives to the obtaining of a seat in Congress are 
certainly not those of personal ease, comfort, or in* 
terest. Most, even of the most sanguine and adven- 
turous Federalists behold a choice in its true 
colours, and shrink from it, as from a burden • 
But I am prepared. If the Federal cause fail, I 
will submit with a good grace. 1 will thank the 
voters for me, for their good opinion, and the 
voters against me, for relieving me from a station 
for which I have no desire. If it succeed, I shall 
go to my post, as a slave to the gallies, with the 
resolution to act, as my conscience shall dictate, 
and the expectation of being treated eventually 
by my constituents as so many, in every republic, 
have been treated before me. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ A Votary of Hoyle,” who, without many errors 
in orthography, has copied some novel laws of a 
favourite game from the “ Sportsman’s Magazine,” 
might exclaim, could he remember the elegant 
couplets of the moral Bard, 

O the dear pleasures of the velvet plain ! 

The painted tablets, dealt and dealt again, 

but let him beware of 

Spots quadrangular, of diamond form. 

Ensanguin’d hearts, clubs , t)pical of strife, 

And spades, the emblems of untimely graves. 

The Editor is exhorted to “ write poetry,” by 
one of his correspondents. Alas! the rhyming 
powers are unpropitious. It is long since the Edi- 
tor tasted a drop of Helicon. 

Nec fonte labra proiui Caballino, 

Kec in bicipti somniasse Parnasso 
Memini, ut repente sic Poeta prodirem. 

The remarks of a correspondent upon the alarm- 
ing increase of emigration to the United States de- 
serve the most serious consideration. If u acquit- 
ted felons” continue to be poured upon us : if this 
land is to be considered as the Botany Bay of En- 
gland, we shall soon have occasion for the makers 
of manacles • 

The forge in fetters only is employed, 

Our iron mines exhausted and destroy’d 

lu shackles; for these villians scarce allow 

Goads for the teams, and plough shares for the plough. 

We shall be greatly obliged, if gentlemen will 
favour us, occasionally, with files of the London 
papers. T he Editor at his literary bank, will re- 
pay the obligation with usury. 

Our correspondents are requested to address 
their favours as usual. The pestilence which rag- 
eth at noon day, has grievously checked, but 
has not ent irely arrested our business. Kindness is 
never more useful, than in the season of calamity. 

Will Weathercock verifies his title. He is one 
of those, who go out into the market place , for an 
opinion ; and, instead of consulting Truth and 
Conscience, consults the u rascal rabble.” 

How goes the mob? for that’s a mighty thing, 

When the King's trump , the mob are for the King. 

Our subscribers at Savannah will notify us early 
if they wisfc to take the next volume of the Pc^l 
Folio. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 
ALLITERATION. 

The driest truths in fiction’s garb when drest, 
Steal on the ear and win the willing breast; 

With fresh delight we read the thrice told tale* 

Or hear the muse at wayworn follies rail. 

Such are the charms in poetry we find, 

To soothe the sorrows of the wounded mind ; 

At her sweet voice, the tear forgets to flow, 

The Miser's bosom almost learns to glow, 

The tortur'd wretph half ceases to complein, 

And smiles, whilst vengeance shews the rack in 
vain. 

Yet, whilst we own the power of Verse divine, 

And for the Poet's brow the wreath entwine, 

We see with sorrow half her empire lost, 

Her ends perverted and her meaning crost 
By bold intruders, who in every age, 

Assume her mark and venture on the stage; 

Then false conceits their glittering tinsel shew, 
And ranting rage contends with weeping woe. 
Alliteration proudly rears her head, 

And o'er the laboured page her art is spread ; . 

R’s P's and Q’s in every corner rise 

And strike with ravishment our gazing eyes, 

Yet, whilst we praise a science so profound, 

We grieve that sense is sacrific'd to sound. 

Are rural scenes the subject of the song, 

The glittering stream rau^t glide the glades along; 
The hopiely hamlet rear its humble head, 

And swallows swiftly sweep to gain the shed.: 

(No lark must dare to mount the clear blue sky. 
Because Alliteration is not nigh ; 

But chattering chaffinches may cheer the day, 

Or roving red breasts run from spray to spray. 

Or bulls may bellow, or a stag may stalk, 

But for liis life must not presume to walk, 

For then to jingle there were no pretence, 

And sound would quite be sacrific'd to sense; 

In short, if they agree, 'Us well — ifnot, 

Keep sound in view and lot sense be forgot. 

But if Alliteration's power is seen 
To deck the meadows with a gayer green, 

And adds new charms to cheer the darksome grove, 
How much the more when winds unlicens'd rove ; 
When gloomy tempests wraps in clouds the sky, 
And screaming sea fowls tell the storm is nigh, 
Then with* delight she shews her utmost power, 
And leaves the bubbling brook and beauteous bower, 
The shattering waves thenshake the shelving shore, 
And rending rocks re-echo to the roar. 

The foaming froth bedecks the billows' brow, 

And mourning mariners make many a vow, 
Whilst livid lightnings shoot with glittering glare, 
And ten fold horrors haunt the angry air. 

Thus sings Alliteration— and her theme 
To some, the height of poetry may seem ; 

Yet may we hope this, taste at length will fail, 

And common sense take up the pleasing talc ; 
Then shall Alliteration have less power, 

Yet not be banish'd quite the muse's bower, 

Since still her art may have the power to please, 
If well employ'd, and introduc'd with ease. 

R. S. 

SELECTED POETRY. 

ODE. 

TJB ANSLATFD FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFEZ. 

BY JOHN NOTT, KSq. 

The cup of the. tulip with wine is replctq. 

Come, my boy, lei thy office begin; 


How many more scruples and doubts must we meet? 
To be longer severe were a sin*. 

Break instantly forth from thispride and this scorn! 

For what more can old time wish to know ? 

It saw, mighty Cxsar, thy proud tresses shorn, 
And thy diadem, Cyrus, laid lowf. 

Be wise ; for the sweet bird of morning is found 
Gaily drunkeu with love and desire !| 

Be watchful ; for lo ! that deep sleep spreads around, 
Which shall last till the world must expire! 

How graceful thou movest, thy shape how divine! 

O thou plant of the spring’s early bloom !fi 
May beauty's fresh blossoms uninjur'd be thine, 
May’st thou 'scape the rude winter's cold tomb! 

'Tis wrong in the bright beams of fortune to play, 
| On her favour too* much to rely:** 

'! Alas! and alas! that the wisest will say, 

1 44 I am safe, and r mischiefs defy 1” 

! With Eden> blest nymphstt we to-morrow shall be, 
| Deeply drinking of Kuther’sJI pure stream: 
i To day mortal wine, and the hand maid we’ll see 
■ Whose fair lustre outshines the moon's beam. 

The gale of the morn bid* the morn of our youth 
Yet once more richly glow on the mind:. 

, Boy, bring ua that balm which our senses, will sooth) 
Bring that balm which lo. sorrow ia kind* 

lO, cease with delight to survey the proud rose, 

| Whose soft leaves must too soon feel decay ; 

I* For ah ! the dark wind, wbich so churlishly blows’ 
At our feet all its honours shall lay ! 


* In this ode, much, praised by Sir William Jones, as 
well for its superior beauty, as for the purity of its dialect, 
the Poet 6eems to address the hypocritical bigot—* 1 Be not 
ostentatiously religious; for, in spite of all your severity, 
and abstinence from wine, death will at last subdue you, 

. as he has subdued tlie.most exalted characters history can 
boast.” 

f The Cyrus, or Ki Kosru, mentioned in this stanza, 
who in Persian is simply called Ki — the Monarch , was the 
third king of ihe Katanian family: he was esteemed among 
the Asiatics ns the very pattern of military glory. 

f ** Follow’' — says Hafez — “ the example of the nightin- 
gale, who, in the fair season, loves its darling rose even to 
intoxication/’ — Similar to this is the following distich, 
from a table which must be familiar to every Persian learner. 
“ The nightingale, if he see the rose, becomes intoxicated » 
He lets go from his hands the reins of prudence.” 

PERSIAN SUAMMAU. 

|| In my opinion, there is a singular elegance and propri- 
I ety in this pariphrasis for his youthful cupbearer, who not 
only has a resemblance to the blossom of spring, from his 
tender charms, hut also from his motion which is full of 
grace, like a dower gently waving in the air. 

** The mutability of Fortune, is one of those subjects, 
which come* home to the bosom of every man —Hafez 
speaks of it so often, and. so pointedly, that 1 am led to 
draw some comparison betweeu him and the plaintive, the 
tender Petrarch — Alike they experienced the short lived 
joys of prosperity, and the bitterness of distress : they were 
both learned, both polite : they were both born With elegant 
desires, both were perhaps favourites with the fair: and 
they were alike protected by great men, whom they at once 
courted and despised. 

ft The uovris, or black eyed tytnpbs, (for such is the 
meaning of the word Mauri in Arabic) of mere than mor- 
tal beauty, who are imagined to inhabit the promised Para- 
dise, and with enjoyment of whose charms the faithful Mus- 
sulmans ace to be rewarded. 

Kucher, or Cauther is a name given to the 109th chap- 
ter of the Koran, which, we read, was sent from heaven to 
[ Mahomet, to make him. amends for the reproaches of his 
' enemies. But it is commonly understood, by good Mussul- 
mans, to be a river of the eighth heaven, the shores ol 
which are pure gold, and its sand more fragrant than musk 
— its waters are white as milk, of that pure quality that 
whoever drinks of them is never to thirst more. The mys- 
tic interpreters of the prophet's law, make this river ibe 
symbol of the divine communication with the deity, which, 
rhey say, render us indiiferent to those sublunary researches, 
that ba^e their origin imiguoiancc. 


The goblet then fill from the flask's puTple slot*, 
Unto Hatkm of generous fame 1* 

But ne'er let us open the black volumes more* 
That enrolls the mean niggard 'a poor uajna. 

The wine which adorns-the syringaf with red, 
Does its nature so sweetly impart ; 

That quick from the cheek, w lie re its glow was £pt 
bred, 

The warm current flows on to the heart. 

The garden's brisk songsters now pour their full 
throats: 

Hark ! methinks 'tis the dulcimer's strain ! 
'Tis the lute, 'tis the harp that now »we)£ their cte$r 
notes, 

'Tis the pipe that enlivens the plain— 

Mid these sweets bring thy couch; for ready ai 
slaves, 

In the customs of service well tried, 

Behold, where the cypress its head* humbly wises, 
And the reed has its vest duly tied. 

From Rem, | and from Rei, the high feme of thy 
song 

Far as China, and Egypt is flown : 

To Hafez such wond’rou* enchantments befeogt 
He is honour'd wherever he's known. 

e*3t 

EPIGRAM. 

Fox at przterea nihil. 

A venal Senator, to revenge soroo slight 
Thrown on him by a spouting wight, 

Cry'd, 44 Prithee don't presumptuously re joko, 

I grant you eloquence , you are 'tis true 
A voice and nothing"— u Thank you, Sir,— and 
His foe replies, 44 are nothin* and a voice, 

EPITAPH ON A WIDOWER. 

Beneath this stone lies Peter Foster, 

Who married a wife — and luckily lost her'. 


• Hatkm, surnamed Taj*. was an Arabian prince, re- 
corded by the poet Sadi, for his learning, his valour, and hit 
generosity. His character was held in such h igb esteem, 
that, whew the Arabians wished to praise any one for bis 
virtues, they always called him HaiemTai. He li\tk 
before the M«hommedati era , but his son Adi became a 
Mussulman in the seventh year of the Hegira. Among se- 
veral other instances of his liberality, it is related that he 
more than once killed forty camels, to feast h«a nei g hbours 
and the poor wandering Arabs. An ambassador of rank 
was once sent to him by the Greek Lmperor, to purchase a 
very valuable horse which he had, Haicm, who knew of his 
arrival but not his business, and having nothing to enter, 
tain his guest with, from the extreme scarcity which tba 
prevailed, had actually killed that very horse, precious m 
he was, to supply bis table with food. 

f The Argo-iMtn is supposed by some commentators,* 
mean the Persian Syringa, or tree of Judas, on whichdF 
traitor hung himself: the tree, in consequence, is 
have wept blood; with which its blossoms are still d * dk 
\ Htt fame flic t from the utmost extremities if iVue,* 

kinghmt the most learned, and the matt polish** X&m ui 

the Anatolia of the Romaus, which produced some-cf tlu 
brightest luminaries ot which antiquity can boast. Rxi— 
a city famous for having given birth to some very discs*- 
guished characters. It was situated on the northern par* of 
Persian Irak— or ancient Pur this. 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED THOM THE OEEMAN OF BELOW. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

PART THE THIRD. 

CHAPTER X. 

t^and speculations — Banking — Foreign trade ; may all 
be carried on by foreigners . 

After an emigrant has recovered from his pro- 
jects of farming, he will certainly turn his eyes 
towards commerce, and soon find, that as, accord- 
ing to the common proverb we must howl, when 
among wolves, so when among Americans, we must 
speculate. If he has any taste at all, it will be im- 
possible that shop keeping should suit it ; and he 
will remark that the detail traders unless they im- 
port their own goods, only labour for the wholesale 
dealers. He will find three great paths of busi- 
ness open to him, which he may deliberate upon, 
and choose among them. First* land speculations; 
secondly, usury or money banking; and thirdly, 
import and export trade. The time for land spe- 
culations is past, inasmuch as a,t the end of the 
year 1796, all lands had leached their highest pos- 
sible prices, and must fall again. 1 have no occa- 
. sion hers to observe that this price always bears a 
proportion to that of wheat, and of other produc- 
tions. At the breaking out of the French war, 
'when produce rose very rapidly in price, and when 
America by her neutrality obtained the carrying 
trade of West Indian produce, all which immedi- 
ately drew floods of money from Europe to the 
United States, was the true point of time for land 
speculations. From that time until late in the year 
1 796, the price of lands lias been constantly rising. 
"The greatest American land usurers have notwith 
'Standing, found themselves very much mistaken 
so their reckoning; for they expected the po- 
litical convulsions of Europe, would produce emi- 
grations of whole nations to America* This howe- 
ver has not happened; and the American specula- 
tors with their many millions of acres of purchas- 
ed lands, are left in the lurch. They have no mo- 
ney left, and their land is without value. 

The American speculators have besides, their 
wnysteries, and have formed among themselves a 
Junto, so that a mere layman, not initiated into the 
arnysteries of this junto, could make very little pro- 
gress* The art of cheating with lands must be 
learnt. An emigrant therefore cannot be well 
practiced in it, until he has resided there a certain 
iength of time. Besides which, a certain innate 
juldress is required to excel in k. He will there- 
to re in most cases do better, not to meddle with it 
sail ; especially at this time, when the favourable 
period is past, and wilt probably not return again. 
Tlic discount business, or usury, offers itself to 
emigrant as the second mode of improving his 
3 n anecs. Specie is so scarce that at the end of the 
l 796. five pel* cent, by the month were given 
At* He may entrust his cash to the money 


brokers, or discount with it himself. It is a rule 
never to discount any other than small notes or 
bills, because in a given number, there are always 
some, that are never paid ; but the profits upon the 
others are so large, that they make such a loss un- 
important. Care must be taken likewise, to dis- 
count none but indorsed notes. In this trade, 
which can be of little general utility, money may 
be collected ; but not great treasures, nor even any 
considerable sums. 

What the French call u commerce sur la place” 
that is purchases and sales made on the spot itself, 
may be very profitable to a person of a speculating 
genius. Thus for instance at the beginning of 
winter, muslins, or summer stuffs may be purchas- 
ed at public auctions very cheap, and sold again in 
the spring, with a profit of twenty-five per cent, 
and the like in other cases. 

The import and export trade, by which a man is 
in some measure useful to twq countries at once, 
that is, to the country where the goods are manu- 
factured, which as I should expect from all German 
emigrants would be Germany, and also to Ameri- 
ca, provided the objects imported should be useful 
articles, is then after all, what may be advised as 
most expedient for an emigrant of some property. 
He must however have studied the market before 
he undertakes it, and the market in America, 
changes every year. 

On account of this instability of the market, it is 
adviseable for an emigrant, when he goes to Ame- 
rica, rather to take money with him, and no goods, 
unless he have a very good correspondent there; 
and the best coin he can take will be good guineas 
of full weight. He would indeed thus lose the ex- 
penses of his sea voyage, which are not inconsider- 
able, and also those of the first six months resi- 
dence in one of the sea ports of the United States. 
But he who insists upon losing nothing often loses 
all. He would at least thus obtain the advantage 
of making himself sufficiently acquainted with 
the nature of the market. He might then send to 
Germany for goods, and fetch them riot from the 
German sea ports, but directly from the manufac- 
tures. If however he chooses at first to carry goods 
with him from Germany, he will do well to apply 
for them to a known commercial house ; but not 
to obscure traders of the third or fourth class, with 
whom there is much more danger of being cheated, 
and who have seldom good correspondents in 
America. 

The bills of lading must be directed to himBelf 
and not to any merchant in America, who if they 
were, might dispose of the goods. Upon his ar- 
rival in America, he will do very well not to give 
his goods in commission, but to hire an house 
where he can store them. He may then advertise 
them in the newspapers, and not be over hasty to 
sell them, for the first essay of commercial fraud, 
which he will have to withstand, will be the state- 
ment of false prices, and attempts to debase the 
value of his goods. This is one branch of the lit- 
tle shop keeping policy. He may deposit at the 
custom house a sufficient quantity of his goods to 
serve as security for the payment of the impost up- 
on all that he has imported. For a merchant al- 
ready known has credit at the custom house for six 


months; but a stranger, as may be supposed, has 
not. 

If he deposits money at the bank, he receives no 
receipt for it, but it is noted in the books of the 
bank, and he may command it, whenever he 
pleases. 

In all these commercial occupations, it is neces- 
sary to reside in the sea ports, even to speculate in 
lands. In North- America, the sea ports are the 
centre of all w r ealth and all power. In these sea 
ports you five among mere shop keepers, except- 
ing perhaps the adventurers from Europe, who 
give a little more variety to the insipid uniformity 
of the scene. 

In a series of years, thus spent, wealth may in- 
deed be acquired ; but is it really worth one’s while 
to vegetate away a great part of one's life, for such 
an object ? 

Whoever wishes to visit the United States, mere- 
ly as a traveller, should be warned, that he must so 
order his purse as to reckon upon a weekly ex- 
pense of at least twelve dollars, without taking into 
the accompt his expenses of travelling, or of re- 
moval from one place to another, and without in- 
cluding any disbursements for cloathing. 

CAAPTER XI. 

The Sea voyage. — Enormous expense of it . — The 
Steerage . — Nautical remarks . 

It is not indifferent for an emigrant to read 
something concerning the voyage to America, see- 
ing that this passage is not one of the most unim- 
portant scenes of the whole drama. W r e shall first 
say something ofits expense* Among the Ame- 
ricans, nothing is cheap, and their ship captains 
require large payment. On my first voyage, the 
price for a cabin passenger was twenty guineas, 
without reckoning coffee, sugar, strong liquors, 
wine, poultry, &c. On my second voyage It had 
risen to thirty guineas, for which however the cap- 
tain, was obliged to provide those articles. Con- 
sider the cost of such a voyage for a whole family. 
In the steerage, a passenger pays ten or twelve 
guineas for his passage, and has the common sail- 
or’s fare. This steerage, is a part of the ship, between 
the captain's cabin, and the hold, where the sailors 
are sheltered. The passengers in the steerage are 
not however secure against the detestable compa- 
ny of these sea monsters; and therefore a decent 
family, especially if consisting in any part of fe- 
males, must be reduced to the extremest indigence 
to acquiesce in this unbecoming, and excessively 
disagreeable way of crossing the Atlantic. The 
passengers in the steerage, are besides, exposed to 
the thefts of the sailors, the most thievish race of 
beings under the sun, as also to the coarse vulgari- 
ties of the captain, and the steerman, and lastly, 
they travel in company with that sort of rabble, 
and those vagabonds, who go to sell themselves in 
America. 

I have not indeed been round the world with 
captain Cook; but as I have crossed four times the 
Atlantic, without reckoning several smaller voy- 
ages in Europe, 1 must know tolerably well what 
the ordinary occurrences of a sea voyage are. I 
do indeed regret that I cannot here entertain my 
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readers with a couple of ship wrecks at my ex- 
pense. I can tell them to be sure of three very 
severe storms and of four water spouts ; and I once 
ran a ground upon the coast of Holland. We got 
afloat again however, before the ship had gone to 
pieces: it was not even damaged. The Ameri- 
cans are good practical navigators, but their ship 
captains have in general no mathematical or astro- 
nomical knowledge. They know not how to take 
the longitude by celestial observations. They go 
merely by what the English call, tc dead reckoning.’* 
They heave the log every two hours, to find out 
how many English miles the ship sails in an hour, 
and that is all. They do not consider that the ship 
may vary twenty times the rapidity of its progress, 
in the course of two hours, and thus alter the length 
of the log-line. This would nevertheless be easy 
lor them, inasmuch as the nautical books contain 
rules for the rectification of the log. But all 
this is not sufficient. In the English ships of war, j 
they throw the log every half hour, and an o.fficer 
is constantly observing the variations in the sailing 
of the ship. But in the trading vessels, at least in 
those of America, they throw it very carelessly j 
every two hours. 

In the voyages between America and Europe, ! 
the sailing is always from east to west, or from j 
west to east: and the longitude may thus be ascer- * 
tained sufficiently without observations of the 
moon, or of the satellites of Jupiter ; but for East- ] 
India voyages it will not answer. Most of the Ame- 
rican captains who go to the East-Indies, know 
therefore how to make those observations, which 
the others do not. On my last voyage the captain 
believed himself to be thirteen degrees distant 
from the British channel, but not being quite sure 
of his reckoning, threw the lead, and found sound- 1 
ingsat sixty fathoms ; that is, we were already at j 
the mouth of the channel. And this captain was ! 
otherwise a skilful and active mariner. The dan- 
ger in this case is, of running aground in the night, 
under the mistaken opinion of being yet distant 
from land. 

Another very unpleasant circumstance is the 
bad steering. On board of merchant vessels, the 
sailors, however ignorant, take their place at the 
helm by turns. Now a ship is like a cannon, which 
if pointed but a single line to the right or left, bears 
wide from the mark. By bad steering, and by 
vibrating to and fro, from one point of the compass 
to another, the voyage is very much lengthened. 
Ships going from one quarter of the world, ought 
to sail upon the largest circle, and vary from it as 
little as possible. 

In consequence of such bad steering, I was upon 
my last voyage twice witness to a very dangerous 
circumstance ; that of the ship’s falling behind the 
’wind. In such cases the masts are very easily 
carried away, or the ship itself, pressed down at the 
Stern until she sinks. 

It is astonishing to think, how in sea voyages, 
one’s life is every moment exposed; and gener- 
ally by the fault of the mariners. Another dan- 
ger, arises from sudden squalls, which very soon 
overset a shrp under full sail. The Americans are 
very bold, and’ generally carry as much sail as pos- 
sible. I have seen the ship on board of which I 
was, during such squalls, lay entirely upon her 
side; but she righted again, upon the captain’s 
taking the helm, and bringing the vessel round be- 
fore the wind. 

The American sea captains are often very 
young, and many of them are pretty gentlemen. 
I performed two of my voyages to America with a 
Scotchman, who was directly the opposite of a pret- 
ty gentleman ; but a good seaman. No man ex- 
ceeded him, in braving the elements. During a 
tremendous storm, when he saw that no human 
power could avail any thing against it, and that 
the ship must be abandoned entirely to her destiny, 
he tamed in and snored it away. 


Most persons who never saw the sea. can have 
no conception of the uncomfortable circumstances 
of a sea voyage. Among which, sea sickness is 
the first. The cause of this singular distemper is 
not yet sufficiently known. 1 believe it is occasion- 
ed solely by the motion of the ship, which throws 
the blood into an homogeneous vibration. This 
unflatural motion hinders the digestion ; and hence 
the stomach casts up again all that it receives. 
This vibrating motion of the blood likewise ob- 
structs generally all the faculties of the body, and 
hence the incredible aversion against all motion. 
It is easy to judge, and experience teaches that 
this violent agitation of the blood clears away ma- 
ny obstructions from the body ; especially as the 
disease often occasions two opposite kinds of se- 
cretion at once. The best treatment of this dis- 
temper, as far as my experience teaches, is to lay 
in an horizontal position as long as it lasts, and take 
nothing at all against it. It is folly to counteract 
the beneficent purposes of nature, and the conse- j 
quences of this disease are beneficial. Walking 
about, and eating, which the sea captains always re- 
commend, give no relief, and are a real torment. 

That the motion of the ship occasions the sick- 
ness is clear, from the circumstance that you are 
twice subject to it; first in the North Sea, and 
then in the Ocean, where the motion of the water 
is altogether different. The ship is indeed to those 
on board, a second body. You feel every one of its 
motions. Hence the sea captains who speak En- 
glish, personify their ships, and ascribe to them the 
feminine gender, though otherwise in the English 
language, all inanimate things, are neutral. “ She 
is a beautiful creature,” say the sea captains, when 
they look with delighted eyes towards a well built 
vessel. 

The bad smells on board ship, do not produce 
sea sickness ; but they are very disagreeable. The 
seamen perfectly disregard them. Under the bed 
places of the passengers, they stow away cheese, 
meat, which frequently is slinking meat, &c. This, 
for delicate persons, is not one of the smallest in- 
convenicncies at sea. 

The table, is in perfect unison with all this. 
Among the Americans, at least those who sail from 
Hamburg for America, it is really very monoton- 
ous, and to say the least, far from being nicely se- 
lected. Always salt or smoked meat; once in a 
while a half famished fowl dead of disease ; scarce- 
ly any vegetables except potatoes, &c. and all this, 
prepared by the worst sailor in the ship, whom 
they always employ as cook. It is well known to 
have been long a common proverb among the En- 
glish sailors, that “ the Lord provides food, but 
the devil cooks it.” The favourite beverage is 
| brandy and water, with which in Germany hogs 
are fed, and which they call grog. Yoii havo in- 
deed besides, a little porter, and very bad wine, and 
for all this, must pay thirty guineas ! Add to this, 
the unremitted noise which you hear every night 
over your head, so that a person upon his first 
voyage, must think the ship all the time, in the 
greatest danger; further, incessant curses and 
blasphemies in an inharmonious language; and 
finally the cruelties which one must witness, prac- 
ticed by the captain and the steerman against the 
sailors, and against the wretched German fugitives 
who are going to be sold in America. Ail these 
tilings make the ship an abode, uncommonly re- 
sembling the ideas which we have of hell. The 
' American sailors are flogged much more severely, 
than ever the soldiers were formerly in armies 
where the most rigorous discipline prevailed. The 
law, to be sure prohibits it, but of the law, no no- 
tice is taken. The sailors arc indeed in general 
such a depraved class of men, that they can be 
kept under the rein only by the fear of punishment. 
I have also seen a captain nearly starve to death 
his sailors and the German slaves which he was 
carrying to America. He gave them only a bis- 


cuit and an half a man, by the day, so that they 
crept about the ship like corpses. 

Other travellers have remarked before me, that 
during sea sickness, and in general at the begia- 
ning of a sea voyage, home sickness, is common. 
The traveller repents his determination to expose 
himself to so many dangers and inconveniences. 

He becomes excessively dejected, and long* for 
the flesh pots of Egypt again. 

A voyage to America is among the most tedious 
of all voyages. The winds are almost always 
westerly, and of course adverse to ships sailing 
thither. It takes not much more time to go to the 
Cape of Good Hope, though much more distant. 
But hence on the other hand, the toyage from 
America to Europe, is the more quickly perform- 
ed. The usual passages to America, take from 
sixty to ninety days ; those to come back from 
thirty to sixty. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Vincit amor patri * • 

The object of an emigrant, as such, is to better 
his condition. Oppressions of every kind induce 
the poorest and meanest of all the inhabitants of 
Germany, to exchange that country which is un- 
just towards them, for North America or even for 
Russia or Hungary. These are not to blame ; hot 
there is another class of persons in good circum- 
stances, who arc no less ungrateful to their mother 
country, than the arbitrary and selfish govern- 
ments of some oppressed German states, are to 
the unhappy tillers of the ground ; who despising 
Germany, remove to foreign lands, where, seeing 
themselves disappointed in their expectation o£ 
finding things better than at home, they repent 
their rashness, to which nothing but shame at the 
failure of their undertaking, or the loss of their 
property, can chain them down. 

To these I address myself in this chapter; not 
to the artist insufficiently rewarded in his on 
country, (such as Gluck, Gretry, Handel, Hard^ 
Angelica Kaufmann, the painter Hackert, M&jiae 
Mara, See. &c.) who delights England, Itdf « 
France by his talents ; nor to the man of lettas 
contemned by ungerman Gothic governments, 
who by his discoveries in the abstract sciences 
adds new refulgence to the light, spread over the 
most cultivated nations of Europe.* Nor do 1 
speak, to the speculating merchant or the observ- 
ing traveller ; but those Germans, whose heads m 
heated by romantic ideas of foreign excellence, and 
who inspired by Anglomania, Gallomania, or Anic- 
ricomania, despise and desert their country, *HaIl 
be now the objects of my animadversions. 

This partiality for what is foreign, itself arises 
from a great irritability of imagination, which 
paints in too lively colours the distant objects, and 
which is a characteristic feature of the Gera* 
nation so ridiculously cried down by the French 
as a phlegmatic people. It is consequently m 
amiable failing, which foreigners at least out dbfr 
titude ought to judge with tenderness, and M 
even has its foundation in a mental pc i feca> 
For this imagination, moderated and corrected Vj 
experience gives rise no longer to errors of conduct, 
but to master pieces of genius. 

The love of geography, a science, in wfricli by 
the confession of all nations, the German peofie 
excel all others, may likewise be a primary motive 
for the emigrating passion of polished Geimaas. 
But the German must look back upon his native 
land with true complacency when he perceives 
how well it can stand a comparison with othen. 
The climate of Germany is less cold than the coac- 


• Such &8 Her6diel, Euler, &c and Wmckelmann, wW**~*» 
labours, though not devoted to the abstract sciences, t 

Italy to discern and to appreciate the master pieces ms* 
cient arc 
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tries in the same latitude, to the east, and less 
damp, than those under the same parallel to the 
tvest. How highly favoured in respect to climate 
must Germany be ; since it produces further to the 
northward than any other country, wines, which 
the English, the Hollanders and other foreigners 
prefer to the finest % ines of France. 

But Germany is, in winter covered with snow 
and ice. I answer, this is the case, only in hard 
Winters, which extend over the greatest part of Eu- 
rope: does not the northern part of Italy itself of- 
ten smart under the rigour of the cold? did not 
frost extend further south than Rome, in the years 
1740, and 1789 ? and do not the inhabitants of those 
countries in such cases suffer from it, by so much 
the more, as being unprepared for it, they possess 
fewer means of defence against it. I wish not by any 
means to depreciate the natural charms of the three 
southern peninsulas of Europe; Spain, Italy and 
Greece ; but the preference which the French and 
English give to their countries over. Germany, can 
be founded only in egotism, and in the geographi- 
t 1 ignorance of those nations. For the winter, 
rhich drives you from Germany, you will find 
again in those countries; hut you will not find in 
an equal degree the fertility of the soil, or an equal 
proportion of good land to the bad, of which there 
is probably more there than in Germany ; not- 
withstanding the Lunenburg heaths, the sands of 
Brandenburg, and other barren districts. 

For, according to the opinion of the English ge- 
ographer Guthrie, Germany would surpass every 
other European country in fertility, if the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, were not, as he thinks in an infe- 
rior degree of perfection. He draws this conclu- 
sion from the proportionably low prices, and the 
abundance of provisions; a circumstance which 
must excite admiration ; considering that Germa- 
ny, is always the scene of action for enormous ar- 
mies, in every European war, and that in peace it 
maintains more soldiers than any other country in 
Our quarter of the world. Germany, says the same 
geographer, produces as many excellent fruits as 
Italy. Here then is the judgment of an English- 
man, concerning a country, which many of its own 
inhabitants ungratefully despise; and it deserves 
the more attention, as proceeding from a nation, 
accustomed to undervalue every thing, in compa- 
rison with their island. 

For healthiness of climate, and for variety of 
productions, in the three natural kingdoms, Ger- 
many is certainly inferior to no region of the earth. 
’Yet, what avail all the natural advantages, to the 
bappinessof man, if he must forego the sweets of 
love, of friendship and of society with polished and 
s-ympalhising individuals? if he cannot enjoy the 
Sowers, which an universally disseminated cultiva- 
tion of the mind strew in the path of life? It is a 
c haracteristic feature of the sensuality of our times, 
to allow more importance to mere physical advan- 
tages, than to the intellectual enjoyments of the 
mind and heart. Internal dtlight is disregarded; 
external gratifications exclusively occupy us; and 
Hence that overweening loveof riches, which is the 
ruling passion of the present generation. 

Hut how should a German expect to enjoy, out 
of his country, those pleasures, which arise from 
agreeable connections with his fellow creatures, in 
^- 1 -eater perfection than within it? For every man 
in homogeneous chiefly with his countrymen, and 
similarity, not so much of principles as of inclina- 
tion is the connecting link of minds. Hence, I am 
inclined to believe *hat sympathetic love, such for 
instance, as Rousseau has drawn in his Julia, can 
pl ace only between persons of the same nation, 
eral powerfully operating causes concur to oc- 
- ij. s. i on heterogeneity between nations ; and among 
he the language is probably the greatest, inas- 
as the whole system of ideas is closely con 
ed with it i and tins organizes, not only the 
but as uo operation remains without effect; 


even the physical constitution m analogy with it- 
self. Hence the influence of great writers upon 
the moral and physical improvement of a nation. 
Who can calculate the effects, which Addison, and 
others have disseminated by works of general 
utility ? 

Whence comes the uneasiness and melancholy 
which the traveller for the first time in foreign 
countries feels, but from the sentiment of hetero- 
geneity towards every thing around him? Who 
has not upon his arrival in foreign cities remarked 
in himself a certain obscurity of conception, which 
does not clear up until a longer residence has made 
him homogeneous with the inhabitants. 

A German may therefore expect with more pro- 
bability to find in his own country a wife, and a 
friend suitable to himself, than in any foreign land. 
Moore, the Englishman, says in his travels, that 
the German fair, have a more placid look, than 
English, Italian or French women: here is another 
judgment of an impartial foreigner (for who is 
there, partial in favour of Germany ?) which is the 
more flattering, as it appears to have been extorted 
by the charms of the objects themselves. 

As there is less luxury prevailing among the 
German women, than among the lair sex of trad- 
ing nations, this is another motive for a German to 
choose from his own nation a partaker of the suf- 
ferings and joys of his life. And, if a German is 
more likely to find domestic happiness in his own, 
than in a foreign country, Germany is likewise 
rich in romantic regions, where he can enjoy it, 
heightened by the pleasures of a country life. The 
beauteous banks of the Elbe, of the Saale, of the 
Weser, of the Mayn, and ofthp Rhine, exhibit to 
the wandering eye, the image of exuberant fertility, 
and their landscapes ins] ire the poet and the pain- 
ter, with the master pieces of art. Here, surround- 
ed by a pure and temperate air, you behold emer- 
ald meadows, obscure forests, golden wheat fields, 
smiling vineyards, rocks, and magnificent streams 
intermixed with enchanting variety, while distant 
cities glitter in the glowing splendour of a noon- 
tide sun. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

The Result • 

My conclusion, with respect to the several classes 
of emigrants who go to America to spend their 
days, is this. The lower, and poorer these emi- 
grants were in Europe, the more they will find their 
lot improved in America ; but 1 speak not of mere 
poverty ; for meanness of education must be com- 
bined with this indigence. Whoever has been 
bred to the coarsest daily labour, which is the ba- 
sis of subsistence to every society ; whoever has 
grown up, under the oppression and contempt in 
which this lowest gradation of society is unjustly 
indeed held, may emigrate to America, where the 
want of competition, gives an higher value to these 
labourers than in Europe, and where this dass of 
men, can by labour raise themselves from a state 
of absolute nullity to a certain degree of indepen- 
dence, and of existence as citizens. A man pos- 
sessed of mental endowments will probably sooner 
succeed in Europe than in America, where such 
abilities are in no estsem. A merchant may make 
great profits there, but still greater losses, if he has 
not studied the peculiarities of that trade. He will 
be swallowed up in the convulsions of those com- 
mercial earthquakes which America periodically 
suffers, if a too ardent thirst for gain prevents him 
from withdrawing in time, from the trade. But 
least of all is America the country for a firmer of 
education and property, who wisnes to realize their 
projects of agric ulture. Every thing is adverse io 
this ; the dearness of labour; the scarcity of work- 
men ; their bad qu-Jity ; the dearness of cattle ant! 
di fanning utensiri; tha*. ot cloathing, &c. and 
above all, the bad neigantmrhood. 

{ lo be continued, J 


POLITICS. 

ESSAY II. 

LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. 

There being no such thing as rights in a state 
of nature, the next object of our inquiry is to know 
what are the rights which we acquire by entering 
into society. 

Nobody would be presumed to give up his natu- 
ral liberty of doing what he pleases, if it were not 
in exchange for an happier existence. Whilst he 
is in a state of perfect independence , it so happens that 
he is dependent upon every thing that surrounds 
him. He is at war with the elements — with the 
beasts of the forest— but, above all, with his own 
species.* If he seeks shelter in a cave, which he 
is to dispute with its savage proprietor, he is lia- 
ble to be torn out of it by the first man who finds 
him in it, and who is stronger than he. His food 
he acquires with difficulties and hardships incredi- 
ble, and eats in fear and trembling, lest it should be 
taken from him. Nothing is his own. His life is 
in perpetual danger, whilst his precarious existence 
depends upon the fraud or violence of every thing 
that approaches him ; and his mental faculties, that 
should aid his individual and corporeal weakness, 
are uncultivated, and neglected for want of com- 
munication with his felloW-creatures. 

If man, therefore, could have existed during tht 
shortest period under such misery, he would soon 
have renounced a liberty so fatal to his happiness, 
the motnent experience had taught him the benefit 
of union with others, though in the rudest elements 
of civil society. The enemy that one man was not 
equal to subdue, three might easily overcome ; but 
then an agreement must take place amongst them, 
that the spoil should be fairly divided, or the two, 
who defrauded the third, would, in future, have ns 
confidence in each other, and the common benefit 
could not be renewed upon another occasion. The 
laws of equity are so beneficial, and so obvious, that 
in sotne degree they force themselves upon us, 
whether we will or no; and there is no savage in- 
sensible to them, however interest may tempt him 
to violate the sense of justice in particular instances. 

Establish once the principle, and there is dedu- 
ced from it a string of corollaries which extend 
themselves wider and wider, till they form the 
most perfect institutions of human government. 

The great object, then, of civil society, is to pro- 
cure to us security in our persons and property. 

It is proved then, that there can be no rights in 
a state of nature previous to the institution of socie- 
ty, and it may, with equal certainty, be demonstrat- 
ed, that no liberty , properly speaking, could exist 
in such a state ; for what is slavery, but the de- 
pending upon the will and passions of those more 
powerful than ourselves; and enjoying neither pro- 
perty nor security, but by the precarious tenure of 
arbitrary power ? This must be the case where the 
law of the strongest is the only law, and is equally 
the case, whether in a state of despotic tyranny, or 
of natural , unconnected independence. 

In the institution of society there is really no sa- 
crifice made of natural liberty ; for previous to the 
formation of society, a state of liberty cannot exist. 
Civil liberty is acquired into society, together with 
civil rights, by a convention which gives the pro- 
tection of the whole community to every individu- 
al who is received into it. 

What, then, is the object of civil society ? — the 
acquisition of liberty— and what is liberty, but the 
protection of the individual against arbitrary power? 
that is, the ‘secure enjoyment of every thing he 
possesses under the laws established by his society. 

Liberty , therefore, and rights , are acquired, and 
not innate; they spring out of the conventions of 

* Ferguson on Civil Society (a book on such hypothesis is 
tntulij false) s*>s, t!>at in a state of raiure “ the sight of a 
fellow-creature is the signal for slaughter, or for flight.” 

Em to*. 
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civil society, and must, consequently, be forever 
subject to the modifications of particular govern- 
ments. All that can be said is, that the purposes 
of sivil society are best answered in those govern- 
ments where the public happiness is the best secu- | 
red, whatever be their form or constitutions, which, 
according to circumstances, must eternally vary : — 

“ For modes of government let fools contest, 

The best administer’d is surely best.” 

The most free of all governments would be that 
•f a despotic authority in the hands of an Angel 
sent from Heaven to controul us, provided it wero 
also administered by Angels. 

It is, therefore, not essential to liberty that free- 
men must necessarily be governed by the elected 
representatives of the majesty of the people ; by 
what forms it is actually administered ; in whose 
hands the springs of it are trusted ; or what are 
the elements that compose it. A Monarchy may 
be free, whilst a Republic may be a tyranny. A 
government, which has framed itself by experience, 
though reconcileable to no theory, may be more 
free than the wisest system of democratic max- 
ims, written in letters of brass, as a Constitution . 
The true test of liberty is in the practical enjoy- 
ment of protection. Where the same laws extend 
to all the subjects of different denominations ; 
where there is no dispensing power; where the 
poorest claims obtain redress against the strongest; 
where his person and property are secure from everv 
insult within the limits assigned to him by the 
known laws of his country ; — that nation is free. 
Under whatever form of government property is 
insecure, law uncertain and arbitrary, and the per- 
son liable to insult without proof of guilt, that coun- 
try is in a state of slavery. — But if there be a spot 
upon the face of the globe, where, under the pre- 
tence of public convenience — nay, even of the pub- 
lic safety, whole classes of the community may he 
proscribed, their property confiscated, their per- 
sons pointed out as objects of popular fury ; where, 
under the very eye of the Legislature, arbitrary 
imprisonment to an unlimited extent, rapine and 
massacre, prevail as a system of government — 
where terror dictates those laws which refined cru- 
elty enforces— where the good citizen trembles in 
secret, whilst the murderer displays in public, day 
after day, the bloody trophies of his euilt — if there 
he any where such a country (to the disgrace of hu- 
man nature) it is not enough tosav they know not 
liberty — that they are in abject slavery to the vilest 
tyrants— we should say they were a people divest- 
ed of every principle of reason, as well as virtue, 
and as devoid of the sentiments of honour, as of the 
feelings of humanity. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

THOMAS PAINF’s EPISTLES, TO THE PEOPLE OP 
THE UNITED STATES. 

A hoary drunkard, with each vice imbued. 

Malignant, without wit, and without passion, lewd. 

Country <?az. U. S. Nan. 30th, 1802. 

THE EXAMINER, No. I. 

The question is often asked ; why do the feder- 
al printers and Editors, so frequently notice the 
return of Thomas Paine to this country, and why 
Is he made the subject of so many paragraphs and 
essays in our public journals ? The answer is easy. 
Thomas Paine returned to the United States, 44 af. 
ter an absence of almost fifteen years/* in conse- 
quence of an invitation, sent by a public envoy , from 
Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States. 
In this view alone, should the arrival of this man, in 
th is country be deemed important. As to any let- 
ters, he may write, from Lovell’s hotel or any other 
hotel, they can be of no consequence to the people 
of America. Tne government newspapers, are, 
however, striving hard to bring his letters into no- 
th.* ; thev even undertake to vindicate his character ; 
and it would be a pity to divert them, from so 


pleasing a task. Thomas Paine, his character and 
his writings are prolific themes for jacobinic eulogy. 
He is, notwithstanding his hatred of titles, the prince 
of jacobins, and therefore entitled to the homage 
of the whole sect . 

There was a time when the people of America 
were infatuated >vith the low buffoonery of Thomas 
Paine. By the people, I would l>e understood to 
mean, the mob . This was at the breaking out of 
what is called, the American revolution. When 
the French revolution commenced, Paine, then in 
England, wrote two low comedies , which he called, 
first and second parts of the 44 rights of man." In 
his first epistle from Lovell’s hotel, he tells the peo- 
ple, that the pamphlet 41 rights of man," was occa- 
sioned by a furious attack from the pensioned-pen 
of Edmund Burke, which brought him once more 
on the public theatre of politics. 44 It had the great- 
est run , of any work in the English language," not 
excepting, he should have said, Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, or Robinson Crusoe itself. These come- 
dies took mightily with the pit and gallery, but the 
company in the boxes, hissed so incessantly, that 
the pieces were never acted, more than one season, 
and being once fairly off the stage, can never be 
revived with any chance of credit or profit, to the 
author or manager. These plays were also acted 
in America, by Jefferson’s* company. But as 
Paine, the author has not informed the people, what 
run they had here; I think fit to do it for him. 

It will be well remembered by numbers of peo- 
ple, in the United States, that the first copy of the 
first part of the 44 rights of man," was sent by the 
author to Jefferson, the manager, and that he gave 
this copy to Samuel H. Smith, the present Editor 
of the government newspaper called National In- 
telligencer, published at Washington. The mana- 
ger, when he furnished the copy, wrote a sort of 
billet doux , to the printer, in which he congratulates 
him upon the early receipt of this new piece, from 
Europe; and informs him of his having obtained 
special permission from the author, to have it acted 
here; he goes on in a strain of lively anticipa- 
tion, as to its success ; expresses his hopes that cer- 
tain political heresies, which had lately sprung up 
among us, would be speediiy banished the coun- 
try, and that our citizens would flock in crowds to 
the theatre to see the first representation of the 
piece, on American boards; or to use hi 3 own 
words ; that 44 our citizens would rally once more 
round the standard of Common Sensed'— Such were 
the auspices, under which the comedy 44 Rights of 
Man," was ushered upon the American stage. 

It is true, that the fondest hopes of the author, 
and the most sanguine anticipations of the mana- 
ger, wer v, for a season, completely realized.. The 
piece had a surprising run . It was acted, rehears- 
ed and acted again, by the strolling company under 
manager Jefferson, all over the country, during 
the spring and summer of 1791. The applause it 
received, was not here, as in Europe, confined to 
pit and gallery, for many of the company’s friends, 
who were able to pay for box tickets , used to applaud 
as loudly as any in the sky-loft. This however 
did not last long, for a critic no sooner appeared, in 
the Boston Centinel, under the signature of Publi- 
cola, and in a masterly review of the whole piece, 
exposed its shallowness, its absurdity, its fallacy 
and the corruption of its moral, than the tide of 
sussess began to turn against it. Some faint his- 
ses were first heard from the boxes, which howe- 
ver were stifled by the vociferation and clamour, 
which still parted from the pit and gallery; but 
after a few more representations, the boxes ceased 
to applaud, altogether; the pit became languid, but 
the gallery, for the most part, adhered to their fa- 
vourite farce. Ex uno, di tee umnes. Tins has been 
the fate of all Paine’s comedies, from Common 

• Not Jefferson of the New-Tork tnratre ; but Thora.v; 
Jefferson, who then had a company of strolling actors, un- 
der his management. 


Sense down to his familiar epistles from Lovell’ 
hotel. They take exceedingly with the ga || * 
wherever they are acted — that is, with the vul^r 
but men of education universally despise and hiss 
them. 

But why did manager Jefferson, invite author 
Paine to come back to America? What use can he 
make of him here, any more, than when he was 
abroad? These inquiries are often made, and as I 
am not in the secrets of the green-room , I am unable 
to give a satisfactory answer. I indulge my own 
conjecture, however, on this head, and after some 
reflection it has occurred to me, that since the de- 
fection of J. T. Callender, the company’s play, 
wright, and manager’s scribe, Paine is wanted to 
supply his place. This conjecture is strengthened 
by the fact, that Paine had been scarcely ten days 
in the United States before he began to write big 
familiar epistles to the people. Whoever has read 
these epistles, must have instantly recognized the 
spirit of the Old dramatist Thomas Paine. It is 
what the French call unique ; or as we should uy 
in English, unmixed and unadulterated. It is, ViAe 
all the rest of his effusions, extremely palatable to 
the vulgar. Some people however have been heard 
to say, that the author’s prologue is so full of, I by 
itself I, that the public have little or no chance of 
participating in the entertainment. 

The winter campaign is already announced in 
the Aurora of the 4th instant, as on the eve of be- 
ing opened; but the 44 recreations” are expected 
to be very few, 44 excepting the performances of the 
great actors on the Capitol- hilld * 44 On this theatre 
however, though there may be some spouting ; it U 
not expected that the acting w ill be so much in the 
true comic and tragi -comic style as in former sea- 
sons ; so many of the low comedy characters and 
mock heroes have forfeited their engagements , by 
mistaking the taste of the audience ; that nothing is 
expected but a little sentimental comedy, and per- 
haps now and then, a tragedy speech." &c.fcc. 
These low comedy characters and mock-heroes, who 
have forfeited their engagements. must‘*alIude,one 
would think, to J. T. Callender, and Matthew Ly- 
on, or perhaps, the noted John J'/ood, 

At the bottom of the play-bill in the Aurora, we 
find some interesting memoirs of author Paine, but 
as he is already sufficiently notorious, it would be 
superfluous to transcribe them. In a future paper, 
you may expect some further animadversions up- 
on the familiar epistles. 

Meantime I am, 
Your friend, 

THE EXAMINES. 

Oliver Oldschool , Esq* 

CRITICISM. 

REVIEW OF LYCEE, &*. 

[The ensuing article, from one of the English Joomallt 
will inform and please the lovers of classical and polite 
literature. Mr. La Harpe’s interesting work, which tel 
been perused with the greatest avidity ih Europe, wehiw 
the satisfaction to announce, se proposed for publictf* 
in America.] 

Lycee ; ou, Cours de Literature , Ancienne et Modem 
Par J. F. La Harpe. 12 Tom. 8vo. A Pniii 
chez, H. Agasse, Imprimeur Li bra ire, Rue.dcs 
Poitevins, An 7 de la Republique. i. c. The 
Lyceums or, a course of Literature, Ancient and 
Modern • 1 800. 

This is a book which, we should think, could 
not fail to attract very considerably the attention 
of our countrymen. It is interesting on several 
accounts. The subjects, of which it treats, are 
those which d&w the curiosity, and amuse the 
leisure of, by far the greatest- number of readers. 
And it is impossible for any one not to feel curious 
m the highest possible degree concerning every 
thing of such a kind, produced in the circumstances 
in which we knew this work was composed. 

It is the substance of a course of lectures deli- 
vered since the revolution in that institution in 
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Paris, known by the name of the Lyceum, which 
was first established in 1788; was interrupted for 
some years during the honors of that strange pe- 
riod, and was restored in 1794. The object of 
these lectures is, a critical and philosophical review 
of all the branches of literature which are addressed 
to the imagination and taste. This, according to 
our author, includes every kind of literary produc- 
tion, excepting %nly physical philosophy* and the 
abstract sciences. Few things, certainly, can be 
more interesting to us at the present moment, than 
to know what sort of instruction is given, and what 
species of man is permitted to give instruction on 
such subjects as those, to people of every sex and 
age in Paris, to all of whom the Lyceum is open. 

The best method of giving our readers, within 
the narrow limits to which we iqust confine our- 
selves, any tolerably correct idea of the nature and 
merits of this work, which has not yet appeared 
in our language, seems to be to trace, as rapidly 
as possible, the plan of the author, enumerate the 
topics which he discusses, and mark, as we go along, 
our opinion of the merit or defect both of the plan 
and of the several parts of the execution. 

The view which this author has taken of his sub- 
ject is altogether a new one. And there is no 
work of the same kind either in ancient or modern 
language. We have books which investigate the 
nature of the different species of composition — 
poetry, history, oratory; and deliver the rules for 
composing in each, with many excellent criticisms 
on the different productions of each kind, which 
have appeared. The plan of Laharpe is different. 
He supposes the general rules of criticism, and ' 
the nature of the different species of composition, 
to be already known. And his purpose is to take 
the general principles and rules of judgment which 
have been established by philosophy and taste, and 
apply these to all the works of literature which are 
the object of taste from the time of Homer to our 
own. His book, therefore, is, to use his own lan- 
guage, 44 Une Ilistoive Raisonnlc de tous les Arts 
de l’Esprit et de l’ Imagination.” He ought, how- 
ever, to have added something which restricted 
this expression to works of literature. For he does 
not treat of painting, or music, though these cer- 
tainly are 44 arts de l’esprit et de rimagination.” 

This view is a mode of treating this extensive 
and important subject calculated to afford at once 
the greatest instruction and amusement ; and 
when we add, that the plan has been executed by a 
irery enlightened man, who joins solidity of judg- 
ment, and delicacy of taste, to a most accurate 
knowledge of the rules of art, and a mind in many 
xespects truly philosophical ; we certainly pro- 
anise not a little both of profit and pleasure to such ; 
of our readers as shall peruse this work. 

It is evident from what we have stated already, 
that the book is not intended for the young student. 
It is not an elementary work; but supposes the 
general rules of composition and criticism alfeady 
known. To the student of polite literature, how- 
ever, who has got beyond this elementary part, 
mnd whose judgment is mature enough to begin to 
exert itself, perhaps no book has yet been publish- | 
ed more fit to serve as a guide, better calculated to i 
exercise the judgment, to increase both the quick- 
ness and profundity of the discernment, and inure 
Co habits both of just and refined decision. We 
mpeak thus highly on the strength of the old 
ttm axim, that example teacheth much better than 
j»eecept. From this we conclude, that a book which 
^scamines, with the greatest minuteness of detail, 
*vety considerable work of taste from the earliest 
times to the present, and whose criticisms are ! 
generally not only very just, but very delicate and 
j^i-ofound, cannot fail to be highly instructive— for 
it nothing else but a great collection of examples 
correct judgments in matters of taste. 

"The author divides what we would call his cri- 
tical history of polite literature into three parts. 


The first contains the ancient literature of Greece 
and Rome. The second, the literature of the age 
of Louis XIV. 'And the third, the literature of the 
eighteenth century. There is a preliminary dis- 
course prefixed to vol. iv. which fills up the period 
between the literature of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and that of the age of Louis XIV. The 
method which he follows in treating each of these 
periods is, first, to examine the poetry of that pe- 
riod; second, the eloquence properly so called; and, 
third, the history, philosophy, and miscellaneous 
literature. 

To the whole is prefixed an introductory dis- 
course, in which he delivers some general obser- 
vations on the art of composition, proves that it 
really is an art, the subject of precept, as much as 
any other art, that philosophy, instead of hurting 
the productions of taste, is that without the aid of 
which they cannot be brought to their perfection. 
Here too, he thinks proper to settle the meaning 
of the words genius and taste ; the vagueness of 
which often occasions disputes ; and gives a curi- 
ous account of the variations of meaning these two 
words have undergone in the French language ; 
being first terms of particular import, and at last 
abstract general terms. He then treats of ancient I 
literature, in the following manner. Before he ] 
enters upon the subject of poetry he gives three 
chapters, one containing an abstract of the politics ! 
of Aristotle, accompanied with observations of the 
author’s own, which shew him accurately to have 
studied and understood the critical writings of that 
great father of the critical art. In the second of 
these three chapters is, a not less sensible analysis 
of the treatise of Longinus, on the sublime. And 
in the third, a comparison of the French language 
with the Greek and Roman, in which we perfectly 
agree with his opinion of the great superiority of 
the ancient languages, but think he might have 
easily, by a few more^well selected examples, ren- 
dered that opinion a good deal more clear and in- 
contestible. In examining the poetry of the 
ancients, he takes the epic first. To his criticism 
of the ancient epic poems he prefixes some ob- 
servations which are rather more of the nature of 
general and elementary writing, than for the most 
part he indulges in. He then gives a detailed and 
minute account of each of the epic poems by name, 
the Iljad, the -Odyssey, the Fneid, and Lucan’s 
Pharsalia. He successfully defends the Iliad 
against the charges of Lamotte, and justifies his 
own admiration of the poem by a great variety of 
ingenious and solid observations. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said concerning the character of 
Achilles, several of his remarks on that subject 
deserve here to find a place. 

44 The character of Achilles is the finest produc- 
tion of epic poetry. *Tis the effect of admirable 
address in the poet to have given that young hero 
the certainty that he was to perish before the walls 
of Troy. In vain is it for him to spread death all 
around him ; he may find it at every step ; and 
though he cannot meet a conquror, he is sure of 
marching to death. His youth, his beauty, a god- 
dess for his mother, all these advantages, which 
he sacrificed to glory, when he voluntarily accept- 
ed a premature and inevitable end, all serve to 
diffuse around him that lustre and that interest 
which belong to extraordinary men.— What a noble 
and sublime idea, to make of the repose of a war- 
rior the action of an epic poem ! That single con- 
ception would be sufficient to characterise a man 
of genius. Every event in the Iliad is disposed to 
aggrandise the hero; and every thing which is 
great about him elevates him still more.— Into 
what profound grief is he thrown by the loss of his 
friend, the companion of his infancy ! Vengeance 
made him quit arms ; vengeance alone can make 
him resume ’ them. It is not Greece which he 
wishes to serve, it is Patroclus whom he wishes to 
revenge. He still weeps over Patroclus, while 


dragging in the dust the dead body of his murderer ; 
anci with the tears of friendship mixes the tears of 
rage. Lut he weeps also when restoring to the 
aged Priam the body of his unfortunate son; he 
melts into pity over that ill-fated old man, and still 
menaces even while he pities. From that mixture 
accordingly, of sensibility and fury, of ferocity and 
tenderness, from that ascendancy which we love to 
behold in one man over others, and those weak- 
nesses which we love to find in every thing which 
is great, a character is formed the most poetical 
which has ever been imagined.” 

We think this author rather too unfavourable to 
the Odyssey, which, though not equal in fire to 
the Iliad, possesses much poetical beauty, and 
is richly fraught with instruction concerning hu- 
man life. He points out the beauties and faults 
of the Eneid with great judgment and taste ; 
and his observations on this poem appear to us 
a very fine piece of criticism. He seems like- 
wise to have appreciated Lucan very justly. An 
appendix follows concerning Hesiod, Ovid, Lu- 
cretius, and Manilius; concerning whom his 
judgment is not less correct than in most other 
cases. 

The drama, which appears to be his favorite 
subject, is the topic to which he next proceeds. 
And what he has given us here certainly forms the 
fullest and most perfect criticism upon the ancient 
drama with which we have yet been presented. 
Not only does he fully detail the circumstances 
which rendered the object of dramatic represen- 
tation considerably different among the ancients 
from what it is among us, but he enters with the 
most minute particularity into the merits of each 
of their dramatic poets, specifies their peculiar ex- 
cellencies and defects, and comparts them with 
one another, and with the moderns; singles out 
such of the productions of each author, one after 
the other, details its fable, follows minutely the 
conduct of the piece, examines the characters, the 
incidents, the tenure of the fable, the language, the 
sentiments, in short, every thing which is the tub- 
ject of criticism in a play; and illustrates the 
whole by apt quotations from the piece, very well 
translated by himself. Such is the manner in which 
he examines the works of Eschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. His review of the ancient comedy is a 
good deal more cursory. He prosecutes the sub- 
ject of ancient poetry by separate chapters on their 
lyric poet! y, their pastoral poetry, and fable ; their 
satirical poetry, and their elegiac and erotic poetry, 
as he calls it, what we would, perhaps, rather call by 
a plain name, love poetry. Each of these chapters 
contain a full and excellent criticism on every con- 
siderable production of each kind, whether among 
the Greeks or Romans. 

On the second part of his subject — the eloquence 
of the ancients, he is equally minute and equally 
instructive. A very full abstract is given of the 
institutions of Quintilian, and the rhetorical writ- 
ings of Cicero, accompanied with many just and 
enlightened observations. He shortly notices the 
orators who preceded Demosthenes. Fie describes 
the character of that great man’s eloquence ; 
examines the nature of oratorical invention, and 
oratorical reasoning, as exemplified in the ha- 
rangues of Demosthenes; and he illustrates the 
principles here laid down, by an application to one 
of the Philippics and the two celebrated orations 
of Eschynes and Demosthenes, for the crown; all 
of which he analyzes minutely, and gives large 
quotations in a very elegant translation of his own. 
In the same manner he proceeds with the Romans. 
A short account is given of the orators who pre- 
ceded Cicero. A comparison is instituted of the 
eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero, and some 
very ingenious observations made on the conformity 
of the eloquence of each, to the people to whom it 
was addressed. He then analyzes minutely, and 
criticises with great judgment and taste, all the 
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leading orations of Cicero: those against Veres; 
those against Catiline ; that for Murena, for Milo, 
for Archias, for Marcellus, and several more. He 
includes under this head, too, his criticism on the 
two Plinies; and gives large quotations in his own 
language from each of the pieces which he analyzes. 

( To b ? continued . ) 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

(It begins, at length, to be fashionable among the better 
sort of booksellers in America, instead of publishing the 
nonseme and impiety of Tom Paine, Volney, &c. to 
select books of an approved stamp, and of sterling value. 

It is pleasant also to discern the dawning of a Ci.assicai. 
taste. Hence we give publicity to the ensuing proposals, 
and ardently wish both the bookseller and the public 
may be benefited by an extensive sale of l .a tfarpe’s 
book, one of the most learned and solid pet f wruanccs 
which has appeared within a century.] 

PROPOSALS 

By R. Sergeant, 8t Co. No. 129, Water-street, New-York. 

> For publishing by subscription, 

A CRITICAL REVIEW OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 

Translated from the Lyceum of La Harpe. 

CONDITIONS. 

I. The work shall be printed on fine paper, with 
a handsome type. 

II. It shall be comprised in three 8vo. volumes, 
each containing about 500 pages, and shall be de- 
livered to subscribers at the price of two dollars a 
volume, in boards. The price to non-subscribers 
will be considerably advanced. 

III. The printing of the first volume shall com- 
tnence, as soon as five hundred subscribers shall 
be procured. 

It is the remark of a profound critic and elegant 
Writer, that the attention paid to the authors of ! 
Antiquity, may be regarded as the criterion of 
learning and politeness. Though we may refuse 
Co admit this remark in all its latitude, it is yet 
Certain that some acquaintance with classical 
learning is essential to the accomplishment of 
both the scholar and the gentleman. It is here 
finnecessary to dilate on the excellence of the 
ancient authors; none but those ignorant of their 
works have ever questioned it, and as the vanity < 
of such is generally equal to their stupidity, it 
were useless to inform them that the most eminent 
«nen amongst the moderns have been the warmest 
admirers of the ancients. The almost universal 
neglect of classical literature in this country, has 
long been deeply deplored by all the real friends 
of learning. To inquire into the cause of this 
jieglect would here be impertinent. Some have 
thought it a necessary consequence of our system 
of government, whilst others attribute it, with more 
.probability, to the prevailing manners, to the in- 
difference of parents, and the incapacity of instruc- 
ts. 

If any thing can be supposed capable of rousing 
ms from our stupor, and of awakening in us a de- 
tire of improvement, it is the present work of M. 
i La Harpe. It is a work singular in its kind. The 
idea was bold and original, and its execution 
acquits the author of temerity in its conception. 
M. La Harpe examines and analyzes the mast 
celebrated productions of antiquity; he translates, 
with fidelity and elegance some of their happiest 
and most important passages; upon the truest 
principles of criticism he unfolds the art of their 
composition and explains the justness of their 
arrangement. With the pencil of a master, and 
in colours the most warm and glowing, he traces 
the propriety and displays the richness of their 
imagery. Nor have the interior beauties of style 
escaped his attention. The elegant selection of 
their words, and the harmonious* strut lure of their 
sentences, receive a due share of notice and praise. 
The superiority of the ancients, in works uiidn ss- 
cd to the imaginationi is seldom disputed; but to 


repair the wound our pride has suffered by such a 
concession, it is generally agreed that, where they 
attempt to enlighten, they but too frequently con- 
fuse and mislead the judgment: that the poets of 
Greece and Rome are unrivalled, but that he, who 
is in search of truth, must consult the philosophers 
of France and England; they alone, it is confidently 
asserted, have shewn the foundation of our moral 
duties. They alone have investigated with suc- 
cess the nature and operations of the human mind 
in the study of abstract trutjj. They alone can 
conduct us to certainty. 

Such are the opinions commonly received; such 
are the prejudices from which few are exempt. 
M. La Harpe, to his honor, is one of those few. 
The nature of his work did not allow him to treat 
this subject with much extent; but in what he has 
written he has sufficiently proved, that however 
far the ancients excel us in poetry, they equally 
surpass us in philosophy. M. La Harpe is an 
admirer of the ancients, but his admiration is not 
that of a pedant; he laments their faults, whilst he 
extols their beauties. Lett their excellencies should 
induce us to an imitation even of their defects, he 
points out, 

quas aut incuria fudit, 

Auc humana parum cavit natura. 

Yet he does not perform the ungrateful task 
with the asperity of a Warburton,or the contemptu- 
ous levity of a Voltaire, but rather with the delicacy 
of a friend, and the modesty of an inferior. As 
an evidence of the high estimation in which the 
Lyceum is held in Europe, it may not be improper 
to transcribe the judgment of the Anti-Jacobin 
reviewers, whose praise receives, from its rarity, 
an extraordinary value. 

44 The review which this author has taken of his 
subject is altogether a new one, and there is no 
work of the same kind either in ancient or modern 
language. We have books which investigate 
the nature of the different species of composition, 
poetry, history, and oratory, and deliver the rules 
for composing in each, with many excellent criti- 
cisms on the different productions of each kind 
which have appeared. The plan of La Harpe is 
different. He supposes the general rules of com- 
position 1 6 be already known, and his purpose is to 
take the general principles and rules of judgment 
which have been established by philosophy and 
taste 9 and apply these to all the works of literature 
which are the object of taste from the time of 
Homer to our own.” 

And again— 44 This view is a mode of treating 
this extensive and important subject calculated to 
afford at once the greatest instruction and amuse- 
ment; and, when we add, that the plan has been 
executed by a very enlightened man, who joins 
solidity of judgment and delicacy of taste to a 
most accurate knowledge of the rules of art, 
and a mind, in many respects, truly philosophi- 
cal, we certainly promise not a little both of 
profit and pleasure to such of our readers as 
shall peruse this work. 

44 It is evident from what we have already stated, 
that the book is not intended for the young student, 
it is not an elementary work; but supposes the 
ground rules of composition and criticism already 
known. 'To the student of polite literature, however, 
who has got beyond thie elementary part, and whose 
judgment is mature enough to begin to exert itself* 
perhaps no book has yet been published more fit to 
serve as a guide, better calculated to exercise the 
judgment, to increase both the quickness and pro- 
fundity of the discernment, and inure to habits 
both of just and refined decision.” 

The three first volumes of this work may be 
safely recommenced as a body of just criticism 
upon ancient literature, more full and minute 
than any which has yet been presented to the 
public. 


The remaining volumes relate entirely to modem 
French literature, which they examine with such 
length of detail and minuteness of criticism, that 
they can only be intelligible or instructing to those 
who have made a particular study of the French 
authors. The volumes of which a translation it 
now offered to the public form by tlicmseKes a 
complete work. 

There is a passage in the celebrated dialogue, 
de Causis Corrupt* Eloquentiac, which, with some 
slight alteration, we may perhaps apply to cur own 
country: — Quis ignorat ab Majorum gloria, nos 
descivisse non inopiahominum, sed desidia juventu- 
tis, et negligcntia parentum et inscienlia prsecipi- 
entum, et oblivione moi is antiqui? 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

In this Port Folio we have deposited seme 
papers, illustrating the plan and criticising the 
execution of the celebrated “ Lyceum” ot La 
Harpe. We now present an extract of a literary 
letter from an ancient scholar, in our own country, 
and are delighted to discover, that men of learning 
and genius, at home and abroad, are unanimous 
in favour of a learned and virtuous Frenchman, 
who, disdaining and abjuring the visionary theories 
of his modem countrymen, has carefully applied 
himself to the study of the ancients, and with 
equal taste and judgment has appreciated their 
incomparable value. The collateral remarks of 
the letter writer will not fail to give pleasure to 
all the disciples of the oldschool. They have long 
since learned to detest such illustrious scoundrels as 
Voltaire and the king of Prussia. 

44 I have read the six volumes of Moshera** 
Ecclesiastical History, and was well paid for mj 
time. I have perused also four volumes of Me- 
moirs ot the chevalier Ravannes, in the BsSlutteu 
Amusante , which, if it should fall in your w*y,l 
advise you to read, not only for diversion, but to 
learn the character of the school, in which Voltaire 
and Richelieu were formed; the court of the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, and his minister, the infamous 
Cardinal Du Bois. Voltaire could have been bred 
in no region more infernal, on this side the 
bottomless pit, nor in any more proper to inspire 
his philosophy. I have read of nothing more 
odious, except the court of Alexander the sixth, and 
his son, Caesar Borgia. Even that produced nothing, 
so fatal to human happiness, as Voltaire. I wonder 
not that he said to mareshal Richelieu, in his 1 m 
moments, 44 Eh! Frere Kain, tu m'ave% tue I bar 
read the life of Lorenzo de Medici, by Rosofc* 
This is useful to students in Italian Literature, aol 
in taste to the Greek, and shews the causes of the 
resurrection of letters, that mosttranBcendant bless- 
ing to mankind, provided V oltaire and his brother 
! Cains are not permitted to convert it into a curse. 

41 The three volumes of the Studies of Nature, by 
St. Pierre, arc amiable and ingenious, but full o£ 
superficial whims.es. 

4 * But the greyest work of all is in touxteeK 
volumes, under ihe title of Lycee; ou cours de Lite- 
rature, ancitnne et modeme* par /. F+ La Harpe* K 
have read nothing with so much pleasure, except 
The Pursuits of Literature. Vast as his plan m 
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I would advise every young man of letters to go 
through the whole catalogue of authors La Harpc 
criticises. Indoc ti discant , et ament meminissc peril 1 
is his motto, and never was any one better chosen. 
Most of ail to excite our surprize is the style in 
which he speaks in Public Lectures, delivered 
before twelve hundred hearers of the French Revo- 
lution, in the midst of it in 1794, and since. There 
is scarcely any spot in America, where he could 
have read the same discourses to an equal number 
of hearers, without raising an uproar and a mutiny. 
He does ample justice to Voltaire’s genius, talents, 
taste, and eloquence. But he spares not his im- 
morality, his impiety, his mendacity, his perfidy, 
his brutality, his universal rascality. I do not be. 
lieve there was ever any man, to whom were more 
applicable, his own words, or those of the king of 
Prussia, in their partnership commentaries upon 
Machiavel— “The most infernal monster, that hell 
ever vomited upon this earth.” This comet has 
shaken from his horrid hair, pestilence, war, and 
death to the human race.*’ 

The following is a specimen of the American 
style of the 44 National intelligencer,” edited by 
the philosophic Smith. We do not mean the author 
of The Wealth of Nations . 

44 The militia legion of Washington county as- 
sembled on the parade ground* They were reviewed 
by general Mason, in the presence of the president , 
the secretary of war, &c. A standard was present- 
ed to the legion by general Mason, through Miss 
Murray, and Miss Paine, the former of whom de- 
livered an appropriate address to the lieutenant of 
the guard, who returned a suitable answer.” 

REMARK. 

Even a militia might assemble on a parade , 
though, Cod knows, they would make a very con 
temptible appearance there, but why they should 
assemble on a parade ground, can be answered 
only by the lovers of the True Indian style. We 
cannot help smiling at the awkward, not to say 
indecent, appearance which the militia standard 
makes, as described by this democratic editor. 
But the looseness of his expression is only a part 
of the Tacobinica! character. The Innovator, grown 
grey in the Gallic school, as he exalts himself 
above the law, and sneers at the Gospel ; as he 
laughs at prescription, and abjures authority, has 
a privilege to trample alike on the laws of language, 
as te laws of society. 

In the 44 Zeluco” of Dr. Moore, there is an al- 
lusion to a machine similar to the following. It is 
often to be met in monasteries. 

MECHANIC COFFEE-HOUSE AT PARIS. 

The celebrated caff£ m&hanique exists no more ; 
like a multitude of other institutions, that have no- 
velty to recommend them, which at first attract 
great notice, are much frequented, and presently 
forgotten. The mechanism, however, of this cof- 
fee-house was pretty enough. 

The tables in it stood on hollow shafts of columns, 
which had connection with the cellar below. Ask 
for what you would, and before you were aware, 
there sprung up an iron trap, horizontally level with 
She table, and through it entered a plate, with what 
you had called for, upon it. A speaking trumpet, 
fixed in the bar of the landlady, told waiter be- 
low, what was to be sent up. The whole hart a 
pretty effect; and, as long as it was new, drew a 
great deal of company to the house. 


! It is reported, that a misunderstanding, and a 
great coolness have arisen between Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Addington; and the non-appearance of the 
latter at the sick-bed of the former, is instanced as 
a proof of the truth of this report; but it is, perhaps, 
the only ground of it. The public would be asto- 
nished, if they knew, and would not believe us, if 
we stated it, the extreme hostility, that exists be- 
tween the personal friends of the late and present 
premiers; an hostility, which is only restrained 
from breaking out in public, by Messrs. Pitt and 
Addington themselves. Under these circumstances, 
a rupture is to he looked for; and nothing more 
prevents it, perhaps, than Mr. Pitt’s present listless- 
niss of disposition ; he is tired of a public life, and 
disgusted with politics. [ London paper . 

The inveteracy of Buonaparte appears to be con- 
fined wholly to republics When the “ infuriated” 
general Lasnes, the late French minister at Lisbon, 
arrived at Paris, he received a severe rebuff from 
Buonaparte, who immediately put him in Coventry, 
at his residence in Normandy. A new minister is 
to be sent immediately to the court of Lisbon, who 
will doubtless be instructed to assure the prince 
regent, that Napoleon the First will not permit the 
freaks of a petulent minister to destroy the good 
understanding, which ought ever to exist between 
independent monarchs. [ Centinel . 

A young lady in a village of New-Jersey, who 
was cold in her temperament, and coy in her hu- 
mour, was lately addressed in turn by twp suitors, a 
Mr. Bread, and a Mr. Stone . As the damsel ap- 
peared quite insensible of the gallantry of her ad- 
mirers, a witling remarked, that she reminded him 
of Lord Angelo, in Measure for Measure. 

She is precise. 

Stands at a guard with envy, scarce confesses 

That her blood flows, or that her appetite 

Is more to Bread than Stvne. k * 

We perceive, in one of the morning papers, that 
a Mr. William Goodfellow is notified by the sheriff to 
appear before the justices of the supreme court, to 
answer the libel of his wife, who prays for a divorce 
from the bonds of matrimony. We cannot refrain 
from remarking, that, in the opinion of the lady of 
this false husband, though he might ^be an excel- 
lent goodfellow, he was a very bad bedfellow . 

A boy, just got into his Latin grammar, made an 
Equivoque, equal, at least, to many of our punsters, 
Observing his school-master riding up the avenue, 
he ran and informed his father. “ Yes, child,” said 
the latter, “ your master is fond of a glass of hock, 
and is coming to drink a bottle with me.” “ Then 
sir, ” replied the boy, “ my master is coming hie, 
upon his h*c, to drink hoc .” 

Every one remembers the well known Catch, 
“ Which is the properest day to drink, Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday ?” The ensuing parody, which is 
very happily achieved, is of American origin, and 
wifi be remembered by him, whose motto is 44 Sa - 
pi as yina liques 

PARODY. 

Which is the properest hour to drink, 

One, two, three, or four, sir ? 

Each is the properest hour, I think. 

Why should we name no more, sir ? 

Tell me but your’s, 1*11 mention mine, 

Fix but on one, pray do, sir ; 

. Three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 

Ten, eleven twelve, one and two, sir. 

The London wits observe, that the sages of Ox- 
ford have had a long conference, whether they 
should or should not, elect Lord Nelson a Doctor of 
Divinity, as being thoroughly acquainted with the 
cannon lavt « 


| So audacious are our thieves become, that a 
i gentleman at Walworth was robbed a few days 
ago of his spectacles off his nose, which a fellow 
snatched at, and ran away. We know not what 
precautions to recommend, if people are not safe 
whp have all their eyes about them. 

[j London paper . 

We learn the important intelligence, in a London 
magazine, that two of the frail fair had a dispute 
lately, at Drury Lane theatre. The consequence 
was, they exchanged cards, and were to have fought, 
in Hyde Park, with pistols. The interference of 
some generous friends prevented the rencontre. 

A clergyman, as a text for a wedding sermon, 
appositely chose the following; 44 Abundance of 
peace, while the moon lastetlu ” 

A wag, observing a fellow steal a fish, at Billings- 
gate, and put it under his jacket, which was too 
short to conceal the theft, whispered the purloiner, 
in future, either to wear a longer jacket, or steal a 
shorter fish. 

From an Eastern paper we copy the subsequent 
remarks upon the ability of J. Q. Adams, as a Chi- 
lian and negociator. 

A great charge lately adduced against John Quin- 
cy Adams, in the Chronicle is, that in the treaty 
with Prussia, he did not insist that 44 five ships 
should make free goods.” — This doctrine, says the 
stupid Chronicle, is 44 essential to our prosperity.” 
In this instance the Chronicle has stumbled upon 
a subject which the friends of Mr. Adams would 
be glad io see discussed, for this negociation alone 
gives him many claims upon the gratitude of Jiis 
countrymen. In the first place, in avoiding this new- 
fangled principle, he acted agreeably to the long 
established laws of nations ; and in the second place, 
he secured and essentially promoted the interests 
of neutrals. 

Every Farmer, Mechanic and Merchant, has 
been benefited by the admission of a rule, which 
permits nations at war to search neutrals: far if 
this was denied, and free ships were to make free 
goods, neutrals would become mere carriers instead 
of merchants. They would furnish bottoms and 
flags, or nothing but flags, to the belligerent powers, 
instead of furnishing them as traders with cargoes 
from the produce of their own country. Let every 
man who for the last ten years, has found employ- 
ment upon high wages, or grown rich by com- 
merce, remember that the principle contended for 
in the Chronicle, was supported by French plun- 
derers, and that Mr. Adams in rejecting it, gavQ 
proof of bis thorough knowledge of the laws 
of nations, while he promoted the true interests of 
his country. 

“ In the Palladium the following notice appears.’* 
The late master of the Tgpsham Beauty, informs, 
that the small sum ©f money which was loaned hin^ 
is on the way to Portsmouth ; and gives notice tQ 
the one-eyed gentleman, who composed the piece 
that appeared in the Palladium of the 28th ult. to 
call on said Master and pay a balance that is due 
him as per account rendered in. 

One cannot help smiling at certain passages in 
the above advertisement. The master of the Top- 
sham Beauty appears to be very fortunate in hi* 
mistress , whether she be a virgin , or a vessel. 
Nothing can be more agreeable than the intelligence 
of money being on the road to Portsmouth. The 
various beauties which adorn the concluding sen- 
tences of this admirable advertisement, cannot be 
too highly applauded. The “ one eyed ” gentle- 
man will not have a single eye to his interest, unless 
he call on the master and pay the balance, which 
appears due, in the charming language of the 
shopkeeper, 44 as per acfoynj rendered ir^ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
for the portfolio. 

REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 

Me. Oldschool, 

You will peruse the enclosed at your leisure— use the 
pruning knife, as freely as you please. It will not give me 
many pangs, if you should ornament the whole of my 
manuscript with what our friend Blackstone calls, lattice- 
work or cancel li. You will know to w hom the concluding 
l ines are addressed— Our regretted friend deserved more, 
but it is the widow's mite, all I have. 

The night is cold, and I have clos’d the door 
And windows of my wood -surrounded hut, 

That by my own fire-side, (the quiet spot 
Where he, who seeks reflection, loves lo hold 
Calm converse with him sell,) at noon of night, 
Uninterrupted, I may dream away 
A silent hour.. ..In such a lonely hour 
Who, that has feeling, but his heart will prompt 
To dwell in sadness on the storms oflife, 

That rudely shatter’d hisfair-weather bark. 

And wreck'd the treasures dearest to his soul? 

1 once was happy as the mother bird, 

An inoffensive gleaner of the field, 

New-reap’d, that lightly flutters o'er her nest 
To feed her chirping brood....The syren forms 
Of Pleasure wanton’d in my path, and Hope, 

God’s chosen angel, with seducing notes, 

Cheated the passing hour of half its pangs.... 

Riot and revelry had then no charms 
For me.. ..The summer day was far too short 
To drain the bowl, that innocence prepar’d... 
Sleep, sweet as sleep of babes, stole o’er my eyes 
And clos’d my lids, resistless till the dawn; 

While health, with golden hues, life’s landscape 
ting’d, 

And added charms to each new-rising joy. 

The fondest father lov’d me.... From his heart 
Streams of affection to his children flow’d, 

Which, grateful they, with pleasing care return’d 
Back to their fount, that it might stream anew.... 
As the warm blood, that, issuing from the heart, 
Makes glad the swelling veins, and, circling round, 
In ceaseless motion, to its source returns. 

At such an hour as this, I may not chuse 
But think on him....His venerable form, 

Such as it was, when with his children’s smiles 
He mingled his ; when they, in fondest gaze, 
Hung on those lips, that anger never mov’d ; 
Through which the warmest heart, that ever 
glow’d 

A parent’s bosom breath'd the notes of love ; 

Such as ’twas then, (and such it often was,) 

It stands before me, fix'd by mem’ry 's pow’r. 

How mild the beams of love that light those eyes 1 
How sweet the smile that plays upon those lips ! 
How soft the strain that fond affection breathes 1 
More musical than ever raptur’d hards 
Of Orpheus fancied ;....known not, save what hour 
The mingled melody of thousand birds, 

Warbling, first broke on Adam’s ravish'd ear !.... 
Oh ! I could sketch with mem'ry ’s brightest tints 
Each little mark of fond paternal love, 

But I should idly sketch....For who would bear 
With me ? W ho, save the few to me most dear, 
Who know, who feel that truth ray pencil guides. 
Death aim’d his arrow well, and more than one 
That arrow pierc’d....He loves to disunite 
The firmest link from fond affection's chain. 

He did it then, and now the sever’d parts, 

Torn from their prop, can only sigh to clasp it ; 
Who now shall bring the cement? Who shall pour, 
In mercy, balsam on the bleeding wound ? 
He....GoD....who, with an eye that never sleeps, 
Watches the wearied farm-boy, midst his flock 
Browsing, asleep, what time the ven’mous snake 
Glides by, and harms him not the charmer, charm'd . 
He, who, unheeded, leads the truant child 
Home, to relieve a mother’s toi lur’d heart, 


And takes the mourner “ where the wicked cease 
From troubling , and the weary a t e at rest," 

Nor must 1 pass thee by, roy parted Iricnd ! 

At this still hour, to mild seclusion dedicate, 

It were not wrong to think thy virtues o’er. 

Thou too art number’d with the favor’d few 
Whom friendship mourns. ...1 could not chuse but 
love thee, 

And I have lov’d th£e well.... Among the tears 
That warmly mingle on thy early tomb, 

Mine will he found.... And at that awful hour, 
When life's pale taper shoots its last dim gleam, 
When the last figure in the shifting scene 
Of life flits by; may then the chosen few, 

Whom I have lov’d, and who have cheer’d my path, 
In silence seek my grave, with sighs as pure 
As those, that we, who lov’d thee, heave for thee? 

JAqUES. 

THE DISCOVERY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

Whence these tumults in my breast? 
Wherefore fly my pillow, rest? 

Why do these unwonted sighs 
Cause my panting bosom rise ? 

Swelling both with joy and pain, 

Each contending for the reign; 

Joy, extatic, pure, unknown, 

Pain to hardest torments prone. 

Why thus roves my anxious eye? 

Wherefore wish, yet know not why? 

All that late could give delight, 

Now offends th’ averted sight: 

Still I seek, hut find not bliss, 

Tell me, Nature, whence is this? 

Hence ye dreary fears away 1 
Mark some other as your prey ! 

Me let richest thoughts possess, 

Such alone as truly bless; 

Such as late, where friendship's throng, 
Cheer’d the hours with mirth and song, 
Mark’d not how the moments glide, 

Seated by Maria’s side. 

Then I first beheld her face, 

Form’d of each enlivening grace; 

Saw those eyes enchanting beam; 

Cheeks which rose and lillies seem; 

Lips as yet untaught by guile, 

Sweet Innocence, to check thy smile . 

Heard the music of that tongue 
On its sounds enraptur’d hung; 

Sounds, that from the heart of youth 
Flow with candour, virtue, truth; 

Still their gentle force I feel, 

O’er my mind vibrating steal. 

When her hand I gently prest, 

What emotions thrill’d my breast ! 

Still I gaz’d, and still I felt 
Each dissolving sinew melt; 

Melt with unconfin’d desire, 

A11 was rapture, all was fire ! 

In vain to check the wish I strove : 

Nature speak, can this be love ? 

Subtle God I fee! thy art 
Triumph o’er my vanquish’d heart; 

All my soul is freely thine; 

Let thy purest joys be mine. 

Let again those hours return* 

Let again my senses bum; 

Once again, kind fortune, aid, 

Bring me to the lovely maid, 

Let me from hef looks receive, 

Transports they alone can give. 

Nature, whilst such bliss I prove, 

Never let me cease to love. 

NANDO. 


VERSES 

ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR’S SISTER WITH k 
PORTRAIT OF THEIR MOTHER 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Entic’d by Friendship to present, 

Some gift, that might her wish declare, 

Not from unmeaning compliment, 

This present to your breast I bear. 

Here, in these mimic strokes, you’ll traee 
What filial love should always prize: 
Think as you contemplate the face, 

What hid within the bosom lies. 

A mother’s heart !....Nor let your thought 
View lightly what that heart contain*; 

With still unvalu’d treasures fraught, 

In each reverse preserv’d from stains. 

Whatever be in life your doom, 

By troubles tost, or hr! I’d by rest, 
Remember, when she’s in the tomb, 

You wear her image in your bre&u 

Should ever wav’ring thoughts entice 
Your mind from rectitude astray, 

Return to this your wand’ring eyes, 

Let her example mark your way. 

Thus mem’ry, from a well spent life, 

* Unpractis’d, unaedtac’d -by guile, 

Shall arm the mind ’gainst fortune’s atri 
With virtue’s ever-platid smile. 

In this secure, though friends may &D* 

And falsely turn when riches fly, 

Though chilling penury assail, 

The soul, reg&rdles, tow’rs on high ! 

FERDINAKDO. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE OCEAN. 

OCCASIONED BY THE VISIT OF A BELOVED WIFE TO 
A WATERING PLACEON ACCOUNT OFitER HEALTH. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Oh! thou (whate’er celestial name be thine) 
Neptune, Oceanus, or Tethys fair, 

To my fond suit a gracious ear incline, 

And grant me, for thou canst, my fervent praytr, 
Behold a gentle form, with languid eye, 

And faded cheek, bends o'er thy briny waves; 
Cool streams from thy refreshing urn supply, 
And cheer her drooping spirits as she laves. 

Its lustre to that languid eye restore; 

To that wan cheek its wonted bloom impart; 
My earthly treasure let, me clasp once more, 

In radiant health, to my delighted heart. 

So may no tempests’ rage thy tranquil breast 
Deform and spread its howling whirlwinds wide; 
But peaceful Halcyons on thy bosom rest, 

And parting sun-beams kiss thy placid tide. 

So may no hostile prow invade thy right, 

And scatter fear the trembling shores along; 

But the gay sea-boy, ’rteath the moon’s pale ligH 
Awake thine echo’s to the voice of song. 

EPIGRAM. 

As the priest was committing a corpse to theesrtbj 
To supply, in his mem’ry, an unlucky dearth, 

He ask’d of an Irishman “piay. my friend, say 
Do we bury a brother, or sister to-day?” 

“ What d’ye mane , sir?” says Pat, i4 no, St. Patrick 
defend, 

'Tis not one nor the other, ’tis only a friend. 
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*• Tlrtie cfiarmt are greatest, which d&tln* the Sight, 
Thai makes the banquet poignant and polite 
There it no woman, where there** no reserve* 

And 'tit on plenty your poor lovers starve." 

on. vouivd. 

) imagined, at the dose of last winter, that my 
hJliiotM admonitions os painted faces, and white* 
washed necks, on ostentatious bosoms, and trans- 
parent muslin, had produced penitence in some la- 
diest and reformation in more. 

detighted with my censorial triumph, and grate- 
Id for the docility of my fair pupils, 1 was resolved, 
fcr thfe future, whenever my speculations led to the 
test to turn my thoughts wholly towards panegyric 
1 beg the ladies now to consider that this is my 
*fctuitel inclination ; that 1 wish always to be chaunt- 
. lag their perfections in a sonorous strain of gratula- 
- tkm ; and that satire and reproof are altogether 
fo re i gn to the heart of their fervent friend. 1 antici- 
ffate, with the greatest eagerness, the news of the 

• exVrpfriary rectitude of their behaviour, and that 
:4t£h liitoe I trim the lamp of my future lucubra- 
tion* it will cast the brightest gleam upon the 
fnxdnine character. 

ilk. Saunter, 

Aiqong the many foibles, which mark the age in 

* ^frtiich we live, and which the pen of the satirist, and 
the voice of the moralist are frequently in vain ex- 
erted to correct, no one is more pernicious than the 
present eccentricity of female dress. The bold dis- 
play of beauties, of which reason and delicacy dt- 
inand the concealment; the looseness and thinness 

the attire of many of our fashionable females, 
while they jeopardize their health, excite ideas and 
^wishes in the breast of the other sex, on which mo- 
rality must frown. Happily, indeed, this foible is 
ftiol universal... .Some ladies there are among us, 
~«*Ver whom delicacy still holds her sway; whose 
'Mnanners are moulded by modesty, and whose dress 
is fashjoned by propriety, who, abhorring this tc har- 
lot custom," blush for, and pity the conduct of the 
‘other portion of their sex. 

Reading the new edition of Burton's “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,'* I was strongly impressed with the 
Truth of some observations on this subject, to which 
"I entreat the attention of my fair, but deluded coun- 
'try-women. If a portion of gall flowed with the 
Ink. with which they were written, the pen was 
directed by the hand of truth. 

* The fondness for excessive firiery is not so de- 
rogatory to the refinement and delicacy, which, 
^particularly in dress and sentiment, ought to dis- 
tinguish the female character, as the adoption of 
those fashions, by which young and old now expose 
thu-ir naked arms, elbows, shoulders, necks, bosoms, 
jukI themselves to every beholder ! M The chariest 
maid,*’ says Shakspcare, u is prodigal enough, if 
»he unmask her beauties to the moon.** Ariosto, 
fcfter describing the dress 6f the beautiful Alciiia* 


“ VARIOUS, TNAT TII MINS 

Or DESULTORY MAR, STUDIOUS OF CHINOS, 

Alffe PLEAS'D WITk NOVELTY, MAY fcE INDULGED." 

COWFE*. 


by which no more of her matchless charms were 
permitted to be seen, than the strictest innocence 
and modesty allow, concludes, 

** Not Argos self her other chsms could spy, 

So closely veil'd from every longing eye; 

Vet may We judge the graces she reveal'd. 

Surpass'd nor those her modest garb conceal'd, 

Which strove in vain from fancy's eye to hide 
Each angel charts, that seem'd to heavtfi allied. 

a There needs indeed no crier, as Fredericus 
Materneciua observes, to go befbre those, who are 
loosely dressed, to tell us what they mean, for it is 
as sure a token to a young gallant, as an ivy -bush 
over the door of a tavern, is to a debauchee. The 
conversation and behaviour of such females, are, in 
general, as loose and meretricious as their dress* 

“ There's language in their eyes, their cheeka, their lips. 
Their feet speak loud, and wantonness looks out 
At every joint and motion of their bodies. 

These fair tncounterers are so glib of tongue, 

Give such a courting welcome ere they come. 

So wide unclasp the table of their thoughts 
To every observer, that I set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity. 

And daughters of the game 

, “ The girl, who on beauty depends for support. 

Must call every art to her aid; 

The bosom displayed and the petticoat short. 

Arc samples she gives of her trade. 

Bqt learn not, ye fair ones, to copy her ahr, 

NOr venture too much to reveal ; 

Our fancies will point what you cover with cart. 

And double each charm you conceal." 

Jam, sir, 
jour'*) tJV. 

Mr* SAuxrtMf 

I am a plain old fellow, atod the importunate na- 
ture of my business obliges me to trudge about a 
great deal in the streets and lanes of this vast city. 
Sometimes, when my eyes are divorced from their 
usual rivet on the ground, and my thoughts estrang- 
ed, a moment, from my engagements, I look at the 
pretty figures, of females which glide by me. I like 
their faces, and their gait, well enough, but their 
naked elbows, though they often hit my side, or my 
shoulder, do not, l confess, at all hit my fancy . It 
certainly, Mr. Saunter, was reserved for the whim- 
sical French, to discover the witchery of such an 
exposure. But to my old eyes, it suggests no re- 
semblance either of beauty or grace. One of your 
ancients , in a musty Latin book, either long ago 
forgotten, or which nobody reads, says, somewhere, 
“ Non datum est cuicunque habere nasum ;'* that is, 
not every man is privileged with a nose , or, as some 
sagaciously will have it, with a penetrating judg - 
ment • Now, as it is the misfortune of some men 
not to be endowed either with a Roman nose, or 
American acuteness, so it is incident to many fe- 
males, not to have a handsome elbow . Of ten thou- 
sand agreeable women, who are interesting enough, 
from the expression of their features, or their grace 
of motion, not more than one has an elbow, suf- 
ficiently symmetrical, to be displayed . Besides, 
what advantage is it to a lady, to wear her gown 
sleeves curtailed? My father Shandy exclaims, 
What signifies how a toaa cocks his bat? And I 1 


may ask, what service can it be to a woman to shew 
her elbow? 

A well turned arm, seen with, or without a cover- 
ing, is an interesting object to a painter's eye, 
and to a lover 's imagination. But, an elbow, whether 
idly dangling, or see-sawing a handkerchief; whe- 
ther fiercely a-kimbo, or reposing calmly by the 
side, is not, my dear ladies, valued at the price of 
a nut-shell, even by your gallants. Here I suppose 
I shall be told of the dancing girls of Asia, ayl the 
Grecian nymphs, and the fine forms of classic sta- 
tuary, which sometimes prodigally reveal, and, as 
others, give a shadowy glimpse of the elbow. 
I hope I shall not be accused of detracting from t\m 
beauty of my fair country-women, whom 1 indeed 
consider as ter y lovely, when I affirm that not 
many of them have the Grecian contour, the Grw- 
clan forehead, the Grecian nose, or, lastly the 
Grecian elbow . They possess and display much 
American beauty, and, in Philadelphia, in particu- 
lar, it is striking and attractive. But it does not 
but very rarely resemble the ancient model; and 
though now and then a young lady, of an urdent 
temperament, and of a generous indiscretion, may 
be ftirnished with red, or classical hair, I doubt 
much, if the precision of arithmetical calculation 
could truly state the existence, in this city, of 
twenty classical elbows . From the changeableness 
and coldness of our climate, every exposed elbow 
sometimes looks too blue, and sometimes too r«d ; 
and, with reverence be it spoken, is often rough and 
unsightly. Now, as many ladies, particularly 
those, who have faded fast, or have been married 
long, exhibit elbows, which are prominently un- 
graceful. I submit it to your consideration, Mr. 
Saunter, whether it would not be wise and politic, 
as well as correct and chaste, to lengthen the 
glove and gown sleeve, and let unprotected elbow* 
be seen no more. 

I am youths, &c. 

SIMON SOBERSIDES. 

The above is a pretty furious onset, and I had 
half determined not to be an auxiliary to such a * 
attack. But my correspondent though “ rude in 
speech, and little blessed with the set phrase of 
peace,” is nevertheless tolerably correct in opinion, 
and not very weak in argument. For displayed 
elbows I have long since entertained a careless in- 
difference; and I doubt whether in temperaments, 
much more combustible than my own, a flame, 
either lambent or languid, be ever lighted up, by 
looking at the bones of beauty. I hope the charm- 
ing nymphs, who beautify the noon-tide walk, and 
splendidlv glitter, in the horizon of gaiety, will 
still continue to enchant us, by the magic of modest 
smiles, flashing eyes and correct decoration. Re- 
dundant hair, polished arms, and the ingenuous- 
ness of a lovely face, may still be displayed, and 
every man of sensibility be pleased, and not a mo- 
ralist frown. But. in this cold season, it is barba- 
rous to expose the elbow and bosom, to the malice 
of r host, and to the impertinence of the winds. We 
hone that the snowy sufferers, will in future be 
sheltered, both from the inclemency of the climate, 
and the severity of reproof. If the refractory 
should, in defiance of mv gentle admonitions, sally 
out armed at all points, and darting sharp elbows 
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against every one, in their way, I shall employ a 
sort of deputy lounger, empowered to give each 
fair offender a rap, either with a French fan, or a 
fashionable stickce . I observe that my ilkutrious 
predecessor, Joseph Addison, employs, in the 
Tatler, Pacolet, John Morphew and Charles Lillie, 
in the Spectator, a trunkmaker, and in the Guar- 
dian, a lion, sub-lion, and under roarer, .nil as 
subaltern agents, to carry on the work cf re form a- 
ticn. This is a sufficient hint. Moreover, I find 
my labours, so thicken upon me, that an as- 
sistant is indispensible. Of late, my title 19 a per- 
fect misnomer, and, far from being a lounger, I am 
In danger of becoming, one of the most laborious 
fellows, that ever plodded along the cart rut of con- 
stant occupation. This is so alien to all the habit9 
of an indolent character, that a deputy lounger must 
be created. I accordingly appoint Lewis Listless, 
a distant, though decayed relation of the Saunter 
family, and one, who boasts of the pedigree of Old- 
school. This lazy kinsman of mine, dearly loves 
to loiter through the streets, and to look at the 
ladies. 1 have commissioned him to take all the 
affairs of the female world, under his immediate 
inspection. Not only elbows, but ankles are open 
to his criticism; and he is to take care, with a 
power, similar to that of the Roman consuls at 
perilous epochs, w Ne quid detriment Famine ca- 
piat.” He is to sec, that elbows and bosoms 
catch no cold, by being wantonly exposed, to the 
merciless winter; and he has it in charge to punish 
the tresspassers, upon the close of Modesty, and 
the incldsurts of Virtue. 

INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

MANtLATSD FROM TMB GERM AX OF BULOW. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

PART THE FOURTH. 

TUTUS* DESTINY OF NORTH AMERICA. 

CHAPTER I. 

It is not impossible , to foresee the future , tn general . 

I have no pretensions to a foreknowledge of fu- 
turity. I am by no means disposed to play the 
prophet: my only object is, to derive inferences 
from known facts, according to the rules of proba- 
bility. 

If man, could foresee the future with certainty, 
all the intellectual faculties, would be useless, and 
would die away by inactivity. But future events 
may often be foreseen, generally, by persons who 
have not given themselves out for inspired; thus in 
the writings of Rousseau of Geneva, may be found, 
not only obscure anticipations, but explicit presa- 
ges of the French revolution ; and this might easily 
be accounted for. 

,All things which are to happen in future, are 
truths. Why then should not a person who sin- 
cerely loves truth, not have forebodings of them, 
since they are homogeneous to that love ? 

Whoever knows the ruling passion of an indivi- 
dual, and should know it perfectly, might know be- 
forehand, how he would conduct himself in any gi- 
ven case. 

It is doubtless in such a manner, that the deity 
foresees the actions of men. As the deity knows 
in the utmost perfection the characters of men, or 
their ruling passion, that is to say, what they love 
above all things, he foresees in like perfection all 
their future actions ; for in this ruling affection or 
inclination of the soul, they are all inscribed: they 
are there as it were, bound up in embryo. 

In this manner the foresight of God, may be ve- 
ry well reconciled with the freedom of man; a pro- 
blem which has always been deemed insolvable. In 
order to foresee all the occurrences in the world, 
so far as they are not merely physical, but moral, 
it would be necessary to know the ruling passions 
of uU men, at least of all men in power, to perfec- 


tion, with all their possible modifications. This is 
what no man can do ; but the deity can ; and is con- 
sequently omniscient and omnipresent. 

Whoever knows perfectly the character of a 
man, can lead him, with motives : the Deity there- 
fore governs the events of this world, and the trans- 
actions of mankind, notwithstanding all appearan- 
ces to the contrary. 

A man cannot therefore^ accurately foresee the 
occurrences of a nation, because he cannot tho- 
roughly know all the men who have an influence 
upon ks fortunes. From known data, only very 
general conclusions can be drawn, and this is now 
my purpose with respect to the republic of North- 
America. I am apprehensive that even these few 
preparatory considerations will be thought loo ab- 
stracted; 1 hasten therefore to my proper object. 

CHAPTER II. 

Europe maybe perfectly free from the fear of being in 
future conquered by America. 

Our descendants are threatened with being con- 
quered by the Americans, and particularly by the 
republic of North- America. My purpose is, to 
convince those of my fellow-citizens of this quarter 
of the world, who may read my book, that they have 
no need to pass sleepless nights on this account, 
and that they may go peaceably to bed every niglu, 
free from all concern for the future fortunes of 
their posterity. 

“ America,” says a German author, “ is an oak 
upon a solitary mountain.” This is probably a 
figure, drawn from that forest-bending eloquence^ of 
which another German author tells us. I do not 
indeed exactly understand what this metaphor of 
an oak upon a solitary mountain means, probably 
because I am not well versed in the forest-bending 
eloquence ; but thus much I can perceive ; that it 
is meant to designate something vigorous, energe- 
tic, herculean, &c. &c. We hear of nothing else, 
but of this youthful national vigour, this national 
bloom, when America 19 spoken of. In the eyes 
of these vigorous statesmen, Europe, is in compa- 
rison with America deerepkT with age, a doting 
cripple, &c. I wish that upon this subject some 
determinate ideas could be formed, and shall take 
the liberty to discuss the subject a little here ; 
though without forest-bending eloquence. The 
republic of North-America, exhibits at present, 
that is, in its youth, no proofs whatever of youthful 
vigour. It is rather the despicable sport of those 
European states with which it stands in any poli- j 
tical relation. It is, if I may be allowed to use a 
trivial expression alternately cudgelled both by 
England and France. Here then is a youth, in* 
competent to struggle with an old cripple ; this 
youth is indeed very prematurely unnerved. 

It will be objected that America is not yet suf- 
ficiently peopled to make herself formidable to the 
most pow erful European states, and this observa- 
tion will be erroneous. If the geographical situa- 
tion of America be considered, it may very easily 
be proved, that four millions of men, at such a dis- 
tance from Europe, might resist the united attack 
of all the European states together, and become 
extremely formidable to those which have posses- 
sions in America, if other causes of which I have 
treated in the first part of this work, did not palsy 
these four millions of people, in a military, and 
consequently in a political point of view. 

This national weakness is occasioned, by a want 
of youthful vigour. A youthful vigorous nation, is 
one whose citizens magnanimously sacrifice in 
case of need, their own interest, to the public good- 
In a vigorous nation every arm and every purse is 
stretched forth for the national honour, if it has 
been offended. In such cases the Americans sub- 
mit themselves to the insolent foreigners. Nor is 
there for them any thing else to do, seeing that 
their lore of case prevents their foiiniiig them- 


selves into a serviceable national militia, and 
love of money has always made them refuse toi*! 
an adequate number of soldiers. w 

A nation, where luxury consumes so many ol 
the elements of power, must always remain weak 
so long as no radical reformation of manners is e fl 
fected. Even the people are in America addicted 
to luxury ; even the lowest classes are accustom^ 
to high living; a circumstance, which weakens yet 
more the republic, and which occasions the enoiv 
mous importations. The vain women of the sea 
ports, with the most impudent extravagance deck 
themselves out at a cost, which might clothe and 
pay twenty thousand mtn ; and if this extra** 
gance is not quite equal to that of the European 
capitals, it is not because the passion for hum 
but merely because the means of gratifying it, ait’ 
wanting. In all the European countries where lux. 
ury prevails, the people at least, live frugal; 
hence fewer of the elements of national potcriie 
wasted, than in America,; and the naikokena* 
bled to apply them to its defence. 

If the Americans manufactured for thenoebti 
their articles of luxury, the nation would not be is 
much weakened, as the consequence would then 
be an internal circulation of their productions, and 
not their exportation to foreign lands. 

America produces only articles of the first neces- 
sity ; such for instance as the materials for bread; 
and as with these, she purchases articles of luxury, 
the consequence is great dearness ; and where dear- 
ness prevails, few operations can be effected, un- 
less there should come in from abroad a propor- 
tionable afHuence ef money; this however cannot 
be the case, in a nation, where amidst great luxury, 
the articles of luxury, are purchased of foreigner!. 

These are the physical causes of the weaknessof 
the American republic. But there are likewise 
moral causes for it, and it is clear, that withoat 
them, the others would not exist. In a communi- 
ty, where in general, the great object of life is made 
to consist in usury, there is little martial fire to Ip 
expected, and legions collected from among shop- 
keepers, were never considered as formidable. The 
shop keeping spirit however in that country e* 
tends even to the farmers: they too, think of no- 
thing but purchase and sale, and have debt and ere* 
dit constantly before their eyes. 

The numerous fanatical sects likewise contri* 
bute in part, to this ur. military spirit. I have never 
heard the quakers celebrated for their heroic spi- 
rit. Nor are the Mennonists distinguished as very 
warlike people. The characteristic ruling passion 
of all these fanatics is self-interest. The Presby- 
terians and Independents, were very brave under 
the conduct of Cromwell, and they performed the 
most, in the war of the American revolution. But 
no magnanimous deeds of martial valour, wen 
ever heard to be performed by the two before men- 
tioned sects, nor by Moravians, Methodists, Am- 
baptists, Baptists, Syncretists, Dulcinists, PietiiU, 
or Quiestists. 

This complete want of all proud, and wsiBt 
spirit, would be salutary and laudable, inasmuch* 
it should prevent attacks upon the rights and sec* 
rity of a neighbour ; but it is pernicious, blames- 
ble, and mean, as it prevents resistance against 
the usurpations of foreigners. Hence the Ameri- 
cans are compelled to crouch before the English, 
to crouch before the French, to crouch before the 
Algerines, and by continual sacrifices, obtain of fo- 
reigners to spare the rexhainder yet alittic longer. 
The Americans want a great stimulus to vsfour> 
the glorious warlike deeds of their forefathers. 
Every European nation has had its splendid *** 
like period, the remembrance of which inflames 
the youth with noble enthusiasm. But whatgreit 
actions of their ancestors can the Americans relate 
to their youth ? The history of their revolotionarf 
war? But there again, are the official letters 
General Washington, a lasting 
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if thejr should dare open the mouth to boakt, must 
instantly condemn them to shame and silence. 

No man is better acquainted with his nation, than 
Washington, and no man ever conducted himself 
.better, according to circumstances. But he was 
probably tired of appearing at the head of the af- 
fairs of a nation corrupted in the grain, and alto- 
gether regardless of the general interest ; and as in 
the long run even he might find himself unable to 
defend the political independence of the nation, he 
withdraws himself from a career, where nothing 
useful can be established. 

The Greeks and Romans are ridiculed by the 
Americans, for not having understood, so well as 
themselves, the art of money making. 

To form a warlike people, the youth should be - 
hardened by gymnastic and tactical exercises, to 
the soldier’s life ; and their souls should be inflam- 
ed by ancient history, with the desire to achieve 
similar actions. But instead of this they are form- 
ed from childhood to usury, and their souls are in- 
flamed with a most ardent desire of money. 

Such is the people whom we are told to dread. 
But the Americans are represented as likely to be 
terrible to us, only in future times ; for no man de- 
nies that they are at present weak. 

But I do not even concur in this opinion ; for 
their population will continually spread to the west- 
ward, and at the end of a thousand years, will be 
very small in comparison with the surface of the 
land. Now, in order to carry on war, at a distance, 
a concentrated population is absolutely "necessary. 

To execute great military undertakings, a gov- 
ernment must possess a considerable coercive pow- 
er, and the subjects must be content to make great 
sacrifices to the public. I doubt whether this will 
ever be the case in America. A people desirous 
of conquests is generally very numerous in propor- 
tion to the surface of its country, and a conquering, 
is commonly a despotic government. In Amen- 
ta there will be after the lapse of centuries, un- 
cleared land remaining .in plenty, and the govern- 
ment will never be despotic. Nor will the spirit of 
the people there, ever be warlike. 

The posterity of the present Europeans will 
therefore never have occasion to fear an attack 
from the Americans. 

( To be continued . ) 

POLITICS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THOMAS FAINf’s EPISTLES, TO THB PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

A hoary drunkard, with each vice imbued, 

Malignant, without wit, and without passion, lewd. 

Country Gaz. 17. S. Nov. 30th, 1802. 

THE EX AMINER, No. II. 

The intimate connection between Author Paine 
and Manager Jefferson, being uncontrovertibly 
proved, by a referrence to letters and other docu- 
ments, no less than, by the well known fact* of 
present personal intimacy; and as, according to the 
old proverb, 44 a man is known by the company he 
keeps,’’ I shall, in the sequel of this examination, 
make a liberal use of these data. To express my 
deep-i , ooled abhorrence at this connection, between 
the present chief magistrate of the American States, 
(United they are not, but in name) and that 
ere eping-t king called Thomas Paine, I have only to 
44 brand it with the unchangeable name of mean- 
ness," and quote from Paine himself, the definition 
of that vice. There are in Paine's writings, all 
sorts of slanderous and acrimonious epithets, 
and I wish no belter annual than his works, to 
spell out an ex?ctv I may venture to say, a. perfect 
description of Mr. Jefferson's character. 

Sec what he says to sir William Howe, in his 
Or ids No. 5-- which 1 have taken the pains to read 
since the author referred to it, in his third epistle. 

Mankind are not -universally agreed in their de- 


termination of right and wrong ; but there are cer- 
tain actions , which the consent of all nations and 
individuals, bath branded with the unchangeable 
name of meanness . In the list of human vices, we 
find some of such a refined constitution, that they 
cannot be carried into practice, without seducing 
some virtue to their assistance ; but meanness hath 
neither alliance nor apology. It is generated in 
the dust and sweepings of other vices, and is of 
such a hateful figure that all the rest conspire to 
disown it.” If the people of America will tolerate 
in their first magistrate, this monstrous alliance 
with such a hateful 44 figure,” nobody ought to be 
surprised if all the rest of mankind “ conspire to 
disown them.” 

But there is in America, I fully believe, a nume- 
rous sect , who will not tamely tolerate this alliance ; 
they will make it the constant theme of censure, of 
complaint and of remonstrance, and whether their | 
frowns produce any effect or not, their solemn pro- ! 
test will be entered of record. i 

So early as July 1801, I find a record in the j 
Port-Folio of jour protest Mr. Oldschool, against 
the then current rumour, that Thomas Paine had 
been invited to return in a national ship to America, 
by the first magistrate of a free people . It is as fol- 
lows. 

#< If, during the present season of national abase- 
ment, infatuation, folly and vice, any portent could 
surprise, sober men would be utterly confounded 
by an article current in all our newspapers, that 
the loathsome ThoiAas Paine, a drunken atheist, 
and the scavenger of faction, is invited to return in 
a national ship, to America, by the first Magistrate 
of a free people. A measure so enormously pre- 
posterous, we cannot yet believe has been adopted, 
and it would demand firmer nerves than those pos- 
sessed by Mr. Jefferson, to hazard such an insult to 
the moral sense of the nation. If that rebel rascal 
should come to preach from his bible to our popu- 
lace, it would be time for every honest and insulted 
man of dignity to flee to eome Zoar as from ano- 
ther Sodom, to 44 shake off the very dust of his feet,” 
and abandon 44 America.” Strong as this language 
may seem, it is by no ir.jans too nervous for the 
occasion, for, of all insults that can be offered, the 
most flagrant are those, which assault the religious 
code, and offend the moral sense of a nation: and 
although 44 the first magistrate of a free people,” 
has dared to commit this outrage against his coun- 
try — 1 will be bold to say, there is not a king, a 
consul nor a despot in Europe, who would have 
displayed so little delicacy and testified so little re- 
gard to the feelings of his enslaved sub/efts. But 
we are free , sovereign and independent , and what is 
more, Thomas Paine, has come, by the invitation 
oi president Thomas Jefferson, 44 to preach from 
his bible, to our populace.” 

It is not my design to remonstrate against this in- 
timate alliance, by the mere application of harsh and 
general epithets, to the character and conduct o t 
Thomas Paine. I can prove from various sources, 
that this man stands upon record, as a traitor to his 
trust; as a busy, officious and pestering medler, in 
affairs with which he had no business; and that 
for these sins, he was publicly reproached and dis- 
missed from office, by the American congress of 
1 77 V. I will prove further, that Mr. Jefferson could 
not be ignorant of this act of treachery, and that 
from that hour, he knew or ought to have known, 
that Thomas Paine could only disgrace any body, 
who cherished his acquaintance, or confided in his 
principles. 

In the Journals of Congress, vol. 3, Folwell’s 
edition, under date lfth, April 1777, is a resolve 
in these words. 

44 Resolved, That the stile of the committee of 
secret correspondence be altered, and that for the 
future, it be stiled the committee of foreign affairs. 
That a secretary be appointed to the said commit- 
tee, with a salary of seventy dollars a month. 
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44 That the said secretary, previous to his enter- 
ing on his office, take an oath, to be adminibteied 
by the president;” 44 well and faithfully to execute 
the trust reposed in him, according to his best skill 
and judgment, and to disclose no matter , the know- 
ledge of which shall be acquired in consequence of such , 
his office , that he shall be directed to keep feertt .' 9 
44 Also the oath prescribed for the officers of the 
army,” the latter clause of which is, 44 1 do swear, 
&c. foe. that I will serve the United States in the 
office of - ■■ — which I now hold, and in any other 
office which I may hereafter hold, by their appoint- 
ment or under their authority, with fidelity and 
honour , and according to the best of my skill and 
understanding.” 

44 Congress proceeded to the election of the said 
secretary, and the ballots being taken, 

Thomas Paine was elected.” 

Here was an honourable and lucrative office be- 
stowed upon Paine, and I should like to hear from 
his own confession, who was the member of con- 
gress, that put him in nomination.. ..perhaps he 
does not know, or has forgotten..*.Hc has not pro- 
bably forgotten the fable of the 44 countryman and 
the adder.” How well he deserved this distin- 
guished mark of confidence and trust, and how 
sacredly he observed the oaths he took, when 
sworn into office, a few more referrenr.es to th« 
journals of Congress will enable us to discover. 

Meantime I am, 

Your friend, 

TEE EXAMINER. 

Oliver Oldschool, Esq. 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

FROM fHE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDBM. 

An original work, and greatly superior to the 
ordinary poetical trifles of the hour, has been put 
into my eager hands, and caught my roving eye 
with the dazzling title of 44 The Meteors.” Thit 
glittering name U not arrogantly assumed.. The 
following are like 44 the sparkles of a glancing star.” 
They are bright and beautiful, ^nd thus gild my 
evening hour. 

I bought a horse; the owner swore 
He had no fault, was far from vicious: 

Thus much was well, I ask’d no more 
Hot choosing to be thought capricious. 

When, 1o ! to my surprise, I find, 
i This faultless horse is almost blind. 

In haste, I hie me back to meet 
My iockey; find him... ' 4 sir, this chtat 
Will never dot the nag’s unsound, 

Has not an eye to see 4he ground:” 

Friend, quoth the man, as sharp as salt, 

Tis bis misfortune.... not his fault. 

The subject of Plagiarism has never been more 
merrily treated, than in the ensuing tale, which 
not Marot, not La Fontaine, not John Hall Steven- 
son, could have told with more naivete, than our 
author. AH is easy, all is animated. The versifi- 
cation flows incrcdebili lenitate , like the river, 
described by C«sar. 

A Poet being once accus’d 
That many of the thoughts he used 
Were stolen; with patience beard his friend. 

An author likewise, to the end. 

• 

•• That paragraph, I own, is fine. 

But 1 can show you, line for line, 

From whence you every beauty took* 

*Tis in a most uncommon book 
Where every thought of yours, and better* 

I lately found in old black letter.” 

In vain the other urg’d his plea, 

That great wits sometimes migh* agrke: 

*• Well, well, (he adds) let truth prevail* 

It wijl not spoil the following 
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VUI. 

Young Kitty grew so fa\r a maid. 

That Grandmama was much afraid 
To trust the damsel out of view. 

Lest any mischief should ensue; 

Experience is the test of truth, 

The old lady prcv'd it in her youths 
So, for good reason* she could bring, 

Kept Kitty near her apron string. 

Now Kitty's grands ire was of suin<L 
Restraint, of whatsoever kind. 

Was wrong, except when he, in vain. 
Besought his dearest to restrain 
The gentle warbling* of that longue, 

On which most hony'd accents hung, 

Sweets; too luxuriantly enjoy'd, 

That long ago his taste had cloy’d. 

Thus, either party claim'd the art 
To guard fair Kitty's tender heart. 

The old lady led a tiresome life, 

Bor Kitty long'd to be a wife, 

And though full many a suitor came 
Not one could please the cautious dame. 
Among the rest young Clodio strove, 

The fair one listened to his love, 

Which fact once known... .the youth no more 
Bar'd set his foot within the door* 

The banish'd lover bore his doom 
Like others, humbly, I presume, 

That is, he wrote, and brib'd the maid. 

Who all his billet* doux convey'd. 

His mistress, as his zeal deserv'd. 

The intercourse of souls preserv'd. 

But absence is a cruel state, 

*Tis needless to expatiate, 

And shew how, during this dread trial, 

Love measures time, unlike the dial. 

My muse her story ne'er delays 
By dwelling on the et cetera*. 

A secret meeting was projected. 

And very speedily effected; 

T was just about the break of day, 

When most good folks in slumber lay; 

And Betty's head, invention rich-in, 
Contriv'd the scene should be the kitchen. 

When down stairs tripping came the lady 
Her faithful swain wajl there already.... 

What bliss !....But offered, ah! in vain, 

For Tray that moment slips his chain; 

He hears a stranger's voice below 
And needs must Tet his master know. 
Vncourteous dog ! hast never heard 
Truth should not always be declar'd ? 

The echoing bark resounds above, 

And Prudence flies to succour Love, 

Sir Simon rcfsc, his Lady's will. 

To know whyTray can not keep stilt 
Now Kitty, what thy trepidation ! 

Thy lover....and thy reputation 
In equal danger !.../* Betty, say, 

Have you no p1an....n© scheme ... or w$y* 

To let this gentleman escape. 

And get us fairly from the scrape I 
Tour master comes in anger hot,. 

Oh Clodio! I shall seethee shot!" 

Bnt Genius, when demanded most. 

Too frequently desens his post. 

So 'twas with Betty, whose desire. 

Though simply to conceal the squirt* 

Could scarce accomplish it before 
Sir Simon thunder'd at the door. 

4f Hey day," said he, 11 what's here to dd I 
What Kitty up! has Tray wak'dyov/ 

And Betty too !....*tis very careful, 

1 thought you women were more fearful 1 
That noisy mastiff barks for sport. 

I've half a mind to hang him tor't, 

Uad but this pistol ball and powder, 
l*d make him yelp a little louder." 

But Beeleebub, or proverbs lie. 

Must have a finger in each pie. 

It came into my lady's bead,. 

That the had better leave ber bed; 

So down she comes, and in she dashes. 

Poor Kitty turns as pale as ashee. 


The old lady easily believec 
She's not in danger from the thieves; 

For, if air Simon should have found 'em. 

He must, ere this, have ta'en and bound 'em: 

. That fancy gave her no great fear, 

Another did, as you shall hear. ' 

*Tis very odd. thought she, that miss 
Should be below so soon as this; 

What though we all imagin'd danger, 

I'hat only makes the tiling the stranger; 
Uncommon thieves, indeed, are those 
Which female* run the first to oppose. 

Sir Simon have you scar'd 'em, de^r?..... 

“ My love, no thief have I seen here. 

That Tray is an unlucky cur...." 

41 He is, indeed ! (quoth Betty,} sir. 

To call my master up so early, 

And fright us all for nothing....nearly; 

My dear young lady snatch'd her gown. 

And made me instantly come do* n ' 

To hide what most in hazard stood, 

And save what valuables we could." 

“ Bur, (adds the old lady,) are you sure, 

Since things are never too secure, 

The villains are not somewhere hid \ 

Which accident may heaven forbid." 

44 I've search'd the place, my dear, all over. 

The devil a rogue can I discover !” 

41 Well, well, Sir Simon, he it so. 

But I'll searen further, ere I go; 

Come Betty.. ..bear that light before, 

And every* comer we’ll explore: 

S : r Simon does things like a sloven. 

Suppose we peep into that oven.'* 

44 La ! Madam, may I be so bold. 

That oven’* full as it can hold; 

They can t lie there; 'tis vain to seek....* 9 
u Do, Betty, mind me , when I speak." 

Poor Betty from experience knew 
Prevarication would not do, 

And therefore hesitates no more 

But, trembling opes the oven'* door: 

No time to peep that very minute 

# Bounc'd out our Clodio , hid within it. 

To paint the general consternation. 

Would too much lengthen the narration* 

Now, says my lady, lore, you see, 

Fine works were here, except for me ! 

Pretty! 44 Stop, stop,'* Sir Simon cries, 

44 I alway s grant you very wise; 

I own it, to my great disgrace, 

I ne'er had thought of such a place. 

The ovau, it must be confest, 

Was the last place I should have guest’d, 

And yet 'tis odd the thought struck you, 

Or any who ve not been th*ue too." 

Now friend, the bard accus'd, exclaim'd, 

You sec the point at which I’ve aim'd* 

You would have borrowed from the store 
Had l not rummaged it before; 

Leave censure to the critic throng^ 

Brother, we both are in the wrong. 

I have the greatest possible respect for the holy 
institution of matrimony, and, with our modest 
Milton, 

Of the genial bed, 

With most mysterious reverence 1 deem. 

How often Itave I exclaimed with the experienced 
Solomon, that two are better than one , and how often 
hare I >e-echoed the pensive remark of an apocry- 
phal writer, who, with a sigh from his bachelor 
heart, informs us, that He, who hath no wifej 
wandereth up and down mourning. It is shameful, 
the Vicar of Wakefield would say, to continue 
single, and only talk of population , and none but 
those, who are hardened sinners, and obstinately 
impenitent m the ways of celibacy, could approve 
of the following sarcasm at wedded life* Let witlings 
joke, and let the gibing Gibbon sneer at the married, 
^ For my single self " I like to see Benedict and 
Beatrice in unison* I abominate the allegory of 
Louisa, in the last stanza, and I copy the poem 


for j^ts literary merit, without presuming to girt 
my sanction to the satire* 

THE HONEY MOON. 

Serene aud tranquil wai the night. 

The irghr that clos'd the summer day, 

And brilliant shone the Moon, and bright, 

And warm and tender was ber ray. 

44 How like our loves," the husband cried. 

As on his arm Louisa hung 

Scarce had Louisa been a bride, 

And both were fond, and both were young. 

This Moon, how like our love, my dear, 
lie said, and clasp'd her round the wquu 

*Tis pure and perfect, and sincere, 

Tender and true, and warm, though chaste. 

Time flew.... the youthful pair again 
Enjoy'd at eve the stilly vale; 

The Moon still shone, but in the wane. 

Her form leaa round, her face more pate* 

This too is like our love, my queen. 

For though less radiant and less bright* 

Yet still o’er all this sylvan scene. 

She sheds a soft and pleasing light. 

Louisa bow'd her beauteous head, 

And >et a sigh escap’d her breast; 

Perhaps the fair one would have said. 

She lik'd tbejfrst bright moon the best. 

Time linger'd, yet again the pair 
The balmy breath of eye imbib'd* 

And now less perfect, yet still fair. 

The Moon, alas ! two horns describ'd. 

This too is love. Louisa save. 

The love, my dear, that life adorns! 

Perfect, at first, it .soon decays. 

Decays and ends, *t Ust, in nqait*, 

I believe it was Lady Montague, or the author 
of Lady Montague's letters, for their genuineue^ 
has been doubted by recent incredulity, who fint 
shewed us fashionable specimens of Turkishpxtn. 
Her versions, whether prose or poetical, weitil 
of much value, and are now forgotten* Whaleiet 
Sir William Jones has translated from the dialect* 
of the East will continue coeval with his, famq, tig 
the following ode will probably be lost ouly with 
that elegant English, in which it is rendered* 

A TURKISH ODE OF MES1HL 
Translated by Sir William- Jones, 

Hear how the nightingales, on every spray. 

Hail in wild notes the sweet return of May ! 

The gale, that o'er ypo waving almond blows* 

The verdant bank with silver blossoms at rows; 

The smiling season decks each flowery glade. 

Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 

What gales of fragrance scent the vfnutl sir t 
Hills, dales, and woods, their lovelies: mantles 
Who knows what cares await that fatal day. 

When ruder guests shall banish gentle May I 
Even death, perhapi, our vallies wilt invade, 

Begay: too soon the flowers of spring will fide. 

The tulip now its varied hue displays. 

And sheds, like Ahmed's eye, celestial rays* 

Ah, nation ever faithful, ever true, 

The joys ef youth, while May invites, pursue ! 

Will not these notes your timorous minds wrssaMv 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will I ode. 

The sparkling dew-drops o'er the lillies 
Like orient pearls, or like the beams of day. 

If love and mirth your wanton thoughts engage. 

Attend, ye nymphs (a poet's words are sage?) 

While thus you sit beneath the trembling shade, 

Begay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 

The fresh blown rose like Zeineb's check appemg% 
When pearls, like dew drops, glitter in hereara* 

The charms of youth at once are seen and past; 

And nature sa> s, 4 They arc too sweet to last,* 

So blooms the rose; and so the blushing maid! 

Be gay: too soon the flowers of faring will fruftv 
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Ice yon anemonles their leaves onfold. 

With rubies flaming, and with living gold ! 

White crystal flowers from weeping clouds descend, 

Enjoy the presence of the tuntful friend. 

Now, while the wines are brought, the sofa’s laj’d, 

Re gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 

The plants no more are dried, the meadows dead, 

No more the rose-bud hangs her pensive head: 

The shrubs revive in vallies, meads, and bowers, 

And every stalk is diadem’d with flowers; 

In silken robes each hillock stands array’d, 

Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 

Clear drops each mom im pearl the rose’s bloom. 

And from its leaf the zephyr drinks perfume; 

The dewy buds expand their lucid store: 

Be this our wealth: ye damsels, ask no more. 

Though wise men envy, and though fools upbraid. 

Be gay: too soon the flower* of spring will fade. 

The dew-drops, sprinkled by the musky gale. 

Are chang’d to essence, ere they reach the axle* 

The mild blur sky a rich pavilion spreads. 

Without our labor, o’er our favour’;! heads, 
tet others toil in war, in arts, or trade, 

Be gay : too soon the flowers of spring will lade. 

Late, gloomy winter chill’d the snllcn air, 

Till Soliuun arose, and all was fair. , 

Sqft in his reign the notes of love resound. 

And Pleasure’s rosy cup goes freely round. 

Ifere on the bank, which man ling vines o'ershrujf, 

Begay: too zoom the flowers of spring will fade. 

ffey this to 4§ lav from age to age fomai*, 

A true memorial of this lovely train, 
dome, charming maid, and hear thy poet sing, 
thyself the rose, and he the bird of spring: 

Love t>ids him sing, and love will be obey’d. 

If gap: too n>pn the flowers of spring will fade. 

CRITICISM. 

REVIEW OF LYCEE, Ac. 

( Concluded* ) 

Lyeee ; on, Gouts de Literature* Ancienne et Moderne 
Par J. F. La Harpe. 12 Tom* 8vo. A Paris, 
chez, H. Agasse, Imprimeur Libraire, Rue des 
Poitevins, An 7 de la Republique. i. e. The 
Lyceum; or , a course of Literature* Ancient and 
Modem* 1 BOO. 

His criticism on the history, philosophy, and 
miscellaneous literature of each of the three pe- 
riods* into which Jw divides his history, is much 
more short and cursory than that on the two other 
subjects. He treats of the Greek and Roman his- 
torians under two classes:..;. ki the first he ranks 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Sallust, 
Tacitus, and Quintus Curtius. He gives a detailed 
account of the merits and defects of each; in which, 
if he has &Uen into any error, it is with regard to 
Thucydides, to whom he greatly prefers Sallust, 
and almost every historian in the class. Thucydides, 
by the ancients, was looked upon as a perfect model 
of historic wisdom and dignity. We think he has 
made several very just observations in defence of 
the apeecbej in the ancient historians, which he 
has employed a whole section to vindicate. His 
account of the historians in the second class, though 
abort* is sufficient to give a very distinct idea of the 
character of each, and a preity accurate notion of 
their merits. and defects. In almost every instance 
his judgment is enlightened, and may be trusted. 
He professes to give but a superficial review of 
philosophy* which he could not expect, he says, 
to render equally interesting to his auditors with 
his other subjects. He examines the philosophy 
of Plato; but, we think, he has erred farther from 
his plan in his case, than in any other part of his 
book. Instead of examining the writings of Plato 
as the subject of taste, he gives a detailed ac- 
count ef his abstract notions, and metaphysical 
conjectures; in which much iras certainly not to 
be found the object of praise. Had he consider- 
ed Plato, ms we think it was the nature of his 
plan to have done* as a moral and eloquent 


writer of the firit class, be would have been 
more interesting as well ae instructive. It is 
rather wonderful that it did not occur to so en- 
lightened a writer, that here was a most proper 
place to deliver a criticism on dialogue writing; 
a species of composition, the nature of which 
has been less developed than any other, and of 
which Plato was the inventor. And it would 
certainly have been very much to his purpose 
to have explained that exquisite art with wi;uh 
Plato conducts his argument, and which, not 
less than the charms of his style, renders hiiu 
’ the most bewitching of authors. He next examines 
at considerable length, the philosophical writings 
of Plutarch, which he warmly recommends, and 
the beauties of which he very justly details. 
Cicero, of all the philosophers of antiquity, is 
he whose writings he most esteems, and he 
certainly points out their excellencies with great 
skill, and shews a very complete acquaintance with 
their contents, and a strong feeling of their merits. 
As to Seneca, with whom he closes his account of 
the ancient philosopi^, we rather think he has been 
led, from opposition to Diderot, who affected to set 
Seneca above all writers, to undervalue that cele- 
brated author, who, though he has some defects of 
style, which have been enlarged upon, certainly 
possesses the most dazzling eloquence, and has a 
power of warning his reader upon moral subjects 
beyond any author almost with whom we are 
acquainted. 

Such is the plan q( this author’s critical review 
of ancient literature. He shews himself to be very 
thoroughly acquainted with it . And though he is a 
warm, he is not a superstitious admirer of the an- 
cients. The three first volumes of this work may 
be safely recommended as a body of just criticism 
upon ancient literature, more full and minute than 
any which has yet been presented to the public. 

We shall not be particular in our account of what 
he has done, respecting the two remaining periods 
of his review. Indeed it will not be necessary, be- 
cause his mode of procedure is almost exactly the 
same in these, which we have seen it to be in the 
former. In the literature of the age of Louis the 
fourteenth, there is no epic poem to review ; for it 
is only the literature of France, which our author 
considers in his two last periods. He proceeds, 
therefore, immediately to the drama. And, with 
the same minuteness which we described him to 
have employed with regard to the ancient dramatic 
poets, and even still greater, he analyzes and exa- 
mines each of the plays of Corneille and Racine; 
describing the circumstances in which they were 
produced, the success they had, the art of the poet, 
in such pieces, and all its excellencies and defects. 
He enumerates and characterises all the inferior 
writers of tragedy, during the same period; and 
then proceeds to comedy ; when, alter a short ac- 
count of those who preceded Moliere, he dwells at 
great length upon that author, and then, as he did 
in tragedy, gives a more cursory review of all the 
inferior comic writers of the age of Louis the four- 
teenth. After this he considers the opera of the 
same period, chiefly that of Quinault ; the odes, the 
satirical and epistolary poetry, fables, tales, pas* 
loral poetry %f\ d the different kinds of light poetry. 

The next subject is the eloquence of the age of 
J^ouis the fourteenth. He mentions first, the elo- 
quence of the bari and that of the deliberative kind 
in popular assemblies. But, though he thinks 
France did produce some specimens in both these 
kinds at that period, of no tittle merit, he allows 
they were but few ; and that the circumstances oi 
France were not favourable to produce them- He 
finds compensation in the eloquence of the pulpit. 
This he divides into two kinds ; the (uneral oration, 
and the sermon. And, after some observations on 
the earlier productions of both specie s in France, he 
enlarges upon Bossilet, as a model almost perfect 
in (hi farmer, and Massillon, ia the latttfv Several 


just and uncommon rtmarls are made on the na- 
ture of this sjiecies of composition. And every 
reader of taste will be pleased with the full develops- 
ment which he has given us of the beauties of stile 
and thought in Bos suet and Massillon. He allows 
that France had not much to boast of her historical 
compositions in the time of Louis XIV. He is a 
great admirer of Bossuet’s Discourse on Universal 
History : he praises Fleury’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory : and speaks w ith respect of some of the pro- 
ductions of Vert ot. He gives .a w hole section to 
the consideration of memoirs; in which be men- 
tions, with particular praise, those of Jeannin, of 
Villeroi, of Torcy, of Turcnne, of Sully, the Let- 
ters of Cardinal d’Ossat, the Memoirs of Mademoi- 
selle tie Montpensier and Molleville. u But for the 
knowledge of men and of affairs*" says he, “ nothing 
can be compared, even at the greatest distance, with 
the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz: *tis the most 
precious monument, in that kind, which remains to 
us of the last age. 

We can do little more than barely name the dif- 
ferent authors in philosophy, whom he has criti- 
cised, and declare our opinion that his appreciation 
both of their doctrines, and of their talent in deli- 
vering them, is, for the most part, perfectly correct. 
The writers in metaphysics, whom he examines, 
are, Descartes, Pascal, Fenelon, Maiebrantbe, and 
Bayle. His account of Uayle is really valuable, be- 
cause it has seldom fallen to the lot of that man to 
be either praised or blamed, with moderation. 
Neither the metaphysics of Descartes nor Fenelon, 
perhaps, deserve all the praise which he bestows 
upon them. We are better metaphysicians in Bri- 
tain than they are in France. But it is pleasing to 
observe this learned and ingenious man, in the si- 
tuation in which he is placed, so attached to the 
sentiments of religion and morality, that he cannot 
help regarding, with veneration* every opinion, 
which has been employed with success in thtir de - 
fence . As writers in morals, he names Fenelon* 
Nicole, Duguet, Larochefoucauld, Labruyere , and 
St. Evremond. Most of his . observations on each 
of them are just and interesting. But his criticism 
on Larochefoucauld is the fullest which we remem- 
ber to have seen; and, though a little more meta* 

I physical acumen be wanting to the complete refw 
I tat ion of that author’s maxims, what he has said is 
highly valuable. A short criticism on romances 
I and tales concludes this part of his subject. 

Of the literature of the last period we have the 
criticism of the poetry only. He promises some 
additional volumes on the philosophy of the eighr 
| teenth century. Into the poetry of this period he 
| enters wish the greatest minuteness of detail. Nat 
less than four volumes are employed upon it. He 
begins with the Henriade of Voltaire, of which he 
is a great admirer. He is too wise and too candid 
l not to adroit its defects, but he contends that it has 
many, and great beauties; ahd we think he does 
prove that it has been, in general, under-rated. He 
examines the tragedies of Voltaire, in no less than 
two full volumes: and much fine instruction or* that 
species of composition is to be found in them! It is 
here, indeed, that we think this author chiefly ex- 
cels. He omits not the writers of the second class. 
And when he has thus fully dfacussed the tragic 
writing of this period, he passes on to the comedies. 
He first examines that curious question, whether tfls 
write a tragedy or a comedy be most difficult ? vcherq 
the reader will find several ingenious arid important 
observations. And then he appreciates the merits, 
one after another, of the numerous comic writers of 
! this period. lie examines* with gr?at judgment* 

| the nature and merits of that new species of dramq* 

: which was introduced into France by La Cbaussfe* 

' and which they sometimes call Comedic Mixtc, 
sometimes Larmoyante, and criticizes with bis k 
usual correctness, the productions in that kind, 
Voltaire, Diderot, and others. The last volume con-, 
tains qriticisjna qq. tfcq he{q\c V.V.4 
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the different writers of these two descriptions, which 
*have appeared in France, during the last century. 

We cannot close this account of Laharpe’s work, 
without mentioning a very eloquent discourse, pre- 
fixed to his review of the literature of the eighteenth 
century, and delivered in the Lyceum in December 
1794; in which he describes, in the most glowing 
cblours of horror and indignation, the persecution 
which literature had suffered during a few of the 
preceding years, and the utter abasement into which 
France had been sunk, with regard to every thing, 
the object of taste, reason, sentiment or virtue. 

c< Shall our wretched tyrants, 0 »?ys he, 44 be com- 
pared to the men, who have effected revolutions in 
other countries ; and who, setting morality aside, 
were great men?” u There is not one of ours,” 
continues he, u and history will prove it, whom 
Cromwell would have employed as a sergeant in 
his army, or a messenger to one of his offices*’* 
u Methinks I see them yet,*' cries he, u those ruf- 
fians under the name of patriots, those oppressors 
of the nation, under the name of magistrates of the 
people, mixing themselves among us in crouds, with 
their grotesque apparel, which they called exclu- 
sively that of patriotism ; as if patriotism must of 
necessity be ridiculous and impure; with their 
coarse accent and brutal language, which they 
called republican ; as if grossness and indecency 
were so essentially republican ; with their haggard 
countenance and wild and troubled eyes, the witness 
•fan evil conscience, throwing around them looks at 
•nee stupid and threatening, on the instruments of 
the sciences, of which they did not even know the 
names; on the monuments of the arts, which 
Were so strange to them; on the busts of those 
great men, the mention of whom had scarcely ever 
reached their ears : and one would have said, that 
the sight of all that literary pomp, of all that inno- 
cent luxury of all those riches of taste and genius, 
rouzed within them that sullen and ferocious hatred, 
that internal rage concealed within the darkest 
doublings of self-love, which stirs up in secret the 
ignorant and ill-conditioned man against every 
thing, which is more valuable than himself.” 

It is certainly an objection to this book, that the 
part of it which treats of modem literature, should 
be confined so exclusively to that of France. It 
cannot be so interesting to Englishmen, as if it had 
been mixed with criticisms upon the favourite 
authors of this and the other countries of Europe. 
And we should think, scarcely so interesting even 
to Frenchmen themselves. We suspect, too, that 
it will appear tedious to the readers, who seek only 
for amusement in books. We arc pretty certain, 
however, that the person, who wants to be inured 
to habits of accurate investigation, and to have his 
judgment exercised, in just decision, concerning 
the objects of taste, will not find fault either with 
the number of the subjects of judgment, which this 
author has brought forward, or the minuteness, 
with which he enters into their merits and defects. 
Yet, h is, perhaps, to be granted; that there is a diffu- 
flftoo of stile in the book, which spins it out to a 
greater length than is necessary. But this is the 
character of French composition : and an English 
Writer of tolerable merit generally condenses more 
thoughts into one page, than the very best of the 
French put into two. But then this nervous Eng- 
lishman will not have all the flowing softness in his 
periods, without which a Frenchman would not be 
read. And those of our authors who study this 
delicate accomplishment, have, in general, all the 
diffusion of a French writer, without his vivacity. 

It is certainly no little praise to say of a French- 
man, who has passed through all that has happened 
in that country, for a few years, before and since the 
revolution, that though intimately connected with 
the -principal philosophists of the age, mid even, at one 
period, partially infected with their detestable princi 
pies, he very sOon perceived, and r.mfuUj retracted , 
bis error; and Aar safer ed no nestige, either of their* • 


fantastical taste, or abominable licentiousness to remain 
on his mind . And it is surely a pleasing considera- 
tion to persons of every country, that a man is now 
employed to instruct the inhabitants of Paris, with 
ai taste, formed upon the pure models of ancient 
Greece and Rome, and the best productions of the 
former days of French literary glory, who has the 
utmost contompt for the weakness of that pretended* 
philosophy, which has turned every thing upside 
down, and the greatest abhorrence of its tendency, 
and who understands and values the solidity and 
truth, as well as the salutary influence, of those 
venerable doctrines, which unite the heart of man 
to the author and to the partners of his nature 

THOMAS PAINE. 

[The subsequent article is descriptive of one, who, in a bill 
of indictment, found by a grand jury of the universe, 
mtght be described, as tmi common disturber or 
*a i ions. Thomas Paine is a perpetual rebel; not only 
a foe to Christianity, but to civil obedience, not only an 
enemy to subordination, but to society. His favorable 
reception, among Americans, would foully tarnish our 
national honour; for it is notorious that men of his emm 
jacobinical complexion , and zealots for the propagation of 
bin own theories have long since abandoned the degraded 
man. though they strive to disseminate the opinions of 
the faction* writer] 

Before Paine fled from England to receive the 
fraternal hug of the regicides of France,' he made 
a house in London called the White Bear, in 
Picadilly, his usual place of residence. The 
house, which was a respectable one, became so 
notorious on account of Paine’s visits, that the 
landlord was not only under the necessity of abso- 
lutely forbidding the infidel to enter his door , but to 
circulate handbills acquainting the public that 
Thomas Paine was no longer suffered to visit the 
White Bear. Paine’s character in Paris is well 
known to have been so despicable, even among 
those that belonged to the same party, that his compa- 
ny was avoided like the presence of a person 
infected with the plague. He never associated 
but with the meanest and lowest of the scribbling 
tribe; indeed he was suffered to associate with 
no others. Frequently he was found rolling and 
tossing in the streets, in a state of intoxication 
that astonished the Parisians unused to such 
spectacles of human depravation; they called him 
the English Ourang Outang. One evening Paine 
was caught in this disgraceful state, and vas 
conveyed to an exhibition of wild beasts, kept 
near* the Palais Royal, where he was displayed 
during his state of intoxication, in a cage, along 
with a bear and a moukoy, to the no small amuse- 
ment of the Sans Culottes. This happened in the 
year 1797, when a Mr. Benjamin Sword, a 
respectable merchant of Glasgow, was in Paris, 
who was present at the spectacle. Mr. Sword 
afterwards dined in a select company of Scotch 
gentlemen, where the unfortunate Thomas 
Muir was present, as also Tom Paine. The author 
of the Age of Reason in a few hours got so com- 
pletely besotted, that they were under the 
necessity of having him dragged out, and convey- 
ed home to his lodgings in a fiacre. It was solely 
at the request of Mr. Sword, that Paine was invited 
as even Muir, his fellow sufferer in politics, was 
too much of a Christian to relish the conversation 
of such an infidel. 

For the last eight years our hero existed in 
Paris solely on the charity of the booksellers, 
who employed him a few hours in the morning, 
the . only part of the day during which Paine was 
sober, in correcting the press. His lodgings were 
frequently in some cellar , in some remote lane ot 
the citv, and frequently he has been known to be 
so reduced as to be under the necessity of serv- 
ing the Parisian Poissards to open and clean their 
shell fish l This description of Paine may appear 
to some to be exaggerated, but so far from that, 
it conveys but a very faint idea of the misery, the , 


filth and the contempt , which attended the author 
of Common Sense during his residence in Pw. 
indeed scarcely any words can paint the wretched 
life he usually led. It was not until the arrival 0 f 
Chancellor I .ivingston, that Paine was honored with 
the visit of a single respectable American. The 
attention which our minister paid to this infid l 
not only astonished, but even disgusted the Cotm 
of the First Consul. It gave to Bonaparte but 
very contemptible idea of the talents ol Mr. Living 
ston. When the chancellor was first introduced to 
the First Consul, the latter received him with the 
coldest indifference. Talleyrand observer Boot- 
parte’s behaviour, and took the opportunity of 
informing him that Mr. Livingston was a charac- 
ter that held the first reputation in the United 
States. “ He may hold what reputation he may 
(said Bonaparte) I know mankind as well &i Mg’ 
people, and the conduct of that American certim/r 
does not impress my mind with the most bronbk 
opinion.” The public may rely upon the correct, 
nessof this observation of Bonaparte respiting Mr. 
Livingston. It was received directly from s He, 
Lapigare, a French gentleman of the great* 
respectability, and an intimate acquaintance of 
the chancellor’s, who resides near Hudson, in 
the state of New-York. Mr. Lapigare had the 
perusal of a letter from Paris which contained 
the observation. Had Mr. Lapigare been a 
Federalist, the democrats, no doubt, would imme- 
diately insist upon the story being a forgery; out 
as Mr. Lapigare is well known in the state where 
he resides, to be a warm Jeffersonian, no such con- 
elusion can be drawn, nor will Mr. Lapigare deny 
his having said so, and he added, at the same 
time, that the countenance which Mr. Livingston 
gave Paine, in his opinion, was the cause of it. 

How humiliating is it to Americans to be told 
that the fourth of July was celebrated by their 
minister and their countrymen in Paris, by giv- 
ing a public entertainment to the greatest infidel on 
earth ! 


STATISTICAL REMARKS. 

The number of the inhabitantsof a country or city 
is almost renewed every thirty years; and, in a 
century, the human race is renewed thrfet times 
and one third. > / * u - * * 

If we allow three generations for a century, and 
suppose the world to be only five thousand seven 
hundred years old, there appears to have been one 
hundred and seventy-one generations since th c cre- 
ation of the world to the present time, one htmdrcd 
and twenty-four since the deluge, and fifty-three 
since the Christian aera; and as there is notaismily 
that can prove its orign even so far back as the cm* 
peror Charlemagne, it consequently follows that 
the most ancient families are unable to trace their 
origin farther back than thirty generations. Voy 
few indeed can trace so far, without diving is* 
fiction. 

Out of one thousand infants, who are nursed by 
the mother, about three hundred die ; of the son 
number, committed to the care of strange nune* 
it is calculated that five hundred perish. 

Among the one hundred and fifteen deaths, deir 
may be reckoned one woman in child-bed; hutoolf 
one of four hundred dies in labour. 

The small-pox, in the natural way, usually carries 
off eight out of one hundred. • 

By inoculation, one dies out of three hundred. 

It is remarked, that more girls than boys4*e of 
the small-pox in the natural way. * 

From the calculations founded on the hifo 
mortality, only one out of three thousand 
hundred and twenty-six reaches the age ofoaeiaift- 
dred, 

More people live to a greater age mekwawWto* 
ations than w those which are lower. ** t. 
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The probability is, that a new bom child will live 
to the age of thirty-four yearAand six months. 

Years. Years. Months. 


That one of 1 . 

will live 4 1 

9 

3 

45 

7 

5 

46 

4 

10 

44 

9 

A person of 15 

41 

6 

20 

38 

3 

24 

35 

5 

30 

32 

3 

35 

29 

8 

40 

26 

6 

45 

23 

0 

50 

20 

11 

55 

IT 

0 

60 

14 

3 

65 

11 

5 

TO 

a 

11 

7J 

6 

8 

60 

4 

10 

65 

3 

3 

90 

2 

0 


The .proportion of the deaths qf women to those 
•f men 19, one hundred to one hundred and eight ; 
the probable duration of a man's life is sixty years. 

( Married women live longer than those who are 
not married. 

By observations made during the space of fifty 
years it has been found that the greatest number of 
deaths has been in the month of March; and next 
to that, the months of August and^September. In 
November, December) and February, there are the 
fewest deaths. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

SLANDER. 

Pearce e. Luckjield . 

Mr. Ersklne stated the case for the plaintiff ; his 
client wa9 an attorney, who lived in Fitzroy -square ; 
the defendant was a German, a musical instrument 
maker, connected with the house of Longman and 
BroUerip : the jury, (from their frequent attendance 
in that court) must be aware, that those attornies, 
who were proved to have misconducted themselves 
in thuir profession, were always punished with pro- 1 
per severity ; it was, therefore, but just, that those 
who conducted themselves uprightly, shotld, by the 
verdict of a jury, protect their characters from 
malicious slanderers; his client had been called , 
up 00 Py a Mr. Fountain, to draw the will of Mr. 
Mason, a publican, who lived in Tottenham Court 
Road, but who was then in such a bad state of 
health, that his death was daily expected. He ac- 
cordingly went to the house, but was obstructed, as 
mqch as possible, by Mrs. Mason and the defen- 
dant, from seeing the sick man ; he, however insist- 
ed on admittance, took Mr. Mason’s instructions, 
a/ld drew bis will. In consequence of thi^ the 
fefendant, who was on the most intimate terms of 
Headship (if it was nothing more than friendship) 
jrfth Mrs. Mason, quarrelled with him, abused him, I 
usd t61d him, in the presence of other persons, I 
* that he waa no attorney, but a p<t*y fogging scovn- 
fret, that he had drawn his own will, and not the 
r ill of M*- Mason, and that he came there to help I 
o rob Mrs. Mason of her property.*' Such 
rorefs as these, spoken of an attorney, were clearly 
-tionable; *n4 when they were said of an honest 
tan* Acting faithfully in the discharge of his trust, 
was the duty of his client, who possessed a cha- 
pter and who valued it, to bring a slanderer of this 
scrsptiorft) before a jury of his country, and give 
ts an opportunity of justifying his expressions, if 
ty arc true, under the penalty of being recorded 
a slanderer, should they appear to be false. 

Vf r. Fountain, the first witness for the plaintiff, 
i, tlial he was related to the late Mr. Mason, and 
been a echool-fellow of his ; that, hearing he was 
ie called at bis bou*t to ace him) Uut told he 


had gone to Fulham; not believing this story, he 
forced his way to his bed-chamber, and found him 
in a dying state. He was much shocked at this 
discovery, and after some little conversation with 
him, he sent for the plaintiff to take Mr. Mason’s 
instructions, and draw his will. When the plain- 
tiff came to the house, he was opposed by the de- 
fendant and Mrs. Mason; he, however, drew his 
will, and an altercation afterwards ensued, in which 
the defendant used words to the effect of those 
stated by Mr. Erskine, from the declaration. 

A Mr. Spencer, a surgeon and apothecary, (who 
attended Mason) and a Mr. Thompson, swore po- 
sitively to the expressions having been made use of 
by the defendant; but it appeared, that they rather 
proceeded from passion, and the irritation of the 
moment, than from any deliberate malicious inten- 
tion of injuring the character of the plaintiff in his 
profession. 

Mr. Park addressed the jury in mitigation of 
damages. He thought mere nominal damages 
would meet the justice of the case. 

Lord Ellenborough told the jury, that the words 
were clearly proved to have been spoken, and that 
they were actionable. It was the province of the 
jury, however, to proportion the damages, they 
should give, to the injury sustained, and to the cir- | 
cu instances of the case. It appeared to him, that 
those expressions rather proceeded from sudden 
passion than deliberate malice... .Verdict for the 
plaintiff; damages 101. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

An article of nautical import, found under the 
head of European intelligence, suggests an humor-; 
bus combination. 

October 20. This morning dispatches, said to be 
of importance, arrived express to admiral Davies, to 
be put on board a fast sailing vessel directly . They 
were instantly put on board the Kimble Cutter , lieu- 
tenant Jump . 

ANECDOTE FOUNDED ON FACT. 

A few days, prior to the late election, while the 
trade of being be citixenized was driving apace, one 
of the people, called Irish , having a brother, who 
had applied for a certificate, took the trouble to 
wait upon the proper officer, for the purpose of ob- 
taining it. His business being made known.... 
the officer enquired the reason why, his brother had 
not come in person for the certificate ? “ To tell you 
the truth air," (says Patrick) u my brother is 
too drunk to come, and as I did not wish him ex* 
posed, I thought best to come myself. Well, but 
Somebody certified t'other day, that your brother 
was a person of good moral character, and of course, 
a sober man." By Jasus, said Patrick, if they had 
known him, as well as I do, they would have been 
clear of certifying *ay ftich thing. 

Citizen Gallatin is supposed to be calculating 
the amount of our losses at New-Qrleatis, and anx- 
iously inquires of the Spanish intendant, why be 
h stops dc vcels? " 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

[Amid the difficulties of his public duty, few things cheer 

the Editor more than such approbation and snch advice, 

as the following] 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FJIOM A VENXRA1LR TRlRlf D IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

I know not wbat to reply to your invitation to 
write, occasionally, in your paper. When my 
mind is warm with old-fashioned sentiments, I am 
sometimes ready to wish thaj. they were communi- 
cated to the public ; and, on the other band, when I 
reflect on the frequent ignorance, stupidity, and 
pf the sovereign people) and the extent 


to which they are apt to carry iheir resentments, . I 
am afraid to have any thing to do with them. For, 
if I should happen to differ in opinion from any 
of their favourite demagogues, or if my senti- 
ments should be found to be not perfectly Gallo- 
re public an, I might be calumniated in the Aurora; 
and though it is sometimes necessary that a chim- 
ney sweeper, or a scavanger be knocked down, yet 
a gentleman is loth to approach such filthy perso- 
nages, for fear of being soiled bjr their soot and 
mud. 1 am glad that you have never promised to 
publish an impartial paper. I approve of your ge- 
neral plan, and of that variety of patter, by which 
you strive to allure squeamish readers, but I am 
afraid you must depend chiefly on your own stores* 
as I suppose it would be difficult to find, at present, 
many assistants. I am sometimes diffident of the 
propriety of admitting Latin, even though it has 
the advantage of not being understood, for as to 
French, it is quite another thing, being the lan- 
guage of republicans. I think all apology for your 
assumed name of Oldschool, is unnecessary in an 
age, in which Messidor, and Flore al, duo-di , tre-di^tfe. 
are reckoned elegant compounds ; for if it be legal 
and agreeable to Jacobin principles, to stitch Greek 
and Latin together, in the clumsy manner pf the 
Taylors, who compiled the new French Calendar, 
it cannot surely be improper to combine two pure 
English words, even though they are plain and in- 
telligible. In a country so slow to reward useful 
labour 1 , and so frequently ungrateful for actual ser- 
vice, it is impossible accurately to predict the fu- 
ture fortune of your work. But, if you can procure 
active and sincere friends to circulate it in other 
states, especially to the eastward, it may in time* 
force itself into public notice. But you will not 
expect to find many subscribers in this state, which 
is so deeply immersed in jacobinism. Many dis- 
appointments and inconveniencies must be expect-? 
ed, and you must fortify your spirit contemptuously 
to disregard the insolence of impertinent vlictation 
and the abjectness of timid counsels. You are 
right to insist on payment in advance, lest to all other 
inconveniencies, that of bad debtors should ba 
superadded, and such are apt to abound in an age 
of so much liberty. 

1 am, 

With sincere esteem, yours. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The communication, from a friend, of some loose 
sheets of the London Magazine, feu* July 1802, is 
very acceptable. Gur poetical department will be 
enriched by the supply, from which some clioic% 
selections, will speedily be made. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our subscribers at Boston, Salem, New-York, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Richmond, Charleston a?4 
Savannah, are thanked by the Editor, for. their 
prompt and punctual attention to his wishes. If it 
were not for the liberal subscriptions he receives 
from many literary characters, in the above indi- 
cated places, not a moiety of the ordinary expenses, 
even of printing the Fort Folio, could be dis- 
charged from the funds of the establishment* 
A literary paper, without the gainful aid qf 
advertisements, relies for its support upon distant 
subscribers, a general circulation, and regular re-, 
ceipts.. Gentlemen, who wish to read our Third 
volume,, will please to give the Editor early notice,, 
and he hopes that all who am indebted for past 
Port Folio’s, will have tlje justice to cancel our cluing 
and that all, who choose to encourage the futuic 
publication, will have the ir^v \\^ 
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ORIGIN ALPOBTHY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

(pROM TBl AHTt-DRMOCRAT.) 

[In 0* Mbistol* Rtroidum of Ovi®, the classical reader will 
instantly remember the original of the following, and 
the mere English reader may find, in some of the miscel- 
lanies of the day, a translation, we believe, by the cele- 
brated Mrs. Area Bairn. In the Anti-Democrat, * 
Haiti more paper, conducted by Mr. Pa«NTtss t the fol- 
lowing ludicrous letter, supposed to be addressed to a 
pbilntophie personage, by a jetty mistress, has made os 
laugh and sneer at republican morality; and our readers, 
the ancient orntlemen of the etnmtry, will find, in 
the ensuing verses, fresh food to feed and increase their 
contempt for democratic imposture 

PHYLUS TO DEMO-PHOOK. 

Anti docs DKMo-phoon, be for whom I TivC, 
•ne thought to his distracted Phyllis give ? 

Not more the wretch, sad victim of disease, 

To night's paiti-lengthen’d gtootn, rejoicing aces, 
The morn succeed, than I thy letter sweet, 

Which as 1 read, my tears fast flowing wet. 
t Not the wild Arab mere delights to hear, 

, The file’s hoarse murmur, bursting on his ear, 
When^ith the desert's sultry blast opptest, 

His fainting heart scarce beats within nis breast, 
Than I thy name; quitk smarting at the sound, 
The children drop their sport*, bnd croud around ; 
Cur youngest hope still asks, with ceaseless bawl, 
^ Papa send doodles TO his little Sal!" 

And darling Tor* inquires, With eager look, 

If you hhd also sent the promis'd book: 
silent I note<his early probf so true, 

That the lov'd boy in all rckembfds ybtt-\ 

Why dost thou, criielmbrnb^y, falti ^ 

Those luscious hours* we past Oh Gallia's show? 
They come tob surtly at her busy felli— - 

0 let me hasten to forget them all. 

'Enough the fleeting visions of the fright 
By fancy bred, present thee tb thjr sight 

To vex my sou). Thy sleep-imagiri’d charirifc 
, With joy I vibw, and stretch my longing amis 
In vain to clasp thee ; vanishing in air 
Thy form dissolves and leaves me to despair ; 

1 wake to anguish and to hopeless love, 

And the fierce fires of mad’ning passion pfovA 

vSdfl wift thou fearless tempt power’s tott'ring 
height? 

How sari presages'rill the with affright— 

If ethinks 1 see the storm already low r r, 

In vain dull Lincoln scribbles by the hour, 

His leaden sheet, from truth and reason free— 
Alas ! no j£gis will it prove to thee, 

To guard thee bom an injur'd people's hate, 

Or the low murmurs of the good and great. 

Thy ruin's plan'd, and if I'm not mistaken, 

* Aurpra!' lies will hardly sayc thy ba^on. 

No more Duane dares cry out “ Rats; Rats; Rats;" 
The Scotchman’s ready with his bag of cats. 
All, all conspire to push thee from thy seat; 
f— Better in time secure a safe retreat. 

Then quit the chair, return to M - — 

And let the cursed feds at others bellow. 

'Resume the 44 Notes," and still philosophise ; 

Or write a book to prove the mammoth sine. 

*BelIeve me love, hot all who boldly dare, 

As soldiers merely, the grim ranks of war, 

Are fit for Consuls ; the Untutor'd hand 
.Of nerveless science, never could command ; 

Nor every Wight, whom wild ambition fires, . 

Is made tor that to which his pride aspires. 
Remember Phaeton. He kneels forlorn, 

And sues to guide the chariot of the morn. 

With boding ears, unwilling to his prayer, 

The father-god consents ; he bids prepare 
The fiery steeds and anxious marks the way 
Himself. The son, impatient of delay, 

Springs to the gorgeous seat and whirls the lash; 
Swift up the steeps of air the coursers dash : 


Alas! hot l6ng they hold their destined coarse— 
To keep the track Pbaton plies his force 
In vain, unconscious of resistless might. 

The steeds impetuous urge their devious flight; 

To curb thfcir fury Once again he strains ; 

Wild with despair he drops thefloating reins. 

More widely now unmindful of the goal, 

They bla*e along and steer to either pole. 

Now burning downwards to the earth they bend 
In circling wheel, and now to heav'n ascend* 

Quick rtinhing flames the tow’ring forest fires ; 
Sublime in air they curl theirsmoky spires. 

The hapless wood-nymphs, impotent to save, 
Disorder’d, shrieking, seek the sheltering cavfet 
Far from the shore old Ocean’s trembling tide 
Receding, leaves a sandy desert wide ; 

From snow-clad mountains swelling torrents foam, 
And flighted nations dread the general doom. 

Jove, bending, hears their sadly piteous cries, 

Grasps the red bolt and swift to vengeance flies | 
High from the glittering car his lightning burl’d 
The wretch whose madness would have fir’d a world. 
Taught experience hadst thou shunned his fate, 
Ah me! how much I fear 'tisnow too late! 

But, grant that thou art all that’s truly great, 
With strongest arm can wield the helm of state; 
Lov’d by the worthy, by the worthless feared— 
Does merit always meet its just reward? 

How oft has blushing virtue seen withstood 
' The patriot’s efforts for his country’s good} 

Beheld indignant the unworthy mind 
Blast the fair wreath that glory had entwin’d ; 

With tear* bedew’d the hero’s sculptur’d bust, 

( A shatter’d ruin prostrate in the dust. 

Witness great Cincinnatus, once ador’d ; 

‘Rome's brightest gem confess’d and honour’s ford. 
'Twasnot enough that all her foes he foil'd; 

Still for his much lov'd Rotne he watchful toil’d; 
First in dread war, and first in smiling peace; 

His, every virtue which the man may grace. 

Vet envy labours to destroy his fame, 

Nay, e’en base Romans live, who curse his name. 
Europe's vile outcasts too have spit their gall— 

And thy man-mistress, Paine , the first of all. 

That name appals raci-^t his wondrous birth. 

Dogs howl’d, owls screech’d, and horror seiz'd the 
earth ; 

Wild from the denizens of murky hell; 

Convulsive laughter burst with hideous yell ; 

The pois’nous dug of base malignity 

The squallid bantling fed ; with leering eye 

Falsehood approached to bless her fav’riteson, 

And vice exulting mark’d him for her own. 

Why do my thoughts to other objects roam— 
Let me not think, but how to woo thee home. 

For thee I sigh, and thy long absence mourn, 

O haste then to my arms; return, return. 

Oft do the beauteous pledges of our love 
Disconsolate around their mother move, 

With whining sob demand their father dear, 

Till bread and butter dry the glist'ning tear. 

Thy faithful servants frequent ask me when 
From the great town thou will come back again ; 
Old Cudjoe cries, to duty’s bidding true, 

44 Do make the paper peak, do missy, do; 
u Tell massa quick come home; now he no here, } 
44 De corn field neber see de overseer; i 

44 Him all day sleepin in de fodder-house 
•• While negfer workin; him no wort a Ibuse. 

44 Him often wid '&bftt Dinah in de barn ; 

44 1 peep on* day ; dey no go dere for corn ; 

44 I no been hab urh. but I bet a guinea, 

44 ’Fore Christina* hext, she hab a pickininny/' 

* 

Where will Demo - phoon such enjoyments find, 
So unalloy'd, as those he left behind l 
His die calm day, and his the blissful night; 

Each hour began and ended with delight. 

Bright was my morn and bright my nooliOrtife; 

O bless its eve, and make a happy wife ; 


What still remains, from care, from enVy fhtf, 

Well pleas’d I’d pass, content with love and tbsgw 

POST-SCRIPTUX. 

The blind mare’s dead, and I have sold her ^ 

To buy some clouting—/ shall boon key in. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

The night is silent and the moon shines clsi^ 

And all the scene is grateful to my Soul; 

No rifore the voice of pleasure grates my ear, 

No joys for me contains the sparkling bowl 

To this lone spot, by melancholy led, 

With heart o’er charg'd at recollected ills; 

Here, where thou liest,my friend, I'll make in ykd, 

And shield thy grave from night’s oppressive chiih 

’TWhs on a night Kke this, this same moon tom’i 
Hither we cattie, our hearts with sadness fraught; 

I mark’d my Henry well, his soft eye stream'd* 

As on his Emma's form he fondly thought* 

The turf, that lightly presses &n his breast, 

Had not been bath’d With matiy an efemogfit^ 

Ere Henry’s grief had wither’d him to rest, 

Anri here he steeps, where late the wild roseate* 

RWtffc 1 

SELECTED POETRR 
FARODT 

•jt orarszie's Jtcouxr of m eo**v sup. 

Her father lov’d die— Oft got drank with me; 
Captain, he’d cry, come tell as your adventure* 
From year to year; the scrapes, intrigues, andfeotic^ 
That you've been vers’d in. 

1 ran them through, from the day I first wore acad* 1 
To the very hour I tasted his first claret. 

Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chano} 

In my amours with widow, maid, and will 
Of hair-breadth scrapes from drunken fejim 
bagnios, 

Of being taken by the insolent foe, and lodg'd! 
the watch-house, 

Of my redemption thence ; With all my gaBja&y 
at country quarters. 

When of rope ladders, and of garret windw, 

Of scaling garden walls, lying hid in closets 
It was my bent to speak, for 1 love brag^ufe 
And of the gamblers that each other cheat 
The pawn brokers, that prey on needy Sdficte 
When sword or waistcoat’s dipt. All these tote* 
His daughter Prue would from a corner leas 
But still to strain the milk, or skim the cream 
Was call’d to the dairy—— 

Which, when she’d done, and cleanly tick'd 
spoon, 

She’d come again, and sit, tvirh gaping mod 
And staring eyes, devouring my discourse; 
Which I soon smoking, 

Once kneel’dby her in church and eritfei'Uph'ftlL; 
With a full history of my adventures ; 

Of fights in countries, where I ne'er had teat , 
And of amours with those I Hever saVr, 

And Often made her stare with stupid vrondet ! 
Wheh I did talk of leaping froth a Wirkkrir 
Or lying hid on tester of a bed. 1 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 

Mr SJMVEl. saumteb, esq. 

No. XXXVI. 

Yot (hovers to larks, nor sunshine to the be* 

Are half so grateful as thy sight to me. 

ton. 

. Last nigfrt, a* I sal musing in my chamber, till 
My fire was out, and till both my candle and nose 
looked blue, I could not avoid reflecting, with some 
foxnplacency, upon the success of these little pa- 
pers. 1 had learned, in the course of the past week, 
that two of my speculations had been bought for 
the express purpose of curling the hair, four had 
the honour to wrap up bride cake, six were employ- 
ed at the bottom of a trunk, to -defend Kitty Trans- 
parent’s muslin gown from the attrition of a long 
journey in the stage coach, and twelve, more or 
leas, were ordered to Washington by a valiant se- 
cretary to make'cartridges for the French and Span- 
ish wars* Civility so flattering, and patronage so 
;Wtde animate me some degrees beyond the apathy 
of a Lounger* I shall now, with a semblance of 
r alacrity, look over my files, and arrange, with 
more than usual assiduity, the favours of my cor- 
respondents. The first letter that I cast my eye 
on, contains an original poem, which will form 
.the durable substance of to-day’s speculation. The 
miscellaneous reader, as he pauses to consider the 
.measure of the verse, will recollect Sheridan’s 
verses to Miss Linley, 

Uncouth is this moss-covered grotto of stone. 

And damp is the shade of this dew dropping tree; 

and the poetical reader will be pleased to read one 
Lounger, which neither creeps in apathy, nor sinks 
to tameness. 

Te shepherds your ill tim’d amusements forego. 

Those flrtwer woven garlands so sprightly unbind, 
v I’ll suity«H»r diversions with tidings of woe. 

I’ll suit with the fears, that disquiet my mind. 

For well must you know, how with sickness and pain 
Dorinda has long been severely assail’d, 

Each human endeavour prov’d powerless And vain, 

And nought theVice efforts of soWncea vail’d. 

Yet, alas! they inform me the symptoms increase; 

Awd life from the conflict seems musing to fly; 

Then cease, gentle shepherds, your merriment, cease, 

Aod reflect on the dangers, that threaten so nigh. 

Ah. rather repair to yon rivulet’s side. 

And bind your sad brows with the pale willow wreath, 

There lonely retim’d by the murmuring tide, 

1 he melting effusions of elegy breathe. 

For me, I will haste to the midwood recess, 

I will haste to the gloom of the woodland profound; 

There, pensive reclining, indulge my distress, 

And pore on the sorrows, that thicken around. 

Ere while this sequester’d retreat when I sought, 

’Twas to pour the soft language of hope and of joyi 

Bright landscapes luxuriantly rose to my thought. 

And the swift footed minutes stole placidly by. 

i 

Idcrhocght, all around me partook of my glee, I 

The stream o’er the pebbles stole playful away. 


The breeze whisper’d mirth as it pass’d thro’ the tree, 
And fancy’s enchantment made every thing gay. 

But, ah ! as the hours of affliction advance, 

By degrees they awake to reflection and woe* 

While fancy, assiduous our pains to enhance. 

Averse to be nemer, enlists as a foe. 

The shadows of eve’ning my grotto obscure, 

The stream o’er the pebbles glides wailingly by; 

The oak’s aged branches wave awfully o’er, 

Aid the breezes, shrill ’plaining, along the clift sigh. 

Ah ! ’plain not so sadly, thou querulous wind. 

Thou stream, with less grieving, thy journey pursue; 

Small need your laments should disquiet my mind, 

Small need, that my griefs should be heighten’d by you. 

In the circles of youth and of beauty admir’d, 

How late in the meadows young Philiada shone; 

What pleasing emotions her accents inspir’d. 

How the shepherds would listen when Phillis begun. 

Now cold on her grave hangs the dew drops of morn. 
And daisies thick springing the green sods array; 

Oft sighs as he passes the shepherd fori or . j, 

And homewards, dejectedly steals on his way. 

Then oft the sweet red breast mellifluent pours. 

At lone hour of dew-fall his tends rest lay; 

There oft, with nice industry searches the fl&w’rs, 

And piously bears the rude insect away. 

Ah ! gentl’st of warblers, continue thy care, 

Still guard from aught noxious the favourite soil; 

Still warble thy evening roundelays there, 

And, oh ! that my verve could compensate thy toil. 

Ah ! think’st thou Dori da, to leave us behind. 

What strains could et liven, what valleys could cheer; 

When should I so constant an advocate hud. 

How could I the loss of ihy friendship repair ? 

How vain are our hop's of felicity here. 

How quickly the pro$|*cts of youth are o’ercast! 

Then let not fresh prospects fresh beauties ensnare, 

Be check’d my fond heart arid reflect on the past. 

Oh ! think ere thou give thine affections the rein, 

Oh! think, w ill those graces so shining endure? 

Oh! think thou must shortly relinquish with pain, 

The charms which at present, so sweetly allure. 

How happy the man who, this changeable tcene 
With the cursory glance of a traveller eyes. 

Nor suffers allurements intruding between. 

To divert his pursuit of unchangeable joys. 

Whc appriz’d that to happiest attachments below, 

A sad separation full surely eusues; 

A guarded approvance dares only bestow'. 

And timely the soft growing fondness subdues. 

But, alas ! tho’each moment fresh warnings impart. 

Our visions of happiness here to resign; 

Tho’ instructed to turn the fond hopes of the heart. 

To joys that unfadingly permanent shine. 

No sooner the waves of affliction retire. 

And hope’s bright illusions return to the view; 

Than, untaught by experience, again we admire, 

And tho’ still disappointed, with ardour pursue. 

Still, still there are objects, that cling to the breast, 

And with pleasing compulsion otir wishes confine, 

There are teals of abeccion so deeply imprest. 

, What bosom, that feels them, can bear to resign ? 

And jo let it be, thy repinings recal, 

’ rissueet we refuse not the favours bestow'd; * 


’Tis meet that affliction should also befal, 

To awake our desires for a happier abode. 

How hard were the state of probation below*. 

Was there nonght of affection to soften the road; 

No hord’ring attraction to steal us from woe, . 

No friendship to lighten adversity’s load? 

And shall friendship be shunn’d to avoid the distress, 
Which the loss of that friendship may one day impart, 

Is nought unexempt from deeay and disease, 

Deem’d worthy to share the fond hopes of the hear# 

Ah ! hapless Dorinda, how well could’st thou prove, 
Tho* so fading and fleeting is every thing here; 

There are objects deserving of friendship and lo^e, 

Tho* fading and fugitive, not the less dear. 

Tho’ sorrows thrill deep the susceptible mind? 

And greatly its portion of pleasure exceed; 

The joys and the griefs are so closely combin’d, 

What bosom that feels them could wish to be freed?*'' 

Yes, still must I love you, ye elegant ties, 

Tho’ blended with troubles, your troubles are dealt 

Ev’n pleasure oft dwells in a pensive disguise, 

Nor scorns the soft features of sorrow to wear 

Thus pour’d the sad Thyrsishis wild running lay, 

But night overtook him as lonely he mourn’d; 

When stealing at length from his cavern so gray. 

He mournfully slow tathe village return’d. 

INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA) 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

PART THE FOURTH. 

FUTURE DESTINT OF NORTH-AMKRICA. 

CHAPTER III. 

America will not increase so rapidly in population and 
power , as many writers hate maintained . 

Many writers are in this respect, very sanguine 
in their hopes, and Brissot is the absurdeslof them 
all. They build cities with the utmost expedition* 
It is to them, children’s play, to strip millions of 
acres in a moment, of their trees, and to dam up 
rivers, and their imagination is peculiarly produc- 
tive of immense numbers of people in the twinkling 
of an eye. All these appear to me to be mere 
dreams. The western regions are indeed very fer- 
tile; their climate mild, and healthier than that of 
the neighbourhood to the s*»a ; but the pernicious 
land-usurers oppose obstacles to the population 
without which they would make incomparably a 
more rapid progress. It is already known that the 
lands, even deep in North-America, are raised 
thereby in price, and that the confusion of the right 
of property is such, that no man is secure in his 
possession. This will obstruct the rapid cultiva- 
tion of the land. 

But even independent of these political causes, 
the settlement of a rough country, covered with 
wood, advances not so swiftly as those gentlemen 
imagine, who never extirpated trees, dried up 
marshes, or dammed in rivers. They reckon be- 
forehand the population at some hundreds of mil- 
lions, in A few centuries, and saw all America, from 
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?ca to sea, over with cities. Brissot, if I recollect 
right, even maintains that this will be the case at 
the end of the nineteenth century. All this, is too 
much. 

In respect to this increasing population, too 
much stress is laid upon the supposed excellence 
of the laws in the United States. We are too 
much astonished at what is said to have been in 
less than two centuries effected in the English co- 
lonies, without considering that in Brazil, and in 
(Spanish America, greater progress seems to have 
been made towards the cultivation of the land, than 
in the North- American republic. Rio Janeiro, has 
according to credible testimony, many more inha- 
bitants than the largest sea port town in the Unit- 
ed States. Such a public work, as the aqueduct 
in Rio Janeiro would be sought in vain throughout 
the JJnited States, and I believe nothing equal to 
it, could be found in Europe. Mexico, has many 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Philadelphia, the 
queen of the cities of the republic, has at most, on- 
ly seventy thousand. In both the kingdoms of 
Mexico, there are many cities, which may com- 
pare with Philadelphia. Lima, Buenos Ayres, Sec. 
are large cities ; and the province of Quito is bet- 
ter cultivated than the coynty of Lancaster in 
Pennsylvania. New-Grenada is likewise a large 
and beautiful kingdom, which has a considerable 
capital city. Much must indeed be ascribed to 
the natural advantages of those delightful regions; 
for even the finest parts of the United States can- 
not by any means be compared with Chili, New- 
Grenada, Brazil, Quito, &c. 

The progress' of the English colonies, in popula- 
tion and culture, is therefore not so astonishing as 
it has been pretty generally considered, and I think 
I have already given the causes of it. It consists, 
according to my judgment in the mercantile sys- 
tem, which is adverse to the interests of agricul- 
ture. 

It is surprising that the English government, in 
establishing their American colonies, were not 
more attentive to the preservation of the Indians, 
and to the .mixture of them by marriages with the 
colonists. Instead of which, the colonists, by their 
rum and their small-pox, have ruined and murder- 
ed them. It is indeed generally affirmed in Ame- 
rica, that the Indians are incapable of living in a 
civilized state; but in Mexico and Peru, this is not 
the case. In both these kingdoms there is ytt a 
great number of Indians, who live like the Span- 
iards. The Choctaws practice farming; so do the 
six nations, and the Moravians had collected upon 
the Muskingum several villages of converted In- 
dians, all which the Virginians, however, butcher- 
ed ; and this cruel massacre was never in the 
slightest degree punished by the government. 
What an increase of population would the present 
United States possess, had this measure been adopt- 
ed from the first; but the taylors and shoe-makers 
from Scotland, and the gaol-birds from England, 
deemed themselves too pure and exalted to debase 
themselves by conscientious marriage with Indian 
. princesses ; and thus the only consideration was 
how to extirpate those Indians. This has been ef- 
fected by poisoning them with every species of vice. 
The pretence, that the venereal disease was ori- 
ginally taken from them is hardly to be believed ; 
and if the Indians were infected with it, we may 
venture the conjecture that the ladies, transported 
from England, who were by no means rigid in 
{heir virtue, were not altogether exempt from the 
same infection. 

The English policy of sending their vilest mis- 
creants to their colonies, or rather of founding 
them with such miscreants, appears to me to be 
not over-wise. A colony is thus vitiated in the very 
grain. On the contrary none but families in good 
repute, should be allowed to remove to colonies: 
t. e c establishments should be founded by the flow- 
er oi a nation, by tlx best individuals of the least 
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corrupted class of human society, and be afterwards 
supported and encreased by successive emigra- 
tions. For the object in settling colonies ought to 
be, solely to acquire powerful friends and allies in 
every quarter of thb world. But a colony descen- 
ded from a lawless rabble, will feel no sentiment of 
gratitude towards the mother country, will upon 
the slightest occasion declare itself independent of 
her, and connect itself with her enemies. 

A colony founded by vicious characters, will, 
owing to those vices, not increase in numbers and 
in cultivation, so rapidly as one settled by sober and 
industrious families. For every vice is destructive 
of the human body : they are properly nothing else 
but the dissolution of the human form. Even those 
evils which do not immediately impair the human 
body externally, weaken, however, its internal parts. 
Envy, hatred, revenge, anger, and even avarice, 
corrupt the inward parts. But the most dreadful 
of all, are the consequences of that vice, which 
poisons and mutilates the human race at its source, 
and almost annihilates the powers of propagation*. 

Wickedness is, furthermore, always connected 
with error; hence it arises, that a morally corrupt 
citizen of a state, has always a false system of po- 
licy; and a bad system of policy impedes the growth 
of the state. 

For all these reasons, therefore, I do not believe 
that America will so rapidly rise to such an ex- 
traordinary elevation, as authors too partially inclin- 
ed towards her, suppose. It is still more proble- 
matical, whether the United States will ever extend 
from sea to sea; and this shall be the subject of 
our inquiries in the next chapter. 

(To b: continued.) 

POLITICS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THOMAS PAINE’S EPISTLES, TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

A hoary drunkard, with each vice imbued, 

Malignant, without wit, and without passion, lewd. 

Country Gaz U. S. Nov. 30th, 1802. 

THE EXAMINER, No. III. 

In vol. 5, Journals of Congress, under date, 
January 6th, 1779, about one year and three quarters, 
after Paine’s appointment, it is thus entered. 

44 A letter, of this day, from Thtfmas Paine, was 
read; whereupon, the order of the day, on the me- 
morial of the minister of France, was called for, and 
the said memorial being read; 

44 Ordered, that Mr. John Dunlap, printer, and 
Mr. Thomas Paine, attend immediately at the bar 
of this house. 

44 Mr. John Dunlap attending, was called in, and 
the newspaper of the 2d and 5th January, 1779, 
inti tied 4 Pennsylvania Packet or General Adver- 
tiser,’ being shewn to him, he was asked whether he 
was the publisher; to which he answered, yes— He 
was then asked, who is the author of the pieces in 
the said papers, under the title Common Sense to 
the Public, on Mr. Deane’s affairs; to which he 
answered, Mr. Thomas Paine, &c. 

44 Mr. Thomas Paine attending, was called in, 
and being asked, if he was the author of the pieces 
in the Pennsylvania Packet or general advertiser 
of January 2d and 5th, 1779, under the title Com- 
mon Sense to the Public, on Mr. Deane’s affairs; 
he answered that he was the author of those pieces; 
he was then ordered to withdraw.” 

0 The present generation ought to blush for this igno- 
minious punishment of their moral depravity : but they are 
far from so doing. On the contrary they murmur against 
the Deity for punishing thus their depravity. But justice 
must take its course: and how could vice be curbed if it 
were not connected with the punishment necessarily conse- 
quent upon it? The Deity never parishes: punishment is 
contrary to his essential natwie, hut vice punishes itself, 
end such an order of things is in the highest degree salu- 
tary. 


January 7th , 1779. 

“ Congress resumed the consideration 
subject, which was under debate yesterday, and the 
following set of resolutions were moved; , 

“ That all the late publications in the General 
Advertiser, printed by John Dunlap, relative to 
American foreign affairs, are iil-judged, prematun 
and indiscreet , and that as they must, in general, be 
founded on very partial documents, and consequent- 
ly depend much on conjecture, they ought not bv 
any means to be considered as justly authenticated. 

That congress never has given occasion for, 0 r 
sanction to any of the said publications. 

44 That congress never has received any species 
of military stores, as a present, from the court of 
France, or from any other court or persons in In. 
rope. That Mr. l'homas Paine, for his imprudence, 
ought immediately to be dismissed from his office of 
secretary to the committee of foreign affairs, and 
the said committee are directed to dismiss him ac- 
cordingly, and to take such further steps rtlatheto 
his misapplication of public papers , as thq shall (Item 
necessary.” 

In amendment, and as a substitute to the forgo- 
ing, the following set of resolutions was moved. 

44 W hereas Thomas Paine , secretary to the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs, has acknowledged himself 
to be the author of a piec e in the Peimsybanii 
Packet of January 2d, 1779, under the title Com- 
mon Sense to the Public, on Mr. Deane’s affair*, 
in which is the following paragraph, viz. “If Mr. 
Deane, or any other gentleman, will procure an 
order from congress, to inspect an account inmy 
office, or any of Mr. Deane’s friends in congress, 
will take the trouble of coming themselves, l will 
give him or them my attendance, and shew them | 
in hand-writing, which Mr. Deane is well acquaint- 
ed with, that the supplies he so pompously plumes ' 
himself upon, were promised and engaged, and 
that, as a present, before he even arrived in France; 
and the part that fell to Mr. Deane was only to see i 
it done, and how he has performed that service, 
the public are now acquainted with.” The last 
paragraph *m the account is, upon Mr. Deane's ar- 
rival, in France, the business went into his hands, 
and the aids were at length embarked in the Am- 
phitrite, Mercury and Seine. And whereas the 
said Tomas Paine, hath also acknowledged him- 
self to be the author of a piece in the succeeding 1 
Packet of January 5, 1779, under the same title, 
in which is the following paragraph, to wit, 44 and I 
in the second instance, that those, who are now 
her allies, prefaced that aliiance by an early and 
generous friendship, yet, that we might not attri- 
bute too much to human or auxiliary aid, so unfor- 
tunate were these supplies, that only one ship out 
of three arrived ; the Mercury and Seine fell into 
the hands of the enemy.” 

“ Resolved. That the insinuation containedjin the ’ 
said publications, that the supplies sent to America 
in the Ampliitrite, Seine and Mercuty, were a pre- 
sent from France, is untru$.i — rThat the publi- 
cations above recited tend to impose upon, w&d 
and deceive the public. 

4k That the attempt of the said Thomas Paint) t* 
authenticate the said false insinuations , by refermg j 
to papers in the office of the committee of foreign# 
fairs, is an abuse of Office. j 

44 That the said Thomas Paine bc> and he herccy a, 
dismissed from his said office .” 

A third set of resolutions was moved, as an 
amendment and substitute to the foregoing sets— 
viz. 

44 That congress are deeply concerned at Ac i®* 
prudent publication of Mr. Thomas Paine, secre- 
tary to the committee of foreign affairs, referred 
to by the minister of France, in his memorial of 
the 5th in at. and are ready to adopt any sneasiHTi 
consistent with good policy, and their own honour, 
lor correcting any assertions or toaitiu&Uopi ia d* 
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said publications, derogatory to the honour of the 
court of France ; 

u That a committee be appointed to consider the 
said memorial and paragraphs referred to, that 
they confer with the minister of France on the 
subject, and report as soon as may be.” 

In lieu of the whole, the following resolution was 
moved as a substitute, viz. — 

44 Whereas, exceptionable passages have ap- 
peared in Mr. Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet, of 
the 2d and 5th inst. under the character of Com- 
mon Sense; and Thomas Paine, secretary to the 
committee of foreign affairs, being called before 
congres, avowed his being the autnor of those pub- 
lications ; 

44 Resolved, That Thomas Paine be summoned 
to appear before congress, at eleven o’clock to-mor- 
row, and be informed what those exceptionable 
passages are, and called upon to explain and to 
shew by what authority he made those publications, 
in order that congress may take proper measures 
relative thereto. 

44 On the question to substitute the last resolu- 
tion, as an amendment to the whole, the yeas and 
nays being required by Mr. G. Morris; it passed 
in the negative." 

January 8, 1779. 

“ A letter, of this day, from Thomas Paine, was 
read, by which he resigns his office of secretary to 
the committee of foreign affairs , and in which are 
the following words, 4 finding by the journals of this 
house of yesterday, that I am not to be heard,' kc. 
The sequel of this day's journal it is not material 
to transcribe, as it only relates to the order, which 
was taken in congress, upon Paine’s insinuation, 
that he found by the journals of the preceding day, 
that he was not to be heard— -when it turned out 
upon inquiry of the secretary, that Paine, nor any 
one else, had seen the journal; the insinuation there- 
fore was false . 

January 16, 177?. 

u Congress took into consideration the letters 
from Thomas Paine, whereupon amotion was made 
that Mr. Thomas Paine be dismissed from office. 
To which an amendment was offered as a substi- 
tute in the following words. That Thomas Paine 
be directed to attend at the bar of this house, on 
Monday next at 1 1 o’clock, to answer whether he 
had any direction or permission from the commit- 
tee of foreign affairs, for the publications of which 
he confessed himself to be the author, when he was 
before the house on the 6th day of January last. 

44 Another amendment was mover 1 , as a substi- 
tute to both the foregoing propositions, in the words 
following; Whereas congress were about to pro- 
ceed against Thomas Paine, secretary to the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs, for certain publications 
and letters, as being inconsistent with his official 
character and duty, when the said Thomas Paine 
resigned his office; thereupon resolved: That the 
said Thomas Paine is dismissed from any further 
service in the said office, and the committee of 
foreign affairs, are directed to call upon said Tho- 
mas Paine, and receive from him on oath . ail public 
letters, papers and documents, in his possession. 

44 A fourth amendment was moved as a substi- 
tute to the whole, in the w ords following — Resolv- 
ed, that the committee of foreign affairs be directed 
to take out of the possession of Thomas Paine, all 
the public paper?, entrusted to him as secretary to 
that commitce, and then discharge him from that 
office.’* 

* 44 When the question w r as about to be put, a eft vi- 
sion was called for, and the question being put to 
todopt the first part, passed in the affirmative. 

44 On the question to adopt the second part, the 
yeas and nays being required, k was resolved in 
the affirmative. 

44 The question being then about to be put on 
the main question, a division was called for, and 


the yeas and nays being required on the first part 
by Mr. McKean— Resolved unanimously in the af- 
firmative. 

44 On the question to agree to the second clause, 
namely, 4 and then discharge him from that office;’ 
the yeas and nays being required, the states being 
divided, the clause was lost. 1 ' 

It should be remembered, that under the old 
confederation, congress voted by states, and it was 
a permanent rule, that whenever it should happen, 
that the states were equally divided, the vote passed 
in the negative. '1 hus, although a majority of in - 
dividual votes , were in favour of the latter clause, 
yet the states were equally divided; it was there- 
fore Iciit. But Paine had prudently resigned his of 
fee, eight days before, and the foregoing resolves, 
serve to illustrate the manner in which his resigna- 
tion was accepted. 

All this happened while Mr. Jefferson was gover- 
nor of V irginia, and being a matter of public noto- 
riety, must necessarily have been known to him; 
indeed he probably knew it sooner than most peo- 
ple, in consequence of 44 the line of communication, 
which he was lorming, by expresses southward and 
northward," of which congress approved. By way 
of digression, it may be remarked, that Mr. Jeffer- 
son was one of the earliest to digest and establish 
a line of communication, by expresses southward 
and northward, which besides being approved at 
44 the time, which tried men's souls,” w'as found to 
be eminently useful , when he was intriguing to be 
elected president of the United States. I have 
heard it said, that Mr. Jefferson was himself, one 
of the first express-riders, under his own plan, and 
that he rode so fast, people were wicked enough to 
say, it resembled a fight. But to return to Paine. 
I pledged myself io prove, that Paine was a traitor 
to his trust; that he was publickly reproached by 
congress, and dismissed from office, in consequence 
of his treachery, and that Mr. Jefferson, could not 
have been ignorant of the fact. For this purpose, 
the journals of congress were consulted, and found 
to contain the record of disgrace, which was fas- 
tened upon Paine, at an early period of the Ameri- 
can war. The above extracts from those journals, 
incontcstibly prove, that Thomas Paine was guilty 
of a flag rml violation of the oaths he had taken, 
when sworn into the office of secretary, to the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs; that he was arraigned at 
the bar of congress, upon a charge of 44 disclosing 
matters, the knowledge of which was acquired in 
consequence of* his office, which he was directed to 
keep secret;” he Was thereupon convicted of a 
breach ot oath, inasmuch as he did not 44 well and 
faithfully execute the trust reposed in him; having 
published certain documents and written letters, 
inconsistent with his official character afid duty.’’ 

Supposing the character of Mr. Jefferson to be 
in any degree better, and more entitled to respect, 
than th.it of Thomas Paine, (and in the single ar- 
ticle ot sobiiety, 1 do believe it is,) taking this 
lor granted, I say, he ought not to consort with that 
man ; and if Paine be not absolutely resolved to ruin 
his patron, both morally and politically, he will say 
to him, like Shakespeare’s Helena in her soliloquy, 
of the ex led Roussillon; 

M Shall I stay here to do it ? No No: although. 

The atr of Paradise did fan the house, 

And angels offic’d all ; / will be gone t 
Tbtii pitiful rumour may report m i jligbt 

consulate tbine ear . Coine, night; end, day! 

For, with the dark, poor thief, I'll steal away.” 

THE EXAMINER. 

ESSAT III. 

CONSENT OF THE PEOPLE. 

I am aware, that at a time when the study of all 
factious men has long been to flatter the people, in 
order to avail themselves of their authority, to ac- 


complish the objects of their own interest or run^ 
bition; it is an ungracious task to speak unple;.t nt 
truths that are the reverse offlattery, and that unu 
to destroy illusions that are soothing to some of 
the most agreeable feelings of the human mind. 
If I wished to make use of the people as my tools, 
I would prostrate myself before them — and, in or- 
der to render them my servants, I would hail them 
as my master. 

But true friends are not flatterers— Government 
is an immense and complicated machine, in which 
every thing has its place; and if any one of its com- 
ponent parts is deranged, the whole machine is im- 
mediately destroyed. 

That all power is derived from the people* is an 
undeniable truth and the consequence is as ap- 
parent, that all power should be employed for the 
happiness of the people. But it by no means fol- 
lows that the people ought to exercise the whole, 
or any part, of the power that is derived from them, 
unless it can be proved that such exercise is essen- 
tial to their happiness. 

When I say that all power is derived from the 
people, I hope I shall not be understood to coun- 
tenance the curious supposition that men, in a state 
of brute nature, previous to the institution of socie- 
ty, agreed to meet together in a great plain, and 
there discussed, with all due solemnity, the com- 
parative excellence of different forms of govern- 
ment, selecting and rejecting such articles as should 
compose their Constitution in future; giving it a 
sanction of their united suffrages, and committing 
it in writing . for the guidance of their posterity, un- 
der all possible future emergencies ; though the 
very word Government must be, in that state, un- 
known to them, and the art of writing an inven- 
tion to be discovered, centuries after, by future ge- 
nerations. 

What I mean is only this: that in whatever 
manner Governments insensibly grow amongst 
mankind, the power consists in the aggregate mass 
of the people, though it is exercised by the few 
who are trusted with it, and who would cease to 
have any power at all to exercise, if the people 
should refuse to obey, and to enforce their autho- 
rity. Now in that view it is clear, that the govern- 
ors were made for the governed, and that it is an 
abuse of the institution whenever the happiness of 
the governed is made subservient to that of the go- 
vernors. 

As it was impossible for men ever to have exist- 
ed in a perfect state of nature, so it is absurd to 
derive any argument from the compact, which is 
supposed to have been made when they changed 
it for the state of civil society. Families may be 
supposed to have united for their common benefit, 
and population to have increased. Hunters be- 
came herdsmen, and herdsmen agricultors. Wan- 
dering tribes may have grown stationary, and towns 
at last may have produced the first principles of 
manufacture and commerce. Laws and institu- 
tions must have grown gradually out of the sever- 
al situations in which men found themselves, till 
the Constitution they at first adopted bore no re- 
semblance to that in which their societies were per- 
fected. The patriarchal government of distinct fa- 
milies was certainly not conferred by the people 
who formed it, and who had grown up under it 
from infancy, in habits of obedience and deference 
to their common parent: different fatuities united, 
and submitted themselves, probably, to the autho- 
rity of the most venerable of these little sover- 
eigns. Warlike tribes felt too sensibly the neces- 
sity of subordination, not to adopt that chief whose 
valour and experience led them on to conquest— 
and so of the rest; but in all these suppositions it 
must have been ralher the acquiescence of the peo- 


* All power is derived from God, but the writer subse- 
quently explains himself.— Editor. 
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pic to the institutions they were born under, and 
to the gradual changes} which accident or necessi- 
ty introduced, than any actual consent in their for- 
mation. 

In the more advanced conditions of civil society, 
it is evident, at least in great empires, that the 
more numerous class of the community are neces- 
sarily, from their situation, disqualified from not 
only bearing a share in the administration of the 
government, but from even forming an opinion of 
it : — their passions may be easily inflamed by po- 
pular appeals to them, but their judgments can 
never be sufficiently informed to direct them in 
discreet decision upon matters beyond their coin 
petency. The people of France were called upon 
to express their opinion no less than three times, 
in the course of about three years, as to what form 
yd constitution of Government they would wish to 
live under. In their instructions to their represen 
tatives, at the meeting of the Etats Genereaux 
they decided almost unanimously, after as much 
deliberation and as much instruction as could then 
be laid before them, to claim their old constitution 
of the three estates — Clergy, Nobility, and Tiers 
Etat, with the Monarch at the head of them, both 
as Legislator and sole instrument of the Executive 
Power. 

A constitution differing not very essentially from 
that of England, but in the separate order of the 
Clergy. To this form, expressed in writing, as 
their will, their Representatives solemnly swore to 
conform themselves, as in duty bound. No sooner 
had that Assembly, in defiance of their oaths, 
overthrown that Constitution, and, in its stead 
substituted one that, under the name of Monarchy 
threw all the power into the people, by confiscating 
and proscribing Clergy, Nobility, and even the 
Sovereign himself, who was a prisoner in his palace, 
than the people were too happy to confirm the 
Usurpation — and, in the persons of their Repre- 
sentatives, in the second Assembly, to acknowledge 
that order of things which was in direct contra 
diction to their former instructions* There was 
then a third Revolution, in the shape of a Republic, 
which formally dissolved the Monarchy, and most 
materially changed the Constitution which the 
first National Constituent Assembly had so lately 


and solemnly established, and which the people 
had been so eager to swear the maintenance of, 
to the peril of their lives and fortunes; and to 
this also the people, through their Represents 
tives, in a National Convention, summoned for 
that purpose, gave the willing sanction or consent. 

The truth is, they never gave their consent, 
that is, a rational consent, to any one of these 
propositions, because they never understood them. 

In the first instance they were told, and told 
truly, that there existed many abuses in the 
administration of their Government, which might 
be remedied by reclaiming their ancient Consti- 
tution, now grown obsolete, and that they would, 
in future, be happier. 

In the second instance, that by confiscating the 
possessions of the Clergy, and plundering the No- 
bility, as well as the ancient domains of the Crown, 
they would pay off the load of National Debt, 
and be freed from taxes; and that by destroying 
the class of the Gently, every peasant would be a 
gentleman himself. 

In the last instance they were told, that though 
all their hopes have been deceived, that the abuses 
of Government have increased ten fold, though 
their debt has been doubled and tripled, though 
their miseries are augmented in every way in the 
same proportion, it is to the existence of Monar- 
chy alone they owe their disappointment. Is it 
wonderful that their credulity should be duped 
eternally by artful men* or their passions heated 
by fanatics? — and that ignorant peasants and me- 
chanics should not be equal to see the effects of 
E ok Leal in novations, when the most virtuous and , 


the wisest men in all ages, who have made Govern- 
ment their. peculiar study, have scarcely thought 
themselves equal to so arduous a task as to prescribe 
a Constitution of Government for thcirpo6terity. 

One observation more upon the consent of the 
people — If they were ever so competent to form 
an opinion upon great political questions, their 
actual suffrages could never be collected in a great 
empire. Recourse is then had to their virtual 
consent, which is assumed to be the same thing 
by those who have any use to make of it— But, in 
the name of common sense, Is not this a mere 
illusion ? — A elects B, who elects C as a Legisla- 
tor, who is to use his own discretion; can A be 
said to have given his consent to the acts of C, 
whicn he could know nothing of, and which, per- 
haps, when it comes to his knowledge, is exactly 
the thing, which hurts his immediate interests, or 
shocks his prejudice ? His Religion may be 
abrogated, or his Monarch, sacrificed by such a 
proxy, whilst he dreamt oi nothing less than be- 
coming a Jacobin and an Atheist. 


Sir, 


MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
to Oliver Oldschool Esq. 


lication of the work itself, which commenced in our 
eighteenth number. 

Not deeming a bare reference to former pallia- 
tives sufficient to satisfy the mind of our public i*> 
cuser , we will indulge him with a repetition of two 
or three sentences, from our prefatory remarks. 

“ The picture, which this Prussian delineator, or 
daubtr has drawn, is, in many respects^ a frightful 
caricature; but as it is often eminently useful to 
hear distinctly the reproaches of our enemies, the 
Editor of the Port Folio w f as of opinion, that to know 
even the unfavourable sentiments, which a foreigner 
entertained of America, might interest some, and 
instruct others.” 

Mt is proposed to publish a portion, and perhaps 
the whole of the journal of our Prussian traveller. 
Amidst much partiality, malignity , and misreprese*. 
tation , it contains some wholesome, though perhaps, 
unpalatable truth, and much interesting descrip- 
tion, conveyed in a style, far from phlegmatic," 

“ Of the opinions of this prejudiced Prussiao,iiii 
unnecessary for the Editor to express his freyurt 
disapprobation • By publishing them in his journal, 
he invites the public attention, in the sure and 
lively hope, that many a scrutinizing eye will de- 
tect and many an ingenious hand describe , the fdltb 
cies of an insolent and presumptuous writer.” 

We regret that our correspondent, who is so 
profuse of general censure, had not undertaken to 
detect and refute the fallacies of Bulow, we should 
most readily nave given place to his speculations, 
nor are we compelled, without reluctance, to apply 
to him, in vindication of ourselves, one of our au- 
thor’s concluding sentences, u the truth should be 
told, and those who cannot bear it, should be laughed 
out of countenance.” 

AN AUTHOR S EVENINGS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS . COLON AND SPONDEE. 

A serious, yet very elegant writer, presses upos 
the careless mind the following momentous task 
Bountiful as is the hand of Providence, its 
are not so bestowed, as to seduce us into mdoleucz, 
but to rouze us to exertion ; and no one expects to 
attain to the height of learning, or arts, or power, or 
wealth, or military glory, without rigorous resolu- 
tion, and strenuous diligence, and steady perseve- 
rance. Yet we expect to be Christians, without 
labour, study, or inquiry. This is the more prepos- 
terous, because we cannot reasonably expect to be- 
come proficient, by the accidental intercourses ia 
life, as one might learn insensibly the maxims of 
worldly policy, or a scheme of mere morals. 

The baffled infidel, gnashing his teeth, is reluc- 
tantly compelled to acknowledge, with this author, 
that even if wholly unarmed for the contest, bov- 
ever, Christianity may be forced from her untenable 
posts, and compelled to disembarrass herself from 
her load of incumbrances, she never can be drives 
out of the field by puny assailants, with all t fct 
cavils, gibes, and sarcasms. 


As a subscriber to the Port Folio, of which you are 
the editor, I take the freedom to congratulate you, 
and to felicitate the public, upon the fortunate ap- 
proach of a speedy conclusion of those slanderous 
papers , which have sullied the pages of your weekly 
miscellany, for a considerable time past, under the 
title of “ Interesting Travels in America, translated 
from the German of Bulow.” It is not my design 
to give you advice, at this time, for the period is 
already past, when counsel would have availed, to 
procure the suppression of a work, which, in point 
of baseness^ has, in my estimation, no parallel. But it 
may not be amiss to inform you, that you have 
greatly injured the reputation, and tarnished the 
lair fame of the Port Folio, by making it the vehi- 
cle of such malicious falsehoods against your own 
country. It is a rule of law, sir, that the publisher 
is equally culpable with the author of a libel, and 
when the application of this rule is made to you, how 
will you defend yourself, before the tribunal of the 
public? You would not be permitted to give the 
truth in evidence, nor would it be in your power, if 
you w r ere. That you pay some deference to public 
opinion, I have no doubt. Even the morose Dr. John- 
son is represented as having been solicitous about 
what the public thought of him and his writings; I 
have some reason to hope, therefore, that you will, at 
least, take the trouble to vindicate yourself from the 
eproaches, which are lavished upon you. by reason 
of the publication above-mentioned; by none more 
than 

your humble servant, 

Censor. 

Notwithstanding the style of the above address, 
which the “ morose Dr. Johnson” would most cer- 
tainly have called objurgatory , we will not altogether 
disappoint the expectation ol our subscriber cor- 
respondent, who has thus abruptly put us upon our 
trial before the “ tribunal of the public.” He shall be 
answered, though the defence we may set up, 
should not be drawn with all the technical precision 
of an attorney’s brief. 

It was supposed that the readers of the Pork Fo- 
lio were already apprized of the nature and ten- 
dency of the work, which has called forth animad- 
versions, so spirited, and epithets, so harsh, from 0 0 

our correspondent. T he editor was studiously j comes more and more convinced, that he might 


careful to guard against any unfavourable impres- 
sion on the public mind, in consequence of the pub- 
lication, of Bulow’s Travels, by first presenting a 
Review of the work, which may be found in mim- 
rs 9, 10, 1 i, of the Port Folio, for the present 
year, and by a free criticism, prefatory to the pub- 


Let the ensuing remark warn the procrastiMfeBfc 
and stimulate the sluggish. 

A writer is extremely prone to look fo r w ar d 
some vacant season, in which he may devote fcifr 
whole time and attention to some work, free from 
the interruption of other concerns, and he is sriE 
farther urged by this fallacious hope, because he 
hopes, to render his work more worthy. Meanwhile* 
life is wearing away, and the sorrowing loiterer be* 


wait in vain for this season of complete vacancy- 
We have every one of us a work to accomplish* * 
work, to which w« are naturally indisposed* Wr 
live in a world abounding with objects, which dim 
tract our attention and divert our endeavwofs. 
Some enemy is always at hand to terrify, or 
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syren to seduce us. If we perswre, success is 
certain, but our efforts must know no remission. 
There is a call on us for vigorous anti continual 
self-denial, resolution, and activity. 

The following beautiful portrait, from a moral 
limner, is painted from the life, and in colours, 
which glow with brightness, and will last for ages. 

Hie temper of a Christian is not a temper of 
sordid sensuality, or lazy apathy, or dogmatizing 
pritte, or disappointed ambition. More truly inde- 
pendent of worldly estimation, than philosphy, with 
aril her boasts, it forms a perfect contrast to Epicu- 
rean selfishness, and to Stoical pride, and to Cyni- 
cal brutality. It is a temper, compounded of firm- 
ness and complacency and peace and love ; and 
manifesting itself in acts of kindnessand of courtesy, 
a kindness, not pretended, but genuine; a courtesy, 
not false and superficial, but cordial and sincere. In 
the hour of popularity, it is not intoxicated or in- 
solent, in the hour of unpopularity, it is not de- 
sponding or morose ; unshaken in constancy, un- 
wearied in benevolence, firm without roughness, 
and assiduous without servility. 

A self balanced character, full of energy, fertile 
in resources, of an elastic spirit, and a stout heart, 
Will not drooj>, though favour be withdrawn, and 
splendour fade, and wealth take wings, and even 
health decay. He may then stand, to use the elo- 
quent phrase of the orator, like the glory of the 
forest, erect and vigorous, stripped, indeed, of his 
summer foliage, but more than ever discovering to 
the observing eye, the solid strength of his substan- 
tial texture. 

Poudere suo eat, nudosque per sera ramos 

Attolleus, trunco non frondihua efficit umbram. 

The following comparison is fairly run, and is eter- 
nally true. 

The seminal principle, which contains within it, as 
in an embryo state, the rudiments of all true virtue, 
though feeble, perhaps, and lowly in its beginnings, 
yet striking deep its roots, silently progressive, and 
almost insensibly maturing, will shortly, even in the 
bleak and churlish temperature of this world, lift up j 
its head, and spread abroad it branches, bearing 
abundant fruit, precious fruit of refreshment and 
consolation, of which the boasted products of philo- 
sophy are but sickly imitations, void of fragrance and 
flavour. 

But 

Igneus tst otii* vigor, et coelestis origo. 

This passage is descriptive of a numerous sect in 
every country. 

Many men, forgetting alike the duties they owe to 
themselves and to their fellow creatures, often act as 
though their condition were meant to be a state of 
uniform indulgence, and vacant sloth. To mul- 
tiply the comforts of affluence, to provide for the 
gratification of appetite, to be luxurious without 
diseases, and indolent without lassitude, seems the 
«rhief study of their lives. 

In Bunyan's Pilgrim, we still admire the allegory 
©f a race and a warfare in the Christian course, of 
the irksome descent into the vale of Humiliation, 
•f the gloomy transit through the shadow of Death, 
of the perilous combat with an infernal adversary, 
and the pernicious blandishments of Enchanted 
ground. A more modern author has thus elo- 
quently expressed similar ideas. 

- CJonsciousof the indispensible necessity and of the 
arduous nature of the service in which he is en- 
the true Christian sets himself to work with 
vigour, and prosecutes it with diligence. His 
motto is that of the painter, “ Nullusdies sine tinea.” 
L'led, as it were, from a country, in which the 
P 1 ague is raging, he thinks it not enough just to 
pa«§ the boundary line, but would put out oi doubt 


his escape beyond the limits of infection. Prepared 
to meet with difficulties, lie is not discouraged when 
they occur; warned of his numerous adversaries, 
he is not alarmed on their approach, or unprovided 
for their encounter. Of the state of such an one 
the expressions of Pilgrim and Stranger are a lively 
description. There is inched none by which his 
state on earth is, in the Scriptures, more frequently 
imaged, or more happily illustrated than by that 
of a journey ; and it may not be amiss to pause, for 
a while, in order to survey it under that resem- 
blance. The Christian is travelling on business 
through a strange country, in which he is com- 
manded to execute his work with diligence, and 
pursue his course homeward with alacrity. The 
fruits, which he sees by the wayside, he gathers 
with caution ; he drinks of the streams with mo- 
deration ; he is thankful w'hen the sun shines and 
his way is pleasant, but if it be rough and rainy, he 
cares not much, he is but a travelltr. He is pre- 
pared for vicissitudes; he knows that he must ex- 
pect to meet with them in this stormy and uncer- 
tain climate of the world. But he is travelling to 
a better country, a country of unclouded light, and 
undisturbed serenity. He finds, also, by experience, 
that when he has had the least of external comforts, 
he has always been least disposed to loiter, and if, 
for the time, it be a little disagreeable, he can so- 
lace himself with the idea of his being thereby for- 
warded in his course. In a less unfavourable 
season, he looks round him with an eye of observa- 
tion : he admires what is beautiful ; he examines 
w hat is curious ; he receives with complacency the 
refreshments, which are set before him, and enjoys I 
( them with thankfulness. Nor does he churlishly 
refuse to associate with the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, through which he is passing, nor so far as he 
may, to speak their language, and adopt their fa- 
shions. But he suffers neither pleasure nor curio- 
sity, nor society, to lake up too much of his time, 
and is still inteuton transacting the business which 
he has to execute, and on prosecuting the journey* 
which he is ordered to pursue. He knows also, that"' 
to the very end of life, his journey will be through 
a country, where he has many enemies; that his 
way is beset with snares ; that temptations throng 
around to seduce him from his course; that the 
very air disposes to drowsiness, and that, therefore, 
to the very last it will be requisite for him to be 
circumspect and collected. Often, therefore, he 
examines where he is, how he has got forward, and 
whether or not lie be travelling in the l ight direc- 
tion. Sometimes he seems to himself to make 
considerable progress, sometimes he advances but 
slowly, and too often he finds reason to fear that he 
has fallen backward, in his course. Now, he is 
cheered with hope, and gladdened by success; now 
he is disquieted with doubt, and then damped by 
disappointments. 

The stile of Dr. Johnson is generally considered 
as vei^r remote from that of Addison. The regu- 
lar triplets, the Roman words, the pompous march 
of the sentences, in the first, vary essentially from 
the careless frankness of Addison's easy expression. 
Yet Addison might have written the ensuing pas- 
sage, which, though found in the Raitibler, is 
neither solemn nor stately, neither formidable with 
dreadful words, nor sonorous with elaborate decla- 
mation. 

Though I have, like the rest of mankind, many 
failings and weaknesses. 1 have not yet, by either 
friends or enemies been charged with superstition. 
I never count the company, which I enter, and I 
look at the new moon indifferently over either 
shoulder. I have like most other philosophers, 
often heard the cuckoo without money in my pock- 
ket, and I have sometimes been reproached as 
fool-hardy, for not turning down my eyes, when a 
raven flew over my head. I never go home abruptly 
because a snake cresses my way, nor have any 


particular dread of a climactrical year; yet I confess 
that, with all my scorn of old women, and their 
tales, I consider it as an unhappy day, when I hap- 
pen to be greeted by Suspirius, the screech owl. 


In the 44 Meteors" I read and relished the follow- 
ing. As the front of my evening was occupied 
with the grave, let the 44 rear of night " be brought 
up by the gay. 

Although they write of ardent sight 
The uamon look, the coy surprise. 

All envious poets have confcst. 

My love of rival fair the best. 

Around her form so neat, so gay. 

Ten thousand rosy Cupids play, 

Bell old her undulating hair. 

Ten tboutand Bowing charms are there. 

How oft her speaking eyes impart 
Ten thousand wishes to my heart, 

Ten thousand times 1 long’d to sip 
The nectar of her coral lip. 

There are, although to those I yield. 

Ten thousand other charms conceal'd; 

Extatic charms! By love’s decree 
Destin'd, exclusively^ for me. 


A wag, attentive to my lays. 

Thus resolv’d her boasted praise: 

“ Friend Tom, my learned head expounds; 

Thy Sylvia has ten thousand pounds’* 

LEVITY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 

Mr. Oldschool, 

I wish you would inform us what this great town 
is employed about ; the middle of December is ar- 
rived and nothing brilliant transpires ; no clubs to 
abuse, no tea-parties to ridicule, no scandal to 
spread, and, what is still more alarming, I hear it 
is to be the fashion to be profoundly grave and sen- 
timental, all this winter. To procure mirth, wo 
are by no means to venture further than a conun- 
drum. Now, as I make but an awkward figure at 
this witty invention, I wish you to propose some- 
thing to the young ladies and gentlemen, in which 
all our wits will have achance. What can be more 
embarrassing to a young lady, like myself, than 
immediately on her entry into a room to hear half 
a dozen voices, at once scream out, Oh ! I’m glad 
you're come; I have just made a most excellent 
conundrum. Tell me why Mr. Jefferson is lik6 
this, tell me why Tom Paine is like that. As I 
have been very unfortunate in many of my replies 
to such heterogeneous questions,! pass for a stupid 
nun. scull, totally unfit for any polite circle. Per- 
haps, you will think I am only envious of the su- 
perior skill and readiness of my companions at co- 
nundrums; it may possibly in some measure pro- 
ceed from the very ridiculous figure I have made 
in attempting to be prompt in expounding those 
laughter-moving witticisms. I do not think the 
amuscmtnt, in itself, altogether contemptible; 
as We have some great examples before us, in the 
correspondence of Doctor Swift, Sheridan, and 
others, in which puns, conundrums, rebusses and 
enigmas are frequently introduced, and make nq 
inconsiderable figure in the lucubrations of those 
distinguished wits. But, whilst those chieftains in 
wit and humour were unbending their minds by 
these indulgcncies, even such trifles partook so 
strongly of the native genius of those great men 
asiLpiocure for their sportive sallies considera- 
ble reputation. 

Do, Mr. Oldschool, let bs know nvhat your 
thought tikes , on this occasion. Prithee call fortft 
your lieutenant Saunter to your aid, who has been 
a long time napping. The office of Lounger ap- 
peared io well suited to bis love of ease, that I ex- 
pected we shoukLhave been more frequently fa- 
voured with h\s reveries, i do uul wisn ic joi.«c 
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lii Hi, or induce you to employ some ill-natured old 
matron, to count our petticoats, and expose the 
scantiness of our wardrobes. No, on that score, 
our subject has been sufficiently discussed. I wish 
to see the pages of the Port Folio occupied, once 
more, with sprightly essays, and judicious criti- 
cism, and your “ Author’s Evenings” should never 
be sleepy or stupid. But, for heaven’s sake, give 
us no more Interesting Dutch 1 ravels • We have 
been sufficiently bored with that mass of incongru- 
ity; and the translation of so much ill-natured stupidi- 
ty was unworthy the attention of an American. It 
was scarcely worth his while to take the trouble of 
translating fulshoods and misrepresentations, from 
Germany, when he could by putting the Aurora 
into English have furnished us with falshoods at 
much less expense. What are w . to think of the 
heart, eyes, blood and brains of this Dutchman , who 
has tiie impudence to assert that the blooming 
belles of Philadelphia are “ old women, at eighteen 
and their fesh universally Jlabby and unwholesome ? 
He must have had a bad assortment of associates. 
But the fellow does not deserve a serious reply, to 
such palpable absurdities. I must now conclude, 
with requesting you not to pass unheeded the first 
part of this address, in which I solicit your assist- 
ance in our behalf. If we are to have no assem- 
blies, mo card parties, &c. &c. to assist us, we shall 
in killing time be at our wit’s end, to know how to 
dispose of ourselves, and shall absolutely be obliged 
to have continual recourse to Mr. Harwood's and 
Hr. Philip's libraries for food for the mind . 

BEATRICE. 

Philadelphia, Dec* 1 0th, 1803. 

POLITE LITERATURE. 

(From a correct and chaste compilation, entitled “ The 
Female Mentor,” lately republished by Mr. Hoff, of this 
city, and which we recommend to cur Lady readers, as a 
salutary substitute for the Jrivolvut novels of the circu- 
lating library, we extract the subsequent well written 
article. We have read profounder disquisitions on 
the amiable character of Shakspbaee’s affectionate 
Imogen, but npthing more pleasing and just. Every 
food wife, among the numerous married dames, who pe- 
ruse this paper, will discover a near resemblance to her 
own character, in this interesting full length of one of 
the most perfect women we ever read of, at least in 
fictitious history.] 

ON THE CHARACTER OF IMOGEN. 

At the last meeting, the conversation turnedupon 
the excellence of Shakespeare; hut several ladies 
asserted that he certainly had no very favourable 
opinion of women, because most of his female 
characters were either insipid or wicked. Some 
persons remarked, that in his days there were no 
women on the stage; and that men could ill supply 
the delicacy of female characters. Cleora stood 
forth the champion of our admired bard, and said, 
that if he had not many excellent female charac- 
ters, he had at least delineated one, which could 
not be surpassed by any author. Imogen, in the 
tragedy of Cymbeline, was the character to which 
the alluded; nor could the wartnest imagination 
conceive a more perfect woman; as she would 
endeavour to shew on the next meeting. Accord- 
ingly Cleora read the following remarks : 

The first interesting part where Imogen ap- 
pears, is in the act of taking leave of Posthumus, 
her husband, who is banished by the king, her 
father: yet in this distressful moment, separated 
from the person the dearest to her in the world, she 

Shews no resentment against her father; but only a 

proper firmness to bear those ills he chooser to 
inflict upon her: 

My dearest husband, 

I something feel my father’s wrath; but nothing 
(Alwavs reserv’d my holy duty) what 
His rage can do on me. You must be gone, 

And l shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes; not comforted to live, 

Tut that there Is this jewel in the world, 

That l may see again* 


When she is taking leave, the king, her father, 
enters, reproaches, drives Posthumus away with 
the most contumelious language, and extorts from 
her the following tender expressions of regret for 
her husband’9 departure : 

There cannot he a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is. 

And after Cymbeline vents his anger against 
her, 

O disloyal thing! 

That shmild’st repair my youib, thru heapest many 
A year’s age on me — 

She is so wholly absorbed in grief for the loss of 
Postlnirous, that she is insensible to every other 
circumstance, even to her father’s unkindness, 
which, at another time, she feels most exquisitely- 

I beseech you, Sir, 

Harm not yourself with ycur vexation; 

I’m senseless of yjur wrath; a touch more rare 
Subdues ail pangs, all fears. 

When the king reproaches her for marrying 
Posthumus — 

Thou took’st a beggar; would’st have made my throne 
A seat for baseness — 

Imogen replies, 

No, I rather added 
A lustve to it. 

King. Oh thou vile one! 

Imogen. Sir, 

It is your fault that I have lov’d Posthumust 
Vou bred him as my play-fellow; and he is 
A man worth any woman; over-buys me 
Almost the sum he pays. 

In the next scene, where Pisanio informs her 
that he had taken leave of Posthumus, and seen 
him embark, how beautifully is her affection ex- 
pressed : 

Imo. I would thou grew’st unto the shores o’ th* haven, 
And question’st every sail: if he should write, 

And l not have it, ’twere as a paper lost 
With offer’d mercy in it. What wai the last 
That he spake with thee? 

Pita. ’Twas, “ His Queen, his Queen !’* 

Imo. Then wav’d his handkerchief? 

Pita. And kiss’d it, Madam. 

Imo. Senseless linen, happier therein than I! 

And that was all ? 

Pita. No, Madam; for so long 
As he could mark me with his eye, or I 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 

Still waving, as the fits and stirs of’s mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail’d on, 

How swift his ship. 

Imo. Thou should’st have made him eveu 
As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
To after-eye him. 

Pita. Madam, so I did. 

Imo I would have broke mine eye-strings; crack’t ’em, but 
To look upon him; till the diminution, 

From space, had pointed him sharp as my needle; 

Nay, follow ’(1 him, till he had melted from 

The smallness of a gnat, to air; and then 

Have turn’d mine e'e, ai d wept. — But, good Pisanio, 

When shall we hear from him? 

Pita. Be assur'd. Madam, 

With his next vantage. 

Imo. I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say: ert I could tell him, 

How I would think on him, at certain hours. 

Such thoughts, and such; or, I could make him swear, 

The She’s of Italy should not betray 

Mine interest, and his honour; or could charge him, 

At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
T’enccunter me with orisons; (for then 
lam in heaven for him) or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father; 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north. 

Shakes all our buds from blowing. 

When Iachimo alarms her fears, and raises her 
jealousy for her husband's conduct, how feelingly 
she says, 

You do seem to know 

: Something of mo, or what concerns me; .pray you, 


(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do; for certainties 
Or are past remedies, or timely known, 

The remedy's then born) discover to me 
Wlv t s both you spur and stop. 

And when he artfully relates pretended tales of 
her husband’s infidelity, to induce her to be un- 
faithful in return, and praises her beauty, she says, 

Away !— I do condemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee— If theu wer’t honourable 
Thou would’st have told this rale for virtue, not 
For such an end thou seek’9t; as base as strange— 

Her anger increases justly, till Iachimo calms her 
by saying, 

Give me your pardon, 

I have spoke this to know if your affiance 
Were deeply rooted. 

When Impgen receives a letter from Posthumus 
to desire her to meet him at Mil ford- Haren, hot 
delightfully animated she appears. 

Oh for a horse with wings! hear’st thou Pisanio! 

He is at Milford-llaven: read and tell me 
How far ’tis thither. If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day ? then, true Pisanio, 

Who long’st, like me, to see thy Lord; who long'st t 

(Oh let me bate) but not like me, yet long’st j 

But in a fainter kind— Oh, not like me; 

For mine’s beyond, beyond.— 

How far is it i 

To this same blessed Milford: and by th’way 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy, as 
! To inherit such a haven ! 

Pr’ythee, speak. 

How many score of miles may we well ride 
’Twixt hour and hour? 

Pita. One score ’twixt sun and san. 

Madam’s enough for you; and too much too. 

Imo. Why, one that rode to’s execution, man. 

Could never go so slow: I’ve heard of wagers. 

Where horses have been nimbler than the sands 
That run i’ th’ clock's behalf— but this is foolery. 

When Pisanio represents the difficulties of her 
escape from court, and other embarrassing circum- 
stances, attending her journey, she says, 

I see before me, man; nor here, nor here, 1 

Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them, 

That I cannot look through. Away, I pr’ythee. 

Do as I bid thee; there’s no more to say; 

Accessible is none but Milford-way. 

When she arrives at Milford-Haven, in the fall 
expectation of meeting Posthumus, how admiralty 
is her distress painted upon seeing Pisan io’s misery. 

Where is Posthumus? What is in thy mind 
That makes these si are thus ? wherefore breaks that sigh 
From th’ inward of thee? one, but painted thus, 

Would be interpreted a thing perplex'd 
Beyond seif-explication. Put thyself 
Into a ’haviour of less fear, ere wildness 
Vanquish thy steadier senses. 

When Pisanio givus her the letter, she sayB, 

Speak man; thy tongue 

May take off some extremity, which to read 
Would be ev’n mortal to me. 

When she has read the letter, and Ends it 
Posthumus accuses her of infidelity, how n»S| 
and pathetically she proclaims htr innocence, b* 
manner which no guilty person could do s 

False to his bed! what is it to he false ? 

To lie in watch there, and to think on him ? 

To weep ’twixt clock and clock ? If sleep charge nature 
To break it with a fearful dream nf him, 

And cry myself awake? that false to his bed f 

When she submits to die, how great is bet fas 
titude and composure, and what angelic patience: j 

When thou scest him, 

A little witness my obedience. Look! 

I draw the sword myself; take it, and hie 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart; 

Fear uot, ’tis empty of all things but griefs 
llty master is not there, who was indeed 
The riches of it. Do his bidding, strike* 

Thou may’st be valiant in a better cause* 

But now thou seem ’at a coward: 
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When Pisanio says, 

Hence, vile instrument ! 

T hou shalt not damn my hand— 

how greatly she shews her for her husband) 
and the impossibility of her wishing for life under 
his disapprobation: but though she longs for death, 
her religion forbids self-murder— 

Why I must die; 

And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
No servant of thy master’s. ’Gainst self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine 

That cravens my weak hand: come, here’s my heart— 
(Something’s afore ’t— soft, soft, we’ll no defence.) 
Obedient as the scabbard ! What is here? 

In her eagerness to be killed, how affecting it is to 
tee her produce the letters of Posthumus from her 
bosom; and in the midst of her desire to die, and 
her misery at being accused, she shews her exqui- 
site love for him, when she says, 

«* And I grieve myself, 

To think, when thou shalt be disedg’d by her, 

Whom now thou tir’st on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang’d by me. ..Pr’ythee dispatch, 

The lamb entreats the butcher. Where’s thy knife ? 

Thou art too slow to do thy master's bidding, 

When I desire it too! 

When Pisanio wishes to save her life, with what 
noble spirit she exclaims, 

Talk thy tongue weary, speak. 

I’ve heard I am a strumpet; and mine ear 
(Therein false struck) can take no greater wound. 

When Pisanio still exhorts tier to live, how 
feelingly she answers, 

Wh/, good fellow. 

What shall l do the while ? where bide ? how lire ? 

Or in my life what comfort, when 1 am 
Dead to my husband? 

At last, with the hope that Posthumus has been 
deceived, she consents to live; resumes her firm- 
ness of character, and agrees to disguise herself as 
a boy, and to seek a retreat in the service of Lu- 
cius, the Roman ambassador. Having wandered 
in the forest for two days without food, she says, 

I should be sick, 

But that my resolution helps me.— 

Two beggars told me; 

I could uot miss my- way. Will poor folks lie. 

That have afflictions on them, knowing ’tis 
A punishment, or trial ? yet no wonder. 

When rich ones scarce tell true. To lapse in fulness 
Is sorer, than to lie for need; and falsehood 
Is worse in kings than beggars. My dear Lord ! 

Thou art one o' th' false ones; now I think on thee 
My hunger’s gone; but even before I wa* 

At point to sink for food — but what is this? 

(swing a cave) 

Here is a path to it; 'tis some savage hold — 
r Twere best not call; I dare not call; yet famine, 

Ere it clean o’erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 

Plenty and peace breed cowards; hardiness ever 
Of hardiness ia mother.— Ho ! who's here? 

If any thing that’s civil, speak; if savage, 

Take or lend — Ho! no answer l then I'll enter. 

Pest draw my sword; and if mine enemy 

But fear the sword like me, he'll scarcely look on't. 

Grant such a foe, good heavens! 

How interesting does she appear when, having 
satisfied her hunger, she comes out of the cave, 
and addresses Bellarius and his companipns: 

Good masters, harm me not: 

Before l enter’d here I call’d, and thought 
T* have begg’d, or bought, what l have took; good troth 
I have stol’n nought, nor would not, though I’d found 
Gold strew’d o’ th* floor. Here’s money for my meat, 

I would have left it on the board, so soon 
As 1 had made my meal, and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 

And when she meets with a kind reception, how 
fine is this sentiment : 

Great men, 

That had a coijrt no bigger than this cave. 

That did aitcud ihvnnclvcs, and had the virtue 


k Which their own conscience seal'd them (laying by 
That nothing-gift of differing multitudes) 

Could not out-peer this twain. 

Her remarks upon the two brothers are charm- 
ing: 

So man and man should be, 

Hut clay and clay differ in dignity, 

Whose dust is both alike. I’m very sick. 

Guiderius says to his brother, 

Go you to hunting, I’ll abide with him. 

How pathetic is Imogen's reply : 

So sick I’m hot, yet 1 am not well; 

But not so citizen a wanton, as 

To seem to die ere sick. S ^ lease you, leave mt, 

Stick to your journal course. * The breach of custom 
Is breach of all. I’m ill; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me. Society is no comfort to one 
Not sociable: 1 am not very sick, 

Since 1 can reason of it. Pray you trust me here, 

I'll rob none but myself, and let me die 
Stealing so poorly. 

When Imogen awakes from her lethargy, which 
was occasioned by the drug she had taken, she 
incoherently dwells upon her affection for her 
husband, and her impatience to meet him. 

Yes, sir, to Mil ford- Haven, which is the way ? 

I thank you — by yon bush — pray how far thither?— 

'Ods pittikins, can it be six miles yet ?— 

I’ve gone ail night— faith, I’ll lie down and sleep. 

As she lies down she perceives the body of a man 
beheaded. 

But soft ! no bedfel low: oh Gods and Goddesses ! 

The flowers are like the pleasures of the world; 

This bloody man the cares on’t — I hope I dream; 

For sure I though i was a cave-keeper, 

A d cook to honest creatures. 'Tis not so; 

‘Twas but a blot of nothing, shot at nothing, 

Which the brain makes of fumes: our very eyes, 

Are sometimes, like our judgment, blind. Good faith 
I tremble still with fear; but if there h$ 

Yet left in Heaven as small a drop of phy 
As a wren's eye, oh ! Gods ! a part of it ! 

How forcible is the following passage, 

The dream's here still: even when I wake, it it 
Without me, as within me; not imagin’d, felt. 

A headless man! — the garments of Posthuraus. 

Then follows her incoherent expressions, on 
supposing the headless body to be that of Posthu- 
mus murdered by Pisanio. When she is discovered 
by Lucius, lamenting over the supposed Posthu- 
mus, and he demands who she is, she answerd 
most affectingly, 

I am nothing; or if nor, 

Nothing to be were better^ This was my master, 

A very valiant Briton, a<vl a good, 

That here by mountaineers lies slain: alas ! 

There are no more such masters: I may 
Wander from east to Occident, cry out for service, 

Try many, all good, serve them truly, never 
Find such another master. 

When she is hired by (Aldus, she says* 

I'll follow, sir. But first, an’t please the Gods, 

I’ll hide my master from the skies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig: and when. 

With wild wood-leaves and weeds, I’ve strew’d his grave, 
And on it said a century of prayers, 

Such as I can, twice o’er, I'll weep and sigh; 

And, leaving so his service, follow you. 

So please you entertain me. 

When Imogen finds Posthumus alive, and that 
he is convinced of her innocence, the only reproach 
she makes him for his cruel suspicions is, 

Why did you throw your wedded lady from you ? 

Before the conclusion she proves her unambi- 
tious character and true disinterestedness. When 
Cymbeline discovers his two sons, he says to her, 
O Imogen, 

Thott hast lost by this a kingdom. 

She replies, 

No, ray Lord, . 

I’ve got two worlds by it. 0 my gentle brothers, 

Have we thus m$t ? 


These passages, which are selected from the 
speeches of Imogen, mav be esteemed the most 
striking and beautiful parts; but scarcely any line 
can be read where some sublime sentiment is uot 
expressed, or some indication of a firm and virtu- 
ous mind is not displayed. To detail all the beauties 
of this character, would be to detail all the speeches 
of Imogen, and cannot fail of pleasing every 
reader of delicacy and discernment, because sire 
is feminine and natural. She appears to be almost 
a perfect character. Her only error was that of 
marriage without parental authority; for which she 
apologizes when she says, “ Sir, it is your fault that 
1 have lov’d Posthumus; you bred him as my play- 
fellow, and he is a man worth any woman.” But 
the poet has justly made this only reprehensible 
part of her conduct as the cause of her misfortunes. 

Imogen is placed in a variety of distressing 
situations; and most persons will agree, that were 
she to act differently in any one particular from 
what she does, she would not act so well. She 
displays the strongest conjugal affection, contain- 
ed within the bounds of delicacy; duty and sub- 
mission to her father, as far as is consistent with 
her superior duty to her husband; she is steady in 
her chastity, though artfully led to believe that her 
husband was unfaithful, and even abandoned to 
every thing that was dissolute. She is not outrageous 
when she is accused of incontinency, though the 
accusation is worse to her than death. She shews 
nd ill-will to Posthumus, though he orders her to 
be murdered; and anticipates his misery when he 
will find that she was innocent. She bears sickness 
and fatigue with patience and fortitude; and lastly 
what to most persons would be a severe trial, she 
relinquishes a crown without feeling any mortifica- 
tion. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

Great preparations are making at 'Washingto* 
for war. The president is scouring a rusty hel- 
met, found on Carter’s mountain, after Tarleton 
had left this country. The attorney general is 
forging and hammering many heavy weapons of de- 
fence. The secretary of war, has actually con- 
tracted for two or three extra bundles of matches, 
more or less. The dry docks have been swept, but 
not garnished; and we learn that a rusty nail, res- 
cued by democratic parsimony from federal squan- 
derers, has been recently whetted into a pike, to 
pierce Spanish aggression to the very core. 

A letter from a friend, contains the following 
paragraph. 1 he Editor can. only add in the word* 
of Ovid — Pudet b«c opprobria nobiset dici potest, 
et non potuissk r e fell i. —In other governments , 
a private man may be known and respected, with- 
out the adjuncts of wealth or public office, but in a 
republic, a private citizen, unless he is a demagogue, 
is like a drop in the ocean, and bears no proportion 
to the irresistible might, and impenetrable w isdom 
of the sovereign people. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The lampoons are numerous and caustic, which 
we receive, at the proper cost of a great man, the 
proprietor of a charming mansion, and the lover of 
inky charmers. Heroes and statesmen, in every 
age, have solaced their cares with. love. 

Atrides with his captive play d 
Who always shar'd the bed she made* 

Eaqh hero kiss'd his maid, and w hy 
Though I in no hero, may not U 

Rainbow” must he a descendant of a noted 
changeable character, in this city, who has tried all 
parties, and been trusted by none. 

For all must own, his worth completely tried* 

13y tj, ns extent; »ic?d, eyery tj t *. * ' ' 
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ORIGINAL F*ETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO . 
IMITATION OF HORACE, 

BOOK I. OCR XXII. 

Vinosum ubique tutum ease. 

Happy the man, with old Madeira prim’d : 

He needs not, Joe, the cane with latent sword, 

The pocket-pistol, oaken cudgel dire, 

Or pugilistic might.* 

Whether through Southwark-lanes he darkling roam, 
Where phiz of righteous man is rarely seen ; 

Or in Spring-garden, perilous abode 

Of butchers, savage tribe It 

For erst from Hardys, as, at one, I reef'd, 

Roaring a joyous catch, and arm'd with wine , 

From box octagonal a watchman sprung, 

But, me beholding, fled-J 

So huge in make, was never eatchpole seen, 

When he on hapless debtor claps his claw, 

And sturdy drayman, from Hibernia’s bogs, 

Was never his compeer. 

Place me at some remote Virginia inn, 

Where drunken democrats the state amend 
Where nought but hog and hominy is found, 

* And toddy, tiff abhorr’d.f) 

Place me a knot of ancient crones among, 

Drench’d with hot water, bor’d with sombre whist ; 
There will l silent muse the joys of wine, 

And for a wcjjoi/sigh.** 

* Integer vitae 

Non eget Mauri jaculis neqoe area, 

Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 

Fusee, pharetra. 

t Sive per Syrtes iter aestaosas, 

Sive facturus per inho*piulem 
_ , , * • 

Caucasum, 

* • s 

} Namque roe sylva lupus ip Safciaa, 

Dum meam canto Lalagtft * 

»- • * * • * 

Fugit inernocm : 

| Quale portent vm, ncqqe wUitsris 
Daunia in Utis alit escule’i* ; 

Nec Jubse tel l us genera t, lconum 
Arida nutria. 

ee pone nie pigris ub* nulla camph 

* . • • s * 


ft Pone sub • • * 

Deice ridentem Lalagcn emabo, 
Du lee loquentem. 


Weakcasufex! where yon thunder broke, 

Seest how the livid light’ning glares! 

Behold it rives the knotted oak , 

But still the humble myrtle sparest* 

Let stoic valour boldly brave 
The wars and elements of life ; 

But more like heaven, Vho stoops to save 
A being, sinking in the strife; 

Poor exiles! wandering o’er this sphere, 

Through scenes, of which yon form no part; 
Lov’d Orphan Girls! come welcome, here . 

Th* Asylum of the human heart. 

Sweet Charity ! thou sprite benign* 

Who oft art seen in angel form, 

T b point the sun-beam where to shine, 

Or rein the coursers of the storm ! 

Oh ! through yon dark and dripping cell, 

Where sorrow’s outcast offsA-ing weep, 

Flash , as when Peter’s fetters fell, 

And bid the woes ,that guard them, SLSKP ! 

Warm’d by thy beams, the frost unkind, 

Which blasts sweet woman’s vernal years, 

In dew exhal’d, shall leave behind 
Pure Gratitude’s unsullied tears! 

So shall our Orphan Girls no more 
Lament the untimely "blight of woe 5 
• But rear’d to Viatic. thrice restore 

To generous Man, the debt they owe. j 

Blest Providence ! whose parent power 
All being gives. ...for all provides ; 

Co-equal, when it-paints the flower, 

As when it curbs old Ocean’s tides! 

See, lorn and piteous, at thy throne, 

Love, Mercy, Hope and Homage sue 
They weep for sorrows not their own, 

They bend, dear Orphan Girls, for you ! 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

[Every mail now brings us, not only irrefragable arguments, 
but specimens of brilliant wit and humour, levelled 
against our feeble administration. The following lam- 
poon is from the Wasp \ whose sting is sb^rp, and who ib 
justly angry. r lhe otfeer, in our “ Mu» bo Jumbo” go 
vernment, whom Waspish wit derides, is a promi.ieo> 
object of political ridicule. He is charged with be"/ 
more assiduous in the toils of a Political “ Farmer,” than 
in those of official duty. He declaims and writes he. vv 
folios of metaphysics against the clergy, and the la c 
administration. In a barbarous and involved s;y)e, be 
labours to diffuse the exploded theories of democracy, 
while his own political skill and experience areso limned 
and so manacled by the blindest prejudice, that like th^st 
infant legislators in the French Tiers Atai. described by 
Burke, “ he has not seen the state; no not so much as 
in a picture.] 

FARMER LINCOLN IN FURIOUS FRET. 

THE FARMER SPEAKETH : 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

FROM TH* BOSTON GAZETTB. 

|f« r Paine, of Bostoa, a gentleman of classical education, 
and brilliant fancy, has been greatly celebrated for his fe- 
licity in the lyric stile. His Ode entitled " Adams and 
Liberty,” has been reprinted in England, and commended 
tv«n by the, austerity of British criticism. The ensuing 
pathetic lines it is our pleasure to preserve in the Port 
Folio. They are equally honorable to the heart and the 
head of the author. The scriptural allusion in the close 
of the third stanza is finely introduced ; the office of Cha- 
rity is very nervously described; and the apostrophe and 
the picture in the last stanza, are eminently poetical and 
pious. 

ODE. 

WRITTEN BT THOMAS PAINS, ESQ. AND SUNC AT THE 
anniversart celebration of The m boston fe- 


male ASYLUM.” 

Shall man, stern man, ’gainst heavn’s behest, 
His cold, unfeeling pride oppose ; 

To thankless wealth unlock his breast, 

Yet freeze his heart to Orphan’s woes^ 


Upon my word, I do declare, 

The deuce is in our nation: 

In vain I rant, and curse, and swear, 
And bawl for moderation. 

CHORUS. 

Fur moderation all do know 
I am a spanking fellow: 

To moderation I will hold , 

As long as I can bellow • 

When to affright the fed’ral crew 
I threat extermination* 

And with loud bawlings try to shevr 
My zeal for moderation. 


• Merciful Heaven ! 

Thou rather, with th** sharp and sulphurous be*,:, 
Splitt’st the unwedgable nnd gnarled eak, 

Thaa the soft Myrtle.. 

Shakspbajie's Measure for Measvre. 


The stubborn rascals little heed 
My noisy declamation ; 

But laugh, and say Lincoln’s indeed 
Red-hot for moderation. 

Whene’er I stammer out a lie, 
Somewhat like boys at school, sir, 

They strait set up a hoot and cry 
Fierce Levi’s turn’d a fool, sir, 

And when my master to obey, 

'Bout priests I make a racket. 

The dirty scoundrels dare to say, 

He needs the bedlam jacket. 

And then, to crown this vile abuts, 
Some saucy wags have said, sir* 

.The President's bull-dog let loose, 

Is running raving mad, air. 

Sha’nt T, who hold the people dear, 
Who hate prevarication, 

Who get some hundred pounds a yuan 
Roar out for moderation. 

In honour's temple I’ve a scat, 

But scarce tave touch'd a dollar ; 

And will feds try me thence to heaW 
By Jove it stirs my cholcr. 

These fed* are worse than Nick of hell 
Pm bold enough to say, sir; 

He’d let me fill my pockets well. 
They’d drive me poor away, sir. 

My salary to me is dear, 

I love it to a penny ; 

For pay I’ll rant, and howl, and swear, 
And he who wont’s a ninny. 

To Washington 1 strak will go, 

And then 1 do assure ye, 

When I come back f*H lay feds low, 
And make them feel my fury. 

And now beware, each fed’ral lad, 
Nor vent on me your spite, sir, 

If Farmer Lincoln has grown mad, 
Take care he doth not bite, sir. 

CHORUS. 

For moderation all do know 
I am a spanking fellow ; 

To moderation I will hold, 

As long as I can bellow • 


EPIGRAM, 

FROM THE WRITINGS OF BOJLEAU , OH ST* ?*VtH# 
AN AVOWED ATHEIST, AND SO GOUTY, T SAT II 
COULD NOT WALK. 

Alidor, assis dans sa chaise, * 

Medisant du ciel a son aise, 

Peut bien mddire ausai de mot. 

Je ris de ses discouts frivoles : 

On sait fort bien qtie s£s parole# 

Ne sont pas articles de foi. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 

BY SAMVEL SAWYER^ ESQ* 

No. XXXVII. 

Mr. Saunter, 

1 beg leave, through the medium of four ex- 
cellent paper, to offer to the perusal of my fair 
countrywomen, the following letter from Madame 
de Maintenon, addressed to the duchess of Bur- 
gogne. There are some parts of the original 
emitted, in this translation, which 1 did not think 
could at all apply to the conduct or condition of 
American women. The prefixed encomium of 
the Abbl Levizac, I trust is a sufficient sanction 
4or my obtruding it on your attention. 

Yours, respectfully, 

o. 

The following letter, from Madame de Mainte- 
non, cannot be too frequently perused, or too much 
admired. Every young woman, destined for the 
great world, should attentively read it, and it ought 
to be engraven, in letters of gold, in every seminary 
female education. 

Levizac. 

You must not, my young friend, hope for per- 
fect happiness ; on our globe, it is not to be found, 
and if it existed at all, in a court, be assured it 
«ould never dwell. This life is replete with cares, 
but those attendant on grandeur, are more insup- 
portable than any, connected with other conditions; 
ibr in a private station, we make our own troubles; 
tn a court we must contend with the vexations 
«f other people. When I persuade you to believe 
that our sex is most particularly exposed to suf- 
fering, because we are always in a state of depend- 
ence, do pot imagine that I weuld wish to make 
jrou displeased at, or ashamed of, what was wisely 
ordained by a just Providence. When a woman 
maarries, if from proper motives, she will always 
regard her husband as her best friend, her wisest 
counsellor, and her only confidant. It has now 
become your duty to listen to his advice always ; 
surd When required, freely to give him yours. Your 
ltusband and yourself should have but one mind, 
one heart, and one soul ; that is, your sentiments, 
your feelings, should be always in unison. Hu- 
man bliss, however, cannot be perfect, and I believe 
"tliose to be the most happy marriages where each 
suffers in turn with mildness and patience. There 
is naturally, in every connection, some little con- 
trad iction, arising from constitutional humour, from 
difference of education and opinion. Under such 
an evil be tranquil and submissive, for by submis- 
sion, impossible as it may seem, roe can only reign. 
Make obedience your stedfast principle, require 
none from your husband, in whom you must not 
rxpect to find as much disinterested friendship as 
n one of your own sex. It is peculiar to our bo- 
oms, and men are lest susceptible of it than wo- 
tic ii- You will be unhappy if you are too nice in 
Mbs 'paxiicujar. 


Offer up your prayers to heaven that you may 
never be jealous. If unfortunately you have real 
cause, do not, as you value your own peace, for a 
moment, think you can recal your husband’s affec- 
tion, either by the sourness of complaint, or the 
bitterness of reproach; your only resource is pati- 
ence and religion. Impatience aggravates the worst 
misfortunes, and believe me, if you once descend to 
reproaches, you will alienate your husband's ten- 
derness. On the other hand, if you suffer in silence 
you will take the only effectual means of awaken- 
ing it. 

In sacrificing your own will, do not hope to in- 
fluence that of your husband, for men are by nature 
more obstinate, and in their education, less accus- 
tomed to restraint than women. They are natu- 
rally tyrannical, attached to pleasure and liberty, 
and no reasonable woman will expect them to re- 
nounce this inclination. We must not examine if 
their rights are adjust, it is sufficient that custom 
has so long established them. They are the mas- 
ters, there is nothing left for us but to obey, and 
to suffer (if so ordained) with a good grace. 

Never confide any thing to a friend which can 
injure you, if repeated: speak, write, act, as if you 
had ten thousand witnesses: reflect that sooner or 
later all will be known: and before you venture to 
have a secret correspondent, recollect that the most 
confidential persons are not always to be trusted, 
and that there is no situation in life where you will 
meet' with more indiscretion of this kind than at a 
court, where all is dissimulation and intrigue. 

If you are blest with children, love them with 
tenderness, be with them often: this is the noblest 
occupation of a princess or a peasant. Be diligent 
in cultivating their minds, and reflect that on their 
. education their future virtue and happiness depend. 
Support, with becoming dignity, the greatness of 
, your condition. Worldly honours should not make 
you haughty, or they will not make you beloved. 
In your behaviour, we must neither see vanity nor 
immodesty. In your conversation, no .calumny, 
exaggeration, offensive raillery, nor anything which 
is inconsistent with perfect charity. Select, as 
your friends, those persons who are mild and for- 
getful of injury , but fear and despise those who 
would wish to excite you against others, under an 
appearance of zeal for you, by which they conceal 
their own resentment or serve their own interest. 
Avoid all interested, vain, ambitious, vindictive peo- 
ple, their society will always injure you. Never 
do intentional wrong, and you will never dread 
discovery. Always give good advice, when you 
presume to give any. Vindicate the absent, and ac- 
cuse no one. 

Sanctify all your virtues, in allowing their mo- 
tive to be a desire of pleasing God. In protecting 
and assisting any one that you know, think if it be 
not possible that in so doing you may injure some 
one of greater merit whom you do not know. Do 
not attach your mind to giddy pleasures ; you should 
learn to abstain, most particularly in your present 
condition, which should be that of restraint and 
, self-denial. 

Be on your guard with respect to your relish for 
,wit. Much wit humiliates those who have but lit- 


tle: it will surely make you many enemies, and 
perhaps make men of sense undervalue your un- 
derstanding. 

Maintenon. 

INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OV BULBW, 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

PART THE FOURTH. 

FUTURE DESTINT OF NORTH- AMERICA. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The republic of North- America) will ptobably ntrter 

extend from the Atlantic Ocean to the South-Sea • 

It is not even ascertained as yet, whether the 
eastern maritime states, and those to the westward* 
such as Kentucky, Tenesee, &c. will not separate ; 
nor is it yet sure that the northern and southern 
states which are divided by the Potoniack, will al- 
ways remain united in one political body ; and cer- 
tain writers have already wrested from the crown 
of Spain, all the lands westward of the Missisipi, 
and given them to the Republic. 

That these territories properly belong to the 
Indians, might easily be proved, and it appears# 
clear from some accounts, that certain Indian na- 
tions exist there, who may perhaps be found capable 
of defending their country — It is maintained that 
there are in the internal parts, nations which are 
in the practice of agriculture, and live in a tolera- 
ble civilized condition. 

A settlement made by violent means, upon land 
belonging to a poeple, who live upon hunting or 
the breeding of cattle, may in some measure be 
excused. The new-comers might allege for their 
justification, the following argument: “ The earth 
“ exists for the purpose of cultivation. Man can 
“ consider as his property only the spot, which he ha» 

“ cultivated. By this he introduces into it a part 
“ of his own existence ; he imparts to the earth a 
« portion of his own strength. What have you 
“ done ; you, who live by hunting, or upon your 
« flocks ? Did you create the wild beast, upon 
“ which you singly and exclusively subsist ? By no 
« means — Did you, by your labour bring forth the 
“ grass, which feeds your flocks ? not at all. Yotl 
“ have too much land ; and it is land upon which 
“ you have acquired no just claim by your labour. 

« All the world must live — And so therefore must 
“ we. But if we have no land 'to fill, we must 
“ perish — Here is land upon which no man has 
“ yet laboured ; we shall consequently take it, for 
“ farming.... .Follow our example, and we shall 
M leave you in peace, in your narrower bounds, so * 
“ that we may all live in a quiet neighbourhood# 

“ together”.—. I know not what the shepherd and 
the hunter could answer to this. 

But even if the indians should prove incapable of 
maintaining the possession of their land, and Spain 
should lose the extensive territories westward of 
the Missisippi, they would nevertheless not become 
parts of the United States...^. The European powers 
will settle and determine concerning them, among 
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themselves, and the American Republic will be 
allowed no voice in the case, for she has no milita- 
ry force to give her weight, and the well known un- 
niilitury spirit of her citizens would render less for- 
midable any force that she could raise. The Euro- 
peans.will therefore most probably decide who shall 
possess that country, and they will not give it to the 
Americans. 

In this case, all depends upon the peace, which 
will put an end to the present war. As the Ameri- 
cans, by their treaty, and by their unfriendly conduct 
towards the French, have lost their favour, it may 
very well happen that France should sacrifice 
America to England, provided England in return 
should grant advantages to France; for instance, 
France might have Canada restored to her, to which 
Louisiana might be added, for an indemnity to 
Spain. — In such a case the Americans would be 
reduced to a strait from which their own powers 
could never extricate them. — England . would not 
indeed surrender to France all the territories west- 
ward of the Allegany mountain ; but France must 
have a part of it to connect Canada with Louisiana. 
The rivers Illinois and Thuahihi and Fox river might 
be the boundaries. 

Perhaps however England might cede likewise 
the Western Territory to France, for the two Flori- 
das. She would then govern America upon the 
same footing she does Ireland! which she might 
do without difficulty — The worst of the speculators 
would then be made lords, which they ardently 
desire, and the greatest part of the people are de- 
pendent upon the speculators and merchants— civil 
liberty must only be left in its present condition, 
and all would remain quiet. 

These extensive territories in the internal part 
of North America, would be very useful to France 
in providing for the large armies from which she 
will probably be glad to be relieved at the peace. 
She might establish military colonies there. 

I do not assert that things will so happen, for 
that depends upon too many circumstances which 
cannot be foreseen, and in particular upon the 
events which may happen in England. I only 
meant to shew that the Americans by their own 
fault have brought themselves into a critical situa- 
tion. Here I see my antagonists in high glee ; 
believing they have detected me in a contradiction, 
because in the first volume I have applauded the 
diplomatic conduct of Washington — But if they 
will indulge me with an hearing their joy will be 
of short duration. 1 applauded Washington’s con- 
duct with respect to the British Treaty, because it 
was adapted to the circumstances, because in the 
defenceless condition of the American Republic, 
there was no other expedient than to yield, and be- 
cause it was absolutely necessary to choose between 
the enmity of England, and that of France ; for 
England, owing to her superiority at sea, and the 
facility which she has of carrying on war at a dis- 
tance, was by far the most formidable ; it was there- 
fore indispensable to endeavour rather to pacify 
her ; and she was pacified by the smallest possible 
sacrifices. 

Should America be brought, again under the 
English sceptre, her Independence will have been 
merely a transitory dream, and the American Re- 
public only an ephemeral appearance, like that of 
England, in the last century — Republics cannot at 
this day at all succeed ;* and the fault of this lies 


♦ * A French republic has never yet existed. The French 

have alrea'ly often decreed that the revolution was now 
ended, and nothing was left but peaceably to enjoy the fruits 
of liberty, &tc. and immediately after these decrees, thecon- 
f uiion begins again— TJreir behaviour as Republicans is tru- 
ly wonderful — Their catonising shop-keepers, candle snuf- 
fers and taylors are especially diverting. Not that I de- 
spise these useful classes of society, but I only would wish 
them not to attempt playing the Cato or the Brutus — Anti- 
quity produced one Cato, and one Brutus. But among the 
g'eat soap-boilers, tayiors and shop-keepers at this day, 
they shoot up by hundreds— The Parisian Socrates, was if 
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in the moral depravity of (lie present generation. 
If mankind would be better, and more rational, their 
political constitutions might become more repub- 
lican, and with a progressive increase of goodness, 
there would finally be no need of any government 
at all. 

The territory westward of the Missisippi, will it 
is said, be peopled by emigrations From the United 
States, and these new colonies will connect them- 
selves in union with the elder States. But this de- 
pends altogether upon what the European powers 
shall determineconcerning thatterritory. If France 
should have it, she will people it with Frenchmen. 
If it should be retained by Spain, it may perhaps 
be peopled by the Anglo-Americans. — Perhaps 
Spain will not in that quarter be in a condition to 
prevent them ; but I believe these new colonies 
would rather form an independent state, than con- 
nect themselves with the United States — But the 
Anglor Americans, will never extend themselves to 
the South Sea, because the most western parts of 
America are already peopled by the Spaniards, as 
for instance, in New Mexico. 

CHAPTER V. 

The emigration from Europe to America , will proba • 
bly not be so great in future , as it has been hitherto • 

This emigration will perhaps not be so much 
diminished by the disadvantageous accounts which 
may be published of America, to contradict the 
excessive panegyric of certain writers, and repre- 
sent things more conformable to truth ; for most of 
the emigrants never have a chance to see a book, 
and nobody has dissuaded the oppressed poor in 
Europe from emigrating to America. But the 
causes of this emigration may perhaps diminish, 
in consequence of the French Revolution — For it 
is to be supposed that the French Revolution, what- 
ever turn it may take in other respects will have 
two conseqences; namely the destruction of the 
popedom, anil the abolition of feodality. These 
effects must soon or late discover themselves, even 
though they should not immediately take place. 

The love of country, is an Innate passion of man, 
and the country people especially are chained by 
a strong affection to their huts ; nothing but op- 
pression and the impossibility, of preserving a 
wretched subsistence, compel them to emigrate. 
Let the burdens of the lover class of country 
people be then alleviated, and the emigrations will 
diminish. 1 believe the French Revolution will pro- 
duce such an alleviation. There are in my opinion 
many circumstances which make this probable. 

But should emigration continue to prevail, there 
are nearer and happier countries, which present 
themselves to the European emigrant, and to the 
lap of which he can fly, from poverty and oppres- 
sion, than America, which will gradually go out of 
fashion. The attention which is now paid to Africa, 
is the commencement of an entire new order of 
things, and prepares the world for a complete com- 
mercial revolution; the colonies which England and 
Denmark are settling on the fertile shores of that 
beautiful quarter of the world, from principles of 
pure humanity, to put an end to the slave-trade are 
undertakings which reconcile the philosophical ob- 
server, with our age again. The interior of Africa, 
where according to authentic accounts, there ex- 
ists a great cultivated nation, wise enough to sepa- 
rate itself from all others, will very soon be dis- 
covered by these colonies. 

It is astonishing that this most fertile of all the 
quarters of the earth, has been hitherto neglected. 

I mistake not a pickpocket — I am not of opinion that the 
history of our times, furnishes like the annals of Tacitus, 
melancholy pictures. It is disgusting, and ridiculous — To 
butcher men, to eat huihan flesh, and to drink blood, is dis- 
gusting- To pilfer, and to steal from the public treasury, 
&c. is contemptible ; and to play the Cato and the Brutus, 
is ridiculous, Such is my conffesion ©f faith — Liven the pre- 
sent instances of suicide are an affected, and ridiculous imi- 
tation of the Rowans. 


It is incomparably nearer, and would yield all the 
tropical productions in infinitely greater abundance 
than America, and yet the Europeans have trans- 
ported. men from Africa to America, to cultivate 
the latter. The idea has at last occurred, which 
should have been adopted from the first, of culti- 
vating Africa itself. The simplest measures are 
commonly the last devised. 

By this colonization, however so late commenc- 
ed, this advantage has been gained, that the Afri- 
can qolonies are founded upon more correct prin- 
ciples than those in America. To this the enlight- 
ened character of the age has contributed* No 
vile malefactors are sent there; none but persons 
of good fame are allow ed to go. Connections by 
marriage with the natives are thought of; the pre- 
servation and civilization of these natives, and nor 
their extirpation, are contemplated; and care will 
be taken that agriculture shall not be made subordi- 
nate to the trading interest. For the plan of a mw 
form of government, which enriches wkft ctv 
discoveries the domain of politics, and is ihemott 
perfect of all the political systems hitherto known, 
we are indebted to the zeal and genius of a philan- 
thropic Swede, by the name of Nordansbiold. 

The Europeans therefore will in future emigrate 
in multitudes to these new colonies on the western 
coast of Africa, and America will be Jeff to its own I 

population. Every thing invites fo give the pre- 
ference to Africa; unexampled fertility; the tro- 
pical productions, a climate which after the wood 
shall be cleared away, may be called healthy, and 
is at no time unhealthier than Carolina, Georgia, 
Surinam, &c. If the cape of Good Hope should 
remain in the hands of the English, many Euro- 
peans will be attracted thither. 

POLITICS. 1 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THOMAS PAINE’S EPISTLES, TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

A hoary drunkard, with each vice imbued, | 

Malignant, without wit, and without passion, kwi 
Country Gaz. U. S. Jvov. 30t^l£ 

THE EXAMINER, No. IV. I 

Should any body tell me, that writing about TW 
mas Paine, and exposing his intimacy with Thonai 
Jefferson, will be of no avail, since the public mnui 
is already made up, on that subject; and, what is a 
still greater discouragement against scribbling, the 
nobody will read what I may write; I answer, that, 
although a large portioivof the community, may have 
foi med a correct opinion of this intimacy, that opinka 
has not yet been fully expressed; and as to my writ- 
ings, I am not so vain, that the neglect of them by the 
public, should occasion much chagrin. 1 tvs 
yet able to boast, that “ I have an established fame 
in the literary world,” nor do I think much of the 
“ profits I could make as an author.” These srt 
speculations worthy of author Paine and his ocah 
fulness • 

In the preceding papers of the Examiner, * 
reason has been assigned, why the intiroacj&AP 
tween Paine and Jefferson, ought not to 
the fact of his having been ignominiously disefeug- 
ed from a confidential office, by the Americas wm- 
gress of 1779, for a flagitious breach of oath* a»A 
a treacherous disclosure of secrets, the knowledge 
of which was obtained in consequence of his efioe, 
be not alone sufficient to brand any future co no co 
tion with Thomas Paine, with infamy , let kis svdtH 
sequent life and writings be adduced to c o r r oborate 
the appellation. 

W hatever opinion “ the world ” may h&we fee- 
merly entertained of the stature” of Paine's mind, 
it would be difficult, by any scale of admeasure- 
ment, to ascertain its present size . To ** see wbrf 
is not to be seen,” may be among the mimbe'd 
those “living contradictious, to ttie mortified fede- 
ralista,”of which Puine.boasts in bis fourth epbdc* 
A iuan, in his own cause, is no witness, ot her a d * 
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Paine might be permitted to testify as to hi* own 
character; but whether any body would believe 
him, is quite another question. 

It was a spark from the altar of 1 779, that burnt 
Paine’s fingers, and another spark from the altar of 
1803, will, in all probability, either consume his 
body by a slow-firc, or light him to bed with the 
blaze. But Paine's flint is worn out, and his steel 
js turned to brass. 

The blasphemer of God, the libeller of Jesus 
Christ, and the habitual revile? of the rites, cere- 
monies, and doctrines of the Christian Religion, is 
thought tq be a fit companion for Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the president of the United States.— Why ? — 
Do these men keep company with each other in 
opinion, as well as in person? The presumption 
is natural. Christian! of whatever sect, thou 
mayest be, 44 think on these things." If Paine be 
“ a living contradiction" of any thing, it surely 
must be of his being a good Christian. Yet, how 
soberly he talks of 44 the continued protection of provi - 
dencef which 44 through a thousand dangers has 
left him almost alone, of those who began the 
French revolution," to tell the tale of woe; when 
the fact is notorious, that his own personal and men- 
tal insignificance , was the only providence that pre- 
sided over his destiny. His life was spared it is 
true, “but whether in mercy or in wrath," 44 time 
will shape." 

It would be inexcusable to quote Paine's writings 
*o often, if any other mode of expression, would 
answer equally well to refute him. 44 Out of thine 
own mouth, will I condemn thee." That he should 
write jargon and nonsense, when a superintending 
providence is the subject, is no wonder; the miracle 
would appear, if a professed infdely should seem to 
know any thing of the attributes and perfections of 
a Deity. Take as a specimen, the following pas- 
sage, in his third epistle. 44 But there is one dishy 
and that the choicest of all, they, (the federalists) 
have not yet presented on the tabky and, it is time 
they should. They have not yet accused providence 
of mfdelityy yet according to their outrageous piety. 
She must be as bad as Thomas Paine. She has 
protected him in all his dangers, patronized him in 
all bis undertakings, encouraged him in all his 
ways, and rewarded him at last, by bringing him 
in safety and in health, to the promised land. This 
is more than She did by the Jews, the chosen peo- 
ple, that they tell us she brought out of the land of 
Egypt, and out of the house of bondage." 

This stuff is so perfectly of French revolution 
manufactures, that it can be made to suit nobody, 
but a French philosopher. These culinary meta- 
phors are exactly in the style of Paine’s thoughts — 
He is a low bred fellow, and had he been confined 
to the menial employment of a kitchen scullion, all 
his life, he might have served God better, and 
proved less a curse to his fellow men. — But who is 
this Shk being of whom he speaks? Verily, one of 
the 4< gods of the heathen, who are a vanity and 
a lie /•* She is the goddess of Reason, one of 
Fortune’s younger daughters; the same that pre- 
sides in the Parisian temples, which are or were 
dedicated to her, and once resorted to, 44 more or 
/ess*’ on Ddcadi, by Paine and such as worship her. 
She left her votaries in the lurch, all of a sudden, 
ipoo the appearance of a competitor, and no ves- 
ig-e now remains of her, save a vacant niche in 
ics pantheon, with this inscription, underneath, 44 1 
on reserved for the goddess of Reason." She was 
ors hipped by her true and faithful prophet, Tho- 
as Paine, known among his fellows as the author 
id compiler of the bibleof our secty denominated, 
e Age of Reason; as a reward for which, She has 
otected him in all his dangers, patronized him 
all his undertakings, encouraged him in all his 
ys, and to crown all, She has, at last, restored 
a to the delightful converse, and bosom friend- 
p of her great high priest and faithful follower, 


Thomas Jefferson, president of the promised land. 
We cannot conclude this paper, without a quotation 
from that scourge of hypoc rites and impostors — 

Churchill. 

Who will, for him, may cant and whine. 

And let weak conscience with her line 
Chalk out their ways : such starving rules 
Are only fit for coward fools; 

Fellows, who credit what priests tell, 

And tremble at the thoughts of hell; 

His spirit dares contend xsitb grace. 

And meets damnation, face to face. 

THE EXAMINER. 


ESSAY IV. 

EQUALITY. 

Tt would not have been easy to have imagined 
what sense the French intended by the word Equa- 
lity, if their subsequent conduct had not gradually 
unfolded their intention of equalizing the ruin of all 
those who had property to bring them Upon the 1 
level of all those who had none. 

When this word stood at first qualified with one 
that limited the application of it, egal en droits y 
equal in rightsy it seemed to mean no more than 
could be fairly justified; it implied only an equal 
protection to every subject in all the rights he pos- 
sessed under the law. In this sense it is not only 
true, but contains perhaps the best and only defini- 
tion of a free government. If the smallest proper- 
ty an individual can hold — if the slightest privilege 
he is legally entitled to, is not in the same degree of 
security to him with the highest privileges and the 
most noble possessions of the proudest, there is no 
longer that Equality that constitutes the essence of 
justice. The ewe-lamb is as dear to the man who 
has no more, as the numerous herds and flocks 
can be to the rich proprietor; it is his all; and it is 
precisely for the purpose of securing this Equality 
between the rich and the poor, between the great 
and the little, between the strong and the weak, 
that societies are formed, that, in this sense, all 
men may be equal. 

But this is not the sense to which the French 
have thought fit to confine their pretended Equality. 
All order and gradation in the community is dis- 
claimed by them, and they have the merit, at least, 
of being the first legislators from the beginning of 
the world, whoever conceived so extravagant an 
idea, as, that man could exist in a great empire 
without those shades of rank and dependence upon 
each other which, to use one of their favourite ex- 
pressions, have hitherto been thought to constitute 
the organization of civil society. 

The whole plan of nature is in direct contradic- 
tion to such an idea; and it would be as reasona- 
ble, and, perhaps, little more cruel, to reduce men 
to the same stature, by stretching or shortening 
them in height, to a given standard, as to deprive 
them at this time of all the advantages that give 
one man pre-eminence over another. 

I will suppose that the violence of this strange 
system shall annihilate property, as well as rank, 
in the hands of all those who were entitled to them ; 
the power of violence will extend no farther; Equa- 
lity will not then be established among mankind ; 
their different talents, their good and bad qualities, 
will give to some the superiority over others; power, 
and the abuse of power, will grow out of influence 
and authority; nay, the very pre-eminence of wealth 
that they are now labouring to destroy, must be 
continually springing up as long as thrift and in- 
dustry tend to procure riches, and riches to pro- 
duce the means of rendering others dependent upon 
us, which is a consequence that no power of human 
legislation can prevent. Thus, whep all this scene 
of blood and rapine shall be closed, which is to 
procure the ideal blessing of Equality; when the 
name of every family in France that had intitled 
itself to veneration, by the services of a long line j 


of ancestors, shall have been exterminated to the 
most distant branches of them; and their fail pos- 
sessions wasted and dissipated, what will it lead to, 
but to the future aristocracy of mean upstarts; and 
the sons of a Jourdan or a Santerre shall stand if 
the places of a Montmorency, a Sully, or a Grille 

But were it possible that men could be brought 
to the same Equality in rank, in riches, in conside- 
ration, in power, and in talent — with the feelings 
that animate the human breast, what would be the 
consequence of this perfect independence, but bru- 
tality and insolence, and every unsocial repulsive 
quality, that it has been the study of civil life, 
through a course of ages, to soften by all the name- 
less dependencies that bind us to each other with 
hopes and fears, and the means of. conferring and 
receiving obligations: in a word, that distinguish 
man from the brutes,lhat know no such connection^ 
nor endearments. In such a state, no objects of 
emulation could bring forward the genius or facul- 
ties of the mind; fair science would be without 
object, and the arts would lie in eternal oblivion; 
the narrow circle of selfish enjoyment would limit 
every desire, and every sentiment would be con- 
fined to the unsocial individual. 

In the sad history of that devoted country, we 
may trace, from the beginning, a plan to reduce 
mankind, if possible, to the state of savages. 
What share fanaticism, and what fchare interested 
ambition, have had in the undertaking, it is not easy 
to determine — it is evident that both motives have 
been exerted with too much success. The de- 
struction of monarchy, and of Religion seem to 
have been only the preparatives to the invasion of 
all other property: and, in truth, when the laws of 
property are daringly violated in one instance, there 
is no security for it in any other. We used to say, 
if the meanest subject was oppressed, the proudest 
might tremble; judge whether the poor man can 
now expect protection, where the first propertied 
m the kingdom have been confiscated? 

Before the meeting of the Etats Generaux, the 
cry was already raised against the privileges of the 
nobility. In vain had they made a voluntary sacri- 
fice of their pecuniary exemptions, which, to say 
the truth, was a trifling loss or gain cm either side. 
Their chateaus had been burnt, and their lives de- 
stroyed in the defence of them, in more instances 
than one. In the states of Burgundy their Order 
had been besieged by the populace, and all succour 
refused to them by the minister. By degrees the 
plan opened itself more plainly to complete their 
ruin, when it was seen how much the influence of 
government was exerted, first, to procure a return 
at the election of the Etats Generaux, in favour of 
such as had no property, and then having, contrary 
to ancient usage, doubled the number of the com- 
mons, by the pains taken, and the authority exer- 
cised, to force the order of the nobility, as well as 
the clergy (who were chiefly composed also of those 
of inferior property) to be lost in the general union 
of the estates voting in common. Little was the 
immediate consequence of this union to be won- 
dered at, in an assembly so constituted, as to have 
a decided majority of those who had no property 
for the express purpose, that the interests of those 
who had property should be at their mercy. The 
confiscation of the estates of the clergy, that of all 
the feudal Tights, quit-rents, and services attached 
to landed estates, followed — the abrogation of titles 
of honour, and distinction of ranks, completed 
the levelling system; and monarchy, deprived of 
its support, fell as a thing of course, till thte repub- 
lic has been finally established in all the scenes of 
horror we have seen. 

What a situation have these unfortunate nobles 
been reduced to ! Deprived of their honours, and 
abridged in their fortunes by laws which had their 
virtual assent in that assembly, where their suffra- 
ges were implied in a preponderating majority of 
their enemies. Thus spoiled and degraded, they 
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were delivered over without protection, they and 
their families, to the insults of hired banditti all 
over the provinces, their papers, and the records 
by which they held their property, universally de- 
stroyed, their houses pillaged and given to the 
flames, their wives and children exposed to the 
barbarous fury of a rabble— and when these unpro- 
tected families, persecuted with the connivance of 
the legislature, and but too evidently by the subor- 
dination of the leaders in that assembly, sought 
security to their persons by flight into other coun- 
tries, a right which is one of those peculiarly spe- 
cified among the rights of men , that very flight be- 
comes a crime* They were summoned to return, 
under pain of confiscation of all they had; though 
no security was holden out to them that the perse- 
cution should cease upon their return* What 
could be intended by all this, but to drive them to 
despair, that they might furnish new pretexts for 
their entire ruin, which the late unfortunate events 
have furnished? 

Thus is the system of Equality fatally accom- 
plished, and its melancholy victims are sent to wan- 
der over the earth — a proof that the tyranny of the 
many is by far a more execrable injustice than the 
ipost odious despot ever yet exerted* 

MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Is it possible for any circumstances of human misery 

to justify the commission of suicide ? A question 

discussed, in the forensic manner, before a lite- 
rary society in England. 

The subject now before us is of the most serious 
import to every individual, who bears the name of 
roan. Though rejoicing this moment in the bosom 
of prosperity and plenty, the next may behold us 
•inking fast into the lowest abyss of wretchedness 
and woe. The power of £he highest is unable to 
resist the shock of adversity, nor can the weakness 
of the lowest by any means form a shelter against 
its force. Surely, then, it becomes highly interest- 
ing to every soldier in the battle of human life, to 
know whether he may, at any peculiarly pressing 
conjuncture, withdraw from the ranks, and bid 
adieu to the scenes of misery and desolation, with- 
out incurring the imputation of cowardice or of crime. 

The question, however, is of a very delicate na- 
ture. There are many, too many, whose affections 
$re deeply interested in it* 

There are too many, whp can recollect some va- 
lued acquaintance, some respected friend, some be- 
loved relation, some kindred spirit, whose fate is 
Involved in the decision. Can it then he expected, 
that we should enter upon the investigation, unpre- 
judiced by passion, and prepared to discriminate 
with coolness and precision? Can it be expected, 
(hat we should look with indifference upon those 
circumstances, the recollection of which has so 
often stung our souls with unutterable anguish ?* 
Ye, who have been wounded in the tenderest part, to 
ypu I appeal. Are not the best feelings of our na- 
ture combined to influence the discussion ? Do 
we not feel an almost unconquerable reluctance to 
acquiesce in a sentence, which may affect our most 
endeared connexions, even while reason assures us 
that it must be just. How consoling is the idea, 
cpuld we be but rationally persuaded of its truth, 
that the mercy of the Almighty will be extended 
even to that crime, which excludes the possibility 
of repentance, when it proceeds not from the dread- 
ful despair of a vicious mind, looking back on the 
horrors of a mis-spent life, and flying to this last 
dire refuge from itself, but .from the accumulating 
pressure of misfortune, against which, even the for- 
titude of virtue is unable to contend? How horrible 
is the consideration, that the object of our teuocrest 

* How must the geruleaiid sympathetic mind revolt at the 
idea of tearing away, the la*it faint hope, whereon, however 
delusive and ill-founded, U»0 weary bosom b*SU accus- 
tomed to repose 1 


regard, the friend, with whom we have been ac- 
customed to converse, the man of sense and of 
virtue, whose life has been one continued, One uni- 
form endeavour to fulfil his duty, as a valuable 
member of the community, should, by one unad- 
vised act, one rash deed, cancel the labours of a 
whole life, and forfeit forever the favour of that 
Being, in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death, and who will assuredly judge with the most 
steady and undeviating justice. 

Deeply impressed with these solemn considera- 
tions, I approach the subject with a sacred awe! 
Would that my abilities were equal to the task 
of sketching the great , outlines of the question 
before us, with delicacy and precision....with suffi- 
cient tenderness to avoid wounding the feelings of 
sensibility, on the one hand, and sufficient strength 
to shew a marked and decided disapprobation on 
the other. 

The view, hitherto exhibited, only relates to 
those amiable propensities, which lead us to claim 
acquaintance with misery, to step forward, as the 
advocates of misfortune, and to feel for the distresses 
of our fellow-creatures, without suffering the recol- 
lection of their vices to damp the sympathetic glow. 
To these generous emotions no bounds can be set; 
sympathy and compassion ought always to be che- 
rished, and it is incumbent upon us. while we are 
endeavouring to establish just maxims and sound 
principles, to be ever ready, from a conviction of 
the weakness of human nature, to prefer condolence 
to censure, mercy to justice. With these senti- 
ments, we may pity, though we cannot approve. 
But as there are many, who undertake to reason 
coolly in favour of suicide, to the arguments of these 
the following discourse will be principally directed. 
Before we enter fully into the subject, however, it 
may not be amiss to premise, that where the scale 
of evidence hangs doubtful, much is to be allowed 
for the peculiar situation in which we are placed. 
Our island is remarkable for furnishing numberless 
instances of suicide, and this circumstance alone, 
considering the detriment which society suffers 
therefrom, would be sufficient, even if there was 
not otherwise a preponderancy of arguments, to in- 
duce us to take the negative side of the question. 
But if we silence, for a moment, the partial voice 
of affection, and listen alone to the unprejudiced 
dictates of reason, surely we cannot hesitate to con- 
clude that it is entirely impossible for any circum- 
stances of human misery to justify the commission 
of suicide* 

It is frequently taken for granted, that the prin- 
ciple of self preservation is so deeply implanted in 
the human mind, that no man can lift his hand 
against his own life, except his reasoning faculties 
'be suspended or deranged. This indeed is dismiss- 
ing the argument in a compendious manner. 
Upon this supposition no guilt can possibly attach 
to the »eli-murderer. For how is. it consistent 
with the justice of a beneficent Creator, first to de- 
prive his creatures of reason, and afterwards to pu- 
nish them for an action, committed in consequence 
of its loss ? But this hypothesis is untenable, and 
may easily be refuted, by observing the numerous 
instances of men, who this moment reason with the 
greatest precision and accuracy, and the next fall 
by their own hands..*.nay, who have brooded for 
weeks, months, and even years over the melancholy 
resolution, and have, during the whole of that time, 
been found capable of the soundest argumentation, 
except upon that particular point; and it is gene- 
rally admitted as a fundamental and incontroverti- 
ble truth, that an error of the judgment, or the 
perversion of reason, in one instance only, is by no 
means sufficient to substantiate the charge of Lu- 
nacy or Madness. 

But it is not on these principles, that we are 
called upon to decide. Experience,, evidently, 
proves, that a pi rson, in the full possession of his 
mental powers, may, by the pressure of misfortune, 


become a self-murderer ; and the question is, ecu 
any circumstances of human misery justify the 
deed ? 

When we behold a libertine ardently pursuing 
the shadow of pleasure, v hile he mistakes the sub- 
stance, neglecting the pure, uncontarnirated source 
of real enjoyment, and greedily quaffing the turbid 
and polluted torrent of licentious indulgence.... : 
when we behold him wallowing in luxury and wan- 
ton riot, and hazarding, for the giatification of a 
moment, the peace and prosperity of his whole fu- 
ture life, and the comfort and happiness of all his 
dearest connections, we cannot but feel a solicitous 
anxiety for the event. If this anxiety induces us to I 
take a nearer view of such a character, what is the 
distressing picture, which frequently arrests cur at- 
tention l We behold him, in every instance, yield- 
ing to the impetuous impulses of his passions, tity 
by long custom, ( they confirm themselves into ha- 
bits, and lord it over his soul with unconlrouMfc 
sway. The effects of this subjugation of his reason, 
are soon dreadfully apparent. If his inhuman re- 
venge prompts him to seek the life of his neighbour, 
he stopsat no enormity to satisify his thirst of blood. 

If his insatiable avarice hurries him to the gaming- 
table, he stakes on the fate of one desperate throw, 
the ruin of himself and his competitor. 

If his inordinate lu9t kindle, in his soul, an illicit j 
desire for the daughter or the wife of his friend, he 
stoops to any meanness, rather than relinquish his I 
nefarious purpose. Should his conduct be resented, i 
he makes no scruple of stepping into .the field of 
false honour, to meet, or perhaps to murder the 
father, the brother, or the husband, of that woman, 
whom he has seduced from the paths of virtue, and 
robbed of her innecelice, under the most solemn 
protestations of unalterable affection. In short, 
after a life passed in all the wild delirium of pas- 
sion, stained with every vice, and scarce exhibiting 
one solitary virtue, to cast a transient gleam over 
the dark and dreary wilderness of his crimes, ruined * 
in his health and fortune, disgusted with the wortf ' 
and convinced that all its enjoyments can never*’ J 
store that peace of mind, which his multipliedo* I 
mities seem to have banished forever, and dfoncttk I 
with the heast-rending thoughts, which contiswBy 
crowd upon his soul, and rob him of all repose, be 
madly puts a period to his wretched existence, by ' 
the pistol, or the poisoned bowl. Here indeed there \ 
is no room for doubt. 

The horror and detestation, which we feel at this . 

vicious course of life, and the dreadful catastrophe, 
which terminates it, are equal and unlimited. There 
are, however, many suicides, who can neither fairly ' 
be accused of insanity nor licentiousness of raoi&l 
character. The sons and daughters of afflictioa 
are but too ready to fly to thisek sperate remedy* as ! 
a final antidote for tire evils of life, and the oalf f 

certain cure of all their calamities. Reduced by &» j 

unforeseen and accumulating series of misfortunes, I 
to misery and want, or racked by a thousand is»ag» 
nary ills, crowding on their distempered oak 4 
they abandon themselves to all the gloomy hwa* 1 
of despair, and hopeless of any redress is tin 
world, they desperately rush for refuge on tbea^^ 
Nay, even while convinced of its atrocity, they fee>- 
quently implore the mercy of the Almighty, Sm 
the crime they are about to commit, and then diitd 
a trembling and irresolute hand to the purposes off 
self-destruction. But they think that their happiness 
is gone, and all the avenues of hope dosed up o Q 
them forever; and under this persuasion, they fare* 
themselves upon an action, which their better 
judgment, in the cool moments of reflection, nafd 
lead tfiem to abhor. 

To these it may be observed, that in the hoar el 
difficulty and danger, a firm and steady reliance 
Divine Providence, is absolutely necessary, sad 
that it is also fully adequate to our support, in Ajo 
mo6t trying circumstances* There is not a iodsa* 
but it was the intention of the benevolent CtcMM 
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the universe, that, in the whole existence of man, 
there should be a preponderance of happiness; and 
we are too weak and too short-sighted to determine 
what is best for-ourselves, or most likely to pro- 
duce this end. Know we not the vicissitudes of 
human life? Cannot the same Almighty Hand, 
which, with salutary correction, haB reduced us to 
a low estate, raise us again, in a moment, to a 
greater height of prosperity and joy ? And will it 
be no satisfaction to look back on our past suffer- 
ings with a recollection that we have borne them 
firmly, and as became men? We know not for 
what we are reserved ; and shall we> by a rash im- 
patience, counteract the purposes of eternal wis- 
dom l Or can it rationally he expected, that we 
shall be entitled to the mercy and forgiveness of the 
Almighty, even while we are committing an act of 
rebellion against his holy will ? But it is much to 
be doubted, whether these principles have ever be- 
come deeply rooted in the minds of those, who with- 
draw from life, under the sudden pressure of mis- 
fortune. Having never been sufficiently accustomed 
to look up for support in adversity, to the great 
Father of mankind, they are easily discouraged, 
their minds are weak and languid, and offer an 
•asy access to the approaches of despair... .*of des- 
pair, that pest of the human race ! That blackest of 
the demons of darkness ! Where shall I find words, 
tinged with sufficient horror, to convey the detes- 
tation I feel of thy indescribable deformity? Thou 
atalkest forwards like a malignant fiend, scattering 
destruction in thy course, blasting the vale of beauty 
with thy breath, and tearing up every blooming 
floweret, planted by the hand of hope, to cheer the 
rugged path of life, and beguile the wanderer of 
his woe....’Tis thou, who howiest in the storm of 
affliction, ’tis thou, who conjurest up that midnight 
of the mind, which blinds the hapless wretch to 
every sense of danger... .and after conducting him 
to the edge of a dreadful precipice, beyond which he 
cannot stretch his view, nor see his desperate situ- 
ation, in the full extent of its horrors, pushest him 
at once down the unfathomable and unknown abyss. 
Oh 1 may we never feel the benumbing grasp of 
thy cold icy hand, leading us on to certain ruin ! 
May we ever be on our guard against thy first ap- 
proaches, and while we are free from thy tyranny, 
let us resist with allanir might, the spells of thy too 
powerful magic. Let us never, for a moment, lose 
aight of the sweet visions of hope. 

While -your hearts are yet sincere, 

Th* assaults of discontent and doubt repel; 

Dark even at noontide is our mortal sphere: 

But let us hope.. ..to doubt is lo rebel ... 

Let us exult in hope, that all shall yet be well. 

Proceed we now to the arguments of those 
>vho boast of having conquered the prejudices 
of human nature, and discarded 

All that the nurse and all the priest have taught. 

It is urged, that to die voluntarily, and by one’s 
own hand, shews much more courage than to 
drag on a listless life of ignominy and mental, as 
well as bodily pain. But this is easily answered, 
by observing, that though the immediate act may, 
in some degree, partake of a phrenzied courage, 
yet it certainly shews a dastardly spirit meanly 
bending under present evils, and unable to bear 
up against the pressure of misfortune, thus to 
shrink from their approach.* 

But, as this argument cannot greatly affect the 
question either way, let us hear, what further is 
adduced on the affirmative side : 

- If life, it is objected, be a gift, where is the crime 
disposing of it as we choose, or of resigning it 
when it becomes a burden i If it be bestowed as 
a. blessing, is it not absurd to suppose, that we 
roay not lawfully rid ourselves of it when it ceases 
to be so ? No one, who sincerely believes that God 
is the Governor of the Universe, can lay any 
stress upon this argument. This belief naturally 
Itiad? us to conclude, that there must be some 


| certain conditions, some set of duties connected 
I with our present state of existence; and how can 
the suicide, who flies from the part unsigned him, 
in the great drama of human life, be said to fulfil 
those duties, or those conditions ? Obedience and 
submission to the decrees of providence are in a 
particular degree incumbent on all, but the suicide 
arrogantiy throws back the gift of life into the 
hands of the bountiful giver, and tacitly charges 
him with injustice for having bestowed it. The 
absurdity and weakness of the reasoning which 
overlooks these circumstances need not be pointed 
out. — The latter part of this objection has already 
been fully noticed. It may not be amiss,' however, 
to repeat, that where misery is so often attendant 
upon success, and blessings are so frequently the 
companions of disappoinment, we should be very 
cautious how we judge of any circumstance till our 
opinion be justified by the event. If this considera- 
tion were suffered to have its due weight, it would 
form no inconsiderable check to the progress of 
suicide. 

It is further urged, that there is no expresss pro- 
hibition of suicide in the scriptures. Neither is 
there any express command respecting self-pre- 
servation. But an horror of suicide, gnd a wish 
for the preservation of life are both equally 
implanted in. the human breast, and neither of 
them can be removed but by some violent con- 
cussion of the mental and corporeal system. 
The precepts of the Gospel, however, invariably 
inculcate a resignation to the divine will, and a 
submission to every dispensation of his providence. 
This is diametrically opposite to the principles of 
the self-murderer. Again, is it probable that in 
commanding mankind to do no murder, the silence 
of the scriptures respecting suicide should be con- 
sidered as an exception in favor of the most despe- 
rate and horrid of all murders ? Those who are 
best acquainted with the spirit of the sacred 
writings, will scarcely be persuaded to think so. 
But, as the question before us is put in the most 
general terms, whether any circumstances what- 
ever of human misery, can possibly justify the 
act of 6*lf-slaughter, let us consider the argument 
which apparently carries tfie greatest weight in 
the opinion of the favourers of suicide, just observ- 
ing that if this be completely answered, the subject 
seems to admit of no further debate. 

When all the ties of sentiment and affection, 
which attach the heart to this world, are, by a 
variety of circumstances, dissolved or torn asunder; 
when I am a forlorn and solitary being, whom 
wretchedness alone accompanies, and to whom life 
is become a burden;why should 1 not deliver myself 
from so much misery, by putting an immediate 
end to my existence ? 

It will readily be granted, that where any position 
is calculated to infringe materially upon the best 
interests of society, we should be exceedingly 
cautious how we admit its truth. That this is the 
case in the instance before us is manifest. Should 
the opinion become predominant, every person who 
feels a tedium of life, and wishesto resign it, would 
avail himself of the excuse. The fatal consequences 
likely to follow such a general laxity of principle, 
form, in my opinion, a strong presumptive proof of 
its faljacy% But, it is evident, that there are few, 
very few, indeed, who are really reduced to this 
extremity of wretchedness, and how unfair, to say 
no worse of it, is that argument which makes a 
very uncommon occurrence the groundwork of a 
general principle — shew me the man who is desti- 
tute of friends, who is torn from every connection 
in life, which he once held dear, are there yet no 
duties for him to perform ? No wretchedness 
which his assistance could ameliorate? Will 
not acts of humanity and benevolence again 
connect him with life ? Again raise around the 
tender and affectionate sympathies of our nature. 
Is there nothing valuable, nothing consalotary in 


the recollection of a virtuous action? Are not the 
praises of those we love grateful and soothing to 
the ear of friendship, and is not a remembrance 
of their worth an encouragement tobearalittle long- 
er the load of earthly existence, under the idea that 
by an imitation of their virtues we may be eventually 
united forever ? But I appeal to the experience of 
every one present, (and to experience, in cases of 
this nature, we must ever have recourse) whether 
it does not more frequently happen that the suicide 
is surrounded with friends the most dear, with 
relations the most affectionate, who are ever ready 
to condole with him in his afflictions, and to ad- 
minister every consolation in their power. How 
then must his sorrowful exit affect those ? Does it, 
indeed, leave no stigma behind it? Have all the world 
freed themselves from prejudices, as he supposes 
he himself has done? Ought we not even to 
respect the prejudices of virtue ? But above all, 
and what most essentially affects the present 
argument, are the persons he holds most clear, 
free from those supposed prejudices, and will 
not a death by his own hand awaken in their 
bosoms the most poignant anguish ? Let the man 
of real sensibility oonsider the distracted situa- 
tion of a mother, a wife, or a daughter, enter- 
ing the fatal apartment, and beholding the son 
of her love, the husband of her choice, the 
father on whom her fond hopes ever leaned for 
support, weltering in his blood, or expiring in 
the fatal noose. Surely this melancholy, this 
moving consideration would be sufficient to arrest 
the fatal stroke ere it fell, charm away the 
wildness of despair, and reduce any person, not 
entirely insensible, to right reason. But supposing 
it possible for a man to be entirely insulated 
from the world, and void of every interest 
therein, that no duty remains which it was not 
in his power to perform, that no one would lament 
his loss nor shed the tears of pity on his tomb, 
still the duty he owes the great author of his 
being remains unimpaired, and in its full force. 
No circumstance can invalidate this; it is eternal 
and immutable, founded on the everlasting basis 
of justice, gratitude, and truth. 

Who then art thou, vain man, who settest 
thyself up as a judge between the almighty and 
his creatures ? Canst thou suppose that he is 
ignorant of the proper time of calling thee 
from a state of probation to the rewards of 
virtue or the punishments of vice? Has he, in- 
deed, confided to thee the privilege of rushing into 
his presence, when even thy outrageous passions 
have so far blinded thy reason as to make thfce 
I weary of life? Tremble at the just indignation 
which awaits thy presumption. Thou art but 
a child of the dust; be humble and be wise. If 
it be asked, how then am I to bear such a 
complication of misery? The answer is obvious, 
and may be delivered in a few words: fly to 
the consolation of religion — repose thy troubles 
and thy sorrows in the bosom of a benevolent 
Deity, and never think of suicide till' his pro- 
mises of comfort and support are found to be 
fallacious. 

But, before we dismiss the subject, it may 
be well to observe, that though much has been 
said against the principle of suicide, yet it was 
never meant to be asserted that there are no * 
gradations of guilt in this, as well as in other 
crimes, or that every act of self-murder is equally 
offensive and enormous. Doubtless, there are fre- 
quently mitigating circumstances, which greatly 
lessen its criminality. But it is not for man to 
judge his fellow-man; it rests with the almighty 
alone to determine and to punish, or to pardon, as 
is most consistent with the dictates of his justice 
and mercy. . : 

Upon the whole, however, it appears that no 
circumstances of human misery can justify the 
crime of suicide, whether we consider it us a* 
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outrage against every principle of self-preserva- 
ti«»n ia the individual, as an injury to society in 
I; ’.Moral, or as an act of rebellion against the divine 
majesty of God, the great ruler of the universe. 

TURKISH MANNER OF DRINKING COFFEE. 

Coffee to be good, must either be ground into 
powder, or it must be pounded as the Turks do, 
in an iron mortar, with a heavy pestle. 

The Turks first put the coffee, dry into the cof- 
fee pot, and set it over a very slow fire, or embers, 
till it is warm, and sends forth a fragrant smell, 
shaking it often : then from another pot, they pour 
on it boiling water. They then hold it a little lon- 
ger over the fire, till there is on its top a white 
froth, like cream, but it must not boil, but only 
gently rise ; it is then poured backward and for- 
ward, two or three times, from one pot into another 
and it soon becomes clear. Some put in a spoonful 
of fresh water, to make it clear sooner ; or lay a 
cloth dipt in cold water on the top of the pot. Cof- 
fee should be roasted in an earthen, or iron pan, 
and the slower it is roasted the better. As often 
as it crackles, it must be taken off the fire. The 
Turks often roast it in a baker’s oven, while it is 
heating. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . j 

In the conducting of this paper, in such factious 
times, as the present, the Editor, far from dreaming 
of general approbation, constantly anticipates, and j 
is stedfastly prepared to hear much Jacobinical j 
censure; and many a timid doubt, and lukewarm 
suggestion. He proceeds fearlessly on his way, 
and uniformly publishes his opinions with the free- 
dom of one, who is 44 no man's heir , or slave. 9 * 
Uncontrolled by the vulgar, uninfluenced by 
foreign or domestic dictation, unconnected with 
any political club, he is his own counsellor, and 
trusts to Time to test the utility of the politi- 
cal speculations in the Port Folio. Meanwhile 
the subsequent extract of a letter, from a venerable 
friend, will more than counterbalance a load of 
jacobinical obloquy, and vulgar disapprobation. 

44 The extreme rarity of men of letters in this 
country, has led you to suppose that I might be 
capable of assisting you in your literary labours. 
But although none can be more sincete in 
wishing you success, I can only assist you in a 
subordinate way, as I do not belong to the class of 
authors, and am, by no means, a favourite with 
the sovereign people. 

“ But, that I may not abase too far the order to 
which I belong, I give you notice that I belong to 
the class of readers , without whom the class of 
authors could not exist; and I am an old member 
of this society, for I have been a reader since the 
year 1739. It would be needless for me to say, 
that I approve of the doctrines of the Oldschooh 
as contained in your writings. My reading, my 
habits, my conviction, the company I have kept, 
and the connections I have formed, all tend to 
confirm me in the belief of these doctrines, and the 
longer I consider them, the more I am convinced of 
their truth and usefulness to society* I approve of 
your design, as announced in your prospectus, and 
hope that, even in these days of jacobin fury, your 
speculations are useful to keep some people in 


their senses, who are in danger of being infected 
with the madness of the times. You will not ex- 
pect any jacobin subscribers, as that sect have been 
taught by their demagogues to wink hard against 
the clearest light, and to believe nothing, except 
what is recommended by their leaders. I have long 
waited in vain in the hope that they might be 
enlightened by events; but there is nothing that 
seems to have any effect on them, for, although 
what they called the'JFrench republic, by a figure of 
speech, very common in Ireland, was nothing but a 
succession of different despots; and although Buo- 
naparte, by the assistance of forty grenadiers, has 
annihilated the very appearance of republicanism 
in France; yet our infatuated Jacobins ^re still 
eager to introduce among us the infernal doctrines 
of the French revolution.” 

It is a fact that within two years a Philadelphia 
publisher offered to print for the Devil , if he would 
be graciously pleased to favor him with his specu- 
lations. We have not yet heard that Beelzebub 
has accepted this flattering offer, though the works 
of the Devil would probably prove quite agreeable 
to the sovereign people, as he is known to be a 
perfect republican character, and has had the 
honour of founding the Pandemonium , a republic, 
more ancient than the world. 

STANZAS TO THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

President of the United States • 

National JEgis, 8th December. 

The lover of exquisite versification, and the 
votary of refined genius, are invited to seek the 
sonnet of the Sutton songstress, under the signature 
of Rosanna Maria, agreeably to the above re- 
ference. 

The perusal of it has brought to mind the first 
lines of other stanzas addressed, by a Virginia 
bard, to Mr. Jefferson, on his return from Europe, 

“ Great patron of Virginia state, 

*• We hail thee equal with the great 9 * 

We recommend to these laureate rhymsters, “if 
this fall into their hands to revolve,” that 44 some are 
born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.” 

Most lamentably indigent must be that fame, 
which can be enriched by such contributions. 

The following stanza is selected as a specimen 
of pure and perspicuous versification, from the pen 
of Rosanna . 

Kere can no poet's mercenary song, 

Echo the praises of a courtly throng, 

Nor the poor wealth of many a powerful state 
Buy a new honor for the truly great. 

Mr. Blake, the Editor of the Attorney General’s 
newspaper, called the National JLgis, criticised with 
no little severity, last summer, an occasional ode 
styled, 44 Rule New-England,” written by Mr. 
Paine, of Boston. 

We recommend to the Editor of the <£gis, to 
exercise his 44 acute and penetrating” talent at 
criticism upon the stanzas of his Rosanna. 

CERTIFICATE OF GOOD CHARACTER. 

The House of Delegates in the State of Virginia ; 
have passed certain resolutions, about the 44 extreme 
licentiousness of the Federal Editors, in the abuse of 
the President,” and in order to express their 44 entire 
disapprobation of the attacks” made on his charac- 
ter, they subjoin a kind of certificate of their belief 
in 44 the purity and uprightness of his motives .” If 
the President should ever get out of place , this cer- 
tificate may possibly be of some use in recom- 
mending him, to a new one , in the State of Virginia , 
though we are far from thinkiug, that in any other 


State, it would avail him, even as a passport , what- I 

ever u pleasureable duty” the Delegates might have | 
felt 44 in declaring, that there is no man in Ame- I 
44 rica, who deserves more of the confidence and 
44 support of these United States, than the enlight- 
44 ened, philosophic , benevolent and patriotic REPUB- 
j 44 LIC AN — Thomas Jefferson.” In this climax, 
we are surprised to find so pretty a title as 44 Serene 
[ omitted ; more especially as the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Vermont Legislature, lately inserted it 
in their Certificate. It would not surprise us to see 
a regular series of these Certificates, made out and 
filed, during, the winter, as 44 expressions of the 
44 public will," and what is still more of a peep 
into futurity, we venture to predict Legislative 
shackles upon the liberty of the press. The par- 
ty now in power will not be satisfied to wait the 
slow operation, of 44 the detestation and discoun- 
| tenance of good men, manifested in private life," 
which, in the language (perhaps in the opimooj 
of Governor M 4 Kean, 44 will prove more efficarioos 
44 to purify and reform the press, than legidtiive 
44 acts, or judicial animadversion.” Their tiett 
and their follies , their hypocrisy and their incapacity 
for Government , must and will be blazoned to the 
Country, and they will infallibly be driven to take 
shelter under 44 legal restraint” or the consequences 
to them will be ruin and desolation. 

The following article, from an English journal, 
has not found its way into any of our newspapers. 

We copy it, because it is well written, and of much 
interest. 

44 The immense armies, which Buonaparte for- 
merly carried into the field, are scarcely more won- 
derful than the vast bodies of workmen he now em- 
ploys all over the republic. The capital does not 
engage more of his attention than the departments; 
and here, I am certain, there must be several thou- 
sands in his pay. He is building three new bridges 
over the Seine, and he is repairing and beautifying 
all the public buildings. If you go to the Library, 
to the Pantheon, to the Louvre, to the Monument 
to the Invalids*.«.you find thorn all crowded with 
masons and carpenters. The churches ct 
not overlooked. A good many had been sold, acd 
are now converted into shops and warehouses; 
but the marks of devastation are rapidly disappear- 
ing from all the rest. Great improvements are 
making in various parts of the town, at the public 
expense. Near the Place de Carousel , w hole streets 
have been lately pulled down, and there are others 
marked out, which are to be removed immediately. 

If one considers, at the same time, the works that 
are carrying on at Boulogne, at Havre, at Lyons, 
and on the Rhine, one is lost in astonishment. It 
is easy to conceive, that Buonaparte should wish to 
do all this from the well known magnificence of his 
views; but how he is able to supply the expense 
appears altogether unaccountable. Every salary is 
in arrear, and there is no doubt that be is often 
extremely embarrassed to find money for the mot 
necessary purposes. 

44 But as he has rivalled Julius Caesar, in militJfy 
achievements, it seems now to be the grand object 
of his ambition, that his reign should resemble that 
of Augustus, in the prosperity of the arts. I fear 
he has little moderation, and that it is himself alone 
that enters into all his calculations. Yet, from a re- 
gard to his own glory, he must have laid aside all 
thoughts of extending his conquests. Though his, 
attitude must remain formidable and comm anding 
he would enter upon a new war with infinite disad- 
vantages. The enthusiasm, produced by the revo- 
lution is gone. He would only have the means 
of a regular government, while he would hare to 
struggle with all the dangers of usurped power. 
Would he venture to put Lasnes, Massena, or An- 
gereau at tlic head of a hundred thousand men?.— 
Would he himself now venture into Italy, when 
, Paris is filled with nmlecon tents ? At any ritc^is 
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crown would be at stake. The least turn of ill 
success would be the signal for his enemies to con- 
spire against him. The discontent, which he now 
dams up, is gathering in secret, and will be ready 
every moment to burst forth, and overwhelm him. 
From his wonderful talents, he might perhaps 
reasonably hope for uninterrupted triumph ; but 
fortune still is fickle, and, when her frovvn9 would 
be so fatal, it is not very probable that he will 
put himself in her power. 

44 I do not at all envy Paris the splendid monu- 
ments which the Chief consul is raising of his great- 
ness; nor do* I think, that we incur any disgrace, 
from being, in this respect, so much outdone. A 
despotic government is not an unmixed evil. When 
the whole resources of a great country are in the 
irresponsible hands of one man, he may confer 
great benefits on the community. But bridges and 
picture galleries are but a poor compensation for 
the loss of freedom. If the English government 
could appropriate the revenue according to its ca- 
price, and could arbitrarily seize private property,* 
upon giving the owner a little stock, upon the valu- 
ation of one of its own agents, I have not the 
smallest doubt, that the vanity of our kings and 
ministers would prompt them to adorn the metro- 
polis, and to raise edifices, not inferior to those, 
which constitute the boast of the enslaved Pari- 
sians. 1 1 

The following is a thorough paced Jacobin dream, 
quite in the sans culotte costume . It will be worth 
the reading. If the reader do not find in it more 
wit, than to Jacobin belongs, he may burn the ar- 
ticle, and let it be a profound secret. For the Jaco- 
bin from whom we had it, told us, that though he 
considered it in point of argument, as an unanswer- 
able defence of his favourite statesman, yet it 
would not do for the weak brethren, and, therefore, 
it must be a secret. We do not say it is unanswer- 
ably B^t we will say that it is in point of argu- 
ment against a certain charge the very strongest 
defence of the great man, which has yet appeared. 

THE MP.TAMOUPHOSJS. 
by a jacw n. 

In days of yore, as poets tell, 

^Fhen Jove in love with mortals fell, 
lie stripp’d off dignity and pride, 

Laid all bis thunderbolts aside; 

From high Olympus made escape 
To beastjy deeds, in beastly shape.... 

By turns, as lewdness spurr’d him on, 

A bull, a serpent or a swan.... 

Yet, when the lustful fit was o’er, 
lie rose, resplendent, as before: 

Ascended heav Vs bright throne again* 

Majestic king of gods and men ! 

Again the blasting thunder hurl’d, 

And snuff'd the incense of a world. 

Say, then, ye scoundrel tory crew. 

Who make of morals such ado : 

Since Jove could make himself a beast, 

On Grecian beauty’s charms to feast j 
If be whom jacobins adore. 

Should lust to kennel with a wh....e, 

If, scorning all his country’s dames, f 
Fo tint, but jet, his blood inflames, 

Why should our demi-god forbear 
A transient veil of soot to wear, 

Why net his godship put away, 

Invest himself in Afric’sclay, 

Smear with lamp-black his pallid wax. 

And look and smell like other blacks. 

To charm the lovely Sally’s eye, 

And wallow in a negro-sty : 

Then take his proper form again. 

The pride of virtue.. ..first of men. 

In vain you prate of moral rules. 

The net of priest?. ...the bait of fools : 

m The proprietors of the houses, pulled down near the 
J^aec de Carousel t one morning were presented with an ar- 
f-ette, informing them that their names had been put upon 
the national books for an annuity, and that they must im- 
*r»ecliateiy remove... .No petitioning.. ..no hearing by counsel 
no appeal to a jury. 

-f- This is a mi stake.... He did not scorn all hit country's 
But thereby hangs another talc. 
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He shall not lose beneath your rod, 

The ancient birth-right of a god.... 

Lo, while his wonted form I seek, 

The rosy hue forsakes his cheek, 

Ar.d straight, by transformation strange, 

From white to black his features change! 

His tresses fall, and in their stead, 

A fleece shoots curling from his head, 

Flat sinks the bridge, that prop’d his nose. 

Which round his nostril plumper grows: 

His jaw protrudes, his lip expands, 

Pah! he secretes by all the glands: 

His legs inflect : his stature shrinks, 

And from his skiu all Congo stinks : 

Behold him now, by Cupid sped. 

In darkness sneak to Sally’s bed: 

With philosophic nose inquire, 

How rank the sable race perspire. 

In foul pollution steep his life. 

Insult the ashes of his wife: 

All -the paternal duties smother. 

Give his white girls a yellow brother: 

Mid loud hosannas of his knaves, 

From his own loins raise herds of slaves. 

With numbers to outvote the free, 

And smoke the yankies, five for three. 

Yet shall he not lie long confin'd 
To the base mould of Arne's kind; 

But with tbe morrow's dawning Ught ’ 

Resume his native red and white.... 

Then pure to jacobinic eyes, 

Claim the full tribute of their lies. 

Still under Smith’s and Jones’s pen, 

Appear the first of mortal ’men. 

Still in the praise of Dallas shine, 

Still seem to Lincoln all divine. 

Still worshipp’d as a god remain, 

By Cheetham, Grainger and Duane : 

And, spite of all you tories can, 

Still wield the state..., the people's max. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN AT 
ClNClNATI, DATED NOV. 30. 

Our Territory, or perhaps I now ought to say 
State, long secluded from the political bustle of the 
members of the union, is now convulsed with par- 
ty rage. That hideous monster, Jacobinism, under 
the specious name of Republicanism, which has so ra- 
dically destroyed the liberties, the happiness, and the 
prosperity of the French Nation, and has made such 
dangerous innovations in the United States, is now 
stalking through our country, with rapid strides. 
Ruin and disorder are in the train ; where the fa- 
tal infatuation of the people will stop l am not able 
to foresee. It will not stop, indeed, until great mis- 
chief be effected, A Convention, to frame a Con- 
stitution is now sitting at Chilicotl\e, completely un- 
der Jacobinical influence. What sort of a thing 
this written Constitution will be I cannot anticipate. 
One act of this Convention I have seen, and I flat- 
ter myself it will have a good effect. The Wash- 
ington party made a proposal to submit the Consti- 
tution proposed to the People for their acceptance, 
or rejection ; and, in the resolution, pointed out the 
method of taking the popular sense on the question. 
This proposal was immediately rejected by the 
self St lied republicans , who compose three fourths of 
the house. The Sovereign People I think will 
take this in high dudgeon. So great an evidence 
of want of confidence in their wisdom will never be 
submitted to with impunity. The mushrooms of 
the day who are now clothed with a little brief au- 
thority , will soon, I persuade myself, be obliged to 
sink to that obscurity, from which they never should 
have been drawn ; and the disciples of the Old-school , 
who certainly possess the talents of the country, 
be again found necessary to the correct administra- 
tion of our Government*, 

A nobleman lately advising his son to keep in- 
ferior people at a distance, a tradesman, who over- 
heard the admonition, replied, 44 1 am very sorry, 
my lord, you did not give the young gentleman 
tills advice before be go 1 deeply in my books,” 

The ensuing sketch of a French Cataline , may 
suggest to some that there is a close resemblance 
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of Cardinal de Retz, in this country. 44 Cardinal 
de Rctz was proud to be called the Little Cataline . 
Ambitious without measure, he knew no restraint, 
and was fearless of danger. To gain his point, 
he made use, alternately, of gallantry and politics, 
vice and virtue, religion and the passions. Quick, 
subtle, and of an unruly imagination ; his schemes, 
though he had great penetration, and a vast extent 
of capacity, always bordered on the chimerical . lie 
was fond of all extraordinary projects, and endea- 
voured to put them in execution, by methods the 
least common, and the fullest of artifice. 

The talents of M. Jekyll for wit and pleasantry 
are well known. Being at Covent Garden, the 
other evening, to hear Mrs. Billington, in Love in a 
Village, a friend sitting with him in a box, asked 
him on her appearance, whether that was Rossetta , 
to which the wit, replied in the negative by observ- 
ing it was Grand Cairo . The allusion was at the 
embonpoint of the Syren, and the comparison be- 
tween the little village of Rosetta, and the over- 
grown size of the Egyptian Capital. 

The wits of London have playfully sported th* 
subsequent list of plays to be represented during 
the winter for the benefit of certain well known 
characters* 

Wit without Money, For the benefit of R.B. Sheridan, Esq. 

Management, T. Harris. 

The Farmer, - • Sir John Sinclair. 

The Old Bachelor, - Duke of Queensbury. 

Road to Ruin, • . Coffee House at Ncv'-Market* 

Naval Pillar, .... Lord St. Vir.tenf. 
Poor Soldier. - - Col. Geo. Hanger. 

The Way to keep Him, - - Mrs. Jordan. 

Cato, . - - • Lord Thurlow. 

The Mysterious Husband, - - The P. of Wales. 

The Widowed Wife, ... The Princess. 
Wheel of Fortune, - Sir Harry Vane Tempest. 

The Constant Couple, - Lord and Lady Derby. 
The Critic, .... Dr. Parr, 
The Humorist, * Caleb Whitefoord. 

The Distressed Baronet, - - Sir John Lade. 

The Tender Husband, - - Lord Derby. 

Cheap Living, - Jack Wilmot 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The imitation of Integer vit« is very elegantly 
and wittily accomplished, by an ingenious friend, 
who, we hope, will frequently exercise his pen, in 
the service of tbe gracious muse. Such sprightly 
turns from the Roman poets, are very delightful to 
the editor. He remembers a whimsical version of 
« Persicos Odi, puer, apparatus,” which is supposed 
to be addressed to his chambermaid, by an ol^. 
bachelor. 

The neatness of Batavian vrmos, 

Their mops and pails in endless rows 
I hate, and suffer in my room 
A duster, only and a broom. 

Each Saturday, upon your knee* 

Scour, scrub your kitchen, as you please. 

But where 1 sit, and where I lie, 

The floor, Rebecca, shall be dry. 

44 The Metamorphosis , by a Jacobin,” which is 
inserted among our paragraphs, is one of the most 
poetical, severe, and well deserved satires, of 
American origin, we have ever perused. 

We are bewitched with 44 Beatrice.” 

We rejoice to hear from 44 Asraodeo.”’ 

The letter ttoiQ. Verbal and Trochee will boor 
appear. 

Numerous favours are under consideration. Cor- 
respondents, impatient for an early attention, p>ust(. 
write early in the m eek* 
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SELECTED POETRY. 

{imitation* of Spenser are generally uncouth, or languid. 
The 4 Castle of Indolence,' and the 4 Schoolmistress,’ are 
most honourable exceptions to this general remark. We 
may add the following stanzas, from the pen ol some 
ingenious, but unknown writer, 

u Lost in the dreary shades of dull obscurity.* 

They were snatched from the perishable pages of a fugi- 
tive publication, and preserved by the care of the editors 
of an annual repository of poetical pieces. Seldom has a 
mere bantling of poetry exhibited a form more finished. 
The initial lines of tne second stanza are very tersely ex- 
pressed. The description of our bachelor's room iu the 
ninth, of his precise habits in the tenth, and of the topic* 
of a club, in the eleventh stanzas, is well imagined, and 

• happily given. Single lines too, are not without 
brilliancy, 

But when the Sabatli-day might challenge more, 

Or feast, or birth day, should it chance to be, 

A glossy suit, devoid of stain, he wore, 

Amt gold bit buttons glanc'd, to fair taste. 

and — his social moments own’d. 

The generous signet of the purple t vine. 
are striking examples.] 

THIS OLD BACHELOR. 

AFTER THE MANNER OF SPENSER. 

This poem is re-printed from the Town and Country Maga- 

* xine'for 1777. — The Editor has never seen it elsewhere, 
though its excellence ought to have rescued it from 
obscurity. 

In Phoebus* region while tome bards there be 
That sing of battles, and the trumpet’s roar; 

Tet these, I ween, more powerful bards than me, 
Above my ken, on equal pinions soar 1 
Haply a scene of meaner view to scan, 

Beneath their laurel’d praise my verse may give, 
To trace the features of unnoticed man : 

Deeds, else forgotten, in my verse may live ! 

Her lore, mayhap, instructive sense may teach, 
Prom weeds of humbler growth within my fowly 
reach. 

A wight there was, who, single and alone, 

Had crept from vigorous youth to waning age, 
Vor e’er was worth, nor e’er was beauty known 
His heart to captive, or his thought engage: 

Some feeble joyauncc, though his conscious mind 
Might female worth or beauty give to wear, 

Yet to the nobler sex he held confin’d 
The genuine graces of the soul sincere, 

And well could show, with saw or proverb quaint, 
All semblance woman’s soul, and all her beauty 
paint. 

•In plain attire this wight apparel’d was, 

(For much he conn’d of frugal lore and knew) 
Jtfor, till some day of larger note might cause, 
From iron-bound chest his better garb he drew: 
But when the Sabalh-day might challenge more, 

Or feast, or birth-day should it chance to be, 

A glossy suit, devoid of stain he wore, 

And gold his buttons glanced so fair to see, 
Gold clasp’d his shoon, by maiden brush’d so sheen, 
And his rough beard he shav'd, and donn’d his linen 
clean. 

But in his comfnon garb a coat he wore, 

A faithful coat that long its lord had known, 
T*hat once was black, but now was black no more, 
Atting’d by various colours not its own. 

All from his nostrils was the front imbrown’d, 
And down the back ran many a greasy line, 
While, here and there, his social moments own’d, 
The generous signet of the purple wine. 

Brown o’er the bent of eld his wig appear’d, 

Like fox’s trailing tail by hunters sore asseir’d. 
One only maid he had, like turtle true, 

But not like turtle gentle, soft, and kind;. 

For many a time her tongue bewray'd the shrew, 
And in meet words unpack’d her peevish mind: 
Ne form'd was she to raise the soft desire • 

That stirs the tingling blood in youthful vein, 
Ne form’d was she to light the tender fire, 

By many a banl is sung in many & strain : ' l 


Hook’d was her nose, and countless wrinkles* told, 
W hat no man durst to her, I ween, that she was old. 
When the clock told the wonted hour was come 
When from his nightly cups the wight withdrew, 
Right patient would she watch his wending home, 
His feet she heard, and soon the bolt she drew. 
If long his time was past, and leaden sleep 

O’er her tir'd eye lids ’gan his reign to stretch, 
Oft would she curse that men such hours should 
keep, 

And many a saw ’gainst drunkenness would 
preach ; 

Haply if potent gfri had arm’d her tongue, 

All on the reeling wight a thund’ringpeal she rung. 
For though the blooming queen of Cyprus' isle, 
O’er her cold bosom long had ceas’d to reign, 
On that cold bosom still could Bacchus smile, 
Such beverage to own if Bacchus deign: 

For wine she priz’d not much, for stronger drink 
Its medicine, oft a cholic-pain will call. 

And for the medicine’s sake, might envy think, 

Oft would a cholic-pain her bowels enthrall; 

Yet much the proffer did she loath and say 
No dram might maiden taste, and often answer’d nay. 

So, as in single animals he joy'd 

One cat, and eke one dog, his bounty fed: 

The first the cate-devouring mice destroy'd, 
Tiiieves heard the last, and from his threshold fled: 
All in the 3un-btams basked the lazy cat, 

Her mottled length in couchunt posture laid; 

On one accustomed chair while Pompey sat, 

And loud he bark’d should Puss his right invade. 
The human pair oft mark’d them as they lay, 

And haply sometimes thought like cat and dog 
were they. 

A room he had that fac'd the southern ray, 
Where oft he walk’d to set his thoughts in tune, 
Pensive he passed its length an hour or twa, 

All to the music of his creaking shoon* 

And at the end a darkling closet stood, 

Where books he kept of old research and new, 
In seemly order rang'd on shelves of wood, 

And rusty nails, and phials not a few: 

Thilk place a wooden box beseemeth well, 

And papers squar’d and trimm'd for use unmeet 
to tell. 

For still in form he plac’d his chief delight, 

Nor lightly broke his old accustom’d rule, 

And such uncourteous would he hold the wight 
That e’er displaced a table, chair or stool; 

And oft in meet array their ranks review’d; 

For novel forms, though much those forms had 
graced, 

Himself and maiden-minister eschew’d. 

One path he trod, nor ever would decline 
A hair’s unmeasur’d breadth from off the ev n line. 
A Club select there was, where various talk 
On various chapters pass’d the ling’ ring hour, 
And thither oft he bent his evening walk, 

And warm'd to mirth by wine s enlivening pow'r. 
And oft on politics the preachments ran, 

If a pipe lent its thought-begetting fume, 

And oft important matters would they scan, 

And deep in council fix a nation's doom, 

And oft they chuckled loud at jest or jeer, 

Or bawdy tale the most, th ilk much they lov’d to hear. 

For men like him they were, of like consort, 
Thilk much the honest muse must needs con- 
demn, 

Who made of women’s wiles their wanton sport, 
And bless’d their stars that kept their curse 
from them! 

No honest love they knew, no melting smile 
That shoots the transports to the throbbing heart! 
Thilk knew they not but in a harlot’s guile 
Lascivious smiling through the mask of art: 

And so of women deem’uthey as they knew, 

And from a Demon’s traits an Angel’s picture drew. 


But most ahhorr’d they Hymeneal Tites, 

And boasted oft the freedom of their fate; 

Nor vail'd, as they opin’d, its best dely tes, 

Those ills to balance that on wedlock wait; 

And often would they tell of henqjeck’d fool 
Snubb’d by the hard behest of sour-ey’d dame, 

And vow’d no tongue-arm’d woman’s freakish rule 
Their mirth sheuld quail, or damp their generous 
flame :* 

Then pledged their hands, and toss’d their bumpers 
o’er. 

If e’er a doubt of softer kind arose 

Within some breast of less obdurate frame, 

Lo ! where its hideous form a Phantom shows 
Full in his view, and Cuckold is its name. 

Him Scorn attended with a glance askew, 

And Scorpion Shame for delicts not his own. 

Her painted bubbles, while Suspicion blew, 

And vex’d the region round the Cupid’s throiei 
“ Far be from us, they cry’d, the treaeb'roasbafie, 

Far be the dimply guile, and far the flow’ry dm? 

A NOSEGAY. 

The violet is modesty* 

For it conceals itself; 

The rose is likewise modesty, 

Though it reveals itself; 

For it a blush betrays* 

The jes’min shews us innocence* 

So chaste, and pure its hue; 

The hyacinth, sweet diffidence, 

Which bends, tp shun our view, l! 

*Tis fancy thus pourtray*. f j 

i! 

The honeysuckle, sympathy, I 

Distilling dewy tears; ( 

The passion-flower, brevity; , 

Scarce blown, it disappears* j 

The tulip is variety. 

That changes with the houi^ 

The primrose is simplicity. 

And Flora’s favorite flower* 

I 

Thus in each plant, some lesson we may find 
Which serves t’improve, while it corrects the mifidt 
And flowers and weeds are an exhaustless store 
Of pleasure, profit, and intrinsic — lore. 

In short, each object, to a grateful heart, 

However humble, must delight impart* 

EPIGRAM* 

From the French. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

That he had been to see a play, 

A Christian penitent one day 
Confess’d, with accusations sore, 

And promis’d he’d do so no more. 

Let’s see, the sage confessor cries. 

The guilt within the pleasure lies; 

What was the play ?— the wretch replied 
'Twas the Deserter, rev'rend guide— 

Since seeing it is your offence, 

Read it — to shew your penitence. 


* A line is wanting in the copy. 
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JUNIUS. 

To the lucubrations of tins eyenjug, this is a fitle, 
,wipch will attract the attention ,oT every student^ 
jind even detain the vagrant mind of the literary 
.Joj^rer. Junius, ho,\vever he may disgust some by 
, his, democracy, (iistpnish others by bis .audaciousness, 
, irritate many by. his prejudices, and grieve jnore by 
Jiis to^al contempt, of charity and candour, is still 
. diligently and frequently perused by all, who can be 
arranged in any of the ranks of literature. This is 
the glorious triumph, this the high prerogative and 
imperial power of Genius, .consummated by Art, 
that reluctant mortals are compelled to assent to its 
authority, and to admire, and to glorify, at the very 
instant they disapprove. This position is wonder- 
fully exemplified by the transcendant success of 
these fugitive letters. Seditious, inflammatory, ran- 
corous, exaggerating; without charity, that is J/W, 
without candour, which is catholic, without truth, 
which is eternal, these factious epistles, sacred 
from the usua) oblivion of party writings, still perpe- 
tuate the lofty fame of their author.* The most 
rigid criticism has saluted him with the title of a le- 
gitimate English classic . The parliamentary orator 
models his stile after the pattern of Junius. The 
lawyer quotes him in his pleading; his elegant 
irony, and his venomous sarcasms are repeated both 
in the senate house and before the tribunal. Au- 
thors strive to turn periods with his exquisite polish, 
and, like him, to point their satire, and to animate 
their page. Declaimers are emulous of his indig- 
nant tone, and poets learn new lesson§ of melody 


* In speaking of the elegant invectives of this malicious 
writer, the Editor employs the plautive stile, in behalf 
merely of their literary merit. Of their political truth or use- 
fulness. he is more than sceptical. Indeed he abominates 
most of the doctrines of this demagogue. His insubordina- 
tion. and his flattery of the people he hates, with a perfect ha- 
tred. They are false, malignant, libel lous and enormously sub- 
versive of the best interests of society. The author was a 
cmcardly fomenter of the passions of the populace; aiu.1 when 
be strove to shake allegiance to the sovereign, and to destroy 
respect for the judge and the noble he gave the best proof 
of the wickedness and sophistry of his cause, by not daring 
to advance, -aikl to, defend it in the face of day. His calumny 
of the King; of Lord Mansfield, of the earl of Bute, 
of the duke of Grafton, and of Welbrre Ellis, was equally 
Atrocious and execrable. Time, an unerring test, has 
provedhim a liar. Theermined robe of Mansfield’s justice is 
not even sullied with a stain; and the fair fame of the 
jfarl op, bute, , an, fionest minister, a most sagacious 
statesman, a learned scholar, and a munificent patron of 
U^nius. is not tarnished by the foulest arts of the lurk- 
ing libeller. His virulent abuse of the Scotch, that gallant 
and high-spi?ved nation, they read, only to despise, and 
tbe memory of the hapless Stuarts will .always be 
^beriabed by many a cftvqjjer, execrating both the cruelty 
and i he theories of J uni us* 

I cannot, in this place, refrain from recommending very 
earnestly to the reader Du. Johnson's famous strictures 
upon the pernicious sentiments of Junius. See a Political 
Tract respecting Falkland's Island. In a vein of the 
aba^pest satire, and with all the potency of argument and 
trirh, that venerable champion of law and loyalty completely 
O' 'T'.hrows his adversary. Jujiius could not reply. His 
vaunted powers seemed at once to wither, as if hlatted by 
Use necromancy, of % magician. 


from bis harmonious periods. Though all his to- 
pics are transitory, though most of the personages, 
the objects of his reprpach, are no more, though 
obnoxious men and measures have passed away, 
yet hjs ingenuity has contrived that his satire 
should be perennial. An ordinary demagogue 
may rail loudly, but is forgotten soon. His viru- 
lence fades away,. with the occasion, which gave it: 
bjrth. But Junius does not “ fight, as one who 
beateth the air.” He makes desperate passes , and 
their effects are lasting. His vindictiveness, like 
that everlasting animosity, described by the Roman, 

is, 

“ Immqrtale odium, ct nunqqam sanabile vulnus.” 

In America, perhaps, no book, with the exception 
of the Bible and Bluckstone’s Commentaries, is 
| more generally perused, among men of letters, than 
Junius. Almost every lawyer and politician has 
much of him by heart. Our admiration of this 
splendid writer is fully commensurate with that of 
his own nation. In the speeches of our legislators, 
and in the writings of our authors, may be discerned 
many an imitation of his manner. Whatever, there- 
fore, relates to this popular writer, will be read 
with uncommon eagerness, and with peculiar inte- 
rest. Like Butler, Oldham, Churchill, and many 
more, who describe evanescent objects, and whose 
topics are both local and fleeting, even the lucid 
Junius is not, without a commentary, always clear. 
Many a note is desirable, and much explanation 
is necessary. A new edition, with these advantages, 
was wanted, and the more so, because many splen- 
did impressions of this work, though they might 
captivate the eye, by the pageantry of plates, and 
the glitter of a hot press, yet offended the judgment 
of the student, by the most palpable violation of 
correctness. To explain the meaning, and to re- 
gulate the text of Junius, has been this year under- 
taken. in England, by Robert Heron Esquire, a 
Scottish author of distinguished reputaion, and who 
has long been conspicuous both for his learning and 
his loyalty. lie has published an edition of these 
celebrated letters, with notes and illustrations, his- 
torical, political, biographical and critical. The 
following Review, from a literary journal, contains 
so much interesting information, and so much skil- 
ful criticism, I am persuaded, my readers will read 

it, notwithstanding its minuteness and length, with 
an attention, as continued as my, own. The conjec- 
ture, that this long concealed author was the cele- 
brated Dunning,! afterwards Lord Ashburton, is 
highly plausible. Mr. Heron has rendered such 
essentia] service to the republic of letters, by his 
laborious researches into the history of his author, 
that this new edition of Junius, will, withoutdoubt, 
supersede every other extant. It is ardently hoped, 
that it may be promptly imported here, and that 
our countrymen may have fresh reason to study a 
pure English writer, whose classical stile will incite 
to emulation, and whom to imitate, in any degree, 

f The curiaus reader will find, in the vyorks of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, a very spirited sketch of the character of this 
nobleman. Perhaps a recurrence to this article of biography 
and to the speeches and law argument*; of Mr. Dunning, 
during a memorable epoch in British h’story, will reflec 
some light upon one of the raoct mysterious occurrences in 


is sufficient to purify our expressions, to rescue our 
tongue from barbarism, and to render our con- 
versation and composition both nervous and ele- 
gant. 

The object of this edition of Junius, appears to 
be, to present to the world such a commentary, as 
will unfold the state and circumstances of political 
affairs, parties, and characters, in which Junius 
wrote; thereby to account for the scope, consti- 
tuents, and effect of the letters. 

In a preface, our author iutroduces an essay on 
the eloquence of Junius. Explaining the nature and 
purposes of eloquence ; and tracing its progress, 
from its first rude essays, to. its highest perfection, 
he observes, that the most exalted species of our 
oratorical excellence, is its complete adaptation 
of the best means to the best ends; that he is the 
most consummate orator, whose discourse, oral or 
written, most powerfully and effectually promote* 
wisdom, virtue, religion, private and public happi- 
ness. This species of eloquence comprehends purity 
of affection, and of motive, as well as force of genius, 
and impressiveness of communication. 

A subordinate excellence of eloquence, is that, 
which rests much less on purity of design, than fe- 
licity of execution, which less regards the absolute 
goodness of the end, than the appositeness of the 
means. 

The highest of these two characters he ascribes 
to Demosthenes. 

‘ In this quality, I am inclined to think, that 
every other orator, of every age, must yield to De- 
mosthenes. Demosthenes alone discerned, and 
steadily pursued the true interests of his country, 
in his opposition to the artifices and the arms of 
Philip. To preserve to Athens the ascendancy 
among the Grecian states, to save the republics 
from sinking into subjection to a barbarous monarch, 
to maintain, in the most civilized country of the 
world, that political arrangement of the people, 
under which alone its arts, its science, its virtues, 
had been known to flourish, to revive the energy of 
iheir ancient virtue, in the hearts of the Greeks;.... 
these were the express objects, to accomplish which, 
the great Grecian author exercised his eloquence. 
He discerned tbe true interests of Greece ; he pur- 
sued them steadily, to the care of promoting them, 
he sacrificed all the sordid cares of private interest 
and base-minded ambition.' 

Fort us highest excellence of eloquence, Cicero 
he justly deems inferior to Demosthenes. 

* When he probes the soul, and detects the guilt 
of a Cataline, the prejudices and arts of the devoted 
member of a party are not less conspicuous, anpd 
the thunder of his harangues, than the sublime be- 
neficence and integrity of the patriot. In the 
speeches of the prosecution against Verres, you see 
chiefly the young man, striving to raise himself, to 
political and oratorical importance, as the advocate 
of a splendid and popular cause. In the invectives 
against Anthony, personal resentment, and party 
zeal are much more apparent* than the generous 
spirit and the sublime views of pure enlightened 
patriotism, discerning and preferring nothing but 
the public good.’ 

Unblemished purity of design the author is far 
from claiming for Junius. 
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* To oTctlbrow (he says) a ministry ; to gratify 
and sway the minds of a populace ; to oppose a sys- 
tem for the abolition of national distinctions, and 
party prejudices , to indulge secret disgust , jealousies 
or resentments , rankling at his heart ; to obtain the 
praise of unrivalled excellence in literary composi- 
tion, were probably the leading purposes, with 
which this author wrote. He co-operated, but 
without true patriot design, for the redress of wrongs, 
which the lpng reign of aristocrat! cal whiggism, and 
lately, the inexperienced zeal of toryism had indicted 
on the constitution. In his invectives against par- 
ticular persons, he descended into a malignity of at- 
tack, which, however effectual towards the ends he 
had in .view, was utterly incompatible with exalted 
rectitude of design. He disdained not to 'mingle in 
the miserable bustle of ochlocracy , with as much readi- 
ness for wild mischief, as if he had been, in truth, 
a man of weak understanding. But in that design, 
which adapts all the means, as happily as possible, 
to the end in view, Junius is inferior to no other 
orator of any age. Junius uses no metaphors, ex- 
cept such as enter essentially and directly into the ac- 
complishment of his design: he employs no figures, 
but such as perfectly amalgamate with his argu- 
ments. Whenever the shew of ornament, and the 
burst of passion have not a tendency to enforce con- 
viction, he haughtily disdains them, and writes with j 
the very plainness of a merchant’s ledger. In his j 
invectives, he had in view to confound and ter- I 
rify the persons, against whom they were employed ; 
to dignify, by repeating, in the language of elo- 
quence, the malicious jealousies , prejudices , and cla- 
mours of the vulgar / and to assert the authority of 
a leader, by furnishing arguments and topics of 
complaint, infinitely more powerful than any which 
the rest of his party could find for themselves. Ju- 
nius never, for a moment, sacrifices his primary 
object to any matter of subordinate importance. 
Even when outrageous in abuse, to a degree, that 
could not but offend the delicate and virtuous, he is 
not so, as being hurried away by his own feelings, but 
because the tone of the prejudices and feelings of the 
English multitude was not to be otherwise moved 
lo his purpose.’ 

Having thus stated the objects and means of Ju- 
nius, in a general view, Mr. Heron enters upon the 
state of affairs, at the time when Junius wrote. He 
takes a survey of the British constitution, in itself, 
and as conceived by Junius. In this part of his 
work, he gives an historical view o!' parties; espe- 
cially the parties, which subsisted, from the acces- 
sion of the house of Hanover. The whigs had pre- 
dominated, during the two first reigns. Mr. Heron, 
justly and highly impressed , both with the character 
of his present majesty , and the beneficial objects , which 
he has constantly pursued ; very clearly unfolds the 
policy of our sovereign. 

‘ From the commencement of his government, 
eur king had uniformly sought to choose his ser- 
vants, according tb their talents and integrity, with- 
out any regard to their party connections. This 
liberal system of policy greatly displeased the whig 
combination. The exercise of his majesty’s prero- 
gative, in appointing his political servants, was im- 
puted to the influeuceof a secret junto; which, ac- 
cording to the received hypothesis, really guided 
every exertion of the kingly power. To this junto 
was imputed, both the general policy and every par- 
ticular act, which the whig party, with fife assistance 
or coincidence, of popular demagogues, reprehend- 
ed. The whig aristocracy, in pursuing their 
specific objects of opposing a government, which 
did not choose to admit their combination, exclu- 
sively, to offices of state, experienced the co-opera- 
tion of the turbulent and seditious, whose general 
purpose and character it is, to oppose all kind of 
government. Thus democrutical licentiousness 
concurred with the disappointment of an aristocra- 
tical confederacy, in enmity to the court and minis- 
ters. These concurring causes aggravated discon- 


tents. The incident of the Middlesex election, 
which, though really the act of the house of com- 
mons, was imputed to the court, influmed the 
general dissatisfaction ; and the energetic and 
skilful oratory of Junius was steadily employed to 
fan the flame. To this purpose are the whole and 
every part of his letters subservient.’ 

This unity of design our author keeps very closely 
in view; and in his notes on the several letteis, 
illustrating particular passages and topics, he clearly 
shews how well they are adapted to Junius’s pur- 
pose. As prefatory to the work, he exinbits the 
whole view of political affairs and contentions , 
prefixed to each letter there is a sketch of the pre- 
cise situation of things, on which that letter is 
written. 

The author discovers very considerable acute- 
ness, in developing Junius’s design illustrated 
through his successive letters. His sketches of 
political parties, both historical and biographical, 
taken together, and in series, constitute outlines 
which, if filled up, might make a very valuable 
work, us a history of the British parties in the 
eighteenth century. 

Considered in its main and professed object, as 
a commentary upon Junius, the present work very 
fully explains the meaning and purposes of the text. 
In this author’s appreciation of Junius, though he 
very clearly discerns his moral and political merits ; 
and, being himself the champion of virtue Royalty, and 
constitutional subordination , he reprobates efforts, 
so conducive to disloyalty, disotder , and licentiousness ; 
yet he rather over-rates the intellectual force, em- 
ployed in these malignant efforts. If we judge 
from results, compare exertions with effect, and, in 
estimating effect, consider difficulty, what Junius 
performed, was, by chiming in unison with the pre- 
valent tone of sentiment and opinion, to rouse and 
inflame the multitude. To effect such a purpose, 
dexterous skill is generally sufficient, without either 
extraordinary depth of understanding, or energy of 
genius. In analyzing the constituents of Junius's 
intellectual excellence, our author is extremely ac- 
curate in the enumeration of items, but rather mag- 
nifying the value of each article, over-rates the 
whole. 

We admit with the author, that Junius is well 
acquainted with human nature, but that he thinks 
with the depth of a Johnson or a Tacitus, having 
very accurately studied both his works and theirs, 
respectively, we cannot admit. 

Our author justly considers Junius as abound- 
ing in abstract truths ; but, we think, overvalues 
their amount, when he says “ on account, solely, 
of the great original truths which these letteis 
contain, they would deserve to be studied, with 
unwearied diligence, by readers of every class, 
from the school-boy of the highest form, to the 
statesman and the philosopher.” 

In logic our author justly ascribes to Junius 
consummate skill. If his positions be admitted, 
his poignant deductions would be incontrovertable. 
Our author observes, “ his logic was evidently 
not learned in the Scottish school, which, extend- 
ing too far the principles of Bacon, would, in every 
instance, reject the powerful, luminous, and com- 
prehensive method of synthesis, for the feebler 
details of analysis and subsequent induction.” 
Junius certainly forbears these details of analysis j 
in professing to exhibit both general systems of 
policy and individual characters, instead of estab- 
lishing by investigation the principles from which 
he proceeds in his synthetic course of reasoning ; 
he does not establish them at all. He has neither, 
by the Baconic mode, nor any other, proved the 
folly and iniquity of the systems and characters 
which with such skill and ability, he holds up to 
reprobation. His logic, therefore, though dex- 
terous, is chiefly employed (as indeed our author 
admits) in sophistical misrepresentation* We think 


it requires stronger logical powers to rxmvey im- 
portant truths in spile of the obstacles of pre- 
judice and passion, so forcibly to tht understanding, 
thereby to influence and direct the ufieetions, than 
to impress falsehood, gratifying prejudices and 
passion* already it flutneed in the highest exercise 
of logic* In ti c impression of truth on unw ill- 
i r g minds, we have no data for estimating the 
powers of Junius. Our author compares his force 
to the force ot Demosthenes ; let us examine tlicir 
respective exerc<se and effects. 

Junius stirred up the people, already incensed 
against the ministerial system, and against the 
Dukes of Grafton and Bedford, Lords Bute and 
Mansfield, already hated, to hate them much 
more; he moved the citizens of London, already 
disrespectful, to the most insolent irreverencelo- 
wards our sovereign. Demosthenes roused a»d 
invigorated the torpid and luxurious Athenians to 
active and patriotic efforts. He called them from 
the pleasurable dissipation and indolence of the city, 
of which they were so generally and deeply ena- 
moured, to the toils and sufferance of warfare, of 
the field which they detested and dreaded. Junius 
sailed with the current of popular opinion; he 
drove vessels down a rapid stream; Demosthenes, 
seeing the current leading to destruction, faced it, 
and, by the most arduous efforts, pulled and guid- 
ed his countrymen to a salutary direction.” 

Our author will perceive, that here, perfectly 
agreeing with him as to the respective designs of 
Junius and Demosthenes, we are only differing as 
to their comparative force. We agree with the 
author, that whatever strength Junius possessed 
was constantly exercised; that there are no instan- 
ces in his writings of intellectual oscitancy; and, 
in that view, he is superior to most eloquent writers 
or speakers. Considering Junius as equal in force 
to Demosthenes, our author, by just reasoning 
from this assumed principle, esteems him superior, 
in force, to most other orators and writers, h 
compression, we admit, he resembles Tkucydifo 
| and 1 acitus, but we cannot agree with hini tk t 
he equals either in strength. Here we mut ob- 
serve, that compresssion or compactness of 
though an indication of strength relatively to the 
size ot those parts, justifies no assimilation between j 
the whole strength of unequal bulks, though snai- I 
lar in acuteness of adhesion. A compact grenadier 
is not equal in strength to a compact guat. 
Pursuing his comparison of his hero with other 
distinguished men, besides those whom his maimer, 
if not his substance, might resemble; our author 
gives him the preference to Cicero, and, in one 
point, the power of bringing knowledge by the 
nearest way to the uses of business, he is probahly 
right. Whatever powers or attainments Junius 
possessed, he employed them with the directest 
efficacy to the objects which they were competes! 
to acquire; however strongly he could run, lie rat 
directly to the goal. 

Our author, in comparing Junius with 1ft 
Burke, will, by most readers, be deemed to IMh 
rate Junius, and to under-rate Burke, when ftc 
affirms he was not at all equal to the componftkm 
ot these letters. That they are not like the com- 
positions of Mr. Burke will be readily conceded. 
And he who, in its nascent pulings, percerwod, 
comprehended, and expounded,- the objects which 
the revolutionary monster was, in the progm*Vre> 
stages of childhood and youth, to pursue fto 
absorption of the world in its tremendous M«r\ 
who, with wisdom accurately prophetic , marking 
influence and puerile strides, called on mai^LiiKl 
to combine in crushing its rapidly incitaanig 
strength, before, mature and adult, it should be- 
come irresistible; who plahned and 
means and efforts by which, if uniformly nrfr/Hw dl 
and vigorously employed, it must have certainly b c L<J i 
destroyed; who, by transcendent genius, rflrnrirwnnl] 
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patriotic* saved his own country from its fell gripe; 
who, extensively and actively benevolent, en- 
deavoured to preserve the rest of mankind; and 
apuld have preserved them if they had not been 
wanting to themselves; Is he not equal to the 
letters of Junius ? 

Our author, in one of his notes, styles Mr. Fox 
the political descendant of the illustrious Chatham. 
That Mr. Fox, in point of intellectual talents, 
equalled him, or any other man, except Burke, 
who has adorned the political stage during the 
eighteenth century, much as we disapprove of 
many parts of his conduct, we most readily admit. 
But in their political cast and character there is a 
total diversity. Fox has been uniformly the asso- 
ciate, and, very often, the tool of men infinitely 
inferior to himself. First, he was the implicit 
coadjutor of a ministerial junto; and, in that capa- 
city, under the administration of Grafton and of 
North, the ardent impugner of the licence of the 
press, the austere censor of popular violence. 
Such was the tone of his party. From promoting 
the power of the crown, he turned to promote the 
influence of an aristocratical combination for re- 
probating all its counsels, and paralising its efforts; 
adopting their measures, he was the spokesman 
of their opinions, and the promoter of their views. 
Coalescing with his recent adversaries, he still 
pursued the same end of overbearing regal power 
by aristocratic confederacy. Subservient to this 
object, be- renounced popularity, because not fa- 
vourable to the projects of his party. Successively 
the instrument of the Court and of the aristocracy, 
and having pursued the schemes of each much 
farther than either the ingenuous candour of his 
own disposition, or the acuteness of his judgment 
could justify; he next ranged himself on the side 
of democracy, became the ardent champion of 
innovation, did homage to the mob, adopted the 
new opinions of puny politicians, and still was the 
spokesman of a parly junto. — Chatham, on the con- 
trary, set out with one great and general principle, 
to bring ability of every kind into beneficial action; 
to disregard all party distinctions, to promote the 
good of his country, by placing every man in the 
situation in which, from talents and disposition, he 
was most likely to act with patriotic and advanta- 
geous efficacy. As political men, Fox has generally 
spoken and acted from a party, whereas Chatham 
spoke and acted from himself. 

Dissenting from our author in several of his posi- 
tions, we think that his views of the several political 
characters are generally just and discriminating, 
and frequently profound. Junius he skilfully cha- 
racterizes, as to the species of his excellence, 
although we think he magnifies the degree. We 
might select many favourable specimens of his 
knowledge and ability, but shall confine ourselves 
to two. Having traced party history to the close 
of George ll.’s reign, he ably marks the character 
and effects of Mr. Pitt’s administration. 

* As Mr. Pitt was raised to. power tyy his own 
abilities and character,, and not through whig in- 
floence, the monopoly of the Cabinet was no longer 
possessed by a faction. He had set at nought all 
the fronted distinctions of, party, all but the no- 
bler distinctions of talents* activity, and public vir- 
tue. 

4 The Tories (continues our author) began to 
be. more, than ever Reconciled to. the revolution 
government; since jt seemed, that they themselves 
were nj more to be malignantly excluded from 
tk**. confidence of the government of their country. 
Jacobitism had before received its death wound. 
Prance, though it had been recovering new strength, 
ever siuce the peace at Utrecht, though lately 
triumphant on almost every side, in the war with 
Britain and her allies, was now, on every side, dis- 
gracefully vanquished. The days of Elizabeth, of 
Cromwell, of the Edwards* and the Henry s r seem- 


ed to be, on a sudden, renewed. Within the 
sp^ce of two or three years, the national character 
was completely retrieved from disgrace. In these 
circumstances of the empire, and in these neutral 
dispositions of parties, our present Sovereign ascend- 
ed the throne. The Whigs were still the masters 
in the aristocracy. Yet the Tories were no longer 
thrust to a distance from all public employment, 
and contemptuously oppressed. Parliamentary 
interest had been, for a time, compelled to truckle 
to superior virtue and talents. T he Crown was 
not, at this time, absolutely so much, as it had 
some time before been, the mere property ol an 
overbearing aristocratical faction; while the young 
Monarch had not yet, very decisively, declared to 
what party his confidence was to be particularly 
given, his person and the first measures of his 
reign were, among all, unboundedly popular. Had 
he continued to leave the principal authority in 
the hands of the Whigs, yet without proscribing 
the Tories, that popularity might have known even 
no transient diminution. But the ascendency of 
some excellent men, from among the Tories, at the 
Court of his lather, had recommended them to the 
most confidential influence in the education of this 
young Monarch. That influence had not been 
abused; and he was therefore disposed, upon his 
accession to the throne, to employ them, rather 
than the Whigs, of whom he had less personal 
knowledge, as his chief Ministers. The Earl of 
Bute had, in the confidence of his young Sovereign, 
a pre-eminence over every other counsellor. Bute, 
certainly a good man, of no mean talents, of a 
pleasing personal appearance, and of the most 
elegant accomplishments, was, however, not free 
from prejudices and imperfections of character, 
as well as relations of party, and connexions of 
friendship, which could not but render his best 
administration little acceptable to the predominant 
party among the English. He was a Scotsman ; 
and English prejudices could scarcely, as yet, in- 
duce men to see a native of Scotland, even in a 
subordinate ministerial situation. He was a Tory; 
and could it be suffered by the Whigs, that, after a 
sort of proscription, for more than five and forty 
years, the Tories should, at last, vigorously grasp 
the reins of Government? He was allied to the 
exiled family of tne Stuarts; and should one, re- 
lated to them, become the Minister of a Prince of 
the House of Hanover? No sooner had he begun 
to dispute the propositions of Mr. Pitt, in the 
Cabinet Council, to promote some changes, in which 
his private affections and enmities seemed to be 
interested, to call forth into official employment, 
or at least under the patronage of the Royal favor, 
both lory merit and Scottish talents, than all the 
prejudices of the English Whigs, from the highest 
to the lowest, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, rose in arms against him. Popular opinion, 
never stronger thah at this particular moment, de- 
serted Bute, when Pitt deserted the Cabinet. In vain 
did the Scottish Minister strive to procure the sup- 
port of the Newcastle Whigs to a Ministry that 
snould Jje effectively Tory, and guided, at least 
secretly, by himself, in all its measures. Those 
Whigs were sufficiently willing to exclude Pitt 
from office, and to reinstate themselves, by means 
of Bute and the Tories. But they would not be 
tools in the hands of Bute, till he should have 
established himself in the Ministerial authority 
too firmly to be driven from it by their opposition. 
1 hey would not resign to the Tories the first part 
in the government of their country. They soon 
attempted to make it impossible for Bute to con- 
tinue Minister. The peace negociated under his 
auspices, bqt by the secondary co-operation, as 
well of Whigs as of Tories, was, in comparison even 
with that of Utrecht, far from beiug very advantage- 
ous in a due proportion to the advantages Britain 
had gained in the war. It was arraigned, by the 
outrageous cry of popular opinion, from the pi ess, 


and, after a short time, also in Parliament. The 
Earl of Bute would not embarrass his young 
Sovereign by fruitless attempts to serve him- .He 
retired from ostensible power.' 

Another specimen we shall quote, as it contains a 
new and very plausible opinion concerning the 
much agitated question, who was the author of 
Junius. 

4 I believe myself to have nearly discovered 
who was the author of these letters; but I have, 
without entirely satisfying myself, protracted my 
inquiries and renewed my doubts, till the necessi- 
ty of publication calls upon me to interpret them, 
with an imperiousness that is no longer to be resist- 
ed. I cannot now lay before the reader all the 
detail of facts and circumstances, on which my 
judgment is founded. The result I shall briefly 
state: — The author of these letters was no other 
than the celebrated Dunning, afterwards Lord 
Ashburton. He alone had the motives for personal 
attack against Lord Mansfield and the Duke of 
Grafton, which certainly inflamed the mind of 
Junius, in writing these letters. He alone possess- 
ed that knowledge of the constitutional law of 
England, which Junius has so eminently displayed* 
The nervous epigrammatic cast of his speeches 
and pleadings had no mean resemblance to the 
style and manner of Junius. His style was fenned, 
like that of Junius, by taste, and genius operating 
upon the phraseology oflaw and business, as well ae 
upon the sentiments and images of the classics. He 
had those connexions with the Ministerial, the Par- 
liamentary, and the City parties, with Wilkes, and 
with Home, which the letters imply. He possess- 
ed that fervid mind and that maturity of experience 
from which alone such effusions could proceed. 
He had reasons to conceal, to the last, that he was 
the author: for, if he had been known as such, 
when the letters were written — his hopes, of pro- 
fessional preferment, or of any favours from the 
Crown, must have have been, forever, at an end. 
At the time of his death, he, and his family, had 
received from the Crown, such emoluments and 
honours, that nothing could then impress his mind 
more strongly, than the necessity for his con- 
linuingtohide, that he had addressed his Sovereign, 
the Earl of Mansfield, and others of the first persons 
in these kingdoms, in a strain of such fierce invec- 
tive. He alone had reasons of personal interest 
to resolve, from the very first, that his secret should 
die with him, and, to the last, to adhere to that 
resolution.' 

As the author here only mentions a result, with- 
out detailing the facts and circumstances on whick 
his conclusion is founded, we shall not enter into the 
discussion, but should be glad to have the evidence 
before the public, which might tend to throw light 
on a point which has remained so long in darkness. 

But without adopting the peculiar opinions of 
this author, we have to acknowledge ourselves in- 
debted to him for much entertainment from the 
perusal of his edition of Junius. We are particu- 
larly pleased with his exhibition of political 
measures and characters both in the preceding 
and the present reigns. One of the ablest portions 
of his work is his view of the Walpole administra- 
tion. On Mr. George Grenvilje, and the Marquis 
of Rockingham, he is rather too cursory in pro- 
portion to his other sketches. He is extremely 
accurate in making the origin, process, and turns 
oi the Duke of Grafton's administration. In his 
annotations on the Middlesex election, Mr. Heron 
exhibits a very masterly sketch and comparison of 
the opposite arguments of Johnson and Junius on 
that celebrated subject. 

On the whole, we think, the author displays 
very considerable sagacity; and has ably and use- 
fully employed it in his illustrations of Junius ; and 
that his literary composition agreeably sets off im- 
portant and instructive materials* 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 

Mr SAMUEL SAUNfEX, ESQ. 

No. XXXVIII. 

Mr. Saunter, 

If you will listen to a brother-lounger, rocking 
in his chair, he will mutter, between each puff of 
his Segar, a few half-formed sentences on friend - 
ship , the boast of n)an and idol of female sensibi- 
lity. 

Friendship, my dear Mr. Saunter, as a genus, 
has been scanned and applauded — The harp of the 
Bard has soundepits praise, and the goose-quill of 
each modern Juliet has shed rivujets of sable tears 
over its ephemeral existence. But it has numerous 
species, and each one is amply important to be 
distinctly noticed ; for although they all end in the 
same manner, yet each owns a different source, 
and is marked in its progress by different traits— 
If my sketches be brief as “ Woman's love," yet it 
must be remembered, that the Lounger is “ lengthy" 
in nothing but a yawn ; except Indeed it be in spell- 
ing one of “ The Rambler's” seequipedalia verba — 
He also, courts variety, with the ardour of a lover, 
and therefore must be pardoned if he but skim over 
his subject, and dip no deeper than the swallow’s 
wing on a May-morn, in the slumb’ring wave. 

1 shall notice, at present but three species of 
friendship, and while I am recruiting my exhaust- 
ed energies to enable me to resume my pen, I shall, 
peradventure, lounge to a tea-party, where lolling 
at ease in my chair in the corner, I may witness 
the candid dissection of this essay by female critics, 
and be pierced by the satire of airy fops, who 
flutter round the room from Miss to Miss. 

One species of friendship is found in its luxuri- 
ance among youthful bucks, who have just crossed 
the threshold of fashion’s temple — I am so charm- 
ed with it, when it appears in these, that I never 
inquire whether it be seated in their hearts, or 
merely play on the end of the tongue — I know that 
it has been denied to exist among persons of this 
class, but certainly the assertion has been hazarded 
without due consideration — What but the seducing 
voice of friendship could seat them in the club- 
rqom, where instead of mountain air, and varried 
landscape, the fumes of Tobacco envelope them 
round, and decanters and spotted pasteboard alone 
relieve the wearied eye? — What but that voice 
could detain them at'thc 'club-room till the morning 
hour, when the ‘damp dews have chilled the air, 
and the wily agents of pleurisies and consumptions 
“ go about, seeking whom they may devour” — 
What but the cement of friendship locks them 
arm in arm in a high-street sabbath morning 
lounge, when each one perspires and creeps be- 
neath the dozen capes of a coachman’s wrpp-ras- 
§<il ? — Could any thing but friendship induce them 
to assist each other in a box-lobby quarrel, or, 
when separated, enable them to correspond ? Ye, 
then, who have denied to these the strong impulses 
©f friendship, respect the authority of the observant 
Lounger, and “ give to Caesar, what is Caesar’s 
«hk*.” 

The second species of friendship exists among 
the sacred sisterhood of antiquated damsels — It 
binds old maids together, as the Joiner’s glue the 
wooden ornaments of a Clock— It creates in them 
the charitable desire of washing away the foul 
stains that blot each others reputation ; — and when 
their hearts are mellowed by its influence, they 
skip from house to house, good-natured friends, to 
amuse and cheer with the first report of some 
charming tale, which tends to dignify and adorn 
the female character — On this species of friendship, 
however, I shall not dwell, for I have not yet heard 
it denied, that it exists between them— It is clear j 


to my mind, that no man, I presume will be r au- 
dacious enough to tell them, that their hearts do 
not yearn toward each other. 

The third species is found among romantic 
Misses between the ages of 16 and 20 — It shews 
itself in anxious morning inquiries after each 
other's health, and in multitudes of manuscript 
messages which fly between them, by the aid of 
a servant, with the rapidity, and the versatility; and 
the lightness of a shuttlecock from battledore to 
battledore — When either is nervous , it makes the 
heart sigh, and the eye stream — If separated from 
each other, it increases the coffers of the post-office 
department, and swells the mail to the size, of one 
of jEoIus's wind-bags— It furnishes a constant theme 
of incessant and flippant and fluent dialogue, and 
on each other’s virtues, and schemes and gallants 
and ball-room partners, each can out last a winter’s 
evening in amusing a circle of strangers or friends 
— It is always of a Phoenix-nature, for “ a friend - 
ship as warm as ours my dear girl, J is no where to be 
found." 

My dear Mr. Saunter, my yawns now are grown 
too frequent and too long for me to continue my 
sketches. 

Nick Indolent. 
INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW.’ 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

PART THE FOURTH. 

FUTURE DESTINY OF KORTH-A M ERICA. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The commerce between Europe and America will de- 
cline. 

The commerce between the ncW world and Eu- 
rope will diminish, in proportion as that between 
Africa and Europe, will by the colohteatioir of 
Africa increase. But this diminution will esp^i- ' 
ally affect the United States, which are' property 
the subject of these considerations. What ‘returns 
will the United Slates then be able to send to Eu- 
rope, which the Europeans cannot procure ntterer 
at hand, from Africa, of better quality, and in 
greater quantities, arid, of course, at cheaper pikes? 
Tobacco grows, in the tropical climatts; in perfec- 
tion ; indigo the same, for that from ‘ Carolina is" 
not to be compared, for goodness, wltll that' from 
Spanish America. . Rice of various sorts, ahd in 
immense quantities, is produced, to tlk utmost 
perfection in Africa. In some parts, they UiV believ- 
ed to have five or six crops every year. Africa 
produces a peculiar kind of mountain l ice, which 
is better than the others, aS well a£ th«* most pre- 
cious kinds of wood. It raised spices/ and can 
yield all the tropical productions, such as " coffee, ~ 
sugar, cotton, Sec. in greater quantity, and of bet- 
ter quality* than the West-Indies, where the crops 
are much more uncertain. To this mustTui ther 
be added, the reduced distance of transportation, 
and the encreased quickriess of returns. 

I am; therefore, of opinion, that after commerce 
has 1 attained its greatest eccentricity, as at prtsent 
it embraces the whole globe, it Will again concen- 
trate itself, and that each of the two worlds, the 
old and the new, will labour more within itself, and 
the colonization of Africa, will procTuee this salutary 
revolution. I ‘call it salutary upon the" following 
grounds. 

There will be a greater abundance of goods, 
which will, therefore, be cheaper. ' The quicker 

* The astonishing fertility of Africa, exceeding every 
thing cf the kind, known upon the globe, is proved by the 
fact, that grass, after having teen burnt away, s-hoots up 
again in a Single night. — See Zimnicrmann’s translation of 
Wadstrom’s Essay upon the col o luxation 6f Amtrica. 


retains, will, at the same timr, produce cheaper* 
prices, because the merchant will gain, by -on hh' 
creased frequency of exchanges, what he may 
haps lose by the reduction in the price 'of sate*;' 

By the 'diminished distance of 'the countries, fronr 
which the goods ctrr.e. the prices of things, at 1 
their source,* will fce Letter known, and of course, 
Jthe rapacity of merchants will not be able to raise- 
them to such eiioiirous prices. The" expense of' 
Jiving will consequently he reduced. Byt *vch then, 
to uijoy these advantages, tcleqi ate t&l&UisL mints 
must be made, lo pioYidc, against ihe monopolizing, 
associations of merchants. (j .l pm likewise c&u-- 
rinced, that scon or late, the commerce of a nation,; 
with its colonies, must become a national concern, t 
which the stale, must carry on itself, unless all pro- 
perty shpuld b'« suffered lo concentrate itself in the; 
hands of the richest merchants* and we sliouk! all 
submit to their despotism; irc/in which, may hea- 
ven in mercy defend us. 

North America will then be principally eoDfmd 
to its trade with the West Indies: which v\\\ si- 
ways truly be the most advantageous, or rather* 
the only advantageous trade tp her. The porftof 
Spanish America, will, by some revolution or other* 
be opened to foreigners, and of course to the Anglo- 
Americans. This vrilj be the principal trade of the 
republic in future. For what can she send to Eu- 
rope, when Alrica shall yield. rice, indigo, and to- 
bacco ? Will it be corn and meal ? But with im- 
proved agriculture, and less frequent wars, all the 
countries of Europe will produce more open than 
they need; agriculture will be improved, and wars'* 
more seldom; for we must at length grow more 
rational, or be totally ruined.; Will it be wood £ 

But America, when more cultivated, vritt no longer 
be able to supply this article, at least not in such 
quantities, or so cheap. Will it be iron? Bui 
Sweden furnishes this. Some pifeh and lar she 
may perhaps dispose of— ape} possibly bilk andrwine. 
But although the climate in the United States will 
probably grow continually more favourable for these 
productions, and although many promising expe- 
riments have already been ipade, with regards 
$ilk, yet Europe, producing bpth wine and 
$elt, will have both those armies cheaper than Ame- 
rica can furnish her with them. 

Some commerce will doubtless ■ continue to be 
parried on between America and the old world, 
puflicient, indeed, to aid the continual advancement 
by progressive culture, towards perfection, of the 
various hafiohs of the globe, by a mutual .Intercourse# 
find a reciprocal communication of their respective 
attainments in knowledge. T his commercial re- 
volution Witl, 1 believe," be^ accomplished ‘in. the ^ 
course of fifty 'years, for In ^hat peri od,“t£e con- 
ization of Africa will be probably very fay advanced* 

For, immediately after the peace, whjch, alter a3* . 
mu^t come at last, Jhe English will certainly b^r 
themselves very seriously Vi jji e^tahfjshniemxrf ! 

these' collides ) especially, as* 1 consider nvyi elfja*. 
thorised to ‘assume, as a fall certainty, that'iW - 
Virtuous pari? df the 1 Kdgiitfr ‘riaeioii, fit is hiih tfit 
are, 1 perhaps, httfre remkitk of : vh*lUe, tliufTaiSSK, 
any othe^ European ndtibri, tn(ist sodA n oflateV? 
tain a predominant influence 0Verth6 public alfSfti, 
which will enabfc them to* realize their ’ fuVduftfe 
project, the abolition ‘of thd slave' tr&tte, VhTtliVib 
best be effected by the civilization and culture oTftfe 
AfriChn coast. i i * * 

In propoHidh riakhe triad* wftfi'Rufdpc! shaflFile^ 
cline, the commertiaf infitierice hrtritlokd'its 
bearing prevalence ' in the ’ Amdl-icari tepdbljfe. 
For commerce, in general, wilf theri eiiVpIoy^^ci* 
luads arid hands, seeing that no maiiufactkiVd 
can be sent thither from Europe, when no hetbras of 
other goods can be expected ; and tf Americasho^iM. 
pay for her importations in c ash, Would teryfe^Von 
be drained of that: She will, therefore, certainty^ t>« ~ 
compelled to attempt to manufacture, herself, 
ankles* which she received from Etirdpcv 
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merchants, who ppevibristytraded toE'uW^e, wiff.'i 
be to turn manufacturers and farmers. 

Comequ4fi*ly the manufacturing and producing 
capital will be increased, while* that employed in 
trade Wilf be * dimiuishcjd, and' theffeby the conA 1 - 1 
nretciali interest itself will be weakened. 

liut there are yet oilier circumstances, of which? 

I *h all treat in the next chapter, and which will 
ctfHtributtlto tiuplivc’the commercial interest of its 
present overbearing influence. 


CHAPTER VII. 

flic traJingjnterest will lose its present predomittance , 
fy the population of the western territory. 

'Many States will arise, westward of the Allega- 
ny raoawun; arid according to the Federal -Conn 
stimtion every state has two members in the Senate ; 
soityt the majority of the states decides, and not 
that .of the people# At this day there are scarcely 
any, but commercial: se Alport towns, and very few 
inland cities. ' The trading interest prevails there- 
foibk the bfcuato, especially as th* Senators are 
cbtefc fwnvr among the merchant^ and: lahd-job- 
Jly^ew inland Slates,, aj majority of the Se- 
tt ate i in tpflflcess, will turn u\ favour of the farming 
atld.^infhhfc^turiug interest^;! « > 

.Titejriectiori jof President, i is made by electors,' 
choscrv by the Legislature of 'each State, and equal 
in/numbei-,1 jto alh tie representatives ofitlie State, 
in t Congr* 9 s; both in tbi Senate ^and in the House 
of ^B 4 pfleS 9 l#^tiViJs*;VV?heiir tireie ohaUrbemdre anti- 
mercpntiloi inland jtbei^boke; will nrit fall 
upon persons who favour the trading interest. In’ 

the hbuSoofftepresentaOvfseve^y state ^ an V ni * 

b^e of LWtbbtsvs in proportion to its population. 
For aver^i330flQ person* theoe is one representa- 
tive , Whbn fihe !westei’n territory shaM be more 
populous^ \\ will in pfoportioh to its numbers send 
to^his> lower house of Congress more replreschta-' 
tiws*k wb^.wilhaUibejadileMe to tiiO cohundrcial 
in^wstpjwd Unis th* party agakpfc t he specqlatbra, 
wtiicb iin ithis ’brsnah of Congiteasds alrealdy Oon- 
sifleoabieviwiH obtain a complete, asaesuldncy i 
But C the question arises here, which I must* an- 
! should theriwestern? stabepebe anti 
cqmwffifioljy^iipclinediid// ; * f , > . 

TThfcy ,c^ Fpj^u^ manwfectured goods, and ob^ 
jocM o!f> luxury/ oh ly frbm the sea-pprts< of the At- 
lantic States, , .Fiords I hive. ali^adyf observed, thO 
nanigotipn of thejMws‘»ipp^fro^d^w*»Orlaaliaup^ 
A** owihfetp th^mptdity' dfithe stare am, e*-' 
ce££t#el(v jlidiosw.’ • Jt takes several months to go 
fro*npi Orleans to the mouth of • the (Ohioi 
H4JACp.hhe merchantsC*ohDHentuckyy«U 

.Mdssefe, iinwhdfch ><$i^;folt>agbt>co*lnj 
ii>eal apdfthbcT pnOYiwons,;d4nv^itIie 'ixv5eittc>^tltetr 
c i l y- jTrhe^ then cjfnbarfaifoB one> ofl tfafe < seaports 
of-' tb* ‘ARWiio states,', or, As thtire o^rermt: always 
at New-Orleans, vessels; belonging. to xiipse pbrtsy 
they go first to the \V**t*4nclies, and thence to 
the easterjjrQ^a^Ciitli^th/AnieW^fAiJfii^lone of 
thes^pqiit^ Qomnmnlyv.Balbmore or Philadelphia, 1 
they purchase articles of manufactures and ofluot-’ 
ury* fop, J£emudty*.whtf hi tkdfriare^Wiged to tfans- 
pqr& Jamd* over iiiUiftml jvailty* many hunplkh 
in>*ep* .Pittsburg. , At Pjttsburgt they: are Agjain 
e rip barked upqn the ,Ohk>i and thus Jbr warded to t»he 
plape of^h^ird^stinfitijop* l: - / u * ; 

£»ucft rfley 4 wdiyi>)xag£ always take* a yearia* 

mj|Ch iti se^st rasd/the biice of ib> 
reign goods in this western territory; v The>lendr»f 
mpws pricf* qf these goods ri will therefore neoefs- 
sa ciiy . bri qg the ; , inhabitants to the * thought 1 of esta-^ 
bliiiringr ipartyfactures in. their lowii coaotryv and 
tiie fertility of the land, which is competent to pro*- 
dtice thp finest materials, togetlier. with a great 
abundance of provisions, which, owing to the little 
exportation, must always, remrim proportionally 
heap, will ei^^ rage such undertakings. As soon 
\s ni<un^f^ir>iurt^ shah oned get a going there, the 


importation must, of itself, iatt’olf, even without 
prbhibitidn, because foreign go6ds will behr no Com- 
petition, in price, with those mahufactured 1 in the 
country; Consequently the foreign trade, iti those 
countries', will be next to nothing, and they will 
not be, on that account, mbre unhappy than those, 
Where, as the phrase is, it flourishes. 

; 1 need not hero set do\Vn the necessary conse- 
quence of all this. Where scarcely any body car- 
ries on' foreign commerce, there will no laws be 
made for its encouragement, and where the ad- 
vantage of the richest persons, who, in elective 
Aristocracies, always hold the power in their hands, 
requires that in should not exist, law's against it 
will be made. In a‘ farming and manufacturing 
slate, the richest persons are the manufacturers, 
as well because manufactures conuhonly bring 
riches, as because the rich are best able to under- 
take such establishments. The western states will, 
therefore, work against the trading interest, and 
When,' as must sooner or later happen, they shall 
Obtain a majority in congress, the whole system of 
legislation Will be pointed against speculation. 

The population and culture of the western ter- 
ritory, wifi likewise essentially affect the export 
trade of thd Atlantic states. These western coun- 
tries cah Siipply the \Vest-lndies witl^ corn, me&l, 
arid other'provisions, cheaper,' owing to the great 
fertility of their soil, and to the facility of convey- 
aiVc'OdOwh the rivdr, than the Atlantic states. New 
Orleans is much hfearer to the Antilles, than any 
harbotir of th6 eastern coast. This , competition 
of the'w^stern eburitry must deprecate thq produc- 
tions of the eastern states, and consequently tfie 
Value of lands, Their inhabitants, therefore, will bp 
obliged 1 to have recourse to raising silk, apd wipe, 
as the ciiltlvatioh of the vine will be less profitable. 

; Tlie J we^tern states ihust, therefore,, be llijs rich- 
jst 1 in monev as well as in productions.. At New? 
Orlearis, which must in time become png of the 
jrealtest rirayts for goods, ip the world, tjiey prill 
•eciive dbllars for^the goods, which il|ey haye 
)fod^lit J dOwri, ahcTtf)e merchants findipgj^oth^pg 
here To purchase in yetprn, w ill go 
vlth silver, which wjfl again cpntr,ibute to v the anj- 

-*-> *■ I f - , < i J .Vl‘ ‘ * ‘ 


riAtipn of industry tbere, K 
Tne populatiop of‘ the we^Ccvn country wili: als9 
jriTiin end to land s()ecu^*liqns. For as from the 
:Ohc\ih*ence ‘ofafl the above-mentioned pauses, the 
)Mdde‘eVif( beep at a mot-e permanent and settled 
>Ace, fhpf of land wilji not rise ,an<) fad} >YMb ^ u . c h 
‘a'^id^afterriativesTahd nothing but improved pul- 
ivation will mve rise to adv^n^ef} P r,ces * 

T^hisait eiatioirof things wil^haye the mpsl bene- 
icial^irifluencej upon the manneij-s. , 

, ^ ( *To be continue^.) 


. , ( , v POLITICS. : 

: - FOR THR PORT FOLIO. * 1 

■ f e?isti‘es, to tue Phqp^jR, of., 

; ' ‘ TH^ 4 UNITlib *ST , 

• , , t „ ; t * ^ ’ l i - __ - t . ‘ ’ ' ' 

Ajhoary drunkard, ^ ac l , i • • « 

Malignant, without wit, ^nd .without pjqAu n, lcw;d. , 
i Country Gaz tj. S. Noy. 30 ih, 1 & 02 . 

‘ THE EXAMINER, No. V. 

The pattaftitge* which thd P^esideht of the United 
States, his at’ dlffei*biit tifrics extended' to J Auch pa- 
|l gashes ais J* T. Ualleridbr ant! THbm!^s ‘PaineV has 
l^eOn -Vjai'idvisly iccounled tor; by his pofi^cdf kdhe> 
iett-tsv • Clirritian* charky, that ‘doVe eyed virgin, 
u whidi hopefh alhthirig^/arifd end6i*elh all tilings, ” 
ija^ been inVoked ad The patroness of these base and 
abject actr'of bounty, which afforilCd a temporary 
relief to u sufficing httbiuytity." When gerieiosity 
is pvokfit«tbtPto : succour the untvorrhy. arid' when 
public morals are insulted, by an open, or covert 
avowal of deeds like these; the sane and sober of toe 
t.omihuttify will exclaim, when speaking of Mr. 
Jeflci’sbn) “'hfia charity is outbade; life his shame/' 


Were Mr. Jefferson a believer in the Christian 
yeligion, his motives might be ascribed to the prac- 
tice of the cardinal virtues, and as charity is chiefest 
Among the number, even the bribing of Callender, 
to vilify virtuous characters, might pass with some, 
as a Venial error, arising from a mistaken notion of 
the essence of charity. Though in the broad lan- 
guage of scriptural phraseology, charity is said to 
hope all things, and endure all things, it would be 
the excess of candour, to construe Mr. Jefferson’s 
munificence to Callender, into a laudable aeal to 
rescue a reprobate “ from the error of his ways/* 
This indeed would, in one sense, be “ hoping all t 
things,” and in another sense, the toleration of such 
a being, as Thomas Paine, may justly be styled 
the “ enduring of all things.” 

With respect to Paine, we hear much said of 
gratitude, and the rights of hospitality. I know not, 
for my part, under what obligations of gratitude 
Mr. Jefferson may lie, to Thomas Paine, nor do I 
know wlikt inducement he may have, to accord him 
the rights of hospitality, so far, as first to give him 
a cordial invitation to leave France, and return to 
America! and then, to entertain him, as a guest, at 
his own table. These are ptobably private consi- 
derations of the President, with which I have no 
boncern,; but the pbblic marks of personal esteem, 
which he? has lavished upon Paine, constitute the 
offence, of which every true friend to the dignity 
and honour of his native country, has a right to 
complain. By the official defenders of these acls 
of the Prfesideint, we are called upon to admire the 
gratitude "add philanthropy of which they are evi- 
dent^ and an invidious contrast, between the con- 
duct of General Washington, and that of Mr. Jef- 
FefkbnV in thjrir treatment of Paine, has been 
attempted; for thb purpose of commending the lat- 
ter, at the expense* of the former. 

I Wheh Paine, frbm a jail in Paris, wrote to Ge- 
neral Washington, begging for the personal and 
official interference of that gentleman, to rescue 
.li I rri 0 frOlfl , the* fangs of citizen Robdspierre, little or 
no attention was paid to his petition. Why? Be- 
:ailse f Paftiie as d prisoner of state in France, and 
i nkttiValizdd ‘French citizen, could have no right 
)i* pretbirbe tb be claimed by the American go- 
^crnrineh^, v ds , a citizen of the United Slates. He 
Was coiisidbred by the French government as an 
expatriated Englishman, and having been elected a 
deputy to the National Convention, was completely 
Alienable to the government of his darling Frenchv 
tepubfrfc. On the same grounds, and for the same 
Reasons, the Envoy of the United States, then at 
Paris, refrained froih claiming Paine as an Ameri- 
can, though it is no secret, that Paine was very 
urgent in his solicitations for the interference of 
that minrribr. It Was very convenient for Paine to 
haVe fiance, England and America, alike interested 
iiT‘h?s' fatd and fortunes, especially at the critical 

I imcs of the ‘French revolution, and in this prone- 
iesi 4l toTluirige“IiU condition, or to vary his climate, 
t is not tajsy to say, which he most resembles, a 
^rinjlioriPbr'a cosmopolite. But according to mo- 
jcltfFn* ph?losophy-jargori, we are u aJl camelions, we 
'aU cO!^^ibpombs/ , 

I FMhTHVas sciifOd' AncFimprisoned, as he says, by 
prideT of cithAh Robespierre, for belonging to the 
Gifonde, or federal party, in the Convention; there 
rwds also, at one period^ another party or faction in, 
raricC, to which Paine belonged; that was the 
7 .gottst or l f'bj itself l party , and as he confesses or 
ather arrogates to himself the honour u to static} 
[irsron the listbfTecFeralists,” so he is pre-eminently 
entitled to stand first on the list of Egotists. Since 
his return to America, he has found it convenient 
to disclaim federalism, but for Paine to renounce 
the Egotist party would be as impossible, as that 
the “ Ethiopian should change his skjn, or the 
Leopard his spots.” 

Paine plumes himself much upon his hvmznit\\ 
and as a striking example of it, he qites hri vqt^ \r\ 
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tic Convention, for saving the life of the king of 
France, lie might have valued hipisclf more upon 
his antipathy to the punishment of death, had he 
recollected, the 44 Reasons for preserving the life 
of Louis Capet, as delivered to the National Con- 
vention,” by some-body in his name, in which we 
find the following eulogium upon the proposition of 
his then dear friend , citizen Robespierre , to 44 abolish 
that punishment.” 

44 It has already been proposed, says Paine, to 
abolish the punishment of death; and it is with in - 
fnite satisfaction , that I recollect the humane and ex- 
cellent oration , pronounced bj Robespierre , on that sub 
jecty in the constituent Assembly.” 

This constitutional dread of death, which has so 
long afflicted Paine, is easily accounted lor, and his 
inveteracy against General Washington, discovered 
itself with uncommon rancor, because that gentle- 
man left him to get out of a French prison, as he 
got into it;— by the exercise of his own wits , and be- 
cause he did not exert his personal influence to 
make Paine’s life, in his own estimation , 44 worth 
tWenty-four hours.” I incline to think, that, for 
these last fifteen years, the life Paine has led, has 
made his existence co precarious, that any attempt 
to effect insurance upon it, by way of annuity, 
would have failed. \ 

But why was not citizen Robespierre charged 
with ingratitude , for incarcerating citizen Paine and 
jeopardising his life? Paine had in the warmest 
terms, commended his project for abolishing the 
punishment of death, in which there was about as 
much sincerity, and far less impiety, in the festival 
he instituted in honour of the supreme Being ; but as 
Paine did not 44 come forward in defence” of this 
hitter project, he probably thought it one of Ro- 
bespierre’s 44 blunders, ”~T>f which nothing could be 
made, and it is presumed, by his silence, on that oc- 
casion, he provoked the resentrlfent of his former 
patron, who notwithstanding his “ humane and ex- 
cellent oration was not over-scrupulous about 
44 abolishing the punishment of death,” in favour 
of citizen Thomas Paine. 

44 There must have been, (says Paine in his 
third epistle) a coalition in sentiment, if not in fact, 
between the terrorists of America and the terror- 
ists of France, and Robespierre must have known 
it, or he could not have had the idea of putting 
America into the bill of accusation against me.” 

Now, it strikes me, that the coalition in senti- 
ment, respecting Paine, is strongly exemplified, in 
the conduct of Robespierre and Mr. Jefferson to- 
wards him ; the former would have brought Paine 
to the tribunal, which, he says, was like sending 
him at once to the scaffold, 44 for the interest of 
America as well as ofFrance,” and the latter inviteo 
him to return to this country, for the interest of 
France as well as America. Here is perfect reci- 
procity of good will towards Paine, for France is, 
at this time, quite as much interested in getting rid 
of him, as Mr. Jefferson thinks America is inte- 
rested in receiving him. 

The revolutionary wheel has turned round so 
often, that all such blanks as Thomas Paine, have 
been drawn out of the French lottery ; he has come 
back to try his luck, once more, in the American 
lottery, and it is with no common sensations of 
shame and indignation, that I am constrained to 
believe, that his chance for a prize, in this country, 
is greater than it would be, in any other region of 
the habitable globe. Spirit of Jacobinism and Infi- 
delity where wilt thou lead ms ! 

The Examivxk. 

Oliver Oldsckool , Esq* 

ESSAY V. 

RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 

It has been the labour of modern philosophy to 
^tribute t > religion itself all the abuses w hich pride, ' 
ambition and avarice have grafted upon it ; and by j 


calling the attention to the many mischiefs which 
have been brought upon mankind through the pre- 
tence of religious zeal to disgust us; and to make 
us draw this inference, k * that it is safer to trust 
to an instinctive love for our fellow-creatures, which 
can never be perverted to their annoyance, than to 
religious opinions, w hich have too frequently pro- 
duced the seeds of hatred, intolerance, and perse- 
cution.” 

We have now seen the experiment fairly tried; 
religious opinions utterly discarded, and modern 
philosophy substituted in their stead ; and we may 
now judge from our own experience, whether irre- 
ligion is less liable to fanaticism, and less capable ol 
the extremes of violence, intolerance, and persecu- 
tion. Let the massacre of so many thousand prie:ts 
in cold blood; the expulsion of the rest of their 
body, sent into foreign lands to seek their subsist- 
ence with the fowls of the air— let the insuits and 
cruel outrages off ered to unoffending women, whose 
lives were destined totheohices of piety, and many 
of them devoted to the relief of their fellow-crea- 
tures in the most unwearied attention to the sick, 
speak the indulgence of philosophical toleration. 
Whilst every refinement of cruelty, every breach oi 
trust and gratitude, every prostitution of morals in 
all possible shapes, proclaim the spirit of philan- 
thropy, that has been so much insisted upon as a 
surer guide for our conduct, than the precepts of 
a religion that inculcates to its disciples 44 Peace 
on earth, and goodwill towards men.” 

In order to accomplish the ruin of religion, these 
philosophers were too wise to alarm the consci- 
ences of the people, by proclaiming their inten- 
tion; they prudently trusted to two expedients, 
which have proved effectual. The first was to strip the 
established church of all those appointments, wnic! 
the piety of past times had provided for its exter- 
nal dignity ; the other was, to avail themselves ol 
the specious' plea of liberty of conscience* and Tub 
toleration ; that all religious opinions might be put 
upon an equal footing with tlia^establisheci ? which 
was, in effect; to destroy the establishment itself. 
It is true, that salaries to those who officiated u. 
the church, which was still called the established 
one, went substituted instead of the tythes and es- 
tates, which, under the fonher laws of the country, 
were its independent properly ; but, it was well 
known, that this precarious endowment might, as 
the pian advanced, be diminished or suspended at 
pleasure, till the hours should come, when, as a 
public burden, they may venture totally to with- 
draw it. 

There arc evidently two lights in which religion 
may be considered: the one is as a matter ofcon- 
science to each individual, for which he is answer- 
able to God only; in which nobody has a right to 
interfere with him, be his tenets ever so absuru i 
and erroneous, farther than by persuasion, and the 
affording him better lights* if he chooses to avail 
himself of them. In this light, religion affects, 
none but the individual; it is his own affair, and 
his own affair only ; every man must go to Heaven 
in his own way— and if he has the misfortune to 
mistake the road, so much the worse for him. 

But there is another light in which religion is 
to be considered as effecting the peace and happi- 
ness of the community we live^qi, and in this light 
we have certainly a right to give a decided prefer- 
ence in behalf of one set of religious opinions over 
another, in as much as the political authority, to 
which the safety of the ptx>ple is committed, con- 
ceives the interest of the public to be more or less 
engaged. This preference I conceive to be per- 
fectly compatible with such a toleration of the re- 
jected doctrines, as shall leave that liberty of con- 
science, which enables every man to. workout his 
own salvation. 

VV hen an established church, endowed wjth emo- < 
Iuments, has long taken root in the country, it is , 
incorporated with the government itself; and aojr 


attempt to overthrow it must be attended not only 
with acts of crying injustice to individuals, who 
hold their benefices under the sanction of the laws, 
but must produce such convulsions to the state, as 
must shake the tranquillity of the nation to its • 
foundations. A government is therefore bound to 
protect its church-establishment, not only from the 
motives upon which it was at first instituted, as 
having a preference over others, but as. being so 
interwoven with the government itself as to en- 
danger the whole fabric, if torn away from it by 
violence. 

It is a natural consequence in this view of 
church establishments, that the power of the go- 
vernment, whether in the hands of the Legislators, 
or Administrators of it, should he trusted only ta 
those who are attached to the established church. 

A King, a Parliament, or an Army, of a different 
Religion from that which the Government pro- 
fesses, would be as absurd as to trust the dearest 
concerns of a minor in the hands of the pmaa 
who had the most immediate interest to betray 
them; in* wain would you plead in favour of sack 
a trust, that the guardian would be above taking ad* 
vantage of his situation; nobody, in his senses, 
would think of putting his vivifies to so severe s trial. 

Government, in all its branches, from 1 the highest 
to the ioWc si instrument' of which it is composed, is 
an object of trusii and not of right; and nobody 
ought, in common sense, to complain that he is 
deprived of an advantage he has a just claim to, 
because he is notm^iof, when be has placed him- 
self voluntarily a situation that ought to inspire 
diffidence* . > ; i ' . < ■. * „ , 

Persecution is the depriving a man of chose 
enjoyments beholds under the . laws ol hia country, 
or which .are inseparable from his nature. The 
liberty of conscience is 'certainly ih the latter 
description, since no human power can controul 
(he freedom of the mind; and the interest every 
man has in bis future hopes; is a concern of so 
lunch, greater importune*: than any temporary 
benefit, that it would, be the extremest tyranny* / 
we were ^able to exact a sacrifice, that nothing m 
i wmpensate. i. 

• But the participation /in the government 4% 
^ountry, in any oegree whatsoever, is ho molt a 
light inherent in our nature; and inseparable from 
it, than it is a right derived from laws -which are 
eternal and immutable*. The Legislature alone is 
competent tx> extend, or to ypstrict/ the limits* wi ll* 
n. which, roan shall be deemed capable of the mate 

0 be exefeised by them; and the Executive ftmtr 
oft every government is alone capable of selecting 
such ! persons,, 'within those limits/ who ate to be 
preferred imthht appointment. In these appoint* 
meats, it is evident, that,, though the consciences 
of men might be embarrassed, by being compelled 
to accept 'them, nobody ?s conscience can tik hot 
from be ing excluded from the HU 

LITERACY IN IELL1GENCK. 

. . aourosi o croBtx 8, 1 *Q* 

sis, ' . 

We are .now jnaking preparations fhr, aril 
shall publish early in the spring, a very neat wfitadl 
of “Johnson’s Dictionary in Miniature; by thegew 
J. Hamilton,” on a very fine wove paper, tod m 
pearl type (casting for the purpose) to equal I%l 
last London edition; with which we will supylyYlie 
trade, upon Jibetal term*, forcashrorti) ‘exchaa^o 
• fpr books of equal value. ... , 

We give this early information of our intentk ms 
to prevent gentlemen from entering upon the uiae 
Work, as it wiU be attended with considerable cat— 
pease, and we intend to have an extensive edition* 
so as to be able to supply the booksellers wadi 
such numbers as they may want. 

We are; Sir, 

1 Your humble servants, 

W*u P<* if Lem. Blsi*. 

i - ■ 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE HONOURABLE JOHN RUTLEDGE. 

Of all the barefaced impositions, which Jacobinic 
malice ever suggested, and which a still more 
daring effrontery is striving to carry through, we 
notice peculiarly the scandalous and nefarious at- 
tempt, made by a gang of ruffians, to injure the 
reputation of the Hon. John Rutledge, adistinguish- 
cd delegate from the state of South Carolina, to 
the national legislature. 

The public have long possessed the facts, on 
which the accusers of Mr. Rutledge rely to prove 
against him a charge of forgery, in having written, 
in another person’s name, certain letters to the 
President of the United States, during the course 
of the last summer. A general verdict of acquittal 
has already been given in favour of this gentleman, 
by the public; and yet, for some unaccountable 
reason, the original lie is revived, and fills the 
prostituted columns of Denniston and Cheetham’s 
newspaper, with, by far, the greater portion of its 
original matter . New-York has, indeed, been the 
theatre, on which this controversial drama has 
been principally acted, and, though hitherto we 
have been silent, we have not been disinterested 
spectators of the passing scenes. Denniston and 
Cheetham are but “ puppets to some chief juggler 
behind the curtain,” and it would be some satis- 
faction to know, from whom these lying valets re- 
ceive their lessons. Mr. JBlr.ke, the Editor of the 
National ifigis, though a strong political foe to 
Mr. Rutledge, has had the justice to declare his 
mature opinion, “ that the evidence is far from 
being sufficient to criminate that gentleman,” and 
for this simple, though honest concession, Mr* 
Blake is himself assailed, by these scavangers of 
faction , with as much filth as they would, on other 
occasions, shower down upon a Federalist. But 
Mr. Blake is a man of education, and, by birth, an 
American. Denniston and Cheetham are neither 
one nor the other; they are consequently his na- 
tural foes, though they may be, as politicians , on 
tfie same side with Mr. Blake. 

No parrallel to this lie, fabricated against Mr. 
Rutledge, is remembered, so closely resembling it 
in many of its features, as the far-famed fable of 
yonathan Robbins • That story was persisted in, 
by the Jacobin writers, till refutation was tired of 
its office, and the same spirit, which perpetuated 
that atrocious falsehood, is now busy in its efforts to 
fasten reproach upon the character of Mr. Rutledge. 

Toanativeof New-England it is a humiliating 
reflection that, of both these plots, the scene was 
laid in that region , and though we have long re- 
garded the little state of Rhode-Island as a trouble- 
some excrescence upon the fair face of Federalism, 
ire little expected that even Rhode-Island would 
tare harboured reptiles, sufficiently venemous to 

toison the good name of an unoffending stranger. 

'rom this general reproach against that state, 
rhich a flagrant outrage upon the laws of hospi- 
ditjr, committed by some of its inhabitants, has ex- 
ited from us, we feel a pride in making an honor- 


able exception in favor ofthose individuals, who, from 
a laudable anxiety to wipe off so foul a stain upon the 
characterof the state, eagerly volunteered a flattering 
address to Mr. Rutledge, upon the eve of his depar- 
ture from Newport, wherein they disclaim, with 
just abhorrence, all countenance or credit, to 
the tale of slander, which had been so mis- 
chievously propagated, at his expense. We aim 
the shafts of censor and reproof at knaves ; ho- 
nesty is a target which we shall never intention- 
ally assail; we court the approbation of the latter 
with the same assiduity, as we covet the hatred of 
the former. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN LONDON AND BARIS. 

It cannnot be denied, that these two cities, and 
their inhabitants, have manners, taste, and turn of 
mind, quite opposite. In France, they raise houses, 
in England, they dig them up. An Englishman 
does not believe he is conveniently lodged, when 
he has not a whole story under ground. This un- 
der-ground story contains not only remarkably well 
ordered, clean and elegant kitchens, but well fur- 
nished apartments for chamber-maids, chief cooks, 
&c. 

In warm countries, they may raise up pillars, they 
only want a roof. In cold countries, good thick 
walls, that can preserve from the inclemencies of 
the weather. In more northern countries, walls 
are insufficient....people have to inhabit under 
ground. 

What is fine in Paris, is ugly in London ; and 
what is fine in London, is ugly in Paris. You 
must come to P iris, to see fine houses, and to Lon- 
don, to see fine streets. Out of two Englishmen, 
that arrive at Paris, one commonly admires its 
magnificence, the other its Ugliness. Two French- 
men, going to London, may receive the like impres- 
sion. London is the city of a sad, clean, and reason- 
[ able people. Paris, the city of an heedless, elegant 
I people: In Paris, they love all that is fine : they set 
too high a value upon life, not to employ it in useful 
and convenient pursuits. An Englishman endea- 
vours, above all things, to put himself in good cir- 
cumstances, but with an awkwardness, peculiar to 
himself, he takes so much pains that, provided he 
has gained his object, he is too weak to go beyond 
it. 

It is not more than forty years, that the city of 
London has been paved ; or at least, it was so badly 
paved before, thatit was difficult to walk in it. They 
could not ride in carriages, with less difficulty, on ac- 
count of the joltings. Pavements were not invented, 
in London, through luxury, but through necessity. 
On the contrary, Paris has been this long time well 
paved, and for this very reason, they have not 
thought of pavements. 

The people of Paris get up, at least, an hour 
sooner than those of London. In London, in winter 
time, the shops are scarcely open at nine o’clock in 
the morning. 

It is a fact, worth being remarked, that the several 
tradesmen, and all people of the lower class, are 
much more respectable, in London, than in Paris. In 
Paris, a servant will speak to his master, without his 
being asked to speak ; the same, in London, would 
he looked upon as insulting. 

They may count handsome women, in London, 
in the following manner ; out of ten common, one 
is pretty enough ; out of ten pretty enough , one is 

pretty ; out of ten pretty , one is handsome : 

Beauty there is in proportion of one, thousand to 
one. In France, pretty women are, perhaps, in 
as great a number as in England ; but the handsome 
ones are much more scarce. It is true to say, that, 
what is fne in France, is much more &Q» than in any 
country in the world* 


The outskirts of the cities are as different as the 
interior. You are no sooner out of Paris, than you 
meet with beautiful roads, bordered with trees. In 
England, plantations of trees are to he seen only in 
the country seats of the inhabitants; the roads are 
narrow and naked. The northern part of London, 
by Hamstead, has a striking resemblance with 
Crimea or Tartaria: there are seen numberless 
meadows, stretching out in Herfordshire: 'hills, 
valleys, mountains, are covered with meadows: 
these meadows are without trees, separated here 
and there by some little hedges. On these mea- 
dows, close by the city, there is a nightly guard of 
four or five thousand cows, in five or six separate 
camps. The noise of coaches, the bellowing of 
flocks, the labours of rural and pastoral life, the 
show of luxury and opulence of the city,... •no;....no 
other country presents so curious and strange an 
assemblage. 

Jftf. lXCLRbOX. 

This gentleman has compiled and composed a 
musical collection, intitled Variety, consisting of 
all his favourite songs, and many beautiful new 
airs. YV ith this he proposes to make a tour through 
all the principal cities and towns of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, upon the Dibdinian plan, and 
with well founded hopes of reaping a rich 
harvest. His company consists ot Mr. Incledon, 
Davis, his violin, and his man servant. He fills the 
whole vocal department himself — Davis constitutes 
the band, and the servant is to be door keeper and 
treasurer. . [ Lon.pap . 

TO REMOTE SUBSCRIBERS. 
Gentlemen, who are studious to cherish a literary 
journal, but who, distant from Philadelphia, and 
occupied with higher cares, forget, or procrastinate 
our trifling claims, are respectfully reminded, that 
the increasing expense of the establishment requires 
a strict punctuality of payment. Remote subscri- 
bers are requested to correspond with the Editor, 
and let the topics be cash, and increasing patro- 
nage. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Z. has a most u gentleman-like contempt for Iht 
pedantry of grammar, and a poetical abhorrence of 
dull matter of fact.” 

The Examiner probes Paine to the very core. 
This miserable pamphleteer appears, however, to 
be unworthy of a disquisition, so elaborate. In 
1776 'and 1777, he threw about his squibs and 
crackers, with some eclat; and though he has fired 
nothing hut a pop-gun against religion and govern- 
ment, yet, in the opinion of the tickled mob, be 
made something like an explosion . But now, alas ! 

“ Pistol’s fash is out.” Paine’s recent compositions 
are as remote from correctness or neatness of stile, 
as they are from logical precision, and the laws of 
truth and decency. 

The Author of “ Alliteration, ”a poem, is request- 
ed to wtite more. The Editor is pleased with 
such poetry. 

The Editor most fervently wishes, that a a scho- 
lar, so elegant, and a poet, so harmonious, a* 
Harley, would furnish something for every Port 
Folio. 

“ jAquEs” has the exquisite sensibility, the w hu-* 
morous sadness,” and the moral perceptions of hi* 
namesake, without his libertinism. 

The Editor is honoured and delighted with many 
elegant essays, fVom the ingequity of the ladies. 

We shall be glad to hear from w Epward/* 

“Fmdinanoo” merits our Mutual attention 
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, 0R1BINAL POETRY. ' 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

ADDRESS TO A LADY, LEAVING EDINBURC. 

When to the Highland hills you go 
Will you remember me ? 

Nor bid the thoughts, that then must flow, 

Unwish’d intruders be ? 

For though ere long across the tide 
I must my course pursue; 

Beyond the ocean, rolling wide, 

I will remember you. 

You soon shall trace each mountain aceij*. 

And every breezy vale, 

That frequent in your thoughts has been, 

And frequent in your tale. 

Each well known mountain scene again 
With rapture you shall see; 

Yet, ’midst the pleasures of Bovain,* , 

Bestow one thought on me. , 

The rising morn shall soon reveal 
Each friend’s long absent face, 

And soon shall you enraptur’d feel 
A parent's wariA embrace. 

With answering joy the transports greet 
Of friends sincere and free; 

With joy a tender parent greet, 

But, Oh l forget not m* 

And soon, perhaps, your long l«t charms, 

Shall greet a lover’s eyes, 

Who quick shall cfcsp you tohisarfns 
With pleasure and surprise. 

If then there be some favour’d youth, 

Who oft has urg’d his plea, 

Oh love him, and reward his truth, 

But sometimes think of me ! 

ITHACUS. 

THE BARD TO HIS CANDLE. 

BY A FRIEND. 

fOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

Hail bright companion of my lonely hours 1 
My midnight sun, with faintly glimm’ring ray, 
To thee thy master now a sonnet pours, 

Accept the verse— ’tis all the bard can pay. 

When solemn darkness veils the gloom spread 
earth, 

And Night, with sable sceptre, rules the plain, 
Wliat time pale Fear gives fancied spectres birth, 
And imag’d terrors fill the vulgar brain. 

Then to my silent chamber I retire, 

Where books and musing solitude invite, 

W.itn secret pleasure trim my cheerful fire, 

And from its flame my frugal taper light. 

More dear to me thy little quivering rays 
Which scarce illume my silent study round, 

. Than the proud glare where thousand torches blaze, 
And Mirth and Folly pour their mingled sound. 

These spread their light, with glitt’ring radiance 
fraught, 

Tochace reflection from the heedless throng; 
Thy sober beam assists the poet's thought, 

Inspires the lay, and tunes his soul to song* 

By thy lone light, full oft the muse has wove, - 
Or tale, or song in Fancy’s flowing loom; 

Oft has she breath’d in plaintive notes of love, 

And mourn’d her fate, a hapless lover’s doom. 

* The seat of — " ■■■■ < - ■■ Esq. Perthshire. 


THE POpT FOLIp. 


Thou sole companion of each anxious care, 

Did’st yield sweet solace in this pensive hour, 

My bosom’s various thought did’st seem to share, 
And rise or fall with sympathetic power. 

When transient joy beam’d rapture to my breast, 
in Fancy’s eye I saw thee brighter shine; 

And when my heart some hov’ring fear confest, 

^ With gloom congenial did jhy flame decline* 

To thee the poet’s grateful song is due, * 

To thee, my friend, (for social is thy kind,) 

More than companion, thou’rt a teacher too, 
And,piy^h 1 ofmor , al^h e ? w ’ a tthe observant minjd. 

Thy gradual waste, in unperceiv’d decay, 

May well, to man, a moral lesson teach, ' 

Thus glide his years in silent course away 

Towards that bourne we all are doom’d to reach. 

✓ • ■ ■ ... \ i 

Be thqu my friend— *and as thy lustre mine; 

And when fife’s lamp but gleams with feeble 
po\yer, 

Clear, as thy, flame. may parting,, reason shine* 
Warm indpeay, and bright in life’s last. hpur. 

A SKETCH OF LKMQfl-niLL) THE SUMMER RESIDENCE 

QF -P..#. .«*.««, ESQ. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

Here varied beauties charm the ravish’d sight, 

And .animate the breast with pure delight. 

Gay flowers, and trees, from tropic regions bloom 
Jn vernal pride, and shed a rich perfume; 

The aromatic plant, and curling vine, 

And glowing fruit and blossoms sweet combine ! 
Rich without ostentation, simply grand, 

See on an eminence the mansion stand, 

No gaudy ornaments, no glitter there, 

No empty show to catch the vulgar stare; 

It speaks a transcript of the owner’s mind, 
Conceptions just, and sentiments refin d 1 
Fit residence for her, as good as fair, 

The partner of his love and fondest care. 
Meand’ring near, the Schuylkii gently flows 
Inspiring tranquil joy, or bland repc.se. 

Romantic stream! though still unknown in song, 
Thy name shall yet inspire the poet’s tongue. 

The votive lay,. by some enraptur’d bard, 

In sweetly flowing accents shall be heard; 

Not lov’d Scamander’s fairer fame shall crown, 

Or Ganges, boast a more diffus’d r< nown. 

Near scenes that show the cultur'd hand of art, 
Nature, with plastic power, displays her part. 

In rude magnificence each rising hill, 

And pendant rock, the busy fancy fill. 

See craggy cliffs in various forms appear, 

And such deep shades as anchorites revere. 

Below these scenes the Schuylkii gently glides, 
Rising and falling with alternate tides. 

L. 

SONG. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

TRANSLATED IMPROMPTU FROM THE FRENCH) At THE 
REQUEST OF A YOUNG LADY. 

Ah! Thyrsis return, and my torments remove; 

How painful the moments when absent from thee! 
Upbraid me no more for concealing my love, 

But read this torn heart and my punishment see. 

Thy image, through these silent groves as I stray, 
Diffuses its balm o'er the wounds of my breast, 
With’delight I recall thy soft languishing lay, 
-Where all thy emotions in rapture weredrest. 

■ i * 

Ah ! how could my reason deny my fond choice, ; 
When in thee she beheld all my soul couldi 
approve; ! 

That look loo expressive, that eloquent voice, ! 
J First spoke to uiy bosom and taught it to love ! 


Witb(jytfcar, unresisting, I yielded to fate, 

No doubt racks the heart which Jove deigns to 
sublime; 

Should I dare against virtue suspicion create? 

Ah ! no— when could happiness spring from a 
crime ! 

FF.KDIVAKDQ. 

SELECTED POETRY. 

PIC NIC. 

[Our curiosity long been in search of an accurate d«$. 
nition of the fashionable watch-wqrda fic t Nic , oudmfo 
protection of which many a splendid, and many a coif, 
vivial circle has been convened. In Jtkt following tote*, 
prqtation, we are gratified, with vivacity and. bopaptir, if 
1 we still remain in the dark, as to the true meaniog i 
i thpte eccentric terms.] ^ 

EPILOGUE. 

Spo^en^by Colonel Grevdle. 

Wbat is Pic.Nic? I hear yqu afi exclaim, 

What does it mean, and whence the odipmjufl^ 

It means no mischief, thus far may I tell, 

Nor is it, as some think, an imp of Hell! 

Though, if believ’d* like talismans of old, 

It gives to its pqssesspr wealth untpld. 

Some think *tis certainly Pandora’s box, 

While others think it simply means the stocks ! 
Miss Magnet blushing lisps-.it means the straw,' 
But’scprpfprted vrben Jtold,-we act bylaw. 

Some say none better can define the yrord 
Than Billy Townshend and sir Richard Ford; 

While others, though in Johnson they can't find it, 
Still somehow think that Sheridan’s defin’d it. 

For me, though ’gainst my will, l frankly own. 

Its mystic qualities must soon be known; 

For saunt’ring up St. James’s street to-day, 
l heard a friend explain it in this way: 

A Pic Nic is a devilish clever plan, 
invented when the scarcity began; 

By which a supper by the guests is given. 

That feeds the host at least six days in seven; 

And while it promises to make them merry, 
Replenishes his bins with Port and Sherry. 

A general laugh announced the approbate 
With which Pic Nic receiv’d interpretation, 

While sneaking off, quite vex’d, I plainly saw* 

Our Pic Nic damn'd by satire, not by law. 

To you, more lib’ral, 1 commit my fate, 

Oh! save my fame, by emptyipg ev’ry plate; 

Leave no nice pickings for your needy host. 

And grant some respite to the Morning Post. 

But e’er with modest look I make my bow. 

One word to proper manly pride allow. 

Under whatever name this meeting goes, 

’T has rais’d a host of mean malignant foes; 

Not such as gen’ral blame should summon forth* 
But foes alike to candour as to worth. 

If then th’ ampsemeOts pf ten social nights* 

Raise Virtue’s blush, or trench on patent rights. 
Like Birnam’s wood that walk’d to Dur;sin?nc, 
Make poor St. Giles take root in Drury-L-ant— 
If this be prov'd, why then one hour endure 
A trifling pleasure, .neither just nor pure? 

But if your reason owns no better cause 
For tamely yielding, than newspaper laws— 

Or what, perhaps, you'll deem mure galling s£9, 
The lordly mandates of the Green-Room 
Then let that reason spurn a ipiroic throng* 

And others rights respecting — Gqardy ourjawA* 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESq. 

No. XXXIX. 

My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord, nor 
faint, when thou art rebuked of him; for whom the Lord 
loveth, he chasteneth If ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you, as with sons; but if ye be without 
chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then are ye 
bastards, and not sons. 

PAUL TO THE HEBREWS. 

There is not a spectacle more worthy the regard of a 
Creator, intent upon hU works, than a brave man supe- 
rior to his sufferings. 

Demetrius. 

Who knows not to suffer, has not a noble soul. 

Telemachus of Fenrlon. 

To bear , is to conquer our fate. 

THOS. CAMPBELL. 

How does he rise against a load of woes, 

And thanks the gods, who throw the weight upon him ! 

addison's cato. 

TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESq. 

P/I, 

We trust you comprehend the allegory, the 
mention of our Toy-Shop is intended to carry 
with it; and, as there are, among the many vain 
and fanciful children of this world, some few 
serious and candid ones, you will not think it 
altogether inconsistent with our profession, if, 
in aiming to please all our customers, we occa- 
sionally exhibit, in our assortment of fancy- 
pieces, others of a more subtanti&l and solid 
exture* In taking an account of stock, last 
reek, we found the following epistolary article, 
ent us by a worthy philosophic friend, who, 
ong his acquaintances reckons many, to whom 
has frequent occasion to say, as the friar said 
^ Romeo, 

I Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 

And thou art wedded tp calamity. 

|milar to our friend’s moral sentiments was the | 
►otrine we lately heard advanced in the pulpit, 
r an orthodox divine. He maintained that we 
ei*e »cnt here to combat troubles and dangers; 
ItJ that to leave our posts, and absent ourselves 
fTk the world, because of the asperities of the 
Y+ would be like deserting in the day of battle. 
$ut, setting aside all metaphor, similes, &c. 
s*r*e persuaded, that if every one would adopt 
; friend's theory of a resigned and confidential 
U licence in every dispensation, we should 
r I e*s of the enormous vexations of this life, 
^witness fewer instances of despair and sui- 
» If you deem this letter worth your 
|tion, and have nothing else on hand to fur- 
m ate rials for a Lounger, it is at your disposal. 

Yours, &c. 

VERBAL ANP TROCHEE. 


DEAR FRIENDS , 

When we look around us, and consider the 
numerous perplexities, with which man is en- 
compassed, what shall we say of his situation ? 
Notwithstanding all that may be said of the evils 
of this life, by those who view every thing on 
the “ sombre side" I cannot but think that, if 
there were less affliction, there would be less 
happiness ; or, in other words, that every parti- 
cular circumstance, in our affairs, is as it should 
be.* 

If we were self-created, we might well com- 
plain of our misfortunes, or repine at every thing 
which obstructs the rapid career of our pleasures. 
But, happily for man, he is a dependent on an 
allwise, and all-powerful Being, who never creat- 
ed any thing but to answer some valuable pur- 
pose. 

Almost innumerable are the difficulties we 
have to encounter in the tumultuous scenes of 
the u busy world;" but they are most necessary 
monitors! to warn us of our weakness, and to 
admonish us to resist them to the utmost of our 
faculties, and to submit patiently to those, that 
remain irresistible. 

At one time, I seem gliding along the zenith of 
prosperity ; at another, smitten by adversity, I 
am groveling on the confines of despair. In the 
first situation, what is there to prevent my 
esteeming my6elf a celestial being, equally ex- 
alted with the heavenly choir ; or, in the last, to 
hinder my being plunged into a continual des- 
pondency ? One serious reflection, on the insta- 
bility and fickleness of human nature, will forever 
banish, from my mind, every triumphant thought, 
every haughty exultation. A confidential reliance 
on, a Just, Benevolent, and Almighty Power; and 
an assurance that nothing will be permitted, by 
that Power, but what will finally prove his wis- 
dom and goodness ; together with the recollec- 
tion, that 1 may have something more to perform, 
will enable me to rise superior to the frowns 
of fortune, and the contempt of the world ; will 
dispel the clouds of melancholy, which gather 
over my head, and leave me resigned, and con- 
tented, in the light of reason and philosophy. 

As for myself, I have, hitherto, been highly 
favored among mortals; and, therefore, may not 
be considered capable of conceiving how greatly 
I might be affected in extreme adversity. But, I 
can the better paint to myself its horrid form, by 
considering how deserving I am of it; can lighten 
its burden, by supposing it just at hand ; and, 
when it arrives, can bid it welcome, in hopes 
that it will convince me of some error, cure 
me of some folly, or rid me of some vice. 


* Not that the misconduct of one man to anotner is 
as it should be, with regard to himself and neighbtf&r; but 
as it respects God’s universal administration, which ulti- 
mate! v proves, that no circumstance is from chance, or 
blind casualties. 

t Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

Suakspeare— As you like it. 


To live in the world, suffer its unavoidable 
difficulties, and bear our misfortunes with forti- 
tude, is to answer one purpose of our existence. 
But to live, as happily as possible, and contri- 
bute, all in our power, to the happiness of our 
fellow-creatures, is to perform the most im- 
portant part of our duty on earth. 

Thus, through the different scenes of life 'tis 
my delight to pass, despising wealth, acquired 
by base means, and esteeming poverty a most 
welcome inheritance. 

Friends, faithful and true, are the anreassuagers 
of grief; and when deprived of them, the thought 
of doing something beneficial to mankind, even 
while neglected and despised, will amply com- 
pensate a philanthropic breast, for the greatest 
exertions. What! endeavour to assist those, 
who refuse your assistance, and strive to live in 
the world, when almost pressed to the ground, 
by the rigor of fate, and the burden of woe ? 
Yes, this is a case, in which we can exercise our 
perseverance in doing good ; for, to live, when 
; prosperity is poured upon us in profusion, re- 
quires but trifling efforts. 

Let me then be contented with whatever of 
good or ill fortune may fall to my share. Yes, 
be it my task to pass my life agreeably to my- 
self, and useful to others, as far as my slender 
abilities, and situation in life, will permit- Let 
storms of adversity beat on, and threaten to 
plunge me into the gulf of desperation — rage 
with the impetuosity of a roaring torrent — and 
spread gloom and despair around ; though, at 
first, it seem to shock me, and baffle my utmost 
resistance, yet, I will try to collect my fluctuat- 
ing thoughts, summon resolution, and, casting off 
the shackles of consternation, stand firm and un- 
moved amidst the dismal calamity, which many 
would pronounce insupportable, and sufficient 
to authorise the declaration, that the world is a 
miserable place ^ and a life here is not worth possess- 
ing • 

Thus, I think, while Reason remain, I will listem 
to her voice, and, believe, that to live in the world, 
without knowing its incidental calamities, and 
without experiencing want and disasters, would 
be not to live at all. 

POLITICS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

Mr. Oldschool. 

Some persons are apt to suppose that the 
older the world grows, the more enlightened it 
becomes ; and consequently that doctrines con- 
trary to the sentiments of the wisest ancients, 
may be maintained with peculiar propriety and 
merit praise. Whether those innovations, in 
science in cases where the merits of both sides 
of the question are nearly balanced are or are 
not proper, I shall not determine— but when the 
arguments against a change are stronger than 
those in favour of it, common sense tells us in 
what manner we are to decide. Those doctrines 
which are sanctioned with the approbation and 
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support of the most learned men — which for 
ages have been regarded as genuine, and upon 
which, have been effected revolutions, and govern- 
ments established, are entitled to some degree of 
veneration. We should not reject them as spu- 
rious, without very forcible reasons. We should 
impartially and attentively investigate the sub- 
ject— consider the established doctrine— view 
the intended change, examine authors on the 
.subject and submit to be guided by reason. 
The result of this enquiry must doubtless be 
Tight— or one at least, with which we may rest 
satisfied. 

The state of nature and natural rights has 
latterly been treated by a writer in your paper 
as mere chnnxras— as things that never had 
any existence but in the brains of philosophers. 
Such a thing as a right in a state of nature ap- 
pears to him contrary to reason— what, in fact, : 
never existed. 

To establish his doctrine, so inconsistent with 
the received opinion of philosophers for centu- 
ries past — philosophers celebrated for correct- 
ness of sentiment and depth of reason — a few 
arguments are produced — arguments of such a 
nature as will not perhaps carry conviction to 
every mind* But as these new assertions are 
deemed self-evident, it is not surprising he is so 
frugal with his reasons. The only argument, in- 
deed, produced, to shew the non-existence of na- 
tural rights, is the invalidity of a person, plead- 
ing those rights against his fellow-brutes (as the 
author expresses himself) when they attempt to 
offer him violence* This surely, is strange rea- 
soning, that men in a state of nature, have no 
rights, because when unjustly attacked— plead- 
ing them, would be useless* It would be a very 
fortunate circumstance, in civil society if by 
pleading our rights, when attacked by a robber, 
or murderer, we could escape unhurt— murders 
and robberies would if this were the case, exist 
only in name. Happy, indeed, would be our 
lot. Universal experience, proves however the 
ineflicacy of such a plea, and few if any ever 
make use of it. But does it follow from this, 
we have no right to our lives and property. You 
might with as much propriety answer in the 
negative, in this case as in the other* Though 
asserting those rights when assaulted is ineffec- 
tual— yet this does not lessen the wrong, which 
the killing, or restraining a man without a legal 
oause, in a state of nature certainly is — there 
Oould be no wroug committed, unless a right 
existed — a right must exist somewhere, and that 
must be in the injured party. 

In what state of society are the savage in- 
habitants of many parts of the world? have 
they any positive laws to regulate their inter- 
course— does any political government exist 
among them? if not they clearly do not come 
tinder the denomination of civilized. But does 
It follow that because they are not civilized — 
they are in no state whatever — most certainly 
not— That state, which in the history of man 
Is previous to his entering into civil government, 
is termed by philosophers. natural — a state of 
feature — the lot of all mankind till the intro- 
duction of positive law. This is the name it 
has received, and which expresses clearly the 
idea it represents. Such a state does not ex- 
clude the idea of imperfect union and mutual 
dependency — the Indians of North America are 
a proof of this, still they are in a state of nature 
in the same manner as flocks of birds, and herds 
of wild cattle. That men in this state have no 
tights, appears a very strange proposition. One 
would have thought that Mr. Locke had long since 
proved the absurdity of the idea, and that from 
his time none would attempt to maintain it — but 
mirabile dictu the attempt has again been made 
—and a system produced in which the non-exist- 


ence of natural rights forms a main pillar. 
Rights acquired by entering into society, are 
talked of but not a word said of the rights, re- 
signed or those, previously possessed— What 
do the constitutions of every state in the union 
declare? Whether has not man in a state of na- 
ture as-gqpd and indubitable a right to his life 
as under a form of civil government — and would 
not a person depriving him of it, commit in 
the eye of God, a sin as highly henious as if it 
had been perpetrated in civil society ? an answer 
to these questions will decide the point. By 
what kind of right does a man enjoy his limbs 
— his liberty — the elements, air, water, and 
light— surely not by an adventitious one — it 
must be then by a natural right— or in other 
words by the gift of God. 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO . 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSES. COLON AND SPONDEE. 

It is related of Henry Fielding, that when he 
was martyrd with the gout, or depressed by po- 
verty, he used to read Seneca, and Cicero de 
Consolatione. These are admirable authors, to 
be sure, for the use of men who repose calmly 
in the elbow chair, and like Shakespear*s Dog- 
berry, have 44 two coats, and every thing com- 
fortable about them.” But when we are rendered 
more than usually grave, by the 44 dull realities" 
of this miserable life, it seems absurd to read 
grave authors, to make us still graver. If we 
wish to divert the humour of black melancholy, 
we should apply to some merry mountebank, in- 
stead of the lawful physicians of the schools. 

The gay Monsieur St. Evremond recom- 
mends authors, who can excite us to laughter ; 
and imagines Don Quixote a better assuager of 
care, than Plutarch, because it is easier to dissi- 
pate than to vanquish grief* 1 like this theory of 
the cheerful Frenchman ; and, when I fall into a 
fit of Welsh cholerand profound melancholy, as 
I reflect upon the degradation of my country, 
the misfortunes of my family, and the most ve- 
nerable of my friends, plundered by all the fac- 
tions of a revolution ; when I meditate upon 
health, assailed by every sullen gale, in the most 
capricious of climes, and honour and fortune, 
like young eaglets, hindered from rising, and 
held down to the earth, by every republican boor, 
1 run to the merriest authors in my library* I 
laugh with Rabelais, who satirizes, and Swift, 
who scorns, with Sterne, who sneers, and with 
Addison, who smiles at the awkward follies, or 
the portentous crimes of man* I giggle with 
Gil Bias and Monsieur Scarron, and, 1 chuckle, 
as I see my chambermaid brush into the fire, 
from the tired shelves, tomes of French philoso- 
phy, and all the free and equal consolations to 
be found among republican rubbish* 

Voltaire, in his letters from Amabed, makes 
his hero declare, that he had been lately studying 
the elements of the Italian tongue, with his mis- 
tress by his side. 44 The first day, we conjugated 
together very easily, the verb I love. It employ- 
ed us several days,” the author archly adds, 44 to 
conjugate the rest of the verbs* 1 * 

I have read a multitude of literal and faithful 
versions of that ode of Horace, in which he 
praises Licinia, the betrothed bride of bis patron, 
Maecenas. None has, in my opinion, so exqui- 
sitely described the airs and graces of a Roman 
charmer, as the following paraphrase, for which 
I am indebted to the genius of Miss.Seward, who 
without copying servilely from the ancient can- 
vass, has given us the felicity of the original out- 
line* and the vivid glow af the colours* 


Enraptur'd by Licinia's grace, 

My mute would all high themes decline. 
Charm’d that the heart, the form, the face 
Of matchless excellence irthine. 

Ah, happy friend, for whom an eye. 

Of splendid, and resistless fire, 

Lays all its pointed arrows by. 

For the mild gleams of 6oft desire ! 

With what gay spirit does she foil 
The Pe'dant's meditated hit ! 

What happy archness in her smile ! 

What pointed meaning in her wit ! 

Her cheek how pure a crimson warms. 

When with the nymphs, in circling linf, 

Bending she twines her snowy arms. 

And dances round Diana’s shrine. 

Maecenas, thou wouldst not exchange 
The treasures gorgeous Persia pours. 

The wealth of Phrygia’s fertile range, 

Qr warm Arabia’s spicy shores, 

For one light ringlet of the hair. 

Which shades thy sweet Licinia’s fad, 

In that dear moment when the fair 
Is flying from thy fond embrace. 

Relenting turns her snowy neck, 

To meet thy kisses half the way. 

Or, when her feign’d resentments check 
The ardours thy warm lips convey. 

While in her eyes the languid light 
Betrays a yielding wish to prove. 

Amid her coy, yet playful flight. 

The pleasing forte of fervent lova^ 

Or when in gaily frolic guise, 

She snatches her fair self the kill* 

E’en at the instant she denies 
Her lover the requested hi is*. 

The following serious sonnet, though some- 
what harsh in its construction, will be perused 
with pleasure, by the few, who have learned the 
value of solitary hours, and who are skilled in 
other modes of enjoying the winter eve, than 
amid the malignant gossiping of prudish tern 
parties, or the humdrum remarks of insipid citi- 
zens, more flat and mawkish, than their stupify- 
ing beer. 

WINTER EVENING* 

When mourn the dark winds o'er the lonely plain. 
And from pale noon sinks, ere the fifth cold hour. 
The transient light, imagination’s power. 

With knowledge and with science in her train. 

Not uupropitious Hyems’ icy train 
Perceives j — since, in the deep and silent hoar 
High themes the rap? concentering thoughts exploit 
Freed from external pleasure’s glittering chain. 

Then most the understanding’s culture pays 
Luxuriant harvest, nor shall folly bring 
Her aids obtrusive — Then, with ardent gma*. 

The ingenious to their rich resources spring. 

While sullen winter’s dull imprisoning days. 

Hang on the vacant mind, with jigging wing. 

Miss Anna Seward, a very elegant poe> 4 
and whose 44 Llangollen Vale” will transmit tot 
genius to future ages, has paraphrased certain*! 
the odes of Horace, sometimes in a very difbse, 
but oftener in a very spirited manner. The Ro- 
man poet, on a festal day, commemorating th# 
elevation of L. Murena to the dignity of an au- 
gur, composed an ode at table, in which he ex- 
horts Telephus to dissolve his care. The ensuing 
extracts from Miss Seward's version, 1 ready and 
all the social tribe will read with glee* 

Fill a bright bumper — to the moon ! 

She's new !— auspicious be her birth ! 

One to the midnight !— *ti» our noon 
Of jocund thought and festal mirth ! 

Arrange the cups of various sixe, 

The least containing bumpers three. 

And nine the rest. — Come, no disguise ! 

Nor yet constraint, the choice is fn% 
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All but the bard's — the howl of nine, 

He is in duty, bound to fill ; 

The muses number to decline, 

Were treason at Aonia's hill. 

For here the sisters shall preside, 

So they allow us leave to laugh ; 

UnzonM the graces round us glide. 

While we the liquid ruby quaff. 

Fet they, in kind and guardian care, 

Dreading lest wild inebriate glee 
With broils disturb our light career. 

Would stint us to their number, three. 

Away, ye prudes — the caution wise 
Becomes not this convivial hour. 

That every dull restraint defies, 

And laughs at all their frigid power. 

Thou sayst I rove and true thou sayst. 

Nor must thou check the flowing vein. 

For sprightly nonsense suits him best 
Whom grave reflection leads to pain. 

Why mute the pipe’s enlivening note ? 

Why sleeps the charming lyre so long? 

O, let their strains around us float, 

Mix'd with the sweet and jocund song : 

And lavish be the roses strewn ! 

Ye flutes, ye lyres, exalting breathe ! 

The festal hour disdains to own. 

The mournful note, the niggard wreath. 

From themes, that wake the powers of mind, 

The wounded spirit sick’ning turns ; 

To those be then this hour consign'd. 

That mirth approves, though wisdom spurns. 

Dr. Grainger’s Tibullus is rather a heavy 
translation, and I find my opinion of its poetical 
imbecility confirmed, by Mr. Pye, the present 
Laureat. The Sugar Cane, a poem of some ce- 
lebrity, I never could read through ; though a 
few passages engaged my attention, and merited 
praise. But the following invocation to solitude 
is wonderfully sublime, and Dr. Johnson once 
repeated it with the enthusiasm of applause* 

O Solitude, romantic maid. 

Whether by nodding towers you tread; 

Or haunt the desart’s trackless gloom. 

Or hover o'er the yawning tomb ; 

Or climb the Andes/ clifted side. 

Or by the Nile's coy source abide ; 

Or, starting from your half year's sleep, 

From Hecla view the thawing deep ; 

Or, at the purple dawn of day, 

Tadmer'i marble waste survey. 

Nothing can be more picturesque, than the 
images of this lonely Power contemplating, from 
the height of Hecla, the dissolution of polar ice, 
and, amid the brightness of the morning, expa- 
tiating over the desolate ruins of ancient gran- 
deur. The various stations, which Solitude may 
toe supposed to assume, are described by the poet, 
with the most admirable propriety, whether he 
directs his imagination to the source of the Nile, 
4 >r the side of the Andes. 

Many of the odes of Anacreon, Catullus, and 
Horace, are often incentive, not only to the rap- 
tures, but to the madness of Love and Wine. But 
the ensuing lines, translated from the merriest 
of the Greeks , by the accomplished Moore, con- 
tain a wholesome law of drinking, which Prudence 
sand Temperance may sign, and which old Ex- 
perience may approve. 

Fill me, boy, as deep a draught. 

As e'er was fill’d, as e'er was quaff'd; 

But let the water amply Jhxo , 

To cool the grape’s intemperate glow; 

Let not the fiery God be single, 

But with the nymphs in union mingle. 

For, though the bowl’s the grave of sadness, 

Oh! be it ne’er the birth of madness. 

Pierius Valcrianus, says Mr. Moore, has 
to ainded the ensuing epigram, on the mythologi- 


cal allegory of commemorating by altars to Bac • 
chus and the nymphs , the temperate union of water 
with wine. 

Ardentem ex utero Semeles lavere Lyaertm 
Naiades; extincto fulminis Igne sacri ; 

Cum nymphis igitur tractabilis, at sine nyfriphit 
Candenti rursus fulmine corripitur. - 

While Heavenly fire consum'd his Theban xlame, 

A Naiad caught young Bacchus from the flame. 

And dipp’d him, burning, in her purest lymph. 

Still, still, he leaves the sea maid’s cbrystal urn, 

And, when his native fires infuriate burn, 

He bathes him in the fountain of the nymph. 

The poet, Smart, who has translated Ph^- 
drus, in a manner that the Thracian Freedman 
himself might read with complacency in the court 
of Tiberius, has written a few original fables, 
which I think very little inferior to those of La 
Fontaine. One of the most liberal critics among 
my literary friends, has recently expressed to 
me his pleasure, in perusing the easy verses, 
which a few evenings since, I copied from that 
brilliant book, “ The Meteors," on the subject 
of imputed plagiarism. I hope he will agree 
with me, that the ensuing fable rivals the tale of 
Clodio in the Oven • 

The poker lost, poor Susan storm'd. 

And all the rights of rage perform’d ; 

As scolding, crying, swearing, sweating. 
Abusing, fidgetting, and fretting. 

•• Nothing but villainy and thieving ; 

Good heavens, what a world we live in ! 

If I don’t find it in the morning. 

I’ll surely give ray roaster warning. 

He'd better far shut up his doors, 

Than keep such good for nothing— s. 

For, whereso'er their trade they drive. 

We vartuous bodies cannot thrive." 

Well may poor Susan grieve and groan, 
Misfortunes never come alone. 

But tread each others heels in throngs, 

For the next day she lost the tongs, 

The salt box, cullender and pot 
Soon shar'd the same untimely lot. 

In vain she vails and wages spent, 

On new ones— for the new ones went. 

There’d been, she swore, some devil, or witch in 
To rob and plunder all her kitchen. 

One night she to her chamber crept, 

Where, for a month, she had not slept. 

Her master being, to her seeming, 

A better playfellow, than dreaming. j 

Curse on the author of these wrongs. 

In her own bed she found the tongs. 

Hang Thomas for an idle joker. 

In her own bed she found— the poker § 

Her salt box, pepper box, and kettle. 

With all the culinary metal.— 

Be warn’d, ye fair, by Susan's crosses. 

Keep chaste, and guard yourselves from losses, 
For if young girls delight in kissing. 

No wonder that the poker's missing, 

I think I could pretty accurately estimate the 
quantum of sensibility in a man’s bosom, by 
knowing with what kind of emotions he rose 
from the perusal of the following lines, faithful 
to nature ; so descriptive of the heart, and so ho- 
nourable to the muse of the sensitive author. 
He, who does not enter into the spirit of the 
fourth, and, above all, of the last stanza, has yet to 
perform his noviciate of the passions, and it will 
be long, before he can exclaim with Virgil's 
shepherd “ Nunc scio quid sit amor.” 

Near yonder cot upon the moor, 

Whose grey smoke winds in many a curl ; 

I met this morn a lovely girl. 

Knitting beside the cottage door. 

With many a modish damsel oft, 

I've squander'd foolishly my time, 

Play’d with their hands and cheeks so soft. 

Or hitch'd them into many a rhyme. 

But when I turn'd to go away, 

My bosom felt no tickling pain, 

And scarcely did I hear them say, 

I’d thank yen, .-ir, to call again. 1 


But when I saw this lass so fair, 

Her floating eye so blue and round. 

Its lustre I could no more bear. 

But bashful look'd upon the ground. 

/ My jealons pride then took alarm. 

Face her, it whisper’d o’er and o’er. 

Look up, she cannot do thee barm, 

Did’st thou ne'er see a girl before. 

Rous'd from the dream, I rais'd my hat 
And tho't some civil thing to say * 

I look'd, my heart went pit a pat. 

And glad was I to get awjty. 

Yet tho' I hurried from her sight. 

Roam wheresoe’er my footsteps will, 

That full blue eye , that face so bright , 

Wifi HAUNT MX, LIKE A SPECTRE, STILL. 

Monsieur Menage has composed a Greek 
Anacreontic, which I will not terrify my fair or 
my superficial readers by publishing in the ori- 
ginal. But I will preserve an enchanting trans- 
lation of it by T. Moore, Esq. 

As dancing o'er the enamell'd plaiir. 

The flow ret of the virgin train. 

My soul's Corinna lightly play'd, 

Young Cupid saw the graceful maid; 

He saw, and in a moment flew, 

And round her neck his arms he threw4 
And said, with smiles of infant joy, 

*• Oh ! kiss me, mother , kiss thy boy. 1 * 
Unconscious of a mother’s name, 

The modest virgin blush’d with shamcl 
And angry Cupid, scarce believing 
That vision could be so deceiving. 

Thus to mistake his Cyprian dame, 

* The little infant blush'd with shame. 

Be not ashara’d, my boy," I cried, 

For # I was lingering by his side, 

*• Corinna and thy lovely mother, 

“ Believe me, are so like each other, 

•• That clearest eyes are oft betray'd, 
u And take thy Venus form y maid," 

In many editions of the works of Gray, the 
following song, gallantly written by him, at the 
request of Miss Speed, does not appear. The 
thought is so ingenious, the expression so deli- 
cate, and the passion so natural, 1 shall be thank- 
ed by many a sentimental reader for copying it 
during my Evenings. 

Thyrsis, when we parted, swore 
Ere the Spring he would return ! 

Ah, what means’ yon violet flower. 

What the buds , that deck the thora ? 

*Twas the lark , that upwards sprung, 

'Twas the nightingale, that sung. 

Idle notes, untimely green / 

Why this unavailing haste F 
Western gales, and skies serene. 

Speak not always winter past 
Cease my doubts, my tears to move. 

Spare the honour of my love ! 

I know not whether the following passage, 
from Addison’s works, has ever been quoted as 
an example of his inimitable style. When I am. 
engaged in the composition of an essay, and re- 
flect how hard it is to approach even a faint 
resemblance of the maimer of the Spectator, 
and how exquisitely elegant that manner is, I 
record such a paragraph as the following with a 
mixed sensation of delight and despair. 

« The head has the most beautiful appear- 
ance, as well as the highest station in a human 
figure. Nature has laid out all her art in beau- 
tifying the face. She has touched it with ver- 
milion, planted in it a double row of ivory, made 
it the seat of smiles and blushes, lighted it up 
and enlivened it with the brightness of the eyes, 
hung it on each side with curious organs of sense, 
given it airs and graces that cannot be described, 
and surrounded it with such a flowing shade of 
hair as sets all its beauties in the most agreeablo 
light. In short, she seems to have designed the 
head as the cupola to the most glorious of he? 
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works ; and when we load it with a pile of super- 
numerary ornaments, we destroy the symmetry 
of the human figure, and foolishly contrive to 
call off the eye from great and real beauties to 
childish gew gaws, ribbons, and bone lace/’ 

In the “ Meteors” the following amorous re- 
monstrance, is addressed to a jealous mistress, 
and it is both pathetic and poetical. 

Oh ! spare those sighs, that softly speak 
The fond repinings of thy breast, 

On which from storms and north winds bleak. 
Secure I often sought to rest. 

While her love’s true, my sweet one’s (ears 
Should all be banish’d to the wind; 

A slight affliction, bath'd with tears, 

Bespeaks a weakness in the mind. 

1 would not have the girl I love, 

Wrap in suspicion all her soul, 

Because sometimes I devious rove, 

Neglecting her, to drain the bowl. 

Bacchus, the god of nectar’d treasure, 

Ranges in Venus' myrtle grove, 

And if his grapes invite to pleasure. 

Where shall 1 fly, but to my love 1 

Can 1 then leave thy dear controul, 

Or deign on false ones to repose! 

Thinkest thou, I would mid nettles roll. 

And slight the fragrance of the rose 1 

Matthew Greek, one of the most original 
poets in our language, prescribes no less plea- 
santly, than judiciously against the attacks of 
hypochondria. In very desperate cases, he de- 
scribes his own regimen* 

Sometimes I dress, with women sit. 

And chat away the gloomy fit ; 

Quit the stiff garb of serious sense, 

And wear a gay impertinence, 

Nor think nor speak with any pains. 

But lay on fancy's neck the reins ; 

Talk of unusual swell of waist, 

In maid of honour loosely lac’d, 

And beauty borrowing Spanish red. 

And loving pair with separate bed : 

And jewels, pawned for loss of game. 

And then redeem'd by loss of fame ; 

Of Kilty, aunt left tn the lurch. 

By grave pretence to go to church, 

Perceiv'd in hack with lover fine, 

Like Will and Mary on the coin. 

And thus, in modish manner, w«* 

In aid of sugar, sweeten tea. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

KING'S BENCH. 

THE KING V • HARRIS* 

Mr. Gibbs stated, on the part of the prosecu- 
tion, that the defendant is, by profession, a mo- 
ney broker and money lender* 

Mr. Taylor, manager of the Opera-house, 
having got into great difficulties, persuaded Fe- 
derici, a musician at that theatre, to accept a bill 
of exchange for 2451. at three months after date, 
which Federici consented to, merely to accom. 
module Mr. Taylor. This bill was given to a 
Mr. Galleni (also connected with the Opera- 
house) to get discounted. Galleni carried it to 
this money broker, who, like most of his pro- 
fession, had not^o much moneys by him, but if he 
would take the greatest part in goods , he would 
accommodate him. Mr. Taylor's necessities 
were so urgent, that Galleni, who acted in this 
case as his agent, was obliged to accept of any 
terms : 501. accordingly was given in money ; 
the^wafe were, a grand piano- forte, valued at 75l. 
and worth nothing at all, except for the maho- 
gany frame ; in addition to this, there were clif- 
f-rent parcels of Irish linens, Welch flannels, 
and sea charts ; when the bill became due, the 
defendant sued Federici, and obtained a verdict, 
as Galleni (wnom Federici had relied upon as a 
witness) could not speak English, or give an 
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intelligible account of the transaction. Federici 
then filed a bill in chancery against the defend- 
ant, calling upon him to set forth, upon oath, 
what value he had given for this bill. The de- 
fendant then called upon Galleni, and asked him, 
had he the bill of parcels which he had sent with 
the goods. Galleni replied, he had lost it ; well 
then, says The money lender, I will not say a 
word of the pianoforte. Accordingly in his an- 
swer he did not mention this pianoforte. Mr. 
Gibbs then said, he intended to submit to the 
jury, whether it was possible for the defendant to 
have forgot this pianoforte, which was by much 
the principal item of those goods, which he pro- 
fessed to give in payment of this bill ? If he had 
not forgot it, and yet omitted when accounting 
upon oath to mention it, in such case he was 
guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury. 

Mr. Garrow, on the part of the defendant, 
pointed out several variations in the record, from 
the statement in the original bill. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that he was obliged 
to pronounce those variations fatal ; but at the 
same time he was sorry to see the justice of the 
country disappointed by the carelessness of prac- 
titioners; he did not mean particularly to allude to 
this defendant, for every man was to be presum- 
ed innocent till he should be proved guilty ; but 
it was of great public importance, that those who 
swore answers to bills in equity, should have 
the fear of an indictment before them, if they 
were inclined to swear falsely. 

POLITE LITERATURE. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

It is pleasing tosee such a writer as Cumberland, 
speak in praise of the Leonidas of Mr. Glover, 
for notwithstanding the abrupt and laconic struc- 
tureof his periods, which, like Cowper’s transla- 
tion of Homer, in some places, is ill suited to 
the melody of verse, and his rejection of the use 
of machinery, yet, for the happiness of choice 
in the subject, the artful conduct of the principal 
design, and adapting the episodes to the carrying 
on, and serving that design, for variety and dis- 
crimination of character, both in conduct and 
sentiment, and for variety of beautiful and new 
comparisons and similes, the Leonidas may rank 
with Lucai/s Pharsalia, Statius’ Thtbaid, with 
Camoen’s Lusiad, and Voltaire’s Henriade, and 
may be considered as a legitimate descendant of 
the great Milton himself. 

It is surprizing that this poem is so little known; 
some who have read it attentively, think that 
even Lord Lyttletondid not over-rate its merits; 
though he was so partial to the author’ and the 
work. And it is peculiarly pleasing to the friends 
of Glover's memory, to read his character, as giv- 
en by the eminent Dr. Brocklesby, on the occa- 
sion of his death — to be found io the Gentleman's 
Magazine, for 1785* 

The specimen which Mr. Cumberland has 
given of a blank verse translation of the Iliad is, 
by some, considered as peculiarly excellent ; — ih 
melody of verse, and harmony of cadence, it is 
supposed to excel that of the illustrious Cowper, 
even in his happy talent: witness the following: 

———To the stationed fleet of Greece, 

With costly ransom, offering to redeem 
His captive daughter, came the holy seer : 

The laurel garland, ensign of his God, 

And golden sceptre in his hand he bore; 

And thus to all — but chief the kingly sons 
Of Atreus, suppliant he address’d his suit. 

M Kings, and ye well appointed warriors* all! 

So may the gods, who on Olympus’ heights 
Hold their celestial mansions, aid your arms 
To level yon proud towers, and to your homes 
Restore you, as to me you shall restore 
My capm e daughter, and her ransom take, 

In awful reverence of the God I serve.” 


[ He eras'd : the assembled warriors all assent, 

AH hut Atrides — he the general voice 
Opposing, with determined pride rejects 
7 he proffer'd ransom, and insubs the suit— 

“ Let me »ot find thee, priest! — if thou presum'st. 

Or here to loiter, or Itenceforth to come, 

'Tis not thy sceptre, no, nor laurel crown, 

Shall be thy safeguard; hence! — I'll not restore 
The captive thou deman’st ; doom’d for her life 
In distant Argos, wheie I *eign, to ply 
The house-wile's loom, ai d spread my nightly co u ch ■ 
Fly, whilst thy flight can save thee, and begone 1 

No more!— obedient to the s<ern decree, 

The aged suitor turns his trembling steps 
To the surf-beaten shore; there calls his God, 

And, in the bitterness of anguish, prays— 

“ Hear me thou God who draw’st the silver bow. 

Hear, thou, whor Chrysa worships, hear thou king 
Of Tenedos. of Celia Smintheus hear! 

And if thy priest hath ever deck’d thy shrine. 

Or on thy flaming altars offer'd up 
Grateful oblations,— send thine arrows forth, 

Strike, strike these tyrants, and avenge my tears. 0 

Thus Chryses pray'd, nor was the prayer unheard i 
Quick, ar his call, the vengeful God uprear'd 
His tow'ring stature on Olympus’ top, 
ltehind him hung his bow ; onward he strode. 

Terrific, black as night, and as he shook 
The quiver’d arrows, the affrighted air 
Echo'd the dreadful knell : — Now from aloft 
Wide o’er the subject fleet he glanc’d his eye. 

And from his silver bow, with sounding string, • 
Launch’d the unerring shaft, &c. 

It will not be denied but that Cowper has, in 
many respects, given an excellent translation of 
Homer; especially in the endeavour to pre- 
serve the energy of the original, and in the 
compound ephitets, which so much abotind in 
the Iliad, which was supposed would not be wtW 
translated* 

The act of Apollo in smiting the Greeks, 
with the plague, is also happily translated. 

M Clang’d th« c >rd. 

Dread-sounding, bounding on the silver bow.” 

Observations on the above, from some learned 
readers, may be acceptable. It will, at least, be 
admitted, that had not the task been undertaken 
by Cow per, we should have been very solicitous 
for Mr. Cumberland to have proceeded. For the 
tags of rhyme, even in the hands of Pope, could 
not permit us to discover even as well as the 
English language could exhibit, the spirit of the 
Greek poems — On this much might be said* 

J. D. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

, FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

The speculative opinions of a writer, whose 
travels in the United States have lately been 
published, may deserve some attention, when 
they are expressed upon a topic so universally 
interesting as “ the future destiny” of our conn* 
try. The question whether that important re* 
gion of territory, upon the continent of America 
which, for a scries of years, has been in tie 
peaceable possession of Spain, shall now, alltfm 
sudden, be transferred to new hands, and in Che 
interim of its being occupied by its new xnast£*t| 
whether the commerce of the citizens of dm 
United States, shall be totally excluded from t&e 
only port of entry in the river Missisippi*. is 
discussed, at this moment, with singular zeal, 
by all ranks of the community. On subjects of 
such momentous concern to the people of tb*. 
United States, even the remarks of a foreigner 
should be listened to, and if they contain tike* 
ful hints, they ought to be advantageously 
proved. 

The traveller referred to, in considering th© 
“ future destinies of North America,” has marie 
the observation, that, u it is not even ascertiiQCfti 
as yet, whether the eastern maritime 
those to the westward, such as KcutucJ^^BM^ 
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ftessee, 8cc. will not separate ; nor is it yet sure, 1 
that the northern and southern states, which are 
divided by the Potomuck, will always remain 
united in one political body ; and certain writers 
have already wrested from the c^own of Spain, all the 
lands westward of the Missisippi , and given them 
to the Re pub lied* 

In the proceeding remarks, there is evidence 
of foresight and penetration in the writer, which 
is singularly striking, at this moment, when the 
attention of our countrymen is roused at the 
idea of a dismemberment of our territory, as a 
consequence of the cession of Louisiana by Spain 
to France. 

He proceeds; 44 But ifthe Indians should prove 
incapable of maintaining the possession of their 
land, and Spain should lose the extensive terri- 
tories westward of the Missisippi, they would ne- 
vertheless not become parts of the United States . 
The European powers will settle and determine 
concerning them, among themselves , and the Ame- 
rican Republic will be allowed no voice in the case , for 
•he has no military force to give her weight ; the 
Europeans will therefore most probably decide, 
Who shaH possess that country, and they will not 
give it to the Americans** 

When the president of the United States an- 
nounced, in his late message to congress, 44 the 
cession of the Spanish province of Louisiana to 
France,'’ as having taken place, 44 in the course 
of the late war," the predictions of this writer, 
were literally verified; two European powers 
undertook 44 to settle and determine concemin 
the extensive territori.s, westward of the Mi . 
tisippi," without allowing 4 ‘ the American Re- 
public any voice in the case." It is true, tha 
the United States had no claim to the territory 
in question, but they had an undoubted right lo 
make a treaty with Spain, and to stipulate for 
the free navigation of a river, w hich is a source 
and a flood of wealth to the people of our west- 
ern country, dwelling near its borders. Nor hui 
Spain the right of ceding lo France, a termor; 
in which the United States possessed, by com- 
pact, certain valuable privileges, without first ob- 
taining their consent, or charging the transfer of 
possession to other hands, with all existing in 
cumbrances. 

lhe principle, which has just been advanced, 
is fully recognized by the law of nations, and 
during the debate in the national legislature, on 
Mr. Griswold's motion to go into a committee 
of the whole, on the state of the union, for the 
purpose of calling up the resolution, asking, from 
the executive, information respecting the cession 
of Louisiana to France, Mr. Lowndes, (of South- 
Carolina) insisted, with emphasis, upon its ap- 
plication to the relative situations of the United 
States, Spain and France, in the present contest 
respecting Louisiana. The remarks of this gen- 
tleman were as follows : 44 It has been observed 
Blr. Speaker, that if Spain has ceded the pro- 
wince of Louisiana to France, it is merely a 
transaction between two foreign powers, into 
which we have no right to enquire. It is said, 
•he had a right to make the cession without con - 
•ulting 1 us. This, sir. I deny. She has not aright 
to vary our situation without our consent ; she has 
® without consulting us, to give us what 

neighbours she may tlrink proper. 

44 If, by the conditions of the transfer, France 
is to be allowed, upon taking possession, to con- 
lult her own convenience, without regard to our 
there has been a violation of good faith 
in the part of Spain. The essential interests of 
Ins country, interests secured to us by treaty, 
ave been abandoned." 

In this great question, respecting the right of 
p>ain to cede to France the province of Louisia- 
x, several important points of the law of nature 
ixl nauons, are incidentally involved. The na- 
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vigation of the river Missisippi may possib’y give 
rise to contentions, as serious in their conse- 
quences tQ the United States, as ever flowed 
from the disputes between the maritime states 
of Europe, respecting the free navigation of ihe 
river Scheld. This is an occasion, when it would 
be justifiable to cite and discuss the doctrine of 
mare liberum and mare clausum, and whep wewish 
to consult authorities on this subject, we shall 
much sooner refer to Grotius , than to governor 
McKean and governor Mercer .* 

We think very well of Hugh Grotius's trea- 
tise 44 De Mare libero,** and have heard the know- 
ing ones express high approbation of Paul Meru - 
la*s 44 Dissertatio de Maribus,'* and as Thomas 
M 4 Kean pretends to know something of the 
controversies which have prevailed respecting 
Mare liberum , and Mare clausum , and James Mon- 
roe, the President’s Envoy, is entirely ignorant 
of these subjects, we should have been disposed 
to acquiesce in the mission to Spain, had the 
first named person been selected to fill the sta- 
tion. The character of Mr. M Kean is that of a 
proud Castilian, and a grandee of Spain. The 
motto to his coat of arms would seem to indicate, 
•‘ homo antiqua virtute ac fide,” for to what 
higher praise can man aspire than the title of the 
44 Mens sana . , in eorpore sanod* Mr. Monroe, on 
the contrary, is one of your canting, meek, 
lowly, republican puritans — the motto to whose 
coat of arms is, 44 Dread God." When the Ro- 
man people, once on a time, sent an impotent 
Embassy, it was sard, by some of their satirists, 

Misset pepuius Romanus, legationem, qui nec 
pedes, nec caput habet.'' 

The impartial statement of the affray which 
'°°k place, not far from Port* Tobacco, on the 
‘^ath of December last, which was published in 
the National Intelligencer, so completely nailed 
Vlr. Rutledge to the wall, that we apprehend 
some difficulty will be found in extracting him, 
with the aid of Messrs. Simmes and Clagget’s 
portable patent pincers. a 

Of what avail are affidavits on oath, in esta- 
blishing the truth of facts, when opposed by the 
word of 44 a Senator of the United States," from 
the state of Rhode-Island ? 


The honourable Mr. E- 


has proved 


— jMUV cu 

himself so clever at detecting forgeries, that we 
expect to hear very soon, that the depositions of 
Messrs. Simmes and Clagget are documents, 
falsified by Mr . R-- ■ ■ and in his hand writ- 
ing. 

Messieurs Bayard, Griswold, and Rutledge, 
enjoy, it is said, the distinguished honor of the 
cordial hatred and abhorrence of the President 
of the United States. Their masculine intrepi- 
dity, seconded by unrivalled talents, have enabled 
them to 44 speak daggers" to the soul of every 
jacobin in the country. Hence the extraordinary 
efforts of the government party to defeat the re- 
election of these gentlemen us Representatives 
to the national legislature. 


To understand this allusion the reader is reminded 
of a certain consequential letter from governor M‘Kean 
to governor Mercer, on the important subject of " a toll 
on the passage of vessels from this state, down the bed 
of the Susquehannah river, through part of the state of 
Maryland, into the 1 hesapeake bav, and towards the At- 
lantic Ocean/’ in which governor M‘Kean, with abun. 
dant solemnity, expresses a well grounded confidence, 
that. •• The controversies respecting the mare liberum 
and mare clausum, the Baltic, the Scheldt, and the Rhine, 
in Europe, and the Missisippi. in Amenca. will not, as 
they need not, be revived in tbit cate.” 
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Monsieur Gallatin makes fearful work with 
the English language, as well as with American 
finances. W e are at a loss to determine what 
sentiment he means to convey, iu his rumbling 
and jolting vehicle of expression. We reconw 
mend Diiworth and Ashe’s portable little gram- 
mar to this gabbling Genevese, and we admo- 
nish him to learn something of English con- 
struction, before he presumes to appear again iti 
print. 

In most of our print-shops, there is a most out- 
rageous likeness of a gawky figure, to which the 
artist has appended the far-famed name of T. 
Jefferson. As we stopped, the other day, to^ 
gaze at this portentous figure, we could not 
help remembering a passage in the Rolliad— 

Behold the Engraver's mimic labours trace. 

The sober image of that sapient face ; 

See him. in each peculiar charm exact, 

Below dilate it, and above contract; 

For Nature thus, inverting her design. 

From vulgar ovals hath distinguish'd thin*: 

Sec him each nicer character supply. 

The pert, no meaning puckering round the eya; 

The month, in plaits precise, demurely clos'd, 

Each ordered feature, and each line composed; 
There w isdom sits a-squat, in starch disguise, 

Like dvlness couch’d, to catch us by surprise. 

The specious hypocrisy of the revolutionary 
disciples of Rousseau, their tender mercies to- 
wards Grubs, and their latent animosity to 
grandeur and virtue, are all finely described by 
Burke, who well understood the depraved nature 
of the traitors to the French monai chy . He knew 
the weakness as well as the wickedness of their 
accursed theory. He cherished a moral antipathy 
towards these political highwaymen, or rather 
footpads, because he was sure that with all their 
republican babbie, their whole system was rot- 
tenness. 

— ** From within 

Their tbalttri centre to their utmost skin.'* 

“ These savages seemed tame and even ca- 
ressing. They had nothing but douce humanitt 
in their mouths. They could not bear the punish- 
ment of the mildest laws on the greatest crimi- 
nals. The slightest severity of justice made 
their flesh creep. The very idea that war exis«- 
ted in the world disturbed their repose. Military 
glory was no more with them, than a splendid 
infamy. Hardly would they hear of self de- 
fence, which they reduced within such bounds, 
as to leave it no defence at all. All this while, 
they meditated confiscation and massacres," 


In a paper in the Idler, by Dr. Johnson, there 
occurs a suggestion of an historical subject, for 
the pencil, which we find has been acrualfy taken 
up by our countryman. Sir Benjamin West, 
who, to the great scandal of a republic, has ac- 
cepted a title from a king, and chooses to live in 
London, rather than in the Liberties of Philadel- 
phia. 

If the design were not too multifarious and 
extensive, 1 should wish that our painters would 
attempt the dissolution of the parliament, by 
Cromwell. The point of time may be chosen, 
when Cromwell, looking round the Pandemonium 
with contempt, ordered the bauble to be taken 
away ; and Harrison laid hands on the speaker 
to drag him from the chair. 

The various appearances, which rage and ter- 
ror, and astonishment and guilt might exhibit 
in the faces of that hateful assembly ; the irreso- 
lute repugnance of some, the hypocritical sub- 
mission ol others, the ferocious insolence of 
Cromwell, the rugged brutality of Harrison, and 
the general ‘trepidation of fear and wickedness, 
would make a picture of irresistible instruction. 
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THE PORT FOLIO 


A youth of a luxuriant imagination and vivid 
parts, at a college in a certain democratic state, 
anxious to convince his father of his rapid im- 
provement, as well as his talent at imitating, and 
eyen excelling, a certain great character in the 
sublimity of his language, concludes a very flou- 
rishing letter to him in these words— u I tender 
you the homage of a fumigation , with the odoriferous 
incense , which evaporates from the profound respects 
of 

Tour most obsequious Son , 

4 . »» 


In a late Providence paper, a blacksmith ad- 
vertises a Vice, which has be£n stolen from him; 
fie must be a vicious thief that can steal vices. 

The following is strict truth, respecting Charles 
Fox, the noted profligate patriot, who visits Buon- 
aparte and La Fayette. “ Nothing is more certain 
than that the party leader of the English jacobins, 
though he thinks it suits his interest to sacritict 
at the shrine of Democracy, is, in reality, actu- 
ated by a proud Aristocratic spirit. But it is, 
indeed, impossible for men of sense and educa- 
tion to relish tne coarse tyranny'of republican 
usurpers, though they may be induced, by self- 
ish motives, to abet so gross and odious a sys- 
tem. 

The ensuing extract, from the letter of an 
elegant remarker, contains so many ingenious 
remarks, neatly expressed, that it is well worthy 
a memorial. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM PARIS, SEPTEM- 
BER 13. 

u The residence of an Englishman in Paris 
powerfully tends to render him contented with 
his own country. On a fair comparison, we have 
the advantage in almost every thing that contri- 
butes to the happiness of a man of an enlightened 
and independent mind. But in our capital source 
of pleasure and improvement we are infinitely 
excelled. I reflect with disgust on almost all the 
theatrical representations 1 ever saw in England. 
I attach no consequence to the number of thea- 
tres ; but I reflect with mortification and envy 
upon the admirable manner in which they are 
conducted. It would be more desirable to have 
a box in the fourth or fifth house here, than in 
the second in London. One would witness more 
judgment in the managers, more talent in the 
actors, and more taste in the audience. Constant 
habit renders us insensible to the low state of 
our drama ; but, on coming over to this side of 
the water, it strikes one with extraordinary force. 
This degeneracy is altogether unaccounable. 
Whehe: have the audience spoilt the actors; 
or the actors the audience ? unquestionably they 
$re very bad. Here the theatres are filled with 
real amateurs, and they seldom find occasion 
but to approve. What order prevails? what ex- 
pectation is excited ? what devotion is shewn to 
the business of the stage ? what rapture is dis- 
played on every countenance at any particular 
happy trait of humour or burst of passion ? In 
London few seem to go for the sake of the play, 
and the greatest part would probably be as well 
pleased if the curtain were never drawn up. 
Judging by the public places, London must be 
reckoned infinitely the most profligate. 1 will 
by no means vouch for the virtue of ail the female 
part of a French audience ; but women are never 
$een in the theatres insulting decency, and open- 
ly bartering their charms. Venal beauty con- 
stitutes no part of the attraction. The theatres 
*re under very severe regulations, framed by the 
police. These, however, have little influence. 
There is no occasion for positive law, as no one 
Ube.ws the least propensity to offend. While 


the curtain is up, a whisper among the audience 
is never heard ; to cough even is reckoned un- 
mannerly, and if an Englishman moves from one 
box to another the performance is suspended. 
What must a Frenchman think when he sees 
the stage of the opera house crowded with cox- 
combs, and when at all the theatres the* grand 
object of most people seems to be to disturb their 
neighbours. While the actors excuse them 
selves by the inattention of the audience, the 
audience perhaps may urge as their plea the 
badness of the actors. There is no doubt that 
the stage here is much better worth attending to. 
We have artists, I am proud to think, superior 
to any that Paris can boast of. 1 admire Talma 
enthusiastically. In clearness, strength, ahd 
flexibility of voice, in variety of tone, in dignity 
of exclamation, in ease of deportment, in ele- 
gance of attitude, I think him much superior to 
Mr. Kemble. Perhaps he falls short of him in 
pourtraying the passions, less from want of abi- 
lity than trom the limitted range allowed him by 
French tragedy— which, whatever its merits, in 
simplicity and correctnes, in richness of imagery, 
and smoothness of versification, in its power over 
the heart, must at once yield to the irregular 
effusions of Shakespeare, Otway, and Rowe. But 
I have never seen Talma so great as Mr. Kem- 
ble in Hamlet , Piercy , or the Stranger • Mrs. Sid- 
dons appeared to me to he still more superior to 
the principal female tragic pefformers here.... 
Still our spectacles are miserable. We have parts 
well performed, but never a whole. Here the se- 
cond rate artists, whether tragedians, comedians, 
or dancers, are almost equhl to the first, and there 
are but two divisions. After you have descended 
one degree the scale stops. The attendants on 
queens, the bearers of messages, and the figu- 
rantes in the ballet are all admirable performers, 
and could take almost any part in the piece. At 
this moment there are many at Paris who would 
be almost at the top of the profession in England, 
and who cannot get an engagement of any kind. 
Why among us there should be so few tolerable 
actors I am altogether at a loss toexplain. Except 
Cooke no one has appeared in London for many 
years; while at the Comedie Francaise y I give you 
my word, within a few weeks back, there have 
been several debutants and deputantes of the most 
superior talents, and there are many, of whom 
report speaks favourably, that cannot get a hear- 
ing. Where is the actor so well, paid as with 
us ? Where is he held in higher estimation ? In 
provincial theatricals we are left further behind. 
Although the performers of the metropolis are 
never permitted to go into the country, there is 
in every town a company, superior to that of 
Bristol, Manchester, or Edinburg, during the 
summer months. I went to the theatre as 1 
passed through Calais. The admission to the 
boxes was but 30 sols, or Is. 3d. There were 
an opera and a farce. The opera was but so 
so, though far better than I expected ; but 
I protest that 1 never saw a farce better acted §it 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden. I have great 
hopes that an intercourse with the French na- 
tion, while it strengthens our love of liberty and 
our attachment to to the constitution, will lead 
us to emulate them in what they excel, and that 
their example will teach us both what we are to 
aspire after, and what we are to shun.” 

HALIFAX, (N. S ) 

KING’S COLLEGE, WINDSOR, N. S. 

On Tuesday, the 14th of September, was held 
the first meeting of all the governors of the new 
university ot king’s college, at Windsor, incor- 
porated by his majesty’s royal charter, bearing 
date the 12th of May, 1302. They consist of his 
excellency Sir John Wentworth, hart. L. L. D. 


lieutenant-governor of the province ; the rigfift 
reverend the bishop of Nova-Scotia; S. S. 
Blowers, esq. the chief justice ; Alexander 
Croke, L. L. D. judge of the vice admiralty 
court ; R. J. Uniacke, esq. speaker of the house 
of assembly and attorney- general; S. Stewart, 
esq. solitcitor-general ; and Benning Went- 
worth, esq. secretary of the province. Upon 
this occasion the charter was publicly read in 
the college hall. It establishes u at Windsor, 
in the province of Nova-Scotia, one college, the 
mother of an university, for the education and 
instruction of youth and students, in arts and 
faculties, to continue for ever, and to be called 
king’s college, by the name and style of the 
governors, president, and fellows of king's col- 
lege, at Windsor, in the province of Nova-Sco- 
tia; the college to constst of one president three 
or more fellows and professors, and twelve or 
more scholars ; the governors named m the 
charter, and their successors, to have power 
to frame statutes, rules and ordinances, 1 st the 
good government of the said college, subject to 
the approbation of the lord archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who is constituted patron, as the bishop 
of Nova-Scotia, is appointed visitor of the col- 
lege.” The charter further ordains, w That the 
said college shall be deemed and taken to be an 
university, and shall have and enjoy all such and 
the like privileges as are enjoyed by the univer- 
sities in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and li eland : and that the students in the said 
college shall have liberty and faculty of taking 
the degrees of batchelor, master, and doctor, m 
the several aits and faculties, at the appointed 
times.” 

The governors have appointed a committee 
to frame and digest a body of statutes, and also 
to procure, from the British universities, men of 
learning, religion, and abilities, to fill the differ- 
ent stations. It is hoped that the whole will be 
accomplished, and the establishment completed 
for the admission of students, in one year, or leap 
from the present time. 

The following sketch of the meat sold in the 
market of Halifax, for the September quarter, 
affords a pleasing proof of the agricultural im- 
provements which have, in a few years taken 
place in this country, and furnishes a happy 
presage of its increasing prosperity. 

3153 sheep; 503 calves , 614 oxen; 31 hogs. 

The apostolic rite of confirmation was lately 
conferred on several hundred persons in Christ 
Church, by Benjamin Moore, D. D. bishop of 
the Protestant episcopal church in the state of 
New-York. The bishop, on this occasion, was 
received, at his entrance into the church, by the 
congregation singing those appropriate lines 
from the 118th psalm, 

** Him that approaches in God’s name 

” Let all the assembly bless &c. 

The discourse he delivered was impressKttf 
and well adapted to the occasion, and was suita- 
bly received by the congregation, w hose satisfac- 
tion was greatly enhanced by this seal of their 
union with their sister societies in the state. 

\Ncw-TorA paper. 

The new and beautiful church at Danbury* was 
lately consecrated, by the right reverend Doctor 
Jarvis — a sermon preached by the bishop, from 
| Exodps 25. 8. to a crowded audience, which mt- 
; nifested their approbation by their very attmtiv? 
and decent behaviour. The elegance of the 
house evinced to all present that. the members 
gratefully received and religiously improved the 
grant of a lottery which enabled them t of fiutld 
it, and dedicate to the worship of 
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Dr. Aiken’s Beggar’s 'Petition has produced 
many a parody. The following will amuse the 
humane hunter. 

J>ity the sorrows. of a poor old Mahz, 

Whose trembling limbs scarce keep her from th* ground; 
Whose wearied days are lengthened to despair* 

For I am lame, and wretchedly unsound. 

This pierced skin my poverty betides, 

Oh, once, alas ! the sleekest of the stnd ; 

And many a furrow in <ny spur-worn sides, 

Ha? been the channel of a tide of blood. 

Ton tavern sign, erected near the wood. 

With tempting aspect, drew me from the road; 

To shelter .there — for “ entertainment good. 

For man and horse,*’ was painted on the board. 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor— 

Her*, ns l crav’d a handful of their hay, 

An ostler drove me from the stable door. 

To seek again my solitary way. 

Oh, take me to yon hovel’s straw-built shed. 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the coldi 
Oh, spare some litter for a scanty bed, 

.For 1 am lame, and miserably cold. 

Should I reveal the sources of my pain, 

How long I’ve borne oppressions direful sway# 

Tour hand would not withhold a little grain, 

Ai\d I. in humble gratitude, would neigh. 

Myself descended from the noblest race. 

Oft from Newmarket's course the palm have borne; 

Or ran the foremost in the jovial chace, 

When rous’d to mettle by the sprightly horn. 

Hard riding makes the stoutest horse decline; 

Hard riding brought me to the state you see; 

May your own horse’s fate be ne’er like mine. 

The* foal of famine and of misery. 

Doom'd<to draw $and, I labour'd through the day. 

With toil oppress’d,. to earn my master's bread; 

Then turn'd adrift, this dreary waste to stray. 

Unheeded, and unhoused, and worst of all, unfed. 

Blind Dobbin, late companion of my age, 

Oft did the cm*l whip his carcase flay; 

Fell, stumbling fell, sad victim to blind rage* 

And left the cart to cruelty, and me. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old Mark. 

Whose trembling limbs scarce keep her from th’ greund; 
Whose wearied days are lengthened to despair. 

For lam lame, and wretchedly unsound. 

'The songs of Dibdin are sung not only in tlie 
forecastle, but in the saloon. All admire the 
merit of his maritime muse, and all testify the 
utility of thus animating the seaman to his duty. 
In one of the newest operas, the following sea 
ballad is sung, and Dibdin need not be ashamed 
•f Che style, or the sentiments. 

A sailor I was bom and bred, 

My father’s name was Midship Ned, 

I doesn’t tell a story; 

And when he (Tied, says Mam, says sh% 

Suppose, my lad, you goes to sea. 

Says i, that there’s all one to me, 

If 'tis for Britain’s glory. 

learnt to splice, and reef, and clue, 

To drink my grog, till all was blue. 

And tell a merry story; 

And though 1 was'nt very big. 

Aloft I'd climb, nor care a fig. 

Or load a gun, and dance a jig, 

Aid all for Britain's glory. 

When I came home again, I fottad 
My mother she was left aground, 

I doesn't tell a story; 

Fo r she was cheated by an elf, 

Who mirried her for father’s pelf, ] 

Then spent the cash, and bang’d himself. 

And ail for Britain’s glory. 

*T fought the Spanish, French, and Dutch, 

Tou know it doesn't matter much. 

To tell a tedious story; 

‘While mother liv’d, why I kept she. 

And, new 1 cannot go to sea, I 

The King, God bless him, he keeps mc^ 

A n d alt for Britain’s gloij. 
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The perfections of the grey hoijnd, are thus 
described in certain old couplets. 

Head like a snake. 

Neck’d like a drake, 

Back’d like a beam, ? 

Sided like a bream. 

Tail’d like a rat, 

And footed like a cat. 

The general reader may remember the gross 
scurility, employed by the jacobin Junius, against 
Welbore Ellis, Esq. as a ministerial partizan in 
1770. Time y which on all things lays his lenient 
handy has redeemed the character of this virtuous 
nobleman, and a recent mourner for his loss has 
thus given the lie to Junius, that great patriot • 

The right honourable Welbore Ellis, Lord 
Mendep, was respected and honoured by all who 
knew him while living, and his loss will long be 
sincerely regretted. Hi > mind was stored with 
extensive learning, which his .extraordinary me- 
mory retained to the last. No man possessed 
more strict integrity and honesty ; his charities 
were extensive; there never was a man who, 
through so long a political life, made so few ene- ; 
mies; his country has lost an able and honest 
statesman ; his king a most loyal subject. 

The following remarks, from a very respecta- 
ble London print, merit regard, and will suggest 
topics of curious speculation to wise politicians, 
of old fashioned principles, who do not re- 
pair for perfect theories of government to the 
shallow presumption of jacobin cuckows. 

A short time ago the three petty cantons of 
Switzerland, which refuse to acknowledge the 
new constitution of the Helvetic Republic, ap- 
plied to the chief consul for his sanction in re- 
suming their ancient government. The Moni- 
teur notices certain publications in the Publiciste 
on this subject, and says, “ the French govern- 
ment recognizes only one government in the 
Helvetic Republic. A portion, therefore, of this 
people could not have written to him without 
placing themselves in a state of rebellion against 
their own government.” The sentiment here 
expressed forms an important part of the history 
of the French revolution. It is a censure of those 
persons who went from England in 1792, and 
presented addresses at the bar of the convention ; 
it is a revocation of the doctrine of assistance and 
fraternity, which is said to have given so much 
alarm at the commencement of the war. Buona- 
parte has discovered that principles of insubordina- 
tion existing in the breasts of surrounding nations 
will not promote his schemes of aggrandizement. 
He trusts to force alone, and is desirous of ap- 
pealing only to his sword. He has nothing to 
hope from the affection of any people, and relics 
for the success of all his projects on his soldiers. 
He now, lOQ) feels the inconvenience of allowing a 
people to have too great a share in the management 
of the affairs of state y and daily throws out hints 
to assure them that, if they will but support his 
authority, they shall have nothing to fear from 
the practice of any of the principles of the French 
revolution. Now that he is seated on the throne, 
he thinks, as every one thought before him, that 
all goes well, that all are incendiary jacobins, 
who attempt to thawrt his projects or restrain 
his power. Let him proceed—.He will run him- 
self down at last. Opposition to his views would 
at present be wholly ineffectual. 

We have the greatest satisfaction in assuring 
the public that Mr. Pitt's health has been per- 
fectly re-established by even the short use which 
he has made of the Bath waters. That great 
man never was in better health than at the present 
moment, and we have no doubt of soon seeing his 
unrivalled talents exerted in parliament, in support 
of the cause abd the interests of his country. 


We hope that the following literary plan of an 
ingenious and correct Editor, will receive ample 
encouragement, and that though he labours amid 
the rigours of the north y he may feel the genial 
influence of the south . u Proposals are issued, 
at Qpebec, by John Neilson, for publishing every 
Saturday, a periodical work, in the French and 
English language, embracing a variety of useful 
information, entitled “ The British American 
Register,” each number to contain sixteen pages 
royal octavo, at one guinea per annum. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

Two years have elapsed since the establishment 
of the Port Folio ; and, amid adverse fortune* 
and vexing cares, in despite of the menaces of 
some, the timidity of others, and the languor of 
all, the Editor has struggled to support tht 
spirit of the undertaking. 

But, from various causes, unpleasant and 
unforeseen, his literary labours have been so de- 
sultory, so languid, and so imperfect, that, as he 
sternly surffeys his own compositions, in this 
Journal, no Zoilus can criticise more austerely, 
than their author. 

Yet, though he is depressed, by reflecting om 
the past, he still looks forward, confidently, te 
the future ; such is the bounding elasticity of 
mind, and the flattery of Hope is so beguiling. 

His friends will not, therefore, be surprised, 
though another volume of this paper be project- 
ed. The Editor cordially thanks them fof 
assisting him, a way -fare r towards public utility, 
and partial approbation. He begs leave to add, 
after the compliments of a festal season, that, 
with the alacrity of the shepherd swain, in Mil- 
ton’s Lycidas, he will rise from the couch of 
lassitude, and commence his intellectual tour, 

•' Td-morrcto to fresh fields, and pastures new” 

It is expedient to add, that the public encourage- 
ment of this Journal is so moderate, that fh» 
Editor, far from receiving the labourer's hire^ haf 
gained nothing, but the kindness of a few of th* 
most partial of his friends. Since the autumn 
of 1795, at all times zealously, and oftentimes lap 
boriously, he has attempted, by literary and 
political essays, to amuse a few, and to warn 
many. His sketches, sufficiently imperfect, have 
scarcely been lucrative enough to pay for thf 
oil y consumed in their composition. This is a 
retrospect of regret, and a cause of just alarm 
for the morrow. In the third year of his Journal, 
great efforts will be made to deserve a liberal ro* 
tribulion. If the Editor still fail to receive tha 
fairly earned recompence, for literary toil, ht 
will then think with the poet, that this is, indeed, 
an idle trade\ and, in the words of Johnson “find* 
ing, with all his industry, that he cannot deserve 
regard, or cannot attain it, he may let his design 
fall at once, and, without injury to others, or him* 
self, retire to amusements of greater pleasure, 
and to studies of better prospect.” 

The Copartnership, in the Port Folio establish* 
ment, which has hitherto subsisted, between tbr 
Editor, Asbury Dickins, and Elizabeth Dickin*— 
is this day dissolved. 

Sltt December, 1802. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

tor me port folio. 

TO THE MtMOHY OF A Fit f END. 

Friend of my heart! and must we bid farewel ? 

Has death, unfeeling, pierc'd thy noble breast ? 
Mmid nought, the rage of dire disease, repel. 
Nor no kind aid the fatal stroke arrest ? 

Then have I cause to grieve, for I had thought 
With thee to journey through the world’s sad 
wild, 

Thy truth my guide, by thine example taught ; 
In thee I trusted and was ne’er beguil’d. 

Thy soul was honor's self, ingenuous, true, 

No vicious action stain'd thy bright career; 
Fair virtue’s precepts did thy mind imbue, 

And made thee what I mourn, a friend sincere. 

As o'er thy early grave I bend in tears, 

^• n( j heave for thee the sorrow-freighted sigh, 
Thy vision rising to my sight appears, 

And mournful whispers, that I too must die. 

Edward. 

Dionysius* th* tyrant , and vriloxenus, the 

BARD* OR, THE POET NO VLATTERER. 

A TALE OF OTHER TIMES. 

Sated with conquests, and with crimes, 

A Roberspicrre of other times, 

To warm his former courtiers freezing praise, 
Attempted to usurp the Bays; " " 

But how to make his title good, 

Whilst Genius dreads the man of blood 1 
Che better to secure his Jury, 

He mask’d in smiles his innate fury* 

Were poets hungry, poor, or cold, 

He gave them dinners, furs, and gold ; 

Ask’d men of genius to his table, 

Who, ’midst such blandishments, unable 
Their Io-Pxans to refuse, 

Flatter’d the monster, and his muse. 

But Philoxenus, who alone, 

To all the rest superior shone, 

Join'd not the adulating strain, 

And fawning greatness fawn’d in vain. 

Such conduct could a tyrant bear, 

Anxious a laurel crown to wear ? 

“ Your sullen silence, sir, give o’er, 

41 Speak out— what say you h Write no 
more !” 

How !— write no more !— 'twas envy spoke, 

I'll crush her, with asingle stroke, 

At genius, royalty, to scoff * 

“ Guards, to the mines, the wretch bear off.’' 
Th’ obsequious guards the nod obey, 

And bear him to the mines away. 

* Aw'd with the fate of such a guest, 

A thrilling terror chill’d each breast ; 

Each felt, with sympathetic sorrow, 

That such might be bis fate to-morrow. 

The sword o’er Damocles suspended, 

Might fall, before the feast was ended. 

The tyrant reads his works in vain, 

Give Philoxenus back again, 

He read in ev'ry downcast eye, 

And found it prudent to comply; 

So seal’d a pardon to the sinner, 

By asking him again to dinner. 

Choice were the wines, the viands rare. 

But the desert of coarser fare ; 

Some palling, namby-pamby sweets, 

Such as in birth-day odes, one meets. 

All of the tyrant's own composing, 

Boon, set our honest bard a dosing. 
h Why, Philoxenus I rub your eyes, 

P H*uh not experience made you wise ? 


THE PORT FOlllO. 

“ My last, best efforts, I’ve recited, 

“ My guests, you see, arc ail delighted ; 

Lnvy ne er taints a gen'rous spirit, 

Oive your opinion on their mem. 

“ What, Philoxenus, do you say?” 

— “ Guards, bear me to the mines away /” 

But whilst the guards around him rally. 
Charm’d with the humour of this sally, 

1 he tyrant chose a wiser plan, 

And for his wit forgave the man. 

SELECTED POETRY. 

I P ro I**ff* tion of French and infamous prtnei- 

plei had arisen to an alarming height in England, the 
government, to counteract and eapose the 
baleful effects of democracy, established in Loudon a 
most masterly paper, called •• The Antijacobm.’ 
conducted in a very superior style, bv some of the 
brightest wit. ,ht kingdom. Some of, he most ex- 
celient arguments against revolq.ionary and irreligious 
principles have appeared in this paper, and it isfre- 
,uemly the vehicle of poeiry. serious and ludicrous of 
which Juvenal, and the author of the Pursuits ol Lite- 
rature need not have been ashamed. Among their 
most elegant effusions, we 6nd the following sar- 
casm upon the French, which in a sirain of poe- 
try and parody, nearly unrivalled, ridicules the direc- 

Milt'on/f raOSl apt ' y a “ Ud * 8 t0 ,he Mornin g Hymn of 

Ere long perhaps, to this astonished isle, 

Fresh from the shores of subjugated Nile, 

Shall Buonaparte’s victor fleet protect 
The genuine Theo Philanthropic sect ?~ 

I he sect of Marat, Mirabeau, Voltaire, 

Led by their pontiff, good La Revelliere. 

Rejoic’d our clubs shall greet him, and instal 
I he hedy hunch back in thy dome, St. Paul, 
WhiJe countless votaries thronging in his train 
VV ave their red caps, and hymn this jocund strain; 

<*»»"• and Stars, sedition's evening host, 
Thou Morning Chronicle, and Morning Post 
hether you make theRigbtsof Man your theme. 
Your country libel and your God blaspheme. 

Or dirt on private worth and virtue throw, 

Still, blasphemous or blackguard, praise Lepaux. 
And ye five other wandering bards that move 
In sweet accords of harmony and love, 

Colendge and Southey, Loyd and Lambe and Co. 
lune all your mystic harps to praise Lepaux ! 
Priestly and Wakefield, humble, holy men, 

Give praises to his name with tongue and pen ! 

I halwcll, and ye that lecture as ye go, 

And for your pains get pelted, praise Lepaux ! 
Praise him each jacobin, or fool, or knave, 

And your crop ’d heads in sign of worship wave ! 

All creeping creatures, venemous and iow, 

Paine, Williams, Godwin, Holcroft — praise Le- 
paux ! 

And thou leviathan ! on ocean's brim 
Hugest of living things that sleep and swim ; 
Thou in whose nose by Burke’s gigantic hand 
„, e l h £? k was f,Ked to dra g thee to the land, 

With Tierney, Fox, and Nicholls in thy train, 

And Whitebread wallowing in the yeastly main, 
Still as you snort, and puff, and spout, and blow, 

In puffing, and in spouting, praise Lepaux!” 

Britain beware ; nor let the insiduous foe, 

Of force despairing, aim a deadly blow. 

Thy peace, thy strength, with dev’lish wiles as- 
sail, 

And when her arms are vain, by arts prevail. 

True thou art rich, art powerful — -through thine 
isle, 

Industrious skill, contented labour, smile— 

For seas are studded with thy countless sails 

W hat wind but wafts them, and what shore but 
hails ? 

True, thou art brave-— throughout thy busy land 
In patriot ranks embattled myriads stand! 

Thy foes behold with impotent amaze, 

And drop the lifted weapon as they gaze. 


wlmt av.\its to trpard each outward part, 
if subtne poison rircl.iig at her heart, 

>f 1<C tny coura fc c ’ nt th > pow’r, and wealth. 
.Mine the soiimi iabrxoiihy vital health ? 9 

So thine own oak, by some fair stream let’s side 
VV aves its broad arms, and spreads its leufy n, j d ’ 
Shades the green earth, and low ringto the skies’ 
In conscious strength, the tempest’s wrath de! 
tics. 

The fowls of heav'n its ample branches share, 
lo us cool all ado the panting herds repair; 

i-u iV mpld cut ’ lent works its noiseless way j 
I he fibres loosen, and the roots decay. 

Prostrate the mighty ruin lies; and all 
I hat shared its shelter, perish in its fall. 

O thou, lamented sage, whose prescient scan 
i^id bare foul anarchy’s gigantic plan ; 

Prompt to incred lous hearers to disclose 
Fhe guilt of France, and Europe's world of woe« f 
t hou, on whose name far distant time shall eare" 
The mighty sea mark of those troubled days, ’ 

0 large of soul, of genius unconfin’d, 

Born to delight, instruct, and mend mankind : 
Burke . in whose breast a Roman ardour plow'd 
Whose copious tongue with Grecian richneJ 
flow’d, 

We, d«K>m) th ° U ft>UDd ( ‘ f SUCh tby ctmtT T‘ t 
A timely refuge in the shearing tomb. 

ixn^ 8 " rcalni * beneath the cypress shade, 
Whero eastern kings in pomp of death are laid, 

1 he perfum d lamp with uuextinguished light 

FlaD night ^°' thC VaUlt ’ and cl,cers ’ the gloom* o£ 

So mighty Burke ! in thy sepulchral urn 
I o fancy's view the lamp of truth shall bum. 

1 hither late times shall turn their rev’rent eyes* 
Led by that light, and by thy wisdom wise. 

from Maurice's poems. 

TO SIR WILLIAM JONES. 

Whither does fancy stretch her rapid wing! 
Through what new regions ofserener spring f 
My ravish'd sense an opening Eden greets, 

A waste of treasures, and a wild of sweets 
Entranc d I seem through fairy bowers to stray. 
Where scatter'd rubies pave the spangled way; 

I ransparent walks, with polish’d sapphire s 6 Tg At, 
And fountains* sparkling with amb rosian Yigta. 
A sweeter lyre no eastern swain had strung, 
More softly warbled or more boldly sung ; 
Whether, great bard, thy vigorous muse rehears© 
Sotima's deathless praise, in deathless verse ; 

Or, tuned to guef, thy melting numbers move, 
Breathing the softest tales of plaintive love; 
Tender as Petrarch’s flows the impassion’d line, 
Nor Vida boasts a chaster page than thine. 

Yet not that Britain’s laurels round thy head. 
And Arab’s palms with rival lustre spread, ~ 

For this I sing— -but mat, with fix’d disdain. 

Thy Roman soul refus’d the flatterer’s strain 
And dar’d prefer (unvers'd in courtly guile) 
Virtue’s just praise beyond a monarch’s «mil«.t 

epigram. 

Cries Doctor Slop, elated with his skill. 

My patient, Tom, observe I never kill ; 

In t.vicc ten hours, so quick’d I cur’d his gout. 
The Alderman -was able to go out. 8 

That’s true, quoth Tom, let our opponents rave, 
1 myself met him— going— to his grave. 


• Alluding to the Poem of the Seven Fountains, 
t See preface ro Nadir Shah. 
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